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SYSTEMS  OF  TRANSLITERATION  AND  OF  CITATION 

OF  PROPER  NAMES* 

A.— Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

1.  All  important  names  which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  cited  as  found  in  the  authorized  King  J  am  eg 
version;  e.g.,  Moaea,  not  Mosheh;  Isaac,  not  Yizhak ;  Saul,  not  Sha'ul  or  Shaul;  Solomon,  not 


Si.  The  spellings  of  names  that  have  gained  currency  in  English  books  on  Jewish  subjects,  or  that 
have  become  familiar  to  English  readers,  are  generally  retained  ;  cross-references  are  given  when 
topics  are  treated  under  forms  transliterated  according  to  the  system  tabulated  below. 

3.  Hebrew  subject-headings  are  transcribed  according  to  the  scheme  of  transliteration ;  cross-refer* 
ences  are  made  as  in  the  case  of  personal  names. 

-1.  The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  : 

K   A'of  noted  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  word ;  otherwise '  or  by  diereaia;  e.g. ,  pe'er  or  Melr. 

2  b  \   z  I  B  (ufith  dageah),  p  &  ah 

3  g  r\  h  D  m  D  {without  dageah),  f  a 
Id  O  !  in  ¥  ?  n  t 
n  h                 «  y                 D  *               p  * 

1    u>  3  k  p  «  -i  r 

Note  :  The  presence  of  dagesh  lene  is  not  noted  except  in  the  case  of  c.    Dagesh  forte  is  indi- 
cated by  doubling  the  letter. 

5.  The  vowels  have  been  transcribed  as  follows : 

-r-  (kamez)  a  —  u  -r-  a  —  «  1  o 

—  (kamez  batuf)  o 

-r-  e  — e  —  o 

—  i  —  e  —  a  \  u 

The  so-called  "Continental"  pronunciation  of  the  English  vowels  is  implied. 

6.  The  Hebrew  article  is  transcribed  as  ha,  followed  by  a  hyphen,  without  doubling  the  following 
letter.    [Not  hak-Kohen  or  hak-Cohen,  nor  Rosh  ha-shshanah  ] 

B.    Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Arabic. 

I.  All  Arabic  names  and  words,  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  other 
forms,  as  Mohammed,  Koran,  moaque,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system : 


\  See  K  ahot 

X    £  kh 

Jit  ah 

S-"' 

4  d 

i^t 

}  "• 

\£>th 

J  r 

I  1 

Z.J 

• 

J 

J' 

c* 

\j»a 

t 

r  m 

9.  Only  the  three  vowels  — a.  i.  u— are  represented: 

J-  a  —  i  —  u 

No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  imaluh ;  i  lias  not  been  written  e,  nor  tt  written  o. 
•  In  all  otter  matter!  of  orthography  the  spelling  preferred  by  the  Standard  Dktiosaky  ha*  uwially  been  followed.  Typo- 
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3.  The  Arabic  article  is  invariably  written  al.  no  account  being  taken  of  the  assimilation  of  the  2  to 
the  following  letter  ;  e.g.,  Aim  al-Salt,  not  Abud-Sult:  A'a/ls  al-Daulah,  not  Nafts  ad-Daulah. 
The  article  is  joined  by  a  hyphen  to  the  following  word. 

4.  At  the  end  of  words  the  feminine  termination  is  written  ah ;  but  when  foUowed  by  a  genitive, 
at ;  e.g.,  Jiimlah  clhat  al-Kursiyy.  but  Hfat  al-Aflak. 

5.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  overhanging  voweU  which  distinguish  the  cases ;  e.g.,  'Amr,  not  'Amru 
or  '.dmi-un;  Ya'Jfub,  not  Ya'lfubun;  or  in  a  title,  Kitab  al-Amanat  tral-I'tdfadat. 

0.— Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Russian. 
All  Russian  names  and  words,  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  other 


ms,  as  Czar,  A 

lexander,  dedal 

ine,  Moacow,  are  ti 

amd  iterated  a 

ocording  to  the  following  system 

Aa 

a 

Hu 

n 

lUm 

titich 

B6 

b 

Oo 

0 

T>% 

mute 

Bb 

V 

11  n 

P 

Uu 

V 

Tr 

h,v,org 

Pp 

r 

Lb 

half  mute 

K* 

d 

Cc 

9 

fcft 

ye 

Ee 

e  and  ye 

Tt 

t 

9a 

e 

•Aix. 

zh 

yy 

u 

10  jo 

V" 

3s 

z 

f 

Si  h 

ya 

Bili 

i 

Xx 

kh 

Ge 

F 

Kk 

k 

Uu 

tz 

Vv 

oe 

J  j 

I 

Hi 

ch 

ft  ft 

i 

Mm 

m 

Mm 

8h 

Rules  for  the  Citation  of  Proper  Names,  Personal  and  Otherwise. 

1.  Whenever  possible,  an  author  is  cited  under  his  most  specific  name;  e.g.,  Moses  Nigrin  under 
Nigrin;  Mosos  Zacuto  under  Zacuto ;  Moses  Rieti  under  Rieti;  all  the  KJmhis  (or  lyamhis) 
under  lyimhi;  Israel  ben  Joseph  Drohobiczer  under  lh-ohobiczer.  Cross-references  are  freely 
made  from  any  other  form  to  the  most  specific  one ;  e.g.,  to  Moses  Vidal  from  Moses  \arboni ;  to 
Solomon  Nathan  Vidal  from  Menahem  Metri;  to  Samuel  A'cin*i  from  Samuel  Astruc  Dascola  ; 
to  Jedaiali  Penini  from  both  Bedenti  and  En  Bonet ;  to  John  of  Avignon  from  Moses  de 
Roqnemaure. 

SI,  When  a  person  is  not  referred  to  as  above,  he  is  cited  under  his  own  personal  name  followed 
by  his  official  or  other  title  :  or,  where  he  has  borne  no  such  title,  by  "of  followed  by  the  place 
of  his  birth  or  residence;  e.g.,  Johanan  ha-Sandlar ;  Samuel  ha-Nagid  ;  Judah  he-Hasid ;  Qershom 
of  Metz;  Isaac  of  Corbeil. 

3.  Names  containing  the  words  dT,  de,  da,  di,  van,  von,  y,  of,  ben,  ha-,  ibn*  are  arranged  under  the 
letter  of  the  name  following  this  word;  e.g.,  de  Pomis  under  Pomis,  de  Barrios  under  Barrio*, 
Jacob  d'llleecas  under  IIle*eat>.   The  order  of  topics  is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples  : 

Abraham  of  Augsburg  Abraham  de  Balmes  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Aaron 

Abraham  of  Avila  Abraham  ben  Baruch  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  Zeeb 

Abraham  ben  Azriel  Abraliam  of  Beja  Abraham  Benveniste 

•  When  Ibn  baa  come  to  be  a  specific  part  of  a  name,  at  Ibn  Ezra,  tsuch  name  la  treated  Is  its  alphabetical  place  under  »  V 


Note  to  the  Reader. 

Subjects  on  which  further  information  is  afforded  elsewhere  in  this  work  are  indicated  by  the 
use  of  capitals  and  small  capitals  in  the  text:  as,  Abba  Arika;  PcwnEDiTA:  Vocalization. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATION'S 


[Self-evident  abbreviation*,  particularly  those  used  in  the  bibliographies,  arc  not  included  here] 


Ab  Abot,  llrke 

Ab.  R.  M  Abot  de-ltabbl 

•Ab.  Zarab  -Abodali  Zanib 

<i<t  loc  at  the  place ;  to  the 

A. M  In  Ibe  year  of  Ibe  lltyln 

Allir.  Zelt.  des  Jiwl. .  AlUTcmelne  Zcliun8  des 
Am.  Jew.  Iltot.  Soc.  American  Jewish  II 
Am.  Jour.  Scinlt.  i 


Ira 


American 


Amjlo-Jcw.  Assoc...  AnirliKlcwtoh  Association 

A  poc  A|><x-alypse 

Apocr  Apocrypha 

Aposl.  Const  Apostollra.  constitution* 

*Ar  'Arukln  iTulmudi 

Arch.  l»r  Archives  Israelites 

Aronlus.Hefresten  1  Al 

A.  T  '. 

A.  V  Al 

to  ben  <n  bar  or 

Bachcr,  Air.  Bab.  J 

Bat  her.  A?.  I'ul.  i  Baeher.  Agnda  der  l^l&stlueruujclieu  Amu- 

A  uior  I  rller 

Barber,  A  jr.  Tan  Baeher.  Airada  tier  Tannalten 

B.  B  Kaba  Bntra  'Talmud' 

B.C  before  the  i  lit  Minn  era 

Be*  Ilekorot  (Talmud) 

Bcnzlnjrcr,  Arvb....Hen*lr»rcr.  Ileliraische  ArchaoloRle 
Ber   Berakol  (Talmud) 

BKhrUi  T  .F,*S!"  I  •,'w«*-hrtft  /urn  TOten  GeburtuUir  Berliner. 
Berliner's  »  Berliner's  Mairaxln  fur  die  Wlssenscliaf  t  de» 

Miura/ln  i  Judcnthuiti* 

Btbl.  Rab  Blbllotbera  Itabblnlm 

Klk  Blkkurlm  iTalinmli 

B.  K  Balm  Kimiim  'Talmud) 

B.  V  Bnba  MexTa  (Talmud) 

BolctinArad.Htst. .  .Bolelln  de  la  Iteal  Aradeinla  de  la  Hislorta 
BrcslauiT  Jahres- '  Jabresbcrlclit    des  .li'idlscli-Tlieologlacben 

herlchl  1    Seminars  KruukclachersUftuiiK 

Brit.  Mus  British  Museum 

Mm  Jahrl,  I  BruJl'*  J«hrbOeher  for  JOdlsebe  Gewhlcbte 
limn  s  janri.  ,    UI|(|  u„,,ratllr 


Bulletin  All.  I»r. . . .  Bulletin  of 

r  about 

<  ant  Canticles  (Sonir  of  Solomon) 

fat.  AwhKlevv.    Matalofflieof  Aiurlo-Jewlsh  Historical 
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TALMUD  (Tic^n) :  Name  or  two  works  which 
have  been  preserved  to  posterity  as  the  product  of 
the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  schools  during  the 
atnoruic  |wriod,  which  extended  from  the  third  to 
the  tifili  century  C.R.  One  or  these  compilation!  is 
emit  lid  "Talmud  Ycruslmlmi "  (Jerusalem  Talmud) 
and  the  Other  "  Tultnud  Babli  "  (Babylonian  Talmud  ). 
Used  ftlonc,  Pie  word  "Talmud"  generally  denotes 
"  Talmud  Habit,"  bul  i;  frequently  Berresass generic 
designation  forau  e  ntire  body  of  literature,  since  the 
Talmud  marks  the  culmination  of  the  writings  of 
Jewish  tradition,  of  whic  h  it  is,  from  a  historical 
point  of  view,  the  most  important  production. 

"Talmud"  is  an  old  scholastic  term  of  the  Tan 
naSm.  and  is  a  noun  formed  from  the  verb  "lim- 
meil  "  —  "to  teach."  It  therefore  means  primarily 
"leaching,"  although  it  denotes  also 
The  Name,  "learning";  it  is  employed  in  this 
latter  sense  with  special  reference  to 
the  Tomb,  the  terms  "talmuel"  and  "Torah"  being 
usually  combined  to  indicate  the  study  of  the  Law 
both  in  its  wider  ami  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  as 
in  IVah  i.  1.  where  the  term  "talmud  Torah"  is 
applied  to  study  as  a  religious  duty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  learning  acquired  by  study  is  also  called 
"talmud."  so  that  Akilia's  pupil  Judah  ben  ilai 
could  say:  "  He  from  whom  one  derives  the  greater 
part  of  his  knowledge  ["talmndo"]  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  teacher"  (Tosef. ,  B.  M.  ii..  end;  Yer. 
B.  M.  Kd ;  B.  M.  33a  has  "hokmah  "  instead  of  ■  tal- 
mud  ").  To  designate  the  study  or  religion,  the 
word  "talmud"  is  used  in  contrast  with  "  ma'aseh, " 
which  connotes  the  practise  or  religion.  Akiha's 
view  that  on  this  account  the  "talmud"  ranked 
al>ovc  the  "ma'aseh"  was  adopted  as  a  resolu- 
tion by  a  ramous  conference  at  I.ydela  during  the? 
Madrianic  persecution  (see  Sifre,  Dent.  41;  Kid. 
40b;  Yer.  Pes.  30b;  Cant.  R.  ii.  14).  The  two  terms 
are  contrasted  differently,  however,  in  the  tannaitic 
saying  (1$  B.  180b).  "The  Halakah  [the  principles 
guiding  decisions  in  religious  law]  may  not  be 
drawn  from  a  teaching  of  the  master  ["talmud  "| 
nor  be  Iwseel  upon  an  act  of  his  ["ma'aseh  '"],  unless 
the  master  ex prcssly  declare  that  the  teaching  or  act 
under  consideration  is  the  one  which  Is  applicable 
to  the  practise." 

Iu  the  second  place,  the  word  "  talmud  "—gen- 
erally in  the  phrase  "talmud  lomar"— is  frequently 
used  in  tannaitic  terminology  in  order  to  denote  in- 
struction by  means  or  the  text  or  the  Bible  and  or  ! 
the  exegetic  deductions  therefrom.  In  the  third 
place,  the  noun  "talmud"  has  the  mcaniug  which  I 
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alone  can  \k  genetically  connected  with  the  nnme 
"Talmud";  in  tannaitic  phraseology  the  verb  "lim- 
med  "  denotes  the  exegetic  deduction  of  a  halakic 
principle  from  the  Biblical  text  (for  examples  sec 
K.  II.  ii.  tt;  Sifre.  Num.  IIS);  and  in  harmony  with 
this  meaning  of  tin-  word  "talmud"  denotes  that 
exposition  or  a  halakic  saying  which  receives  an 
exegetic  confirmation  from  the  Biblical  text.  Of 
the  terms,  therefore,  denoting  the  three  branches 
itito  which  the  study  of  the  traditional  exegesis  of 
the  Bible  was  from  earliest  times  divided  by  the 
Tannaim  (see  Jkw.  Escvc.  iii.  1«3,  *.r.  Bible  Exe- 
<;ksis),  "tnidrash"  was  the  one  identical  in  content 
with  "talmud"  in  its  original  sense,  except  that 
the  Midrush.  which  includes  any  kind  of  Biblical 
hermeneutics,  but  more  especially  the  halakic,  deals 
with  the  Hiblc  text  itself,  while  the  Talmud  is  based 
on  the  Halakah.  The  Mid  rash  is  devoted  to  Biblical 
exposition,  the  result  being  the  Halakah  (comp.  the 
phrase  "ini-kan  ameru"  [=  "beginning  here  the 
sages  have  said"],  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
tannaitic  Midrash  and  which  serves  to  introduce 
halakic  deductions  from  the  exegesis).  Iu  the  Tal- 
mud, on  the  other  hand,  the  halakic  passage  is  the 
subject  of  an  exegesis  based  on  the  Biblical  text. 

In  consequence  of  the  original  identity  or  "Tal- 
mud "  and  "Midrash,"  noted  above,  the  rormer  term 
is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  latter  in  tannaitic 
seutenccs  which  enumerate  the  three 
Relation    branches  of  traditional  science.  Mid- 
to         rash,  Halakah,  ami    Haggadah  (see 
Midrash.    Her.  22a  [comp.  M.  K.  l"»a  and  Yer. 

Bcr.  6c,  3D];  Kid.  80a;  Suk.  28a;  B. 
B.  134a;  Ab.  R.  N.  xiv.  [comp.  Masseket  Soferim, 
xvl.  8];  Yer.  B.  K.  4b.  31  [comp.  Sifre.  P/eut.  38]; 
Tosef..  Sotah,  vil.  20  [comp.  Yer.  Sot>h44a]).  while 
sometimes  both  "Talmud  "  and  "  Midrash  "  are  used 
(M.  K.  21a;  Ta'an.  80a);  it  must  lie  noted,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  editions  or  the  Babli.  "Gemara"  la 
usually  substituted  re>r  "Talmud."  eve-n  in  the  pas- 
sage's he-re  cited.  The  weirel  "Talmuel  "  In  all  these 
places  eliel  not.  eh-note  the  stueiy  subsequently  pur- 
sued by  the  Amoraim,  but  was  usee)  instead  or  the 
word  "Midrash,"  although  this  diel  not  preclude  the 
later  introduction  e>r  the  term  "  Talmuel  "  into  tan 
naitic  savings,  where  it  either  entirely  displaced 
"  Midrash  "  or  was  used  side  by  side  with  it. 

Arter  the  term  "Talmud"  had  come  to  elenote-  I  be 
exegetic  confirmation  or  the  Halakah.  it  wasapplied 
'  also  to  the  explanation  and  exposition  of  halakic 
{  passages  in  general.    As  early  as  the  end  of  I  he 
I  tannaitic  period,  when  the  halakot  were  finally  re- 
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duct  cd  by  the  patriarch  Judah  I.  anil  wen;  desig- 
nated as  "Mishnah."  a  term  originally  applied 
to  the  entire  system  of  traditional  teaming,  the 
Talmud  was  developed  as  a  new  division  of  this 
MUM  science;  and  it  was  destined  to  absorb  all  Oth- 
ers. In  a  baraita  dating,  according  to  the  amora 
Johanan,  from  the  days  of  Judah  I.  (B.  M.  83a; 
com  p.  Yer.  Shah.  15c,  22  et  *rq.),  the  Mishnah  aud 
the  Talmud  are  defined  as  subjects  of  study  side  by 
side  with  the  "  Mikra  "  (Bible),  the  study  of  the  Tal- 
mud being  mentioned  first.  To  this  baraita  there 
is  an  addition,  however,  to  the  effect  that  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  Mishnah  than  to 
the  Talmud.  Johanan  explains  this  passage  by  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  Judah's  academy,  in  their 
eagerness  to  investigate  the  Talmud,  neglected  the 
Mishnah;  hence  the  patriarch  laid  stress  upon  the 
duty  of  studying  the  Mishnah  primarily.  In  these 
passages  the  word  "  Talmud  "  is  used  not  in  its  more 
restricted  sense  of  the  establishment  of  halakot  by 
Biblical  exegesis,  but  in  its  wider  signification,  in 
which  it  designates  study  for  the  purpose  of  eluci- 
dating the  Mishnah  in  general,  as  pursued  after 
Judah 'a  death  in  the  academies  of  Palestine  and 
Babylon.  This  baraita  is,  furthermore,  an  authentic 
document  on  the  origin  of  the  Talmud. 

Three  classes  of  members  of  the  academy  are  men 
tioned  in  an  anecdote  referring  to  Judah  I.  (B.  B. 
8a):  (1)  those  who  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  the 
Bible  ("ba'ale  Mikra"):  (2)  those  whose  principal 
study  was  the  Mishnah  (" baale Mishnah  ");  and  (8) 
those  whose  main  interest  lay  in  the  Talmud  ("ba'ale 
Talmud  ").  This  is  the  original  reading  of  the  pas- 
sage, although  the  editions  mention  also  the  "ba'ale 
Halakahnand  the  "  ba'ale  Haggadah  "  (see  below) 
These  three  branches  of  knowledge  are,  therefore, 
the  same  as  those  enumerated  in  B.  M.  88a.  Tanhum 
b.  Hanilai,  a  Palestinian  amora  of  the  third  century, 
declared,  with  reference  to  this  threefold  investiga- 
tion ('Ah.  Zarah  19b);  "Let  the  time  given  to  study 
be  divided  into  three  parts:  one-third  for  the  Bible, 
one-third  for  the  Mishnah.  and  one-third  for  the 
Talmud."  In  KM.  33a  this  saying  is  quoted  in  the 
name  of  the  tanna  Joshua  b.  Hananiah.  although 
this  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  Jose  b. 
Hnnina  (amora).  Yudan,  a  Palestinian  amora  of  the 
fourth  century,  found  in  EccL  xi.  9  an  allusion  to  the 
pleasure  taken  in  the  three  branches  of  study,  Mikra, 
Mishnah.  and  Talmud. 

The  old  trichotomy  of  traditional  literature  was 
changed,  however,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Mish- 
nah of  Judah  I.,  and  by  the  new  study 
The  Three  of  the  Talmud  designed  to  interpret  it. 
Subjecta  of  Thedivision  termed  "  Halakot  "(singu- 

Study.  lar,  "  Halakah")  in  the  old  classification 
was  then  called  "Mishnah,"  although 
in  Palestine  the  Mishnah  continued  to  be  designated 
as  "Halakot."  The  Midrash  became  a  component 
part  or  the  Talmud ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
halakic  Bible  hermcneutics  of  the  Tannaim,  which 
had  lK>en  preserved  in  various  special  works,  was  in 
corporated  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  Haggu- 
dah  (plural,  "Haggadot  ")  lost  its  importance  as  an 
individual  branch  of  study  in  the  academies,  al- 
though it  naturally  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, and  a  portion  of  it  also  was  included  in 


the  Talmud.  Occasionally  the  Haggadah  is  even 
designated  as  a  special  branch,  being  added  as  a 
fourth  division  to  the  three  aln-ady  mentioned.  lla- 
nina  ben  Pappa.  an  amora  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  in  characterizing  these  four  branches 
says:  " The  countcnauce  should  be  serious  and  ear- 
nest in  teaching  the  Scriptures,  mild  and  calm  for 
the  Mishnah,  bright  and  lively  for  the  Talmud, 
and  merry  and  smiling  for  the  Haggadah  "( I'csik. 
110a;  Pes.  K.  101b;  Tan.,  Yitro.  ed.  Bubcr,  p.  17; 
Massek.  Soferim,  xvi.  2).  As  early  as  the  third 
century  Joshua  lien  Levi  interpreted  Deut.  ix.  into 
mean  that  the  entire  \mw,  including  Mikra.  Mishnah. 
Talmud,  and  Haggadah.  had  been  revealed  to  Moses 
on  Sinai  (Yer.  Pes.  l?a,  line  59;  Meg.  74d,  2.r»),  while 
in  Gen.  U.  Ixvi,  3  the  blessings  invoked  in  (Jen. 
xxvii.  2*  anr  explained  as  "Mikra.  Mishnah,  Tal- 
mud, aud  Haggadah  "  The  Palestinian  haggadist 
Isaac  divided  these  four  branches  into  two  groups: 
(1)  the  Mikra  and  the  Haggadah,  dealing  with  sub 
jeels  of  general  interest;  and  (2 1  the  Mishnah  and  the 
Talmud,  "  which  can  not  hold  the  attention  of  those 
who  hear  them  "  (Pcsik.  101b;  sec  Bacher,  ■  Ag.  Pal. 
Amor."  ti.  211). 

According  toa  note  of  Tan^iumaben  Abba  (of  the 
latter  part  of  the  -1th  cent.)  on  Cant.  v.  14  (Cant.  R. 
ad  lof.),  a  student  must  la-  familiar  with  all  four 
branches  of  knowledge,  Mikra.  Mishnah,  Halakah 
(the  last-named  term  used  here  instead  of  "Tal- 
mud"), and  Haggadah;  while  Samuel  b.  Judah  b. 
Abun.  a  Palestinian  amora  of  the  same  century,  In- 
terpreted Prov.  xxviii.  11  as  an  allusion  to  the  hala 
kist  ("  man  of  the  Talmud  ")  and  to  the  haggadist 
("man  of  the  Haggadah";  Yer.  Hor.  4Sc .  see  also 
Pesik.  176a;  Lev.  R.  xxi  .  Talmud  and  llaggadaln. 
Here  may  be  mentioned  also  the  concluding  passage 
of  the  mishuaic  treatise  Abot  (v..  end):  "  At  the  age 
of  five  to  the  Bible;  at  the  age  of  ten  to  the  Mish- 
nah; at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  Talmud."  This  is 
ascribed  by  many  to  the  ancient  tanna  Samuel  ha 
Raton  (see  Bacher,  "  Ag.  Tan."  i.  378).  although 
the  sequence  of  study  which  it  mentions  is  evi- 
dently that  which  was  customary  during  the 
amoraic  period  (comp.  also  the  saying  of  Alwyc 
in  Ret.  50a). 

The  following  passages  from  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud may  likewise  serve  to  illustrate  the  special 
usage  which  finally  made  the  word  "Talmud" 
current  as  the  name  of  the  work.  Samuel,  one 
of  the  earliest  Buhylonian  amoraim,  interpreted  the 
words  of  Zeeh.  viii.  10,  "neither  wns  there  any 
peace  to  him  that  went  out  or  came  in." as  applying 
to  the  restlessness  of  one  who  turns  from  the  Tal 
mud  and  confines  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Mish- 
nah (Hag  10a).  Johanan.  the  younger  Palestinian 
contemporary  of  Samuel,  extends  the  allusion  to 
"him  also  who  turns  from  one  Talmud  to  study 
another."  referring  here  to  Bahli  and  to  Yeru- 
shalmi.  It  is  very  possible  that  he  hail  noticed  that 
in  the  caw  of  his  numerous  Babylonian  pupils  the 
transition  from  the  mishnaic  exegesis  which  they 
had  acquired  at  home  to  that  of  the  Palestinian 
schools  was  not  made  without  disturbing  *h"ir  peace 
of  mind.  Allusions  to  the  "Talmud  of  Babylon" 
by  two  prominent  Babylonians  who  settled  in  Pal- 
estine (Ze'eni  and  Jeremiah)  have  likewise  been  pre- 
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h  rv~.)  (B.  M  8ftc;  Sanh.  24a);  and  they  confirm 
Johanan's  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

In  Babylonia  the  Aramaic  noun  "  gemar"  (emphat 
ic  •  tat.-,  "gemara")  was  formed  from  the  verb  "IQJ 
(which  does  not  occur  in  Palestinian  texts),  having 
the  meaning  of  "learn. "    This  substantive  accord- 
ingly designates  that  which  has  been 
The        learned,  and  the  learning  transmitted 

Gemara.  to  scholars  by  tradition,  although  it  is 
used  also  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
connote  the  traditional  exposition  of  the  Mishnah; 
and  it  therefore  gained  currency  as  a  designation  of 
the  Talmud.  In  the  modern  editions  of  the  Baby- 
Ionian  Talmud  the  term  "Gemara"  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  this  sense;  but  in  nearly  every  case  it 
wits  substituted  at  a  later  time  for  the  objectionable 
word  "Talmud,"  which  was  interdicted  by  the  cen- 
sor. The  only  passage  in  which  "Gemara  ■  occurs 
with  the  meaning  of  "Talmud  "  in  the  strict  sense 
of  that  term  and  from  which  it  was  not  removed  by 
the  censor  is  Er.  82b,  where  it  is  used  by  Nahman 
bar  Jacob,  a  Babylonian  a  mora  of  the  second  half  of 
the  third  century.  For  further  details  see  Bachcr, 
"Gemara,"  in  "Hebrew  Union  College  Annual."  pp. 
26-36,  Cincinnati.  1904,  where  the  word  is  shown 
to  have  been  used  for  "Talmud"  from  the  geonic 
period  (see  also  idem,  "  Die  Terminologie  der  Amo- 
rtcr,"  pp.  Slttuq.,  Leipsie,  1905).  The  later  editions 
of  the  Talmud  frequently  substitute  for  the  word 
"Gemara"  the  abbreviation  D*C  (Aramaic,  *"TTD  KTtC 
=  "the  six  orders  of  the  Mishnah"),  which  has 
come  to  be,  with  the  pronunciation  "Shas,"  a 
popular  designation  for  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  the  term  "Shem'ata" 
(KTiyot?).  which  was  used  in  Babylonia  to  designate 
the  halakic  portion  of  the  Talmud,  and  which  was 
thus  contrasted  with  "Haggadah"  (see  Hag.  26a; 
Sotah  20a  ;  Sanh.  88b;  comp.  also  M.  K.  23a,  where 
"Shemu'ah,"  the  Hebrew  Torm.  occurs  in  a  baraita). 
In  the  tenth  century  this  word  was  used  In  Moham- 
medan circles  to  designate  Jewish  tradition  as  well 
as  its  chief  source,  the  Talmud ;  so  that  Mas'udi  refers 
to  Saadia  Gaon  as  an  "ashma'ti  "(i.e.,  a  believer 
in  the  tradition),  using  this  term  in  contrast  to  "  Ka- 
raite" (see  Pinsker,  "  Llkkutc  ?admoniyyot."  i.  S). 
A  "Kitab  al  Ashma'ah"  (i.e.,  "Talmud")  is  also 
mentioned  ("Z.  D.  M.  G."  Iviii.  669). 

The  theorem  that  the  Talmud  was  the  latest  devel- 
opment of  traditional  science  has  been  demon- 
strated by  this  discussion  of  the  meaning  and  the 
use  of  the  word  itself.  The  Talmud  accordingly 
dates  from  the  time  following  the  final  redaction  of 
the  Mishnah;  and  it  was  taught  in  the  academy  of 
Judah  I.  as  the  commentary  on  the  tannaitic  Hala- 
kah.  The  editorial  activity  which,  from  the  mass  of 
halakic  material  that  had  accumulated  since  Akiba 'a 
Mishnah,  crystallized  the  Talmud  in  accordance  with 
the  systematic  order  introduced  by  that  teacher,  im- 
plied the  interpretation  and  critical  examination  of 
the  Halakah,  and  was,  therefore,  analogous  to  Tal- 
mudic  methodology. 

There  were,  likewise,  many  elements  of  tannaitic 
tradition,  especially  the  midrashic  exegesis  of  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  numerous  halakic  interpretations, 
lexicographical  and  material,  which  were  ready 
for  incorporation  Into  the  Talmud  in  its  more  re- 


stricted meaning  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Mishnah 
of  Judah  I.  When  this  Mishnah  became  the  stand- 
ard halakic  work,  both  as  a  source  for  decisions  of 
questions  of  religious  law.  and.  even  more  espe- 
cially, as  a  subject  of  study  in  the  academies,  the 
Talmud  interpretation  of  the  mishnalc  text,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practise,  naturally  became  the  most 
important  branch  of  study,  and  included  the  other 
branches  of  traditional  science,  being  derived  from 
the  Halakah  and  the  Mid  rash  (halakic  exegesis), 
and  also  including  haggadic  materia),  though  to 
a  minor  degree.  The  Talmud,  however,  was  not 
an  independent  work;  and  it  was  this  characteristic 
which  constituted  the  chief  difference  between  it  and 
the  earlier  subjects  of  study  of  the  tannaitic  period. 
It  bad  no  form  of  its  own,  since  it  served  as  a  run- 
ning commentary  on  the  mishnatc  text;  and  this 
fact  determined  the  character  which  the  work  ulti- 
mately assumed. 

The  Talmud  is  practically  a  mere  amplification  of 
the  Mishnah  by  manifold  comments  and  additions: 
so  that  even  those  portions  of  the  Mishnah  which 
have  no  Talmud  are  regarded  as  com- 

Relation  ponent  parts  of  it  and  are  accordingly 
to  included  in  the  editions  of  Itabli.  The 
Mishnah.  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Talmud  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Mishnah— a 
tradition,  transmitted  orally  for  centuries,  was  finally 
cast  into  definite  literary  form,  although  from  the 
moment  in  which  the  Talmud  became  the  chief 
subject  of  study  in  the  academies  it  had  a  double 
existence,  and  was  accordingly,  iu  its  final  stage, 
redacted  in  two  different  forms.  The  Mishuah  of 
Judah  I.  was  adopted  simultaneously  in  Babylon 
and  Palestine  as  the  halakic  collection  par  excel- 
lence; and  at  the  same  time  the  development  of  the 
Talmud  was  begun  both  at  Sepphoris,  where  the 
Mishnah  was  redacted,  and  at  Nehardea  and  Sura, 
where  Judah 's  pupils  Samuel  and  Kab  engaged  in 
their  epoch-making  work.  The  academies  of  Baby- 
lon and  of  Palestine  alike  regarded  the  study  of  the 
Mishnah  and  its  interpretation  as  their  chief  task. 
The  Amoraim,  as  the  directors  and  members  of  theso 
academics  were  called  (see  Amoka),  became  tho 
originators  of  the  Talmud;  and  its  final  redaction 
marked  the  end  of  the  amoraic  times  in  the  same  way 
that  the  period  of  the  Tannaim  was  concluded  by 
the  compilation  of  the  Mishnah  of  Judah  I.  Liko 
the  Mishnah,  the  Talmud  was  not  the  work  of  one 
author  or  of  several  authors,  but  was  the  result  of 
the  collective  labors  of  many  successive  generations, 
whose  toil  finally  resulted  in  a  book  unique  in  its 
mode  of  development. 

Before  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  origin 
and  peculiar  form  of  the  Talmud,  the  two  recensions 
of  the  work  itself  may  be  briefly  described.  The 
general  designation  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  as 
"Talmud  Yerushalmi."  or  simply  as  "  Yerushalml," 
is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  Palestinian 
Targum.  The  term  originated  in  the  geonic  period, 
when,  however,  the  work  received  also  the  more 
precise  designations  of  "Talmud  of  Palestine." 
"Talmud  of  the  Land  of  Israel,"  "Talmud  of  the 
West,"  and  "  Talmud  of  the  Western  Lands. "  Yeru- 
shalmi has  not  been  preserved  in  its  entirety ;  large 
portions  of  it  were  entirely  lost  at  an  early  date, 
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wliik-otlier  parttextatonly  In  fragments.  Thccditio 
princcps(ed.  Ikuuhcrg.  Yetiice.  lH'Mst  *stf.),  on  which 
nil  later  editions  are  based,  terminates  with  tlx-  fol- 
lowing  remark :  "Tims  far  we  have  found  w  hat  is 
contained  in  this Talmud i  ami  we  have  endeavored 
iu  vain  In  (iliiain  Ike  missing  portions, "  <  M  llM'  four 
miinusciipts  used  for  this  Brat  editinu  trump,  t  la- 
note  at.  th<!  conclusion  of  Shad.  \\.  1 7  j  anil  the 
passage  just  cited  i,  only  one  is  now  in  existence;  it 
is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Ley den  (si  c  below).  Of  the  six  orders  of  the  Mi>li 
nali  the  fifth,  Koilashim,  is  missing  entirely  froiu  the 
Palestinian  Talmud,  while  of  the  sixth.  Tohoroi,  it 
contains  only  the  tirst  three  chapters 
The  of  the  treatise  Nidduh  (iv.  4«d-.*ilhj. 
Palestinian  The  treatises  of  the  orders  of  the 
Talmud.  Mishnah  nre  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing sequence  in  this  Talmud ;  I  he 
pagination  also  is  given  here,  in  parent  heses,  to 
indicate  the  length  of  the  several  treatise-: 


the  treatise  Xiddnhcnds  abruptly  after  the  tirst  lines 
of  eh.  iv. 

Maimoakiet  expressly  states  in  the  introduction  to 
his  commentary  on  the  Mishnah  that  in  his  time 
Vertmbalini  was  extant  for  the  entire  first  five  orders 
(comp.  Abraiutni  ibn  Ihmd.  ed.  Keubauer,  "M.  .1. 

C."  i.  5T);  therefore  he  must  have  seen  the  Yelll- 
shalmi  of  the  ordei  I\'«lashin».  although  he  himself 
iI'M's  not  quote  it  in  his  continental  v  on  this  order 
(see  Fnuikcl,  "Mcbo,"  p.  -loin.  Except  for  the 
treatise  Xiddah.  on  the  other  hand,  there  wa«,  Ac- 
cording to  Maimoii  ides  (/.<•.  I.  no  Yeruslutltnl  for  the 
sixth  onh  r.  A  South  Aruliiiiu  work  of  the  flfleetitll 
Century,  however.  i|tMrt«4i  the  Ueiuara  "on  '(.kgin  in 

the  (icuiara  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem."  Which  is 

said  to  contain  a  passage  on  the  zodiac  (sec  Stein- 
si-hneidcr.  "Catalog  i|e|  llebnUsrhen  ilnttdschrlflftt 
tier  KQniglichen  liihlkitliek  /u  Ikilin."  p.  Cm.  Iterlia. 
JsTMi.  Thenuthorof  this  quotation,  therelore,  knew 
Yerushalmi  for  tin-  last  treatise  of  the  sixth  order, 


r  - 


"»;^  -  ruv/.v  :a  ^  *\  b  w  ir 

y >»y  rPV"WS,H  jft  fC3  1  w""  ' 


«»Tp»*g»  &*rcnn  e..„^i*L 


1'AHK.S  FROM  A  Mam  SCRIPT  OK  THK  Jkki  sai  km  l  Auai  t». 

<F'»n  (W  Calr->  (Swluh.) 


I.  Z«r«'lm:  nernkul  (Sn-Hill;  IValnl'w  ilbli  IteniDl  UEIc- 
SHr>:  Kl'luvliiiiSHii  :CM>:  snei.i'it  i:cu  :w<l>:  1%-nimei  <«»i-4Sbi; 
Ma'ttwrot  us- ssac  Ita'uerttMml  iSUb-iMn  iiMiiuii  (Ka-40b)t 
•orliih  MBrHHb);  Hlklturtm  "Vie  A'kIi. 

it.  Mo'ed:  BhablKt  (te-Ua>i  *RruMn  ms«  se.li:  ivsahim 
(3Ta  37<li:  Veins  >:tsa  t.Vi:  stiekullin  1 4-Ti«-— ."»! I ■  v :  Siikknh  i.">l<- 
.V«li;  It.wih  ha-Shiinsh  (SHu-Wili:  Itezah  tftlM-«HI»):  Tn'antl 
«s  i ;    M.vithih  "CM  !M);   l.latfiirnli  ITU  TftlK   MoVil  Kalan 
tSI«i  .".1.1 

III.  NaBhim:  Cebamnt  Ma);  Ko(ah  (tfil  McVi  KewiM 
DUr  Mil  Nislarlm  <.'We  ISdi:  liltUn  <t:ta  .V«li:  Nazlr  Vsar, 
(IddtiKhlN  <">s>i  S*d). 

IV.  Nezikin:  Itaiut  Kuiiuiia  1 2k        ll«t«  Ne^l'a  I7r  ISfi; 
Ralia  Kaira  tlAI  ITdi;  asMMHirtn  tV»d  3nf>:  Ndkkot  Ck»t 
MwtaVut  OCJr-'lisil i ;  'Alaatali  Zamh  ttM  4-%»» i ;  Roeavul(Ur  «s.  i. 

VI.  Toborot:  M-l«Uli  i4>si  Slbl. 

In  older  ii.  the  las:  tour  chapters  <>f  Shahhal  are 
ini-siug  from  the  I'alesiinian  Talmud,  while  the  trea- 
lise  Shekalitn  has  la-en  incorporated  into  tlieedltlnns 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  from  Ycni-halmi.  and  is 
found  also  in  a  Munich  manuscript  of  Ihthll.  In 
nriler  iv.  the  treatises  Abot  and  'Eduyot  are  mia*Mtj{ 

in  laiiii  Talranttlin,  and  the  concluding  chapter  of 
Makk<>t,  is  wanlhiif  in  Yerushalini.    In  order  vi. 


although  it  is  possible  that  the  passage  quitted  may 
have  been  in  the  lost  portion  of  the  treatise  Niddah, 
aud  that  the  name  "T  kyin"  may  have  been  used 
instciul  of  "Tohorot."  For  furlher  details  on  the 
missing  sections  of  Yerushaltnl  See  Frankel.  Ir.  pp. 
4Sa  tt  teq.;  Weiss,  "Dor."  iii.  W2;  Huber.  in  It.  i- 
liner's  "  Mapi/in."  v.  1(NM45;  and  St  rack,  "  Kinlei- 
tungin  den  Talmud,"  pp.  811-65,  The  tnlslinatc  text 
on  which  the  I'alesiinian  Talmud  is  based  has  been 
preserved  in  Its  entirety  in  a  manuscript  belonging 
to  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
lias,  been  edited  by  W.  II.  Lowe  ("The  Mishnah  on 
Which  the  Palestinian  Talmud  Hest*,"  Cambridge. 
IMH8). 

The  PnleStlnlan  Talnunl  is  so  airanm  d  in  the  «sli- 
lions  that  each  chapter  is  preceded  by  its  entire 

mlshaalc  text  with  the  paragraphs  ntiMiberett,  this 

being  bdlowed  by  the  Talnunl  on  the  .several  para- 
•riaphs  In  the  tirst  seven  rhapters  of  Berakot  the 
paragraplis  are  designated  as  "First  Mishnah" 

i  S    ♦jnO),  "Seiolid  Mishnah  "  etc.  .  while  ill  the  re- 
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maining  chapters  and  all  the  othrr  treatises  the 
paragraphs  are  termed  "balakot  "  (  s  H3^n)  I"  lin- 
early chapters  the  mishnaic  text  of  each  paragraph 
is  repeated  entire  in  the  THlmnd  at  I  he  beginning  (if 
the  paragraph;  hut  later  only  the  lirst  words  are 
prefaced  to  the  Talmudic  text.  Even  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  Talmud  the  designation  of  the 
paragraph  and  the  beginning  of  the  minimum  text 
are  given.  The  editio  princeps  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed this  arrangement  from  the  manuscripts,  al- 
though the  system  is  much  more  simple  in  the  frag- 
ment of  Ycrushalmi  edited  by  I'aul  von  KokowzoIT 
in  the  "  Memoircs  di;  la  Society  Archcologiquc  de 
St  .  Petersbourg"  (xi.  195-805),  which  contains  Home 
paragraphs  of  the  sixth  and  eighth  chapters  of  Baba 
Kamma.  This  fragmeut  begius  with  the  concluding 
Hues  of  the  Talmudic  text  of  ch.  v.;  but  between 
them  and  the  beginning  of  ch.  vi.  the  Mishnah  is 
lacking,  so  that  the  superscription.  "Chapter  vi.," 
is  followed  immediately  by  the  Talmudic  text. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  beginning  of  the  para 
graph,  either  in  the  first  or  in  the  succeeding  para- 
graphs; nor  is  there  any  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
paragraphs  4  and  7  of  ch.  viii.  have  no  Talmud.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  manuscript  to  which  this 
fragment  belonged  contained  only  the  Talmudic 
text,  thus  presupposing  the  use  of  a  special  copy 
of  the  Mishuah.  It  is  likewise  noteworthy  that  in 
the  tirst  two  chapters  of  Bcrnkot  the  sections  of  the 
Talmudic  text  on  some  of  the  paragraphs  are  desig- 
nated in  the  editions  by  the  word  "piska"  (section), 
a  term  found  occasionally  also  in  other 
The  Style  portions  of  the  text  of  Ycrushalmi. 
of  the  Ye-  The  style  of  Yerushalmi  may  Ik- 
rushalmi.  indicated  by  a  brief  analysis  of  it  few- 
sections,  such  as  Ber.  i.  1 ;  R.  II.  i.  1. 
2;  Git  "  I;  and  B.  B.  I.  6. 

Iter.  i.  I :  The  text  of  this  paragraph,  which 
begins  the  Mishuah,  is  as  follows: 

"  miring  what  lime  tn  tba  evening  l«  the  reading  of  the  'Sto- 
ma' '  begun  ?  From  the  tlcno  when  tlx-  prteatH  go  In  Ui  ml  their 
hnven  [see  Ix-v.  xxU.  7]  until  the  end  of  the  Oral  watch  of  the 
nlghl.  MKB  helng  the  wnnlg  of  It.  Elleieer.  The  sage*,  however. 
■t  until  midnight,  though  R.  Gamaliel  my»  until  the  coming 
of  the  dawn." 

The  Talmud  on  this  paragraph  (2a.  line  34-3a,  line 
8>  contains  three  sections,  which  correspond  to  the 
three  opinions  and  the  contents  of  which  an-  us  fol- 
lows: (1)  A  citation,  front  a  baraita,  of  another 
tannuitic  regulation  defining  the  Mishuah  that 
governs  the  muling  of  the  "  Shcma'"  in  the  eve 
ning;  two  sayings  of  Jose  (a  Palestinian  a  mora  of 
the  4th  cent. ).  serving  to  elucidate  the  baruita  (2a, 
34-45).  Kemarks  on  the  [wisition  of  one  who  is  in 
doubt  whether  he  has  read  the  "ShenuV,"  with 
analogous  coses,  according  to  Jeremiah,  whose  views 
were  transmitted  by  Zccra  II.  (4th  cent.),  the  tirst 
case  being  decided  according  to  the  Imraita  already 
mentioned  (2a.  45-2b.  4).  Another  passage  from  the 
baraita.  designating  the  appearance  of  the  stars  as 
an  indication  of  the  time  in  question;  explanation 
of  this  baraita  by  Abba  bar  I'uppai  (transmitter, 
Pbinehas:  both  of  the  4th  cent.);  other  passages 
on  the  appearance  of  the  stars  as  bearing  on  the  rit 
ual,  together  with  a  dialectic  explanation  by  Jose  b. 
Abin  (second  half  of  the  4th  cent.)  and  a  saying  by 


'  Judah  b.  Puzzi  (2b,  5-31).   A  baraita  on  the  division 
i  between  day  and  night,  and  other  passages  bearing 
j  on  the  same  subject  (ih  lines  81-41).    The  meaning 
of  "ben  ha  shemashot  "  (twilight ),  and  an  answer 
1  by  Tanhuiim  b,  Abba  (latter  part  of  the  4th  cent.), 
i  together  with  another  solution  given  by  a  baraita 
(ib.  lines  41-4*5).    Discussion  of  this  baraita  by  A  In. 
and  Jose  (1th  cent.);  reference  by  Maid  ton  question 
dialing  with  this  subject  which  he  addressed  telle/- 
eklab  of  Casarea  (4th  cent.)  from  Mishuah  Zab.  i.  6, 
and  the  answer  of  the  latter (2b,  4«-2c,  9).  Amoraic 
sayings  and  a  Imraita  on  the  beginning  of  the  day  (ib. 
lines  9-20i.    A  sentence  of  taunaitic  origin  in  no 
way  related  to  the  preceding  matters:  "One  who 
prays  standing  must  hold  his  feet  straight,"  and  the 
controversy  on  this  subject  between  Levi  and  Simon 
(3d  cent.),  the  one  adding,  "like  the  angels."  and 
the  other,  "like  the  priests";  comments  on  these 

1  wo  comparisons  (2c,  20-81 ).  Further  discussion 
regarding  the  beginning  of  the  day,  introduced  by 
u  saying  of  Hanina's(8dcent. );  haggadic  statements 
concerning  the  dawn;  a  conversation  between  Hiyya 
the  Elder  and  Simeon  b.  Halafta  (latter  part  of  "the 
tannuitic  period);  cosinological  comments:  dimen- 
sions of  the  firmament,  and  the  cosmic  distances  ex- 
pressed in  units  of  50  ami  500  years,  together  with 
similar  haggadic  material,  chiefly  tannnitic  in  ori- 
gin: Huggadic  sayings  on  (ten.  i.  6,  introduced  by 
a  saying  of  Abin's  (4th  cent  ),  and  including  sayings 

by  Rab,  Judah  b.  Pazzi.  and  Hanina; 
Examples.  Haggadic  material  on  Isa.  xl.  22.  in- 
troduced by  a  controversy  between 
Johanan  and  Simeon  b.  Lakish  (3d  cent.),  nnd  on 
(Sen.  il.  4  (2c,  81-2d,  11).  On  the  second  part  of  the 
tirst  mishnaic  sentence;  the  views  of  Judah  I.  and 
Nathan  on  the  number  of  the  night-watches,  and  an 
exegetic  discussion  of  them,  with  an  allusion  to  Ps. 
cxix.  02  ("at  midnight"),  as  well  as  haggadic  mate- 
rial concerning  David  and  his  harp,  with  especial 
reference  to  Ps.  Ivii.  9  (2d.  11-44). 

(2)  Assi  in  the  name  of  Johanan:  "The  ruling  of 
the  sages  ["'  until  midnight  "]  is  the  valid  one,  and 
forms  the  basis  for  the  counsel  given  by  Jose  [4th 
cent.]  to  the  members  of  the  academy"  (ib.  lines 
45-48).  Baraita  on  the  reading  of  the  "Shema'  "  in 
the  synagogue;  a  question  bearing  on  this  mutter, 
and  Huna's  answer  in  the  name  of  the  Babylonian 
umora  Joseph  (ih.  lines  48-52),  an  illustration  being 
given  in  an  anecdote  regarding  Samuel  b.  Xuhmun, 
together  with  a  haggadic  saving  by  him  {ib.  lines 
52-58).  A  contradictory  view  by  Joshua  b.  Levi, 
together  with  pen  incut  haggadic  sayings  to  the 
effect  that  the  "Shemoneh  Esreh"  must  follow  im- 
mediately the  after-benediction  of  the  "  Shcma"' 
(ih.  lines  50-78). 

(3)  B.  Gamaliel's  view  compared  with  an  anal 
ogous  opinion  of  Simeon  b.  Yohui,  together  w  ith  a 
question  which  remains  unanswered  (2d,  74-3u,  3). 

K.  H.  i.  1,2:  These  two  paragraphs,  which  arc 
combined  into  one  in  Babli.  deal  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  four  seasons  (new  years):  Nisun  1,  Elul 
1,  Tishri  I,  and  Shelmt,  1  (or  15).  The  Talmud  on 
pur.  1  is  found  in  56a.  44-56d,  52.  and  that  on  par. 

2  in  56d,  52-57a.  30. 

Talmud  on  par.  I :  (a)  The  "new  year  of  the  kings." 
Exegetic  deductions  and  elucidations,  beginning 
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with  the  interpretation  of  Kx.  xii.  1 ;  Jouanau 'sex- 
ploitation of  II  Chron.  iii.  2;  a  controversy  between 
lltinuninh  anil  Mani  regarding  tin-  nme  verse;  an 
explanation  by  Aha  of  Ex.  xii.  1  ;  a  baralta  by 
Samuel  on  the  autne  verse;  and  similar  material 
(56n,  44-o6l),  10).  ljitnina's  saying  that  even  the 
years  of  Gentile  kings  were  dated  from  Nisan.  and 
the  continuation  thereof  by  Iiililieal  passages  from 
Haggai  and  Zechariah.  together  with  the  contradict 
ory  view  of  the  Uabylonian  amora  'Efa  or  Hefa; 
remarks  ami  objections  by  Jonah  and  Isaac  (56b. 
10-29).  Jonah  on  the  practical  importance  of  the 
new  year  for  dating  business  documents  (ift.  lines 
20-33).  On  the  new  year  in  the  chronology  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  ami  Judah,  together  with  an  inter- 
pretation of  I  Kings  ii.  11,  and  several  haggadic 
passagcs  referring  to  David  (ib.  lines  33-52). 

(b)  The  "  new  year  of  the  feasts."  Statement  that 
according  to  Simeon  b.  Yohai  Nisan  1  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  for  the  sequence  of  the  feasts; 
a  taunaitic  midrash  of  considerable  length  on  Lev. 
xxiii.  38.  and  a  reply  by  Ela  (4th  cent.)  to  a  ques 
tlon  bearing  on  this  matter:  additional  remarks  am) 
objections  by  amoraim  of  the  fourth  century,  to- 
gether with  the  citation  of  a  saying  by  the  scholars 
"of  that  place"  («.*  .  Babylonia;  56b.  52-56c,  15); 
various  discussions  on  kindred  subjects,  especially 
those  whose  content  involved  halakic  exegesis  (56c. 
16-56(1,  14). 

(r)  The  "new  year  for  tithes  of  cattle."  declared 
by  MeTr  to  be  Elul  1.  Proof  by  the  Babylonian 
amora  Huna.  who  deduced  an  opposing  view  from 
Ps.  lxv.  14;  the  relation  In-' wren  Ben  4A/./.ai,  who 
is  mentioned  in  a  baraita  belonging  to  this  passage, 
and  Akiba  (ib.  lines  14-831;  interpretation  of  Mish- 
nuh  Bek.  vii.  7  as  being  analogous  in  content;  a 
citation  by  Mani  of  a  halakic  exegesis  bv  his  father, 
Jonah  (ib.  lines  33-52). 

Talmud  on  par.  2:  (a)  Tishri  1,  the  "new  year 
for  the  counting  of  the  years. Deductions  front 
Biblical  passages;  discussion  on  the  subject  be- 
tween Jonah  and  the  members  of  the  college;  Jo- 
nah's quotation  of  Hanina's  saying  on  the  names  of 
the  months,  and  a  saying  of  Simeon  b.  Ltkish  on 
the  names  of  the  angels  (56d,  52-77).  (ft)  The  "  new- 
year  for  the  Sabbatical  years  and  the  years  of  Jubi- 
lee." Biblical  inference  (56d.  77-57a,"  2).  <<•)  The 
"new  year  for  the  planting  of  trees."  Explana- 
tion and  exegetical  deduction  (ib.  lines  3-14). 
(<f)  The  "new  year  for  vegetables."  Elucidation 
and  discussion  <!'/<.  lines  14-23).  </)  The  "new  year 
for  trees,"  this  section  Iteing  supplemented  by  an 
example  from  a  tannaitic  account  of  Aklba's  prac 
tise.  with  explanations  (ib.  lines  23-30). 

(Jil.  ii.  1;  Inadequate  attestation  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  bill  of  divorce.  The  Talmud  on  the  pas- 
sage (44a,  34-71);  a  special  case  in  the  Mishnah 
shown  to  contain  the  opinion  of  Judoh  b.  Ilai  (i'A. 
lines  34-40);  two  casuistic  questions  by  Jose  and 
the  Babylonian  nmora  Hi&dn.  and  the 

Further    answers  furnished  by  the  Mishnah  (ib. 
Examples,  lines  40-50);  a  more  detailed  discus 
sion  of  another  question  of  similar 
content,  with  reference  to  a  controversy  between 
Johanan  and  Simeon   b.   Lakish.  together  with 
notes  thereon  by  Amnii  ami  Zcera.  and  a  discus 


simi  concluding  with  a  comment  by  Mani  (it:  lines 
50-71). 

B.  B.  I.  6:  (<»)  A  short  exegetic  proof  by  Ela.  based 
on  Prov.  xviii.  11  (lid,  71  et  sry.).  (A)  A  haraita 
dealing  with  analogous  matter,  together  with  a  re- 
mark by  Jose  b.  Abin  (ib.  lines  72-75). 

Although  this  analysis  of  the  contents  of  four 
parts  of  Ycrushalmi  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
structure  of  the  entire  work,  it  will  serve  to  show 
the  difference  between  its  several  parts  in  regard 
both  to  their  length  and  to  their  amplifica- 
tions of  the  simple  explanations  of  the  Mishnah. 
A  comparison  of  the  portions  of  the  Palestinian 
Talmud  here  summarized  with  the  corresponding 
sections  of  Bahli.  as  given  below,  iB  especially  in- 
structive. 

Ycrushalmi.  when  regarded  as  a  work  of  litera- 
ture, is  noteworthy  for  a  textual  peculiarity  which 
is  characteristic'  of  it,  though  found  also  in  Bahli, 
namely,  the  large  number  of  literal  repetitions. 
Entire  passages,  sometimes  whole  columns,  of  the 
Talmud  an-  found  in  two,  occasionally  in  three, 
separate  treatises,  in  which  they  differ  from  each 
other  by  mere  variants,  most  of  them  due  to  cor- 
ruptions of  the  text.  These  repetitions  throw  some 
light  on  the  redaction  of  the  Talmudic  text,  since 
they  prove  that  lie  fore  the  editing  of  the  treatises  was 
undertaken  a  uniform  mass  of  material  was  already  at 
hand  in  a  definitely  revised  form ;  they  likewise  show- 
that  in  the  compilation  of  the  Talmud  otic  portion 
was  explained  by  another,  as  was  natural  in  view 
Of  the  character  of  the  contents.  The  opportunity 
was  gladly  seized,  moreover,  to  repeat  didactic  ma- 
terial in  passages  where  it  did  not 
Passages  strictly  belong.  These  repetitions  arc 
Repeated,  obviously  of  great  value  in  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  Talmud.  Since  suffi- 
cient attention  has  never  yet  been  paid  to  this  phe 
nomenon  of  Ycrushalmi.  a  list  is  here  given  of  those 
possages  of  the  first  order,  Zcra'im,  which  are  re- 
peated in  other  orders.  It  must  l>e  noted,  however, 
that  this  list  includes  neither  citations liased  on  pas- 
sages of  another  treatise  nor  parallel  passages  con- 
sisting of  a  single  sentence. 

(»»)  Passages  from  the  order  I.  repeated  in  the 
order  ii. : 

Ber.  mi.  line*  III  1H  =  Sh«h.  :1a.  fltt  3h.  30.  Ber  4a.  30  «l  - 
Slu'k.  47a.  13-5H  -  M.  fc.  Kfc\  4n  KM.  S  Her  5a.  33-4K  =  M.  K. 
K2h.  14  47.  Her.  .VI.  14  311  -  Shah.  Ss,  M  «l.  Her.  W.  ft.5-«a.  9  = 
N .  K .  Kla,  fr-37.  Ber.  Sr.  4  17  =  Yi.roa  44<l.  5H-41S.  Ber.6d.m- 
67  -  Meir.  73d,  15  32.  Her.  7b.  70  7d,  25  -  Ta'an.  87c,  12-«7d.  47. 
Her.  7d,  75  Ss,  All  -  Ta'an.  SV.  3  <W.  Ber.  Sr,  «M»  =  K.  II.  5ftt, 
IS  2.5.  Her.  (la,  Ttt  «».  47  =  Ta'an.  «3<-,  AS  KM.  44.  Her.  ft-.  30  31 
=  Meg.  7  V.  S  10  Ber.  ft-.  41V.54  -  Meg.  75b,  3I-3R.  Her.  10a. 
32-43  -  Pes.  39e.  lrt  27.  Her.  lie.  14  31  =  I'm.  37. ,  .54  71.  Ber. 
13C.  18  35  -  -Er.  33b.  29-37.  Ber.  13e.  44  ffi  =  Silk.  34...  U  31  = 
Meir.  72a.  r»  31.  Ber.  1:4.1.  73  14a.  80  =  Ta'an.  Ma.  75  A4h.  35. 
IVah  IBs,  157  15b,  21  =  Hair.  7rtl>.  2»  VI.  Pe'ah  17a.  39-72  -  llae. 
7fth.  13-47.  IVah  1SI.  tii  33  =  Shek.  4<Vu  4*  «7.  IVah  I8d,  «t 
lft«.  5  ~  Sbefc.  4Sc,  7%  4S,|.  13.  IVah  21a,  25  29  =  Shek.  4>sl.  5ft- 
.V.  Item.  22n,  31  41"  Shek.  4N|.  40  49.  Kit.  2Uh,  27  111  =  "Er. 
Ift\  15  49  =  S«k..ri3ii,  40  73.'  KII.29b.«2-7»  Silk. 52a.  73  52h,  II. 
Shell.  34r.  27  49  =  M.  K  soli.  30  52.  Sheb.  :Ha.W  III  =  stiah.  :lr. 
.V.  II'..  Ter.  44a.  32  .>  =  Shah.  44.1.  4-10.  Ter.  4M.  42,51  -  shab. 
:M.  2  15  (ratnp.  'Ah.  Zarah4l.t.  13  2Si.  Ter.  46a,  41  4Kb.  35  - 
ta.ftLM4tk,K.  Ma'as.49a.  22  28  ^  Snk.53d.43  .53.  Mi'u. 
ISM..  14  32  =  Miah.  lib.  17  3fl.  Ma'aa.  49b.  39 -48  =  Hemh  «2b.  T,' 
•»-.  II  Ma'as.Sh.  53b.  «-44  =  Vi>ma  4.V.  2  M  (<-.>mp  Shebu.  32h. 
.VI  3t<-.  3i.  Ma'aa.  Sh.  ftlh.  4S  .5S  -  Shek.  51b.  1-5  35.  Ma'as,  Sh. 
.V*. 23  5.5  =  'Er.  34e.  33-HS.  Ma'as.  Sh.  5.VI.  «3  «7  -  M.  K.  Mllb, 
72^0(1,  It).    Hal.  57.-.  ]«  30    R.  H.  57b.  <»  ifl. 
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(A)  Passages  from  the  order  i.  repeated  ill  the 
order  Hi. : 

IUr.  rta,  AVfih.  17  =  Sux.  58a.  12-68.  Bcr.  (lb.  51-58  =  $ld.  61o, 
U  K.  Bit.  M.3  19=  tilt,.  47b.  49  «3.  Ber.  111).  42-6*-  KU. 
.'.Hi.  2  27.  Bcr.  Ub.  45  7«)  =  S»l«lJ  20r.  40  84.  IVah  15b,  41-47 
-  K.-L  32e,  10-18.    IViUi  IV,  7-18  ■  (fid.  61b,  7S-8W-.  10.  Own. 

ni>.  ao-asc,  7  =      sia.  7.'»-aab,  21.  kii.  32a,  w-aai.  7  =  ke«. 

34d.  74^»b,  30.  Sh«'b.  3ttb.  25-68  -  £ld.  flic.  58-«ld.  17.  Ter. 
4U\  42-KM.  8  =  Y«-b.  13c.  70-13d.  38.  T«T.  42b.  44-53  =  Naz.53d. 
18-  27.  Trr.  44<\  9-44d.  44  =  Ket.  27b,  S-27c.  39.  Ma'aa.  Sh.  55a. 
Itt  55b.  13  =  Ul(.  47d.  55-70.  -Uriah  tllb,  *UB  ^  Naz.  55c,  32-413. 
Btfc.  84..  32-44  =  Veb.  9b,  71-Br.  8. 

«•)  Passages  from  the  order  i.  repeated  in  the 
order  hr.i 

B«T.  3»,  52  80  =  Sttbh.  30a,  8ft-30h,  8  =  'Ah.  ;  .rah  41r.  48-83. 
Btr.  «b.  UMI  =  8anh.  20a.  43-61L  Pe'ah  16b.  22-25.  43-80  ^  Sanh. 
27<\  38-80.  8h«-b.  35b.  28-40  =  'Ah.  Zarah  44b,  27-41.  Sbeb.  3ftb, 
14-38  =  Mak.  3 la.  33-50.  Ter.  15c,  24  45d.  11  =  'Ab.  Zarab  41a, 
l8-41b.  3.  Ter.  47c.  88  470,  4  =  "Ah.  Zarah  41c.  13  23.  Ma"a.». 
Sh.  54d,  71  55a,  8  =  Sanb.  19a.  63-76.  Ma'aa.  8b.  58r,  9-18  = 
Snnh.  18d,  13-22.  'Uriah  82b.  49-82c.  IO  =  'Ab.  Zarah  45a.  32 
life  Mk 

The  following  parallel  passages  from  the  second  and 
fourth  orders  may  also  be  mentioned  on  account  of 
their  leugth:  Shah.  9c.  62-9d.  59  =  8anh.  24c,  19- 
S4d.  14;  Shah.  14d.  10-15a.  1  = 'Ab.  Zarah  40d. 
12-4 la,  4. 

Despite  these  parallel  passages  in  the  four  orders 
of  Yerushalmi,  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  the  uniform  redaction  of  the  entire  work,  there 
is  proof  to  the  contrary,  which  shows  that  the  first 
two  orders  differ  in  origin  from  the  third  and 
fourth.  While  the  first  and  second  contain  a  large 
number  of  baraitot  with  the  introductory  formula 
-Samuel  transmits [i>KlOE»  *V\].n  there  is  notaslngle 
I wi mi tu  by  Samuel  in  the  third  and  fourth  orders. 
These  latter  two  include,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
controversies  between  Muni  and  Abin,  two  amoraim 
of  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  while  Ze- 
ra'im  and  Mo'ed  contain  very  few  (see  Bacher,  "  Ag. 
Pal.  Amor."  Hi.  398).  The  redaction  of  Yerushalml 
is  discussed  in  further  detail  below. 

The  haggadic  portions  of  Yerushalmi  are  also 
characteristic  of  its  style.    As  in  Babli,  they  fre- 
quently have  only  a  slight  bearing,  sometimes  none 
at  all.  on  the  subject  of  the  mishnalc  section  and  its 
Talmudic  interpretation,  being  added  to  the  pas- 
sages in  which  they  are  found  either  because  they 
were  mentioned  in  the  academy  on  account  of  some 
subject  under  discussion,  or  because,  in  the  process 
of  the  redaction  of  the  treatise,  this  haggadic  mate- 
rial, which  was  valued  for  some  h|k'- 
The  Hag-   cial  reason,  seemed  to  tit  into  the  Tal- 
gadct  of    mudic  text,  at  the  passage  in  question, 
the  Ye-     Many  haggadic  portions  of  Yerushal- 
rushalmi.   mi  are  likewise  found  almost  word  for 
word  in  the  earlier  works  of  Pales- 
tinian midrashic  literature,  especially  in  Genesis 
llahbah,  Leviticus  Kabbah.  Pesikta  di-Hab  Kahana, 
Ekah  (lamentations)  Rabbnti.  and  Midrash  She- 
muel.   These  parallel  passages  do  not  always  prove 
actual  borrowing;  for  the  same  earlier  source  may 
have  been  used  in  the  redaction  both  of  Yerushalmi 
Mid  of  the  midrashic  works.    The  haggadot  of  the 
Palestinian  Talmud  were  collected  and  annotated  by 
Samuel  ben  Isaac  JatTe  Ashkenazl  in  his  "Yefeh 
Mar'eh"  (Venice.  1589),  and  they  were  translated 
into  German  by  WQnacheC4  Der  Jerusalemische  Tal 


mud  in  Seinen  Haggadischen  Bestandtheilen."  Zu- 
rich. 1880). 

Linguistically,  the  Palestinian  Talmud  is  Aramaic, 
In  so  far  as  its  framework  (like  the  elucidations  of 
the  mishnaic  text  by  the  members  of  the  academies 
and  the  amoraic  discussions  connected  with  thetn) 
is  redacted  in  that  language;  the  greater  portion  of 
the  terminology  is  in  like  manner  Aramaic.  The 
same  dialect  is  employed  in  general  for  the  nar- 
rative sections,  including  both  the  haggadot  and 
the  accounts  of  the  lives  of  the  sages  and  their 
pupils.  The  Aramaic  portion  consequently  com- 
prises all  that  is  popular  in  origin  or  content.  The 
Hebrew  sections,  on  the  other  hand,  include  the 
halakic  sayings  of  the  Tannaim,  the  citations  from 
the  collections  of  baraitot,  and  many  of  the  amoraic 
discussions  based  on  the  tauuaitic  tradition,  together 
with  other  sayings  of  the  Amoraim.  This  linguistic 
usage  is  due  to  the  fact  that  both  in  Palestine  and  in 
Baby  lou  the  Halakah  was  for  the  most  part  elucida- 
ted and  expanded  by  the  Amoraim  themselves  in  the 
language  in  which  it  had  been  transmitted  by  the 
Tannaim.  In  the  academy  the  Hebrew  of  the  Mish- 
nah  held  its  place  side  by  side  with  the  Aramaic,  thus 
giving  to  the  latter  a  certain  coloring,  especially 
from  a  lexicographic  point  of  view.  Hebrew  waa 
retained  in  great  measure  also  in  the  amoraic  Hag- 
gadah.  The  Aramaic,  which  assumed  a  fixed  liter- 
ary form  in  Yerushalmi.  is  almost  the  same  as  that 
of  the  earlier  Palestinian  midrashic  works,  differing 
from  them  only  in  a  few  peculiarities,  mostly  ortho- 
graphic. This  idiom,  together  with  that  of  the 
Palestinian  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  has  been 
analyzed  in  G.  Dalnoan's  "Grammatik  des  JQdisch- 
Palastinischen  Aramflisch"  (Leipsic,  1894;  2  ed. 
1905). 

The  first  complete  edition  of  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud (»^33  nobn)  was  printed  at  Venice,  1520-28, 
by  Daniel  BomlK-rg,  and  has  become  the  basis,  down 

to  the  present  day.  of  a  very  large 
Editiona  of  number  of  editious,  including  that  of 
the  Babli.   Basel,  1578-81.  which,  with  the  changes 

and  omissions  marie  by  the  censor,  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  on  later  texts  until  the 
edition  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1720-22.  with 
its  additions,  became  the  model  of  all  subsequent 
editions  of  the  Talmud  (see  below).  The  external 
form  of  Babli  was  determined  by  the  editio  princeps. 
While  the  first  edition  of  Yerushalmi,  in  its  two 
columns  on  each  folio  page,  contains  only  the  text, 
the  editio  princeps  of  Babli  adds  the  commentary 
of  Rashi  on  one  margin  and  the  tosafot  on  the  other, 
together  with  kindred  matter.  Especially  note- 
worthy is  the  fact  that  the  first  edition  of  Babli  has 
a  pagination  which  has  been  retained  in  all  subse- 
quent editions,  thus  rendering  it  possible  to  quote 
passages  with  exactness,  nnd  to  find  citations  readily. 
The  mishnaic  trentises  which  have  no  Babylonian 
Talmud  arc  included  in  the  editions  of  the  Tal- 
mud, together  with  commentaries,  and  these  same 
tractates  are  likewise  found  in  the  only  complete 
mnnuscript  of  Babli  (that  at  Munich),  where  they 
form  an  appendix,  although  they  precede  the  posl- 
Taltnudlc  treatises,  which  arc  likewise  contained  in 
the  editions.  It  has  been  noted  above  that  the  edi- 
tions of  Babli  contain  the  Yerushalmi  for  the  treatise 
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Shekalim;  and  this  is  also  the  rase  in  the  Munich 
manuscript. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  treatises 
of  Babli  which  have  la-en  preserve*!,  together  with 
the  sequence  generally  followed  in  the  edition*,  ami 
the  DUUbei  of  folios  in  each  tractate,  the  pagination 
always  lH-ginning  with  foL  2.  Of  the  570  leaves  of 
the  Munich  codex,  containing  a>M>ut  eighty  lines  to 
a  page,  490  lielong  to  Babli;  this  gives  an  approx- 
imate idea  of  the  size  of  this  Talmud.  The  amount 
of  text  on  MCh  page  or  the  editions,  however,  varies 
greatly  on  aeeountof  the  varying  lengthof  the  com- 
mentary of  Hashi  and  tin-  tosafot  which  accompany 
it :  hut  the  number  of  leaves  shows  the  comparative 
leugths  of  the  several  treatises. 

I.  Zera'im:  IW-rak.rt  KM). 

II.  Mo'ed:  siinMiut  i  157);  "Knibln  1MB);  Praa^lm  (121 i ;  B<-- 
|a!>  140);  yiuritmh  i2T>:  Mu'tsl  Kal«n  lit);  Rouli  lm-Shanab  186) j 
Yumu  <ss>:  gukkuh  <.W>;  TVanlt  i:tli;  Metrlllah  t5Bi. 

III.  Nashim:  Yelwinot  022);  Ketutiot  •  1  lift ;  Klddunliin 
<S2>;  filttlii  igoi;  Seriatim  (9U;  Nuztr  frtOi;  S-itab  <«»>. 

IV.  Nezlkin:  imim  Kattima  HHI.;  Baha  Xezl*S  (lit);  Hal* 
Batm  HTlii;'  'A^hIuIi  Zunili  l7rti;  Saiilittlrin  itCli;  KbrluiVl 
<49>;  Mnkkol  <2»>:  llorayot  tit). 

V.  *odaahim:  />-H»blm  U2t»:  M.-naho»  (110);  Hekorot 
<l«l>:  Ijtiinn  <U2i;  -Arukln  (34):  T.-muruh  CH>;  Kertut  <2S  ; 
Nellah  <22i;  Tamiit  <t)t. 

VI.  Tohorot:  Nld.lati  i73i. 

Babli  thus  contains  but  one  treatise  each  of  the 
first  and  sixth  orders;  of  the  second,  Shekalim  (see 
above)  {slacking;  and  there  is  no  Talmud  on  Eduyot 
or  A  hot  either  in  Babli  or  Yerushalmi.  The  Dftb 
onlerof  Babli  contains  neither  Middot 

Missing  nor  I\innitn,  nor  the  third,  fifth,  sixth, 
Oemaraa.  and  seventh  chapter*  of  Tamid.  It  is 
incorrect,  however,  to  speak  of  miss- 
ing portions  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  since  in  all 
probability  the  sections  which  it  omits  were  en- 
tirely disregarded  in  the  final  redaction  of  the  work, 
and  were  consequently  never  committed  to  writing 
(fort  divergent  opinion  see  Weiss.  "  Dor,"  iii.  271). 
It  will  be  shown  further  on  that  the  mishnaic  trea- 
tises lacking  in  Babli  were  subjects  of  study  in  the 
Bahvl: mint]  academies. 

In  the  editions  the  Babylonian  Talmud  is  so  ar- 
ranged tliat  each  paragraph  of  the  Mishnah  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  portion  of  the  Talmud  which  forms 
the  commentary  OH  it  ;  the  portions  arc  frequently 
divided  into  sections,  rubricked  by  the  successive 
sentences  of  the  mishnaic  paragraph  on  which  they 
are  based,  although  an  entire  paragraph  occasionally 
Serves  as  a  single  text.  Thus  Babli  on  Ket.  ii.  1 
(Ifla-lSb)  is  divided  into  six  sections;  but,  there  is  no 
division  into  sections  for  ii.  2(INb-20b>,  ii.  ;i(20b- 
22a).  ii.  5  (88b).  ami  ii  9 (27b  2Na>.  There  are  three 
Sections  for  ii.  -I  i23ai;  two  for  ii.  (( (28b-26a).  ii.  7 
(2«b-27a).  and  ii.  8  (27a.  b);  and  eight  for  ii.  10 
(2*a,  In.  In  the  Munich  codex,  which  is  based  on  a 
manuscript  of  the  middle  of  Hie  ninth  century  (sec 
Lcwy  in  "  Breslauer  Jahresbcricht."  1905,  p  2s,.  the 
text  of  the  entire  chapter  of  the  Mishnah  is  written 
in  large  diameters  on  the  inner  portion  of  the  page, 
separated  from  the  Talraudic  text,  which  is  in  a 

different  script.  In  the  fragments  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  Oxford,  written  in  1123  anil  containing  a 
portion  of  the  treatise  Kcrilot  (sec  "J.  Q.  H  "ix.  145). 
each  chapter  is  headed  by  the  entire  mishnaic  text  on 
which  it  is  based.    Then  follow  the  sections  of  the 


Talmud,  each  lieginning  with  the  word  'JDO  and 
the  first  |>art  of  the  mishnaic  paragraph  In question, 
although  some  sections  are  marked  by  the  Super- 
scription D'B  I  =  KpD'O  The  superscription  (OCJ. 
which  in  the  editions  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
Talmud  on  each  paragraph  of  the  Mishnah.  is  found 
neither  in  the  Munich  codex  nor  in  the  Bodleian 
fragments,  Most  of  the  manuscripts  containing  one 
or  more  treatises  of  Babli.  and  described  by  11.  N. 
Uabbinovicz  in  the  introductions  to  vols,  i.,  iv.,  viii., 
ix.,  and  xi.  of  his  "IMkduke  Soferim."  ate  m.  ar- 
ranged that  the  entire  mishnaic  text  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter;  ami  this  is  also  occasion- 
ally the  case  in  the  editions,  as  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  treatise  Sanhedrim  In  a  St.  Petersburg  man- 
uscript said  to  date  from  1112  the  paragraphs  are 
repeated  in  their  proper  plat  es  (i'A.  viii.  8).  A  number 
of  c< slices  in  the  Vatican  Library  arc  arranged  partly 
in  the  one  way  ami  partly  in  the  other  ,xi-  13.  15, 
17.  IN),  while  the  system  adopted  in  the  printed 
texts  occurs  in  manuscripts  also  (see  ib.  iv.  6.  8;  xi. 
20).  It  may  la?  mentioned  as  a  curious  circumstance 
that  in  one  manuscript  of  the  Vatican  (i/>.  xi.  15*), 
containing  the  treatise  Pcsabim,  many  passages  are 
voealiz.il  and  accented,  as  is  also  the  case  in  a  Bod 
Irian  fragment  of  Yerushalmi  on  Bcrakot  ("J.  Q.  H  ." 
ix.  150).  A  fragment  of  considerable  length  in  the 
Cambridge  Library,  and  possibly  the  earliest  extant 
manuscript,  of  Babli.  also  contains  the  treatise 
IVsahim;  it  has  la-en  edited  by  1/OweCThe  Krai: 
men t  of  Talmud  Babli  of  the  Ninth  OT Tenth  Cen- 
tury. "  Cambridge.  1*711);  and  in  its 

Earliest     four  folios  it  includes  the  text  of  fols. 
Manuscript  7a.  Isdow  -9a,  middle,  anil  13a.  below 
of  -18a,  above,    of  the  editions,  The 

the  Babli.    pages  are  divided  into  two  columns; 

and  the  entire  mishnaic  text  precedes 
the  chapter;  the  several  stctions,  even  those  begin- 
ning with  a  new  paragraph  of  the  Mishnah.  have 
an  introduction  only  in  the  case  of  the  first  word  of 
the  mishnaic  passage  in  question,  with  the  word 
'JHO  as  superscription. 

The  character  of  Babli  and  Its  divergencies  from 
Yerushalmi  may  In-st  Ik-  illustrated  by  a  citation  of 
its  commentary  on  the  same  passes  of  the  Mish- 
nah as  those  contained  in  the  sections  of  the 
Palestinian  Talmud  already  analyzed. 

Bit.  i.  1  (divided  in  Yerushalmi  into  four  para- 
graphs, but  in  Babli  forms  one  only,  the  explanations 
of  winch  an-  given  in  2a-9a;  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  comparison,  only  those  discussions  in 
Babli  which  refer  to  that  part  of  the  Mishnah  which 

in  Yerushalmi  forms  the  first  paragraph  are  beresum- 

nmri/cd):  of)  The  initial  question  •>{  the  Mishnah  and 
ilslmsis;  two  divergent  answers,  together  w lib  an 
objection  and  its  refutation  (2a;  all  anonymous). 
The  initial  statement  of  the  Mishnah,  and  an  inter- 
pretation of  Lev.  xxii.  7  Itased  on  a  baraita  on  this 
verse  anil  concluding  with  a  note  of  Italibah  b  Shela 
(3b),  and  the  method  of  teaching  this  interpretation 

in  Palestine.  The  contradictions  between  the  state- 
ment of  the  Mishnah  and  three  bamitot  which  are 
successively  statetl  and  tlialeetically  refuted  tall 
anonymous)     A  discussion  of  the  third  baraita  (3a). 

The  opinion  of  R.  Eliezer  I "  until  tl  ml  of  the 

first  watch  of  the  night"),  and  the  problem  whether 
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three  or  four  night-watches  were  implied:  h  hag- 
gadic baruita  with  a  saying  of  R.  Eliczer  on  the 
three  watches  of  the  night,  together  with  a  discus 
sion  of  it.  A  haggadic  excursus  of  some  length, 
beginning  with  Rab's  saying  regarding  the  three 
watches  uf  the  night,  and  containing  a  baraitn  (a 
poem  by  Jose  b.  Halafta )  and  a  disquisition  on  it  (8b). 
Further  details  of  the  night  watches,  beginning 
with  it  controversy  between  Judah  I.  and  Nathan 
(in  a  baraita);  a  haggadic  saying  of  Joshua  b.  Ix-vi 
transmitted  by  Zerika  and  Ammi,  this  section  con 
eluding  with  a  saying  of  Ashi.  Another  saying  of 
Joshua  b  Levi,  transmitted  in  like  manner,  together 
with  two  versions  of  a  comment  by  Abba  b.  Ka- 
huna. Discussion  of  the  first  saying  of  Joshua  b. 
Levi,  beginning  with  the  rising  of  David  "at  mid- 
night"  (Ps.  cxix.  62),  and  devoted  in  the  main  to 
the  connotation  of  the  word  "neshef  "  (rt.  cxix.  147), 
together  with  sayings  of  Ituhylonian  amoraim.  The 
way  in  which  David  knew  when  midnight  had  ar- 
rived, and  concerning  his  harp  (4a).  Further  de 
tails  regarding  David,  Ps.  lvii.  9,  and  Ex.  xl.  4.  with 
an  exegesis  by  Ashi,  which  concludes  the  entire  dis- 
eussion.  Additional  haggadic  material  concerning 
David,  and  a  controversy  between  the  Palestinian 
haggadists  Levi  and  Isaac  on  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  2  with  ref- 
erence to  Ps.  exix.  62.  together  with  comments  and 
citations  of  a  kindred  nature. 

(b)  Dialectic  exposition  of  the  relation  of  the  view 
of  the  scholars  to  the  opiuions  of  H.  Eliezer  and  R. 
Gamaliel,  together  with  the  citation  of  a  baraita  (4b). 
A  controversy  between  Johanan  and  Joshua  b.  Levi 
on  the  sequence  of  the  *  Shema'  "  and  prayer,  based 
on  a  sentence  in  this  baraita  ("  the  '  Shema'  '  is  read : 
prayer  is  offered "),  together  with  a  discussion 
devoted  chiefly  to  exegetic  inferences.  An  objec- 
tion alleged  by  Mar  b.  Rahina  and  based  on  a  passage 
in  the  Mishnah,  and  a  haggadic  saying  of  Eleazarb. 
Abina  to  the  effect  that  he  who  recites  Ps.  cxlv. 

thrice  daily  is  assuredly  a  son  of  the 
Examples  world  to  come,  the  citation  lieing 
from       made  in  this  place  on  account  of  an 
the  Babli.  aphorism  of  similar  content  given  by 

Johanan  iti  the  course  of  the  same 
debate.  A  discussion  of  these  matters,  and  a  saying 
of  Johanan  on  Ps.  cxlv..  together  with  another  hag- 
gadic aphorism  by  Eleazar  b.  Abina  on  the  angels 
Michael  and  Raphael,  and  its  elucidation.  The  view 
of  Joshua  b.  Levi  on  the  evening  '* Shema'."  which 
should  be  recited  in  bed  (5a),  and  amoraic  sayings 
on  the  same  subject,  together  with  a  confirmation, 
by  a  citation  of  Ps.  iv.  6,  of  the  ruling  of  Joshua  b. 
Levi:  a  haggadic  saving  of  Simeon  b.  Lakiah  trans 
milted  by  Levi  b.  Lahtua,  as  well  as  another  apho- 
rism of  this  scholar  transmitted  by  the  same  author 
ity.  A  haggadic  saying  by  Isaac  on  reading  the 
"Shema'  "  in  bed.  and  a  comment  by  Ashi.  followed 
by  another  haggadic  aphorism  by  Isaac  based  on 
Job  v.  7:  interpretation  of  this  verse  as  denoting 
afflictions  sent  by  God  (" yissurim  ").  against  which 
the  study  of  the  Torah  gives  protection :  haggadic 
sentences  on  the  Law.  A  long  series  of  haggadic 
sayings  by  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  amoraim,  and 
especially  by  Johanan.  regarding  affliction  (5b).  with 
anecdotes  from  Palestine  and  Babylon.  A  baraita 
with  a  saying  of  Abba  Benjamin  regarding  prayer 


before  retiring,  and  its  elucidation,  together  with 
three  other  baraitot  and  haggadic  sayings  of  Abba 
Benjamin  regarding  prayer  (6a),  regardiug  demons 
(with  various  sayiugs  of  Baby  Ionian  authors),  and 
praying  in  the  synagogue.  A  haggadic  saying  by- 
Isaac  on  the  last  subject  transmitted  by  Rabin  b. 
Adda,  together  with  a  saying  of  Ashi  and  additional 
elucidations,  followed  by  another  aphorism  trans- 
mitted by  Itahin  in  the  name  of  Isaac  regardiug  the 
"phylacteries  of  God,"  and  by  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  Babylonian  amoraim.  the  view  of  Ashi 
standing  last,  A  third  haggadic  saying  of  Isaac,  of 
similar  transmission,  concerning  prayer  in  the  syna- 
gogue (6b).  and  a  series  of  aphorisms  of  a  like  nature, 
the  first  being  by  Johanan.  and  the  secoud  by  Huna 
transmitted  by  Hc1Ik>.  These.  Interspersed  with 
other  sayings,  are  followed  by  five  more  aphorisms 
transmitted  by  Hells)  in  the  name  of  Huna  and  re- 
garding departure  from  the  synagogue,  the  Minhah 
prayer,  participation  in  marriage  festivities,  the  fear 
of  God,  and  the  refusal  to  return  a  salutatiou.  A 
series  (7a)  of  five  haggadic  sayings  transmitted  by 
Johanan  in  the  name  of  Jose  ben  Halafta :  the  prayer 
offered  by  God.  pacification  of  an  angry  neighbor, 
discipline  of  one's  own  conscience,  three  requests  of 
Moses,  and  the  teaching  that  a  threat  or  promise  by 
God  is  not  recalled,  even  though  given  only  con- 
ditionally, and  that  neither,  therefore,  is  ever  unful- 
filled. After  a  number  of  sayings,  partly  tannaitic 
and  partly  amoraic  in  origin,  come  six  haggadic 
aphorisms  (7b)  transmitted  by  Johanan  in  the  name 
of  the  tanna  Simeon  Is  n  Yohai,  the  second  treating 
of  the  same  subject  as  the  corresponding  one  in  the 
previous  series.  To  these  sayings  are  appended 
various  aphorisms  and  elucidations,  followed  by  a 
conversation  between  Xuhiimn  b.  Jacob  and  Isaac, 
in  which  the  latter  cites  a  sixth  saying,  concerning 
prayer  in  the  synagogue,  transmitted  by  Johanan  in 
the  name  of  Simeon  lien  Yohai.  Additional  hag 
gadic  aphorisms  (Ha)  on  this  subject  as  well  as  on  Un- 
importance of  the  synagogue,  followed  by  three  say- 
ings of  'Ulla  transmitted  by  Hiyya  b.  Ammi.  and  by 
various  aphorisms  on  the  reading  of  the  Torah  in 
the  synagogue (8t>) and  other  kindred  matters.  This 
portion  is  concluded  by  the  instructions  which 
Joshua  b.  Levi  gave  to  his  sons,  and  by  the  analogous 
instructions  which  Raba  gave  to  his  children,  as  well 
as  by  elucidations  of  details  of  these  teachings  and 
by  sayings  of  a  similar  import. 

(<•)  In  the  name  of  Samuel.  Judah  declares  that  the 
opinion  of  R.  Gamaliel  is  authoritative.  A  baraita 
giving  a  similar  view  by  Simeon  ben  Yohai.  followed 
by  an  interpretation  of  it  with  a  final  decision  by 
Joshua  hen  Levi,  and  Ity  another  version  of  the  rela- 
tion to  it  of  the  ruling  of  Joshua  Im-u  Levi.  The  section 
(9a>  terminates  with  an  opinion  on  this  baraita  by 
a  scholar  who  had  come  from  Palestine  to  Babvlon. 

R.  II  i.  1  (£$  1-2  in  Yerushalmi;  the  Talmud  on 
these  sections  is  contained  iri2n-15h):  (>i)  Hisda's 
answer  to  the  quest  ion  as  to  the  practical  importance 
of  the  "new  year  of  the  kings."  with  a  citation  of 
the  mishuaic  passage  (Sheb.  x.  "n  regarding 
antedated  nnd  postdated  promissory  notes.  A 
baraita  on  the  reckoning  of  regnal  years,  and  its 
elucidation  i2ln.  together  with  hermeneiitic  deduc- 
tions from,  the  Bible  regarding  Xisan  as  the  begin 
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ning  of  t)u>  regnal  year,  introduced  by  an  inference 
of  Joliatian  •:•.>.  .1  on  I  Kings  vi.  1  as  compared  with 
Num.  xxxiii.  38.  I)eut.  i.  3.  4,  Num.  xxi.  1  (3a),  and 
similar  passages,  preference  being  finally  given  to 
Eleazar's  deduction   founde<l  on  II 

Further  Chron.  iii.  2.  A  baraita  giving  the 
Examples,  deduction  of  Johanan.  The  assertion 
of  Hisda  that  the  regnal  years  of  nonr 
Israelitish  kings  were  reckoned  from  Tishri,  together 
with  Biblical  passages  in  confirmation  of  this  view, 
beginning  with  Neh.  i.  1  and  its  hermeneutic  exposi- 
tion (3b),  the  conclusion  being  formed  by  a  variety 
of  hatreadic  material  on  the  Persian  kings  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  (4a). 

(ft)  Hisda's  answer  to  the  query  why  Niaan  15, 
the  first  day  of  the  Feast  of  Passover,  was  not  made 
the  "new  year  of  the  feasts,"  while  a  baraita  shows 
that  this  view  was  promulgated  by  Simeon  ben 
Yohai  himself.  Another  baraita  (4b)  on  the  ritual 
order  of  the  festivals,  together  with  exegetic  deduc- 
tions from  the  views  contained  therein  and  add! 
tional  discussions,  concluding  with  an  elucidation 
(5a)  of  other  halakic  and  exegetic  sayings  on  festi- 
vals and  sacrifices.  Baraita  (5b)  on  Deut.  xxiii.  22 
el  and  a  detailed  discussion,  followed  by  a  simi- 
lar section  (6a,  b)  on  Deut.  xxiii.  24.  Baraita (7a)  on 
Nisan  1  and  its  four  meanings,  the  first  being  deduced 
from  Ex.  xii.  2  and  Deut.  xvi.  1,  although  an  ob- 
jection caused  Lev.  xxiii.  39  tn  be  regarded  by  Hisda 
as  the  basic  passage,  while  Zech.  i.  7  was  oiled 
to  refute  an  allegation  made  by  Habina.  additional 
Biblical  passages  being  quoted  by  the  Babylonian 
amoraim  "I  lia,  Kahana,  and  Ashi;  the  section  Is 
concluded  by  a  deduction  of  the  three  other  mean- 
ings of  Nisan  1  (7b)  mentioned  in  the  baraita. 

<<•)  The  signification  of  Elul  1  as  the  "new  year 
for  tithes  of  cattle."  as  taught  by  H.  MeTr.  The 
various  origins  of  the  sentences  collected  in  R.  H.  i. 
1,  together  with  a  saying  by  Joseph,  followed  by 
a  scries  of  aphorisms  of  later  Babylonian  amoraim. 
and  one  by  Ashi  (8a).  Johanan's  deduction,  from 
Ps.  Ixv.  14.  of  the  double  view  concerning  the  new- 
year  for  tithes  of  cattle,  and  its  dialectic  elucidation. 

Second  half  of  the  mishuaic  paragraph:  (</)  The 
question  regarding  the  practical  utility  of  the  new 
year  for  the  counting  of  the  years,  answered  by 
Pappa  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Ijisda  had  solved 
the  question  concerning  the  new  year  of  the  kings; 
solution  of  the  discrepancy  and  further  elucidations 
of  the  principle  that  Tishri  1  was  the  new  year  for 
the  counting  of  the  years.  Two  baraitot  on  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  4  et  »rq.  (8b). 

(h)  An  inference  regardiug  the  year  of  jubilee, 
based  on  Lev.  xxv.  4;  and  the  obviation  of  the  diffi- 
culty presented  by  Lev.  xxv.  9  (with  reference  to 
the  Sabbatical  year)  by  means  of  a  baraita  on  the 
following  verse,  together  with  two  other  baraitot 
on  the  same  subject  (9a)  and  an  elucidation  of 
Tishri  10.  concluded  by  a  baraita  on  Lev.  xxv.  11 
ami  its  interpretation  (9b). 

(r)  Biblical  deduction  regarding  the  planting  of 
trees  and  a  baraita  thereon,  with  an  Inference  drawn 
from  the  Bible  by  Johanan  (10a).  and  an  elucidation 
of  another  baraita  ciled  in  explanation  of  the  first. 
Johanan's  deduction  from  Gen.  viii.  13  regarding 
the  opposing  views  of  R.  Meltr  and  R.  Eleazar  (10b) 


as  to  whether  a  day  may  be  reckoned  like  a  year,  thus 
introducing  a  baraita  containing  the  controversy  be- 
tween R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Joshua  on  the  month  of 
Creation,  the  former  arguing  for  Tishri  and  the  latter 
for  Nisan;  exegetic  huggadot  of  considerable  length 
(I la-  12a)  on  this  section. 

(»/)  A  baraita  stating  that  "tithes"  and  "vows" 
as  well  as  "  vegetables  "  belong  to  Tishri  1,  together 
with  interpretations  by  hermeneutics  anil  other 
methods  (12b).  ami  with  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  schools, 
and  halakic  exegeses  (18a-  14a). 

(c)  An  argument  by  Hoshaiah  transmitted  by 
Eleazar  (14a),  and  a  baraita  recording  the  practise 
of  R.  Akiba  (14b-15b),  as  well  as  elucidations  of  it. 
Another  baraita  on  Shebat  15.  with  a  controversy 
between  Johanan  and  Simeon  ben  Lakish,  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  it. 

Git.  >i<  1  (the  Talmud  on  this  section  is  contained 
in  15a-17a):  (<i)  The  purpose  of  the  entire  paragraph, 
although  its  content  is  immediately  apparent  from 
the  opening  sentence  of  the  mishnaic.  treatise. 

(6)  The  problem  of  the  connotation  of  "the  half" 
of  the  bill  of  divorce,  and  Asia's  answer. 

(r)  The  law  regarding  a  case  in  which  only  "the 
half"  of  a  bill  of  divorce  is  signed  by  witness  in  the 
presence  of  the  bearer;  the  more  rigorous  interpre- 
tation of  it  by  Hisda  and  subsequent  modifications 
by  Raba  and  (15b)  Ashi,  as  well  as  a  dialectic  dis 
cussion  of  these  three  sayings.  Analogous  cases 
from  other  branches  of  the  Halakah  and  casuistic- 
questions  bearing  on  them  (16a),  concluding  with 
one  by  Pappa  which  remains  unanswered. 

((i)  Case  in  which  one  of  the  bearers  of  a  bill  of 
divorce  witnesses  the  engrossing  of  the  document 
and  the  other  the  signature;  exact  definition  given  by 
Johanan  ami  transmitted  by  Samuel  b.  Judah  (16b); 
the  answer  of  the  latter  to  the  objection  of  Abaye, 
although  another  version  of  the  entire  affair  makes 
Ashi  the  author  of  I  he  objection;  controversy  ou  the 
subject  between  Hoshaiah  and 'I'lla.  Anecdote  of 
a  visit  made  by  Judah  b.  Ezekiel  to  Rabbah  bar  bar 
liana  during  an  illness  of  the  latter,  and  their  con- 
versation on  a  problem  connected  with  Git-  i.  1. 

(e)  The  case  in  which  the  engrossing  of  a  bill  of  di- 
vorce is  witnessed  by  one  and  the  signature  by  two 
persons  (17a),  and  the  exact  definition  of  such  an 
event,  given  by  Johanan  and  transmitted  by  Ammi. 
the  section  being  concluded  by  a  discussion  between 
Ammi  nnd  Assi. 

B.  B.  1.  0  (the  Talmud  on  this  section  is  contained 
in  7b-lla):  (a)  "One  who  is  part  owner  of  a  court- 
yard is  obliged  to  contribute  to  the 
Legal      cost  of  the  gateway  as  well  as  of  the 
Example,    door  itself";  the  citation  of  a  legend 
concerning  Elijah  to  prove  that  a  gate 
way  is  no!  necessarily  a  subject  for  praise,  con- 
cluded by  a  casuistic  definition  of  the  cast?  presup- 
posed by  the  Mishnah. 

(A)  According  to  R.  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel,  "Every 
courtyard  is  not  adapted  to  a  gateway";  a  ba 
raita  containing  the  complete  version  of  this  saying. 

(O  According  to  R.  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel.  "One 
who  dwells  In  a  city  is  obliged  to  contribute  to- 
ward tin-  building  of  the  walls  and  the  doors." 
etc.;  a  baraita  containing  the  complete  version  of 
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lliis  saying.    Jolianan  s  answer  to  the  query  ad- 
vanced by  Eltiizur  concerning  the  int-t ImmI  of  levy 
ing  contributions,  followed  by  a  second  version  <if 
tlit?  same  account.    The  patriarch  Juilab  II.  and  the 
scholars  contributed  toward  building  tin-  wall,  al 
though  tba  legality  of  this  sctlou  was  questioned  by 

Simeon  b.  LnVM*  on  I  lie  basis  of  u  haggadie  deduc- 
tion from  Ps.  cxxxix.  18.  while  Jolianan  propositi 
another  verse,  Cant.  viii.  10.  to  aid  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem  (Ha);  Kahltah's  interpretation  of  this 
passage  of  Canticles.  An  instance  of  contribution', 
on  the  part  of  the  scholars  of  Baby  Ionia,  ami  the 
proof  of  their  illegality  furnished  by  the  exegesis  of 
three  Biblical  passages,  taken  respectively  from  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiogrupha. 
Pappa's  proof  that  a  certain  tax  was  imposed  tin 
orphans,  and  a  discussion  of  it,  followed  by  a  tan 
naitic  account  (half  Aramaic)  by  Judah  I.  of  the 
support  of  scholars  during  a  time  of  famine. 

(if)  "How  long  must  one  dwell  in  a  city  to  have 
equal  rights  with  its  citizens?  Twelve  months"; 
a  conflicting  liamita  which  speaks  of  thirty  days; 
Rabbah's  solution  of  this  contradiction,  while 
Jolianan  reconcile*  the  disenqmncy  between  the 
period  of  twelve  months  and  that  given  in  another 
baraila.  The  saying  of  Jolianan  as  to  the  liability 
of  scholars  to  taxation,  and  various  statements  re- 
garding the  practise  of  the  Babylonian  sages.  The 
way  in  which  Joseph  (4th  cent. )  expended  a  sum  of 
money  sent  him  by  the  mother  of  King  Sapor,  to- 
gether (8b)  with  an  interpretation  of  Jer.  xv.  2. 
Raraitu  on  the  mode  of  levying  taxes  for  the  poor, 
and  the  right  of  assessment  of  municipal  taxes. 
The  rule  of  the  Mishnah  (Shek.  v.  2)  t'mt  the  small- 
est number  of  persons  who  may  be  entrusted  with 
raising  tuxes  is  two,  and  its  Biblical  Iwisis  according 
to  Nahman  b.  Jacob,  together  with  sayings  ami  ex- 
amples Iwaring  on  this  matter.  An  interpretation  of 
Dan.  xii.  H  as  referring  to  the  collectors  and  trustees 
of  the  lax  lor  the  poor, followed  by  two  bnraitot  on 
these  collcctorsand  A  have's  statements  regarding  the 
practise  of  Kabbah  b.  Nahmani.  as  well  as  (!la)  by  a 
note  of  Ashi  and  an  opinion  of  I  tall  bah,  Knraita  on 
the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the  trustees  of  the 
tax  for  the  poor,  and  elucidations  of  it  Notes  ami 
anecdotes  illustrating  Mishnah  Pe'ah  viii.  7  (on  the 
amount  to  lie  given  to  the  poor),  followed  by  hng- 
gailic  passages  on  the  importance  of  almsgiving, 
among  these  aphorisms  being  one  cited  by  Kabbah 
as  transmitted  to  Eleazar  by  a  certain  "I'lla  with  a 
furious  surname,  which  forms  the  basis  of  an  anec- 
dote. Further  haggadie  passages  on  the  charity  of 
Eleazar,  Isaac,  and  others.  A  baraita  giving  K. 
McTr's  answer  (lOn)  to  the  question  why  (Jod  Him- 
self does  not  nurture  the  poor,  followed  by  an  at- 
count  of  the  conversation  on  this  subject  between 
R.  Akiba  and  Tineius  Kufus.  Sermon  by  Judah  b. 
Shalom  (Palestinian  amora  of  the  4th  cent.)  on  Jer. 
Ivii.  17,  and  anecdotes  from  the  lives  of  Jolianan 
b.  Zakkai  and  Pappa.  Haggadie  sayings  by  tannaim 
and  amoraim  on  alms.  The  vision  of  Joseph  b. 
Joshua  b.  Levi  (|0b)of  the  future  life,  together  with 
baraitot  on  the  interpretation  of  Prov.  xiv.  34  by 
Jolianan  b.  Zakkai  and  his  scholars  as  well  as  by 
Gamaliel  II.  ami  the  other  sages  of  Jabneh.  The 
charity  of  the  mother  of  Sapor,  and  two  baraitot  : 


one  (lla)  the  story  of  the  beneficence  of  Benjamin 
ha-Zaddik;  the  oilier  an  account  of  the  generosity 

of  King  Monobaz. 

(r)  "  If  one  obtains  a  dwelling  place  in  the  city,  he 
immediately  receives  equal  rights  with  the  citizens"; 
an  opposing  view  by  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  trans 
mitted  in  two  versions. 

This  analysis  of  four  different  passages  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  shows  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  framework,  as  in  the  Palestinian 
Framework  Talmud,  is  formed   by   a  running 

of  Com-  interpretation  of  the  Mishnah.  despite 
mentary.  the  heterogeneity  ol  the  material 
which  is  interwoven  with  it  The 
Talmud,  however,  is  not  a  mere  commentary  on  the 
Mishnah.  since,  in  addition  to  its  haggadie  portions, 
it  contains  a  varied  mass  of  halakic  material,  con- 
nected only  loosely,  if  at  all.  with  the  contents  of 
the  mishnaic  paragraphs  in  question;  and  while 
the  Talmud  sometimes  adheres  closely  to  the  text 
of  such  a  paragraph,  its  commentary  on  a  single 
section  of  the  Mishnah  is  often  expanded  into  the 
compass  of  a  small  hook.  In  this  respect  Babli  is 
much  more  free  than  Yerushalmi,  which  is  more 
concise  in  other  regards  as  well ;  the  wider  interests 
of  the  former  and  its  greater  variety  and  length  nre 
due  at  least  in  large  part  to  the  fact  tliat  the  Baby- 
lonian academies  enjoyed  a  longer  existence  and 
hem  e  its  redaction  extended  over  a  more  protracted 
period. 

The  fact  that  the  Haggadah  is  much  more  promi- 
nent in  Babli,  of  w  hich  it  forms,  according  to  Weiss 
("Dor."  iii.  19),  more  than  one  third,  while  it 
constitutes  only  one-sixth  of  Yerushalmi.  w  is  due, 

in  a  sense,  to  the  course  of  tlie  development  of  He- 
brew literature.    No  independent  mass  of  haggadot 
developed  in  Babylon,  as  was  the  case  in  Palestine; 
and  the  haggadie  writings  were  accordingly  col 
lected  in  the  Talmud.    The  most  curious  example 

of  this  is  a  mid  rash  on  the  Book  of  Esther,  found  at 
the  end  of  the  tirst  chapter  of  the  treatise  HegHlah 

(pp.  10b-17ai.  Except  for  the  fact  that  tin-  text  of 
this  section  naturally  alludes  to  the  Book  of  Esther, 
the  mid  rash  has  no  connecting  link  with  the  prece- 
ding portion  of  the  Talmud.  It  is  a  true  midrashic 
compilation  in  the  style  of  the  Palestinian  mid- 
rashim,  Introduced  by  sixteen  proems  (mostly  by 

Palestinian  authors  i,  and  followed  by  exegeses  and 
comments  on  individual  verses  of  Esther  in  the 
order  of  the  text,  each  preceded  by  a  catchword  (for 
further  details  on  this  midrash  sec  Bailer.  "Ag. 
Bab.  Amor."  p.  1 1 1» • .  A  fragment  of  a  similar  com- 
pilation on  Lamentations,  treating  of  a  few  verses 
of  the  first,  two  chapters,  is  found  in  the  last  chapter 
of  Sanhedrim 104,  4ft*i>//\.  this  fragment  being  in- 
serted thereon  account  of  the  preceding  casual  allu- 
sion to  the  Babylonian  exile  (//».  p.  120).  The  trea- 
tise f«it|in(.Vm-V<a)eontainsH  haggadie  compilation 
on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  its  elements  lieing 
found  partly  in  the  Palestinian  literature,  partly  in 
Bkah  Kabbati.  and  partly  in  the  treatise  Ta'anit  of 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  This  haggadah,  w  hich  be- 
gins with  a  Raying  by  Jolianan.  is  appended  to  the 
brief  halakic  elucidation  or  the  first  sentence  of  the 
mishnaic  paragraph  on  the  law  of  the  Sicarii  ((Jit., 
v.  6),  mentioning  those  who  fell  in  the  war  against 
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the  Romans.  In  Babli  such  haggadic  interpola- 
tions, often  of  considerable  length,  are  extremely 
frequent,  while  the  very  content  of  the  mishuaic 
paragraphs  often  affords  a  basis  for  lengthy  haggadic 
excursuses.  Thus  the  last  (in  Yerushalini.  next  to 
the  last)  chapter  of  Sanhedrin  is  made  the  founda- 
tion foramassof  haggadic  conuneutM. 
Haggadah  most  of  them  only  loosely  connected 
of  hv  an  association  of  ideas  with  the  text 
the  Babli.  of  the  passages  of  the  Mishnah  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  In  this  ex- 
ceptionally long  chapter  of  Babli  (pp.  90a-118b) 
only  that  portion  (Mlb-112b)  which  refers  to  the 
Law  in  Deut.  xiii.  12  ft  *tq.  is  halakie  in  nature. 
ThcliHggadic  conclusion  of  the  first  chapter  of  Sojah 
famishes  the  Iwsis  for  further  Tnlmudic  comments 
in  the  style  of  the  Haggaduh  (Mb,  14a);  so  that,  for 
example,  the  interpretation  of  Ex.  ii.  4.  cited  in  the 
Mishnah  (I  la),  is  followed  (11a-  18b)  by  an  Inde- 
pendent section  which  forms  a  running  midrash 
on  Ex.  i.  N-ii  4.  Additional  examples  may  be 
found  in  nearly  every  treatise  of  the  Baby Ionian 
Talmud.  The  haggadic  sections  of  this  Talmud, 
which  form  an  important  part  of  the  entire  work, 
have  been  collected  In  the  very  popular  "  En  Ya'a- 
kob"  of  Jacob  ibn  I.Iabib  (1st  ed.  IMA),  as  well  as  in 
the  rarer  "Hairgadot  ha-Talmud  "  (Constantinople, 
lHll;  comp.  Rabbinovic/..  •' Dikduke  Soferim,"  viii. 
131);  and  they  have  l>een  translated  into  German  by 
A.  WOnsche  ("Dei  Babylonische  Talmud  in  Seinen 
Haggadischcn  Bestandtheilcn."  8  vols..  Ix-lpsic, 
1KS6-89). 

An  important  factor  in  the  composition  of  the 
Talmud,  and  consequently  one  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider in  a  discussion  of  its  literary  form,  is  the  fre- 
quent juxtaposition  of  several  savings  ascribed  to 
one  and  the  same  author.  These  sayings,  which 
are  frequently  linked  together  by  the  name  of  their 
common  transmitter  as  well  as  by  that  of  their  au- 
thor, were  evidently  taught,  in  this  connected  form 
in  the  academies,  thus  finding  their  way  into  the 
appropriate  passages  of  the  Talmudic  text.  Such 
groups  of  aphorisms  are  extremely  frequent  in 
Babli  ;  and  several  of  them  are  found  in  the  pas 
sage  from  Ber.  2a-9a  which  has  been  anal.V7.ed 
above  (regarding  Yerushalini  sec  Frankel.  "  Mctio. " 
p.  39n).  Other  circumstances  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  discussing  the  composition  of  the  text  of 
the  Talmud  are  set  forth  in  the  account  of  its  origin 
and  redaction  given  Mow. 

The  remarks  already  made  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic  elements  in  the 
vocabulary  of  Yerushalini  apply  with  little  modifi- 
cation to  Babli.  although  the  Aramaic  of  the  latter 
is  more  nearly  akin  to  the  Syriac  (the  eastern  Ara 
male  dllled  then  current  in  Babylonia)  and  Is  even 
more  closely  related  to  Mamhean  (see  Niddeke, 
"  Mandilische  Grammatik,"  p.  xxvi.,  Halle.  IHT.'i; 

on  the  Persian  elements  in  the  vocab- 
Style  and  ulary  of  Babli  see  Jew.  Encvc.  vii. 
Language.  318b,  *.r.  Jt  d.ko-Pkksian),  In  re- 
gard to  Greek  ami  Latin  terms  Jx-vy 
makes  the  incomprehensible  statement  ("Neuhebr. 
Worterb."  iv.  274a)  that  "no  Greek  or  Utin  words 
are  found  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud."  This  is. 
however,  incorrect;  for  a  large  number  of  words 


from  the  Latin  and  Greek  (see  Krauss,  "Lehn- 
wOrter,B  i.  p.  xxiii.)  are  employed  in  the  Talmud, 
both  in  the  tannaitic  passages  found  in  Babli.  and 
in  the  sayings  of  Palestinian  as  well  as  of  Babylo- 
nian amoraim.  such  as  Bab  (see  Bacher,  I.e.  p.  32). 
On  the  exegetic  terminology  as  applied  in  Biblical 
and  traditional  bermcneutics.  see  Bacher,  "Termi- 
nologie  der  Amoriier."  Leipsic.  IMS,  An  Interesting 
linguistic  peculiarity  of  Babli  is  the  fact  that  tan- 
naitic traditions,  especially  stories,  are  occasionally 
given  entirely  in  Aramaic,  or  an  anecdote,  begun  in 
Hebrew,  is  continued  in  Aramaic  (such  as  the  sh.ry. 
designated  by  pyi  un  as  a  baraitu.  concerning 
Joshua  b.  Peraiivah  and  his  pupil  Jesus  [Sauh. 
107b]). 

The  contents  of  the  Talmud— this  fi  rm  In  ing  re- 
stricted to  Babli.  although  much  which  applies  to  it 
holds  true  of  Yerushalini  as  well— full  into  the  two 
main  divisions  of  Halakah  and  llnggadah.  Al- 
though, as  stated  above,  the  Mishnah  it'x-lf  fre- 
quently furnishes  the  ground  for  the  inclusion  of 
haggadic  elements  in  the  Talmud,  and  although  the 
subjec  ts  discussed  in  the  HalaksJl  frc- 
The  qiiently  lead  of  themselvcsto  keggudlc 
Halakah  in  treatment,  the  Huggadah  occupies 
Babli.  only  a  secondary  position  in  the  Tal- 
mud, since  this  Is,  both  in  origin  and  in 
purpose,  a  halakie  work,  and  was  intended  to  serve 
as  a  commentary  on  the  chief  authoritative  work  of 
the  tannaitic  Halakah.  the  Mishnah  of  Judali  I. 
Those  portions,  therefore,  which  treat  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Mishnah  are  the  substance  of  the 
Talmud.  This  interpretation,  however,  was  not 
merely  theoretical,  but  was  primarily  devoted  to  a 
determination  of  the  rules  applying  to  the  practise 
of  the  ceremonial  law;  on  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Halakah  had  not  ceased  in  the 
academies  of  the  Amoraim.  despite  the  acceptance 
of  the  Mishnah.  so  that  the  opinions  and  the  decisions 
of  the  Amoraim  themselves,  even  when  they  were 
not  based  merely  on  an  interpretation  of  the  Mishnah 
and  other  tannaitic  halakot,  Ixcame  the  subject  of 
tradition  and  comment.  In  addition  to  the  Mish 
nab,  furthermore,  the  Midrash  (the  halakie  exegesis 
of  the  Bible)  and  the  Halakah  in  the  more  re- 
stricted sense,  became  the  subject  of  tradition  and  of 
study,  and  were  preserved  in  different  collections 
as  being  the  other  results  of  the  tannaitic  period. 
In  this  way  the  Talmud,  in  its  strict  connotation  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  Mishnah,  was  Increased  by 
an  inexhaustible  mass  of  material,  which  afforded 
the  amoraic  academies  a  basis  both  for  the  interpre- 
tation unci  for  the  criticism  of  the  Mishnah :  for  since 
the  Talmud  deals  with  the  criticism  of  the  Mishnah. 
not  only  in  text  and  meaning,  but  also  in  its  relation 
to  the  baraitot.  these  baraitot  themselves  were  fre- 
quently interpreted  in  the  same  way  as  were  mish- 
nak  pas-sages  (*.</.,  I{.  II.  lOn.  12b," 29a).  and  wero 
supplied  with  their  Talmud.  Moreover,  the  Talmud 
was  further  augmented  by  the  inclusion  within  it 
of  the  views  which  the  scholars  expressed  in  the 
course  of  their  public,  judic  ial,  and  other  activities, 
as  well  as  by  the  data  regarding  their  private  lives 
and  their  religious  practise  s  which  were  discussed 
and  memorized  in  the  academies.  If  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  Talmud  as  regards  its  halakie  con- 
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tents  be  supplemented  by  the  statement  tliat  the 

sayings  of  the  several  amoraim  as  well  as  the  op- 
posing views  of  their  contemporaries  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  aendemies,  whether  teachers  or  pupils,  are 
frequently  recorded  in  connection  with  the  report 
of  the  discussions  of  t  he  aendemies.  a  more  complete 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  Talmud  and  a  better  con- 
ception of  its  form  may  be  gained. 

The  real  framework  of  the  Talmud,  however,  on 
which  the  entire  structure  was  built,  was,  as  noted 
aliove,  provided  by  the  questions,  comments,  and 
discussions  which  are  based  on  individual  para- 
graphs of  the  Mishnah,  aral  which  are  anonymous, 
or  not  ascribed  to  any  author.  Appended  to  these 
passages  and  interspersed  among  them  are  sayings 
whose  authors  are  named  ;  and  this  class  frequently 
preponderate*  greatly.  The  anonymous  framework 
of  tlu-  Talmud  mny  be  regarded  as  the 
The  warp  resulting  from  the  united  activ- 
Framework  ity  of  the  meml>ers  of  the  academy, 

Anony-     and  upon  which  the  woor  of  the  Tal- 

mous.  mud  was  interwoven  and  developed 
(luring  three,  centuries,  until  its  final 
redaction  gave  it  definitive  form.  The  Talmud  is 
really  the  work  of  the  body  of  scholars  in  the  acad- 
emies, who  devoted  themselves  to  it  generation  after 
generation,  and  kept  its  traditions  alive.  Although 
many  members  of  the  academics— the  preat  as  well 
as  the  small,  teachers  as  well  as  pupils — are  men- 
tioned as  the  authors  of  various  sayings  and  de- 
cisions, and  as  taking  part  in  the  discussions  and 
controversies,  some  of  them  being  deemed  scholars 
worthy  of  record  in  account  of  a  single  remark,  the 
background  of  the  Talmud,  or  rather  the  background 
for  those  elements  regarding  whose  authorship  stati- 
menu  are  made,  was  formed  by  the  united  efforts  of 
those  who  laliored  to  produce  that  work.  The  mani- 
fold objections  and  refutations  introduced  by  the 
word  "  nictibi "  ( =  "  they  object  ").  and  the  questions 
(generally  casuistic  in  nature)  preceded  by  the  for- 
mula -ibba'ya  lebu"  (=  "they  have  asked")  refer 
to  this  bodj  of  scholars,  regardless  of  the  date  at 
which  they  lived. 

This  allusion  to  the  anonymous  framework  of  the 
Talmud  suggests  the  problem  of  its  redaction,  which 
is  partially  answered  by  the  allusion  itself;  for  the 
work  began  with  the  inception  of  the  collection, 
and  the  first  amoraim  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
task,  which  was  carried  on  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions, the  final  result  la'ing  the  Talmud  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  The  system  of  mishnaic  hermeneutics, 
which  was  in  a  sense  official,  and  was  at  all  events 
sanctioned  by  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  academy, 
was  determined  as  early  as  the  first  generation,  and 
remained  valid  thenceforth.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  only  certain  occurrence  of  the  word 
"Gemara"  in  the  "sense  of  "Talmud  "  ('Er.  82bi  is 
(boo  i  in  connection  with  an  account  which  throws 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  first  stages  of  the  redac- 
tion of  the  Talmud.  This  account  begins  with  the 
interpretation  of  'Er.  iii.  4.  and  is  as  follows:  "  K. 
I.Iiyya  b.  Abba.  H.  Assi  [Palestinian  amoraim  in 
Babylon],  and  Rabba  b.  Nathan  sat :  and  beside 
them  sat  also  Rah  Naliinan.  They  sat  and  said 
[here  follows  a  dialectic  discussion  on  the  nature  of 
the  place  of  the  tree  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  of 


the  Mishnah].  Then  R.  Nab  man  said :  '  It  Is  correct: 
and  Samuel  also  lias  approved  of  this  explanation.' 
Then  the  first  three  asked:  'Hast  thou  established 
this  explanation  in  the  Oemara?'  [i.e.,  "Hast  thou 
included  it  as  a  fixed  element  in  the  Talmud?  Nah- 
man  answers  in  the  affirmative,  whereupon  a  con 
firmatory  amoraic  tradition  is  added;  and,  in  the 
name  of  Samuel.  Rab  Nabman  interprets  the  mish- 
naic passage  under  consideration  in  the  light  of  that 
exegesis]."  The  term  "kaba"'  (-establish")  was 
used  in  a  later  age  by  Sherira  Gaon  to  designate  the 
incorporation  of  portions  that  were  used  to  make  up 
the  Talmud  into  its  text  (see  Lewy,  "Interpretation 
des  Ersten  Abschnitts  des  Palastinischcn  Talmud 
Traktates  Nesikin."  p.  4 ;  Hncher,  in  "  Hebrew  Union 
College  Annual,"  1904,  p.  34),  while  in  the  Talmud 
itself  the  word  was  applied  to  the  redaction  of  tan- 
naitie  traditions  (see  R.  H.  82a.  above:  Rid.  25a; 
Sanh.  21b;  Zeb.  114b).  This  account,  which  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  amoraic  period  in  the 
Academy  of  Nehardea,  is.  curiously  enough,  an  iso- 
lated instance;  for  among  the  many  dates  and  ac- 
counts which  the  Talmud  con'atns  in. 
Redaction,  reference  to  the  academy  and  its  mem- 
ber?, there  is  no  direct  Statement  con- 
cerning the  redaction  of  the  text,  either  in  its  earlier 
stages  or  at  its  conclusion,  although  certain  state- 
ments on  divergent  traditions  of  amoraic  sayings  and 
discussions  afford  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Talmudic  text  emerged  from  the  various  versions 
given  by  the  scholars  and  schools  that  transmitted 
it.  These  statements,  which  have  been  collected  by 
Lewy  (l.f.  pp.  4-14),  use  the  verb  "tanni"  ("  pa'el" 
from  <jm  bi  referring  to  lectures  on  the  Talmudic 
text  as  well  as  amoraic  sayings  or  discussions  oni 
them  (Bacher.  "  Terminologie  der  Amoraer,"  p.  239). 
Thus  it  is  stated  (Shall.  48b;  R.  B.  86a)  that  at  Sum 
a  certain  interpretation  was  given  in  the  name  of 
Hisda  and  at  Pumbcdita  in  that  of  Kahana.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  similar  statements  concerning 
traditions,  in  regard  to  differences,  as  lietwcen  Sura 
and  Pumbcdita.  and  between  Sura  and  Nehardea, 
in  the  wording  of  the  amoraic  sayings  and  in  their 
ascribed  authorship  (Gi(.  3.5a).  Especially  frequent 
is  the  mention  of  amoraim  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  as  transmitters  of  these  divergent  state- 
ments, either  two  amoraim  being  named  as  author- 
ities for  two  different  versions,  or  an  anmra  being 
cited  as  opposing  another  version  to  an  anonymous 
tradition.  As  examples  of  the  former  may  be  men 
tioned  Rabba  and  Joseph  (Zeb.  25b),  Pap  pa  and  Zc- 
bid  (Snob.  66b).  Kahana  ami  Tabyomi  (Ned.  16b). 
Ashi  and  Mar  Zu(ra  (Shah.  119a).  and  Kahlua  and 
Aha  (Kct.  81b):  while  many  other  instances  arc 
cited  by  Lewy  (/.<".). 

Particularly  interesting  are  the  cases  in  which  a 
divergent  account  is  presented  before  Ashi.  ami  thus- 
before  the  one  who  projected  the  definitive  redac- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  Ashi  appearing  in  all  these  cases 
as  representing  the  version  first  given.  Thus  the 
amora  Mordeeai  said  to  Ashi:  "Thou  teachest  Hum; 
but  we  teach  differently"  (Men.  42b;  Bcr.  Be).  In 
addition  to  such  statements,  which  are  a-i  :  ibed  to 
memlKTs  of  the  Babylonian  academics,  anil  which 
indicate  divergencies  In  amoraic  tradition,  the  extant 
text  of  the  Talmud  contains  also  a  number  of  other 
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variants,  which  are  included  without  well  state- 
ments. These  art-  introduced  by  such  formulas  as 
"  And  if  you  will  say  "  IMP!)  *W).  referring  to  other 
authorities,  or  -  There  are  those  who  say."  or  "There 
are  those  who  tcacii."and  similar  phrases.  The  ex 
prcssion  "another  version"  (KjnnK  NJjH'i  fre- 
quently appears  ill  tin-  text  as  a  superscription  to 
a  divergent  account  (Xuz  9b;  B.  K.  59a:  1 1  >i  I  ||9b; 
Tern.  5a.  «a.  ttb.  111..  3<»b  [comp.  Frankei  in  "Mo 
imtss.  li rift,"  1861,  x.  263 J;  Niddah  2!h..  :«*•)  All 
these  instances  afford  an  idea,  even  though  hut  an 
imperfect  one.  of  the  gradual  development  of  the 
Talmudic  text.  To  comprehend  why  only  practi 
rally  a  single  Talmud  was  produced.  despite  the 
various  academies,  the  great  manlier  of  authorita 
live  transmitters  of  the  mass  of  material,  and  the 
number  of  generations  that  collalioruled  on  the 
work,  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  there  was  a 
continual  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  acade- 
mics, anil  that  the  numerous  pupils  of  the  limit MtlOB 
generations  who  memorized  tin-  Talmud,  and  per- 
haps committed  at  least  a  part  of  it  to  writing,  drew 
from  a  single  source,  namely,  tie-  lectures  of  their 
mast,  is  i:  -i  "ir  ilisi  i,  -si....-  I)  tin  Math  mi.  s  f-is. 
ther.  that,  since  the  work  on  the  Talmud  was  con- 
tinued without  interruption  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  thetirst  generation  of  amo- 
Technical    mini,  all  succeeding  generations  may 

Terms  for   he  regarded  as          laxly  of  scholars 

Tradition,  who  produced  a  work  which  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  uniform 
This  unity  finds  its  expression  in  the  phraseology 
adopted  in  the  anonymous  framework  of  the  Tal- 
mud, which  terms  the  authors  "we,"  exactly  as  a 
writer  speaks  of  himself  as  "I"  in  an  individual 
work.  Examples  of  this  phraseology  occur  in  the 
following  formulas:  ri3  jrim  ("We  then  raised  the 
question":  sec  Shah,  fill,  71a,  99b ;  Yoma  ?4a,  79b; 
Silk.  83u;  Meg.  22a;  Yeb.  2»h;  Kid.  49a;  flub; 
SbebU.  22b;  Ah.  Zarah  85a,  52b;  Xidduh  6b). 
VUVVf  C  We  have  opposed  [another  teaching  to  the 
one  which  has  been  quoted]");  pn  ("We  have 
learned."  or.  in  other  wonls.  "have  received  by  tra 
ditlon  "),  the  conventional  formula  which  Introduce* 
mishnaic  passages;  and,  finally,  f?  K3D  ("Whence 
have  we  it  >  "),  the  regular  preface  to  an  inquiry  re- 
garding the  Biblical  basis  of  a  saying.  In  all  these 
formulas  the  "we"  denotes  the  authors  of  the 
Talmud  regarded  as  a  collective  unity,  and  as  the 
totality  of  the  members  of  the  academies  whose 
labors,  covering  three  centuries  of  collaboration,  re 
suited  in  the  Talmud.  It  was  in  the  Baby Ionian 
Academy  of  Sura,  moreover,  that  the  tlnal  redaction 
of  the  Talmud  look  place,  the  very  academy  that 
took  the  lead  in  the  first  century  of  the  amoruic 
period;  and  the  uniformity  of  the  Talmud  was  thus 
assured,  even  to  the  place  of  its  origin 

The  statements  already  made  concerning  the  con- 
tinuous redaction  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  Ycrushalmi.  this  fact  being 
expressed  by  Lewy  (i.e.  pp.  14-15)  ill  the  following 
words:  "In  Palestine,  as  in  Babylon,  there  may 
have  been  different  Talmudim  in  the  various  schools 
at  different  periods.  .  .  .  Similarly  in  the  Palestin- 
ian Talmud  different  versions  of  amoraic  sayings  are 
quoted  in  the  names  of  dilTercnt  authors,  from  which 


it  may  be  inferred  that  these  authors  learned  and 
taught  dilTercnt  Talmudim."    Lew;  speaks  also  {l.r. 
p.  20)  ol  several  redactions  whic  h  preceded  the  final 
casting  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  into  its  present 
form.    The  actual  condition  of  affairs  can  scarcely 
lie  formulated  in  these  tciius.  however,  since  the  di- 
vergencies consist .  for  the  niosi  part,  of  mere  vari- 
I  ants  in  certain  sentences,  or  in  the  fact  that  there 
were  different  authors  and  transmitters  of  them  .  and 
although  many  of  these  deviations  are  cited  by  H. 
Jonah  and  II  Jose,  who  lived  and  taught  contem- 
poraneously at  Tiliciias.  this  fact  scarcely  justifies 
the  assumption  that  there  were  two  different  Tal- 
mudim. one  taught  by  Jonah  anil  the  other  by 
,Io*c;   it  will  nevertheless  be  evident,  from  the 
statements  cited  alsivc,  that  the  Talmud  existed  in 
some  definite  form  throughout  the  amoraic  period, 
and  that,  furthermore,  its  Dual  redaction  was  pre 
ceded  by  other  icvisions.    It  may  likewise  Ik-  as- 
sumed that  the  contemporaneous  schools  of  Tiberias. 
Sepphoris.  and  Casorcu  in  Palestine  taught  the  Tal- 
mud in  different  redactions  in  the  fourth  century. 
I.cwy  assumes   probably  with  convctnem  that  in 
the  case  of  Yeruehalml   the  treatise  N./ikin  (the 
three  treatises  Italia  Kamuia.  Italia   Mczi'a.  and 
Italia  (intra)  was  taken  from  a  redaction  differing 
from  that  of  the  oilier  treatises     (Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  a  difference  of  content  lie- 
tweeti  thetirst  two  and  the  last  two  orders  of  the 
Ycrushalmi .)    Willi  regard  to  DabIL  Frankei  has 
shown  ("  Monatssc  hrift."  x.  liMi  that  Hie  treatise 
Tamid,  in  which  only  three  chapters  out  of  seven 
are  accompanied  by  a  1'almud.  belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent reduction  from  that  of  the  other  treatises; 
and  he  endeavors  U>  show,  in  like  manner  (ifr,  p. 
259),  both  "that  the  redactor  of  the  treatise  Knl- 
dushin  is  not  identical  with  that  of  Itaba  Batra  and 
Xedarim,"  and  "that  the  redactor  of  the  treatise 
(Jit(in  is  not  the  same  us  that  of  Keti- 
Date  of     tot  and  Buhu  Halm  "    However,  as 
Redaction,  these  remarks  refer  to  the  final  redac- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  they  do  not  touch 
upon  the  abstract  unity  of  the  work  as  emphasized 
above.    It  is  sufficient  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
final  redaction  of  the  several  treatises  was  bused 
on  the  versions  used  in  the  different  academies.  It 
may  Ik-  postulated,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Pales- 
tinian Talmud  received  its  present  form  ut  Tiberius, 
and  the  Babylonian  Talmud  at  Sura  (comp.  the  pas 
sages  in  Ycrushalmi  in  which  K3H  I  -  "here"]  re 
fers  to  Tiberias,  and  those  in  liabli  in  which  the 
same  word  denotes  Sum  |Ix*wy.  I  f.  p.  4]). 

The  chief  data  regarding  the  academics  of  Pales- 
tine and  Babylon,  whose  activity  resulted  in  the 
Talmud,  have  been  si  t  forth  elsewhere  (sec  Jk\V. 
Km  vi  i.  145- 1  is,  »  r.  A<  wikmiks),  so  that  here 
stress  need  be  laid  only  on  those  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  schools  and  of  their  teachers  which 
are  especially  noteworthy  in  connection  with  the 
origin  an  1  the  final  redaction  of  the  two  Talmudim, 
It  may  Is-  said,  by  way  of  preface,  that  the  acade- 
mics of  Palestine  and  Babylon  were  In  constant  in- 
tercommunication, notwithstanding  their  geograph- 
ical position.  Many  prominent  Babylonian  scholars 
settled  permanently  in  Palestine,  and  many  eminent 
Palestinians  sojourned  in  Babylon  for  some  time, 
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or  even  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives.  In 
tilt!  second  half  of  the  third  century  Baby  lonian  stu 
dents  sought  the  Palestinian  schools  with  especial 
frequency,  while  many  pupils  of  Johanan  went  dur 
ing  the  same  |>eriod  ti>  Babylon;  and  in  the  troub- 
|0UI  days  of  the  fourth  century  many  Palestinian 
scholars  sought  refuge  in  the  more  quiet  regioug 
along  the  Euphrates.  This  uninterrupted  associa- 
tion of  scholars  resulted  in  an  active  interchange  of 
ideas  between  the  schools,  especially  as  the  activity 
of  both  was  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  study  of  the 
Mishuah.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  accordingly  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  sayings  by  Babylonian  au- 
thorities, and  Babli  quotes  a  still  larger  number  of 
sayings  by  Palestinian  scholars  in  addition  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Palestinian  academies,  while  it 
likewise,  devotes  a  very  considerable  space  to  the 
halakic  and  haggadic  teachings  of  such  Palestinian 
masters  as  Johanan.  Simeon  b.  Lakish.  and  Abbahu. 
Anonymous  Palestinian  sentences  are  quoted  in 
Babli  with  the  statement,  "They  say  in  the-  West"; 
and  similar  maxims  of  Babylonian  origin  are  quoted 
in  Yerushalmi  in  the  name  of  "the  scholars  there.'" 
Both  the  Talmudim  thus  acquired  more  traits  in 
COtnmoa  tlmn  they  had  formerly  possessed  despite 
their  common  foundation,  w  hile  owing  to  the  mass 
of  material  which  Babli  received  from  the  schools  of 
the  Holy  Ijind  it  was  destined  in  a  measure  to  sup- 
plant the  Palestinian  Talmud  even  In  Palestine. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  Yerushalmi  covers  a 
period  of  two  ceuturies.  Its  projector  was  Johanan. 
the  great  teacher  of  Tiljcrhw.  who,  together  with 
his  pupils  and  contemporaries,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable prominence,  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
work  which  was  continued  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions. The  extreme  importance  of  .lohanan  in  the 
genesis  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  seems  to  have 
been  the  basis  of  the  belief,  which  first  found  ex- 
pression in  the  twelfth  century,  although  it  Is  cer- 
tainly older  in  origin,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
Yerushalmi  (see  Frankel.  "Mebo."  p.  47b).  Asa 
mutter  of  fact,  however,  almost  a  century  anil  a  half 
elapsed  after  the  death  of  Johanan  (271))  liefore  this 
Talmud  received  its  present  form,  but  it  was  ap- 
proximate! to  this  form,  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  by  Jonah  and  Jose,  the  t  wo  directors 
of  the  Academy  of  Tiberias.  Their  Joint  Imlakic 
sentences,  controversies,  ami  divergent  opinions  on 

the  utterances  of  their  predecessors  are 
Activity  of  scattered  throughout  Yerushalmi;  but 
Jonah      the  conclusion  that  -lose  redacted  it 
and  Joao.    twice,  which  has  been  drawn  from 

certain  statements  in  this  Talmud, 
is  incorrect  (Frankel,  l.f.  p.  101a;  Weiss,  u  Dor ," 
iii.  113  tt  teq.,  211;  see  Lcwy,  I.e.  pp.  10.  17; 
Halevy.  "  Dorot  ha-Uishonim, "  ii.  322).  Jonah's 
son  Maid,  one  of  the  scholars  most  frequently 
named  in  Yerushalmi,  seems,  after  studying  at 
Cii-snrea.  where  noteworthy  scholars  were  living  in 
the  fourth  century,  to  have  raised  the  school  of 

Seppborii  to  its  highest  plane;  and  a  large  number 
of  the  sayings  of  the  "scholars  of  Ca-sarca  "  was 
included  in  Yerushalmi  (*cc  u Monatsschrift,"  1!J0|, 
pp.  298-310).  The  only  other  halakist  of  impor- 
tance among  the  Palestinian  amoraim  is  Jose  b. 
Abiu  (or  Abun).    According  to  Frankel  (!.<•.  p. 


102a).  he  occupied  about  the  same  position  in 
regard  to  the  redaction  of  Yerushalmi  as  was  held 
by  Ashi  in  regard  to  that  of  Babli  (sec  also  Weiss, 

I.  r.  iii.  117l.  The  linal  redaction  of  the  Talmud  was 
reserved  for  the  succeeding  generation,  prohahly 
because  the  activity  of  the  Academy  of  Tilnrias 
ceased  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  patriarchate 
(f.  42-*0.  This  was  the  time  during  which  Tauhuma 
b  Abba  (see  Bacher.  "Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  iii.  502) 
made  his  collection  and  definite  literary  arrange- 
ment of  the  haggadic  exegesis  of  tin-  amoraic 
period. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  are 
associated  both  with  Nchardea.  where  the  study  of 
the  tradition  had  nourished  even  ts-fore  the  <  lose  of 
the  tannaitic  period,  and  with  Sura,  where  Kab 
founded  a  new  academy  which  soon  surpassed  .Nc- 
hardea in  im|M>rtance.  Bab  and  Samuel,  who  re- 
spectively presided  with  equal  distinction  over  the 
two  schools,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  through  their  comments  on  the  Mishnah 
and  their  other  teachings.  Their  views  are  fre- 
quently contrasted  in  the  form  of  controversies;  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  are  often  mentioned  as  the 
common  authors  of  sentences  which  were  probably 
transmitted  by  certain  pupils  who  had  heard  them 
from  both  masters.  One  of  these  pupils.  Judah  b. 
Ezekiel,  when  asked  to  explain  some  of  the  more 
obscure  portions  of  the  Mishnah,  subsequently  al- 
luded plaintively  to  the  "hawayyot"  of  Bab  and 
Samuel,  meaning  thereby  the  questions  and  com- 
ments of  the  two  masters  on  the  entire  Mishnah 
(Ber.  20a  and  parallels).  In  like  manner,  scholars 
of  tlx*  fourth  century  spoke  of  the  hawayot  of 
Abaye  and  Baba,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  the 
quintessence1  of  the  Talmud,  and  which,  according 
loan  anachronistic  addition  to  an  old  baraita.  were 
even  said  to  have  Is-en  included  in  the  branches  of 
knowledge  familiar  to  Johanan  b.  Zakkui  (Suk.  2*a; 

II.  B.  134a). 

The  pupils  of  Bab  and  Samuel,  the  leading  amo- 
raim of  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  —  Huna. 
I.Iisda,  Nahman  b.  Jacob,  Sheshet,  and  the  Judah 
mentioned  above,  who  is  especially  prominent  as  a 
transmitter  of  the  savings  of  1. is  two  teachers- 
added  a  mam  of  material  to  the  Talmud;  and  the 
last-named  founded  the  Academy  of  Pumbedlta, 

where,  as  at  Sura,  the  development  of  the  Talmud 
was  continued  Pumhcdita  was  likewise  the  birth- 
place of  that  casuistic  and  hair  splitting  method  of 
interpreting  and  criticizing  halakic  passages  which 
forms  the  special  characteristic  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  although  the  scholars  of  this  academy  de- 
voted themselves  also  to  the  study  of  the  collections 
of  tannaitic  traditions;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  the  representatives  of  the  two  move- 
ments. "Sinai"  Joseph  and  Kabbah,  the  *  uproot er 
of  mountains."  succeeded  their  master  Judah  and 
became  the  directors  of  the  school.  Their  sayings 
and  controversies,  together  with  the  still  more  im- 
portant dicta  and  debates  of  their  pupils  Alsiyc  anil 
Baba.  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  material  of 
the  Talmud,  which  was  greatly  increased  at  the 
same  time  by  the  halakic  and  hairgadic  sentences 
brought  from  Palestine  to  Babylon.  All  the  six 
orders  of  the  Mishnah  were  then  studied,  as  is  stated 
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by  Raba  (not  Kabha;  see  Rabbinoviez,  "Dikduke 
Soferlm."  on  Ta'anit,  p.  144).  although  in  Judah's 
time  the  lectures  had  been  confined 
Activity  of  to  the  fourth  order,  or,  according  to 
Haba.      the  view  of  Weiss  ("  Dor."  iii.  187). 

which  is  probably  correct,  to  the  first 
four  orders  (com p.  Meg.  28b;  Ta*an.  24a,  b;  Sauh. 
106b;  Raba's  pupil  Puppa  expresses  a  similar  view 
in  Der.  20a). 

Rab's  activity  marks  the  culmination  of  the  work 
on  the  Talmud.  The  time  had  now  come  when  the 
preservation  and  arrangement  of  the  material  al- 
ready collected  were  more  important  than  further 
accretions.  Nal.iman  b.  Isaac,  pupil  and  successor 
of  Iiaba  (d.  352),  whom  he  survived  but  four  years, 
expressed  the  task  of  the  epigoni  in  the  following 
words  (Pes.  105b):  "  I  am  neither  a  sage  nor  a  seer, 
nor  even  a  scholar  as  contrasted  with  the  majority. 
I  am  a  transmitter  ["gamrana"]  and  an  arranger 
["aadrana"]."  The  combination  of  the  former  term 
with  the  latter,  which  occurs  only  here,  very  con- 
cisely summarizes  the  activity  of  the  redactor.  It 
is  clear  that  Nal.iman  b.  Isaac  actually  engaged  in 
this  task  from  the  fact  that  he  is  mentioned  as  the 
Babylonian  amora  who  introduced  Mnemonics 
("  simanim  "),  designed  to  facilitate  the  memorizing 
and  grouping  of  Talmudic  passages  and  the  names 
of  their  authors.  The  mnemonics  ascribed  to  him 
in  the  Talmud  (see  J.  Brull,  "  Die  Mnemonotechnlk 
des  Talmuds,"  p.  21 ;  Bacher,  44  Ag.  Bab.  Amor."  p. 
1H4).  however,  constitute  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  simanim  included  in  the  text  of  that  work. 
These  again  form  but  a  remnant  of  the  entire  mass 
of  what  N.  Brull  ("Jahrb."  ii.  60)  terms  the  "  mnc- 
motechnic  apparatus."  of  which  only  a  portion  was 
Included  in  the  printed  text  of  the  Talmud,  although 
many  others  may  be  traced  Iwth  in  the  mnnu- 
scripts  of  the  Talmud  and  in  ancient  citations 
(see  N.  BrMl.  I.e.  pp.  62  et  »rq.,  118  et  The 
material,  to  which  the  epigoni  of  the  second  hnlf  of 
the  fourth  century  had  added  little,  was  now  ready 
for  its  final  redaction;  and  it  was  definitively  edited 
by  Asm  <d.  427),  who  during  his  long  period  of 
activity  infused  fresh  life  into  the  Academy  of  Sura. 
In  view  of  his  recognized  authority,  little  was  left 
for  the  two  succeeding  generations,  except  to  round 
out  the  work,  since  another  redaction  was  no 
longer  possible.  The  work  begun  by  Ashi  was  com- 
pleted by  Rabina(Abina).  whose  death  iu49fl  marks, 
according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  the  end  of  the 
amoraic  period  and  the  completion  of  the  redaction 
of  the  Talmud. 

The  date  at  which  the  Talmud  was  committed  to 
writing  is  purely  conjectural.  The  work  itself  con- 
tains neither  statements  nor  allusions  to  show  that 
any  complete  or  partial  copy  of  the  work  redacted 
and  completed  by  Ashi  and  Rabina  had  been  made 
in  their  days;  and  the  same  lack  of  information 
characterizes  both  Yerushalmi  and  the  Mishnah  (the 
basis  of  both  the  Taimudim),  as  well  as  the  other 
works  of  the  tannaitic  period.  There  are,  however, 
allusions,  although  they  are  only  sporadic,  which 
■how  that  the  Halakah  ami  the  Haggadah  were 
committed  to  writing;  for  copies  were  described  as 
being  in  the  possession  of  individual  scholars,  who 
were  occasionally  criticized  for  owning  them. 


This  censure  was  based  on  an  interdiction  issued  in 
the  third  century,  which  forbade  any  one  to  com- 
mit the  teachings  of  tradition  to  writing  or  to  use  a 
manuscript  of  such  a  character  in  lecturing  (see  Git,. 
60a;  Tern.  14b).    Replying  to  the  scholars  of  Kair- 

wan,  Sherira  Gaon  in  his  letter  (ed. 
Committed  Neubauer,  "M.  J.  C."  i.  26)  alludes  to 
to         this  prohibition  as  follows:  "In  an- 
Writing.    swer  to  your  question  asking  when 

the  Mislmah  and  the  Talmud  were  re- 
spectively committed  to  writing,  it  should  be  said 
that  neither  of  them  was  thus  transmitted,  but  both 
were  arranged  [redacted]  orally ;  and  the  scholars 
believe  it  to  In-  their  duty  to  recite  them  from  mem- 
ory, and  not  from  written  copies."  From  the  sec- 
ond part  of  this  statement  it  is  evident  that  even  in 
Sherlra's  time  the  "scholars,"  a  term  here  restricted 
to  the  members  of  the  Babylonian  academies,  re- 
frained from  using  written  copies  of  the  Talmud  in 
their  lectures,  although  they  were  sufficiently  famil- 
iar with  it  to  be  able  to  recite  it  f rom  memory.  The 
statement  that  the  exilarch  Natron*]  (Nth  cenf.),  who 
emigrated  to  Spain,  wrote  a  copy  of  the  Talmud  from 
memory  (see  Brull,  "  Jahrb."  ii.  51).  would  show  that 
the  scholars  of  the  geonic  period  actually  kucw  the 
work  by  heart.  Although  this  statement  is  not  al- 
together free  from  suspicion,  it  at  least  proves  that 
it  was  believed  to  be  within  the  powers  of  this 
exilarch  to  make  a  copy  of  the  Talmud  without  bar- 
ing an  original  at  hand.  This  passage  also  throws 
light  upon  the  period  of  the  development  and  redac 
tion  of  the  Talmud,  during  which  the  ability  to 
memorize  the  mass  of  material  taught  in  the  schools 
was  develo|>ed  to  an  extent  which  now  transcends 
conception. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sherira 'a  statement  shows  that 
his  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  Talmud  and  the 
Mishnah  in  written  form  was  limited  to  an  officially 
recognized  redaction;  for  manuscripts  of  the  kind 
mentioned  by  him  were  then  current,  as  they  had  been 
in  the  geonic  period,  despite  the  interdiction ;  for  they 
were  used  at  least  as  aids  to  study,  and  without  them 
the  Talmud  could  not  possibly  have  been  memo- 
rized. In  like  manner,  this  prohibition,  in  the  light 
of  Sherira 's  -words,  does  not  preclude  the  existence 
of  private  copies  of  portions  of  the  traditional  liter- 
ature, even  In  earlier  times.  The  concealed  rolls 
("  megillot  setarim  ")  with  halakic  comments  which 
Rah  found  in  the  house  of  his  uncle  Hiyya  (Shab. 
6h;  B.  M.  02a).  as  well  as  the  note-books  (iramuur) 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  amoraic  period 
and  in  which  such  scholars  as  I«cvi  b.  Sisi,  Joshua  b. 
Levi,  Zc'iri,  and  Ililfai  or  Ufa  (Shab.  156a:  Ycr. 
Ma'as.  40d,  60b;  Men.  70a)  entered  sentences,  some 
of  them  halakic  in  diameter,  indicate  that  such  per- 
sonal copies  were  frequently  used,  while  the  written 
Haggadah  is  repeatedly  mentioned.  It  may  there 
fore  be  assumed  that  the  Mishnah  and  other  tan 
nailic  traditional  works  were  committed  to  writing 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Amoraim.  In  like  man- 
ner, there  may  have  Itcen  copies  of  the  amoraic  com- 
ments on  the  Mishnah,  as  aids  to  the  memory  and 
to  private  study.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century  Ze*era  disputed  the  accuracy  of  the  halakic 
tradition  taught  by  the  Babylonian  amora  Sheshet; 
and  as  he  based  his  suspicions  on  Sheshet 's  blind- 
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was,  Ik;  evidently  believed  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Babylonian  scholar  to  confirm  ami  verify  his 
knowledge  bv  the  use  of  written  notes  (see  Bacher. 
-Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  iii.  4).  When  Ashi  undertook 
the  final  redaction  of  tlie  Talmud  he  evidently  hail 
at  his  disposal  notes  of  tins  kind,  although  Brnll 
(I.e.  p.  18)  is  probably  correct  in  ascribing  to  Italiiua 
tin;  first  complete  written  copy  of  the  Talmud:  Ra- 
biim  had  as  collaborators  many  of  the  Sahokaim,  to 
whom  an  ancient  and  ineontrovertible  tradition  as- 
signs numerous  additions  to  the  Talmudie  text. 

When  Robins  died  a  written  text  of  the  Talmud 
was  already  in  existence,  the  material  contributed 
by  the  Saboraim  being  merely  additions;  although 
in  thus  extending  the  text  they  simply  continued 
what  had  been  done  since  the  tlrst.  redaction  of  the 
Talmud  by  Ashi.  The  Sabomim,  however,  confined 
themselves  to  additions  of  a  certain  form  which 
made  no  change  whatsoever  in  the  text  as  deter- 
mined by  them  under  the  direction  of  Haliina  (on 
these  sahoraic  additions  as  well  us  on  other  accre- 
tion* in  Bahli.  see  the  statements  by 
No  Formal  Brnll,  Is.  pp.  6tt-Hfi).  Yet  there  is  DO 
Rati-       allusion  whatever  to  a  formal  sanction 

fication.  of  the  written  text  of  the  Talmud  ;  for 
neither  did  such  a  ratification  take 
place  nor  was  a  formal  one  at  all  necessary.  The 
Babylonian  academies,  which  produced  the  text  in 
the  course  of  8(H) years,  remained  its  guardians  when 
it  was  reduced  to  writing:  and  it  became  authorita- 
tive in  virtue  of  its  acceptance  by  the  successors  of 
the  Amoraim.  as  the  Mishnah  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  latter  and  was  made  tin;  chief  subject  of 
stuily.  thus  becoming  a  basis  for  halakie  decisions. 
The  traditions,  however,  underwent  no  further  de- 
velopment; 'for  the  "hornyot,"  or  the  independent 
exegesis  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  halakie  decisions 
based  on  thisexegesis,  ceased  with  Ashi  and  Uahina. 
and  thus  with  the  completion  of  the  Talmud,  as  is 
stated  in  the  canon  incorporated  jn  the  Talmud 
Itself  (li.  M.  Hfla).  The  Mishnah,  the  has.il  work  of 
halakie  tradition,  thenceforth  shared  its  authority 
with  the  Talmud. 

Among  the  Jews  who  came  under  the  influence  of 
western  Arabic  culture  the  belief  that  the  Talmud 
(and  the  Mishnah)  had  been  redacted  orally  was  su- 
perseded by  the  view  that  the  initial  reduction  itself 
had  been  in  writing.  This  theory  was  first  ex- 
pressed by  R.  Nissim  of  Kairwau  ("Mafteah."  p. 
3b>,  although  even  before  his  time  the  question  ad 
dressed,  as  already  DO  ted,  lo  Sherira  Gnon  by  the 
Jews  of  Kairwan  had  shown  that  they  favored  this 
view,  and  the  gaon's  response  had  received  an  in- 
tcr|H>lation  postulating  the  written  redaction  of  the 
Talmud. 

The  definitive  redaction  of  the  Babylonian  Tal 
mud  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  in  which  the  Talmud  itself  becomes  the 
most  important  factor,  both  as  the  pivotal  point  of 
the  development  and  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit 
of  Judaism,  and  as  a  work  of  literature  deeply  in- 
fluenced by  the  fortune*  of  those  who  cherished  it 
as  their  palladium.  On  the  internal  history  of  Juda- 
ism the  Talmud  exerted  a  decisive  influence  as  the 
recognized  source  for  a  knowledge  of  tradition  and 
lis  tin-  authoritative  collection  of  the  traditional  re- 


ligious doctrines  which  supplemented  tin-  Bible  in- 
deed, this  influence  and  the  efforts  which  were  made 
to  escape  from  it.  or  lo  restrict  it  within  certain 
limits,  constitute  the  sulfslance  of  the  inner  history 
of  Judaism.  The  Babylonian  academies,  which  had 
gradually  become  the  central  authority  for  the  en- 
lire  Jewish  Diaspora,  found  their  chief  task  in  I  each 
ing  the  Talmud,  on  which  they  based  the  answeis 
to  the  questions  addressed  to  tln  in  Thus  was 
evolved  a  new  science,  the  interpretation  of  the 
Talmud,  which  produced  a  literature  of  «  ide  ramifi- 
cations, and  whose  iH  ginnings  were  the  work  of  the 
Geoiiim  themselves. 

The  Talmud  and  its  study  spread  from  Babylon 
to  Egypt,  northern  Africa.  Italy.  Spain.  Frame,  and 
Germany,  regions  destined  to  become  the  aUsles  of 

the  Jewish  spirit;   and  in  all  these 
Influence    countries  intellectual  interest  centered 
of  the      in  the  Talmud.    The  first  great  n-ac- 
Talmud.     tiou  against  its  supremacy  was  Ka 

raisin,  which  arose  in  the  very  strong- 
hold of  the  (ieonim  within  t  wo  centuries  after  the 
Completion  of  the  Talmud.  The  movement,  thus 
initiated  and  the  influence  of  Arabic  culture  were 
the  two  chief  factors  which  aroused  the  dormant 
forces  of  Judaism  and  gave  inspiration  to  the  scien- 
tific pursuits  to  which  the  Jewish  spirit  owed  many 
centuries  of  marvelous  and  fruitful  activity  This 

activity,  however,  did  not  infringe  in  the  least 
on  the  authority  of  the  Talmud;  for  although  it 
combined  other  ideals  and  intellectual  aims  with 
Talmudie  study,  which  it  enriched  and  perfected, 
the  importance  of  that  study  was  in  no  wise  decried 
by  those  who  devoted  themselves  lo  oilier  fields  of 
learning.  Nor  did  the  speculative  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  teachings  of  Judaism  lower  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Talmud;  for  Maimonides,  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  religion  of  his  time,  was  likewise 
the  greatest  student  of  the  Talmud,  on  which  work 
he  endeavored  to  base  his  philosophic  views.  A 
dangerous  internal  enemy  of  tin-  Talmud,  however, 
arose  in  the  Cabala  during  tin-  thirteenth  century ; 
but  it  also  ha<i  lo  share  with  the  Talmud  the 
supremacy  to  which  it  aspired. 

During  the  decline  of  intellectual  life  among  the 
Jews  which  began  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Talmud  was  regarded  almost  as  the  supreme  author- 
ity by  the  majority  of  them;  and  in  the  same  cen- 
tury eastern  Kuropc.  cs|m -chilly  Poland.  Itceaine  the 
seat  of  its  study.  Kvcn  tin-  Bible  was  relegated  to  a 
secondary  place,  ami  the  Jewish  schools  devoted 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  Talmud;  so 
that  "study''  lueaine  synonymous  w  if  h  "  study  of 
the  Talmud  "  A  reaction  against  (he  supremacy  of 
the  Talmud  came  with  the  appcamnceof  Moses  Men- 
delssohn and  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  Juda- 
ism through  its  contact  with  the  Gentile  culture  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  results  of  this  strug 
gle  being  a  closer  assimilation  to  European  culture, 
the  creation  of  a  new  science  of  Judaism,  and 
the  movements  for  religious  reform.  Despite  the 
Karaite  inclinations  which  frequently  appeared  in 
these  movements,  the  great  majority  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Judaism  clung  to  the  principle,  authorita- 
tively maintained  by  the  Talmud,  that  tradition 
supplements  the  Bible;  and  the  Talmud  itself  rc- 
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tained  its  authority  us  the  work  embodying  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  earliest  post-Biblical  period,  when 
Judaism  was  molded.  MiMleru  culture,  however, 
has  gradually  alienated  from  the  study  of  the  Tal- 
mud a  number  of  Jews  in  the  countries  of  progrea 
give  civilization,  and  it  is  now  regarded  by  the  most 
of  them  merely  as  one  of  the  branches  of  Jewish 
theology,  to  which  only  a  limited  amount  of  time 
can  lie  devoted,  although  it  occupies  a  promiuent 
place  in  the  curricula  of  the  rabbinical  seminaries. 
On  the  whole  Jewish  learning  has  done  full  justice 
to  the  Talmud,  many  scholars  of  the  ninety  nth  cen- 
tury having  made  noteworthy  contribution!  to  its 
history  and  textual  criticism,  and  having  constituted 
it  the  basis  of  historical  and  archeologicul  researches. 
The  study  of  the  Talmud  has  even  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  non-Jewish  scholars;  ami  it  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  curricula  of  universities. 

The  external  history  of  the  Talmud  reflects  in 
port  the  history  of  Judaism  persisting  in  a  world 
of  hostility  and  persecution.  Almost  at  the  very 
time  that  the  Babylonian  saboraim  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  redaction  of  the  Talmud,  the  em- 
peror Justinian  issued  his  edict  agidnst  the  abolition 
of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  service 
or  the  Synagogue,  and  also  forbade  the  use  of  the 
«rrrrt,ojO('r,  or  traditional  exposition  of  Scripture. 

This  edict,  dictated  by  Christian  zeal 
Edict  and  anti-Jewish  feeling,  was  the  prc- 
of  hide  to  attacks  on  the  Talmud.  coo- 
Justinian,  ceived  in  the  same  spirit,  anil  be- 
ginning in  the  thirteenth  century  in 
France,  where  Talmudie  study  was  then  flourishing. 
The  charge  against  the  Talmud  brought  by  the  con- 
vert Nicholas  Donin  led  to  the  flrst  public  disputa- 
tion between  Jews  and  Christians  and  to  the  flrst 
burning  of  copies  of  the  work  (Paris,  1244).  The 
Talmud  was  likewise  the  subject  of  a  disputation  at 
Barcelona  in' 1263  between  Moses  ben  Nahman  and 
Pablo  Christ iani.  In  this  controversy  Nahmanides 
asserted  that  Hie  haggadic  portions  of  the  Talmud 
were  merely  "sermones,"  and  therefore  devoid  of 
binding  force;  so  that  proofs  deduced  from  them  in 
support,  of  Christian  dogmas  were  invalid,  even  in 
case  they  were  correct.  This  same  Pablo  Christlani 
made  an  attack  on  the  Talmud  which  resulted  in  a 
papal  hull  against  it  and  in  the  flrst  censorship, 
which  was  undertaken  at  Barcelona  by  a  commis- 
sion of  Dominicans,  who  ordered  the  cancelation  of 
passages  reprehensible  from  a  Christian  point  of 
view  (1204).  At  the  disputation  of  Tortosa  in  1418. 
Oeronimo  de  Santa  Fe  brought  forward  a  number 
of  accusations,  including  the  fateful  assertion  that 
the  condemnations  of  pagans  aud  apostates  found 
in  the  Talmud  referred  in  reality  to  Christians. 
Two  years  later,  Pope  Martin  V..  who  had  con- 
vened this  disputation,  issued  a  bull  (which  was 
destined,  however,  to  remain  inoperative)  forbidding 
the  Jews  to  read  the  Talmud,  and  ordering  the  de- 
struction of  all  copies  of  it.  Far  more  important 
were  the  charges  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  by  the  convert  Johnnn  Pfeffcrkom. 
the  agent  of  the  Dominicans.    The  result  of  these 

accusations  was  a  struggle  in  which  tl  tii|>cror  and 

the  pope  acted  as  judges,  the  advocate  of  the  Jews 
being  Johnnn  Reuchlin,  who  was  opposed  by  the 


obscurantists  and  the  humanists:  and  this  contro- 
versy, which  was  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by 
means  of  pamphlet-  became  the  precursor  of  the 
Reformation  An  unrx|tcctcd  result  of  this  affair 
was  the  complete  printed  edition  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  issued  in  1520  by  Daniel  Bomlnrg  at  Yen 
Ice,  under  the  protection  of  a  papal  privilege. 
Three  years  later,  in  1523,  Bomtierg  published  the 
flrst  edition  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud.  After 
thirty  years  the  Yatican,  which  had  flrst  permitted 
the  Talmud  to  appear  in  print,  undertook  a  cam- 
paign of  destruction  against  it.  On  New  Year's 
Day  (Sept.  9t.  1553,  the  copies  of  the  Talmud  which 
had  been  confiscatisl  in  compliance  with  a  decree  of 
the  Inquisition  were  burned  at  Home;  ami  similar 
burnings  took  place  in  other  Italian  cities,  as  at 
Cremona  in  15511.  The  Ckxsohmiii'  of  the  Talmud 
and  other  Hebrew  works  was  int  roduced  by  a  pa|»al 
bull  issued  in  1554;  five  years  later  the  Talmud 
WM included  in  the  flrst  Index  Kvpurgatorius ;  ami 
Pope  Pins  IV.  commanded,  in  1565.  that  the  Tal 
mud  he  deprived  of  its  very  name.  The  tirst  edition 
of  the  expurgated  Talmud,  on  which  most  subse- 
quent editions  were  based,  ajqwared  at  Basel  (1576- 
1581)  with  the  omission  of  the  entire  tieati.se  of 
•  Abodah  Zarah  and  of  passages  considered  inimical  to 
Christianity,  together  with  modifications  of  certain 
phrases.  A  fresh  attack  on  the  Talmud  was  de- 
creed by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  (1575-85),  and  in 
1593  Clement  VIII.  renewed  the  old  interdiction 
against  reading  or  owning  it.  The  increasing 
study  of  the  Talmud  in  Poland  led  to  the  issue  of  a 
complete  edition  (Cracow,  1602-5).  with  a  restora- 
tion of  the  original  text;  an  edition  containing, 
so  far  as  known,  only  two  treatises  had  previously 

been  published  at  Lublin  (1559-70). 
Attacks  on  In  1707  some  copies  of  the  Talmud 
the        were  confiscated  in  the  province  of 
Talmud.    Brandenburg,  but  were  restored  to 

their  owners  by  command  of  Freder- 
ick, the  first  king  of  Prussia.  The  last  attack  on 
the  Talmud  took  place  in  Poland  in  1757,  when 
Bishop  Demliowski,  at  the  instance  of  the  Frankists. 
convened  a  public  disputation  at  Kamcnctz-Podolsk, 
and  ordered  all  copies  of  the  work  found  in  his 
bishopric  to  1m-  confiscated  ami  burned  by  the  hang- 
man. 

The  external  history  of  the  Talmud  includes  also 
the  literary  attacks  made  upon  it  by  Christian 
theologians  after  the  Reformation,  since  these  on- 
slaughtson  Judaism  were  directed  primarily  against 
that  work,  even  though  it  was  made  a  subject  of 
study  by  the  Christian  theologians  of  the  seven 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  In  1*30,  during 
a  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Peers  regard 
ing  state  recognition  of  the  Jewish  faith,  Admiral 
VerilUcll  declared  himself  unable  to  forgive  the 
Jews  whom  he  had  met  during  his  travels  through 
out.  the  world  either  for  their  refusal  to  recognize 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  or  for  their  possession  of  the 
Talmud.  In  the  same  year  the  Abbe  Ciuahim 
published  at  Paris  a  voluminous  work  entitled 
"Tlu'orie  du  JudaTsme,"  in  w  Inch  he  announced  a 
translation  of  the  Talmud,  advocating  for  the  first 
time  a  version  which  should  make  the  work  gener- 
ally accessible,  and  thus  serve  for  attacks  on  Juda- 
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ism.  In  a  like  spirit  modern  ami -Semitic  agitators 
have  urged  that  a  translation  lie  made:  and  this  de- 
mand 1ms  even  been  brought  before  legislative 
bodies,  as  in  Vienna.  The  Talmud  and  the  "Tal- 
mud .lew  "  thus  became  objects  of  anti  Semitic  at- 
tacks, although,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  de- 
fended by  many  Christian  students  of  the  Talmud. 

In  consequence  of  the  checkered  fortunes  of  the 
Talmud,  manuscripts  of  it  are  extremely  rare:  and 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  is  found  entire  only  in  a 
Munich  codex  (Hebrew  MS.  No.  95),  completed  in 
1:1(19,  while  a  Florentine  manuscript  containing  sev- 
eral treatises  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  orders  dates 
from  the  year  1176.  A  number  of  Talmudic  codices 
containing  one  or  more  tractates  an-  extant  in 
Koine,  Oxford,  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  New  York, 
while  the  treatise  Sanhedrin.  from  Reuchlin's  library, 
is  in  the  grand  ducal  library  at  Carlsruhe.  In  the 
Introduction  to  vols.  i..  iv.,  viii  .  and  xi.  of  his 
"  Dikduke  Soferim,  Variic  Lcctioties  in  Mist-Imam  et 
in  Talmud  Babylonicum,"  which  contains  a  mass 
of  critical  material  bearing  on  the  text  of  Babli.  N. 
Rabbin.. vicz  has  described  all  the  manuscripts  of 
this  Talmud  known  to  him,  and  has  collated  the 
Munich  manuscript  with  the  printed  editions,  besides 
giving  in  his  running  notes  a  great  number  of  read- 
ings collected  with  much  skill  and  learning  from 
other  manuscripts  and  various  ancient  sources.  Of 
this  work,  which  is  indispensable  for  the  study  of 
the  Talmud.  Rabbinovicz  himself  published  fifteen 
volumes  (Munich.  1808-80),  containing  the  treatises 
of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  orders,  as  well  as 
two  treatises  (Zebahim  and  Menahot)  of  the  fifth 
order.  The  sixteenth  volume  (Ilullin)  was  pub- 
lished posthumously  (completed  by  Ehrentreu, 
Przemysl,  1M97).  Of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  only 
one  codex,  now  at  Leyden,  has  been  preserved,  this 
being  one  of  the  manuscripts  used  for  the  editio 
princeps.  Excepting  this  codex,  only  fragments 
and  single  treatises  arc  extant.  Recently  (1904) 
Luncz  discovered  a  portion  of  Yerushalmi  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  and  Ratner  has  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  text  in  his  scholia 
on  Yerushalmi  ("Sefer  Ahahat  Zlyyon  we-Yeru- 
shalayim  "),  of  which  three  volumes  have  thus  far 
appeared,  comprising  Berakot,  Shabbat,  Terumot, 
ami  Hallab  (Wilna,  1901.  1902.  1904). 

The  first  edition  of  Babli  (1520)  was  preceded  by 
n  series  of  editions,  some  of  them  no  longer  extant, 
of  single  treatises  published  at  Soncino  and  Pesaro 
by  the  Soncinos.  The  first  to  appear  waa  Berakot 
(14****);  this  was  followed  by  the  twenty-three 
other  tractates  which,  according  to 
Early  Gershon  Soncino,  were  regularly  stud- 
Edition*,  led  in  the  yeshibot.  The  first  edition 
by  Bomlx-rg  was  followed  by  two 
more  (1531,  1548),  while  another  was  published  at 
Venice  by  Oiustiniani  (1540-51).  who  added  to  Bom- 
berg's  supplements  (such  as  Rashi  and  the  Tosafot, 
which  later  were  invariably  appended  to  the  text) 
other  useful  marginal  glosses,  including  references 
to  Biblical  quotations  and  to  parallel  passages  of 
the  Talmud  as  well  as  to  the  ritual  codices.  At  Sab- 
bionetta  in  1553,  Joshua  Boaz  (d.  1557),  the  author 
of  these  marginalia,  which  subsequently  were  added 
to  all  editions  of  the  Talmud,  undertook  a  new  and 


magnificent  edition  of  the  Talmud.  Only  a  few 
treatises  were  completed,  however;  for  the  papal 
bull  issued  against  the  Talmud  in  the  same  year 
interrupted  the  work.  As  a  result  of  the  burning 
of  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Talmud  in  Italy,  Jo- 
seph Jabez  published  a  large  number  of  treatises 
at  Salouica  (1568  et  m •/  )  and  Constantinople  (1583 
ft  mj.  ).  The  mutilated  Basel  edition  ( 1 578-81 )  and 
the  two  editions  which  first  appeared  in  Poland  have 
been  mentioned  above.  The  first  Cracow  edition 
(1602-5)  was  followed  by  a  second  ( 1610-20):  while 
the  first  Lublin  edition  (1559  et  *eq.).  which  was  in- 
complete, was  followed  by  one  giving  the  entire 
text  (1617-39):  this  was  adopted  for  the  Amster- 
dam edition  (1644-48).  the  partial  basis  of  the  edi- 
tion of  Pmnkfort-on  the  Oder  (1697-99).  Many 
useful  addenda  were  made  to  the  second  Amsterdam 
edition  (1714-19),  which  was  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting lawsuit,  and  which  was  completed  by  the 
edition  of  Frankfort-on  the-Main  (1720-22).  This 
latter  text  litis  served  as  the  basis  of  almost  all  the 
subsequent  editions.  Of  these  the  most  important 
are:  Prague.  1728-89;  Berlin  and  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  1784-39  (earlier  ed.  1715-22);  Amsterdam, 
1752-65;  Sulzbach,  1755-63.1768-70:  Vienna,  1791- 
1797,  1806-11,  1880-83,  1840-49.  1860-78;  Dvhern- 
furth,  1800-4,  1810-21;  Slawita,  Russia,  1801-0, 
1808-18,  1817-22;  Prague,  1830-85.  1M89-46;  WIloi 
and  Gr  >dno.  1885-54 ;  Czcrnowitz.  1840-49:  Jitomir, 

1858-  04;  Warsaw.  1859-04.  1803-07  ttteq. ;  Wilna, 

1859-  60:  Lembcrg.  1800-65  tt  »tq. ;  Berlin.  1802-08; 
Stettin.  1802  et  *tq.  (incomplete).  The  edition  of  the 
Widow  and  Brothers  Romm  at  Wilna  (1880)  is  the 
largest  as  regards  old  and  new  commentaries,  glosses, 
other  addenda,  and  aids  to  study. 

Two  other  editions  of  Yerushalmi  have  appeared 
in  addition  to  the  editio  princeps  (Venice,  1523  et 
»tq.),  which  they  closely  follow  in  coluniniation — 
those  or  Cracow,  1009,  and  Krotoschin.  1800.  A 
complete  edition  with  commentary  appeared  at 
Jitomir  in  1800-67.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of 
Piotrkow  (1898-1900).  There  are  also  editions  of 
single  orders  or  treatises  and  their  commentaries, 
especially  noteworthy  being  Z.  Frankel's  edition  of 
Berakot,  Pe'ah,  and  Denial  (Breslau,  1874-75). 

A  critical  edition  of  Babli  has  been  proposed 
repeatedly,  and  a  number  of  valuable  contribu- 
tions have  been  made,  especially  in  the  huge  col- 
lections of  variant-,  by  Rabbinovicz; 

"  Variee  but  so  far  this  work  has  not  even  been 
Lectionea"  begun,  although  mention  should  be 
and  Trans-  made  of  the  interesting  attempt  by  M. 

lations.  Friedman n.  "Kritische  Edition  des 
Traktatea  Makkoth."  in  the"  Verhand 
lungen  des  Siebenten  Internationalen  Orientalisten- 
Congresses,  Semitische  Section,"  pp.  1-78  (Vienna. 
1888).  Here  the  structure  of  the  text  is  indicated 
by  such  external  means  as  different  type,  sections, 
and  punctuation.  The  edition  of  Yerushalmi  an- 
nounced by  Luncz  at  Jerusalem  premises  a  text  of 
critical  purity. 

The  earliest  allusion  to  a  translation  of  the  Tal- 
mud is  made  by  Abraham  ibn  Daud  in  his  histor- 
ical "Sefer  lm-Kabbalah  "  (see  Neubatier.  "  M.  J.  ('." 
i.  69),  who,  referring  to  Joseph  ibn  Abitur  (second 
half  of  10th  cent  ),  says:  "  He  is  the  one  who  trans- 
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latcd  the  entire  Talmud  into  Arabic  for  the  ealif 
Al  l.lakim  "  The  tradition  was  therefore  current 
among  the  Jews  of  Spain  in  the  twelfth  century 
that  Urn  Abitur  hail  translated  the  Talmud  for  Ibis 
ruler  of  Cordova,  who  was  especially  noted  for  his 
large  library,  this  tradition  being  analogous  to  the 
one  current  in  Alexandria  in  antiquity  with  regard 
to  the  first  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible.  No  tract', 
however,  remains  of  Joseph  Abiiur's  translation; 
and  in  all  probability  he  translated  merely  detached 
portions  for  the  calif,  this  work  giving  rise  to  the  leg- 
end of  his  complete  version.  The  need  of  a  translation  i 
to  render  the  contents  of  the  Talmud  more  generally 
accessible,  began  to  be  felt  by  Christian  theologians 
after  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  Jewish  circle*  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  This  gave  rise  to  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Mishnah  which  have  been  noted  else- 
where (see  Jkw.  Encvc.  viii.  61 H.  «.r.  Mishnah) 
In  addition  to  the  complete  translations  mentioned 
there,  single  treatises  of  the  Mishnah  have  Itccii  ren- 
dered into  Latin  and  into  modem  languages,  n  sur-  1 
vey  being  given  by  BischolT  in  his  "  Kritiselie  Ge- 
schichte  der  Thalmud  I'elxTsetzungen."  pp.  18-66 
(Frankfort  on  the-Main.  1899)  Twenty  treatises  of 
Yerushalmi  were  translated  into  Lttin  by  Blasio 
Ugolino  in  his  "  Thesaurus  Anti>iui tatiiin  Sacrarutn," 
xvii.  (lTo.*)),  xxx.  (ITtVi):  and  the  entire  text  of  this 
Talmud  was  rendered  into  French  by  Mol'se  Schwab 
("I.e  Talmud  de  Jerusalem."  11  veils.,  I'aris,  1M71- 
1889).  The  translation  by  WCinsehe  of  the  hag- 
gadic  portions  of  Yerushalmi  has  already  been  men 
tioned  :  and  an  account  of  the  translations  of  single 
port  ions  is  given  by  BischolT  (l.r.  pp.  !M  tt  »?*}.).  In  > 
181MI  L.  (•oldschmidt  began  the  translation  of  a  Ger- 
man version  of  Babli,  together  with  the  text  of  . 
Bombcrg's  first  edition;  and  a  number  of  volumes 
have  already  appeared  (Berlin.  1*98  H  *■#/.).  The 
insufficiency  of  this  work  apparently  corresponds  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  issued.  In  the  same 
year  M.  L.  Roilkinson  undertook  an  abridged  transla- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  into  English,  of  which 
seven  volumes  appeared  before  the  translator's  death 
(1904);  Bodkinson's  point  of  view  was  quite  un- 
scholarly.  Of  translations  of  single  treatises  the 
follow  ing  may  be  mentioned  (see  BischolT.  l,r.  pp. 
C>M-7fii:  Earlier  Latin  translations:  L'golino,  Ze- 
bahim.  Menahot  (in  "Thesaurus  Anthpiitatum  j 
Siicrartim."  xix  ),  Sanhedriu  {ih.  xxv.l;  G.  E. 
Eil/ard,  Berakot  (Hamburg.  1718);  F.  B.  Dachs. 
Sukkah  (Utrecht.  1726).  Noteworthy  among  the  | 
Jewish  translators  of  the  Talmud  are  M.  Kawicz  j 
(Megillah.  18(13;  Bosh  ha-Shanah,  1**41;  Sanhedrin,  i 
1*92;  Ketubot,  1X1*7) ;  E.  M.  Pinner  ( Berakot.  1*42.  I 
designed  as  the  first  volume  of  a  translation  of  the 
entire  Talmud);  I).  (>.  Stmschiin  (Ta'anit,  18*3); 
and  Sammter  (Baba  Mczi'a.  1870 1.  Their  Iransla- 
tions  are  entirely  in  German.  Translations  pub 
lished  by  Christian  scholars  in  the  uineieeuth 
century;  F.  C.  Ewald  (a  baptized  Jew).  Abodah 
Zarah(  Nuremberg,  18511);  in  1*31  the  Abbe  Chiarini, 
mentioned  above,  published  a  French  translation  of 
Berakot ;  and  in  1891  A.  \V.  Streane  prepared  an 
English  translation  of  Haglgah.  A  French  version 
of  several  treatises  is  included  in  J.  M.  Bahhino- 
vicz's  work*  "Legislation  Civile  du  Talmud"  (5 
vols..  Paris,  1873-79)  and  "Legislation  Criminelle 


du  Talmud  "  («A.  1*78).  while  Wnnsche's  translation 
of  the  haggadic  portions  of  Bubli  (18*6-89)  has  l*cn 
meniioii.il  aUive. 

To  gaiu  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Talmud  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  historical  factor  in  Judaism 
as  well  asa  literary  production.  In  the  latter  aspect 
it  is  unique  anting  the  great  masterpieces  of  the 
literatures  of  the  world  In  form  a  commentary,  it 
Ix  came  an  encyclopedia  of  Jewish  faith  and  scholar- 
ship, comprising  whatsoever  the  greatest  represent 
atives  of  Judaism  in  Palestine  and  in  Babylon  hail 
regarded  as  objects  of  study  and  investigation  and 
of  teaching  ami  learning,  during  the  three  centuries 
which  elapsed  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Mish- 
nah to  the  completion  of  the  Talmud  itself.  When 
the  Mishnah.  with  the  many  ancient  traditions  to 
which  it  had  given  rise  since  the  hitler  centuries  of 
the  Second  Temple,  was  incorporated  into  the  Tal- 
mud as  its  text  l>ook.  the  Talmud  became  a  record 
of  the  entire  epoch  which  was  represented  by  tin1 
Jewish  schools  of  Palestine  and  Babylon,  and  w  hich 
served  as  a  stage  of  transition  from  the  Biblical 
period  to  the  later  aspect  of  Judaism.  Although 
the  Talmud  is  an  academic  product  ami  may  Is- 

characterized  in  the  main  as  a  rc|Mirt 
Function    (frequently  with  the  accuracy  of  min- 
in  utes)  of  tin-  discussions  of  the  schools, 

Judaism,    it  also  sheds  a  flood  of  light  on  the 

culture  of  the  people  outside  the  acad- 
emic*.   The  interrelation  between  the  schools  ami 
daily  life,  and  the  fact  that  neither  teachers  nor 
pupils  stood  aloof  from  that  life,  but  took  part  in  it 
as  judges,  instructors,  and  ex |Hiumlcrs  of  the  Ijiw, 
caused  the  Talmud  to  represent  even  non  scholastic 
affairs  with  an  abundance  of  minute  details,  and 
made  it  an  important  source  for  the  history  of  civil 
ization.    Since,  moreover,  the  religions  law  of  the 
Jews  dealt  with  all  the  circumstauces  of  life,  the 
Talmud  discusses  the  most  varied  branches  ol  hit 
man  knowledge — astronomy  and  medicine,  mathe 
maticsand  law.  anatomy  and  botany — thus  furnish- 
ing valuable  data  for  the  history  of  science  also 

The  Talmud,  furthermore,  is  unique  from  the 
point  of  view  of  literary  history  as  being  a  product 
of  literature  Iwscd  on  oral  tradition  and  yet  sum- 
marizing the  literature  of  an  entire  epoch,  Aside 
from  it,  those  to  whose  united  efforts  it  may  Ik; 
ascrilHtl  have  left  no  trace  of  intellectual  activity. 
Though  anonymous  itself,  the  Talmud,  like  other 
products  of  tannaitic  anil  amoraic  literature,  cites 
the  names  id  many  authors  of  sayings  because  it 
was  a  universal  practise  to  memorize  the  name  of 
the  author  together  with  the  saying.  Many  of  these 
scholars  are  credited  with  only  a  few  sentences  or 
with  even  but  one,  while  to  others  are  ascribed 
many  hundreds  of  aphorisms,  teachings,  questions, 
and  answers;  and  the  representatives  of  Jewish 
tradition  of  those  centuries,  the  Tannaim  and  the 
A  morn  i  in,  received  an  abundant  compensation  for 
their  renunciation  of  the  fame  of  authorship  when 
tradition  preserved  their  names  together  with  their 
various  expositions,  ami  thus  rescued  even  the  least 
of  them  from  oblivion.  The  peculiar  form  of  the 
Talmud  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  individual  sayings  and  discussions  on 
them,  this  circumstance  being  a  result  of  its  origin 
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the  fact  that  it  sought  especially  to  preserve  the 
oral  tradition  ami  the  transactions  of  the  academic* 
allowed  the  introduction  only  of  the  single  sentences 
which  represented  the  contributions  of  the  teachers 
and  scholars  to  the  discussions.  The  preservation 
of  t lie  names  of  the  authors  of  these  a|M>thegms. 
ami  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussions,  trans 
actions,  and  disputations  renders  the  Talmud  the 
most  important,  and  in  many  respects  the.  only, 
source  for  the  period  of  which  it  is  the  product.  The 
sequence  of  generations  which  constitute  the  frame- 
work of  the  history  of  the  Tannnim  anil  Amoraim 
may  he  determined  from  tin-  allusions  contained  in 
the  Talmud,  from  the  anecdotes  and  stories  of  the 
academies,  ami  from  other  valuable  lite  rary  material, 
which  exhibit  the  historical  conditions,  events,  ami 
personages  of  the  time,  not  excepting  cases  in  which 
the  fact*  have  been  clothed  in  the  garb  of  legend  or 
myth.  Although  it  was  undertaken  with  no  dis 
tinctly  literary  purpose,  it  contains,  especially  in  its 
haggadic  portions,  many  passages  which  are  note- 
worthy as  literature,  and  which  for  many  centuries 
were  the  sole  repositories  of  Jewish  poetry. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Talmud  as  a  work 
of  literature,  it  exercised  a  twofold  influence  as  a 
historical  factor  in  the  history  of  Ju- 
Ita  daism  ami  its  followers,  not  only  in 
Authority,  regard  to  the  guidance  and  formula 
tion  of  religious  life  and  thought,  but 
also  with  respect  to  the  awakening  ami  development 
of  intellectual  activity.  Asa  document  of  religion 
the  Talmud  acquired  that  authority  which  was  due 
to  it  as  the  written  cmbodimcntof  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion, ami  it  fulfilled  the  task  which  the  men  of  the 
Great  Assembly  set  for  the  representatives  of  the 
tradition  when  they  said,  "Make  a  hedge  for  the 
Tornh  "  (Ab.  i.  2).  Those  who  professed  Judaism 
felt  tio  doubt  that  the  Talmud  was  equal  to  the 
Bible  as  a  source  of  instruction  and  decision  in 
problems  of  religion,  and  every  effort  to  set  forth 
religious  teachings  and  duties  was  based  on  it ;  so 
that  even  the  great  systematic  treatise  of  Maimon- 
ides,  which  was  intended  to  supersede  the  Talmud, 
only  led  to  a  more  thorough  study  of  it.  In  like 
manner,  the  Sbulban  'Aruk  of  Joseph  Cam.  which 
achieved  greater  practical  results  than  the  Mishneh 
Tomb,  of  Maimonides.  owed  its  authority  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  recognize)  as  the  most  convenient  codi- 
fication of  the  teac  hings  of  the  Talmud:  while  the 
treatises  on  the  philosophy  of  religion  which  strove 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Saadia  to  harmonize  the 
truths  of  Judaism  with  the  results  of  independent 
thinking  referred  in  all  possible  cases  to  the  author 
ity  of  the  Talmud,  upon  which  they  could  easily 
draw  for  a  con  Urination  of  their  theses  and  argu- 
ments. The  wealth  of  moral  instruction  contained 
in  the  Talmud  exercised  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  ethics  and  ideals  of  Judaism.  Despite  all  this, 
however,  the  authority  enjoyed  by  it  did  not  lessen 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  which  continued  to  ex 
crcise  its  influence  as  the  primal  source  of  religious 
and  ethical  instruction  and  edification  even  while 
the  Talmud  ruled  supreme  over  religious  prac  tise, 
preserving  and  fostering  in  the  Diaspora,  for  many 
centuries  and  under  most  unfavorable  external  eon 
ditions.  the  spirit  of  deep  religion  and  strict  morality. 


The  history  of  Jewish  literature  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Talmud  has  la-en  a  witness  to  its  im- 
portance in  awakening  and  stimulating  intellectual 
activity  amone;  the  Jews.  The  Talmud  has  been 
made  the  subject  or  the  starting  point  of  a  large 
portion  of  this  widely  rami  tin  I  literature,  which 
has  been  the  product  of  the  intellectual  activity  in- 
duced by  its  study,  and  to  which  both  scholars  in 
the  technical  sense  of  the  won!  and  also  a  large 
number  of  the  studious  Jewish  laity  have  contrib- 
uted The  same  faculties  which  had  been  exercised 
in  the  com|>osition  of  the  Talmud  were  requisite 
also  for  the  study  of  it;  the  Talmud  therefore  had 
an  exceedingly  stimulating  influence  upon  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  the  Jewish  people,  which  were 
then  directed  toward  other  departments  of  know) 
edge.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  study  of  the 
Talmud  gradually  beeamea  religious  duty,  and  thus 
developed  Into  an  intellectual  activity  having  no 
ulterior  object  in  view.  Consequently  it  formed  a 
model  of  study  for  the  sake  of  study. 

The  Talmud  lias  not  yel  e  ntirely  lost  its  twofold 
importance  as  a  historical  fac  tor  within  Judaism, 
despite  the-  changes  which  have-  taken  plac  e  c luring 
the  last  century.  For  the-  majority  of  Jew  s  it  is  xtill 
the  supreme  authority  in  religion  ,  and.  as  noted 
above,  although  it  is  rarely  an  object  of  study  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have-  assimilated  modern  cul- 
ture, it  is  still  a  subjec  t  of  investigation  for  Jewish 
learning,  as  a  product  of  Judaism  which  yet  exerts 
an  influence  second  in  importance  only  to  the  liible. 

The  following  works  of  traditional  literature  not 
Ix-longing  to  the  Talmud  have  Inch  included  in 
the  editions  of  Babli :  Aijot  dk-Rabki  Natax:  Df. 
an  Ekkz  Kabbah;  Dkukk  Ehkz  Zi  ta.  Kai.laii; 
Skmauot;  BorBnm. 

BlRLlociKAl'HY  :  The*  manuscripts,  editions,  and  translations 
have  Iwn  discussed  In  the  article.  Koran  Introduction  hi  the 
Talmud  the  following  works  rnav  be  mentioned  In  addm  <a 
to  the  general  win  on  Jewish  history :  Weiss.  /*>r.  111.;  Ha- 
levy.  /*<n>(  hn-Hi*hnnim.  II..  Frankfort-on  the-Maln.  IVtij : 
H.  t.  Struck.  Kinlrituna  in  tlrn  TiUtnutl,  3d  est.  l^l|Hlr.  1HJH 
icoyere  the  Mtshnah  also  and  contain*  an  extensive  bibliogra- 
phy of  the  Talmud  i:  M.  MleUiner. /ufr.WurMoa  f«  Ih,  JVU- 
trued,  Cincinnati  (also  jrtves  (rood  bibliography  of  the  Talmud : 
the  i-ii  ii  t  part  of  this  work  contains  a  clear  discussion  of  the 
hcrmcneullcfi  and  the  methodology  of  the  Talmud).  < >n  the 
Palestinian  Talmud:  /..  Frankel.  Jfcho.  liresluu.  1STI>:  j. 
Wiener,  Ulli'at  lVncxfidcVif/lm.  Vienna,  ISTS  'reprinted  from 
Mi-.S/nirViri;  A.  Cielger,  />(>  JmiMiU  •muurhr  tirmitra.  In 
his  Jlhl.  Xrit.  1*711,  pp.  :««  icomp.  M-nntiwhrtft,  IKTI. 
pp.  ISU-lttll;  I.  Lewy,  Intrri/retatUm  tie*  Kmfru  Aim-hunt* 
ilt»  I'aUMininrhni  TttimwITruktate*  .XVsuUii.  In  lirt*- 
laurr  Jahrerlierirht,  IstVi,  pp.  I  lit.  (In  the  Baby  Ionian  Tnl- 
mud:  Z.  dank  el.  llritrilut  tur  MnUitung  in  <lrn  Talmml, 
In  Momitmrhrift.  INft, ,,,,,  lrth-lW.  ar, -J  12.  2SS  2T2 :  N.  BrUII, 
hit  Knt*trhiin<J*tJt*rhi<lit<  ilf*  /mb»/oi,,«  /i.  u  Ttilmwt*  ill* 
Sehriftttrrkt*.  in  his  Jnhrh.  lrCrt.  il.  1  121.  on  the  earlier 
works  Introductory  to  the  Talmud  :  J.  II.  Weiss,  in  llrl  Tul- 
mud.  I.,  II..  Vienna.  Isst.  ]sx2;  Samuel  b.  Hophnl.  Ma<lhh<U 
Uti  'iil-Tiilinml  1  =  "Introduction  to  the  Talmud";  this  Is 
the  earliest  work  bearing  the  title  and  is  known  only  through 
a  ciuotatlon  In  the  lexicon  of  Ihn  Janab.  s.e.  n^l:  Samuel 
ha-Nugld.  Mttm  lui-Tiiiuiuil  (forming  an  appendix  to  the 
first  volume  of  modern  editions  of  the  Mmua);  Joseph  Ihn 
'Aknln.  an  Intnsluctlon  to  the  Talmud  (Hehr.  trwnsl.  from  the 
Arabic),  edited  In  the  Jut»lrchiitt  tli*  ftrrsfcwrr  Stmi- 
Mtn  zuin  fflehttg&l  CVfiurfsfMov  t'lunkil*.  IsTI.  For 
other  Work*  on  the  subjis  t  see  T.u.Mt'li  Hkuhknki  tics  ;  a 
list  is  (riven  III  Jeltlnek.  K  '^ir*  Im  K'Inlim,  Vienna.  l-TS. 
lo-m-ntl  articles  on  the  Talmud  la  review*  and  ctic»c|opedlas  : 
F.i  il  Di'iiisr  h.  in  •!„  I,;  i  r,  ... ,  |Ml7.  freuuently  re- 

printed  unit  irnn^liil"! ;  J,  l*-n-nl>oiirv.  In  l.lchten»»erv,'s  r.'n- 
rNrl»t>(VJi>  ilr*  Srienrr*  lifltairww*.  xll.  Illlt  ink!:  Ar- 
■HM  Dunnesteter.  In  U.  K.  J.  xvlll.  lAHru  'I  CunftTtnftt, 
pp.  ecclxxxi.  dcxllt  i;  S.  Si-lus-hler.  In  llastiuirs,  Met.  Hihlr. 
Mtnvol..  !'.«>».  pp.  'iT  ncl;  E,  Rfjrltnff,  T'llmml-K'ttr rhinnun. 
t.cllKlr.  |1*M.  (ill  the  ll^(■n^lun•  of  the  Talmud  rommrtlUriM 
ws-  TaI.MI  l>  CoMMK>rAHi»:s.  i  in  irratomniiVal  and  l.-xlco- 
irraphl<-al  uhls  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud      Jrw.  Excvt .  vl. 
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so.  ».r.  (iRamml  Hebrew,  and  ih.  Iv.  .V*0  .W,  «.r.  diction- 
as:i-.  Hehke*.  (in  UV  1 1  ■ " ! ■  iii'1  1  l"i  of  the  Talmud  iw. 
In  addition  U>  the  works  oo  Taluiudlc  mitli»d<>l<«v :  A. 
Su-lu.  Tnlmuili*rhr  Ttrmitiitlouk .  AlitlxnlirHMch  uV«nlnrf. 
Pngrue.  IstW:  W.  Bacber.  l)U  Kx«jrli»rhr  Tmnin«l»vUilt r 
Jttdittkn  Tnvliti.tnMiltertitur:  pan  I..  IHt  liiMrscye- 
tiM-hr  T<rmiii<Atn)ir  iter  TnnnaUi  n.  LHpelr,  1WW  <orl»rliial 
Mile,  /^if  ArlttAtr  Ttrminitlinjit  tier  JMtiirrhtn  Schriftau*- 
/rtfiiHlP:  pan  It..  /><f  Ki'/hJ-  Mm!  Tr*l</t7i«nj«j-ftfrM»r/i«' 
7Viih(ik.ioi/u-  d«rr  Amoritrr.  lb.  1MR. 

W.  B. 

TALMUD  COMMENTARIES:  The  common 
tarics  on  the  Talmud  constitute  only  a  small  part  of 
halakic  literature  in  comparison  with  the  responsa 
literature  ami  the  commentaries  on  the  codices.  At 
the  time  when  the  Talmud  was  concluded  the  tra- 
ditional literature  was  still  so  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  scholars  that  there  was  no  need  of  writing  Tal- 
mudic  commentaries,  nor  were  such  works  under- 
taken in  the  first  period  of  the  gnonate.  I'altoi  Oaon 
(r.  S4U)w  ;istlie  first  who  in  his  ros|K.nsaotIorcd  verbal 
and  textual  comments  on  the  Talmud.  Zomnh  b. 
Palpii  [e,  s?->i  paraphrased  and  explained  the  passages 
which  he  quoted:  and  he  composed,  asanaid  to  the 
study  of  the  Tulmud.  a  lexicon  which  Abraham 
Zaciito  consulted  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Saadia 
Oaon  is  said  to  have  composed  commentaries  on  the 
Talmud,  aside  from  his  Arabic  com- 

Earliest  mentaries  on  the  Mishnah  (Benjacob, 
Attempts.   "Ozar  ha-Sefarim,"  p.  181.  No.  430). 

According  to  the  Karaite  Solomon  b. 
Jcroham,  a  commentary  on  Ycrushalmi  by  Kphraim 
b.  Jacob  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Saadia.  al- 
though this  is  highly  improbable  (Pinsker.  "  Lik- 
kute  Kadmoniyyot."  Supplement,  p.  4;  Poznanski. 
In  "  Kanfmann  Oedenkbuch."  p.  182). 

The  last  three  great  geouim,  Sherira,  Hai,  and 
Samuel  b.  I.iofni.  did  much  in  this  field.  Most  of 
Sherira's  comments  were  explanations  of  difficult 
tenns.  Many  of  these  are  quoted  by  Abu  al-Walid 
(Bachcr.  -  Lcbcn  nnd  Werke  dos  Abulwalid  Mcr- 
wan  ibn  G&mlb. "  etc..  p.  85).  It  appears  from  the 
quotations  in  the  Aruk  "  that  Hai  Oaon  wrote 
commentaries  on  at  least  eleven  treatises  (Kohut. 
"Aruch  Corupletum,"  xiii.  el  *'/.).  Abu  al-Walid 
quotes  Hai's  commentary  on  Shabbat  (Burlier.  I.e. 
p.  87 !.  In  the  eleventh  century  commentaries  on 
the  Talmud  were  composed  not  only  in  Babylon  but 
also  in  Africa.  Spain,  and  Germany.  In  the  first 
half  of  that  century  Nissim  b.  Jacob,  nf  Kairwan  in 
northern  Africa,  composed  his  "*  Kitab  Miftuh  Ma- 
ghalikal-Talmnd  "  (Hebr.  title.  "SefcrMafleah  Mnn 
ule  ha  Talmud  "  -  "  Key  to  Uie  Locks  of  the  Tal- 
mud "i.  a  commentary  in  which  he  explains  difficult 
passages  by  references  to  |rarallel  ones  uml  occa- 
sionally to  Yernshalmi  also.  The  work  of  Hananeel 
b.  Hiishiel  corresponds  more  to  a  commentary  in  the 
exact  sense  of  the  term.  He  sums  up  the  Talmudic 
discussions,  perhaps  in  order  to  facilitate  the  halakic 
decision,  devoting  his  attention  principally  to  deter- 
mining the  correct  text  of  the  Talmud.  The  first 
teachers  in  Spain,  Enoch  ben  Mows,  Joseph  Ibn 
Abitur.  Isaac  ibn  Ghayyat,  ami  Isaac  Alhnrgcloni, 
are  also  known  to  have  composed  commentaries  on 
the  Talmud  (Weiss.  "Dor."  iv.  276  ef  teq.).  Nuh- 
mani  quotes  Talmudic  comments  from  a  work  by 
Samuel  ha  Nagld  (Bcnjacob,  I.e.  No.  481).  Accord- 
ing to  a  not  entirely  authenticated  statement  {ih. 
No.  247 ».  the  famous  exegete  Abraham  ibn  Ezra 


composed  a  commentary  on  the  treatise  Kiddu- 
'  shin.    In  Germany .  Gcrshom  b.  Judah  engaged  in 
similar  labors,  though  his  commentaries  have  come 
to  light  only  in  the  last  century:  they  appear  to 
I  have  been  the  chief  sources  used  by  Hashi  (1040- 
1105).  the  greatest  commentator  of  the  Talmud. 
Although  Kiishi  drew  upon  all  his  predecessors,  yet 
his  originality  in  using  the  material  offered  by  them 
has  always  beeu  admired.    His  commentaries,  in 
turn,  became  the  basis  of  the  work 
Baahi.      of  his  pupils  ami  successors,  who  com- 
posed a  large  Dumber  of  supplemen- 
tary works  that  were  partly  iu  emendation  and 
partly  in  explanation  of  Itashi's.  and  are  known 
undcrthotitle"tnsafot.'"   Those  works  were  printed 
together  with  Hashi  s  commentaries  iu  the  first  edi- 
tions of  single  Talmud  treatises,  and  then  in  the 
collective  editions.    The  tosufot  included  in  the 
present  editions  are  taken  from  various  Collections, 
There  are  tosafot  of  Sens,  tosafot  of  Evreux,  tosa- 
fot  of  Touqiies,  etc.  (Winter  and  Wunsche.  "Die 
I  Jttdischo  Litteratur,"  ii.  4(55).    Instead  of  the  simple, 
j  strictly  logical  method  of  exegesis  a  dialectic  method 
I  showing   great    acumen  is   frequently  employed 
I  in   the  tosafot.    Originating  iu  the  German  ami 
I  French  schools,  and  thence  adopted  by  the  Spanish 
and  Arabic,  it  found  in  the  following  centuries (13th 
to  I5th)  brilliant  representatives  in  Moses  b.  Nahman, 
Solomon  ben  Adret,  and  others  iu  Spain,  as  well  as 
in  various  scholars  In  Turkey,  although  the  Oriental 
Jews  generally  followed  the  simple  method  of  Tal 
mud  study.    The  commentators  are  called  "risho- 
nim"  (elders)  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
subsequently  "abaronim  "  (juniors). 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  hair  splitting  dialec- 
tic study  of  the  Talmud  known  as  the  Pilpii.  came 
to  the  fore.    The  method  called  "  billuk,"  originating 
in  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg,  claimed  chief  atten- 
tion, especially  through  theinfluenccof  Jacob Poi.i.aii 
of  Poland,  that  country  lieconiing  in  the  course  of 
the  century  the  principal  center  of  the  study  of  the 
Talmud.    Special  rules  were  formulated  for  corn- 
losing  the  hillukim  (Jellinek,  in  Keller  s  "Bik- 
kurim."  I.  8).    It  is  frequently  Inli- 
Method     mated  in  subsequent  pllpulislic  works 
of         that  the  author  himself  regards  his 
Hillukim.  expositions  as  artificial,  though  he 
believes  them  to  contain  a  grain  of 
truth.    This  method  still  dominates  to  some  extent 
the  study  of  the  Talmud  in  the  eastern  countries  of 
Europe.    But  Jewish  science  demands  a  scientific 
treatment  of  the  Talmud — an  examination  of  its 
sources  and  parallel  passages  from  a  historical, 
j  archeological.  nnd  philological  point  of  view,  a 
methodical  analysis  of  its  text,  and  a  comparative 
study  of  it   by  the  side  of  other  monuments  of 
antiquity. 

The  Palestinian  Talmud  was  studied  much  less 
than  the  Babylonian,  although  occasional  comments 
on  Yerushalmi  are  found  iu  Alfasi  and  other  earlier 
authorities,  especially  in  the  commentary  of  Samson 
of  Sens  on  the  mishnaic  order  Zera'im.  The  first 
connected  commentary  on  many  treatises  of  Yeru- 
shalmi was  composed  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
II.  Joshua  Beiivcniste.  who  had  at  hand  H.  Solomon 
Sirillo  s  commentary  on  certain  treatises.  Elijah 
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Fulda  commentated  in  1710  the  order  Zeraim  ami 
part  of  the  order  Xezikiu.    The  greater  part  of 
Yerushalmi  was  edited  about  the  mid- 
Palestinian  die  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Men- 
Talmud,    delssohn  steadier  I Invid  Frtlnkel;  and 
a  complete   commentary  was  writ 
ten  by  Mows  Margolioth.    Noteworthy  as  com- 
mentators in  the  nineteenth  century  are  Nahum 
Trebitsch  and  Zacharias  Prankel. 

Tlie  commentaries  on  liabli  may  be  divide<l  into: 
(1)  "  peiushiin,"  running  commentaries  accompany- 
ing the  text:  (2»  "  tosafot  "  (additions),  glosses  on 
Uashis  commentHry;  (3)  "l.iiddushim "  (novella?  I. 
fxplicitcoinmentson  cerlain  [Jassages  of  the  Talmud 
text :  and  (4)  "  haggahot.  "  or  marginal  glosses.  As 
appears  from  the  following  chronological  list,  the 
treatises  Seder  Mo'eil.  Nashim.  anil  Hullin,  which 
deal  particularly  with  the  religious  life  and  which 
were  therefore  made  sjiecial  subjects  of  study  ami 
instruction,  were  most  frequently  commentated, 
while  the  Seder  Kudiishini  is  less  often  made  the 
subject  of  comment.  In  the  subjoined  list  only  the 
editeil  commentaries  are  enumerated,  no  note  being 
tnken  of  treatises  on  which  there  are  no  commen- 
taries. The  letter  "  \V  "  indicates  the  Wilna(  Widow 
&  Brothers  Ibimm)  Talmud  edition  of  lssfi. 

('mtoNoi.ooK  u.  List  of  Commentators  on  Both 
Tai.mi  iiim. 

El.KVKXTH  CKSTt  KV. 

Msslm  b.  Jacob  Id.  UMlli.  Scfer  Mafleah  (see  above :  Ber.,  Shab., 

'Er.l.ed.  I.  lioldenthal.  Vienna.  1S47 :  In  W. 
(•emboli,  t..  Judah  HI.  HUH).  panHO  [Bar..  Taan.,  B.  B..  entire 

Seder  Kodashlm  cxi-epllnir  Zcb.i;  tn  W. 
Hananeel  h.  rlu.shlcl  Id.  hV.il  i.  peni*h  I  Seder  Mo'ed,  Seder  Ne- 

zlkin  excepting  It.  B>;  In  W, 
Solomon  b.  Isaac  ' Raalili.  commentary  on  thirty  treatise*;  In 

nil  editions. 

TWKOTH  TO  KlKTMVTH  CKXTt  RT. 

Samuel  h.  Melr.  commentary  on  Italia  Batra  from  the  third  »ee- 
tion  and  on  the  last  section  of  I'esahlm  ;  In  all  editions. 

Isaac  b.  Nalhnii.  i<iiinriienlary  on  Makkot :  In  all  edlUona.be. 
trlnnltiK  with  iiit>. 

F.llezer  b  Nathan,  commentary  im  Nazlr:  In  W. 

Jacob  TBtn  Id.  1I71>.  -c-n  iDo,  on  thirty-one  treatises.  Vienna, 
INI. 

Isaac  h.  Samuel  of  iJamplerre.  tiwafot  to  Klddushln  :  In  W. 

Joseph  tbn  Mnraxh,  hlddushlin  isheb.,  Salonlea,  17M;  B.  B.. 
Amsterdam.  I70B). 

Muses  b.  Malmoii.  peruxb  ill.  II.  1.  Paris.  lMfft. 

Judali  Sir  l<enn  id.  1224),  hwafot  iBer..  In  nirsM?2  nana).  War- 
saw, lata. 

Samson  of  Sens,  tiwafot  (Shab.,  'Er..  Men.,  In  all  editions; 
Sntah  In  W.I. 

Perez,  tnaafot  (Bezah.  Ned..  Na*..  Sanh..  Mek..  Me'l.,  In  all  edi- 
tions; B.  K..  Unburn.  IM«>. 
Mows  <>r  Eviviix.  losafot  (tter.i:  In  all  editions. 
SaiiiuH  cf  Evreux.  tosad.t  to  so(ah,  ih. 
Samuel  1  if  Kalalsc.  tnsafot  to  'Abodali  Zarah.  ib. 
Barueh,  tnsafol  to  Zehahlm.  lb. 

Melr  AbulaOn  id.  1244).  1=1 n<  (B.  B..  Sal-mlca,  |HR:  Banb..  If.. 
178K). 

Jurtah  b.  Benjamin  ha-Rofe,  p.- rush  ishek.t;  In  W. 
Perahyah  b.  Nlsslm  ir.  IftVtl.  hlddushlm.  In  n,-n->,  ns-jr-.  Venire. 
1752. 

Isaiah  dl  Tranl  Ir.  I25CI).  losafot  i|„  B.  K..  B.  M..  B.  B.,  'Ah.  Za- 
rah. Nlddab.  Shab  .  Hair.;  II..  'Er..  R.  H..  Vnma,  Silk., 
Mvv..  M.  K..  Pea..  Bezah.  Ned.,  Saz.,  Lembenr.  1*G2 : 
Ket..  lilt..  In  W.). 

Jonah  (ien.mll  id.  1383).  hlddushlm  (Sanh..  In  s-n  BO),  Leg- 
horn, isni. 

Mom  b.  Nabman  (d.  r.  12711).  hlddushiui  (Ber.,  'Er.,  Pes..  M.  K  . 
Ma*..  It.  H..  snk..  Ta'an..  Meg.,  in  fasnn  ricv".  Sa- 
lonlea. lrtll :  shah..  In  n-nj  ->ju<.  Preshunr,  1*37  ;  Vet... 
Homburjf.  1101;  Bet,  Mett,  17«5:  iil(..  Nlddab.  In 
PX3B-  nrrn.  Sulzbarb.  17rt2:  B.  B..  Venice.  17*3). 


T<«ln*  ha-lievl  «t  Mi  "WWrl  ^xm  on  the  hatrtraduO.  No- 
vldvor.  imn ;  hlddushlm  'Me*..  Vi»nis.  in  Z"r.  zDi. 
hum.  UBL 

Aaron  ba-Uvl  id.  13ZI).  Mhldushlm  <  Kei..  Pnurue.  I7C :  Be?ah. 

In  HKS-,  lieKhoru.  ISIlh, 

Melr  of  Itotbenhurv  Id.  I2«li.  ti^jif..i  in  Yuma:  In  all  editions. 
Solomon  b.  Adretid.  lailli.  hldilushim  iSbah..  It.  H„  Me«..  Yeb^ 

Se«l..  It.  ty..  1.1  ill..  Coniiuiitino|ile.  1731;  sh<-b..  Salonii-a, 

172H;  Mddah.  A  Bona.  17-C;  Men..  Warsaw.  ISHI  ■  "Er.. 

ih.  1SM5). 

Yom-Tob  b.  Abraham,  hlililushlm  'Sli.-b.,  Salmilra.  lstfi;  "Er.. 

Ta  an..  M.        h«-t..  B.  M..  A mslerilam.  I7a»:  It.  H-. 

Konhrsta-rir.  IHSS;  Yoma.  l'onstantinn|i|e.  17-M  :  KngH 

Warsaw.  ISSU;  Yeb..  Uvhoni.  17s7:  Kld„  SaMikmelUu 

li>i;  tilt..  Salonlea.  17>;  'Ah.  Zar.ili.  In  j-mw. 

ih.  17r*!l;  Sanh..  In  ;--:n  pc"".  I>-irh^rn.  I7S1 ;  Sheb..  In 

D<p«7|rl  ^rr=.        I7SO;  Mak..  Sulzlaieb.  I7IC;  llul.. 

Prajfue.  I7:i"i:  Nlddab.  Vienna.  IHrtSi. 
Menahem  MKIrltr.  WnDj.-1-.-n3n  r-3  (Shab..  Wle.ni.  I7W  :  Yi- 

ma.  ID.  I7»;   M.B..  Ijuif..  Ta  an..  Prairue.  lSI0;N.il.. 

Nil/..  South.  Ilepih.  Berlin,  ls"rf<:  Yet...  Salonlea.  171*41. 
Asber  b.  Jehlel  Id.  IX!7i.  |n-ru»h  <N.il..  Vaz.i.  In  W,:  n»uiM 

(Iter..  In  _r"->r:  n;n3.  Warsaw,  lNt.> ;  suk.. .tenmalem, 

1!«H;  It.  It..  (f>.  IS71;  Mep  .  il>.  I-<M  :  'Ab.  Zarah.  Ih. 

Isss;  i,n„  iv.nsuiillnii.le.  1711:  »  M.  Irttwrtifunh. 

ISS1;  Sanh  .  llul..  In  -icr  npsn,  Rttllbarh,  I7'i2:  sheh.. 

Venice.  1»»*;  Nlddab.  under  the  title  Z'~*B  r-"-.Ven- 

lie,  1741);  Aamn  ba-U-vl,  n'H^n  •r'-'-n,  l^id..  Ilu«tatyn. 

1WC:  n>iK-n  o'nn;  -e-m-n  <Pes.i.  Jerusalem.  1*7:1. 
Isaac  Alswb  ul.  MSfli.  hlddiisblm  U11  the  r.  »|..n»a  ..f  M.~-.  i.a- 

lante).  Venice,  la* 

SIXTKKXTH  CK.<kTI'RT. 

Jaivb  la--Bab  Id.  I.%4fli.  hlddushlm   K.  I..  ^Id./.  In  his  resr-insa. 
Ventre,  H»B. 

1%49.  Joshua  Buaz  Banirh.  the  Indexes  mj:     CCTZ  f».  *VT\ 
Venhx-. 

ISiSJ.  Malta thlas  Iletai-rui.  hlddiishlni  t'F.r.i.  Lublin. 

I.'sll.  Juw-|.h  Ihn  U-li.  hlddushlm  (Ket..  B.      Sheb.,  Constant!- 

uople.  I  Ml ;  I. It..  Ih.  1S73). 
Solomon  Uirla  Id.  I."i71t),  n--«s--r  3-  (IWzah.  Lublin,  IMi 

Yel...  Alton*.  1740;  Kid..  BiTlin.  17l»l;  Ket..  I^-tn I»tk. 

lsiSJ:  iil|..  Iii-riln.  17B1 ;  llul  . Cracow,  1615';  n;*»r  rran 

on  nineteen  treatises.  I  ihcoxv.  ]  >1. 
1">73.  Judah  b.  Mimes.  ':srn>  r'-iCT,  <  onstantlno|.|e. 

1.V77.  Jaci.ti  fe-'n  — in>->.  a-.;-  rrsV  iBezah).  Jerusalem.  ls»iV 
1.W7.  Samuel  Jaffe  Ashkenazl.  nunc  nc\  on  the  hainradot  of 

Yerushalmi.  Venice.  15BU. 
Abraliam  BurJII.  S-n-aw  zrh  (Yeb.,  Kei  .  B.      Blk.l,  ih. 

l«r.. 

IMI.  Joseph  Ihn  Ezra.  npt<  nr»7  (Kid.!.  Salonlea. 

Beaaleel  Ashkenazl.  .-J3Vt  IBer..  Warsaw,  |s»«; 

Bezah.  ('..nsuintlnonle.  1731;  ket.,  i/«.  171W;  Saz..  Leir- 
honi.  1774:  Sotoh.  lb.  ISTJO;  B.  K..  Venice.  I7»!2:  B.  M.. 
Amsterdam.  17»:  B.  B..  I»-mlienr.  1SH»:  seder  Koda- 
shim,  exeeptlng  llul..  In  W.). 

SKVK VTKKMII  I'lMVRT, 

l«B.  Samuel  b.  Eleazer.  hlddushlm   Ket..  1.1(1.  l-nsssnlu. 
Mil.  Jedldlah  i;alanle.hl.Wushlm  (Bezah.  Yeb.. B.  K..'Ah. 
Zarahi.  Venice. 

1«JB.  Ahraham  llavvtm  shor.  ;-n  rn-  l'Er..Pes.,  B.  K  .  B.  M.. 
B.  B.    Sanh..  Sheb..  'Ah.  Zarah.  BjUl.),  LUDttBS  7" 
ISi'-ler  KiwlashlllO.  Wand*UMk,  1731. 

Monlecal  Jaffe  <d.  in  I ).  ?>s"«n  ri-^o-  iBlnfa);  In  w. 

Miates  h.  Isaiah,  bldduabim  (Zeb.l,  Berlin.  I7ul. 
1812.  Samuel  Edels,  lilddiLshlm  1  K*B^«t  on  all  UWtMW).  Lublin. 
1«14.  tssachar  Ihir.  73s-  1H3  Utor..  Her..  Solah.  Hul  l.  Venli-e. 

l«lf.  Melr  LdMIb,  z<-?n  -r;  n-n-  u»n  u.c»i  of  the liratlml.  In. 
Isaac  ha-l.etl.  hlitdushlm  isheb.,  Bezah.  Yeb..  Kid..  Ket.. 

'Ab.  Zarah.  llul. I.  Neuwle.1.  I71«. 
Abraham  dl  Boton  ul.  l«*i).  (ilildusblm  (B.  K.,  In  <nnns 

D-n;j).  VflBira,  MM 
Jom-ph  dl  Tranl  id.  KVi.  hldduslilm  iKId.l,  Ih.  IMS. 
Joel  slrkes  id.  IfMlh.  hueirahoi :  In  W. 
Joshua  h.  Solomon  Id.  BMSi.  (Shut...  IV«..  Be- 

zah, Yeb.,  Ket..  Kid..  B.  K..  llul.).  Amsterdam.  1715. 
I.ipmann  Heller  (d.  IKU,  ITS      -:k-":  (ikm>;  in  W. 
1«58.  Mi',  mi  Uofe,  H-n  -ry:  inn  nineteen  treatises),  Venice. 
W6I.1.  MisnliK-al  Kri'insier.  nsitn  rn^p  ion  the  ha|UTaiM  of 

1662.  Joshua  Benvetilste.  jrp^n- n-<r  lYer.  Zera'lm.  Constanti- 
nople. 1.162:  Mo'e.1.  Nashim.  Nezlkin,  <b.  17&4K 
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Melr  Schiff  b.  Jacob,  btiltlusbe  balakol  (I.,  II..  Sheb.,  Be- 
zah. Ket..  (.11..  B.  K..  B.  M..  B.  B..  Sanh..  2*1...  Hul.l. 
Zolklev.        and  in  the  editions. 

I  Id.  UKIi.  hlddushlm  (B.  K..  B.  M-  B.  B.I, 


1870. 
1671. 


ltWi. 
1888. 


Ahraxl.  WO  arr<  <Ah.  Zoxah.  Bit..  Ilut-  Ven- 
ice, 1064:  a<rrs  p>kp.  Saluulca,  1*55;  and  P3Vr  ant. 
Constantinople.  1883:  on  hainradot). 
Aaron  Samuel  Kaidanover,  n3!^  P3->3  (Zeb.,  Men-  'Er- 
Ker.,  TBU.,  Mc'l  i.  Amsterdam,  1669;  SkCP  prWt*P 
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TALMUD  HERMENKUTICS  :  The  stk'itce 
which  defines  I  hi'  rulin  tuul  inethotls  for  the  iDVenli- 
gation  unci  exact  (letermination  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures,  both  legal  and  liistorical.  Since  the 
Halakah.  however,  is  regarded  simply  iih  an  ex- 

po«i(ioii  and  explanation  «>r  the  Tomh,  Talmud 

hcrmeiieiiilis  includes  also  the  rules  by  which  the 
requiremetHs  of  the  oral  law  are  derived  fmrnaad 
established  by  the  writt<  n  law.    These  rules  relate 
to:  (a)  grammar  and  exegesis :  </.)  the  interpretation 
of  certain  word*  and  letters  and  nuper- 
Olassea  of  tluous  words,  prefixes,  and  suffixes 
Rules.      in  general;  (r)  the  interpretation  of 
those  letters  which,  in  certain  words, 
are  provided  with  points;  (rf)  the  Intel prelalion  of 
the  letters  in  n  word  according  to  their  numerical 
value  (see  Okmatkia) ;  (<)  the  interpretation  of  a 
word  by  dividing  it  into  two  or  more  words  (see 
XirrutiKoN).  (.Mthe  interpretation  of  a  word  ac- 
cording loits  consonantal  form  or  according  to  its 
vocalization;  (y)  the  interpretation  of  a  word  by 
transposing  its  letters  or  by  changing  iis  vowels; 
and  (A)  the  logical  deduction  of  a  halakah  from  a 
Scriptural  text  or  from  another  law. 

Compilations  of  such  nermeneutic  ruled  were 

made  in  1 1  arli.  st  limes    The  tummitic  tradition 

recognizes  three  such  collections,  namely:  iDihe 
seven  Itri.Ks  of  Mii.i.f.i.  (barnita  at  tlie  beginning  of 
Sifra;  Ab.  R,  N.  xxxvii.);  (2) the  thirteen  Hi  i.ksok 
H.  Isiim  vki,  (baraitaal  the  lM>ginning  <>f  Sifm;  this 
collection  is  merely  an  amplification  of  thai  of  Hi|. 
lei);  and  (3)  the  thirty-lwn  Ri  i  ks  of  R.  ElJEXBR 
u.  Josk  IIA-GeMI.I.  The  lnst-mentioued  rules  lkre 
contained  in  an  independent  harait.-t  which  has  la-en 
Incorporated  and  preserved  only  in  later  works. 
They  are  Intended  fur  haggadic  interpretation;  but 
many  of  tbem  are  valid  for  the  Halakah  as  well, 
coinciding  with  the  rules  of  Hillel  and  lahmat  I. 

It  must  be  Isirne  in  mind,  however,  that  neither 
Hillel,  Ishmael.  nor  Klie/erlam  Jose  ha  tb  lili  souj-ht 
lo  give  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  rules  of  in 
terprctatlnn  current  in  his  day.  but  that  they 
omitted  from  their  collections  many  rules  which 
were  lin  n  followed.    For  some  reason  or  other  they 
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restricted  themselves  to  u  compilation  of  t Ije;  princi- 
pal methods  of  logical  deduction,  which  they  called 
"middot"  (measures),  ulthough  the  other  rules  also 
were  known  by  that  term  (comp.  Sifre,  Num.  2  [ed. 
Friedrnann.  p.  '2a)). 

All  tbo  henneneutic  rules  scattered  through  the 
Tnlmudiin  nnd  Midrashim  have' been  collected  by 
Mulhim  in  "  Ayycletha-Shabiir,"  the  introduction  to 
his  commentary  on  the  Sifru.  and  have  la-en  arbi- 
trarily reckoned  at  618,  to  correspond  w  ith  the  818 
commandments.  The  antiquity  of  the  rules  can  be 
determined  only  by  the  dates  of  the  authorities  who 
quote  them;  in  general,  they  can  not 

Dates  of  safely  be  declared  older  than  the  tan  mi 
the  Rules,  to  whom  they  are  first  ascribed.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  seven  middot 
of  Hillel  and  the  thirteen  of  Ishmael  are  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Hillel  himself,  who  was  the  first  to  trans- 
mit them  At  all  events,  lie  ilid  not  invent  them, 
but  merely  collected  them  as  current  in  his  day, 
though  he  possibly  amplified  them. 

The  Talmud  Itself  gives  no  information  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  middol,  although  the  Ueonim 
regarded  them  as.Sinailic  ('j'DO  HCD?  M3^n;  comp. 
R.  Samson  of  Chinou  in  his  "Sefcr  ha-Keritot "). 
This  can  be  correct  only  if  the  expression  rotpn 
'rDO  nzvh  means  nothing  more  than  "very  old," 
as  is  the  case  in  many  Talmudic  passages.  It  is  de 
cidedly  erroneous,  however,  to  take  this  expression 
literally  and  to  consider  the  middot  as  traditional 
from  the  time  of  Moses  on  Sinai. 

The  middot  seem  to  have  been  first  laid  down  as 
abstract  rules  by  the  teachers  of  Hillel.  though  they 
were  not  immediately  recognized  by  all  as  valid  and 
binding.  Different  schools  interpreted  and  modified 
them,  restricted  or  expanded  them,  in  various  ways. 
Akiba  and  Ishmael  and  their  scholars  especially 
contributed  to  the  development  or  establishment  of 
these  rules.  Akiba  devoted  hisattentinn  particularly 
to  the  grammatical  and  exegetical  rules,  while  Ish- 
mael developed  the  logical.  The  rules  laid  down 
by  one  school  were  frequently  rejected  by  another 
because  the  principles  which  guided  them  in  their 
res|»ective  formulations  were  essentially  different. 
According  to  Akiba,  thedivine  language  of  the  Torah 
is  distinguished  from  the  s|>eech  of  men  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  former  no  word  or  sound  is  superfluous. 
He  established  two  principles  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  rule  of  his  teacher  Nahum  ok  Gimzo,  who 
had  declared  that  certain  particles,  like  nK.  D3.  ami 
IX  were  inclusive  and  certain  others,  such  as  "]{t,  p-), 
unil  p,  were  exclusive.  These  two  principles  arc 
(I)Dyoi>  t6«  in  -inK  in  rK<  =  "nne  inclusion 
added  to  another  is  equivalent  to  au  exclusion": 
Sifra,  ?aw.  Perck,  11  [ed.  Weiss,  p  34*1]) ;  and  (2) 
p  pin  niJIC^  ( =  "  words  are  amplifications  " ;  Yer. 
Shab.  xix.  17a).  Hence  he  interprets  the  following 
forms  of  expression  as  amplifications  an  infinitive 
before  a  finite  verb,  e.g.,  man  ni3fi  (Sanh.  04b), 
the  doubling  of  a  word,  e.g.,  C'K  E"H  (Yeb.  11a): 
and  the  repetition  of  a  term  by  a  synonym,  t.g  , 
TOK1 (Yer.  Sojah  viii.  22b). 

Ishmael,  on  the  contrary,  lays  down  the  princi- 
ple, OIK  «J3  rtt^3  nmn  mSl  (=**tbe  Torah 
■peaks in  the  language  of  men",  Sifre,  Num.  112). 


The  Bible  may,  therefore,  have  employed  superflu- 
ous words  and  sound.- .  and  forced  values  should  not 
be  assigned  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  deducing 
new  rules  therefrom.  The  same  statement  holds 
with  regard  to  the  repetition  of  an  entire  section. 
Ishmael  is  of  the  opinion  that  "the  Torah  at  times 
repeats  a  whole  section  of  the  Law  in  order  to  give 
a  new  applies' im  to  it"(01p03  mctUtf  HCHD  ^3 

b'zeo  nhx  nxjr  t6  -inK  oip»3  nwc  mm  inn 

H3  cnnnjC  131;  Sifre.  Num.  2,  according  to  the 
reading  of  Elijah  Wilna).  It  is  not  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  draw  a  new  inference  from  every  repetition. 
Thus,  for  instance,  In  Num.  v.  5-8  the  Torah  re- 
peats the  section  on  rvbli  DCK  in  Lev.  v.  20-26  (vi. 
l-7„  A.  V.)  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  new 
ruling  that  in  certain  cases  recompense  for  sin  shall 
Ihj  made  directly  to  the  priests.  Akiba  asserts,  on 
the.  other  hand  (in  Sifre,  I.e..  according  to  the  rending 
of  Elijah  Wilna),  that  "Everything  that  is  said  in  a 
section  so  repeated  must  be  interpreted  "  (  =  TO 
Vmrh  "p*  nz  TOKJBM.  and  that  new  deductions 
may  be  drawn  from  it.  According  to  this  view,  in 
Num.  v.  5-8,  for  example,  a  new  meaning  must  be 
sought  in  the  repetition  of  the  I  jiw. 

Akiba's     According  to  Akiba,  the  traditional 

Rules.  vocalization  in  the  Bible  of  a  word 
which  may  be  read  in  various  ways  is 
well  founded  (K"»p»i>  ON  IT*);  and  he  deduces  many 
rules  from  the  meanings  which  such  words  have  ac- 
cording to  traditional  pointing.  This  rule  had  la-en 
formulated  before  Akiba  by  a  tanna  named  It. 
Judah  ben  Hoez,  who  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere, 
and  of  whom. consequently,  nothing  more  is  known 
(comp.  Sanh.  4n). 

Ishmael.  in  opposition  to  Akiba,  follows  the  prin- 
ciple miDD^  ON  V*.  i  t.,  that  the  tradition  regard- 
ing only  the  consonantal  text  is  authoritative,  and 
that  rules  may  be  deduced  only  from  that  text. 
A  single  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence between  the  methods  of  the  two  schools  In 
Lev.  xxi.  11.  in  the  law  which  forbids  a  priest  to 
defile  himself  by  touching  a  corpse,  the  word  nC'BJ 
is  Written  defectively.  Since  the  traditional  reading 
indicates  the  plural,  "nafshot."  Akiba  draws  the 
conclusion  that  a  quarter  ing  of  blood,  I  lie  minimum 
quantity  by  which  a  priest  may  be  rendered  unclean 
through  Contact  with  a  single  corpse,  also  defiles 
him  when  it  issues  from  two  bodies  According  to 
Ishmael,  however,  this  minimum  quantity  defiles  a 
priest  only  when  it  issues  from  a  sin  trie  corpse ;  for 
the  word,  according  to  the  consonantal  text,  is  to  lie 
read  in  the  singular  "narshnt"  (comp  Sunh.  4a,  b. 
I.Iul.  72a,  and  Tosafot  to  both  passages) 

According  to  Akiba.  laws  may  he  deduced  from 
the  juxtaposition  of  two  legal  sections,  since  "every 
passage  which  stands  close  to  another  must  be  ex- 
plained and  interpreted  with  reference  10  its  neigh 

nor "  (n jo\n        nnvar6  nsmo  kmc  ruena  bo  . 

Sifre,  Num.  liil)  According  to  Ishmael.  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  mav  be  inferred  from  the  position 
of  the  individual  sections,  since  it  is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain t  lint  every  single  |>ortion  now  stands  in  its  proper 
place.  Many  a  paragraph  which  forms,  strictly 
speaking,  the  beginning  of  a  l>ook  and  should  stand 
in  that  position,  lias  Is-en  transposed  to  the  middle. 
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Ishmael  ix plains  the  occurrence  of  uwclion  in  a 
place  where  it  does  not  properly  belong  (3TG:  ncb\ 
J{<3)  by  declaring  that  "there  is  no  first  or  hist  in 
the  Script ures"(rn\n3inttD1  Dip©  PKt? 'JBO  t6« 
not  as  due  to  any  special  reason  (Mek..  ed.  W  eiss,  p. 
48a;  Eeel.  11.  i. ;  eomp.  Pes.  6b.  w  here  H.  Pappa  de- 
tines  this  principle  in  such  a  manner  that  it  does  not 
contradict  Ishmacl's  rules  concerning  "  Kelal  li- 
fe rat  '*).  Elie/.er  b.  .lose  lia-Uelili  expanded  this  rule 
in  his  baruita  and  divided  it  into  two  parts  (Nos.  31 
and  82).  The  opposition  between  the  schools  of 
Ishmael  ami  Akil>a  lessened  gradual  I. v.  and  finally 
vanished  altogether,  so  that  the  later  taimaim  apply 
the  axioms  of  both  indiscriminately,  although  the 
benneneutics  of  Akiba  predominated.  In  this  way 
all  the  principles  cited  above  obtained  genend  rec- 
ognition. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  seven  rules  of 
Hillel  and  of  the  thirteen  of  Ishmael  may  now  lie 
given,  together  with  certain  other  important  canons 
of  Talmud  benneneutics. 

1.  l£al  (Jtol)  wa-homer:  The  first  rule  of  Hillel 
and  of  Ishmael,  called  also  "din  "  (conclusion).  This 
Is  the  argument  "a  minori  ad  majus  "  or  "a  inajori  ad 
minus  "  In  the  Baraita  of  Elie/.er  b.  Jose  ha-tJelili 
this  rule  is  divide*!  into  two  (Nos.  5  and  6),  since  a 
distinction  is  made  between  a  CO  one  of  reasoning 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures themselves  ("kal  wa-homer  meforash")  and 
one  merely  suggested  there  ("kal  wa-homer  sat  urn  "). 
The  completed  argument  is  illustrated  in  ten  exam- 
ples given  in  Gen.  R  xcii.  The  full  name  of  this 
rule  should  Ik-  "kal  wa-homer.  bonier  we-kal  "  (sim- 
ple and  complex,  complex  anil  simple),  since  by  it 
deductions  are  made  from  the  simple  to  the  complex 
or  vice  versa,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  conclu- 
sion required.  The  major  premise  on  which  the 
argument  is  band  is  called  "nadon,"  or.  «<■  ■  Inter 
period,  "mclammed"  (that  which  teaches);  tin- con 
elusion  resulting  from  the  argument  is  termed 
pin  p  K3.  or,  later,  "lamed"  (that  which  learns). 
The  process  of  deduction  in  the  kal  wa-homer  is 
limited  by  the  rule  that  the  conclusion  may  contain 
nothing  more  than  is  found  in  the  premise.  This 
is  the  so-called  "dayyo"  law.  which  many  teachers, 
however,  ignored.  It  is  formulated  thus:  K3^>  1*1 
rnj3  nvr6  pn  JO  ("The  conclusion  of  an  argument 
is  satisfied  when  it  is  like  the  major  premise").  The 
discovery  of  a  fallacy  in  the  process  of  deduction  is 
called  "tcshnbah  "  |  objection  i.  or.  in  the  terminology 
of  the  Amoraim,  "pirka."  The  possibility  of  such 
an  objection  is  never  wholly  excluded,  hence  the 
deduction  of  the  kal  wa-homer  has  no  absolute  cer- 
tainly. The  consequence* Of  this  are:  (>»)  that  the 
conclusions  have,  according  to  many  teachers,  no 
real  value  in  criminal  procedure,  a  view  expressed 
in  the  axiom  that  the  conclusion  is  insufticicnt  to 
punish  the  violator  of  an  inferred  prohibition  <r»(( 
pn  JD  PCJIP;  Sifre,  Num.  1);  (6)  that  very  often  a 
passage  is  interpreted  to  mean  something  which 
may  Ik-  inferred  by  means  of  a  kid  wa-homer  (Kr6*0 
trip  nS  3T131  me  l'p3  NTINI:  Pes.  18b;  Yoma43a) 

2.  Geserah  ahawah  ("Similar  laws,  similar 
verdicts"):  The  second  rule  of  Hillel  and  of  Ishmael, 
and  the  seventh  of  Eliezer  b.  Jose  ha  flelili  This 


may  Ik-  described  as  argument  by  analogy,  which 
I  infers  from  the  similarity  of  two  cases  that  the  legal 
decision  given  for  the  one  holds  good  for  the  other 
also.  The  term  "ge/eruh  shawah"  originally  in- 
cluded arguments  based  on  analogies  either  in  word 
or  In  fact.  Before  long,  however,  the  latter  class 
was  designated  its  "hekkesb."  while  the  phrase 
"gezerah  shaw  ah  "  was  limited  to  analogy  in  the  case 
of  two  different  Biblical  laws  containing  a  word 
common  to  Isith.  The  gczcrah  shawah  was  origi- 
|  nally  restricted  to  a  iR(  i»)6/mw,  t>,,  a  word  occur- 
ring only  in  the  two  passages  offering  the  analogy. 
Sm,  <•  such  a  w.  rd  is  binnd  I  n«  here  else  then  it  BO 
reason  to  assume  that  it  Iwars  different  meanings  in 
the  two  passages.  The  ge/.erah  shawah  conse- 
quently attaches  to  the  word  in  the  one  passage  the 
entire  sequence  of  ideas  which  it  Imirs  in  the  other. 
Such  a  ge/.crah  shawah  is  purely  lexicographical, 
as  seeking  to  determine  the  exact  signification  of  a 
word  by  comparison  with  another  passage  in  which 
the  full  meaning  of  such  word  is  clear.  The  rub-  thus 
demonstrates  itself.  An  example  will  illustrate  this 
more  clearly.  The  phrase  ICtTl  DK  pta  ("lo  wring 
off  the  head  ")  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Pentateuch, 
namely,  in  I^ev.  i.  l.'i  and  ib.  v.  H.  In  the  latter  pas- 
sage, however,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  more 
closely  defined  by  imy  ^V3D  ("from  the  nick  ").  The 
8ifra(ed.  Weiss,  p.  Uni  concludes,  therefore,  that  the 
nearer  definition,  "from  the  neck."  in  the  second 
passage.  Is  part  of  the  concept  of  the  word  p^O, 
and.  consequently,  that  in  the  former  passage,  also, 
P^O  means  "to  wring  the  head  from  the  neck."  At 
a  later  period,  however,  the  gc/crah  shawah  emerged 
from  these  narrow  bounds  and  inferred  the  identity 
of  legal  requirements  from  the  identity  of  their  ter- 
minology, even  when  such  terminology  occurred  in 
many  passages  besides  the  two  which  formed  the 
analogy.  Thereby  the  ge/.crah  shawah  lost  its  in- 
herent power  of  demonstration ;  for  it  is  wholly  un- 
reasonable to  attribute  to  a  word  a  meaning  which 
happens  to  be  associated  with  it  in  a  single  passage, 
when  various  other  passages  connect  ideas  entirely 
different  with  the  same  word.  Since,  moreover, 
each  individual  teacher  might  choose  which  two  ex- 
pressions he  would  select  for  a  ge/.crah  shawah, 
contradictory  conclusions  might  be  drawn,  which 
would  each  have  the  same  claim  to  validity,  since 
both  were  obtained  by  a  ge/.crah  shawah.  f'onse 
quentlv,  in  order  to  lie  binding,  a  gezemh  shawah 
was  obliged  to  conform  to  two  requirements  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  greatly  restricted  its  application, 
and,  on  the  other,  gave  legal  decisions  thus  obtained 
the  value  of  those  dnluced  from  a  superfluous  word 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  These  conditions  are:  (if) 
VDYPO  rWTJ  p  G~IH  pt<  r  No  one  may  draw  a 
conclusion  from  analogy  upon  his  own  authority"; 
Pis  (Win;  Nidi  lab  19b).  This  rule,  however,  is  not 
to  Is-  regarded  as  implying  Unit  every  ge/i-rah 
shawah  must  have  lieen  handed  down  from  Sinai, 
as  Rash)  (on  the  various  passages)  and  many  exposi- 
tors who  followed  him  explained  it,  but  that  the  use 
of  this  method  of  hermencutics  is  to  be  permitted 
only  to  an  entire  board  or  council,  and  is  to  be  em- 
ploy iil  only  when  its  results  agree  with  the  traditional 
I  halakah,  which  thereby  acquires  the  importance  of  a 
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law  implied  in  the  Scriptures.  In  Yerushalmi  tl»is 
rule  reads:  ffJK  ?K\  TTtchn  D"P^  .HP  m'M  p  D1K 
mo^Tl  bulb  CJ  p  ("^f0"1  ft  gezerah  shawah  con- 
clusions may  be  deduced  which  support  tradition, 
but  not  such  as  are  opposed  to  tradition  " ;  comp. 
Maimonides  in  the  introduction  to  bis  "  Mlsbneh 
Torah  ").  (A)  The  words  of  the  text  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  deduction  from  aualogy  must  be  free, 
i.e.,  they  must  be  superfluous  and  non  essential,  or 
they  may  not  be  used  (mnj  UO'n  pf>l  C*pr6  njDID 
mP).  This  limitation  of  the  gezerah  shawah,  how- 
ever, to  superfluous  words  is  not  generally  recog- 
nised. Akiba  considers  the  gezerah  shawah  valid 
when  neither  of  the  two  words  is  sujierfluouB  (|>*M 
^>3  HJtlO).  According  to  Ishmael.  it  is  sufficient 
if  the  analogy  is  free  on  one  side  (nrw  n*D  njClD). 
i.e.,  if  one  of  the  two  words  forming  the  basisof  the 
analogy  is  pleonastic.  Eliczcr  alone  requires  both 
words  to  be  superfluous  (DTI*  'jCD  iIjBIO;  comp. 
Hoffmann,  "ZurEinleitungindie  Halachischen  Mid- 
raslichiin."  p.  6). 

3.  Binyan  ab  mi-katub  ehad  C*A  standard 
from  a  passage  of  Scripture"):  A  certain  passage 
serves  as  a  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  many 
others,  so  that  the  decision  given  in  the  case  of  one 
Is  valid  for  all  the  rest. 

4.  Binyan  ab  mi-shene  ketubim  ("A  stand- 
ard from  two  passages  of  Scripture"):  By  this  ride 
a  decision  In  two  laws  having  a  characteristic  in 
common  (mtm  nvn)  is  applied  to  many  other  laws 
which  have  this  same  characteristic.  Ishmael  unites 
rides  2  and  4  in  his  third  rule,  while  the  same  com- 
bination forms  the  eighth  rule  of  Eliezer  b.  Jose 
ha  -Gelili. 

5.  Kelal  u-ferat  and  ferat  u-kelal  ("General 
and  particular,  particular  and  general,"  i.e.,  limita- 
tion of  the  general  by  the  particular  and  vice  versa): 
According  to  Ishmael,  this  principle  has  eight  spe- 
cial applications,  and  thus  includes  eight  separate 
rules  in  his  scheme  (Nos.  4-11).  Tins  method  of 
limitation  is  one  of  the  main  points  of  difference  be- 
tween Ishmael  ami  Akiba.  According  to  the  former, 
who  follows  his  teacher  R.  Nebunya  b.  ha-Kanah. 
the  particular  is  only  an  elucidation  of  the  preceding 
general  expression,  so  that  the  latter  includes  only 
what  is  contained  in  the  particular  (r>j<  oiDl  V>3 
C^3t?  TO  vb»  ^33)-  But  if  still  another  general 
follows  the  particular,  the  two  general  expressions 
are  defined  by  the  intermediate  particular,  so  that 
the  law  applies  only  to  what  is  like  the  particular 

(Dion  n»  k^k  '">3io  nnK      ^31  onei  W>3>. 

Akiba.  OH  the  contrary,  applies  the  rule  of  increase 
and  decrease  (01JT01  *\T>)  which  hail  been  taught 
him  by  his  teacher  Nahum  of  Gimzo.  According  to 
this  principle,  the  general  followed  by  a  particular 
gulisumes  everything  which  is  like  the  particular 
(Sanh.  4flh.  4fla).  If,  however,  another  general 
term  follows  the  particular,  the  former  subsumes 
also  what  is  not  similar  to  the  latter.  The  two  gen- 
eral terms  are  decreased  in  only  one  respect  by  the 
intermediate  particular  (*>an  n3'1  ^3*11  DIJTOi  *13"> 
*mK  "On  Cro  'KOI :  Shebu.  26a :  comp.  also  Rashi 
on  Sanh.  i.e.). 

6.  Ka-yo?e  bo  mi-makom  afcer  ("Like  that 

XII.-3 


in  another  place"):  The  explanation  of  a  Biblical 
passage  according  to  another  of  similar  content. 

7.  Dabar  ha-lamed  me-'inyano  ("Something 
proved  by  the  context"):  Definition  from  the  con- 
text. Ishmael  omits  ride  6  entirely,  and  has  another 
(No.  13)  instead  which  is  not  found  in  Hillel,  and 
which  reads  thus:  ni  flN  .IT  D*tTVi3Dn  0*3103  %3V 
O.Tj'3  ynsn  «C*i>Cn  3insn  N3'B>  np  ("  If  two  pas- 
sages contradict  each  other,  this  contradiction  must 
be  reconciled  by  comparison  with  a  third  passage"). 
The  method  of  solution  nf  such  opposing  statements 
by  the  help  of  a  third  passage  is  a  point  of  diver- 
gency, between  Ishmael  and  Akiba.  According  to 
the  latter,  the  third  sentence  decides  in  favor  of  one 
of  the  two  contradictory  statements  (Mek.,  ed.  Weiss, 
Ga):  according  to  the  former,  it  modifies  the  inter- 
pretation of  both.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
words  which  are  pointed  in  the  text,  Simeon  b. 
Eleazar  laid  down  the  rule  that  if  the  pointed  part 
of  the  word  (fTTIpJ)  is  equal  to  the  unpointed  part 
(3TD)  in  length,  the  word  must  not  be  interpreted 
at  all;  but  if  one  purl  is  longer  than  the  other,  such 
part  must  be  interpreted  (Gen.  H.  Ixxviii).  Con- 
cerning the  interpretation  of  words  by  a  change  of 
letters  or  vowels  the  rule  is:  tnpn  ("Do  not 
read  so,  but  so").  Under  this  rule  the  integrity  of 
the  text  itself  is  not  assailed,  the  changes  made 
being  only  for  the  purpose  of  explanation. 

To  support  a  halakic  decision,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  find  a  point  of  departure  in  the  Haggadah, 
the  traditional  reading  of  a  word  is  altered  by  trans- 
position of  its  consonants  or  by  substitution  of  others 
which  are  related  to  them,  or  the  consonant-group 
is  retained  with  alteration  of  its  vowels,  the  last 
method  Iwing  the  most  frequent.  A  balakic  exam- 
ple of  this  form  of  hermeneuticsis  the  interpretation 
of  the  word  "  kapot "  (bough;  Lev.  xxiii.  40)  as 
though  it  were  "kaput"  (bound;  Sifra,  ed.  Weiss, 
p.  102d:  Suk.  32a).  It  is  noteworthy,  moreover, 
that  only  the  Tannaim  derived  new  halakot  with 
the  aid  of  these  rules,  while  the  Amoraim  employed 
them  only  in  advancing  haggadic  explanations  or 
in  establishing  the  old  halakot  of  the  Tannaim. 

BlBLlOflRAPHT  I  Saadla  tiaon.  Commentary  on  tbe  thirteen 
mlddnl  nt  R.  Ishmael,  imlilisbcd  by  Schwlilcr  In  }iet  Talmud, 
It.  237  tt  acq., and  In  Hi-  (Kuvres  Omvttle*,  lx.7.'I-K3;  Itaahl, 
Commentary  on  the  thirteen  rules.  In  Kobak's  Jrtu-hurun,  ft* 
Hebrew  part,  pp.  38-44,  201-204;  the  remaining  commentaries 
on  tin*  thirteen  rules  ore  enumerated  by  Jelllnek  Id  Knntrca 
ha-Kt-Utlim.  Sob.  llB  175;  It.  Salmon  of  ChJBOn.  Stfer  Keri. 
tut,  Warsaw,  1*54;  Mala,  hi  Knhen,  I'dd  MaVahl,  llerlln. 
1858;  Aaron  Ibn  tyayylm,  Middot  Aharon;  R.  Solomon 
Alffnzl.  Yabln  Shemu'ah  ;  Jacob  flinch  Jollmt,  Mrin  ha- 
UnUm,  part  II.;  Ulnrh  rhajes,  .Vrbo  ha-Talmud,  Zolktev, 
1845:  Malbtm,  Auyrlet  hit-Shnhnr ;  Krunkel.  H»tlruitica 
in  SHuchnam.  pp.  18  and  I0H  HO.  Ijelpidc,  1859;  I.  H.  Welm, 
D»r,  L  ItH-lft*.  B.  lift;  Mordeeal  f'ttiliRton.  Srfrr  TdlpiW'U 
Wilna,  IHI»;  H.  8.  Hlrwbfeld.  It<tl<ichi*che  Ere\ie*e.  Berlin, 
1840;  Idem,  llaandinrhr  Kreycur,  lb.  IS47  ;  Grata,  HUM  und 
Seine  Slel>rn  Inte.rpretatiimitrrfitln,  In  Monatmchrift,  t; 
M.  Mlelzlner.  Tht  Tnlwudie  Svl'it/Urn  or  thf  Inference 
of  Ktil  Vtrhitmn;  In  Hebrew  Review,  I.,  ciheliinatl.  1SS0; 
llnlTuiutin.  7.ur  Eiuleitnna  in  (Hi  Hataehuwhrn  Midra- 
sehim.  pp.  4  II.  Berlin.  I8K7;  Idem.  A'ln  MUlratch  Utter  die 
Dreizehn  Mtiidot.  In  lierliner  FruUxhrift.  pp.  flft-71 :  8.  Ijuj- 
dau,  Antietitrn  tie*  Tiilmud  unrl  der  Oeonim  Ulier  den 
HYrfh  drr  Mulr<urht*chen  SchriftaujiUauna.  Hanorer, 
I8SS;  Dohtirbau,  Die  Mnfache  liiheleregexe  der  Tannaim, 
Halle.  ISUI;  A.  Schwartz.  Die  Hcrmcneuti»chr  Annhiqie, 
Vienna,  1897:  Idem,  Der  HermeneutUcht  SyUwitmu*.  lb, 
NOI. 

w.  n.  J.  Z.  L. 

TALMUDIC  LAW  :  The  development  of  thou- 
sands of  years  is  represented  by  the  Jewish  law  as 
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it  is  found  in  the  Shulhnn  'Aruk.  Uoshen  Mishpat, 
of  Joseph  Cam  (16th  cent.),  as  well  us  in  numer- 
ous other  works  which  rlubomu*  or  elucidate  indi- 
vidual passages  in  various  ways.  The  history  of 
the  Hebrew  Code  falls  into  three  chief  epochs:  (1) 
the  Pentateuch.  (2)  the  Talmud,  and  (3)  posl- 
Tulmudic  literature.  The  Pentateuch  forms  the 
basis  of  the  Talmud,  while  the  latter  serves  in  its 
turn  as  a  foundation  for  post-Talmudic  law,  which 

has  tenaciously  maintained  its  validity 
Three      in  less  cultured  countries  to  the  pres- 
Historical  cut  day.    Although  these  three  peri 
Period*     ods  arc  cloudy  related  in  so  far  as  the 
of  Jewish   later  epochs  were  developed  from  the 
Law.       earlier,  they  must  Ite  regarded  as  mu 

tually  independent,  since  they  repre- 
sent different  phases  of  evolution.  As  controverting 
the  theory  which  formerly  prevailed,  especial  stress 
must  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  time 
the  changes  both  in  material  and  in  spiritual  life 
profoundly  modified  Jewish  law,  the  stages  of  whose 
evolution  are  linked  together  only  by  the  legal 
fictions  common  to  all  history  of  law.  It  may  ac- 
cordingly be  said  that  there  were  three  judiciary 
systems:  the  Mosaic,  the  Tallinn  lie.  and  the  rab- 
binic. The  Talmudic  code  is  generally  termed  the 
"Mosaic  Talmudic,"  since  the  authoriti'esof  the  Tal- 
mud took  the  Mosaic  law  as  their  basis.  Prom  the 
point  of  view  of  judicial  history,  however,  the  Tal- 
mud must  be  regarded  as  an  independent  structure ; 
and  it  is  therefore  more  correct  to  use  the  simple 
term  "  Talmudic  law . "  The  present  article  excludes 
all  reference  to  rabbinic  law,  and  discusses  only 
those  aspects  of  the  Mosaic  system  which  facili- 
tate an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  Talmudic 
code. 

The  Torah,  revealed  by  God,  was  the  basis  of  the 
code;  and  God  Himself  was  consequently  the  Su- 
preme Source  of  law.  The  Talmud,  like  the  Torah, 
drew  no  distinction  between  religious  and  secular 
law,  thus  conforming  to  the  general  custom  of  an- 
cient peoples,  especially  in  the  East. 
Religious  One  result  of  this  peculiarity  was  the 
and  Secular  wide  range  and  close  articulation  of 
Law.  the  Talmudic  system,  since  the  com- 
mandmentsof  religion  influenced  secu- 
lar law,  and  modified  civil  relations  in  so  far  as  any 
infraction  of  them  was  punishable.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, therefore,  to  differentiate  sharply  between  relig- 
ious and  secular  law.  Everything  pertaining  to  the 
former  is  discussed  more  properly  under  Hai.akah, 
and  is,  therefore,  omitted  here  so  as  to  render  possi- 
ble a  brief  outline  of  secular  jurisprudence  and  a 
citation  of  parallels  with  other  systems.  While  the 
application  of  modern  legal  categories  to  Talmudic 
law  is  foreign  to  its  nature,  it  cau  not  Ins  avoided; 
a  careful  check,  however,  must  be  kept  upon  this 
method.  In  like  manner  a  careful  distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  the  civil  and  the  penal  codes  of 
Talmudic  law.  While  the  civil  code  was  actually 
enforced,  the  penal  code  was  a  dead  letter;  for  the 
Komans,  about  30  ck.,  had  withdrawn  all  criminal 
jurisdiction  from  the  Jews(Sanl).  4la;  Yer.  Sanh.  i. 
1,  vii.  2;  Mommsen,  "  ROmische  Geschichte,"  v.  512). 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  in  the  year  70, 
jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  as  well  seems  to  have  been 


given  to  the  Roman  courts  (Mommsen.  l.r.  p.  548; 
Frankel.  "  Dcr  Oerichtliche  Reweis  nach  Mosaisch- 

Talmudischem  Rechfe."  pp.  45,  142; 
Civil       idem,  "  Zcitschrift  fur  die  HeligiOsen 
and  Penal  Interessen."  i.  153.         although  this 
Codes.      can  have  been  only  a  temporary  nicas 

UK,  and,  in  view  of  the  power  pos- 
sessed  by  the  parties  involved  to  refuse  to  submit 
to  such  a  court,  can  never  have  been  rigidly  enforced. 
Civil  jurisdiction  may  l>c  regarded,  therefore,  as  a 
right  which  really  existed,  while  criminal  law  was, 
for  the  most  part,  merely  theoretical  from  the  very 
beginning.  Survivals  from  the  period  of  independ- 
ence, Pentatcuchul  laws,  and  the  penal  codes  of 
foreign  rulers  are  the  component  elements  of  the 
criminal  law  of  the  Talmud.  Very  frequent,  more- 
over, arc  the  instances  in  which  exegeses  of  Biblical 
passages  served  as  sources,  often  elucidating  laws 
which  were  never  actually  enforced.  The  origin  of 
the  Talmudic  penal  code  explains  the  majority  of  its 
peculiarities  as  well  as  its  weaknesses  and  its  merits. 
The  merits  consist  chiefly  in  leniency.  Thus,  for 
example,  while  the  code  recognized  capital  punish- 
ment ami  the  frequency  of  its  in  flirt  ion  as  ordered  by 
the  Pentateuch,  it  rendered  the  death-sentence  prac 
tically  impossible,  since  this  penalty  was  so  condi- 
tioned by  requirements  of  proof  of  malice  afore- 
thought that  finally  guilt  could  no  longer  lie  proved. 
Capital  punishment,  even  for  murder,  was  so  abhor- 
rent to  the  authorities  of  tradition  that  its  infliction 
was  to  be  prevented  by  all  legal  menus  (Mak.  i.  10 
tt  jHUttim ),  In  view  of  these  circumstances  ami  prin 
ciplcs,  the  penal  law  in  general  and  its  theoretical 
development  iu  particular  aimed  at  strengthening 
moral  consciousness  and  at  rousing  a  sense  of  guilt. 
In  like  manner,  the  punishments  inflicted  wen-  mild. 
Thus,  a  thief  was  obliged  to  return  twice  the  value 
of  the  stolen  goods,  while  early  Roman  law  visited 
a  thief  caught  in  the  act  with  a  terrible  penalty, 
which  was  extended  under  the  empire  to  other  forms 
of  theft  as  well  The  Germans  frequently  punished 
theft  with  death  or  at  least  with  amputation  of  a 
hand  or  a  foot. 

The  impetus  to  the  development  of  tin?  Talmudic 
code  was  given  by  the  study  of  the  divine  law,  the 
precepts  of  which  had  to  be  expounded  and  eluci- 
dated even  to  the  least  dot  on  the  smallest  letter. 
No  other  jsople  ever  honored  its  national  literature 
so  highly  or  guarded  it  so  carefully  as  the  Jews 
did  the  teachings  of  Moses.  Numerous  scholars 
of  the  I>aw  consequently  arose,  who  may  l>e  re- 
garded as  jurists  both  individually  and  collectively. 
Every  place  of  any  size  had  its  1s  t  ha-midrash, 
where  men  of  all  vocations  gathered  daily  for  dis- 
cussions. The  result  of  five  centuries  of  this  activ- 
ity was  the  Talmudic  code.  The  civil  law  was  in- 
telligible even  to  laymen,  and  it  was,  moreover, 
interpreted  by  scholars;  consequently  its  develop- 
ment was  essentially  practical,  not  merely  theoretical 
as  was  that  of  the  criminal  code.  These  scholars, 
all  working  without  compensation,  evolved  a  legal 
system  which  in  seo|>e  and  excellence  stands  far 
above  the  period  of  civilization  for  which  and  in 
which  it  was  created.  The  wealth  of  Talmudic 
law  and  its  comparative  freedom  from  defects  are 
best  seen  when  it  is  compared  with  a  compendium 
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of  modern  law.  such  as  Joeef  Kohler's  "  Einf  filming 
in  die  BechtB W faieiMClliaft *  (3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1905). 

The  history  of  the  Jews  explains  the  fulness  of 
development  in  the  eodeof  civil  law,  its  deficiencies 
as  regards  public  law,  and  the  entire  absence  there- 
from of  international  law.  In  civil  law  the  most 
noteworthy  features  are  the  provisions  relating  to 
persons,  property,  claims,  family  es- 
of  tates,  and  inheritance.  A  distinct 
branch  of  commercial  law,  such  as 
cial  Law.  has  been  highly  developed  among 
modern  nations,  does  not  exist  in  the 
Talmudic  code,  although  regulations  concerning 
commerce  are  not  lacking;  for  in  Talmudic  times 
the  Jews  were  not  as  distinctly  a  commercial  nation 
as  they  became  in  the  post-Talmudic  and  medieval 
|R'riods.  Indeed,  the  highly  developed  system  of 
damages,  as.  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  injuries 
by  animals  (Kohler,  I.e.  p.  96),  characterizes  them 
as  an  agricultural  people.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  various  legal  articles  in  The  Jewish 
Encyclopedia: 


Abetment 

Abrogation  of  Laws 
Acceptance 
Accewories 
Accident 

Accommodation  of  the  Law 
Accusatory  and  Inquisitorial 


Talmudic  Law 


Acquittal  In 
Admissions  In 
Ado|«k>n 
Adultery 
Agency.  Law  of 
Annate* 
Agrarian  Laws 
*Aminah 
A  lib! 


Captives 
Caution 

Charity  and  Charitable 

lullona 
Chattels 

Circumstantial  E' 
clerical  Errors 
Commercial  Law 
Conditions 


Asriuiltta 
Assault  and  1 
Assignment 
Asylum 

Attestation  of  Documents 


y.  Power  of 
Authentication  of 
Authority.  Rabbinical 
Avenger  of  Blood 
A/barot 
Baba  Batra 
Baha  Kumnia 
Baba  Mezla 
Ball 

Bailments 


Be  reran 

Betrothal 

Bigamy 

Birthright 

Blood-Money 


Breach  of  I 
Bribery 
Burglary 
Calumny 


Conflict  of  Laws 
Consent 

Contempt  of  Court 
Contract 

Corporal  Punuuiroet 

Corporation 

Costs 

Crime 


Damage 

Daughter  In  Jewish  Law 

Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Jewish  Law 

Debtor  and  Creditor 

Debts  of  Decedents 

Deed 

Demands 

Derelicts 


Domain.  Public 


Dowry 

Drunkenness  in  Law 
Duress 

Earnest.  Money 


Embryo 
Evidence 
Ei  communication 
Execution 
Family  and  Family  Life 
Family  <" 
Fault 
Fee 

of  Property 


Get 

Oezerah 

Qlflt 

u  leaning  of  the 
Govern  ment 

id  Ward 


Hallah 
Kami 
Hatra'ah 
Hawkers  and 
Iluzakah 
Health  Laws 
Hefker 


lllrlug  and  Letting 
Holy  Days 
Homicide 
Husband  and  wife 
Identity.  Proof  of 
Ignorance  of  the 
Illegitimacy 
Imprisonment 
Incest 
Indemnity 
Infancy. 
Inheritance 
Insanity 
Intention 
Intermarriage 
Joint  owners 
Judge 
Judgment 
Jurisdiction 


Ketubot 
Klddushln 
Lamp.  Perpetual 
Laudlord  and  Tenant 
Law,  Civil 
Law,  Codification  of 
Laws,  Noachtan 
Levlrate  Marriage 


Majority 
Makkol 
Marriage 
Marriage  laws 
Martyrdom.  Restriction  of 
Master  and  Servant 
Master  and  Wi 
Maxims  (Legal) 
Medicine  In  I 


Navigation 

Neighboring  landowners 
New  Moon,  Blessing  of  the 
NliHuli 
Oath 

oral  Law 

Orphan 

Palestine,  Laws  I 

Relating  to 
Partnership 
Paternity 
Pedigree 
Perjury 
Pledges 
Police  Laws 
Poll-Tax 
Polygamy 
Precedence 
Primogeniture 
Priority 

Procedure  in  Ciril  i 
Prosbul 
Proselyte 
Real  Estate 
Renutlnders  and 

Right  of  Way  ' 
Riparian  Owners 
Robbery 

Sabbatical  Year  and  Jubilee 
Bale 

Sanctuary 

Sanhedrln 

Seduction 

Set-off 

Signature 

Slander 

Slaves  and  Slavery 

Speclttc  Performance 

SubptFtui 

Suicide 

Summons 

Sumptuary  Laws 

Suretyship 

Synagogue.  Legal  Aspect 


Tort 
Treason 
Trees 
Trespass 
Trusts  and ' 
Usury 
Vows 

Weights  and  Measures 
Mlggo  Widow 
Mlnyan  Will 
Mfun  Witchcraft 

Mortgage  or  Hypothec 

While  the  foregoing  list  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
extentof  the  Talmudic  code,  an  estimate  of  its  value 
compared  with  other  systems  may  be  gained  by  a 
perusal  of  the  following  list  of  rubrics  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  Talmud.  The  pages  cited  iu  paren- 
theses are  those  of  Kohler  s  above-mentioned  work  i 

Associations  (p.  81 ;  societies 

only) 
Bankruptcy  (p.  145) 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Kin- 


dred Matters  (p.  88;  prom- 
issory notes  only ) 
Commercial  Firms  (p.  79) 
Counterfeiting  'p.  l.Vt) 
Defamation    of  Character, 
Slander,  calumny,  etc.  <p. 
174;   no  specific  penalty 


they  were  branded  as  i 
Immoral ;  and  the  severest 
divine  punishment  was  In- 
voked upon  the  offender) 


der  theft,  and  does  not  con- 
stitute a  specific  crime ;  p. 
175) 

Insurance  (pp.  art  ft  «o  ) 
Joint-stock  Companies  ip.  «8> 
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THE  JEWISH  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The  penal  code  made  no  provision  for  a  public 
prosecutor  or  for  torture,  although  tin-  latter  w  an  em- 
ployed in  Europe  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  A  few  examples  will  serve  to  show 
the  lofty  standard  of  the  civil  and  marriage  codes  of 
the  Talmud.  According  to  Talmudic  law,  the  agent 
was  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  party 
High  De-  he  represented;  and  the  Jews  even 
velopment  allowed  betrothal,  itself  a  contract,  to 
ofTal-  take  place  by  proxy  (i'A.  p.  32).  On 
mudic  Law.  this  subject  Kohler  says  (/.r.  p.  27): 
-  Representation  is  an  institution  of 
elaborate  development,  introduced  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  by  legal  regulation.  It  is  a 
creation  of  the  highest  type,  rendering  It  possible 
for  one  to  own  a  fortune  of  millions  without  having 
to  administer  it  in  person."  Among  other  ancient 
peoples  the  debtor  was  held  responsible  for  his  debt 
with  liberty,  life,  and  limb,  the  law  relating  to 
debt  being  bused  on  the  value  of  the  debtor;  Tal- 
mudic law,  however,  agrees  with  modern  codes, 
which  |M-rmit  the  debtor  neither  u>  be  sold  as  n  slave 
nor  to  !k»  deprived  of  his  liberty  in  any  other  way. 
The  payment  of  a  debt  was  a  moral,  not  a  legal,  ob- 
ligation (B.  B.  174a  and  parallel  passages;  comp. 
Kohler,       p.  88). 

The  Jewish  laws  relating  to  family  life  did  not 
recognize  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  head  of  the 
household  as  did  Roman  law,  but.  on  the  contrary, 
a  son  who  had  attained  his  majority  (13  years)  might 
hold  properly  in  his  own  name.  In  the  Christian 
world  this  was  not  the  case  until  after  the  reign  or 
Justinian  (i'A.  p.  93).  The  law  of  inheritance,  as  in 
modern  codes,  recognized  the  system  based  on  kin- 
ship. Jewish  law  restricted  the  prohibit  ions  against 
consanguineous  marriages,  ami  |>crmttted  divorce. 
With  regard  to  these  cardinal  points  of  marriage 
legislation,  modern  codes,  in  opposition  to  canon 
law,  adopt  the  same  point  of  view  as  Judaism,  prob- 
ably because  derived  from  the  Roman  law.  There 
are  numerous  legal  questions  and  even  judicial 
principles  in  which  modern  views  coincide  with 
those  of  the  Talmud,  and  to  which  a  general  allusion 
may  be  made. 

The  Talmud  has  la-en  completed  for  1.400  years; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  legal  material  which  it 
contains  is  more  than  2,000  years  old.     It  is  there 
fore   self  evident  thai  foreign  elements  from  the 
great  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient 

Assyro-  world  must  have  exercised  an  inliu- 
Babylonian  encc  on  it.  Following  the  chronolog- 
Influence.  ical  order,  mention  should  first  be 
made  of  the  Assyro  Babylonian  ele- 
ments. With  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Mosaic- 
law  to  the  code  of  Hammurabi,  see  Hammckahi 
and  the  literature  there  cited,  as  well  as  numerous 
later  works  There  can  Is-  no  doubt  that  the 
Assyro- Baby  Ionian  laws  outlived  the  state  by  cen- 
time*, while  their  influence  was  fell  eveu  in  the 
Christian  period,  and  may  still  Is-  traced  in  Tal- 
mudic law.  The  most  common  terms  for  written 
contracts,  "shetar"and  "get."  are  Babylonian ;  and 
clay  tablets  were  still  used  in  Talmudic  times  for 
promissory  notes  iBIhu.  " Althehraisehes  Buch- 
wesen."  p.  IK).  A  receipt  was  called  "zo!>er."  i.e.. 
"$ebiru"   iu  Assyrian  contracts.     (Jit    H«a  gives 


the  text  of  a  contract  regarding  the  sale  of  slaves, 
the  first  part  of  which  is  apparently  Assyrian  in 
origin.  Even  in  post-Talmudical  literature,  as  in 
the  "Sefer  ha  Shetarot "  of  Judah  b.  Barzillai  (ed. 
llalls  rstatn.  Berlin,  IH9X).  there  are  distinct  reminis- 
cences of  Babylonian  formulas.  The  contracts  in- 
cluded in  this  work  number  more  than  seventy,  and 
in  them  the  phrase  "the  contracting  party  lias 
made  all  stipulations  '  in  accordance  with  his  pleas- 
ure '  "  recurs  in  all  varieties  of  terminology  (e.g.,  pp. 
9  ttteq.).  The  same  formula  appears  in  Babylonian 
contracts,  this  example,  like  others,  being  furnished 
by  Pick  ("  Aasyrisfhcs  und  Talmudisches  Kultut- 
geschichtc  und  )  <  xicaliachc  Notlzcn."  pp.  22,  30). 

Incomparably  greater  was  the  influence  exerted 
by  Greco-Roman  jurisprudence  in  later  days.  The 
lingua  Franca  of  the  East,  even  during  the  period 
of  Roman  sovereignty,  was  the  u,tvir.  so  that  about 
seventy  of  the  seventy -seven  foreign  legal  terms  that 
are  found  in  the  Talmud  (Low,  in  Krauss,  "  Lehn- 
wftrter,"  ii.  630),  are  Greek,  only  the  remaining  few 
being  latin.  As  a  rule  the  Jews  learned  Roman  law 
from  the  actual  practise  of  the  courts  and  not  from 
legal  writings  only.  Greek  terms  are  used  for  docu- 
ment, will,  protocol,  guardian,  contract,  hypothec, 
purchase,  accusation,  accuser,  attorney,  and  the  like; 
and  Latin  words  for  legacy,  bill  of  indictment,  di- 
vorce, etc.  Roman  law,  with  its  high  development, 
exercised  a  much  greater  influence  on  the  Talmudic 
system  than  has  hitherto  been  shown,  thorough  in 
vestigations  having  as  yet  la-en  made  only  sporad- 
ically.  Frankel  (-Gericlitlicher  Beweis."  pp.  58  tt 
st<j.)  thinks  that  the  majority  of  the  legal  cases  in 

Talmudic  law-  have  parallels  in  the 
Influence    Rnmau  code.     "The  same  subjects 
of  Soman  are  often  treated  in  both,  and  form  a 
Law.       t»asis  for  the  application  of  the  legal 

principles.  This  resemblance  was  duo 
to  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  time;  and 
for  the  same  reason  many  legal  provisions  are  com- 
mon to  both  codes."  The  difference  between  the 
two  lies,  in  his  view,  "in  the  divergent  mental  proc- 
esses of  Orientals  and  Occidentals,  so  that  Talmudic 
law  formulated  anew  the  very  parts  it  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  code.  The  Oriental  in  his  method 
of  investigation  is  characterized  by  aciiteness  and 
facility  of  comprehension;  so  that  he  is  guided  in 
his  legal  enactments  by  the  vivacity  of  his  mind 
rather  than  by  a  principle.  .  .  .  The  Occidental  is 
marked  by  thought  fulness:  he  desires  a  universal 
concept,  not  a  schematized  nexus  or  a  reduction  to 
some  principle.  He  therefore  combines  the  law  into 
a  harmonious  whole,  w  hile  tin- code  of  the  Oriental 
consists  of  disconnected  parts." 

Although  this  characterization  is  in  the  main  cor- 
rect, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Frankel  under- 
estimates the  influence  of  the  Roman  code  on  the 
Talmud.  Several  Talmud  isls  or  the  early  part  of 
the  second  century  were  BO  deeply  versed  iu  the 
Roman  civil  law  that  they  decided  eases  according 
to  it  R  they  were  so  requested.  Constantin  I 'Em- 
percur  or  Oppyck,  in  Ids  "  He  I<-gibtis  Khm-orun 
Forensibus"  (1037:  reprinted  by  Surenhuis  in  his 
"Mischna,"  iv.l.  was  the  first  to  compare  the  Roman 
and  Talmudic  systems,  although  he  did  not  postu- 
late any  adaptation  from  the  one  code  by  the  other. 
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Subsequently  Zunz  (uEtwaa  fiber  die  Babbinische 
Litteratur."  1818),  Jost  ("Geseh."  iv.  144,  and  ap- 
pendix), Frankel  (I.e.),  Kroclimal  ("Moreh  Nebuke 
ha-Zeman,"  1845),  und  others  (comp.  Blau,  "Con- 
cursus  Vitiorum"  [in  Hungarian],  pp.  8,  11,  18) 
made  similar  comparisons. 

The  Jews  lived  for  a  time  both  under  the  ancient 
Persian  regime  <>f  the  AcluemcnidiC  (550-830  u.c.) 

and  under  the  neo-Persian  dynasty  of 
Influence    the  Sassnnids  (250-500  c.e.).  Persian 
of  Persian  law  has,  therefore,  also  been  a  factor. 
Law.       although  the  present  knowledge  both 
of  the  Achrcmenian  and  the  Sassanid 
codes  is  insufficient  for  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
their  influence  on  the  Jews.    The  Talmud,  on  the 
other  hand,  characterizes  the  legal  system  of  the 
Sassanids  as  a  superficial  one,  and  quotes  some  ex- 
tracts in  support  of  its  assertions,  e.g.,  the  creditor 
may  seize  the  security  (B.  B.  178,  horrowed  from 
Turkish  law).   See  further  Frankel,  I.e.  p.  56,  where 
the  theory  is  advanced  that  Sassnnid  law  influenced 
the  code  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

Among  the  compilations  of  Talmudic  law,  the 
"Mlshneh  Torah."  or  religious  code,  of  Maimonides 
took  a  foremost  place.    Superior  in 
Oompila-    system  and  arrangement  to  its  predic- 
tion* of    cessore  and   successors  alike,  even 
Talmudic   though  its  author  did  not  codify  the 
Law.       law  of  the  Talmud  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  but  only  the  rubbinico- 
Icgal  system  as  formulated  at  the  time,  it  served  as 
an  authority  for  subsequent  centuries.    The  Chris- 
tian literature,  on  the  subject  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  even 
the  modern  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are 
dependent  upon  this  work,  even  in  cases  where  the 
treatises  are  termed  "Mosaic-Talmudic."   The  au- 
thors who  combined  Talmudic  and  legal  knowledge 
were,  generally  speaking,  rare;   for  the  majority 
were  either  Talmudists  or  jurists,  but  not  both. 

In  recent  times  Hapoport  has  begun  a  systematic 
compilation  of  Talmudic  law  (the  laws  of  inheritance, 
endowments,  obligations,  etc.);  and  his  work  has 
been  favorably  received  by  the  eminent  historian  of 
jurisprudence,  Josef  Kohler  of  Berlin.  Rapoport, 
however,  has  not  drawn  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  three  chief  epochs,  the  Mosaic  the  Talmudic, 
and  the  rabbinic,  nor  has  he  paid  sufficient  heed 
to  the  historical  criticism  contained  in  traditional 
literature.  Much  work  still  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  Held. 
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n.d. 

w.  b.  L.  B. 

TALMUD  TORAH:  Public  free  school  for 
poor  and  orphaned  boys,  who  are  there  given  an 
elementary  education  in  Hebrew,  the  Scriptures 
(especially  the  Pentateuch),  and  the  Talmud  (Hala- 
kah),  and  are  thus  prepared  for  the  Yeshibaii.  The 
Talmud  Torah  school  is  known  simply  as  the  Tal- 
mud Torah.  and  has  the  essentiul  elements  of  the 
Hkdkk,  the  latter  being  a  private  self-supporting 
school. 

In  the  remotest  time  of  Jewish  history  the  father 
was  the  sole  teacher  of  his  children  (Dent.  xi.  19). 
The  institution  known  as  the  "Ik;  rub"  or  "bet 
rabban  "  (house  of  the  teacher),  or  as  the  "  he  safra  " 
or  "bet  sefer"  (house  of  the  book!,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originated  by  Ezra  and  his  Great  As- 
sembly, who  provided  a  public  school  in  Jerusalem 
to  secure  the  education  of  fatherless  boys  of  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  and  upward.  Hut  the  school  sys- 
tem did  not  develop  till  Joshua  bkn 
Origin  Gami.a  the  high  priest  caused  public 
of  Schools,  schools  to  be  opened  in  every  town 
and  hamlet  for  nil  children  above  six 
or  seven  years  of  age  (B.  U.  21a).  Strict  discipline 
was  observed.  Bab,  however,  ordered  Samuel  b. 
Sbilat  to  deal  tenderly  with  the  pupils,  to  refrain 
from  corporal  punishment,  or  at  most  to  use  a  shoe- 
strap  in  correcting  pupils  for  inattention.  A  stupid 
pupil  was  made  monitor  until  able  to  grasp  the  art 
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of  learning.  Raba  tixinl  the  number  of  pupils  at 
twenty-live  for  one  teacher;  if  the  nuinl>er  was  be- 
tween twenty-five  ami  forty  an  assistant  teacher 
("  resh  dukana  ")  was  necessary ;  and  for  over  forty, 
t  wo  teachers  were  required.  The  expense  was  borne 
by  the  community.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  the  qualification  of  the  "melammed" 
(teacher).  Raba  preferred  one  who  taught  his  pupils 
much,  even  though  somewhat  carelessly,  while  R, 
Dim!  of  Nehardea  preferred  one  who  taught  his  pu- 
pils little,  but  that  correctly,  as  an  error  in  reading 
once  adopted  is  hard  to  correct  (t'A).  It  is,  of  course, 
assumed  that  both  qualifications  were  rarely  to  be 
found  in  one  person.  Only  married  me  n  were  en- 
gaged as  teachers. 

Qirls  were  invariably  excluded  from  the  Talmud 
Torah,  rirst  because  teaching  them  is  nut  obligator)*, 
and  second  because  they  are  "light-minded."  H. 

Eliezer  said:  -  Whosoever  teaches  his 
Girls       daughter  the  Torah  is  as  one  who 
Excluded,   teaches  her  frivolity"  (Somali  21b). 

Maimonides,  however,  held  that  the 
prohibition  refers  to  the  Talmud,  and  not  to  the 
Bible  cYad,"  Talmud  Torah,  i.  13).  Oirls  were 
mostly  taught  privately,  and  received  a  fair  edu- 
cation. The  teaching  in  the  Talmud  Tondi  con- 
sumed the  whole  day,  and  in  the  winter  months  a 
few  hours  of  the  night  besides.  Teaching  was  sus- 
pended in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  and  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  preceding  a  holy  day.  On  Sablwths 
and  holy  days  no  new  lessons  were  assigned;  but 
the  work  of  the  previous  week  was  reviewed  on 
Sabbath  afternoons  bv  the  child's  parent  or  guardian 
(Shulban  Aruk,  Yoreli  De'ah.  245). 

The  Talmud  Torah  did  little  for  the  religious 
teaching  and  training  of  the  pupils;  this  was  left 
to  parents  or  guardians.  The  main  object  of  the 
early  schools  was  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  the  laws 
of  Moses  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  rabbinical 
writings,  more  from  a  literary  than  from  a  prociiral 
standpoint.  In  later  times,  influenced  in  a  measure 
by  the  Christian  parochial  schools  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  reading  of  the  prayers  and  benedictions 
and  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  the  Jewish 
faith  were  included  In  almost  every  community 
an  organization  called  "Hehra  Talmud  Torah  "  was 
formed,  whose  duty  was  to  create  a  fund  and  pro- 
vide means  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  to 
control  all  teachers  and  pupils. 

R.  Asher  b.  Jehiel  (1250-1828)  decided  to  allow 
withdrawals  from  the  funds  of  the  Talmud  Torah 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  annual  tax  collected 
by  the  local  governor,  since  otherwise  great  hard- 
ships would  fall  upon  the  poor,  who  were  liable 
to  be  stripped  of  all  their  lie-longings  if  they  failed 
in  the  prompt  payment  of  their  taxes  (Responsa. 
rule  vi.,  -j  2).  On  the  other  hand,  money  from  the 
general  charity  fund  was  at  times  employed  to  sup 
port  the  Talmud  Torah,  and  donations  for  a  syna- 
gogue or  cemetery  wen-  similarly  used  (t'A.  rule 
xiii.,  tsj$  5. 14). 

Samuel  di  Medina  (1505-89)  ruled  that  in  case  of 
a  legacy  left  by  will  to  a  Talmud  Torah  and  guar 
antecd  by  the  testator's  brother,  the  latter  was  not 
held  liable  if  the  property  had  been  consumed  owing 
to  the  prolonged  illness  of  the  deceased  'Responsa. 


Hoshen  Mishpat.  No.  857i.    A  legacy  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  yeshibah  and  Talmud  Torah  in  a  certain 
town,  if  accompanies!  by  a  provision  that  it  may 
be  managed  "as  the  son  of  the  tcsta- 
In  the      tor  may  sec  fit."  may  be  transferred. 
Responsa.   it  was  declared,  to  a  yeshibah  else- 
where (ih.  Orab  IJayyim,  i..  No.  HO; 
see  also  "Pabad  Yi/.bak,"  *.r.  BHpil.  p.  43»i). 

Solomon  b.  Abraham  ha-Koheu  (18th  cent.)  de- 
cided that  it  requires  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
eight  trustees  of  a  Talmud  Torah  to  engage  teach- 
ers where  a  resolution  has  la-en  passed  that  "no 
trustee  or  trustees  shall  engage  the  se  rvice  of  a 
melammed  without  the  consent  of  the  whole"  (Re- 
sponsa, ii..  No.  8tt.  ed.  Venice,  15M2). 

As  a  specimen  of  the  medieval  organization  of 
these  schools  that  of  the  Cracow  schools  may  be 
selected.  From  the  congregational  record  (pinkes) 
of  Cracow  in  1651  it  appears  that  the  Talmud  Torah 
society  controlled  both  private  and  public  schools. 
It  passed  the  following  takkanot :  (1)  The  members 
shall  have  general  supervision  over  the  teachers  and 
shall  visit  the  Talmud  Torah  every  week  to  see  that 
the  pupils  are  properly  taught.  (2)  No  melammed 
may  teach  the  Pentateuch  except  with 
The  Pinkes  the  translation  "Be  er  Mosheh  "  (Ju- 
Record.  eheo-Gcrman  trausl.  by  Moses  b.  Issa- 
char,  Prague,  1605),  "which  is  in  our 
vernacular";  for  the  advanced  pupils  he  shall  use 
no  other  than  the  Rashi  commentary.  (8)  A  melam- 
med in  the  primary  class  shall  teach  not  more  than 
twenty  five  pupils  and  shall  have  two  assistants. 
(4)  One  melammed  shall  not  compete  with  another 
during  the  term  of  his  engagement,  and  shall  not 
seek  to  obtain  a  pupil  in  charge  of  another  teaein-r, 
even  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  unless  the  father 
or  the  guardian  of  the  pupil  desires  to  make  a 
change.  (5)  The  member*  of  the  Hebra  Talmud 
Torah  shall  hire  a  com-vete-nt  and  Ood-fearing  me- 
lammed,  with  an  assistant,  for  poor  and  orphaned 
boys  at  the  bet  ua-midrash.  (fi>  The  mclauuned 
and  assistant  shall  teach  pupils  the  alphatiet  ( with 
the  vowels),  the  Siddur,  the  Pentateuch  (with  the 
"Bc'er  Mosheh"  translation),  the  Rashi  commen- 
tary, the  order  of  the  prayers,  etiquette,  and  good 
behavior— every  boy  according  to  his  grade  and 
intelligence;  also  reading  and  writing  in  the  vernac- 
ular. The  more  advances)  shall  be  taught  Hebrew 
grammar  and  arithmetic;  those  of  the  highest  grade 
shall  study  Talmud  with  Rashi  and  Tosafot.  (7) 
Boys  near  the  age  of  thirteen  shall  learn  the  regu- 
lations regarding  tctillin.  (8)  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
a  boy  who  is  incapable  of  learning  Talmud  shall  Iw 
taught  a  trade  or  become  a  servant  in  a  household. 

The  income  of  the  society  was  derived  from  se  v- 
eral sources:  (n)eme-sixth e>f  the  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day contributions  in  the  synagogues 
Sources  of  and  other  places  of  worship;  (A)  dona- 
Income,     tions  at  circumcisions  fretm  guests  in- 
viteel  to  the  feast  ;  (r)  donations  at 
weddings  from  the  gmetm  and  the  brieli-  ami  fnun 
invited  guests;  <</)  one-  tenth  of  the  collections  in 
the  charity-box  known  as  the  "mat tan  ba  setar." 
The  election  of  officers  was  made  by  ballot— three 
gabba'im.  thre  e-  vice  gnbba'im.  and  a  treasurer. 
Only  learned  and   honorable  men  over  thirty  six 
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years  of  age  were  eligible  for  election.  The  takk&- 
not  regulating  these  sources  of  the  Talmud  Torah 's 
income  were  in  existence  in  the  time  of  R.  Moses 
Isserles.  R.  Joel  Sirkes,  rabbi  of  Cracow  in  1638, 
indorsed  these  regulations  and  added  many  others, 
all  of  which  were  confirmed  at  a  general  assembly  of 
seventy  representatives  of  the  congregations  on  the 
25th  of  Telx  t,  5398  (1088;  F.  II.  Wetstein,  **?ad- 
moniyyot,"  document  No.  1,  Cracow,  1892). 

The  Talmud  Torah  organization  in  Rome  included 
eight  societies  in  1554,  and  was  reconstituted  Aug. 
13.  1617  (Rieger,  "Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom,"  p. 
316,  Berlin.  1895).  Later,  certain  synagogues  as- 
sumed the  name  "Talmud  Torah,"  as  in  the  case  of 
one  at  Fez  in  1603(Ankava,  "  Keren  Hemed,"  ii.  78. 
Leghorn,  1869)  and  one  at  Cairo.  This  was  prob- 
ably liecausc  the  school  was  held  in  or  adjoined  the 
synagogue. 

The  Sephanlim  conducted  their  schools  more 
methodically.  The  one  in  Amsterdam  was  highly 
praised  by  H.  Sheftel  b.  Isaiah  Horowitz  ("  Wawe 
ha-Ammudim."  p.  9b.  appended  to  "Shelab,"  Am- 
sterdam, 1698).  Shabbethai  Bass,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  -Sifte  Yeshanim"  (p.  8a,  ib.  1680),  describes 
this  Talmud  Torah  and  wishes  it  might  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  schools.  He  says:  "  It  is  built  near 
the  synagogue,  and  has  six  rooms,  each  accommo- 
dating a  separate  class  under  a  me- 
Our-        lammed.    The  first  class  is  for  small 

riculum.  boys  who  are  learning  to  read  their 
prayers.  In  the  second  class  they 
learn  the  Pentateuch  from  beginning  to  end,  with 
the  musical  accents.  In  the  third,  they  translate 
the  Pentateuch  into  the  vernacular  and  use  the 
Itiishi  commentary,  divided  into  the  regular  weekly 
sidrot.  In  the  fourth,  they  learn  the  Prophets  and 
the  Hagiographa,  with  the  proper  accents  and  trans- 
lation. In  the  fifth,  they  learn  grammar  ami  begin 
upon  a  series  of  lialakic  excerpts  from  the  Talmud, 
the  text  being  in  Hebrew  and  the  explanations  in 
the  vernacular.  Before  the  approach  of  a  holy  day 
they  memorize  the  laws  in  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  per- 
taiuing  to  tliat  holy  day.  The  sixth  class  Is  prepara- 
tory to  the  yeshibah  in  the  bet  ha-midrash  and  is  eon- 
ducted  by  the  hakam  rabbi.  In  this  class  every  day 
one  halakah.  with  the  commentaries  of  Rashi  and 
the  Tosafot,  is  studied,  and  compared  with  the  con 
elusions  in  the  codes  of  Maimonides,  Asheri.  and 
Caro.  The  hours  of  study  are  from  8  to  11  in  the 
morning,  and  from  2  to  5  in  the  afternoon;  in  win- 
ter, till  the  Minhnh  prayer.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining this  school  is  defrayed  from  a  fund  contrib- 
uted by  the  members  of  the  Hcbra  Talmud  Torah. 
This  Sephardic  school  made  an  exception  to  the  rule 
of  keeping  the  pupils  in  Talmud  Torah  all  day.  and 
a  few  hours  of  the  night  in  the  short  winter  days/ 

The  Talmud  Torah  at  Nikolsburg,  Moravia,  from 
1724  to  1744.  gave  poor  boys  an  education  eiptal  to 
that  which  was  offered  their  more  fortunate  com- 
panions. The  studies  consisted  of  Siddur.  Ilumesh 
(Pentateuch),  and  Talmud  (Gudemann,  "(jucllen- 
schriften  znr  Gesch.  des  Unterrichts  and  der  Erzie- 
hung  bei  den  Deutschen  Juden."  p.  275).  The 
schools  in  eastern  Europe  retained  the  ancient  type 
and  methods  of  the  Ashkenazic  schools  up  to 'the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  a  movement 


for  improvement  and  better  management  took  place 
in  the  larger  cities.  Thus  at  Odessa,  in  1857.  the 
Talmud  Torah,  which  had  existed  ever  since  the 
city  was  chartered,  was  reorganized  into  a  model 
school  by  distinguished  pedagogues.  In  1881  8.  J. 
Abramowitch  was  appointed  principal  over  400 

pupils.    In  1904  two  branches  were 
The  Mod-  opened  in  the  suburbs  with  an  ad- 
eru  Talmud  ditional  400  pupils.    The  boys  are 
Torah.      furnished   text-books   and  clothing 

free.  The  expenses  are  about  20,000 
rubles  annually.  There  Is  a  Talmud  Torah  in  every 
city  within  the  Pale  in  Russia.  The  income  is  de- 
rived from  the  Jewish  tax  on  meat  and  from  private 
contributions. 

In  Jerusalem  the  Talmud  Torah  of  the  Sephardim, 
called  "Tif'eret  Ycrushalayim,"  was  reorganized 
by  the  hakam  bashi  R.  Raphael  MeTr  Panejil  in 
1891,  with  300  pupils  and  13  teachers;  there  the 
boys  learn  Arabic  and  arithmetic  in  addition  to 
other  subjects,  which  range  from  the  alphabet  to 
the  Talmud.  The  time  of  study  is  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  The  largest  contributions  for  the  support 
of  the  school  come  from  the  Sassoons  in  Bombay 
and  Calcutta,  through  the  meshullahim.  The  Ash- 
kenazic Talmud  Torah  and  yeshibah  *E$  Hayyim, 
with  85  teachers  and  over  1.000  pupils,  succeeded 
the  school  established  by  R.  Judah  he-Hasid  of 
Siedlcc.  It  was  started  with  a  fund  contributed  by 
Hirsch  Wolf  Fischbcin  and  David  Janover  in  I860. 
The  annual  expenditure  is  about  $10,000,  over  half 
of  which  is  collected  in  the  United  States.  At  Jaffa 
the  Talmud  Torah  and  yeshibah  Sha'are  Torah  was 
organized  in  1886  by  N.  H.  Lewi,  with  9  teach- 
ers and  9  classes  for  102  boys.  Its  expenses  are 
about  $2,000  yearly,  mostly  covered  by  donations 
from  abroad. 

In  America  the  Machzikei  Talmud  Torah  in  New 
York  was  organized  in  1883  by  Israel  (Isidor)  Rosen- 
thal.   It  maintains  schools  on  its  own  premises  at 

225-227  East  Broadway.   It  instructs 
In        over  1, 100  boys  at  a  yearly  ex|>cnsc  of 
America,    about  $12,000.    On  Jan.  22,  1905.  the 

society  opened  a  branch  at  67  East  7t  h 
street,  to  which  Jacob  H.  Schiff  donated  $25,000. 
The  society  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  and 
a  committee  of  education.  The  studies  comprise 
elementary  Hebrew,  the  reading  of  the  prayers,  the 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Yiddish  and  Eng- 
lish, and  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  prac- 
tise. The  time  of  study  occupies  only  two  hours 
per  day,  after  public-school  hours,  lis  all  pupils 
attend  the  eity  schools  for  secular  education.  There 
arc  several  other  Talmud  Tombs  in  New  York; 
and  similar  institutions  exist  in  all  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  that  have  a  large  JcwIrIi 
population.  8ee  Eihtation;  Hkdek;  Pedagooics; 
Yeshibah. 

Bim.lOftRArilT  :  Jiidnh  U>K  'limrr  ml-YrhwUth.  BrOnn.  1790; 
Zederhaiim.  Pir  Uiheimnimr  pon  Henlitrhrr.  on.  IIS  44.  War- 
saw. JH70  (a  skeU-hi;  Bramistadter.  *ket.  h  in  Ha-Kthkol,  v. 
T0-S4. 

J.  J.  D  E. 

TAM,  JACOB.    See  Jacob  hen  MeTk  Tam. 
TAM,  JACOB  B.  DAVID  IBN  YAHYA: 

Portuguese-Turkish  rabbi  and  physician;  born  in 
Portugal  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
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died  in  Constantinople  between  1584  and  1542.  His 
father,  David  b.  Solomon  (d.  Constantinople,  1504), 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  great 
Yahya  family,  nYd  from  Portugal  to  Naples  in  1498. 
and  thence  went  to  Constantinople  about  14U7. 
Tarn,  who  accompanied  his  father  on  both  journeys, 
was  recognized  as  a  Talmudical  authority,  ami  pre- 
sumably he  succeeded  Elijah  Mizrahi  as  mbbi  of 
the  Turkish  capital.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  the 
body-physician  of  Sultan  Sulaiinan  and  a  renowned 
authority  on  Mohammedan  law,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  his  admirers  exaggerated  his  impor- 
tance. Tain  s  213  responsa.  whic  h,  under  the  name 
"Ohole  Tarn,"  form  a  part  of  "Tummat  Yesharim  " 
(edited  by  Benjamin  b.  Abraham  Motal,  Veuice, 
1622),  constitute  all  that  has  been  preserved  of  his 
wrilings.  The  preface  to  "Yosippon,"  altributeil 
to  him  and  tlrst  published  in  the  Constantinople 
edition  of  1510.  U  really  the  work  of  Judah  Lean  b. 
Moses  Mosconi  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  vii.  260.  *.r.  Joseph 
in .n  Gohion).  Tain  had  two  sons.  Joseph  and 
Gedaliah,  aud  a  grandson.  Tarn  b.  Gedaliah, 
whose  actual  name,  as  in  the  wise  of  his  grand- 
father, was  Jacob. 

BmuociKAPM  y  :  Benjarub.  ttyir  ha-Sffarim.  p.  217 :  Carmiilr. 
Dihrr.  ha-  I'.imim  H-llrnr  Yabun,  pp.  Jft-'A  Fnuikfort-oii- 
tbf-Malo.  IK50:  rami,  IUN.  Jwi.  111.  4  :  Piienn.  KtntMt  YU- 
rare.  p.  237,  Warsaw,  ISMB;  Stetnucbnelder.  tat.  11*11.  No. 
7SHH. 

8.  P.  Wl. 

TAMAN  :  Peninsula  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Azof ;  now  included  in  the  Russian  prov- 
ince of  Kuban.  It  contains  the  Cossack  settlement 
of  Taman.  which  has  (1897)  a  population  of  4.291. 
The  peninsula  was  the  seat  of  prosperous  Greek 
colonies  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  That 
a  large  number  of  Jews  lived  there  at  that  time  and 
subsequently  is  testified  to  by  the  Byzantine  his- 
torian Theopbaues  (d.  81?)  in  his  "  Chronographia." 
In  680(or  679)  Tainan  was  captured  by  the  Chazars. 
and  was  then  known  as  Tame,  from  which  orig- 
inated the  Russian  Tmutarakan.  The  peninsula 
and  the  settlement  near  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Taman  were  known  also  under  other  names, 
among  them  Matega  (by  the  Venetians).  In  965 
the  Chazars  were  expelled  from  Taman  by  the  Rus- 
sian prince  Swyatoslaw,  a  Russian  colony  lieing 
established  at  Tmutarakan;  and  in  1016  they  were 
driven  from  their  remaining  Crimean  possessions. 
In  1475,  at  the  time  of  the  compicst  of  the 
Crimea  by  Mohammed  II.,  Taman  was  under  the 
rule  of  the  Guizoltis,  descendants  of  the  Genoese 
Jew  Simeon  de  Guizolti  (see  Gi  izoi.ki,  Zachaiuas). 

In  the  excavations  made  on  the  Taman  peninsula 
after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
were  discovered  about  sixty  tombstones  which  once 
marked  Jewish  graves.  The  inscriptions  on  two  of 
them!  tombstones  were  partly  deciphered ;  on  the 
others  only  single  Hebrew  letters  could  lie  made  out. 
All  of  them  bear  Jewish  symbols  —  cundelabra, 
shofar.  and  lulab.  Of  the  two  partly  deciphered 
inscriptions  one  belongs  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  contains  the  name  of  Menahem,  son  of 
A  nit/.;  the  other  dates  back  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century,  and  contains  the  words  "in  this  grave  lies 
the  body  of  Mir  [lam]."  Amarble  slab  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  wall  in  the  lodge  of  the  synagogue  in 


Theodosia  bears  the  name  of  the  ■  respected  Joshua, 
the  son  of  Melr  of  Taman  Ashkenazi,"  wbo  died  on 
Wednesday,  the  27th  of  Tebet.  5269  (Dec.  81,  1508). 
See  Crimea;  Kafka;  Karaites;  Kehtch. 

Bibliography  :  ntQ€*t\t  i  S  id)       vol.  I.:  A.  Fanr.  Itrtvny 

But.  etc.,  (Mm.  1S81 :  Low*.  I  He  Hate  der  Urrmantn 
am  Schwartz, n  Mterr.  Halle.  IK*. 

II.  K.  J.  G  L 

IAMAH  :  1.  City  mentioned  in  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xlvii.  19)  as  one  terminus  of  the 
southern  boundary- Hue  of  Canaan,  which  extended 
thence  through  Mcriboth-katlcsh  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. According  to  Ezek.  xlviii.  28,  moreover, 
this  Satire  district  was  to  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
Gad.  A  comparison  of  this  boundary  line  with  that 
given  in  Num.  xxxiv.  3-5  shows  that  Tamar  was 
probably  situated  in  the  border- land  of  Moab.  near 
the  Dead  Sea. 

S.  Same  as  Hazazon-Tamah. 

s.  S.  O. 

TAMAR:  1. -Biblical  Data :  Daughter  in-law 
of  Judah.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Er.  she 
married  his  brother  Ouan ;  but  when  he  also  died, 
Judnh  sent  her  back  to  her  father's  house,  fearing 
to  let  her  marry  his  third  son.  Shelah.  When 
Tamar  saw  that  Shelah.  having  reached  maturity, 
did  not  marry  her,  she  disguised  herself  and  met 
Judah  on  his  way  to  Timuath.  Supposing  her  to 
be  of  questionable  virtue,  lie  approached  her  and 
entered  into  relations  with  her  that  resulted  in  her 
pregnancy.  As  a  pledge  of  payment,  he  left  with 
her  his  staff,  seal,  and  belt.  When  her  condition 
was  discovered,  and  she  was  about  to  lie  burned  to 
death  in  punishment  for  uncbastity,  she  confronted 
her  father-in  law  with  the  tokens  he  had  left  with 
her,  declaring  that  she  was  with  child  by  the  man 
to  whom  they  belonged.  She  bore  him  the  twins 
Zarah  and  Pharez  (Gen.  xxxviii.). 

 In  Rabbinical  Literature:  Tamar  was  the 

daughter  of  Bhem,  the  son  of  Noah.  Shem  was 
a  priest,  and  when  Tamar  was  charged  with  for- 
nication (Gen.  R.  Ixxxv.  11)  she  was  condemued 
to  be  burned  to  death  in  conformity  with  Lev. 
xxi.  9. 

In  the  house  of  Judah,  her  father  in  law,  she  was 
extremely  virtuous  ami  timid,  and  used  to  keep  her 
face  constantly  covered  with  a  veil,  so  that  .Judah  , 
failed  to  recognize  her  when  he  saw  her  sitting  by 
the  roadside  (Sotah  10b;  Gen.  R.  Ixxxv.  9).  Tamar 
prayed  to  God  that  she  night  not  go  liarren  from 
.ludali's  house,  and  resolved  upon  the  course  which 
she  subsequently  pursued  (Gen.  R.  Ixxxv.  8).  In 
reply  to  Judith's  questions  she  declared  that  she  was 
not  a  Gentile,  ami  that  she  was  unmarried  (Gen.  R. 
Ixxxv.  9;  Sotah  10a).  When  she  had  beCOUW  preg- 
nant she  was  not  at  all  ashamed  of  her  condition, 
but  boasted  to  all  that  she  would  be  the  mother  of 
kings  and  redeemers  (Gen.  R.  Ixxxv.  11).  When 
charged  with  unchastity,  she  was  unwilling  to 
assert  directly  that  she  was  with  child  by  her  father- 
in-law,  for  she  feared  that  such  a  disclosure 
might  humiliate  him,  and  she  was  ready  to  die 
rather  than  incriminate  him  (Ber  43a;  Sotah  12I>). 
She  was  willing,  however,  indirectly  to  cause  him 
to  confess,  and  therefore  sent  him  the  articles  which 
he  had  left  her  as  a  pledge,  and  which  had  been 
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token  from  her  by  Samael  and  restored  by  Gabriel. 
After  her  innocence  had  been  proved,  Judah 
continued  to  live  with  her  in  marital  relations 
(Sotah  10b). 

8.—  Biblical  Data  :  Sister  of  Absalom,  and  the 
victim  of  the  passion  of  her  half-brother  Amnon. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Jonadab,  his  confidant,  Amnon 
feigned  illness,  and,  Tamar  was  sent  by  the  king  to 
his  apartment  to  prepare  food  for  him.  Amnon  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  dishonor  her  forci- 
bly, after  which  he  drove  her  away.  Weeping  and 
lamenting,  she  went  to  her  brother  Absalom,  in 
whose  house  she  remained.  Absalom  avenged 
his  sister  two  years  later  by  killing  Amnon  (II 
Sam.  xiii.). 

 In  Rabbinical  Literature :  Tamar  was  the 

natural  daughter  of  David  by  a  captive  whom  he 
married  after  she  had  abjured  her  Oentile  religion, 
and  w  bo  became  the  mother  of  Absalom.  Because 
of  her  illegitimacy  it  would  have  been  lawful  for 
ber  to  marry  Amnon.  the  son  of  David,  and  she 
therefore  besought  him  (II  Sam.  xiii.  18)  not  to  dis- 
honor herjmt  to  ask  the  king  to  bestow  ber  on  him 
as  his  wife,  a  request  which  would  surely  have  been 
granted  (Sauh.  21a). 
s.  J.  Z.  L. 

TAMARISK  :  Tree,  several  species  of  which  are 
found  in  and  around  Palestine.  The  Hebrew  term 
for  the  tamarisk  is  doubtful.  The  word  which 
occurs  three  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  inter- 
preted by  modern  scholars  as  meauing  "a  tamarisk," 
and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Revised  Version.  Abraham 
planted  a  "  tamariak-trec  "  (R.  V.)  in  Bcer-sbeba  (Gen. 

xxi.  33;  A.  V.  gives  "a  grove  ").  "Saul  was  sitting 
.  .  .  under  the  tamarisk-tree  in  Raraah"  (I  Sam. 

xxii.  6.  R.  V.).  Finally,  the  bones  of  Saul  and  his 
sons  were  buried  "  under  the  tamarisk-tree  in  Ja- 
besh"(I  Sam.  xxxl.  18,  R.  V.).  The  parallel  pas- 
sage of  I  Chron.  x.  12  has  rr?K,  which  is  rendered 
"oak-tree"  by  both  the  English  versions  (R.  V., 
margin,  "terebinth").  Therefore  fott  hi  the  last- 
mentioned  passage  is  rendered  "  tree  "  in  the  Author- 
ized Version. 

s.  If,  Sel. 

T  a  mid  (in  full,  'OLAT  T  AMID ) :  Treatise  in 
the  Mishnah  and  the  Babylonian  Gemara;  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  regulations  regarding  the  morning  and 
evening  burnt  offerings  (comp.  Ex.  xxix.  38-42: 
Num.  xxviti.  3-8).  but  dealing  also  with  other  cere- 
monies in  the  ritual  of  the  Temple  which  are  binding 
on  the  priests  and  the  Levites.  In  most  editions  this 
treatise  stands  ninth  in  the  order  Kodasbim.  and  it  is 
divided  into  seven  chapters  (six  in  Lowe's  edition 
of  the  Mishnah).  containing  thirty-four  paragraphs 
in  all. 

Ch.  i. :  The  priests  kept  watch  in  three  places  in 
the  Temple;  where  the  young  priests  were  on 
guard,  and  where  the  older  ones  slept  who  held  the 
keys  (§  1);  all  who  sought  admission  to  remove  the 
ashes  from  the  altar  were  obliged  to  prepare  them- 
selves by  a  ritual  bath  before  the  officer  appeared; 
when  he  appeared  and  when  he  called  upon  the 
priests  to  draw  lots  (g  2);  the  mutual  greetings  of 
the  priests  (§  8) ;  how  the  one  chosen  by  lot  to  remove 
the  ashes  from  the  altar  performed  his  duties  (§  4). 


Ch.  il. :  How  the  other  priests  continued  the  task 
of  cleansing  the  altar  (§1);  the  piling  of  the  ashes, 
in  the  center  of  the  altar,  into  a  hillock,  which  was 
considered  an  adornment  (^  2) ;  the  supply  of  fuel 
for  the  altar  and  the  kind  of  wood  used  ($  3);  the 
arrangement  of  the  wood  and  fire  in  layers  (g§  4-5). 

Ch.  iii. :  The  drawing  of  lots  for  various  official 
duties,  such  as  slaying  the  tamid.  sprinkling  its 
blood,  and  eleansing  the  altar  and  the  candlestick 
(§  1);  the  announcement  of  the  time  of  slaying  the 
morning  sacrifice  (g  2);  the  bringing  of  the  sacrifi- 
cial lamb,  which  was  given  to  drink  from  a  golden 
cup  before  it  was  killed;  who  was  charged  with 
taking  it  to  the  place  of  sacrifice  (§§3-5);  the  mode 
of  cleansing  the  inner  altar  and  the  candlesticks,  to- 
gether with  the  statement,  in  conformity  with  Ezek. 
xliv.  2,  that  no  man  ever  passed  through  the  pos- 
tern on  the  southern  side  of  the  large  door;  how  the 
opening  of  this  great  portal  was  heard  as  far  as 
Jericho,  as  was  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  and  other 
music  of  the  Temple  (js-5  6-9). 

Ch.  iv. :  The  ritual  for  killing  and  dismembering 
the  sacrificial  lamb;  how  the  parts  of  the  sacrifice 
were  brought  to  the  altar. 

Ch.  v. :  The  daily  morning  prayer  in  the  Temple, 
which  was  supplemented  on  the  Sabbath  by  a  bene- 
diction on  the  division  of  priests  who  then  com  - 
pletcd  their  duties  (§  1);  the  drawing  of  lots  for 
offering  incense;  the  question  as  to  whether  one 
might  make  this  offering  twice,  and  the  mode  of 
burning  the  incense  (gg  2-5);  the  "  magrefah,"  a 
musical  instrument  used  in  the  Temple  (see  Okoan), 
and  the  various  priestly  and  Levitical  meanings  of 
the  signals  given  on  it  (§  6). 

Ch.  tt:  Additional  details  in  regard  to  offering 
incense. 

Ch.  vii. :  The  ritual  used  in  case  the  high  priest 
himself  performed  the  sacrifice;  the  mode  in  which 
he  pronounced  the  benediction  on  the  people ;  tho 
divergency  of  this  benediction  from  that  bestowed 
by  the  priests  outside  the  Temple,  and  the  music 
which  accompanied  the  high  priest's  performance 
of  his  functions  1-3);  enumeration  of  the  Psalms 
sung  by  the  Levites  in  the  Temple  on  the  various 
days  of  the  week  (§  4). 

Although  the  extant  Babylonian  Gemara  covers 
only  ch.  i.,  ii.,  and  iv.  of  Tamid,  it  contains  several 
sayings  and  ethical  maxims  of  importance,  as  well 
as  stories  and  legends  or  much  interest.  The  fol- 
lowing saying  may  he  cited  as  a  specimen  (2tta): 
"The  Pentateuch  and  the  writiugs  of  the  Prophets 
and  the  mishnaic  sages  contain  many  exaggerated 
expressions  which  can  not  be  taken  literally,  such 
as,  *  The  cities  are  great  and  walled  up  to  heaven  '  " 
(Deut.  i.  28).  On  the  legends  contained  in  this  trea- 
tise concerning  Alexander  the  Great,  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  sages  of  the  South,  his  journey  to 
Africa,  and  his  adventures  among  the  Amazons  and 
at  the  gale  of  paradise,  see  Jew.  Encyc.  1.  342  tt 
teq.,  *.r.  Alexander  TttE  Ghkat. 

w.  n.  J.  Z.  L. 

TAMMUZ  (Assyrian,  "Dumuzi"):  Babylonian 
deity  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Ezek.  vKL  14. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  husband,  or  sometimes  as  the 
son,  of  the  goddess  Ishtar,  who  descended  U>  Hades 
every  year  in  the  fourth  month,  named  after  him, 
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unii  remained  there  till  the  following  spring.    He  in 
accordingly  supposed  to  represent  the  spirit  of  the 
spring  vegetation  ;  and  tltere  wasa  period  of  mourn 
ing  in  Babylonia  to  mark  the  discontinuance  of 
growth.    It  has  Im-cii  suggested  that  the  fast  of  the 

Seventeenth  of  Tammuz  was  n  survival  in  Jewish 

folk  lore  of  the  mourning  for  Tammuz;  while  the 
myth  of  Adonis  in  classical  literature  has  also  la-en 
associated  with  the  legend.  The  reference  in  Ezc- 
kiel  to  the  women  weeping  for  Tammuz  certain) J 
shows  a  trace  of  a  cult  in  early  Israel ;  but  how  far 
it  extended  it  is  ditlicult  to  say.  W.  Robertson 
8mith  attempted  to  associate  the  Tammuz- worship 
with  the  sacrificial  rites  connected  with  "the  king 
of  the  woods." 

BnUOOKAPHY :  Fruier.  OoUtrn  lt«u\}h,2t\  «d„  I.  :t»i  rl  «••/; 
Jaiitrw.  /Mitfi'iii  "f  Ihf  ItitUy/iimuin*  and  ,l«i/rl<iri«.  |«. 
54».  Brwion.  IW:  W  R..hert*m  Smllb.  Hrl.  «f  San.  p.  411: 
Barton,  skrtch  „t  Stmittc  Origin*.  pp.  211  tt 

s.  J. 

TAMMUZ  (non):  Fourth  ecclesiastical  and 
tenth  civil  month  of  the  Hebrew  calendar.  It  con- 
sists of  twenty-nine  days,  anil  corresponds  to  part 
of  June  and  part  of  July.  During  the  last  years 
of  the  Second  Temple  the  14th  or  Tammuz  was 
declared  a  feast-day  in  commemoration  of  a  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  Pharisees  over  the  Saddncees 
in  a  dispute  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the 
Law  (Ta'an.  iv.  6).  The  17th  of  Tammuz  is  the 
public  fast -day railed  "Shib'ah  "Asar  bc-Tammuz," 
in  commemoration  of  the  breaking  down  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  As  stated 
in  Jer.  xxxix.  2.  this  catastrophe  occurred  on  the 
flth  day  of  the  month ;  the  17th  was  selected  be- 
cause, during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  a 
similar  catastrophe  happened  on  that  day  (Ta'an. 
2«a:  Shulhan  'Aruk.  Orah  Hayyim,  549).  " 

According  to  the  Megillat  Ta'anit  (iv.  6).  four 
other  calamities  had  overtaken  the  people  of  Israel 
on  the  17th:  the  breaking  of  the  tables  of  the  Ivtw 
by  MOMS,  the  cessation  of  the  perpetual  offering, 
the  burning  of  the  Torah  and  theerection  of  an  idol 
in  the  sanctuary  by  Apostomus  (comp.  Josephus. 
"Ant."  xx.  5,  £  4:  Mem.  "  II.  J."  ii.  12.  g  2).  and  the 
discontinuance  of  tbe  sacrifices.  With  the  17th  be- 
gin the  three  weeks  of  mourning  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  which  end  with  the  9th  of  Ab. 
During  this  period  it  is  forbidden  to  celebrate  mar- 
riages, to  cut  the  hair,  to  bathe,  etc.  (Shulhan  'Aruk. 
Orah  Hayyim,  551).  The  pious  fast  everyday  dur- 
ing these  three  weeks  (»'*.).  The  27th  of  Tammuz 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  the  tanna 
Hanina  ben  Teradion  during  the  Hadrianic  persecu- 
tions (additi<»ns  to  Megillat  Ta'anit.  ed.  Neubaner, 
in"M.  J.  C."ii.  24). 

j.  I.  Br. 

TANG,  ABRAHAM:  English  author;  flour- 
ished in  London  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  177.1  he  published  a  philosophic  com 
mentary  on  Ecclesiastes  which  gives  evidence  of 
some  classical  scholarship.  The  mythology  of 
Greece  and  of  Home  is  presented  in  this  commen- 
tary in  a  very  clear  and  concise  manner;  and  the 
"  Anthologia  Gra'ca."  Ovid,  Vergil,  and  Seneca  are 
frequently  cited.  Tang  wrote  also  an  exposition 
of  the  Talmudical  passages  in  which  the  sayings 


<»f  the  "  Ancients  of  Athens"  are  quoted  (London. 
1772).  this  work  was  dedicated  to  H.  Mows  of 
Minsk. 

Bibliography  :  Jru:  (linm.  Drc.  19,  18*4. 


G.  L. 


TANGIER.    Bee  Morocco. 


TANHTJM  B.  ELIEZER:  Lithuanian  rabbi 
and  merchant;  bom  174«;  died  in  Grodno  Jan.  12. 
1S19.  He  was  the  son  or  It.  Eliezer  of  Irle  (Orlc). 
in  the  government  or  Grodno,  aud  succeeded  his 
rather  in  that  rabbinate.  Later  he  occupied  the  po- 
sition or  "  rosh  bet  din  "  at  Grodno,  where  his  father 
had  been  called  as  rabbi.  I'pon  his  failure  to 
secure  the  rabbinate  or  Grodno  after  the  death  »>f  his 
father(1791).  Tanhum  engaged  in  business,  in  which 
he  was  verv  successful    There  is  n  tradition  that  he 


enjoyed  the  confidence  or  the  last  king  of  Poland 
and  that  hi'  was  well  thought  of  by  Eni|wror  Alex- 
ander I.  His  signature  is  first  under  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  tin-  Jewish  delegates  who  met  in  Wilna 
in  lt*lM  to  select  three  deputies  to  reside  permanently 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  represent  Jewish  affairs  be- 
fore the  government  (see  Jkw.  Emyc.^1.  i*45.  ».r. 
Ai.KXANOMi  I.).  Tanhum  left  several  works  in 
manuscript  under  the  collective  title  **  Nehamat 
Ziyyon";  these  in  1N60  were  in  possession  or  his 
grandson  Elijah  Perez  of  Wilna.  His  son  was  Issa- 
«  iiau  Hah  n.  Tanbi  m. 

BtSUoc.n*eilv  :  Ftienn.  6.'fruih  Xr'/inaimh.  pp.  Si.  2*8,  WIIwl, 
|S»l;  Krl«lun»leln.  '/r  iiiUhorim,  pp.  54.  «»  V  Willi..  1KWI. 

K.  t.  P.  Wl. 

TANHUM    BAR    HANILAI    (or  ILAI): 

Palestinian  amora  of  the  thinl  century,  although 
his  rather's  name  suggests  a  Babylonian  origin.  He 
transmittal  the  sayings  or  Joshua  ben  Levi,  Jo 
hanan,  and  Bar  Eappara.    In  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud he  appears  as  the  author  <>r  decisions  which  in 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  are  attributed  to  older  au 
thorities,    Thus,  in  Smb.  93a  he  is  said  to  lie  the 
author  of  a  decision  which  in  P.  sik.  xi.  (cd.  Buber, 
p.  99a)  is  ascribed  to  Eleazar  b.  Pedat.    On  the 
other  hand,  halakic  sentences  i>r  his  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Ma'as.  4Hb;  Hag 
76a;  Ter.  41c;  Shah.  Ad  ;  Ta'an.  65a).    Anions  those, 
who  transmitted  sayings  or  his  were  Ahhahu  (Cant. 
EL  ii.  7)  and  Tanhuma  (IVsik.  R,  112). 

It  appears  rrom  Yer.  Ta'an.  65a.  b  that  Tanhum 
bar  Hauila!  was  active  as  a  preacher,  and  that  he 
once  prescind  with  Abba  bar  Xalxlai  and  Josefa. 
He  died  during  a  Hanukkah  restival  (Yer.  M.  K., 
end).  His  sjiyincs  were  of  a  hi^'h  ethical  and  moral 
cliaracter:  "God  speaks  thus  to  Israel:  '  My  daugh- 
ter [i.e..  the  Torah]  is  in  thy  hands;  thy  daughter 
[•Mil]  tola  My  hands  If  thou  protect  Mine,  then 
will  I  protect  thine 1 "  (Tan..  Ki  Tissa,  end).  With 
regard  to  the  prohibition  against  certain  kinds  or 
rood,  he  said:  "A  physician  once  visited  two  sick 
people;  the  one  who  had  no  hope  or  recovery  was 
permitted  to  eat  everything,  while  the  one  who  had 
every  prospect  of  recovery  was  allowed  only  cer- 
tain roods.  So  God  treats  the  Jews,  because  they 
have  hope  id  a  future  life.  He  gives  them  certain 
dietary  laws;  while  the  heathen,  who  have  no  part 
in  the  life  to  come,  are  permitted  to  eat  of  all  things  " 
(Lev.  K.  xiii.  2). 
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'r.ui.'iuMi  bar  Htuiilai's  haggadah  >H  '  specially 
characteristic  because*  of  bis  system  of  connecting  the 
last  words  of  one  Bible  paragraph  with  the  open- 
ing words  of  the  next,  as  Lev.  i.  16  with  ii.  1 
(Lev.  R.  iii.  4),  Lev.  xii.  2rf«?.  with  xiii.  2  e t  *■</. 
(Lev.  R.  xv.  5).  Ps.  xciv.  1  with  xciii.  5  (Midr. 
Teh.  ad  l»c. ),  and  Num.  v.  12  tt  *?q.  with  v.  8  et  seq. 
(Num.  R.  ix.  4).  Haggadic  sayings  of  his  are 
quoted  in  the  following  places:  Sanh.  7a.  100n; 
'Ab.  Zarah  18b.  19b;  B.  M.  86b;  Shab.  22a;  Hag. 
7a;  Ber.  8b.  18b;  Meg.  15b;  Mak.  10a;  Yer.  Tn  an. 
6*-;  Geu.  R.  iv.  6,  xci.,  beginning;  Pesik.  R.  21. 
end;  Ex.  R.  xlii..  end;  and  Lev.  R.  xxvi.  The 
Midrash  Mishle  begins  with  a  pnxrmium  by  Tan- 
hum bar  Hanilai,  although  his  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  other  part  of  the  book.  He  is  men- 
tioned twice  in  the  Pirke  Rabbi  Eli'czer  (xxxix.. 
xlix.)  by  the  name  of  Tanhum. 


.  J  :  Heilprin.  SetUr  tia-r*>r»t,  ii.  »ta;  Barlnr. 
Ag.  Pal.  A  m»r.  Iii.  (S.T-KB  uuu  luilex :  Frankul.  MelxK  p.  131a. 
W.  B.  S.  0. 

TAN  HUM  B.  HIYTA  :  Palestinian  amora  of 
the  thinly  century ;  a  pupil  of  Simeon  b.  Pazzi, 
whose  sayings  he  transmits.  In  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud he  is  constantly  referred  to  as  R.  Tanhum  b. 
Hiyya  of  Kefar  'Akko  (M.  K.  25b;  Yeb.  45a).  of 
which  place  ho  was  a  native;  he  resided,  however, 
in  Tiberias,  where  on  one  occasion,  with  the  aid 
of  Aha.  the  lord  of  the  castle,  ho  ransomed  some 
Jewish  women  who  probably  had  been  taken  there 
by  Roman  troops  (Yeb.  45a).  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  which  determined  the  in- 
tercalations of  the  calendar  (Yer.  Sanh.  6c).  He 
was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Assi,  who  visited 
bim  (Yer.  Shab.  6c),  and  he  maintained  friendly  re- 
lations with  Hananiah  b.  Papa  (Yer.  M.  Yi.  88c). 
Tanhum  was  wealthy  and  philanthropic.  It  is  re- 
corded that  when  his  mother  purchased  ment  for  the 
household  a  similar  quantity  was  always  purchased 
for  distribution  among  the  poor  (Lev.  R.  xxxiv.  1). 

Only  three  halakic  sayings  by  him  have  been  pre- 
served (Bek.  57b;  Yer.  Meg.  75a,  twice);  but  sev- 
eral of  bis  haggadic  utterances  are  extaut.  The 
following  may  be  mentioned :  "  When  one  who  has 
learned,  taught,  and  observed  the  Law  fails  to  pre- 
vent the  ©vil  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  prevent,  or 
to  ci infirm  tin-  good  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  con- 
firm, then  shall  smite  him  the  curse  pronounced 
[Deut.  xxvii.  26]  over  those  who  fail  to  confirm  '  all 
the  words  of  this  law  '  "  (Yer.  Sopdi  21d).  He  in 
terpreted  Prov.  vi.  82  ("Whoso  committeth  adul- 
tery with  a  woman  lacketh  understanding  ")  as  re- 
ferring to  those  who  seek  oflice  for  the  sake  of  gain 
(Pesik.  H  M  [ed,  Fried  maun,  p.  111a]).  Tanhum 
was  the  author  also  of  a  prayer  to  be  read  by  any 
one  who  has  had  an  ominous  dream  (Yer.  Ber.  9a). 
It  was  told  in  Babylon  that  when  Tanhum  died  all 
the  statues  in  Tiberias  moved  from  their  places  (M. 
K.  25b.  according  to  the  correct  reading  in  Rab- 
binovicz's  "  Variie  Lectiones,"  «'/  far.). 

BinnocsuPHT  :  KnwkPl,  JfWio.  pp.  la*.  131a;  Barber.  Ag. 
I'nl.  Amur.  Iii.  «36-«». 

w.  n.  J.  Z.  L. 

TANHUM  BAB  JEREMIAH  :  Palestinian 
amora  of  the  fourth  century  ;  pupil  of  R.  Manis  the 
Elder.   In  the  town  of  Hefer  iu  Galilee  he  once  ren- 


dered a  legal  decision  on  a  religious  question,  where- 
upon his  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  his 
action  was  unwarranted,  since  his  teacher  resided 
within  twelve  milesof  that  place.  Only  one  halakic 
decision  of  his — regarding  the  liturgy — is  extant 
(Yer.  Iter.  7b).  He  was  the  author  of  several  hag- 
gadic sentences  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xxxi. ;  Gen.  R. 
iv.  8;  Lam.  R.  ii.  1;  and  Pesik.  163b). 


niBLinoRArriY  :  Rm-her.  Ag.  Pnl.  Amor.  iii. 751-752; 
.Vr/*i.  p.  131a;  Hellprln,  Srtter  ha-Oorot.  11.  192b. 
E.  C.  8.  O. 

TANHUM  BEN  JOSEPH  YERUSHALMI  : 

Oriental  philologist  and  cxegete  of  the  thirteenth  * 
century.  He  was  a  scholar  of  great  merit  and  was 
one  of  the  last  representatives  of  the  rationalistic 
school  of  Biblical  exegesis  in  the  Orient;  he  is  called 
by  modern  writers  "the  Ibn  Ezra  of  the  East." 
He  lived  in  Palestine,  perhaps  for  a  time  in  Egypt 
also,  and  had  a  son,  Joseph,  who  maintained  a  corre- 
spondence with  David,  the  grandson  of  Maimonides 
(comp.  Brody  in  "Sammelbaud,"  1893,  issued  by 
the  Mekize  Ninlamim).  Tanlium's  very  existence 
was  unknown  to  European  scholars  until  the  eight- 
eenth century,  when  fragments  of  his  works  were 
brought  from  the  Orient  by  Pocock,  who  published 
some  of  them  in  his  "  Porta  Mosis."  Tanhum  skil- 
fully handled  the  Arabic  language,  in  which  he 
composed  his  works;  he  possessed  some  kuowlcdgo 
of  Greek,  and  was  well  versed  in  philosophy  aud 
natural  science.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Kitab  al- 
Ijaz  wal  Bay  an,"  consisting  of  commentaries  on  the 
Biblical  books,  with  an  introduction  entitled  "  Kul- 
liyyat"  giving  a  sketch  of  Hebrew  grammar  aud 
an  account  of  the  philologists  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

With  the  exception  of  those  on  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah.  the  commentaries  are  found  in  manuscript, 
complete  or  in  fragments,  in  the  libraries  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Oxford,  aud  London;  and  they  are 
known  ulso  through  quotations  made  cither  by  the 
author  himself  or  by  later  writers.  The  commen- 
taries which  have  been  published  are :  "Ad  Libras 
V.  T.  Commentarii  Arabic!  Specimen  una  cum  An- 
nott.  ad  Aliquot  Loca  Libri  Judicum  "  (ed.  Ch. 
F.  Schnurrer,  Tubingen,  1791);  "Commentarii  in 
Prophetas  Arabic!  Specimen,  "  etc.  (ed.  Theodor 
Haarbrucker,  Halle,  1842);  "Commentarii  Arabic! 
in  Lomentat."  (ed.  Cureton,  I-ondon,  1848);  "Com- 
mcntairc  sur  le  Livre  dc  Ilabakkouk,  Publiu  en 
Arabe  avec  une  Traduction  Francaise  par  Salo- 
mon Munk"  (in  Cahen's  French  Bible,  vol.  xvii.); 
"  Arab,  ad  LihrosSamuelis  et  Regum  LocosGraviores, 
Edidit  et  Interpretationem  Ijatinam  Adjecit  Th. 
Haarbrttcker"  (Leipsic,  1S44>;  on  Joshua,  by  tho 
same  editor  (published  with  the  "Bllltter  aus  der 
Veltel-IIeine-Ephmiui  Ixhranstalt."  Berlin.  1862); 
extracts  from  the  commentary  on  Judges,  published 
byGoldzihcrin  his  "Studien,"  1H70;  on  Kohelct(ed. 
Samuel  Eppensteiu.  Berlin,  1888);  on  Jonah  (ed. 
Kokowzow,  in  the  "Rosen  Festschrift,"  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1897).  In  his  commentaries,  Tanhum.  being 
a  decided  adversary  of  midrashic  exegesis,  endeav- 
ored to  give  a  philological  or  a  philosophical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptural  text.  He  quotes  the 
prominent  exegetes  from  Saadia  down  to  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra. 

Tanhum  wrote  also  "  Al-Mursbld  al-Kafi."  a  lexl- 
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con  giviug  in  alphabetical  order  the  etymologies 
and  sign  ideations  of  all  the  vocable*  found  in  Mai- 
monides'  "  Mishneh  Torali,"  and  of  a  great  number  of 
those  fouud  in  the  Mlshnah.  The  main  sources  used 
are  the  "'Aruk ■  and  Maimonides'  commentary  on 
the  Mlshnah.  The  author  quotes  Saadia.  Ibn  Ja- 
nab.  Dunash,  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  and  other  prom- 
inent philologists.  Specimens  of  the  "Murshld," 
still  extant  in  mauuscript  (Bagdad.  Jerusalem,  and 
Oxford),  have  been  published  by  Wilhelm  Barber 
under  the  title  "Aus  dem  Worterbuche  Tanchum 
Jeruahalmi's  "  (Strasburg.  1908). 


Bibliography  :  RtelnachDelder.  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  awi:  lA-m. 
IHe  AriUtlnrhr  ljittnilur  tltr  JwUn.  p.  174;  fioWJxlber.  ■Mu- 


II. ,  III.;  Uirm.  In  ZrUm-hriftfllr  HrlmtUiche  HU>tiiVrnphit . 
v.  122.  1*4:  UUm.  In  7..  it.  -If.  <i.  lv.«H;  Harkavy.  StwtUn. 

III.  43  ;  IJwii.  //u<<(i*/iOn  t/rUH  rethantm,  vl.2;  Grllitofi. 
rti.  m.nuU-2.  .  _ 

W.  B.  ,  I.  Bit. 

TANHUM  OF  NAVE.  See  Tanhxma  h 
Abba. 

TANHUM  A  B.  ABBA  :  Palestinian  amora  of 
tlie  fifth  generution;  one  of  the  foremost  haggadists 
of  his  time.  He  wasa  pupil  of  Huna  b.  Abin  (Num. 
R.  iii. ;  Gen.  H.  xli.),  from  whom  he  transmits  ha- 
lakic  (Yer.  l.Itil.  5?il ;  Shah.  10c)  as  well  as  haggadic 
sayings  (Yer.  Pcah  15b;  Shah.  lid.  Ah.  Zarah 
48a).  He  received  instruction  also  from  Judah  b. 
Shalom  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  cxix.  2)  and  K.  Phine- 
has  (Yer.  Shelf.  49d).  Accnnilng  to  Bacher,  he  re- 
sided in  Nave,  a  town  in  Penea  (comp.  Neubauer, 
"G.  T."  p.  23). 

Of  Tanhuma's  life  the  Babylonian  Talmud  relates 
the  following  incident,  probably  based  on  an  actual 
occurrence.  The  emperor — a  Christian  ruler  no 
doubt  being  meant — said  to  Tanhuma,  "  Let  us  all 
become  one  people."  To  this  the  latter  replied, 
"Y'es;  but  since  we  are  circumcised  we  can  not  be- 
come like  you;  whereas  you.  by  hav- 
Retort  to  ing  yourself  circumcised,  may  become 
the  likens."  The  emperor  thereupon  said, 
Emperor.    "  You  have  answered  me  correctly ; 

tin  he  who  worsts  the  king  must  be 
thrown  to  wild  beasts. "  This  was  done,  but  the 
animals  did  Tanhuma  no  harm.  An  unU'licver  who 
stood  by  remarked  that  perhaps  they  were  not  hun- 
gry, whereupon  he  himself  was  thrown  after  Tan- 
huma and  was  instantly  torn  to  pieces  (Sanh  80a  t. 

With  regard  to  Tanhuma's  public  activity,  the 
only  fact  known  is  that  he  ordered  a  fast  on  aceoiuit 
of  a  drought.  Two  fasts  were  held,  but  no  rain 
came,  whereupon  Tanhuma  ordered  a  third  fast, 
saving  In  his  sermon:  "My  children,  be  charitable 
unto  each  other,  and  God  will  he  merciful  unto 
you."  On  this  occasion  one  man  gave  money  to  his 
divorced  wife,  who  was  in  need;  Tanhuma  there- 
upon lifted  his  face  toward  Ihe  heavens  and  prayed: 
"  Lord  of  the  Universe,  this  hard-hearted  man  took 


pity  on  his  wife  when  he  saw  that  she  was  in  need, 
and  helped  her.  although  not  obliged  to  do  so  .  how 
much  more  shouldest  Thou,  the  Gracious  and  Mer- 
ciful, be  filled  with  pity  when  Thou  west  Thy  be 
loved  children,  the  sons  of  Abraham.  Isaae,  and 
Jacob,  in  need."  As  soon  as  he  had  ceased  pray- 
ing, rain  came,  and  the  world  was  relieved  of  iU 
4Hstrc*8  (Gen.  R.  xxxlii. ;  Lev.  R.  xxxiv). 


Tanhuma  is  not  often  mentioned  as  a  halakist :  a 
few  remarks  ou  and  explanations  of  halakic  teach- 
ings are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Palestin- 
ian       ian  Talmud  (Yer.  "Er.  2«c ;  Pes.  8?b,  d ; 
Haggadot.   Yuma  44<i ;  Shek.  47c;  Taan.  67a I. 

while  the  Babylonian  Talmud  men- 
tions an  Objection  raised  by  him  against  a  lialakic 
thesis  advanced  by  the  Palestinian  schools  iHul. 
55b).  As  a  haggadist,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  the  numerous  haggadie  sen- 
tences of  his  which  are  still  preserved  touch  every 
province  of  the  Haggadah.  He  often  points  outthe 
Scriptural  bases  for  the  sayings  of  older  authors, 
always  using  the  characteristic  formula  of  in  trod  no- 
tion :  -  I  give  the  reason  "  ;  that  is,  "  I  cite  the  Bibli- 
cal authority  "  (Yer.  Ber.  12c;  Gen.  B.  iv.  8;  Lev.  R. 
xxi.).  He  also  explains  and  annotates  older  say- 
ings (Gen.  R.  xxiv.i,  adjusts  differing  traditions 
(Lev.  R.  xxiv.  f>>.  and  varies  the  text  of  old  hag- 
gadic sentences  (Geo.  R.  xliii.  8).  His  own  haggadic 
teachings  differ  but  little  from  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries, although  some  of  his  interpretations  ap- 
proach the  simple  exegetic  method.  An  example 
of  this  is  furnished  by  his  interpretation  of  Eccl.  iii. 
11,  where  he  explains  the  won!  "ha  kol "  as  mean- 
ing "the  universe"  (Gen.  R.  ix.  2). 

tanhuma  often  made  use  of  symbolism  to  illustrate 
his  thought.  Some  of  his  haggadic  utterances  may 
be  quoted:  "Just  as  the  spice-box  contains  all  kinds 
of  fragrant  spices,  so  must  the  wise  youth  be  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  Biblical,  mishnaic,  halakic.  and 
haggadic  knowledge  "  (Caut.  R.  v.  13).  On  Isa.  xlv. 
8  Tanhuma  said :  "  Nebuchadnezzar  grudged  his  son 
and  successor  Evil  mcrodach  his  treasures,  wherefore 
he  rilled  iron  ships  with  gold  and  sunk  them  in  the 
Euphrates.  When  Cyrus  conquered  Babylonia  and 
decided  to  rebuild  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  he  di- 
verted the  river  into  another  channel,  and  '  the  treas 
ures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  secret  places" 
were  given  to  him"  (Esth.  R.  iii.  1). 

Tanhuma  often  held  religious  disputations  with 
non-Jewish,  especially  Christian,  scholars,  and  he 
himself  tells  of  one  which  took  place  in  Antioch 
((Jen.  R.  xix.  4).  He  was  asked  con- 
Polemics,  coming  Gen.  iii.  5.  where  the  word 
"Ke-Elohim  [yode'e  tob  ware']" 
seems  to  point  to  a  plurality  of  gods.  Tanhuma 
replied  that  such  a  construction  was  refuted  by  the 
immediately  preceding  words,  "yodea'  [singular] 
Elohim."  His  frequent  intercourse  with  non-Jews 
hd  him  to  formulate  the  following  rule:  "When 
a  non-Jew  greets  you  with  a  blessing,  nnswer  him 
with  an  •Amen  (Yer.  Ber.  12c;  Suk.  54a).  The 
Pesikta  Rabbati  contains  about  eighty-proems  said 
to  have  originated  with  Tanhuma,  and  hegiuniug 
with  the  phrase  "  Thus  said  R.  Tanhuma.  '*  A  great 
numlM-r  of  proems  bearing  his  name  are  found  also 
in  the  Midrash  Tanhuma.  In  addition  to  these 
proems  several  lengthy  sections  of  the  Pesikta  Rab- 
bati  as  well  asof  the  Midrash  Tanhumaare  followed 
by  the  note  "Thus  explained  [or  "preached"]  R. 
Tanhuma  "   See  Twin  m  a.  Midiiasii. 

BlBLIor.RArilT :  Weiss.  /Kir.  III.  142-144;  Frank e!.  Mtl>o.  p. 
131a.  b:  HuUer.  KuiU iluiiu  zum  .Wufrodi  7Vif.hurwi. pp. 3a. 
4a ;  Baebt-r.  An.  Pa/.  .4  m„r.  III.  4aW,14. 

w.  b.  J.  Z.  L. 
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TAN  HUM  A,  MID  RASH  :  Name  given  to 
three  different  collections  of  Pentateuch  baggadot; 
two  are  extant,  while  the  third  is  known  only 

through  citations.  These  midnishim. 
Three  Kid-  although  bearing  the  name  of  H.  Tan- 
rashim.     huma.  must  not  be  regarded  as  having 

been  written  or  edited  by  him.  They 
were  so  named  merely  because  they  consist  partly  of 
homilies  originating  with  him  (this  being  indicated 
by  the  Introductory  formula  "Thus  began  H.  Tan- 
huma "  or  "  Thus  preached  R.  Tanhuma  ")  and  partly 
of  homilies  by  haggadic  teachers  who  followed  the 
style  of  R.  Tanhuma.  It  is  possible  that  R.  Tau- 
huma  himself  preserved  his  homilies,  and  that  his 
collection  was  used  by  the  editors  of  the  midrasb. 
The  three  collections  were  edited  at  different  times; 
they  will,  therefore,  be  treated  in  chronological 
order. 

Tanhuma  A :  The  collection  published  by  Buber 
(Wilua.  1883).  who  gathered  the  material  from  sev- 
eral manuscripts.  This  collection,  consisting  of 
homilies  on  and  haggadic  interpretations  of  the 
weekly  sections  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  oldest  of 
the  three,  as  well  as  perhaps  the  oldest  compilation 
of  its  kind  arranged  as  a  running  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch.  It  is  even  older  than  Bereshit  Rab- 
bab,  which  quotes  several  of  its  decisions.  This 
midrash  (Tanhuma)  was  edited  in  the  fifth  century, 
before  the  completion  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
to  which  work  it  nowhere  refers.  On  the  contrary, 
a  passage  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  seems  with 
prolnaliility  to  indicate  that  the  redactor  of  tlutt  work 
had  referred  to  the  Midrash  Tanhuma.  This  passage 
(Kid.  33b)  says  that  two  amoraim  differed  in  their 
interpretations  of  the  words  "and  [they]  looked 
after  Mose*.  until  he  was  gone  into  the  tabernacle" 
(Ex.  xxxiii.  8).  One  ainora  interpreted  the  words 
in  a  complimentary  sense,  while  the  other  held  that 
the  people  looked  after  Moses  and  made  unfavorable 
remarks  al»out  him.  The  favorable  interpretation 
only  is  given  in  the  Talmud,  while  the  adverse 
opinion  is  referred  to  with  the  words  "ki  de-ita"  (as 
it  is  said).  Inasmuch  as  the  adverse  view  is  given 
iu  the  Tanhuma  Pekude  (ed.  Buber.  p.  6.1a),  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  words  "ki  de-ita"  in 
the  Talmud  have  reference  to  the  former  work,  or 
that  the  reference  originally  read  "ki  de  lta  be- 
Tanhuma  "  (as  it  is  said  in  the  Tanhuma),  the  words 
"be-Tanhuma  "  having  been  eliminated  later. 

The  homilies  contained  in  Midrash  Tanhuma  A 
l»egin  with  the  words  "As  the  Scriptures  say"  or 
sometimes  "As  it  is  written."  Then  follow  a  verse 
(in  most  cases  taken  from  the  Hagiographa),  its 
explanation,  and  a  homily  on  the  particular  pas- 
sage of  the  Pentateuch  referred  to.  Several  of 
the  homilies  on  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  begin  with  brief  lialakic 
dissertations  bearing  on  the  passages  to  which  the 
homilies  refer.  The  halakic  treatises  consist  of  a 
question  Introduced  with  the  words  M  Yelammedemi 
rabbenu  "  (May  our  teacher  instruct  us),  and  of  a 
reply  beginning  with  the  phrase  "  Kak  shanu  rab- 
botcnu"  (Thus  have  our  teachers  instructed  us); 
the  replies  are  always  taken  from  either  a  mishnah 
or  a  baraita.  Many  of  the  homilies  close  with  words 
of  hope  and  encouragement  regarding  the  future  of 


the  Jews;  but  several  of  them  are  abbreviated  and 
not  entirely  completed,  this  curtailment  being  apol- 
ogized for  in  the  words  "Much  more  might  be 
said  on  this  subject,  but  we  shall  not  tire  you" 
(Noah  xx vi.  27b),  or  "This  passage  has  been  eluci- 
dated by  several  other  interpretations  and  exposi- 
tions, but  in  order  not  to  tire  you  we  quote  only 
that  which  is  necessary  for  to-day's  theme"  (Huk- 
kat  xvi.  57a). 

Although  essentially  a  haggadic  midrash,  Tan- 
huma A  contains  many  halakic  sayings.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  sixty  one  introductions  to 
Contents,  homilies,  which  contain  halakic  ques- 
tions and  answers,  there  are  several 
halakic  rules  and  decisions  quoted  throughout  the 
work.  These  halakic  passages  were  taken  from  the 
Mishnah  or  the  Baraita,  and  not  from  the  Babylonian 
Talmud;  Indeed,  many  of  the  decisions  given  are 
in  opposition  to  those  of  the  latter  work  (comp. 
Bul>er,  Introduction,  pp.  lUetseq.).  The  haggadic 
contents  of  the  midrash  are  also  very  extensive  and 
varied;  it  contains,  too,  simple  explanations  of 
Scriptural  passages;  several  refutations  of  heretics; 
explanations  of  the  differences  between  "kere"  and 
"ketib"  and  between  words  written  "plene"  (male) 
and  defectively  ("  baser  ") ;  interpretations  according 
to  notarikon  and  gematria;  several  narratives  and 
parables; and  numerous  aphorisms,  moral  sayings, 
and  popular  proverbs. 

Some  of  the  aphorisms  and  proverbs  may  be  cited 
here:  "One  may  not.  give  an  honest  man  an  oppor- 
tunity to  steal,  much  less  a  thief"  (Wayishlah  xii. 
85b).  "  The  office  seeks  those  that  would  escape  it " 
(Wayikra  iv.  2b).  "If  you  yield  not  to  wickedness 
it  will  not  follow  you  nor  dwell  by  you  "  (Tazria'  xi. 
20b).  "Do  the  wicked  no  good  in  order  that  thou 
reap  not  that  which  is  evil"  (l.lukkat  i.  50a). 

This  Tanhuma  midrash  lias  been  referred  to  in 
many  other  midrashini.  as,  for  example,  all  the  Rab- 
hot.  Pesikta  de-Rab  Kahana,  Pesikta  Rabbati,  and 
in  the  midrashini  to  Samuel,  Proverbs,  and  Psalms, 
which  all  quote  passage  from  it.  The  Geonim  also 
and  the  older  rabbinical  authorities  made  use  of  it, 
and  cited  lialakic  as  well  as  haggadic  sentences  from 
it  (comp.  Buber,  i.e.  pp.  37  el  ttfj.).  The  first  to  re- 
fer to  this  midrash  by  the  name  of  Tanhuma,  how- 
ever, was  Hashi,  who  mentions  it  in  several  passages 
of  his  commentary,  and  quotes  from  it.  Most  of 
Rashi's  ((notations  are  tuken  from  Tanhuma  A  (see 
Buber,  I.e.  pp.  44  et  *f<j.). 

Tanhuma  B,  or  Telammedenu :  This  second 
midrash  with  which  the  name  of  Tanl.iuma  is  associ- 
ated is  known  as  the  "  Yclatnmcdenu "  from  the 
opening  words  of  the  halakic  introductions  to  the 
homilies  —  "  Yelammedemi  rabbenu  "  (May  our 
teacher  instruct  us).  It  is  referred  to  also  under  the 
name  of  Tanhuma,  though  by  only  a  few  authorities, 
as  llai  Uaon  and  Zedekiah  ben  Abraham  (Uuber, 
I.e.  pp.  44a,  50a).  The  reason  for  this  confusion  of 
names  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  later  collec- 
tion of  midrashini  (Tanhuma  C)  included  a  great 
part  of  the  material  contained  in  the  Yclatnmcdenu, 
especially  that  referring  to  the  second  book  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  Yelammedenu,  which  contains 
several  passages  from  Tanhuma  A,  is  often  cited  in 
the"'Aruk."  and  lias  been  extensively  referred  to 
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by  the  redactor  of  the  Yalku».  0  titer  old  rabbinical 
authorities  refer  to  the  Yelammedenu  by  that  name, 
and  quote  passages  from  it  j  but  otherwise  the  work 
has  been  completely  lost. 

Tanhuma  C  :  The  third  haggadic  midrash  to  the 
Pentateuch  bearing  the  name  of  Tanhuma  contains 
many  passages  taken  from  A  am!  B.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  amended  edition  of  the  two  earlier  works,  with 
various  additions  by  later  authors.  Its  homilies 
on  Genesis  are  original,  although  they  contain 
several  revised  passages  from  Tanhuma  A  as  well 
as  from  the  Yclammcdcnu,  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
being  largely  drawn  upon  for  additional  interpreta- 
tions and  expositions.  The  part  referring  to  Exo- 
dus is  borrowed  almost  entirely  from  the  Yelaiume 
deuu.  with  the  exception  of  the  Wayakhel  and 
Pekude  sections,  which  contain  homilies  not  em- 
bodied in  the  lost  work.  For  the  portions  to  the  books 
of  Leviticus,  Numbers,  aud  Deuteronomy  the  redac- 
tor of  this  midrash  has  made  extensive  use  of  the 
material  that  he  found  in  Tanhuma  A,  which  he 
has  revised  and  supplied  with  numerous  additions. 
The  first  authority  to  cite  this  midrash  was  Itashi, 
who  iu  some  passages  of  his  commentary  refers  to 
Tanbuma  C  and  not  to  the  A  collce- 

Literary    tfofl  (comp.  Buber,  I.e.  pp.  44  et  »eq.). 

History.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  third 
midrash  contains  much  of  the  material 
of  the  lost  Yelatnmedeuu.  the  two  works  were  often 
confounded.  Some  authorities  believed  that  it  was 
the  Tanhuma  C  and  not  the  Yelammedenu  which 
had  been  lost  (Meuahetn  de  Lonzano,  in  "Ma'arik," 
$.r.  "Tanhuma";  comp.  Azulai.  "Shem  ha-Gedo 
lim,"ii  ).  Others  erroneously  considered  this  mid- 
rash identical  with  the  Yelammedenu,  thinking  the 
-work  had  a  double  title;  and  the  first  editions  of 
Tanhuma  C  appeared,  therefore,  under  the  title 
"  Midrash  Tanhuma,  Called  Also  the  Yelammedenu." 

Tanhuma  C  was  first  published  at  Constantinople 
in  1522,  and  was  reprinted  without  emendation 
at  Venice  in  1545.  The  third  edition,  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  all  the  later  editions,  was  pub- 
lished at  Mantua  in  1568  by  McTr  b.  Abndiam  of 
Padua  and  Ezra  of  Fauo.  This  edition  contains 
several  additions,  consisting  of  siugle  sentences  as 
well  as  of  entire  paragraphs,  which  Ezra  of  Fano 
selected  from  two  of  the  original  manuscripts  and 
also  from  the  Yalkut.  Ezra  indicated  the  added 
matter  by  marking  it  with  open  hands,  but  in  the 
following  editions  these  marks  were  omitted,  so 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  I  i  t  ween 
original  contents  and  material  added  by  revisers. 
Ezra  of  Fano  further  added  to  his  edition  an  index 
of  all  halakic  drcisious,  as  well  as  of  the  legends 
and  parables  contained  in  this  midrash ;  this  index 
has  been  retained  in  all  later  editions. 

BlBLIOGRAl'liV  :  Zunz.  tl.  V.  pp.  aft-SIS  ;  Solomon  Buher'n  In- 
troduction iMrlxii  to  hli»  edition  of  the  Midradi  Tanhuma. 
Wllna,  1SS6:  Th««1or.  In  .V-«HlW/in7f.  Srt;  Barher, 

Aa.  Pal.  Amor.  III.  S0O414:   Weim.  /(or.  lit.  38^27:»:  A. 
Epalcln,  Kaitmut  tui-Tanhuma.  in  lirt  TalmuiL,  v.  7-21;  L, 
tirfluhut,  Stfcr  ha-Lihhut'im.  Iv.-vl.,  Jerusalem.  IflUl. 
W.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

TANHUMA  B.  SKOLASTIKAl:  Palestinian 
teacher  of  the  Law.  His  period  is  not  known,  but 
according  to  a  conjecture  (see  "  'Aruk,"  ».r.  14  Asko- 
lastika")he  was  the  son  of  that  Joshua  b.  Hana- 


niah  who  in  (Jen.  H.  lxiv.  10  is  called  "Askolas- 
tikus."  Tanhuma  is  mentioned  but  once  iu  the 
Palestinian  Talmud,  namely,  in  Bcr.  7d.  where  it 
is  said  that  he  read  the  following  prayer.  "May  it 
be  Thy  will,  O  Lord  my  Hod,  and  the  did  of  my 
fathers,  that  the  evil  desire  which  dwells  within  our 
hearts  shall  1m-  destroyed.  Thou  hast  created  us  to 
do  Thy  bidding,  ami  we  are  constrained  to  follow 
Thy  will.  Thou  desirest  it,  ami  we  also  desire  it, 
but  the  yeast  in  our  dough  [i.e.,  the  tendency  to- 
ward evil]  hinders  us.  Thou  knowesl  that  we  do 
not  possess  strength  enough  to  withstand  ft ;  let  it 
therefore  be  Thy  will  to  destroy  and  suppress  it,  so 
that  we  may  do  according  to  Thy  will  with  all  our 
hearts."  According  to  Frankel  CMebo."  1311», 
Tanhuma  b.  Skolastikai  is  identical  with  Tanhuma 
b.  Abba  (comp.  Bacher,  "Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  iii.  470). 

I' ■ " !    i  ,  i .  i  iE  v  :  Hellprlii.  toiler  ho-/>.ro».  II..  Warsaw,  1SK&. 
w.  b.  J.  Z.  L. 

TANHUMA  B.  YUDAN  :  Palestinian  amora  of 
the  fourth  century,  some  of  whose  haggadic  utter- 
ances have  been  preserved.  The  words  T)33  initt 
in  Ps.  Ixxiii.  24  an1  interpreted  by  him  as  implying 
that  on  account  of  the  honor  in  which  Esau  held  his 
father.  Isaac,  the  recognition  of  Jacob's  merit  in  this 
world  was  delayed  (Pcsik.  H.  xxiii.  124a)  On  ac- 
count cif  the  different  meanings  of  the  two  names  of 
God  he  declared  (Yer.  Ber.  14b),  with  reference  to 
|  Pb.  lvi.  2,  that  he  praised  the  name  of  God  regard- 
less of  whether  it  indicated  severe  justice  ("  middat 
ha-diu")  or  mild  grace  ("middat  ha-rahamim  ">. 
From  the  fact  that  in  Judges  vi  24  (see  margin)  God 
is  given  the  name  of  "Peace"  he  deduces  that  it  is 
forbidden  to  use  the  word  "  jM-aec "  as  a  term  of 
greeting  in  an  unclean  place  (Lev.  H.  ix.,  end).  Two 
other  sayings  of  Tanhuma  b.  Yudan  are  really  trans- 
mitted baraita  sentences  (Yer.  Ber,  lid  [comp.  Fran- 
kel, "  Mebo,"  p.  24b]  j  Yer.  YomaSSb;  in  the  latter 
passage  it  is  noted  that  the  saying  is  contained  in  a 
baraita). 

Bibi.icwjramiv :  FrankW.  Mebo,  p.  l.tla:  Barber.  Ag.  Pal. 
Amor.  111.  762-753  ;  Hetlprtn.  Seder  ha-Dorot.  It.  IBS*. 
W.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

TANMA.    See  Taxnaim  and  Amokaim. 

T  ANNA  DEBE  ELIYAHU  :  Composite  name 
of  a  midrash,  consisting  of  two  parts,  w  hose  final 
redaction  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century 
of  the  common  era.  The  first  part  is  called  "Seder 
Eliyahu  Kabbah  "  (thirty -one  chapters);  the  second, 
"8eder  Eliyahu  Znt,a"  (fifteen  chapters).  A  dis- 
tinct reference  to  this  mill  rash  occurs  in  the  Tal- 
mud in  Ket.  106a:  "Elijah  used  to  come  to  R. 
Anan,  upon  which  occasions  the  prophet  recited  the 
Seder  Eliyahu  to  him.  When,  how- 
Origin  of  ever.  K.  Anan  had  given  this  decision 
the  Name.  |one  previously  narrated  in  the  Tal- 
mud) the  prophet  came  no  more.  R. 
Anan  fasted  iu  consequence,  and  begged  forgive- 
ness, whereupon  the  prophet  ennic  again,  but  K. 
Anan  had  such  great  fear  of  Elijah  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  seeing  him,  he  made  a  box  and  sat  in  it  until  the 
recitation  was  over  "(but  see  Jkw.  Excvc.  i.  552, 
«.r.  Anas).  Hence,  according  to  Kashi,  the  mid- 
rash has  the  two  names,  "  Kabbah  "  for  the  earlier, 
and  "Zut,a"  for  the  later  lectures.    Anan  was  a 
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Babylonian  a  morn  of  the  third  century.  The  col- 
lection of  baraitot  concerning  him,  referred  to  in 
this  midrash.  is  cited  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
under  the  title  "Tanna  debe  Eliyahu"  (see  below); 
and  the  utterances  in  question  are  found  in  the  mid- 
rash  itself.  The  tosafot  to  Kctubol  (106a,  ».r.  u«m> 
say  that  the  midmsh  consists  of  a  large  bonk  and  a 
small  one.  Ii.  Nathan  in  his  "  Aruk  "  (».r.  viD.  il.) 
says:  "The  midmsh  contains  baraitot  which  (be 
prophet  taught  to  Auan,  and  consists  of  two  parts, 
a  large  seder  with  thirty  chapters,  and  a  small  seder 
with  twelve  chapters;  and  all  of  the  Tanna  debe 
Eliyahu  cited  in  the  Talmud  is  to  be  found  in  these 
baraitot."  The  inner  connection  between  these  two 
midrashim  is  a  loose  one,  and  it  is  only  in  sections  5 
to  10  that  the  second  refers  to  the  first. 

The  underlying  theme  of  the  Tanna  debe  Eli- 
yahu, which,  with  many  interruptions,  runs  through 
the  whole  work,  is  the  evolution  of  the  world- 
system.  The  mid  rash  calls  the  single  periods  of 
the  history  of  man  "shittot"  (series).  The  first 
aeries,  which  deals  with  the  beginning  of  the  world 
and  extends  to  the  moment  when  man  was  driven 
out  of  Eden,  consists  of  two  subsections,  (a)  14  Ma'a- 
seh  Merkabah  "  and  (b) "  Ma'aseh  Bereshit."  The  six 
series  of  the  world-system,  however,  were  created 
in  the  divine  mind  even  l>efore 
The  an}'  being,  with  the  exception  of 
Underlying  Israel,  existed.  They  wen-:  (l)thcdi- 

Principle  vine  law  (mm);  (2)  hell  (DJ.TJ)  and 
of  (8)  paradise  (py  pi.  or  punishment  and 
the  Book,  reward  in  the  future  world;  (4)  the 
throne  maan  K03).  or  the  divine 
government  of  the  world;  (.'i)  the  name  of  the  Mes- 
siah (rVSTOn  DC),  or  the  restoration  of  the  universe 
when  about  to  be  destroyed:  and  (6)  the  Temple 
(npOfl  1V3).  or  the  dependence  of  man  upon  God. 
Even  before  these  six  foundations,  however,  Israel 
was,  as  stated  above,  already  in  being  in  the  divine 
mind,  because  without  Israel  there  could  have  been 
no  Totuh  (Fricdmann,  "Seder  Eliyahu,"  p.  161). 

The  wcond  series  embraces  the  period  from  the 
expulsion  of  man  from  Eden  to  the  Flood.  In  the 
ten  generations  from  Adam  to  Noah  man  did  not 
adhere  to  "meekness,"  did  not  do  what  was  right 
(ib.  p.  80),  but  fell  lower  and  lower  until  he  practised 
violence,  theft,  immorality,  and  murder.  For  this 
reason  his  destruction  became  a  necessity  (ib.  p. 
190). 

The  third  series  extends  from  the  Flood  to  King 
Manasseh  of  Judah.    It  treats  of  the  time  of  the 
study  of  the  Law,  of  the  priestly  office,  of  the  king- 
dom, and  of  the  end  of  Israel's  prosperity  through 
the  evil  administration  of  Manasseh.    In  the  days  of 
Abraham  the  period  of  "tohu  wa-l>ohu  "  (confusion) 
ceases  and  the  2.000  years  of  law  begin.    This  time 
is  divided  into  the  following  periods: 
The        (1)  the  sojourn  of  the  children  of  Israel 
Periods  of  in  Egypt,  the  Exodus,  to  Joshua;  (2) 
Jewish     the  kingdom  of  love  extending  to  Sam- 
History,    uel;  (8)  the  kingdom  of  fear,  to  the 
time  of  Elijah;  (4)  the  kingdom  of 
truth,  to  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II. :  (5)  the  time  of 
Israel's  salvation  from  oppression  under  Hezekiah ; 
(6)  from  the  time  of  Hezekiah  to  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh (see  Friedmann.  "Mcbo."  v.  108). 


The  fourth  series  is  filled  with  "  meekuess"  (ib.  p. 
168).  Whoever  studies  the  Tomb  receives  u  meek- 
ness" as  a  reward.  In  addition  there  is  a  second 
recompense,  which  is  the  Mishnah.  In  this  intro- 
duction of  tiie  Mishnah  there  is  a  trace  of  apology 
intended  for  those  who  believe  that  only  the  Toiah 
was  delivered  on  Siuai.  The  fifth  series  extends 
from  King  Manasseh  to  the  building  of  the  Second 
Temple  (ib.  p.  168).  The  last,  series  treats  or  the 
future.  God,  surrounded  by  all  the  saints,  sits  in 
His  bet  ha-midrash  and  counts  up  the  generations 
of  the  different  periods  of  time,  what  they  have 
learned,  and  wliat  reward  they  shall  receive  therefor 
{ib.  p.  4).  The  future  of  these  saints  will  be  like 
the  beginning  of  the  life  of  man  {ib.  p.  164). 

These  six  series  are  again  divided  into  three  main 
periods:   (1)  the  present  world;   (2)  the  Messiauic 
period:  and  (3)  the  future  world. 
The  Three  These  are  subdivided  into:  (<i)  2,000 

Periods,     years  of  confusion  ("tohu      (6)  2,000 
years  of  the  Torah ;  (>*)  2,000  years 
of  the  Messiah:  (if)  inauguration  of  a  general  peace; 
(»)  the  future  world  (<7).  p.  115). 

Besides  this  fundamental  idea  both  parts  of  the 
midrash  emphasize  the  importance  of  virtue,  of  a 
religious  life,  and  of  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  ex- 
hort to  repentance  and  almsgiving,  greater  tolerance 
toward  both  Jews  and  non-Jews,  diligent  study  and 
respect  for  scholars,  modesty  and  humility,  and  the 
avoidance  of  non-Jewish  manners  and  customs. 
The  midrash,  further,  attempts  to  prove  that  all 
human  life  is  based  on  the  two  extremes,  toil  in  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  and  the  regaining  of  the  freedom 
of  the  soul.  Hence  it  begins  with  the  expulsion  of 
Adam  from  Eden  (Gen.  iii.  24),  and  closes  with  the 
same  theme.  The  cherubim  in  Eden  are  identified 
with  man,  and  are  the  symbol  of  the  reward  of  well- 
doing; the  flaming  sword  is  hell,  the  punishment 
for  evil-doing.  The  way  to  the  tree  of  life  is  said  to  be 
"derek  ere?"  (good  behavior);  while  the  guarding  of 
the  tree  of  life  is  like  the  guardiug  of  the  word  of 
God.  By  dcrck  ere/  the  midrash  understands  that 
which  is  fitting,  useful,  and  honest ;  and  these  three 
qualities  are  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
the  human  world-system  and  society  rest.  An  ex- 
ample of  dcrck  ere?  in  this  midrash  is  the  following: 
The  princes  of  the  Philistines  possessed  derek  erez, 
because  when  the  Philistines  wished  to  convey  the 
Ark  to  the  Israelites  they  would  not  send  It  lwck 
without  sacrifices  (I  Sam.  vi.  8;  Fricdmann,  /.<•.  p. 
98).  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  Beth 
shemesh  did  not  possess  it,  inasmuch  as  instead  of 
bowing  before  the  Ark  they  rejoiced  and  danced 
before  it  lsildly,  so  that  misfortune  came  upon 
them  and  fib, 000  of  them  fell  (»*.), 

The  opposite  of  derek  erez  is  "to  walk  in  the 
crooked  way,"  f.«„  to  do  uuworthy  deeds  and  to 
give  oneself  up  to  immorality.    Yet  no  nation  of  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  has  sunk  so 
low  as  this.    In  ordinary  life,  how- 
dual-      ever,  the  transgression  of  a  command 
ity  of      or    prohibition,  indecency,  or  even 
Derek  Erez.  theft  is  a  most  pronounced  opposite 
of  derek  ere?  ;  and  every  father  of  a 
family  should  strive  to  preserve  those  depending  on 
him  from  these  vices,  because  they  belong  to  those 
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evil*  which  might  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the 
worltl. 

The  twelve  chapters  of  the  second  part  of  the 
midrash  are  characterized  by  the  fact  tliat  the  nar- 
ratives showing  why  in  this  world  things  often  go 
amiss  with  the  good  and  well  with  the  wicked,  arc- 
commonly  introduced  by  the  words  "It  happened" 
(ncyD)  "r  "  Once  on  a  time  "  (nntt  OyC»-  The  mid 
rash  is  sometimes  interspersed  with  very  beautiful 
pravers  (see.  for  example,  Friedmann,  I.e.  pp.  8,  18, 
19,  m 

The  Tanna  debc  Eliyahu  is  the  only  haggadic  work 
which  contains  a  rabbinic-karaitic  polemic.  In  the 
second  chapter  of  the  second  part  is  an  account  of  a 
meeting  of  the  author  with  a  Karaite,  who  possesses 
a  knowledge  of  Scripture,  hut  not  of  the  Mishnah; 
the  differences  discussed,  .  however,  are  not  Im- 
portant. The  polemical  attitude  is  much  more 
noticeable  in  ch.  xv  of  the  first  part.  There  the 
following  points  are  treated  in  detail:  (1)  washing 
the  hands  (comp.  Hul.  100a:  Shab.  62b;  Sotah4b); 
(2)  slaughtering  (comp.  Hul.  27a):  (3)  partaking 
of  human  blood  (comp.  Ker.  20b):  (4)  prohibition 
against  eating  fat  (comp.  Lev.  vii.  28;  Ker.  4b: 
Pinsker.  "Likkute  Kadmoniyyot,"  p.  20):  (5)  rob. 
bery  from  a  Jew  and  from  a  non-Jew  (comp.  B.  K- 
113l>);  (8)  degrees  of  relationship  as  bearing  on 
marriage  (comp.  "  Eshkol  ha  Kofer."  p.  117b);  (7) 
grades  of  purity  (comp.  ih.  p.  Mb;  Shab.  13a).  Un- 
like other  polemics,  this  one  is  not  couched  in  acrimo- 
nious terms:  but  it  adopts  a  mild,  conciliatory  tone. 

As  to  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  work,  all 
scholars  agree  in  assigning  it  to  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century:  but  as  to  the  place  where  it 
Composed  was  written,  authorities  differ.  Where- 
in        as  certain  scholars  (e.g..  Zunz,  Rapo- 
the  Tenth  port,  Bachcr,  Oppenheim,  and  Hoch- 

Century.    muth)  suppose  liaby Ionia  or  Palestine. 

Gudemann  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
work  was  written  in  Italy,  or  at  least  that  its  author 
must  have  been  an  Italian  who  had  traveled  a  great 
deal  and  had  been  as  far  as  Babylon,  who  learned 
then!  of  the  polemic  between  the  Rahhinitcs  and 
Karaites,  but  who  abstained  from  mentioning  Eu- 
rope or  Italy  because  he  considered  he  would  be 
likely  to  create  a  greater  impression  among  his  fellow 
countrymen  by  relating  observations  which  he  had 
made  abroad.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  Babylonia  beyond  its  name  shows  that  he 
could  not  have  been  a  native  of  that  region.  Deren- 
bourg  also  places  the  origin  of  the  work  in  Home. 
Grfltz  goes  farthest  of  all.  by  simply  identifying  the 
Babylon  of  the  midrash  with  Rome,  and  the  fights 
of  Gog  and  Magog  described  in  the  work  with  the 
devastating  invasion  of  the  Hungarians  into  Italy 
from  889  to  9.V>.  The  most  radical  opponent  of 
this  view  is  Friedmann.  For  him  all  arguments 
concerning  the  age  of  the  Tanna  debc  Eliyahu  and 
against  its  identification  with  the  Seder  Eliyahu 
mentioned  in  Ket.  10b,  arc  only  superficial  and 
only  apparently  sound:  and  he  accordingly  assigns 
the  origin  of  the  work  "eo  ipso"  to  Babylonia. 

The  age  of  t  he  midrash  is  approximately  ascertain- 
able by  three  data  contained  in  the  book  itself.  (1)  In 
ch.  ii.  the  author  speaks  of  the  seventh  century  of 
the  2,000  years  of  the  Messianic  period  as  having 


passed;  this  period  began  in  242  c.e.,  hence  the 
time  of  writing  must  have  been  the  tenth  century. 
(2)  The  second  datum  relates  to  the  temporal  reckon- 
ing of  the  jubilees,  and  is  treated  by  Hapoport  in 
"Ton-dot  de-K.  Natan."  p.  144.  (3)  The  third 
datum  (ch.  xxx.)  indicates  that  nine  centuries  had 
passed  since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple;  hence 
the  last  redaction  of  the  midrash  falls  in  the  interval 
between  988  and  984. 

Of  especially  original  midrashim  contained  in  the 
work  a  few  may  be  noticed  here.  On  the  passage 
"and  set  me  down  in  the  nddst  of  the  valley  which 
was  full  of  bones"  (E/.ek.  xxxvii.  1-11)  it  is  said, 
"  Instead  of  '  lx>ncs '  [mOW]  should  be  read  1  tree  of 
death  '  |mD  :  for  it  was  the  same  tree  which, 
through  Adam's  disobedience,  brought  death  to 

him  and  to  all  his  descendants  "  (v.  24). 
Examples  "'And  this  man  went  up  out  of  his 
of        city  yearly  '  [I  Sam.  i.  8] :  from  these 
Exegesis,   words  it  appears  that  Elkanah  went 

to  Shiloh  four  times  a  year,  three  times 
in  accordance  with  the  legal  prescription,  and  once 
in  addition,  which  last  journey  he  bad  assumed  vol- 
untarily ■  (Friedmann,  I.e.  p.  47).  "On  the  day  of 
Adam's  death  his  descendants  made  a  feast,  because 
on  account  of  his  age  ho  had  long  been  a  burden 
to  himself  and  to  them"  (ib.  p.  81).  "  I  will  not 
execute  the  fierceness  of  mine  anger  '  [Hos.  xi.  9]: 
Qod  has  sworn  to  His  people  that  He  will  not  give 
them  in  exchange  for  another  people,  nor  change 
them  for  another  nation"  (Friedmann.  I.e.  p.  127). 
"  '  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God  ' 
[Ps.  xiv.  2] :  a  man  may  not  say  in  his  heart,  '  This 
world  is  a  tohu  wa-bohu;  I  will  give  myself  up  to 
sensual  pleasures  and  will  retire  from  the  world  ' " 
(xxiii.  127-128).  "From  the  words  'Israel  was 
holiness  unto  the  Lord  '  [Jer.  ii.  8]  it  follows  that 
the  holiness  of  God,  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  Israel  is 
the  Bane"  (Friedmann,  I.e.  p.  188). 

The  passages  in  the  Talmud  cited  in  Tanna  debo 
Eliyahu  are:  Shab.  18a;  Pes.  94a.  112a:  Meg.  28b; 
Kid.  80b;  Ah.  Zarah  fib.  9u;  Sanh.  92a:  Tamid  32a. 
Those  cited  in  the  Talmud  under  "Tanu  Rabhanan  " 
and  found  also  in  this  midrash  arc:  Shab.  88b  and 
Git.  86b  =  Tanna  debt-  Eliyahu  (ed.  Friedmann).  p. 
78;  Pes.  49a  =  ib.  p.  30;  Pes.  49a  =  ib.  p.  68;  Sua. 
.Via  =  ih.  p.  20:  R  H.  ISa  =  ib.  p.  58;  Meg.  14a  =  ih. 
p.  82;  Kid.  82a  =  ib.  p.  101 ;  B.  K  97b  =  ih.  p.  21; 
B.  B.  90b  =  ib.  p.  77;  B  B.  147a  =  ib.  p.  157;  Sanh. 
19a  =  ih.  p.  147:  Sanh.  48b  =  ib.  p.  102:  Sanh.  109a 
-  -  ih.  p.  168;  Shcb.  39a  o  ib.  p.  132:  Yeb.  62b  =  ib. 
p.  78.  Furthermore,  in  the  midrash  are  found  sen- 
tences of  the  following  amoraim:  .Tohanan,  Joshua 
b.  Levi,  R.  Abbaliu.  ami  Eleazar. 

The  first  edition  of  the  midrash  appeared  at  Ven- 
ice in  the  year  l.">98,  prepared  from  a  copy  dated 

1186.    In  1677  an  edition  by  Samuel 
Editions,    b.  Moses  Haida,  with  changes  in  the 

text  and  With  a  commentary  Ip1]?3 
K-im  TPW  KB'tni.  appeared  in  Prague.  The  text 
itself  was  presented  in  a"  nu*hu  hadasha  "(new  text) 
and  in  a  "nusha  yeshana"  (old  text),  being  wholly 
distorted  from  its  original  form  by  Talmudic  and 
cabalistic  interpolations.  This  edition  consists  of 
three  parts,  the  first  two  of  which  contain  the  text 
of  the  Rabbah  and  the  Zu^a  (thirty-one  and  twenty- 
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nine  chapters  respectively).  These  two  parts  are 
preceded  by  prefaces  bearing  the  titles  " Mar  Kash 
shisha"  or  "Sod  Mai  bush  ha-Neshnmah  "  (Mystery 
of  the  Clothing  of  the  Soul)  and  "  Mar  Yanuka  "  or 
"So.1  Haluka  de  Habbanan  ■  (Mystery  of  the  Cloth- 
ing of  the  Kabbis).  Then  follows  an  introduction 
(common  to  part  ii.  and  part  iii.),  with  the  title 
"Slm'ar  Sheniuel  "  (Gate  of  Samuel),  and  a  third 
part  consisting  mainly  of  an  exegesis  of  eh.  xx. 

The  following  editions  are  specially  to  be  recom- 
mended, namely:  that  by  Jacob  b.  Naphtali  Hera 
of  Hrody,  with  a  commentary,  "  Ycshu'at  Ya'akob  ■ 
(Zolkiev,  17U8I;  that  by  Abraham  b.  Judah  Lob 
Schick,  with  the  commentary  "Me'ore  Esh  "  (Sidl- 
kov,  1885);  that  by  Isaac  Elijah  b.  Samuel  Landau, 
with  a  commentary,  "Ma'aneh  Eliyahu  "  (Wilna, 
1840).  Among  the  best  editions  is  the  Warsaw  one 
of  1«80  containing  both  texts.  The  latest  cditiou 
appean-d  in  Vienna  In  19<)0aud  1908,  under  the  titles 
"Seder  Eliyahu  Habhah  "  and  -  Seder  Eliyahu  Zuta." 
after  a  Vatican  manuscript  of  the  year  1078,  critic- 
ally revised,  and  with  a  commentary  entitled  14  Me'ir 
'Avin."  and  a  voluminous  introduction  bv  M.  Fried- 
mann.  In  this  edition  Seder  Eliyahu  Zu(a  is  divided 
into  fifteen  chapters. 

Bihliourapiit:  Barber.  In  Mtmativrhrift,  xilil.  887  rt  *eq.: 
UUm.  in  H.  B.  J.,  xx.  u  1»;  T.  ix-nmbounr.  In  R.  K.  J. 
U.  VM  rt  *rq..  111.  121  MS;  KrieJinmiti,  IntrodueUon  {Mtho) 
U>  hi»  ed.  of  >'»  iff  r  Eliuuhu  :  i.riiu.  Uetch.  3d  ed„  v.  2SH- 
•-.«-.;  i.rttlt-nwnn.  Ur*th.  II.  Hi,  fiS rt  *t<;.,  30H-3B;  Horbmuth. 
ln.Vfii^ff.  ISBS.  No».  23  et  *tq.;  oppenhetm.  /Iff  Talmud,  I. 
*h  ,i  Rapopon.  Tt>le<Uit  fU-IUihlil  Xatan,  In  Dikkurr 
hasittim,  x.ti;  J.  Tbwjdor.  In  M»nnt*vhri.f1 .  xltv.3HO:i>q. 
■frM :  Zunx.  <J.  V.  it  1HM34.  Ftmnktort-on-Uis-Msln.  lwtt. 
w.  n.  S.  O. 

X  ANN  AIM  AND  AMOR  AIM  :  The  name 
"  tannu "  is  derived  from  the  Aramaic  "teni"  or 
**tena"  ( =  "  to  teach  "),  and  designates  in  general 
a  teacher  of  the  oral  law,  and  in  particular  one  of 
the  sa^es  of  the  Mishnah.  those  teachers  of  the 
oral  law  whose  teachings  are  contained  in  the 
Mishnah  and  in  the  Barnita.  The  term  was  lirst. 
used  iu  the  Gemara  to  indicate  a  teacher  mentioned 
in  the  Mishnah  or  in  a  barnita,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  later  authorities,  the  Amornim.  Not  all  the 
of  the  oral  law  who  are  mentioned  in 
the  Mishnah  are  called  tanuaim,  bow- 
line, ever,  but  only  those  belonging  to  the 
period  beginning  with  the  disciples  of 
Shammai  and  Hillel  and  ending  with  the  contempo- 
raries of  Judah  ha-Nasi  I.  The  authorities  prece- 
ding that  period  arc  tailed  "zekenim  ha-rishonim " 
(the  former  elders).  In  the  time  of  the  Amornim 
the  name  "  tanna  "  was  given  also  to  one  well  versed 
In  the  Mishnah  and  the  other  tonnaitic  traditions. 

The  period  of  the  Tannaim,  which  lasted  about 
210  years  (10-220  O.K.),  is  generally  divided  by  Jew- 
ish scholars  into  five  or  six  sections  or  generations, 
the  purpose  of  such  division  being  to  show  which 
teachers  developed  their  principal  activity  contem- 
poraneously. Some  of  the  tannaim,  however,  were 
active  in  more  than  one  generation.  The  following 
is  an  enumeration  of  the  six  generations  and  of  the 
more  prominent  tannaim  respectively  belonging  to 
them: 


Firat  Generation  (10-80 

the  Sbammaites  (Bet 


O.K.): 


Principal 
)  and  the 


Hillelites(Bei Hillel),  'Akabyn  k  Mahalaleel,  Rabban 
Gamaliel  the  Elder,  Hanina,  chief  of  the  priests 
("Began  ha-kohanim "),  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel,  and 
Johanan  b.  /  .  kkai. 

Second  Generation  (80-190):  Principal  tan- 
naim: Habban  Gamaliel  II.  (of  Jabneh),  Zadok, 
Dosa  b.  Harkinas,  Eliezer  b.  Jacob,  Eliezcr  b.  Hyr- 
canus,  Joshua  b.  Hananiah,  Eleazar  b.  Azariah,  Ju- 
dah b.  Bathyra. 

Third  Generation  (130-140):  Principal  tan 
naim:  Tarfon,  Ishmael,  Akiha,  Johanan  b.  Nuri. 
Jose  ha-Gelili.  Simeon  b.  Nanos.  Judah  b.  Baba.and 
Johanan  b.  Baroka.    Several  of  these  flourished  in 
the  preceding  period. 

Fourth  Generation :  This  generation  extended 
from  the  death  of  Akiha  (c.  140)  to  that  of  the  pa- 
triarch Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  (r.  165).  The  teachers 
belonging  to  this  generation  were:  McTr.  Judah  b. 
Ilai.  Jose  b.  Halafta.  Simeon  b.  Yohai,  Eleazar  b. 
Shammua,  Johanan  ha-Sandular,  Eleazar  b.  Jacob, 
Nebemiah,  Joshua  b.  Karbii,  and  the  above-men- 
tioned Simeon  b.  Gamaliel. 

Fifth  Generation  (166-200) :  Principal  tan- 
naim: Nathan  ba-Babli.  Symmachus.  Judah  ha- 
Nasi  I..  Jose  b.  Judah,  Eleazar  b.  Simeon,  Simeon 
b.  Eleazar. 

Sixth  Generation  (200-220) :  To  this  gener- 
ation belong  the  contemporaries  and  disciples  of 
Judah  ha-Nasi.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Tosefta 
and  the  Baraita  but  not  in  the  Mishnah.  Their 
names  are:  Polemo,  Issi  b.  Judah,  Eleazar  b.  Jose, 
Ishmael  b.  Jose,  Judah  b.  I,akish.  Hiyya,  Aba, 
A  !il in  (Arika).  These  teachers  are  termed  "semi- 
tnunaim";  ami  therefore  some  scholars  count  only 
five  generations  of  tannaim.  Christian  scholars, 
moreover,  count  only  four  generations,  reckoning 
the  second  and  third  as  one  (Strack,  "Elnlcitung  in 
den  Talmud,"  pp.  77  et  *q  ). 

For  the  term  "amora"  and  a  llstof  the  generations 
of  amornim.  see  Amora. 

w.  b.  J.  Z.  L. 

The  following  list  enumerates  all  the  zekenim  ha- 
rishonim,  tannaim,  and  amoraim  mentioned  in  the 
Talmudic-Mldrashic  literature,  those  who  are  well 
known  and  frequently  mentioned  as  well  as  those 
whose  names  occur  once  only  in  the  Mishtmh  and 
Tosefta  or  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash.  To  this 
prctannaitic  period  belong  the  so-called  "pairs* 
("zugot")  of  teachers:  Simeon  the  Just  and  An- 
tigonus  of  Soko;  Jose  ben  Joczcr  and  Jose  l»en 
Johanan;  Joshua  ben  Perabyah  and  Nittai  of  Ar- 
bela;  Judah  ben  Tabbai  and  Simeon  ben  Slu  tali; 
Shcmaiah  and  Abtalion ;  Hillel  and  Shammai. 

Stars  indicate  that  separate  articles  appear  I 
the  names  so  marked. 


List  of  Task  a  to. 


Ablxa 


At*.  El«u»r  b.  Dulal 

Abba  Eleasar  b. 
•  Mi:  a  (torton  of ! 
•Abba  II  mi  In 
•Abba  Jom*  b.  Doaetal 
•A  iiNi  J<«e  b.  I.I m 1 1 n 
•Abba  Joae  of  Maboza 

Abba  J  one  Tortl 


Ahbu  Kohen  of  Bardala 
♦Abba  Saul 
•Abba  Saul  b.  1 

Abba  Yudan  I 
•Abwlom  the  1 
•AMallon 

AbtolemuB 

Abtolo* 

Ail  moo 
•Aba  1. 

Ahal  b. . 
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•'Akfthva  h   M  aha  1a  1  eel 

A  a  it  i '  •  a   11-    IlillOlAJ  1 

*HnnlriH  h   (*HriiiLlli*t  I 

Judab  b.  't atrial frfl 

Samuel  the  Younger 

H  'i  til  nn  ku-ffwri  hn-K'nliHliltT] 
ii  a  1 1 1 1 j  a  ~  (tail  na  r\  •  ■  iiaiu  m 

Jllila.h  h  li**firn 

tf  n*AaAll           4A¥T1  IUI 

mitim  tna.1 
iMiFamiii.au 

•  A  nt  itfnn  I  la  i  tf  firtkn 
aUllKVDUl  III  OU1U 

Jl  r#rraVia4l  A  111  1^4' 

JuUab  b.  Wanantjb 

A  tit  j  itl  i  tt  ■  la 

•  1 ;  ■ ,  1  l  . 

•J  nil  ah  ben  I  lal 

al  UUJA.il    lf»  (1  lltU 

HIiPinAiab 
8lmai 

*Ralm  ben  Rut* 

I  t  I  t  J  a   i^ii    n  *'*fti    ^  •  »  •>  ■  a*1"**!  f 

Judah  li    Inhanaii  h  TAkkal 
•i  utiaji  ii.  jMfimiAu  u.  fa*  a  a  all 

11 1  v  v ia  1).  Kl^Azar  tiA-f^ap-pAr 

I  llfla  h    h  llaAACI 

Jii'iaii  if.  ji.ntr 

liab) 

•Riir  KaniaMra 
I>ur  l\  a  n,*JtiA 

1]  1  r  v  u  1 1  Vuhiiiiitil 
nit  t  n  t 1 ,      m 1 1 1 la i  j  i 

Ju'ImIi  bn-Ko)>en 

m  i>i  it  i  tt    '  A  If  tin) 'i  *>ii  h 
£"111111  tn  it,  Aaajfujja.ii 

4  It.,  ri   tin  it   1  tikiT 

Wnynit  (he  V»«l  1 1  rvi<min 
iiu/(mi  nn   nnui HciiiBii 

*Jiitlali  In'ii  IjAjyIflh 

Klinia  in  h    A  Mlaa 

IK  II    I  •  :J»  1  J 

I  lal 

1  f  1  1  (  1 1  1 1     ll       Villi  tt  u 

J  '.li  111  11  ll.  ,iali  ffvn 

Almi>ain  h     A  r~mi 

l<a • r  i         lit  ri 

1  1  If  1  U  ll    ll      VailliU  m  1  II  ll 

aiuusij  ii.  .^I'lieiiimii 

r4iiii"^tn  ii,  [til i n v m 

linlali  Ik    H.  'i  f 

j  uu Ail  ii,  IV*  ej 

•ki  |nlM.n  1,    riuavB  r 
•"HI"'!!  I*.  I'.ll'aViUM 

tltiinUmln  fan  Wat a wl la ti  nnni 

*lahmiij'l  h  FllahA 

Jti'tiii.  b.  Hbaiiiiiiiua 

ftlrnAann  h    l    inn.  T 

BiiTie"ii  o.  iiaiiiaiiei  i. 

"  1  ■  U'  • 

Jiirlah  h  ritinMrin 
JUHAll  O.  MIIIMrtl 

AirtiA-.ni  h   f^amallwl  II 

Ik  ail 

l^llllia*  1             if  ■             If.  IIUIA1UI 

J  11*111  II  It.    1  111'lkMl 

Hlminn  b  i.ii.h'  a 

f^iilii^'ll  n,  i ill' i» la 

IIama  h   I  far  kin  im 

l  r  mt%  if.  najailiUJi 

•Jinx»b  of  Krfur  I^lt^iva 

Jllihilt  li  Ti'lliull 
■t  in  An  ii  ii.   ■<  in  an 

Slininn  b.  HftlAfia 

•  1  L   *  —  * 

I"  mO  iai 

*Jai'nh  li    Kurulial  ill  Jiki^iitil 

•JAjl  t'll   1*.    F%'fl  fM  4  AAA     1  1 A  »    l#  *A*  ».l  I  >  1 

1  .if  1  ha.  lalatlilar 
li*  *  1  IIA*  naw ii Hii 

**iifiij^Ki  IS  Manina 
^nii'^'ii  n  naiiiiia 

•  TknavMal  h  IlWiah 

Jai  til  iiia  1  Hahvliinlxn  mini)  nf 
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11  II  IF)  11     11      4  1  111  il 
11  III  El  11    U,  AUUU 

Abln  (the  dudII  of  Johananl 

at'lll      lur    |'.t^ril>>l  i."|IJlll*ll  y 

Aba  Sar  ba-Birab 

•Iliuilcl  Harvata  (PI 
1  nn "  '*  ■?»ji»i*»  ' '  / 

Haina  h  Aalil  (Pi 

Mdlllll    11.    A  nil  1    '  A  t 

•Abln  I  Rabin'  b  \bba  IP) 

•Aba  b  Sblla  (PI 
*\ba  h  Tab n fa  (Rl 

•Daniel  b  Kaltlna  (Bl 

imiiiii        niiiiiim  iiir 

"Haina  b  Hh<a  4  Pi 

i/aillA  U.    I> WMl  lip 

•Abln  t»-n  Adilu  IB) 

A*riii   i.™  II    n'I'tll    I  I-*,1 

Darl  h  Puna  (Rl 

Uuilin  h   |li|7i  ill  •  /\\ 

Ililllia  U.  IrUAl   l  it  a  Uf 

Abln  b  HI- nu  (Pi 

A>*lll    lr,     III.1*!!!!        1  1 

•Aha  b  *t"la  I B) 

♦Dlinl  (brother  or  Rah  Safra  • 
I'niii  Milium  i  in   ivmu  oa>ira  •> 

Mnnia  b.  Gurya  (B;  3) 

*l1umu  h   Ilnnina  (P  *  Si 
i^iikiiiit  ii.  iiiiiiiim  \»r  >  m»f 

Abln  b  HI  nana  IB) 

a  uiu  ■  .  i^i  i  mum  ■  At  j 

Aba  b.  Yt* ba 

B ;  4) 

*Atiln  h  Hhvi  (Pi 

A  ha  bah  h  7*»Vm  (Pt 

nirnl  h  Ahlui  i  R) 

1  *  1  3  1  1  J    11*    A  III  HI       1 1  r 

V-l ii tn ii  t ■    1>  —          (li*  *' i 
rittiini  u.  j(>r*t*(iii  ii  ,  •>! 

Ahln  h  Hnna  (  Rl 

A             >*•    uUIIH  VDI 

•Ahadnol  (B) 

I  Hini  b.  A  bill 

Until  i  h  MhH 

*Abin  t>  Kuhana  (P) 

#1  t  *  1 1 1    \*  .    AAllaAliaa    \  1  t 

•Abadhoi  b.  Amml  (B) 

#Dlinl  b.  Hlnena  (B;  5) 

llama  of  Vfharilea  (R*  f\\ 

11     II lit  v'L    .1     11 A 1  1.1 1  ft    1  1)  |    U / 

Ahln  hn-I^vi  iPi 

AhailUil  b  Matnah 

n^Wii^'i  U*  1'llluiMil 

•iMini   h    Mnnn  r>t  TVnmhnHfl 

1'IUII     U.     L I  11  i4*l     I'l      L/dlllLlAl  111 

Mama  h  Daha^ra  (P*  °1 

Abln  NAjnrnrn 

Abllai  tB) 

(B  ■  SI 

w  ■  vp 

Hama  h  Parw  IP-  Al 

Abln  b  Vahman  (HI 

Al'lll   **•    ,1*111  IJJMFI      13  J 

Aibu  fnamp  of  several  Pal- 

•Dim!  b  iKani-  (B  •  41 

fllltl  W.   IIHMI1.     1  A>  •  *•/ 

llama  h  Ralihah  (P  •  4) 

Ahln  of  Vanh 1 klva 

A.  1*1 11    ^  "1    *T  It/*  11  1  p*  1  1  41 

in lii n  iirnnrnltnl 

■  r>i  J  IA  1(1 11     11  LAI VI  U  1  111  J 

*Dlml  b  Joaenb  (H  -  lii 

t-rlllla  Ui  *M  1  WW  ^'11    1  t>  ■    *3  J 

llama  b  Tohla  (R>  Hi 
iBiniiin  ii.  I'm  nn  i  n  ,  a/ 

A  hiti  thi«  fllrl 

A  1*111    III'  MIU 

AlFAn  'II 

•tUml  h  Ixval  (B'  4) 

Lflltll   IJa    liCf  Al    •  A>  «     T  / 

Hums  h  Tkhdi  (P  ■  "ii 

IlUllla  I*.     1  K '  11   II    ,  Of 

Hamnuna  i  B  *  >*) 

*AI>ln  Ii  ilah  HIiMla  (P) 

Alexaiitlra  b  lliura  fpl 

IHml  b.  Nabtiiau  '. B;  5) 

Abln  b.  Samuel 

*AlexAndii  (P) 

*I)tml  of  Nehunlea  (B) 

^ i i H 1 1 1 M i ii i ii  t  (  H  *  ii 

11I1I11L1L4I  141  1-       1  ■  .    *  ■  .' 

Ahtn  <if  Kj*nnhiiri« 

*Alexanclrl  '  Pi 

A  M   Allll'.ll  1     '.  1  1 

i  ' 1 1 ii  i  ii.  i  i  J r  ~  1 1  lla 

Mlamnunn  II   (  R  *  3_  A ■ 
ii  an  i  ii  ii  1 1  ii  ii.  in  ,  *i,  +t 

•*hln  h  THnhnm  '  V) 

A  Mill   U>    I  KUUU  UJ   \  A  / 

*Aim*tiiur  I 

ALAJ*.  1 1  lal  1  l< 

IkiM'lJll     fill  her  at  Aft/irlkll 

l WJiH.  141 1    WllLUt-1    KIl  AlLA/liai/ 

H n  mnii nn  Ti     k  tiu   h     4  h  u  iw  h 

ri n  ii i ii u  liii  i auu  ii.  a  iiaiatu 

Ablna  I  <P» 

•Anii*mar  h   Mar  Vannkn  (R) 

aiii*~ii»ai   i*.    1'im     i  fiiiiian  t  of 

ltHi*a**tlll  (if  Itl'll 

fn  •  fii 

|D|  VJ 

Ablna  11  'Hi 

a  in  ua  ii.  in; 

A  mini  (P) 

l>nwtal  b.  Maton 

If muminri  of  lbihvlonla 
iiaiuii unit  oi  iwiiij  ilium 

AbiDJi  III.   B ; 

Anirnl  (father  of  Samuell 

olUUII    '.iniifi.  i   y'l  iwllllLI^ 

Elal  b  Benvhlah  (P) 
pjipii  ' ' •  i"  i  .  uiiiii  iri 

ilmnniiriN  h    l<M>inh  (R*  Al 
1 1  it  ui  u  una  lp.  «i  i  rec?|«u  i  u  ,  ^  j 

AhMin  of  HU2M  iHt 

AI'IHIll  I'l    HUM    '  Of 

Amml  b  Abba  (Rl 

Fbii  b  Kllr/iT  (  R  •  i!l 
r.iill       r.in  /i  p  1JJ«  Cl 

Unrtiniinu  h   Riihliuh  nf  Pnch_ 

AbuoVmi  '  praml*  m  of  To 

Amml  b  4btn  (B) 

A  111  llll    • '  -    A             \  a*/ 

•Fleazar  b  Ablna  (P) 

l'"  ™  ■»«*»■    M.   A  »'l  1  AO   \S  / 

niiilii  (Hi 

1  VI 1  Ml    I  Of 

bl;  P> 

Amml  b  Ada  (B) 

A  II 1  UI  1    *  "  i    A  UA  f 

Kli'H/nr  h    A  Tit  It'i  >n  in   fP*  2l 

I.  1'  (lj.il  1     i/.    All  1  1  J>.  1  111  14!*     '  1    t  **t 

*  list  rim  ii  nn  /nta 

linillllLlllta  /.il  i A 

AblM)**ini  b.  Tantium  (P) 

Amml  b  Abn  (R) 

A  111  11 1 1   Vt  A  I^Ma  IUJ 

V  li"i  /iir  i  <t  Rjtxrn  (PI 

bliniMLl    l-li    IH1TI  il  III 

Hit  nu  h    A  itila 
iimiti  A'iMtt 

Abiuteml  b.  Tobl  1P) 

4mnil  tin*  Hiiii\  li inlnn 

Alllllll               ■  m  if  '  1  >  ■  1  1  lla  1 1 

•KU*4i xiir  r if  KitiTiiht'ii  (D  ■  A\ 
r.  i'  ii  p'.n  e   <  "i    1 1  iik,  i  ii  ii  j  ii    il>,  t  ' 

ll'iiriti  Ii    A  lia 
1 1 U I  Ml  U>  A  UU 

•AiIiIh  h   Ahlml  fPl 

A 1IUA  U*  A  I'lllll       I  J 

A  m  m  1  h   K  ■  rha  (Pi 

A  (11  llll    1 1 .    Alt  1  Mil     \  &  } 

i.it  iLy.ui  ii.  iiiii{>it 

IWIlUi  OI  lalllWUillj 

i  1 1 1 1  i  1)  Ahln  (HI 

AUIUI           /••111    I  U; 

Arnml  h  Matnuh  (Rl 

A  111  llll   O*   Alt  1 111AU  \OJ 

V U«-:i r  h    Kimlrin  (I1! 
i.n  a/.ui   i»,  Mniiiiia  \|  f 

•II  ||)<I    II  lAl7tlll 
llilllll    II.    Ill/,  llll 

Ailihi  h    Ahji  <R> 

n  I  1  '  IH    1  ■       ,  ^  II 'l        1  » 

Amml  h  Nathan  (Rl 

a  11 1 11.1 1  >r<  iitiiniii  \  u  f 

'Fli'ii/iir  It    Ikm-  M    (P*  Si 

JZ.  IT.  4 AiCHa  1    *.',  JI«OC   11.    11    ,  11/ 

i(  inn  nf  1  ii  rl  htiirii 

11(1(111    <'l    1    ill  lilllN1' 

*Ail<1u  h   Ahuhuh  i  Hi 

A  '  1'  l*»  II.  A  (It*  Lilt  11    '  (>J 

A  IIIMIJ   IF.    I  Lflll 

•KU-ny-ir  tt   MhIiiI  1 P  •  Hi 

I'l'  llAtll    l».     'I  J1M.1    if    ,  ■!/ 

♦H  mi  h  llanllal 
ii  a  nn  ii.  imiiiini 

Adda  of  He  Zelubit 

Amml  of  Wudfna  (P*  3) 

A  .111111  HI     ■  •  i  i    i  i  1 1 A    \|    |  %»f 

Kleiizar  b  Maram  I  Miriam  or 

r.iT-ii/^ii   ii.  ■ '1  ii i  n 1 1 j  1  .in  Mini  v*| 

liana  b  Hliiwia 

1,1  a  I  m  ii.  i,ii!ir*iia 

•Adda  of  I  mun-n 

•A  in  rani  R  (B  •  3) 

Alllltlll             *  LW  *  (1.1 

Mantn  't\  <P-  41 

1'ihi  trAl  if   il    •  if 

liana  b.  Judah 

Adda  Ii  lnaa<*  (ID 

A  1  f  I**  "i   1  Wlw     "  I*  / 

A  111  1  (llll    1 1  111?  IHW    1  LM  1 

Vl««ii/iir  h   M u rin tit.  (PI 

liana  h  Katllna 

IIIIIIpI   11.  I\H|1II1B 

A.iilu  ,  ,f    hi  (Til 

J\  1  1  r  111  •        -1  11  1 1  11 

A  nan  h  llivrii  (Rl 
Allan       nil  in  1. 1> } 

*Flcn7'ir  h    M  i-iiii  1  ii) 1 1 1  I  1*  •  P 
r.i»  ii Aii i   if.  .'iriinut  in   •  i    (  tit 

lliiiiii  (if  ki'f-if*  Tp^-h unilm 
llliltll  *ll  l\»  lal    1  rn lliu  1LU 

A'l'la  Kar^ina 

Anan  b.  Jocwph  (P) 

Kleaxar  the  Niihaluiin 

liana  b.  I^'sval 

#4tbla  h  Mat  null  (R) 

Anan  h  Tnhllfu  fR  -  ^1 

A  Hull              1  ll'»lllll    III  i     *v  1 

Kleu/uc  of  Nlneveb  (B*  3) 

il  ii  tin  sliiPiitmh 

1 1  it  i  in  oi  in    m  ■  nn 

*Adda  b  Mlnroml  (Bl 

A  WW    »»-    i«IIIJl'IUI  I»l 

**Ananl  b  Saiion  (P*  3) 

"Eleazar  b.  IVdat  IP;  3) 

Hunan  h  Ahlm  (R*  "*i 

iiiiiittii  ' a  ■  fai«t     a*  p>  / 

Adda  of  Nantib 

Armanla  ( 1* ;  1) 

Eleazur  of  the  s->mh  (P ;  A) 

Hatian  b.  A 1 1 1 nil 

Ailila  h  Pawi  (Rl 

AUUo   IP.    1  »|Ht   '  II ' 

•Anhi  (B  •  n 

-  -  -     i  1        1  *    .  Vf 

Flirazar  h  Yannnl  (P*  *' ■ 

r»i'  ifc/.ii  i         i  u  ui  nil   it   ,  /.  ^ 

llnmin  nf  Rm  7i*]iihlt 

■  iniLltll  'PI    llr  / ILIL^IIL 

Adda  l>  11ml  (B) 

Aahl  b  Abln  (R  ■  4) 

AJ*»1 1  II.  A  VI II   1  II  i  ^ / 

EU-azar  XeVra  (the  lltri«*i 

ril»«-r^ll    » «*     1  It    '.HIT  llll  IT  ,1 

Hamin  flavvala 
n  it  i  in  1 1  ii  ii  >  »  a \fi 

*A<1<U  b.  Simeon  (P) 

Audi  of  iwlra?  (Al 

Ellalrlm  <  B  •  51 

1. 1  at  la  ■  ■  a  I    >».•»,  *sf 

llnmin  b  llbula  (B  •  41 

I **i iiii li        i^i  uoin  <  ii  i  ^  r 

Adda  of  Sura 

Aahl  of  Huzal  (B  •  41 

a r»iil  ui    i  I  iil*UJ    .11  *  T/ 

Elleboenal  (PI 

Hunan  nf  Ni'hiirvliMi  f  R  ■  32l 

llJlllltll  Hi    .1  ^  11  tl  1  HI  41     ■  Al  p>  ar/ 

Afes  (Efra)  (P;  1) 

■>  - 1    the  Old   [I-  11 

a  nil  i  uivr  i.  .i  ii  \  t*  «    i  / 

Kzeklel 

Hanan  b.  lUibbah  (B;  2) 

ALpv7ar;i  or  \afra  (R) 

*AtO]\'»n  1  in r  liiklin  (P*  A) 

.  •  iM i  ^#|||    I      |    il  II  n  I  ill  \  A    |    ^  / 

Gadda  '  Ii :  41 

Hanaii  b  Tuhllfa  <B*  4i 

I141llttll    • IHl^lllllt    1  A*  ■    ■  / 

Aha  i'  brother  of  R  Joae) 

*  A  flh  vii  1 1  Vaui/iiPft 

AMljiiii  k*nfi|iiiin 

damallel  h.  Elal  (P;  4) 

Hanan  b  Zahrit  (P*  Il 

llltlltftll    II1.    **4»  111  1        1     t  If 

Aba  b.  Abba  (B) 

•Asbyan  b.  Nldbak  (P) 

(pamaliel  b.  IJanina  (P:  4) 

llanana  (B ;  3| 

Abn  b.  R,  Abba  (B) 

•Awl  I.  (B) 

Gamaliel  Zoira  (P;  15) 

•Hanamil  (B:  2) 

Abah.  Abbab.  Aba  (B) 

•Awl  II.  <Pl 

fltiwlt 

Hanatieel  b.  Papa  (B) 

Abab.  Abbal  IB) 

Anal  of  Nebor  Bal  (B) 

•(lehlhaof  Anrtcah  (B:  51 

llanaiilah  'Bl 

Aha  b.  Abln  (P) 

•Awla  Saba 

•tiubibaof  Be  Katll  (B;  5) 

Hanantah  (B:  4) 

•Aba  b.  Adda  (B) 

•Aw Ira  (B;  3) 

Uedallah 

Hananlah  (Bl 

Aha  b.  Aba  (B) 

Bababu  (B) 

Geolba  (B:  1) 

•Hananlab  IP;  X  4) 

Abab.  Ababa  (P) 

Ball  (B;  i) 

(iershom  ( P  ;  5) 

Hananlab  >>.  Aibu  (P) 

Aba  b.  Ami  (B) 

Banna'ah  or  Bannajrab  (P; 

QMal  »r  Glddul  (B;  2) 

Hnrillul  of  Mii7.ii 

Aba  b.  Aibl  (B) 

1) 

Gldal  b.  Minvoiul 

HaniUil  b.  Idl 
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Hanina  <B;  8) 
•linn  I  mi  b.  Abbahu  (P;  4) 

Hainan  b.  Abdlml  (B» 
•Hanlua  b.  \Agul  <P:  3) 

Hanlua  of  Akra 

Han  ma  of  Anal 

Hanina  h.  Andral  (P) 

Hanllia  h.  At* I 

Hanina  b.  Bebal  (B;  Si 
•Hanina  b.  Hama  (P;  1) 

Hanina  b.  Hlllel  <P) 

Hanllia  b.  Hlyva  <B:  3) 

Hanina  of  r:  lm 
•Haninn  b.  Ika 

Hanina  b.  I»l  <P:  3) 

Hanina  b.  Joseph  (P;  1) 

Hanina  Kara  It  be  Bible 

reader* 
•Hanina  Kaloba  (the  writer! 
•Hanina  b.  Papa  IB) 
•^anlna  b  Pazl  IP) 

Hanina  b.  Samson  I  Pi 

Hanina  b.  Samuel  (P;  t) 

Hanina  Sholka  (the  rook) 

Hanina  b.  slut  <P:  1) 
•rjanlna  of  sura 

Hanina  of  Sura  near  the  Eu- 
phrates 

Hanina  b.  Tlbu 

Hanina  of  Tirta  or 
•Hanina  b.  Torta 

Hanina  b.  Urt 
•ya« 

Hena* 

Hezeklab  IB) 
Hezeklah  (P) 
Hezeklah  Akkaya 
Hezeklah  b. 
Hezeklab  of  Hukuk 
Hllfa  (l>:  tl 
Hllfa  (grandson  of 

Itu :  4) 
Hllklah   (father  of 

min;  B) 
Hllklah  b.  Awla  IB) 
Hllklah  of  Hagrunya  (B) 
Hllklah  b.  Tobla  IB;  3i 
Hllklah  of  the  South  IB) 
Hlllel  <P:  3) 
Hlllel  (B;  0) 

Hlllel  laon-lD-law  of  Joae 

P;  6) 

•Hlllel  b.  Berechlah  (P) 
Hlllel  b.  Helena  (P) 
Hlllel  of  Klfra  IP;  R) 
Hlllel  b.  Pazl  <P;  4) 
Hlllel  b.  Samuel  b. 
(P:  4) 

Hlllel  b.  V ales  (Valeria ;  P  j  3) 
Hlm-nn  (father  of  Ynnta) 
Hlnena  l>.  A  bin 
Hlnena  h.  Am) 
Hlnena  b.  Kahana(B;3) 
Hlnena  b.  Rabbah  (B  ;  4) 
Hlnena  b.  Shelamya  <B:  2) 
Hlnena  b.  Shi  I*  (B:  1) 
Hlnena  of  Wardan 
•H»»l»  iB;  8) 
Htsda  b.  A  Ulan,  I 
Htsda  b.  Joseph  (B:  4) 

Hiyya 

Hlyya  (P  and  B;  4) 
Hlyya  b.  Abba  IB  and  P;  8) 
Hlvra  b.  Abbahu  (B) 
Him  a  b.  Abbul  IB;  4) 
•Hlyya  b.  Adda  (P) 
Hlyya  b.  Adda  IP;  5) 
Hlyya  b.  Adda  of  Joppa  (P) 
Hlyya  b.  Amml  (B;  4) 
Hlyya  b.  Am  ram  IB) 
Hlyya  Artka  (the  tall  one) 
Hlyya  b.  Ashl  'B;  2) 
Hlyya  b.  Ami  (B) 
Hlyya  b.  Awla  (B:  3) 


Hlyva  of  Cteslpbon  ( B  :  3) 
Hlyya  of  Dtru  (B;  3i 
•Hlyya  b.  (iammada  (P) 
Hlyva  b.  (iarya  (B) 
Hlyya  of  Hairra  IB;  I) 

Hiyya  i>.  Hanina  :m 
Hlyya  b.  liuna  (B:  5) 
Hlyya  of  Hurmk*  IB;  4) 
Hlyya  b.  Isaac  (Pi 
Hlyya  b.  Isaac  IP;  B) 
Hlyya  b.  Jacob  IP» 
Hlyya  b.  Joseph  <  B  and  P ;  2) 
Hlyya  b.  Joshua  I  1 B  ;  4) 
Hlyy»  h-  Judab 
l!i>\.i  b.  Judah  IB:  3) 
•Hlyya  Kara  (the  Bible  reader) 
Hlyya  of   Kefar  Tehumlm 
(P:  4) 

ll  in  a  b.  Luilanos  (P:  5) 

Hlyya  b.  i.uiiba  It*;  4) 

Hlyva  b.  Matnah  (B:  3J 
•Hlyya  b.  Hunt  <P  ;  5) 

Hiyya  b.  Nabmau  <P ;  8) 

Hlyva  b.  Nathan  'B:  4) 

Hlyya  h.  Papa  (P;  3) 

Hiyya  of  Parwada  (B;  3) 

Hlyya b.  Bab  IB;  2) 

Hlyya  h.  Rabbah  IB;  4) 

Hlvya  b.  ShabbKbal  (P;  4) 

Hlyya  b.  Tanbum  (P:  4) 

Hlyya  b.  Tlba 

Hlyya  t>.  ntu*  (P:  4) 

Hlyya  b.  Tkba  <P) 

Hlyya  b.  Yannal  IP) 

Hlyya  h.  Zarnakt  (P;  2) 
•lluna  (B) 

Huoab.  Abtn  (B;  5) 

Huna  b.  Aba 

Hunab.  Ashl  (B;  2) 

Huna  b.  Berechlah 

Huna  of  bambarta 

Huna  of  Dtxkarta 

Huna  b.  i.  nitui 

Huna  b.  Ilnlob  (B;  4) 
•Huna  b.  Hanina  IB;  4) 

Huna  of  Hauran 

Huna  b.  Hlllel  (P) 

Huna  b.  Hlwan  (B 

Hunan.  Hlyr*  IB) 

Huna  b.  Ida  (B;  0) 

Hunab.  Ika  (B;  «) 

Huna  b.  Ilal 

Huna  b.  Jeninlab  (B;  S) 
•Hunab.  Jiwhua  <H;  5) 
Hunab.  Judab  (B:  4) 
Hunah.  Katuna  (B;  8) 
Hunab.  Lewal  (B) 
Hunab.  Man.. ah  (B:  5) 
Huna  Mar  b.  Awla  IB ;  S) 
Huna  b.  Mareuior  (B  ;  6) 
Hunab.  Matnah  IB;  4) 
Huna  b.  Mlnyoml  (B ;  8) 
Hunab.  Moses  (B:  4) 
Huoab.  Nafcman  IB:  4) 
•Huna  b.  Nathan  <B;  7) 
Huna  b.  Ncbemlab  (B;  6) 
Huna  b.  Papl 
Huna  h.  Phinehas  (B) 
Huna  of  Porslca 
Huna  b.  Rabbah  (B;  8) 
Huna  b.  Sabbora  <B;  4) 

Huna  of  Sura 
Hunab.  Tabllfa  (B:  5) 
lluna  b.  Torta 
Huna  b.  ZuU  <  B ;  0) 
Hunya  Jacob  of  Apretalm 
Ishmacl  (father  of  Judah; 
P;  3i 

Inhmael  b.  A  Mm  (P;  2) 

<P> 

b.  KaUirtcl  IP;  I) 

<P;3> 

IB;  6, 


6) 


I  father  of  Samuel) 
b.  Abba  IB  ;  2* 
b.  Abba  IB;  4) 
b.  Abdlml  I.  (P;  1) 
b.  Abdlml  II.  (B:  3) 
t>.  Abln 
b.  Adda'Bl 
b.  Aba  IB) 
b.  Amml  (P) 
b.  Amml  IB;  4) 
b.  Ashl  IB.  2) 
b.  A  shy  a  (B;  b) 
ba-Babll 
Berrahl 

b.  Blona  (B;  2) 


-  b.  F.lal 

•b.  Eliaahlb  (P;  4) 

-  b.  Eleazar  (P;  4) 

■  of  liufta 

-  b.  Bakola 

'  b.  Halub  (B ;  3) 
'  b.  Hanina  (B:  8) 
•b.  Hlyya  IP;  2) 

•  b.  Jacob 

:  b.  Jonathan  (P ;  4) 

•  h.  Josipb  IFs  2  and  3) 

■  b.  Judab  (B  ;  3) 
'  b.  Kap|wra  (P) 

•  Koskasa 

•  of  Kefar  'Itoa 

•  KrUpa 

•  b.  Levi 

-  of  Magnate 

•  b.  Marlon  (P;  3) 

■  b.  Menabem  (P) 

1 1>.  Meahorshlya  ( B,  P; «) 

■  b.  Nabmanl  (P:  8) 

■  b.  Napblalt  (B  :  6) 

■  Nappaba  (the  smith  I 

•  b.  iwuya  (P) 
•b.  I 


Isaac  b.  Rabbah  b.  bar  liana 

IB;  4) 
tlaanc  b.  Redira  IP:  4) 
Isaac  h.  Samuel  (B:  2) 
Isaac  b.  Slii la  I  Bl 
Isaac  b.  Simeon  (P) 
♦Isaac  b.  Tabla  IP;  4) 
Isaac  b.  Teradion 

b.  ZeeraorBltalP;  4) 
[Jacob) 
Jacob  (grandson  of  Aba  b. 
Jacob  (grandson  of  Samuel) 
•Jacob  b.  Abba  I. 
•Jacob  b.  Abba  II. 
•J mi  >b  b.  Abhuba 
•Jacob  b.  Ablna 
Jacob  b.  Adda 
Jacob  b.  Adda  b. 
Jacob  of  Adlabenc 
•Jacob  b.  Aba  IB:  3) 
Jacob  b.  Aba  IP) 
•Jacob  h.  Aba  (P:  4) 
Jacob  h.  Aba  b.  Idl 
Jamb  h.  Amml 
Jacob  of  Armenia 
Jacob  b.  Uosal 
Jacob  of  Emails 
Jacob  of  <iehu  la 
Jacob  b.  Hama 
Jamb  b.  Hapllltl 
Jamb  b.  Hiwla 
Jacob  b.  Idl 
Jacob  b.  Idl  b.  Oshaya 
Jacob  b.  Ise  Uiwi 
•Jacob  of  Kefar  l.laliln 

Jacob  of  tfohorla 
Jacob  of  Nehar-I-ekod 
Jacob  of  - 

ib  Sisal 


ttua) 

(Hlppoly- 


Jantb  of  the  South 
Jamb  b.  Tabllfa 
Jacob  b.  Yannal 
Jacob  b.  Yobal 
•Jacob  b.  Zabdal 
Jebiel 

Jeremiah  (B;  «) 
Jeremiah  i  B  and  P :  2) 
•Jeremiah  b.  Abba  (B;  3) 
Jeremiah  b.  Aba  (B) 
•Jeremiah  of  Dlfte 
Jeremtab  of  liufta 
Jeremiah  Rabba  (the  great) 
Jeremiah  Safra  (the  scribe) 
Jeremiah  of  Shebahab 
Jeremiah  of  the  South 
Jeremiah  b.  Tahllfa  (B> 
Jobanan  (son  of  the  smith) 
Johanan  l  brother  of  Safra:  B) 
Jobanan  Antonarta 
Jobanan  b.  k  assart  a 
Jobanan  of  Mabuka  (P :  1 1 
■Johanan  b.  Merlya  (P;  5) 
•Jobanan  b.  Nappaba 

b.RabMna(B:  5) 
safra  of  (iufta 
Johanan  b.  Shlla  (P) 
Johani  iB:  I) 
•Jonah  IP:  4) 
Jonah  of  Rosra  IP;  5) 
Jonah  b.  Tabllfa  (B;  4) 
Jooatban  IP;  1) 
Jonathan  b.  'Akmal  (P :  3) 
b.  Amram  (P:  I) 
of  Bet  tiubrln  (P) 
Jonathan  b.  Kliezer 
Jonathan  b.  Haggal  (P) 
Jonathan  b.  l.nia  (P) 
Jonathan  b.  Isaac  b.  Abor  ( P) 
Jonathan  Kefa  (P;  4) 
Joae  b.  Abba  or  Aba! 
•Jose  b.  Abln 
Joae  b.  Aahyau 
Joae  b.  Bebal 
Jose  of  Ciesarea 
Jose  b.  Rial 
Jose  b.  Ellaklm 
Joae  the  I  ■  nil  lean 
Jose  b.  liezlra 
Jose  b.  Ilaoanlah 
Jose  b.  Hanina 

iorr 
i  or  i 

Jose  Kuzlra 
•Jose  b.  Jacob 

Jose  b,  .i.i-n 

Jose  b.  Joae 

Jine  b.  Joshua 
•Jose  b.  Kazrata 
•Jose  of  Malabaya 

Jose  the  Mede 

Joae  b.  Menashya 

Jose  of  Nahar  Bui 

Jose  h.  Nathan 
•joae  b.  Nehoral 

Jose  of  t  ml 

Jose  It.  Pazl 

Jose  b.  ivtros 

Jose  Resha 

Jose  b.  Saul 

Jose  of  the  South 

Jose  b. ' 

Jose  of  Yo 

Jose  of  Zallur 

Jose  b.  Zeblda 

Jose  b.  Zemins 

Jose  b.  Zlmra 

Joseph  b.  Abba 

Joseph  b.  Amml 

Joseph  b.  Ilabii 

Joseph  b.  llama 

Joseph  b.  Hanln 

J. .septa  b.  Hlvya 
•Joseph  b.  Joshua  b,  Leri 
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Joseph  b.  Menasya  of  Dewll 

Kahana  (B> 

Menashva  b.  llalm 

•Raba  b.  Joseph  b.  Hums 

Joseph  b.  Mluvoml 

Kabana  (Band  P) 

Menashya  b.  Tabllfa 

Ralw  b.  1  la 

Joseph  b.  Nehunya 

Kahana  (brother  of  Judah  1 

Meremar 

Itabbah  b.  Abba 

Joseph  b.  lUbbu 

Kabaua  (father-in-law  of  Me- 

Merernnr  b.  Qanlnu 

*Rabbah  b.  Abuha 

Joseph  b.  Salla 

sbarshlya  i 

Meshai>bl\a  b.  Aminl 

Kabbah  b.  Aha 

Joseph  b.  Samuel 

Kahana  b.  KJanlna 

Metthanhlya  h.  Idl 

Rabbah  b.  Abilat 

Joseph  b.  Shemalah 

Kahana  b.  Jeremiah 

Mesliui>blya  b.  blml 

Rabtiah  b.  Ablnl 

Joseph  of  Sldon 

Kahana  b.  Malkal 

Meshnrfhlya  b.  Nathan 

Rabbah  b.  Amml 

J<  «bua  (brother  of  Doral :  P) 

Kabana  b.  Mulklvu 

Meahnrsblya  h.  Pukod 

Rabbah  b.  Ashl 

Jtsihua  h.  Abba 

Kahana  b.  Nathan 

Mesharsblya  b.  Raba 

Rabbuh  b.  Bar  Ilnmih 

•Joshua  b.  A  bin  <P) 

Kahana  b.  Nehemiab 

Mesliarshlya  or  Tosoltt 

Rabbah  nf  Ifaimasb 

Joshua  b.  Benjamin 

•.Kahuna  b.  Tubllfa 

M  Invouil 

Rabbah  b.  Banina 

Joobiia  b.  Berl  (P> 

Kama 

Mona 

Rabbah  b.  Buklal 

Joshua  b.  Boefhu* 

•Katllna 

Mordeetil 

•Rablnh  b.  Hunan 

Joshua  of  (il.z<>ni  (P;  4) 

Klris  of  1'rtiila 

Nahinan  b.  Ada 

Rabbah  b.  llaulna 

Joshuu  b.  Mi 

Nabman  b.  Baruk 

•Rabbuh  b.  yh  ya 

•Jtt*hua  1  iiu-Koben )  b.  Nebe- 

Kru*  pedal 

Nabman  b,  tvurya 

•Rabbah  b.  Huna 

mlnh  <P) 

Levantl 

Nahinan  b.  lliitdttl 

Rabbah  b.  Idl  b,  Abln 

•Joshua  b.  Levi 

Levi  b.  Bereeblah 

Nabman  b.  liuiao 

Rabbah  b.  Ihl  or  Itl 

Joshua  b.  Levi  b.  sbalum 

Levi  of  Birl 

•Nahinan  b.  Jaeob 

Rabbah  b.  Hal 

Joshua  b.  Marta  (B;  1) 

Levi  b.  Buta 

N'a^mun  b.  Kohen 

Rabbah  b.  Isaac 

Joshua  b.  Nabman 

Levi  h.  Hulta 

Subitum  h.  Mlnyoml 

Rabbah  b.  labmael 

'Joshua  b.  Neheinlah 

Levi  b.  Ijama 

Nabman  b.  Pupa 

Bablnh  b.  Isl 

Joabua  of  ona  (P) 

Levi  b.  1,1  Inl 

Nahnuin  b.  Parts 

Rahbah  b.  Jeremiah 

Joshua  b.  Pedaya 

Levi  b.  Hlyya 

Nabman  b.  Itahlxih 

Rabbah  b.  Jonathan 

*J<ehua  of  Sblknin 

Levi  b.  Iluna 

Nahman  b.  Samuel 

Rabbah  b.  K  abulia 

Joshua  of  the  South 

Levi  b.  laoar 

Nahiiuin  b.  /abda 

llabbah  b.  Kl.snia 

Joshua  b.  Tanhum 

'Levi  b.  Labma 

Nahum  Ibrotber  of  IUi 

Itabbah  of  Kubaya 

Joshua  b.  Tim!  (  P) 

Levi  b.  Pantl 

Nahum  (servant  of  Abbahu) 

Rahbah  b.  U-mi 

Joshua  of  Toa 

Levi  b.  l*arta 

Nabuml 

Rabbah  b.  t>ewal 

Ji^htia  b  Zulu!  i  P  •  1  i 

l>-v1  b.  Pftam 

Na^uml  b.  Zecharlah 

Habliab  b.  Marlon 

Lev  i  b.  Rabbi 

Naphtall 

•Rabbah  b.  Mutnub 

JiHlah  of  flimtl 

Levi  saba 

Nasuh 

Rabbah  b.  Mehasya 

Joslah  of  I'*ha  rsifla) 

Li"'>  1  b.  Samuel 

Nathan  (father  of  Muna) 

llabbah  b.  Meshnrshlya 

J  udab  4  brutbtr  of  Sola  H  a- 

Levi  b.  Samuel  b.  Nabman 

Nathan  (brother  of  fylyya) 

Rabbah  b.  Mlnyoml 

Judab  b.  AblNil 

Levi  of  Sandarla 

Nathan  b.  Ablw 

Rubimh  b.  Papa 

Judab  b.  Albu 

Levi  h.  Selra 

Nathan  b.  Abbal 

•Itabbah  of  Pamkl 

'Jiitiali  b.  Annul 

•Levi  b.  Sisi 

Nathan  b.  Abln 

Rabbah  b.  Raba 

Jiidau  b,  A  Mil 

1A*VI  oi  Dual 

\uthsn  h  Amml 
•'■limn  o.  nlllllll 

Rikhlnh  It  Kuhn 
lUtumil  it.  rMtltu 

Judah  b.  AshUta 

Luda 

Natlian  b.  Asya 

Rabbah  b  Safra 

J  lit  tah  It.  AMlm 

Lutlano*  of  the  South. 

Nathan  b.  Bererhtah 

•Rabbah  b.  Samuel 

Judab  b.  HIbm 

Lullano*  of  Tiberias' 

Nathan  of  Hlra 

•Rabbah  b  Sbela 

Judab  b.  Bunt 

Maikio 

Nathan  b.  MarTkha 

llabbali  b.  Shumol  ■ 

Judab  of  IHflc 

Maluk  of  Arabia 

Nathan  b.  Mar  Zulra 

Rabbah  b.  Slml 

Judab  of  1  Jakarta 

Mana  of  Seppborts 

Nathan  b.  Mlnyoml 

Rabbah  b.  Tabllfa 

* J Uriah  b.  F../ekiW 

Mana  of  Shab 

Nathan  h.  Oshaya 

Kabbanal 

Judab  of  i in  11  la 

Muna  b,  Tanhum 

Nathan  b.  Tobla 

Rahhanal  of  Huza 

J  Uriah  h  (.aim  la 

MamiHseh 

•Nathan  de  Zuzita  (exilarcb) 

*  Rub!  I 

Judab  b.  Hablba 

Manaaseb  b.  Zebld 

Nehemiab  • 

•Rablna  II. 

Judah  of  HitiminTii 

Man :  b.  Jonah 

Nehemiab  b.  Ijlyya 

Rablna  111. 

J  tit  Li  h  b  Hama 

Manl  b.  Pstlsh 

Nebemlah  b.  Iluna 

Itafnun 

Judah  b.  tynnlna 

Mar  b.  Ashl 

Netiemlab  b.  Joseph 

•Rufram  I  (b.  Papa) 

Judah  b.  Hiyya 

Mar  Johanya  (B ;  4) 

Nehemiab  b.  Joshua 

•lUfram  11. 

Judah  b,  Huna 

Mar  b.  Joseph 

Nehllal 

Rahbah  or  Rebabah 

Judab  b.  Idl 

Mar  Kaxhahtgha 

Nehoral 

Radmal 

.fij'lat)  h.  Isaac 

Mar  b.  Rablna 

Nehoral  b.  Shemalah 

Raklxh  b.  Papa 

Judab  b.  Iahmael 

Mar  Yanka               [Isar . 

Nlha  b.  Haba 

Ramml  b.  Abba 

Judab  b.  Joabua 

Marl  (son  of  toe  proselyte 

NIkomekl 

Ram  ml  b.  Berechlah 

Judab  KtauMra 

Marl  b.  Abbub 

Oaha-yn  (Hoahalah) 

Ramml  h.  Exeklel 

Judah  b.  Levi 

Marl  b.  Bbmaa 

Paddat 

Ramml  b.  (lama 

luilxh  h  Mt-!iA*hva 

J  u«JA4|  i  ■ «   *•!  ■  i saa^l  J  jT  ss> 

Marl  b.  Hisda 

Paddaya 

Kamml  b.  Judah 

Judah  b.  M**r»Tijar 

Marl  b.  Huna 

Panda 

Ramml  b.  Pupa 

J  uriitb  M  osparta 

Mart  b.  Kabana 

•Papa 

Ramml  b.  Kab 

Juriah  h  Nairn  aid 

Mali  b.  Mar 

Papa  b.  Abba 

Ramml  b.  Samuel 

Judab  b.  (Hhuya 

Marl  b.  Phlnebaa 

Papa  b.  Aha 

Ramml  b.  Tumre 

Judah  b.  Pozl 

Marl  b.  "Ukb* 

Papa  h.  nana n  of  Be  ^eJuhlt 

Ramml  b.  Yeba 

Bedtfb 

Judah  b  Samuel1 

Marino 
Marin  us 

Papa  b.  Joseph 
Papab.  Nabman 

Reuben 

Judah  b.  Sbalum 

Marin  us  b.  Ushaym 

Paint  Sabu 

Judah  b.  Sblla 

Marlon 

Pa|«a  b.  Samuel 

Safra 

*Ju<lah  b,  Simeon 

Matnah 

Parnak 

Safra  b.  Se'orom 

Judah  b.  Simeon  b.  Pozl 

Maltatya  b.  Judah 

l»azl 

Safra  b.  Tobla 

Judah  of  Soporta 

Matun 

•Pereda 

Safra  b.  Yeba 

Judah  b.  TIU« 

Menabem  of  riallla 

Pblllppt 

Sahhorah 

Judah  b.  Zabda 

Menabem  b.  Nopab 

Phlneha* 

Salla  Hasulu  (the  pious) 

Judah  b.  Ah  ma 

Phlnebasb.  Amml 

Satnlal 

Judab  b.  Zeruya 

•Pblnehas  b.  yama 

Samlal  of  Blra 

Jusu  Hubra  (the  Colleague : 

Menashya 

Phluebas  b.  Mananlah 

Samlal  of  <  'u-sorea 

P( 

Menashya  of  DewU 

Pblnehas  h.  1,1  luda 

Samlal  of  Lydda 

Ju«a  b.  Judah  <P> 

Menashya  b.  Gada 

Phlnehas  of  Joppa 

Sam  ma  b.  Albu 

Justaof  shunera  (P  :  Sand  6> 

Menashya  b.  Jacob 

Pblnehas  ha- Kohen 

Samma  b.  Asl 

Jusub.  Simeon  (P;  4) 

MenashTa  b.  Jeremiah 

Pblnehas  h.  Marl 

Sarnma  b.  Halkal 

Justin.  <P;8) 
Kadi 

Menashya  b.  Judab 

Phlnehas  b.  Zakkal 

Samma  b.  Jeremiah 

Menashya  b.  Meuaftem 

•Raba  b.  Ada 

Samma  b.  Judah 
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Sam  ma  b.  Marl 

Simeon  b.  Abba 

Sam  ma  b.  MeshanihlTa 

Simeon  b.  Ahtahalotn 

Nam  luu  b.  Rabball 

Simeon  h.  Albu 

8am ma  U.  Rakta 

Simeon  b.  Blana 

Samuel   (brother  of  Bere- 

Simeon  h.  Illllel  b.  Part 

cblafa) 

Simeon  b.  Hlvva 

Samuel  (brother  of  OjJia'ya) 

Simeon  b.  Hlvva  of  l.liua 

Samuel  (brother  of  Pbinehaa 

Simeon  b.  Jai-ob  of  Tyrui 

b.  SI. i-  r. 

•Sim. -.hi  b.  Jaklui 

Samuel  b.  Abba 

Simeon  b.  Jaalna 

Samuel   (Marl  b.  Abba  b. 

•Simeon  h.  Jehozadak 

Abba 

Simeon  b.  Jonab 

Samuel  b.  Abba  of  Hagrunya 

Simeon  h.  J.wlma 

•Samuel  b.  Abbabu 

Simeon  the  Judge 

Samuel  b.  Abdlml 

Simeon  b.  Kana  or  Sana 

Samuel  b.  A  bin 

Simeon  h.  Karaena 

Samuel  b.  A<la 

Simeon  b.  Klatua 

Samuel  b.  Aha 

•Simeon  b.  Laklab 

Samuel  b.  Atrial 

8lmeon  b.  Levi 

Samuel  b.  Aliunal 

Simeon  b.  Me'aaba 

•Samuel  b.  Amml 

Simeon  b.  Nanihlrah 

•Samuel  b.  Aunya 

Simeon  b.  Nezlra 

Samuel  b.  Blana 

•Simeon  b.  Part 

Samuel  >.f  (  «pi*ilor1a 

Simeon  the  Hous 

Samuel  ..f  Dlfle 

Simeon  the  Scribe 

Samuel  b.  (.edallab 

Simeon  of  ShtMl 

Samuel  b.  I,lalafta 

Simeon  b.  Simeon 

Samuel  b.  Hananlab 

Simeon  b.  Tahllfa 

Samuel  b.  Hanlna 

Simeon  of  Toapala 

•Samuel  b.  yivya 

•Simeon  b.  Yannal 

Samuel  b.  Ika 

Simeon  b.  Za.-har.ah 

Samuel  l>.  Isaar 

Simeon  b.  Zebld 

Samuel  b,  Jacob 

Simeon  b.  Zlruil 

•Samuel  b.  Ji«e  b.  Bun 

Slml  b.  Abba 

Samuel  b.  Ju.tah  of  Imllu 

Slml  b.  Ada 

Samuel  b.  Ki.lllim 

Slml  b.  Aahl 

Samuel  h.  Maria 

Slml  of  Blrtadeahore 

Samuel  b.  Nuitab 

Slml  b.  Hezeklah 

•Samuel  b.  Nubmanl 

Slml  b.  Hlyya 

•Samuel  b.  Nathan 

Slml  of  Mabaza 

Samuel  b.  Papa 

Slml  of  Nehaixlea 

Samuel  Podafrtita 

Slml  b.  Tkba 

Samuel  b.  Raba 

Slml  Ze'era 

Samuel  b.  Rabbi 

Sisal 

Samuel  Saba 

Surbat,  b.  Papa 

Jvll f  1 1 1 1  +  1  I).  Mil%U» 

Turin  la 

Samuel  b.  Shllol 

•fabl 

Samuel  b.  Slml 

fa  hi  (irrandaon  of  Mar  ? 

M) 

Samuel  of  Sofafta 

Tahl.  Mar 

Samuel  b.  Suxlra  or  Susrela 

fa  hut 

Samuel  b.  Sutiir 

Talxit  Klshba 

Samuel  b.  Yeha 

•Tahyome  (B> 

Samuel  b.  Zadok 

fahyome  IP) 

Samuel  of  Zarkonya 
Samuel  b.  Ze'era 

Tahyome  11.  <B> 
Taddal 

Samuel  b.  Zu|ra 

Tahllfa 

Saul  of  Saw  all 

Tahllfa  l  father-in-law  of 

Ab- 

Se'orara 

hahu) 

Sbaba 

Tahllfa  I  father-in-law  of  Aha) 

8bablietbal 

Tahllfa  (father  of  Ileum  i 

Shabbethat  b.  Martnus 

Tahllfa  b.  Abdlml 

Sbabbethal  of  Sadukl 

Tahllfa  b.  Ablml 

Shalcmra 

Tahllfa  b.  Ahlna 

Sluilniau  of  Be  Zeluhlt 

Tahllfa  b.  Bar  liana 

Shalman  b.  Levi 

Tahllfa  of  Cumrea 

Shapplr 

Tahllfa  b.  (iazza 

Sbayln 

Taljllfa  b.  Hbiila 

BhuM 

Tahllfa  b.  Imo 

Sltela 

Tahllfa  Ma'araba  (the  Pa 

lea- 

Shela  b.  Ablua 

tlDlan) 

siiela  b.  Isaac 

Tahllfa  b.  Samuel 

•Shela  of  Kefar  Tamarta 

Tanhum  b.  Amml 

Shela  Marl 

Tanhiim  of  B.wra 

Shela  of  shalotnya 

•Tanhum  b.  Haiillal 

Sliemalah 

Tanhum  b.  Hanlna 

Sliemalah  b.  Zcru 

•Tanhum  h.  Hlvva 

Sliephallah 

Tanhum  h.  Hhva  b.  Ahba 

Shereblah 

Tanhum  h.  Hlyya  <>f  K 

efar 

Sheaba  b.  Idl  b.  A  bin 

Alia 

•Sbeahel 

Tanhum  b.  Hlyya  of  Kefar 

Sheabel  b.  Joshua 

a  In 

Sheahet  of  Kartlxa 

•Tatilmm  b.  Jeremiah 

•Tiinhuma  1,.  Abba 

Sldor 

►lanhuma  b.  Judah 

Tanhum  of  Parwad 

Yemar  b.  Shazbl 

Tanhum  b  Skolastlkai 

Yemar  b.  Sbelmla 

Tanfyuma 

'  V1  ii Inn  t father  of  Mattaalab.) 

Tarayya 

Yudan  b.  Albu 

Tayyefa  Hlmmuka 

Yudan  of  Cappadorta 

Tobl  b.  Isaac 

•Yudan  of  Mavdala 

ToN  b.  KaHlna 

•Yudan  b.  Phlla 

Tobl  h.  Klana 

Yudan  of  Saknln 

Tobl  b.  Mattanah 

Yudan  b.  Hhakll 

Tobl  b.  Nebemlah 

Zabda 

Total 

Zabda  (father  of  Abba) 

Tkba  b.  Abha 

•Zabda  b.  Levi 

Tfcba  b.  Haraa 

*Zakkal 

Tkba  b.  yiyra 

Zakkal  of  Alexandria 

Tkba.  Mar 

•Zakkal  the  Butcher  (Tab- 

Tkba  of  Meshan 

baha) 

T^ba  of  Pashronra 
Tkba.  Rabbaua 

Zakkal  the  (ireat  (Rabt«h> 

Zakkal  of  Kabul 

mia  b.  Abba 

•Zakkal  of  sbab 

I  lia  b.  Aahl 

•Zebld 

Clla  of  Blrl 

ZeMd  of  Selianlea 

Vila  of  iieaarea 

ZeMd  b.  Ittha'ya 

I'lln  11  n  //una 

Zebu. hi.  b.  Don  (B) 

ITIla  b.  Ilm.  na 

Zecbartah 

Dm  h.  idi 

Zeehartah  (aon  -  In  •  Uw  at 

Ulla  b.  Hal 

Joahua  b.  Levi) 

ITIla  b.  lalimael 

•Ze'era  IP) 

Ilia  b.  Menasra 

Ze'era  b.  Abbahu  IP) 

I  lia  b.  Rah 

Ze'era  b.  Mama  <P) 

t  lla  lUbbab 

Ze'era  b.  Hanlim  IP) 

I'zzlel  (grandson  of  Uortel 

Ze'era  or  Zera  IB  and  P) 

Rabbah I 

Zemlna  (P) 

I'zzlel  b.  Nebunya 

•Zerlka 

•Vannal 

Zerlka  i  brother-in-law  of  Ze- 

•Vannal  <irraud»ouof  Yannal 

likaii) 

the  Elder* 

Carttn 

Vannal  b.  Amml 

Zujra 

Yannal  of  fappadocia 

Ztura  or  Zawwa  of  Adlabena 

•Yannal  b.  Ulimacl 

Zuti 

Yannal  b.  Nahmanl 

Zutra  b.  Huna  (Aahl) 

Y  initial    Ze  era   (the  little 

Zutra,  Mar  (the  eolleajrue  of 

onei 

Zujra.  Mar  i  Hie  (treat) 

Yeba  (father-in-law  of  Atfi- 

Zutra.  Man  the  pious) 

yan) 

Zutra  b.  Mah 

Yeba  Saba  (the  old  one) 

Zutra  b.  Nabman 

Yemar 

Zutra  h.  Rlidiba 

Yemar  of  Dlfle 

Zufra  b.  Samuel 

Yemar  b.  l.lu>!i »  nl 

Zu(ra  b.  Tobla 

Yemar  Saba  (the  old  one) 

Zujra  b.  Ze'era 

J. 

L.  0. 

TANNENBAUM,  AENER  :  ViddWl  and  He- 
brow  jotirnttlist ;  born  »t  Sdllrwtod,  East  I*rtissm. 
March  1.  1B48.  He  Itudictl  in  Kamem  t/  PixiuUk 
and  In  tin-  Kishiuef  Lyceum,  and  waa  awarded  a 
diploma  by  the  Imperial  University  of  Odessa  for 
his  historical  and  geographical  studies.  He  chose  a 
commercial  career,  and,  after  having  held  various 
positions,  became  manager  of  a  wholesale  drag  busi- 
ness. In  1HH7  he  emigrated  to  New  York,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  journalism. 

Tannenbaum  has  translate.  1  into  Yiddish  several 
of  the  works  of  Jules  Verne,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  "  Halt  mid  Warm,"  London,  1M95.  and 
"(iesueht  und  Gefundcn."  New  York,  1S96.  H,  is 
especially  known  as  a  popularizt  r.  among  Hussian 
immigrants,  of  the  secular  sciences,  having  written 
extensive  treatises  on  historical  topics,  natural 
science,  etc.,  in  almost  all  Yiddish  periodicals  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  the  author  of  a  "History  of 
the  Jews  in  America"  (2  parts.  New  York,  IMS) 
and  of  a  "Commercial.  Industrial,  and  Agricultural 
Geography  of  the  United  Stales"  [ih.  1905). 

4.  L.  La. 

TANUJI.  ISHMAEL  HA-KOHEN:  E-vp 
tian  rabbi  and  author  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  the  Tanuji  [from  "Tanjah  "  = 
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44  Tangier*  ")  family  of  Tunis,  to  which  belonged  R. 
Samuel  ha-Kohen  and  his  Bon  H.  Judah,  both  rabbis 
of  Jerusalem.  In  1548  he  wrote  a  book,  popular  in 
Style,  entitled  "Sefcr  ha-Zikkaron  "  and  containing 
halakic  decisions  on  current  topics  (Fermra.  1565). 
As  the  chief  of  the  Egyptian  rabbis  he  appended  his 
name  to  an  approbation  of  the  responsa  of  R.  Eli- 
jah Ik'H  IJayyim  (llanah).  There  still  exists  in 
Egypt  a  synagogue  in  which  Ishmoel  ha-Kohen 
Tanuji  had  been  wont  to  pray,  and  which  is  there- 
fore called  by  his  name  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  v.  72a, 
line  1). 

Bibliohrapiiy  :  Aralal.  Shem  ha-Uedolinu  I.  Ill:  Fuenu, 
Kewtt  Yi*r,uL  p.  874.  xt 
o.  N.  T.  L. 

TAN  Y A  :  Collection  of  ritual  laws  and  customs, 
published  tirst  at  Mantua,  1514,  then  at  Cremona. 
1565,  and  later  in  two  other  editions.  The  epigraph 
of  the  Mantua  edition  reads  as  follows:  ""  Minhag 
Aliot  Sefer  Tanya'  was  terminated  in  the  month  of 
Si  wan.  5074  of  Creation"  (=1314).  This  is  in- 
terprcted  by  Dukes  (" Orient.  Lit."  v.  219),  to  mean 
that  the  work  was  originally  called  "Minhag  Abut  " 
and  that  it  was  composed  in  1814.  Buber  (intro- 
duction to  his  edition  of  "Shibbole  ha-Leke{ "), 
however,  proves  that  1314  is  a  misprint  for  1514, 
which  is  the  date  of  the  first  edition.  Stcinschuel- 
der  supposes  that  the  "  Minhag  Abol  "  mentioned  by 
Abraham  ha-Levi  in  his  treatise  "  Hn-Horaah  "  (see 
"0?ar  Nehmad,"  ii.  152)  is  the  same  as  "Tanya." 
This  book  is  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  the  "Shib- 
bole ha  I>'k«'(."  which,  as  well  as  its  author,  Zede- 
kiah  ben  Ahraham.  is  often  quoted.  The  author  of 
the  -Tanya."  besides,  frct|Uently  cites  as  his  teach- 
erellenjamin  b.  Abraliam  (Zedeklah's  brother)  and 
Judah  b.  Benjamin;  and  in  certain  places  the  ex- 
pression "I,  Jehiel  the  scribe,"  is  found.  These 
details  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  among  different 
authorities  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Ntok.  which 
Is  variously  ascribed  to  Judah  b.  Benjamin,  to  a 
pupil  of  his,  and  to  Jehiel  b.  Asher  b.  Jekuthicl. 

Among  the  opinions  of  modern  .scholars  that  of 
Osias  Schorr  may  be  mentioned,  namely,  that  the 
"Tanya"  is  simply  a  copy  of  the  "Shibbole  ha- 
Leket."  called  "Tanya"  after  its  initial  word,  but 
written  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  the 
copyist's  own  composition:  t.g.,  in  many  places 
Schorr  declares  the  copyist  ascrilies  this  or  that  to 
tbe  "Shibhole  ha-Lekct  »  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
took  only  so  much  from  that  work.  Where  the 
author  of  ihe  "Shibbole"  refers  to  "my  brother 
Benjamin"  the  copyist  of  tbe  "Tanya"  omits  the 
words  "  my  brother."  The  copyist  for  the  most  part 
confined  his  attention  to  the  Law.  neglecting  the 
customs.  He  also  added  extracts  from  Maimouidcs' 
"Yad." 

Bibliography :  Actual.  Shim  ha-Gt<l«itm;  lienjamb.  Offlr 
ha-Stfnrim.  p.  «57.  No.  *»;  Contort*-,  jfttrr  h<t-D»nit.  p. 
81a ;  Schorr.  In  ?itw>i.  1-  I47-14S :  Mrm,  in  He-IJalui.  I.  HB- 
105:  StelnM'bnekler,  Cat.  BmU.  ml,  8771. 
W.  n  M.  Ski.. 

TANZER,  AARON  :  Austrian  rabbi :  born  at 
Presburg.  Hungary,  Jan.  80,  1871;  studied  at  the 
Presburg  Rabblnerschule.  and  Oriental  philology 
and  history  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (Ph.D.  1895). 
In  1896  he  was  called  to  Hohenems  as  chief  rabbi  of 
Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg;  and  since  1904  he  has  been 


rabbi  of  Meran  (Tyrol).  He  is  the  author  of  "  Die 
Religlonsphilosophie  Josef  Albo's,"  Frankfort-on- 
the  Main.  1H96;  "Der  Israelitische  Priedhof  in 
Hohenems."  Vienna,  1901;  "Judenthum  und  Ent- 
wickelungslehre."  Berlin.  1908  ;  and  "Geschiebte  der 
Juden  in  Tirol  und  Vorarlberg,"  vol.  1.,  ft.  1903-4. 

8. 

TAFPTJAH:  1.  City  in  the  Shefelah.  described 
as  lying  between  the  towns  of  Eu-gannim  and  Enatn ; 
probably  situated  north  of  the  Wadi  al-Sunt,  and 
identical  with  the  modern  'Artuf  (Josh.  xv.  84). 
2.  City  in  Ephraim,  marking  the  western  boundary 
of  the  tribe  (Josh.  xvi.  8).  3.  The  land  of  Tap- 
puah.  whicli  belonged,  with  the  exception  of  the 
city  of  the  same  name,  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvil.  8).  It  was  one  of  the  thirty-one  districts 
whose  kings  were  vanquished  by  the  Jews  when 
they  first  invaded  Palestine  (Josh.  xii.  17).  4  (En- 
tappuah).  Southern  boundary  of  tbe  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh (Josh.  xvii.  7).  6.  Son  of  Hebron  (I  Chron.  ii.  48). 
BlHMOOKAPHY :  Srbwarz.  PaU*tin,   pp.  80,  HE,  Philadelphia. 

un 

J.  s.  o. 

TABA8C0N  (Hebrew,  ppgntD.  IPCtriKe):  City 

in  the  department  of  Bouches-du- Rhone,  France. 
In  1276  King  Charles  I.  intervened  in  behalf  of  its 
Jews  against  the  inquisitors,  who  had  obliged  them 
to  enlarge  the  wheel-shaped  badge  worn  by  them, 
and  had  extorted  large  sums  from  them  in  the  guise 
of  a  fine.  Several  Jews  who  were  expelled  from 
Ijiiiguedoc  in  1806  went  to  Tarasoon,  where  they 
were  cordially  received;  but  in  1808  Charles  II.,  on 
the  complaint  of  Christians,  forbade  Jews  to  hold 
public  office.  CJuccn  Jeanne,  however,  took  the 
TarasconJews  under  her  protection  ( 1348  and  1378); 
and  her  daughter.  Marie  de  Blois.  treated  them  still 
more  favorably,  making  no  distinction  whatever  be- 
tween her  Jewish  and  her  Christian  subji-cts  (1890). 
Louis  II.  of  Anjou  exempted  them  ( 1400)  from  all 
new  taxes,  and  granted  them  a  special  letter  of  pro- 
tection ("sauvegarde").  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Tarascon  were  enjoined  to  pro- 
vide for  their  defense  and  for  the  preservation  of 
their  property.  Louis  III.  appointed  conservators 
of  these  privileges  In  order  to  remove  the  Jews  from 
the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 

In  1454  King  Rene  issued  a  decree  mitigating  the 
severity  of  the  edict  of  Charles  I.  relative  to  the 
wearing  of  the  badge;  but  in  1460.  at  the  request 
of  the  syndics,  he  ordered  that  no  Jew  should  thence- 
forth hold  public  office,  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  fifty 
marks  In  silver.  In  1475  he  obliged  the  Jews  of  the 
city  to  pay  him  a  subsidy  of  8.000  florins.  Owing 
to  their  letter  of  protection  of  1400,  the  Jews  of 
Tarascon  did  not  suffer  during  the  bloody  excesses 
committeil  in  Provence  in  1484  by  a  band  of  reapers; 
and  in  1489  the  municipal  council,  in  conformity 
with  the  "sauvegarde."  took  steps  which  enabled 
the  Jewish  inhabitants  to  escape  from  the  populace, 
which  had  attacked  their  quarter. 

This  quarter  was  commonly  called  the  "Carriere 
des  Juifs."  or  simply  the  "Carriere,"  though  the 
names  "Juzataria"  and  "Juateria"  also  occur  oc- 
casionally. It  Included,  on  the  one  side,  the  portion 
of  the  Rue  du  Chateau  between  the  royal  court 
and  tbe  chateau  of  King  Rene.  and.  on  the  other 
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aide,  the  portion  which  separated  the  traverse,  now 
the  Rue  des  Juif  s,  from  the  monastery  of  the  Benedic- 
tines of  8t.  Honorat.  When  some  Jews  iettled  out- 
side of  the  Carriere  a  royal  decree  of  1877  ordered 
them  to  return  to  their  former  domicil.  on  pain  of  a 
fine  of  100  livrcs.  In  run,'  of  necessity,  however, 
the  Jews  were  permitted  to  go  outside  as  far  as  the 
Kile  des  Baptemes.  but  the  condition  was  made  that 
they  should  construct  no  gate  or  other  opening  to 
this  street  near  the  Church  of  St.  Mart  he. 

The  exact  site  of  the  synagogue  is  unknown.  In 
1868  the  community  paid  to  the  public  treasury  a 
tax  of  10  oholes  for  the  possession  of  this  building. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  community  had  two  ceme- 
teries, one  of  them  situated  on  the  island  of  Tar 
negue  near  the  old  eommandcry  of  St.  Antoine.  and 
the  other  outside  of  the  Condamine  gate  between 
the  road  to  Mnillanc  and  that  to  St.  Georges.  In 
1888  the  latter  became  the  property  of  the  city, 
which  erected  a  pest-house  on  the  plot. 

The  following  scholars  of  Tarasoon  are  known: 
R.  Eliezer  and  his  brother  Joshua.  Solomon  of  Salon, 
Israel  of  Valabreguc,  Immanuel  ben  Jacob  (Bon 
fits),  Joseph  Caspi,  I)ou  Bonafous.  Samuel  b.  Judali 
and  his  brother  En  Bondavi  of  Marseilles;  also  the 
following  physicians:  Comprat  Asser,  Bonjuhas 
Guassin,  Rossel.  Ferrier,  Bellant.  Nathan,  Jacob  of 
Lunel,  Orgier,  Maystre  Arou,  Moasc  Meyr,  and  Jo 
seph  b.  Joseph. 

BiBi-iociUA I'll v :  Arnaud  ramtlle.  K**ai  mr  In  CnnAHUm  tie* 
Juif*  en  Province,  pp  St.  37.  3B.M:  Bardlnel,  Hertte 
Hurtoriiiue,  1880;  Hlmnunl.  Inrentaire  Snmmnire  <tr*  Ar- 
chive* Dtyxtrte.mcntnle *  tie*  litwehrMlu-Tlhl'me.  B.  14-';  Be- 
ilnrrlite,  LtsJuif*  en  France,  pp.  317.  :caii:  Boncturend,  Is* 
dnUumt*  tic  Tararruu.pp.fa,  «4.  itt.  mi.  H4.  Ninien.  It«: 
Bouchc  Hon.  Hixtoire  ile  l*n>veiire.  II..  Is**  \x..  section  lv.: 
Deppttur,  I.>*  Juif*  dan*  le  il-men  A  tie.  pp.  UK.  2IM,  317  : 
t,n«M,  Gallia  Jurfaica.  pp.  34P  2ftil:  S.  kahn,  /,<»  Jultntle 
Tara*cnn.  pp.  3-67  (reprinted  from  /{.  K.  J.  IsxWi;  N<wtro- 
(Inimiit.  }{i»i«irt  tit  I'rinfnce.  pnrt  fi ;  Rriutn-.Veiihnuer.  Let 
Hahbin*  Frxtnrai*,  pp.  477.  ottl.  ri8* ;  litem,  he*  Ecrimin* 
Juif*  Fraiu;ai*.  pp.  «B£  el  *e<j.;  Itcvuc  tie*  Lunatic*  K>>- 
manct.  I«C,  pp.  234-238. 

s.  S.  K. 

TARFON  (Greek.  Tpituv;  Yer.  Bik.  64c):  Tanna 
of  the  third  generation,  living  In  the  period  between 
the  destruction  of  theTemplcand  the  fall  of  Bethar. 
He  was  of  priestly  lineage,  and  he  expressly  states 
that  heofllciatcd  in  the  Temple  with  the  priests  (Yer. 
Yuma  ill.  7);  In  the  pride  of  his  rank  he  used  to  de- 
mand the  heave-offering  even  after  the  Temple  had 
fallen  (Tosef..  Hair-  iii.,  end).  His  devotion  to  his 
mother  was  such  that  he  Used  to  place  his  hands  be- 
neath her  feet  when  she  wai obliged  to  cross  the 
courtyard  barefoot  (Kid.  61b),  while  his  generosity 
made  him  return  to  the  father  the  redemption-money 
for  the  first-born,  although  it  was  his  priestly  per- 
quisite (Tosef.,  Bck.  vi.  14).  Once,  in  a  time  of 
famine,  he  took  804)  wives  so  that  they  might,  as 
wives  of  a  priest,  exercise  the  right  of  sharing  in  the 
tithes  (Tosef.,  Ket.  v.  1).  On  one  occasion,  when 
from  his  window  he  saw  a  bridal  procession  evi- 
dently of  the  poorer  classes,  ho  requested  his  mother 
and  sister  to  anoint  the  bride  that  the  groom  might 
And  more  Joy  in  her  ( Ab.  R.  N.  zll.,  end).  Although 
he  was  blessed  with  riches,  he  possessed  extraordi- 
nary modesty ;  in  one  instance  he  deeply  regretted 
having  mentioned  his  name  In  a  time  of  peril,  since 
he  feared  that  in  using  his  position  as  teacher  to 
escape  from  danger  he  had  seemingly  violated  the 


rule  against  utilizing  knowledge  of  the  Torah  for 
practical  ends  (Ned.  62b). 

Although  as  a  halaklsl  R.  Tarfon  was  an  adherent 
of  the  school  of  Shammal,  only  two  passages  de- 
scribe him  as  following  its  teachings  (Yeb.  15b; 
Yer.  Sheb.  iv.  20).  and  he  always  inclined  toward 
leniency  in  the  interpretation  of  those  halakot  of 
Shammai  which  had  not  actually  been  put  into 
practise  (Kit.  v.  6;  Yeb.  xv.  6;  Ket.  v.  2):  often  he 
decided  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Bet  Shammai 
when  it  imposed  restrictions  of  excessive  severity 
(Yeb.  xv.  47;  Naz.  v.  5).  R.  Tarfon 
As  was  also  the  author  of  indc|>cndent 
Halakiat.  halakot.  one  being  on  the  form  of  ben- 
ediction when  quenching  thirst  with 
water  (Ber.  vi.  8).  and  another  on  the  benediction  for 
the  eve  of  the  Passover  (Pes.  x.  6).  The  majority 
of  his  rulings,  however,  deal  with  subjects  discussed 
in  the  orders  Nashim.  godashim,  Tnhorot ,  and 
Nezikin.  In  those  found  in  Tohorot  his  tendency 
is  always  toward  severity,  while  in  Nezikin  are 
found  his  sayings  on  lost  objects  and  usufruct  (B. 
M.  It.  3.  v.  7).  the  payment  of  debts,  the  money  due 
a  woman  when  she  receives  a  bill  of  divorce  (Ket. 
ix.  2,  8),  and  damage  caused  by  cattle  (B.  K  ii. 
5.  and  the  liaraitol  connected  with  this  passage,  p. 
26).  If  he  had  lielouged  to  the  Banned rin.  the 
death-penalty  would  have  been  abolished  (Mak.  i. 
10;  camp.  Frankel,  "Ihr  Gerichtliche  Bcwcis,"  p. 
48.  Berlin,  IS4fii.  R.  Tarfon  engaged  in  halakic 
controversies  with  R.  Akiba  (Ket.  84a;  Pes.  117, 
118).  but  the  two  agreed  with  regard  to  a  tosefta 
(Mik.  I.;  Kid.  ««;  Yer.  Yoma  I.  1 :  Ter.  iv. .'»;  Mak. 
i.  10;  Ker.  v.  3).  with  R.  Simeon  (Men.  xii.  .1;  pos- 
sibly, however,  an  error  for  R.  Akiba).  and  it  Elea- 
zar  ben  Azariah  ( Yad.  iv.  3).  Other  sayings  of  his 
have  been  preserved  which  were  accepted  without 
controversy  (Pes.  117a,  118a;  Git.  83a):  and  two  of 
his  apothegms  are  especially  noteworthy  as  indica- 
ting his  intense  earnestness:  "The  day  is  short,  the 
labor  vast,  the  toilers  idle,  the  reward  great,  and  the 
Master  urgent "  (Ab.  i.  15) ;  "  It  is  not  thy  task  tocom- 
plete  the  work,  neither  art  thou  a  free  man  that  thou 
canst  withdraw  thyself;  if  thou  hast  learned  much, 
great  shall  be  thy  reward,  for  He  that  doth  hire  thee 
will  surely  repay  thee  for  thy  toil;  yet  the  requital 
of  the  pious  is  in  the  future"  (Ab.  i.  17),  In 
the  discussion  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
theorv  and  practise,  Tarfon  decided  in  favor  of  the 
latter. 

When  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus  was  sick,  and  a  dep- 
utation was  sent  to  him,  R.  Tarfon  acted  aa  the 
spokesman,  addressing  him  as  follows:  "Master, 
thou  art  of  more  worth  to  Israel  than  the  sun.  for 
that  gives  light  only  on  earth,  while 
Incidents   thou  dost  shed  thy  rays  both  in  this 
of         world  and  in  the  world  to  come  "  (Sanh. 
His  Life.    101a;  Mek.,  Bahodesh,  xi.  fed.  Weiss. 

p.  80a]).  In  like  manner  he  led  a  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  a  visit  to  R.  Ishmael  hen  Elisha, 
upon  the  death  of  the  sons  of  the  latter  (M.  K-  -8b) ; 
and  when  Jose  t  he  Gal ilean.  R.  Tarfon.  R.  Eliezer  ben 
Azariah.  and  R.  Akiba  assembled  to  decide  on  the  dis- 
puted sayings  of  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus.  Tarfon  was 
the  first  speaker  (Tosef.,  Gil.  vil. ;  Git.  83a).  He  was 
one  of  those  whose  names  occurred  in  the  deposition 
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of  Gamaliel  II.,  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  he  was 
addressed  as  "  brother  "  by  the  other  scholars.  He 
is  said  to  have  dwelt  at  Jaboeb,  although  it  is 
evident  that  he  lived  also  in  Lydda  (Ta'an.  iii.  9; 
B.  M.  iv.  8;  Hag.  18a). 

R.  Tarfon  was  accustomed  to  open  his  hnggadie 
discourses  with  a  halaklc  question  (Tosef.,  Bcr.  iv. 
16j.  In  his  own  upper  chamber  at  Jabneh  it  was 
decided  that  benevolence  should  be  practised  ac- 
cording to  the  injunction  of  Ps.  cvi.  8  (Esth.  R.  vi. 
2,  5).  T«rfon  held  that  Ood  did  not  allow  His 
glory  to  overshadow  Israel  until  the  people  had 
fulfilled  a  task  (Ab.  R.  N.  ii.).  and  that  death  can 
overtake  one  only  when  be  is  idle  (comp.  Oen. 
xHz.  33). 

On  festivals  and  holy  days  R.  Tarfon  was  accus- 
tomed to  delight  his  wife  and  children  by  preparing 
for  them  the  finest  fruits  and  dainties  (Yer.  Pes. 

87b).  When  ho  wished  to  express  ap- 
Domeatic  proval  of  any  one,  he  would  say.  "  'A 
Life.       knop  and  a  flower'  [Ex.  xxv.  38]; 

thou  hast  spoken  as  beautifully  as  the 
adornments  of  the  candlestick  in  the  Temple  " ;  but 
when  it  was  necessary  to  upbraid  another,  he  would 
say,  "  '  My  son  shall  not  go  down  with  you  1 "  (Oen. 
R.  xci.).  repeating  the  words  of  Jacob  to  his  sons 
in  Gen.  xlii.  38.  When  he  perceived  that  his  two 
nephews,  whom  he  was  instructing  personally,  were 
becoming  careless,  he  interrupted  his  lecture  and 
regained  their  attention  by  saying,  "Then  n/rain 
Abraham  took  a  wife,  ami  her  name  was  Johanna  " 
(instead  of  Keturah;  Geu.  xxv.  1),  whereupon  his 
pupils  interrupted  him  by  exclaiming,  "No,  Ketu- 
rah !  "  (Zeb.  26b).    His  chief  scholars  were  R.  Judah 

('Br.  45b;  Yeb.  101b),  Simeon  Bbeurl  (Men.  31b). 

and  Judah  ben  Isaiah  ha-Bosem  <  Hi. I  65b). 

R.  Tarfon  was  extremely  bitter  against  those 
Jews  who  had  been  converted  to  the  new  faith ;  and 
be  swore  thnt  he  would  burn  every  book  of  theirs 
which  should  fall  into  his  hands  (Shab.  116a),  his 
feeling  Iwliig  so  Intense  tliat  he  hat!  no  scruples 
against  destroying  the  Gospels,  although  the  name  of 
God  occurred  frequently  in  them. 

Bibliography  :  Frankel,  Hmleurtica  in  Mimehnam,  pp.  101- 
106.  u-ipsic  mist :  itrilll,  Vinlrituna  in  tlfe  Muchntt,  1. 100- 
UH.  Krankfort-on-th«sMaln,  MM:  Barber.  Afi-  Tnn.  pp.  812- 
iKS:  Hamburger.  H.  B.  T.  II.  U9u :  Den- about*,  HM.pp.  J7Q 
ft  H'j.  A  list  of  tbe  mlKhnavot  whleb  mention  It.  Tarfon  i- 
glvrn  by  Sohflrw.  Ge*ch.  II.  !T7S,  note  137  ;  of  Uie  Toaeftii  po*- 
■Mfp*  In  which  his  name  occurs,  by  Zuckcrmandcl  In  iiln  edition 
of  tbeToaRfta;  of  similar  aecllona  in  tbe  MekilUu  Slfra.  and 
SIfre.  by  Hoffmann.  Zur  EinUitutty  in  die  HalachUchen 
XutniMchim,  p.  H.\  Berlin,  1887. 

W.  M.  S.  O. 

TAROUM :  The  Aramaic  translation  of  the  Bible. 
It  forms  a  part  of  the  Jewish  traditional  literature, 
and  in  its  inception  Is  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
8econd  Temple.  The  verb  QJ"in.  from  which  the 
noun  is  formed,  is  used  in  Ezra  iv.  7  in  refer- 

ence to  a  document  written  in  Aramaic,  although 
■  Aromit"  (A.  V.  "in  the  Syrian  tongue")  is  added. 
In  mishnaic  phraseology  the  verb  denotes  a  transla- 
tion from  Hebrew  Into  any  other  language,  as  into 
Greek  (see  Yer.  Kid.  58a,  line  10,  and  Yer.  Meg.  71c, 
line  11 ;  both  statements  referring  to  the  Greek  ver- 
sion of  Aquila) ;  and  the  noun  likewise  may  refer  to 
the  translation  of  tbe  Biblical  text  into  any  language 
(see  Meg.  li.  1 ;  Shab.  115a).    The  use  of  the  term 


"Targum  "  by  itself  was  restricted  to  the  Aramaic 
version  of  the  Bible  (see  Bacher,  "Die  Terminologie 

der  Tannaiten,"  pp.  205  el  tetj.).  In 
Name.      like  manner,  the  Aramaic  passages  in 

Genesis,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  Ezra 
were  briefly  called  "Targum."  while  the  Hebrew 
text  was  called  "Mikra"  (see  Yad.  iv.  5;  Shab. 
115b). 

As  an  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Bible  the  Targum  li.nl  its  place  both  in  the  sj-na- 
gogal  liturgy  and  in  Biblical  instruction,  while  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  text  combined  with  the  Targum 
in  the  presence  of  the  congregation  assembled  Tor 
public  worship  was  an  ancient  institution  which 
dated  from  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple,  and  was 
traced  back  to  Ezra  by  Rah  when  he  interpreted 
the  word  "meforash  "  (Neb.  viii.  8)  ns  referring  to 
the  Targum  (Meg.  8a;  Ned.  37b;  comp.  Yer.  Meg. 
74d.  line  48:  Gen.  R.  xxxvi.,  end).  The  rules  for 
reading  the  Targum  are  formulated  in  the  Halakah 
(see  Meg.  iii.  and  the  Talmud  ad  Uk.  ;  Tosef.,  Meg. 
iv.).  The  Targum  was  to  be  read  after  every  verse 
of  the  parashiyyot  of  (he  Pentateuch,  and  after 
every  third  verse  of  the  lesson  from  the  Prophets. 
Excepting  the  Scroll  of  Esther,  w  hich  might  l»e 
read  by  two  persons  in  turn,  only  one  person  might 
read  the  Targum,  as  the  Penlaleuch  or  prophetic 
section  also  was  rend  by  a  single  person.  Even  a 
minor  might  read  the  Targum,  although  it  was  not 
fitting  for  him  to  do  so  when  an  adult  had  read  the 
text.  Certain  portions  erf  the  Bible,  although  read, 
were  not  translated  (as  Gen.  xxxv.  22),  while  others 
were  neither  read  nor  translated  (as  Num.  vi.  24-26; 
II  Sam.  xi.-xiii.).  The  reader  was  forbidden  to 
prompt  the  translator,  lest  any  one  should  say  that 
the  Targum  was  included  in  the  text  of  the  Bible 
(Ulla  in  Meg.  32a).  With  regard  to  the  translation 
of  Biblical  passages,  Judith  ben  llai,  the  pupil  of 
Akiba,  declared  that  whosoever  rendered  a  verse  of 
tho  Bible  in  its  original  form  was  a  liar,  while  he 
who  made  additions  was  a  blasphemer  (Tosef. .  Meg., 
end;  Kid.  49a;  comp.  the  geonic  responsum  in  Har 
kavy,  "Responsen  der  Geonim,"  pp.  124  et  »eq..  and 
the  quotation  from  Midr.  ha-Gadol  in  "J.  Q.  R." 
vi.  425).  A  passage  in  Ab.  R.  N.  (Recension  B, 
ill  [ed.  Schechter.  p.  24])  referring  to  R.  Akiba "s 
early  training  says  (hat  he  studied  the  Bible  and  (he 
Targum;  but  allusions  to  the  Targum  as  a  special 
subject  of  study  in  connection  with  the  Bible  are 
excessively  rare.  It  must  be  assumed,  however, 
that  the  Targum  was  an  integral  ]mrt.  of  the  Bib- 
lical course  of  study  designated  as  "Mikra";  and 
Judah  b.  Ilai  declared  that  only  he  who  could  read 
and  translate  tbe  Bible  might  be  regarded  as  a 
"karyana,"or  one  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Bible 
(Kid."  49a).  In  Sifre,  Deut.  161  the  Targum  is  men- 
tioned as  a  branch  of  study  intermediate  between 
the  Mikra  and  the  Mishnah. 

The  professional  translator  of  the  text  of  the 
Bible  in  the  synagogue  was  called  "targeman" 
("torgeman,""metorgeman":  the  common  pronun- 
ciation being  Metcroeman;  sec  Meg.  iv.  4).  His 
duties  naturally  formed  part  of  tho  functions  of  the 
communal  official  ("sofer  ")  who  had  charge  of  Bib- 
lical instruction  (sec  Yer.  Meg.  74d).  Early  in  the 
fourth  century  Samuel  ben  Isaac,  upon  entering  a 
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synagogue,  once  saw  a  teacher  ("sofcr")  read  the 
Targum  from  a  book,  and  bade  him  desist.  Thisanec- 
dote  shows  that  there  was  a  written 
Liturgical  Targum  which  was  used  for  public 
Use.        worship  in  thai  century  in  Palestine. 

although  there  was  tin  definitely  deter- 
mined and  generally  recognized  Targum.  such  as 
existed  in  Babylonia.  The  story  is  told  (Yer.  Her. 
BC)  that  Jose  b.  Abin.  an  amora  of  the  second  half 
of  the  fourth  century,  reprehended  those  who  read 
a  Targum  to  Lev.  xxii.  28  which  laid  a  biased  em- 
phasis on  the  view  that  the  command  contained  in 
that  verse  was  based  on  God's  mercy  (this  same  para- 
phrase is  still  found  in  the  Palestinian  Targum);  sec 
also  the  statements  on  the  erroneous  translation  of 
Ex.  xii.  8.  Lev.  vi.  7,  and  Deut.  xxvi.  4  in  Yer.  Bik. 
65d;  as  well  as  Yer.  Kil.  VfSL,  end,  on  Deut.  xiv.  5; 
and  Meg  iii.  10  on  Lev.  xviii.  21.  In  addition  tn  the 
anecdotes  mentioned  almve,  there  are  earlier  indica- 
tions that  the  Targum  was  committed  to  writing, 
although  for  private  reading  only.  Thus,  the  Mish- 
nah  states  (Tad.  iv.  5)  that  portions  of  the  text  of 
the  Bible  were  "  written  as  a  Targum."  these  doubt- 
less being  Biblical  passages  in  an  Aramaic  transla- 
tion;  and  a  tannaitic  tradition  (Shah.  115a;  Tosef., 
Shah,  xiv.;  Yer.  Shah.  15c;  Massek.  Soferim  v.  15) 
refers  to  an  Aramaic  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job 
which  existed  in  written  form  at  the  time  of  Gama- 
liel I.,  and  which,  after  being  withdrawn  from  use, 
reappeared  la  the  lifetime  at  his  grandson  Gamaliel 
II.  The  Pentateuchal  Targum.  which  was  made 
the  official  Targum  of  the  Babylonian  schools,  was 
it  all  event*  committed  to  writing  nnd  redacted  as 
early  as  the  third  century,  since  its  Masorah  dates 
from  the  first  half  of  that  century.  Two  Palestinian 
arnoraim  of  the  same  century  urged  the  individual 
members  of  the  congregation  to  read  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  weekly  parasbah  twice  in  private  and 
the  Targum  once,  exactly  as  was  done  in  public 
worship:  Joshua  ben  Levi  recommended  this 
practise  to  his  sons  (Ber.  8b),  while  Ammi,  a  pupil 
of  Johanan,  made  it  a  rule  binding  on  every 
one  (ib.  8a).  These  two  dicta  were  especially  in- 
strumental in  authorizing  the  custom  of  reciting 
the  Targum ;  and  it  was  considered  a  religious  duty 
even  in  later  centuries,  when  Aramaic,  the  language 
of  the  Targum.  was  no  longer  the  vernacular  of  the 
Jews.  Owing  to  the  obsolescence  of  the  dialect, 
however,  the  strict  observance  of  the  custom  ceased 
in  the  days  of  the  first  geonim.  About  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  the  gaou  National 

Disuse.  hen  Hilai  reproached  those  who  de 
clared  that  they  could  dispense  with 
the  "Targum  of  the  scholars"  because  the  transla- 
tion in  their  mother  tongue  (Arabic)  was  sufficient 
for  them  (see  Mliller,  "  Einleitung  in  die  Uesponsen 
der  Geonen,"  p.  10H). 

At  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  in  the  beginuing  of  the 
tenth  century  Judah  ibn  £uraish  sent  a  letter  to 
the  community  of  Fez.  in  which  he  reproved  the 
members  for  neglecting  the  Targum.  saving  that  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  that  some  of  them  did  not 
read  the  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Proph- 
ets, although  the  custom  of  such  a  perusal  had 
always  been  observed  in  Babylonia,  Egypt,  Africa, 
and  Spain,  and  had  never  been  abrogated.  Hai 


Gaon  (d.  1038)  was  likewise  much  astonished  to 
hear  that  the  reading  of  the  Targum  had  been 
entirely  abandoned  in  Spain,  a  fact  which  lie  had 
not  known  before  (MMler,  I.e.  p.  211):  and  Samuel 
ha-Nagid  (d.  1050)  also  sharply  criticized  the 
scholars  who  openly  advocated  the  omission  of  the 
reading  of  it.  although  according  to  him  the  Tar- 
gum was  thus  neglected  ouly  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  that  country  (see  the  nsponsum  in  Ber- 
liner. "  Oukelos."  ii.  18»).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  custom  did  entirely  cease  in  Spaiu;  and 
only  in  southern  Arabia  has  it  been  observed  until 
the  present  time  (we  Jacob  Saphir,  "  Elwn  Sappir." 
i.  53b;  Berliner,  I.e.  p.  172),  although  the  Targum  to 
the  haftarot.  together  with  introductions  and  poems 
in  Aramaic,  long  continued  to  be  read  in  some  rituals 
(seeZunz.  "0.  V."  pp.  410.  412;  loVim.  "LiUratur- 
gesch ."  pp.  91  tt  uq.  ■  itkm,  "  Kitus."  pp.  53.  HO  et 
81;  Baeher.  in  - Monatsschrift."  xxii.  220-228). 
Iu  the  synagogues  of  Bokhara  the  Persian  Jews 
read  the  Targum,  together  with  the  Persian  para- 
phrase of  it.  to  the  lmf(arali  for  the  last  day  of  I 'ass- 
over  (isa.  x.  82-xii. ;  see  "Zeit.  far  Hebr.  Bibl." 
iv.  1*1). 

The  Aramaic  translations  of  the  Bible  which  have 
survived  include  all  the  books  excepting  Daniel 
and  Ezra  (together  with  Nehemiab).  which,  being 
written  iu  great  part  in  Aramaic,  have  no  Targum, 
although  one  may  have  existed  in  aucietit  times 

Targumim  to  the  Pentateuch :  1.  Tarjpun 
Onkslot  nr  Babylonian  Targum:  The  official  Targum 
to  the  Pentateuch,  which  subsequently  gained  cur- 
rency and  general  acceptance  throughout  the  Baby- 
lonian schools,  and  was  therefore  called  the  "Baby- 
lonian Targum  "  (on  the  tOSSflsUc  name  "Targum 
Babli  "  see  Berliner,  i.e.  p.  1H0:  "  Mordekal  "  on  Git, 
ix  ,  end,  mentions  an  old  "Targum  Babli"  which 
was  brought  from  Home).  The  title  "Targum  Ou- 
kelos" is  derived  from  the  well-known  passage  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Meg.  8a)  which  discusses 
the  origin  of  the  Targumim:  "R.  Jeremiah  (or,  ac- 
cording to  another  version.  11.  Hiyya  bar  Abba] 
said :  '  The  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  was  composed 
by  the  proselyte  Oukelos  at  the  dictation  of  R  Elie- 
zerand  II.  Joshua. '  "  This  statement  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  error  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  scholars 
of  Babylonia,  who  applied  to  the  Aramaic  transla- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  the  tradition  current  in  Pal- 
estine regarding  the  Greek  version  of  Aquila.  Ac- 
cording to  Yer.  Meg.  71c.  "Aquila  the  proselyte 
translated  the  Pentateuch  in  the  presence  of  R.  Elie- 
zerand  R.  Joshua,  who  praised  him  in  the  words  of 
Ps.  xiv.  3  "  In  this  passage,  moreover.  |{.  Jeremiah 
is  described  as  transmitting  the  tradition  on  the  au- 
thority of  R.  Hiyya  bar  Abba.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  accounts  coincide;  ami  the  identity 
of  "OH  D^PJIKand  13H  D^'PJJ  '»  »'*<>  clear,  so  that 
Oukelos  and  Akylas  (Aquila)  arc  one  and  the  same 
person  (but  see  Onkki.os).  In  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud only  the  first  form  of  the  name  occurs;  the 
second  alone  is  found  in  the  Pilestinian  Talmud; 
while  even  the  Babylonian  Talmud  mentions  Ouke- 
los as  the  author  of  the  Targum  only  in  the  passage 
cited.  The  statements  referring  to  Oukelos  as  the 
author  of  the  Aramaic  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
originated  in  the  post-Talmudic  period,  although 
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they  are  based  entirely  on  Meg.  8a.  The  first  cita- 
tion of  a  targumic  passage  (on  Gen.  xlv.  27)  with 
the  direct  statement  "Onkelos  has  translated"  oc- 
curs in  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxviii.  The  gaou  Sar  Sha- 
lom, writing  in  the  ninth  century,  expressed  him- 
self as  follows  on  the  Targum"  Onkelos:  "The 
Targum  of  which  the  sages  spoke  is  the  one  which 
we  now  have  in  our  hands;  no  sanctity  attaches 
to  the  other  Targumim.  We  have  heard  it  reported 
as  the  tradition  of  ancient  sages  that  God  wrought 
a  great  thing  [miracle]  for  Onkelos  when  He  per- 
mitted him  to  compose  the  Targum."  In  a  similar 
fashion  Maimoniiles  speaks  of  Oukelos  as  the  hearer 
of  ancient  excgetic  traditions  and  as  a  thorough 
master  of  Hebrew  ami  Aramaic  (see  Backer,  "  Die 
Bibelexegese  Moses  Maimunls,"  pp.  88-42).  The 
designation  "  Targum  Onkelos  "  was  accordingly  es- 
tablished in  the  early  portion  of  the  geonic  period, 
and  can  no  longer  be  effaced  from  the  terminology 
of  Jewish  learning. 

The  accepted  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  has  a 
better  claim  to  the  title  "Targum  Babli"  (Babylo- 
nian Targum),  as  has  already  been  explained.  It  is 
noteworthy,  moreover,  that  the  Jews  of  Yemen  re- 
ceived this  Targum,  like  that  to  the  ProphetB,  with 
the  Baby  Ionian  punctuation  (see  Merx,  "Chresto- 
niathia  Targumica");  and  the  colophon  of  a  De 
Rossi  codex  states  that  a  Targum  with  Babylonian 
punctuation  was  brought  to  Europe  (Italy)  from 
Babylon  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  copy  with  the 
Tiberian  punctuation  being  made  from 

Babylo-  it  (see  Berliner,  I.e.  H.  184).  In  the 
nian  Babylonian  Talmud  the  accepted  Tar- 
Influence,  gum  is  called  "our  Targum,"  thus 
connoting  the  Targum  of  Babylonia 
or  of  the  Babylonian  academies  :KM  49a,  "Targum 
didan,"  for  winch  Maimnnides,  in  his  "  Yad,"  Isiiut, 
viii.  4,  substitutes  "Targum  Onkelos"*.  Passages 
from  the  Targum  are  cited  with  great  frequency  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  with  the  introductory  re- 
mark "As  we  translate"  (Berliuer  I.e.  p.  112),  and 
the  Babylonian  geonim  also  speak  of  "  our  Targum  " 
as  contrasted  with  the  Palestinian  Targum  (see  Hai 
Gaon  in  Harkavy,  I.e.  Nos.  15.  248). 

The  Targum  Onkelos,  moreover,  shows  traces  of 
Babylonian  influence  in  its  language,  since  its  vocab- 
ulary contains:  (1)  Aramaic  words  which  occur  else- 
where in  the  Babylonian  vernacular,  e.g.,  the  Hebrew 
ntO  (u  to  sec  ")  is  always  translated  by  K?n,  and  not 
by  the  Palestinian  KDP1,  while  the  Hebrew  3'3D 
("  round  about ")  is  rendered  by  "WP|  Htn  and  not 
by  ^M"IO  "ttriD;  (2)  Aramaic  words  used  to  render 
Greek  words  found  in  the  Palestinian  Targum: 
(3)  a  few  Persian  words,  including  "nahshirkan  " 
(hunter;  Gen.  xxv.  27);  and  "finder ua  "  d'A.  xliii. 
30)  instead  of  the  Greek  aoituv  found  in  the  Pal- 
estinian Targum.  These  peculiarities,  however, 
justify  only  the  assumption  that  the  final  redaction 
of  the  Targum  Onkelos  was  made  in  Babylonia: 
for  its  diction  does  not  resemble  in  any  other  re- 
sjH-cts  the  Aramaic  diction  found  in  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud;  indeed,  as  Noldekc  has  shown 
("  Mandaische  Grammatik,"  p.  xxvii.  1,  "the  ofiicial 
Targum.  although  redacted  in  Babylonia,  is  com- 
posed in  a  dialect  fundamentally  Palestinian."  This 
statement  is  confirmed  by  the  text  of  the  Targum 


Onkelos,  by  the  results  of  historical  investigations 
of  its  origin,  and  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
Palestinian  Targum.  These  researches  into  its  his- 
tory show  that  the  Targum  which  was  made  the 
official  one  was  received  by  the  Babylonian  authori- 
ties from  Palestine,  whence  they  had  taken  the  Mish- 
nah,  theTosefta,  and  the  halakic  midrashim  on  the 
Pentateuch.  The  content  of  the  Targum  shows, 
moreover,  that  it  was  composed  in  Palestine  in  the 
second  century :  for  both  in  its  halakic  and  in  its 
haggadic  portions  it  may  lie  traced  in  great  part  to  • 
the  school  of  Akiba,  and  especially  to  the  tanuaim 
of  that  period  (see  F.  Rosenthal  in  "Bet  Talmud," 
vols,  ii.-iii. :  Berliner.  I.e.  p.  107).  The  Targum 
Onkelos  can  not  be  compared  unqualifiedly  with  the 
Palestinian  Targum.  however,  since  the  latter  has 
been  preserved  only  in  a  much  later  form ;  moreover 
the  majority  of  those  fragments  which  arc  earliest 
seem  to  be  later  than  the  redaction  of  the  Targum 
Onkelos.  Yet  even  in  this  form  the  Palestinian  Tar- 
gum to  the  Pentateuch  furnishes  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  two  Targumim  were  originally  identical, 
as  is  evident  from  many  verses  in  which  they 
agn-e  word  for  word,  such  as  I>ev.  vi.  3.  4.  6-7.  SI.  1 1, 
18-20.  22-28.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  due 
to  two  facte:  (1)  the  Pcntateuchal  Targum  of  the 
tannaltic  period  was  subjected  to  a  thorough  and 
systematic  revision,  which  may  have  taken  place  in 
Palestine,  this  revisiou  of  subject-matter  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  textual  revision  to  make  it  conform 
with  the  vernacular  of  the  Babylonian  Jews;  and 
(2)  the  version  of  the  Targum  resulting  from  this 
double  revision  was  accepted  and  committed  to 
writing  by  the  Babylonian  academies. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Targum  was  thus  re- 
duced to  a  fixed  form  in  Babylonia,  the  Palestinian 
meturgemnnim  had  full  license  to  revise  and  am- 
plify it,  so  that  the  final  redaction  as  it  now  exists 
in  the  so-called  "Targum  pseudo-Jonathan"  (and 
this  is  true  in  even  a  greater  degree  of  the  "  Frag- 
menten-Targum  "  mentioned  below),  though  it  was 
made  as  late  as  the  seventh  century,  approximates 
the  original  Targum  much  more  closely  both  in 
diction  and  in  content,  and  includes  many  elements 
earlier  than  the  Targum  bearing  the 
Peculiari-   name  of  Onkelos  and  belonging  in 
ties.       its  final  form  to  the  third  century. 

The  Masorah  on  the  Targum  Onkelos 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  "  Patshegen,"  a  commentary 
on  this  same  Targum,  written  in  the  thirteenth 
century  ;it  was  edited  by  Berliner(lN77),  and  recdited 
in  alphabetical  order  by  Landatier  ("  I/Ctterbode," 
viii.,  ix.).  This  Masorah  contains  statements  con- 
cerning the  divergencies  between  the  schools  of 
Sura  and  Nehardea.  exactly  as  the  Talmud  (Zeb. 
54a;  Snub.  99b)  alludes  to  controversies  between 
Rub  and  Levi  over  individual  words  in  the  Targum. 
The  system  followed  in  the  revision  of  the  subject- 
matter  which  resulted  in  the  Targum  Onkelos  be- 
comes clear  when  the  latter  is  compared  with  the 
Palestinian  Targum.  The  principal  object  being 
to  conform  the  Targum  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
original  text  both  in  diction  and  in  content,  explana- 
tory notes  were  omitted,  and  the  Hebrew  words 
were  translated  nccording  to  their  etymological 
meaning,  although  the  geographical  names  were  re- 
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tained  in  their  Hebrew  form  almost  without  excep- 
tion, mid  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Hebrew 
was  closely  followed.  The  paraphrastic  style  of 
translation  affected  by  the  Targumiin  generally,  in 
order  to  obviate  all  anthropomorphisms  in  reference 
to  God,  is  observed  with  special  care  in  the  Targum 
Onkelos,  which  employs  paraphrases  also  in  the 
poetic  sections  of  the  Pentateuch  anil  in  many  other 
cases.  In  some  instances  the  original  |>araphrase  is 
abbreviated  in  order  that  the  translation  may  not 
exceed  the  length  of  the  text  too  greatly:  conse- 
quently this  Targum  occasionally  fails  to  represent 
the  original,  as  is  evident  from  paraphrases  preserved 
in  their  entirelv  in  the  Palestinian  Targum.  as  in 
the  ca«e' of  Gen.  iv.  7.  10:  xlix.  3,  22;  Ex.  xiv.  IS; 
Num.  xxiv.  4:  and  Heut.  xxix.  17.  An  example 
of  an  abbreviated  paraphrase  is  found  also  In  the 
Targum  Onkelos  to  Dcut.  i.  44,  as  compared  with 
the  paraphrase  in  Sorah  48b  made  by  a  Babylonian 
amora  of  the  thinl  century. 

2.  The  Palestinian  Targum  (Ttrgum  Yenuhalmi): 
A  responsum  of  Hui  Gaon,  already  cited  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Targumiin,  answers  the  question  con- 
cerning the  "Targum  of  the  Land  of  Israel  [Pales- 
tine] "  In  the  following  words:  "We  do  not  know 
who  composed  it,  nor  do  we  even  know  this  Tar 
gum,  of  which  we  have  heard  only  a  few  passages. 
If  there  is  a  tradition  among  them  [the  Palestinians] 
that  it  has  been  made  the  subjectof  public  discourse 
since  the  days  of  the  ancient  sages  [here  follow  the 
names  of  Palestinian  amoraim  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries],  it  must  be  held  in  the  same  esteem  as 
our  Targum;  for  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
allowed  it.  Rut  if  it  is  less  ancient,  it  is  not  author- 
itative. It  is  very  improbable,  however,  in  our 
opinion,  that  it  Is  of  later  origin  "  (comp.  "  H.  E.  J." 
xlii.  28r>).  The  following  statement  is  quoted  ("  Kol 
Bo,"  §  37)  in  the  name  of  R.  Melr  of  Rothenhurg 
(13th  cent.)  with  reference  to  the  Targum :  "  Strictly 
speaking,  we  should  recite  the  weekly  section  with 
the  Targum  Yeruslialmi,  since  it  explains  the  He- 
brew text  in  fuller  detail  than  does  our  Targum ;  but 
we  do  not  possess  it,  and  we  follow,  moreover,  the 
custom  of  the  Babylonians."  Both  these  statements 
Indicate  that  the  Palestinian  Targum  was  rarely 

found  in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  it 
Supposed    was  frequently  quoted  after  the  elev- 
Author-    enth  century  (see  Zunz,  "Q.  V."  pp. 
ship.       66W »fq.), especially  in  the  " '  Aruk"  of 

Natlian  b.  Jehicl.  which  explains 
many  words  found  In  it.  Another  Italian.  Menahem 
b.  Solomon,  took  the  term  "Yeruslialmi"  (which 
must  lie  interpreted  as  in  the  title  "Talmud  Ycru- 
shulmi")  literally,  and  quoted  the  Palestinian  Tar- 
gum with  the  prefatory  remark.  "  The  Jerusalemites 
translated. "  or  "  The  Targum  of  the  People  of  the  Holy 
City."  After  the  fourteenth  century  Jonathan  b. 
Uzziel,  author  of  the  Targum  to  the  Prophets,  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Palestinian 
Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  also,  the  first  to  ascribe 
this  work  to  him  being  Menahem  Rcranati  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  This  error  was 
probably  due  to  an  incorrect  analysis  of  the  abbre- 
viation »'Jl  (=  "Targum  Yeruslialmi").  which  was 
supposed  to  denote  -  Targum  Jonathan."  The  state- 
ment in  the  Zohar  (i   89a.  on  Gen.  xv.  1)  that 


Onkelos  translated  the  Torah,  and  Jonathan  the 
Mikra.  does  not  mean,  as  Ginsburger  thinks 
(-Pseudo  Jonathan,"  p.  viii.i.  thai  according  to 
the  Zohar  Jonathan  translated  the  entire  Bible, 
and  thus  the  Pentateuch;  but  the  word  "Mikra" 
here  refers  to  the  Prophets  (see  "  R.  E.  J."  xxii.  46). 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  view,  first  advanced 
by  Rccauuti,  that  Jonathan  coni|>osed  also  a  Tar- 
gum on  the  Pentateuch,  was  due  to  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  in  the  Zohar.  Azariuh  del 
Rossi,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  suites 
("Me  or  Enuyim,"  ed.  Wilns,  p.  127)  that  he  saw 
two  manuscripts  of  the  Palestinian  Targum  which 
agreed  in  every  detail,  one  of  which  was  entitled 
"Targum  Yeruslialmi"  and  the  other  -Targum 
Jonathan  h.  L'zziel."  The  editio  princeps  of  the 
complete  Palestinian  Targum  was  printed  from  the 
latter  (Venice.  1591  \  thus  giving  currency  to  the 
erroneous  title. 

In  addition  to  the  complete  Palestinian  Targum 
(pseudo-Jonathan)  there  exist  fragmentsof  the  Pal- 
estinian Targum  termed  "Targum  Yeruslialmi"; 
but  of  these  fragments,  comprised  under  the  generic 
term  -Fragment-Targum."  only  those  were  until 
recently  known  which  were  first  published  in  Bom- 
iH-rg  s  "  Riblia  Rabbinica  "  in  IfllH  on  the  basis  of 
Codex  Vaticanus  No.  440.  A  few  years  ago.  how- 
ever. Ginsburger  edited  under  the  title  "Has  Frair- 
mententlmrgtim  "  (Berlin.  1899) a  numltcr  of  other 
fragments  from  manuscript  sources,  especially  from 
Codex  Parisiensis  No.  110.  as  well  as  the  quotations 
from  the  Targum  Yeruslialmi  found  in  ancient  au- 
thors. This  work  rendered  a  large  amount  of  ad- 
ditional material  available  for  the  criticism  of  the 
Palestinian  Turgnni.  even  though  a  considerable  ad- 
vance hud  already  lieeu  made  by  Bassfreund  in  his 
"  rragmenten-Targnm  r.um  Pentateuch"  (see  "Mo- 
natsschrift."  1  WW,  xl. ).  The  general  views  concern- 
ing the  Palestinian  Targum  and  its  relution  to  On- 
kelos have  lieen  modified  hut  slightly  by  these  new 
publications.  Although  the  relation  of  the  Targum 
Yeruslialmi  to  Onkelos  has  already  liccn  discussed,  it 
may  be  added  here  that  the  complete  Palestinian  Tar- 
gum, as  it  is  found  in  the  pseudo-Jonathan,  is  not 
earlier  than  the  seventh  century;  for  it  mentions 
Ayeshah  (  A'ishah)  (or,  according  to  another  readiug, 
K  hud  ija  [Had  i  jali])  and  Fat  I  ma,  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  Mohammed,  as  wives  of  Ishmnel,  who  was  regard- 
ed as  Mohammed's  ancestor.  It  originated,  moreover, 
at  a  period  when  the  Targum  Onkelos  was  exercising 
its  influence  on  the  Occident;  for  the  redactor  of  the 
Palestinian  Targum  in  this  form  combined  many 
passages  of  the  two  translations  as  they  now  exist 
in  the  Targum  Yeruslmlini  and  the  Targum  Onke- 
los (see  D.  M.  G."  xxvlii.  69  ft  art/.),  besides  re- 
vealing his  dependence  on  the  Onkelos  in  other  re- 
spects as  well.  The  fragments  of  the  Targum 
YcruHhalmi  are  not  all  contemporaneous;  and  many 
passages  contain  several  versions  of  the  same  verses, 
while  certain  sections  are  designated  as  additions 
(-  toscfta  ").  The  text  of  the  majority 
Relation  to  of  the  fragments  is  older  than  the 

Onkelos.     pseudo-Jonathan  ;  and  these  remnants. 

which  frequently  consist  of  a  single 
word  only  or  of  a  portion  of  a  verse,  have  been  fused 
according  to  a  principle  which  can  no  louger  be 
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recognized ;  but  they  may  Lave  consisted  in  part 
of  glosses  written  by  some  copyist  on  the  margin 
of  the  Onkelos,  although  without  system  and 
thus  without  completeness.  Many  of  these  frag- 
ments, especially  the  haggodic  paraphrases,  agree 
with  the  pseudo-Jonathan,  which  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  older  than  some  of  them.  In  like 
manner,  haggadic  additions  were  made  in  late  r  cen- 
turies to  the  text  of  the  Targum.  so  that  an  African 
manuscript  of  the  year  1487  alludes  to  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1458,  Early  in 
the  twelfth  century  Judah  ben  Barzillai  wrote  as 
follows  with  regard  to  these  additions:  "The  Pales- 
tinian Targum  contains  haggadic  sayings  added  by 
those  who  led  in  prayer  and  who  also  wad  the  Tar- 
gum,  insisting  that  these  sayings  be  recited  in  the 
synagogue  as  interpretations  of  the  text  of  the 
Bible."  Despite  the  numerous  additions  to  the 
Palestinian  Targum,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  fragments  are  of  later  date 
than  Onkelos,  both  pseudo-Jonathan  and  the  frag- 
ments contain  much  that  lias  survived  from  a  very 
early  period;  iudced.  the  nucleus  of  the  Palestinian 
Targum  is  older  than  the  Babylonian,  which  was 
redacted  from  it. 

Targum  to  the  Prophets:  1.  The  Official  Tar- 
gum to  the  Prophets :  Like  the  Targum  Onkelos  to 
the  Pentateuch  the  Targum  to  the  Books  of  the 
Prophets  gained  general  recognition  in  Babylonia  in 
the  third  century :  and  from  the  Babylonian  acade- 
mies it  was  carried  throughout  the  Diaspora.  It 
originated,  however,  in  Palestine,  and 
Targum  was  then  adapted  to  the  vernacular  of 
Jonathan.  Babylonia:  so  that  it  contains  the  same 
linguistic  peculiarities  as  the  Targum 
Onkelos,  including  sporadic  instances  of  Persian 
words  (e.g..  "enderun."  Judges  xv.  1,  xvi.  12:  Joel 
ii.  16:  -dastaka"  =  "dastah,"  Judges  Hi.  22).  In 
cases  where  the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  texts 
differ,  this  Targum  follows  the  latter  ("  madinha'e  "; 
see  Pinsker,  "Einlcitung  in  die  Babylonische  Punk 
tuatlon,"  p.  124).  It  originated,  like  the  Targum  to 
the  Pentateuch,  in  the  reading,  during  the  service, 
of  a  translation  from  the  Prophets,  together  with 
the  weekly  lesson.  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  that  the  Targum  accepted  in 
Babylonia  was  Palestinian  in  origin ;  and  a  tannaitic 
tradition  is  quoted  lu  the  passage  already  cited  from 
Megitlah  (tta),  which  declares  that  the  Targum  to  the 
Prophets  was  composed  by  Jonathan  b.  I'zzicl 
"from  the  mouths  of  Huggai,  Zechariah.  and  Mala- 
chi  "  thus  implying  that  it  was  based  on  traditions 
derived  from  the  last  prophets.  The  additional 
statements  that  on  this  account  the  entire  land  of 
Israel  was  shaken  and  tliat  a  voice  from  heaven 
cried:  "Who  hath  revealed  my  secrets  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men?"  are  simply  legendary  reflections  of 
the  novelty  of  Jonathan's  undertaking,  and  of  the 
disapprobation  which  it  evoked.  The  story  adds 
that  Jonathan  wished  to  trauslate  the  Hagiograpba 
also,  but  that  a  heavenly  voice  bade  him  desist. 
The  Targum  to  Job,  which,  as  already  noted,  was 
withdrawn  from  circulation  by  Gamaliel  L,  may 
have  represented  the  result  of  his  attempts  to  trans- 
late the  Hagiograpba  (see  Bacher.  -  Ag.  Tan."  i.  28 
ei  *eo. ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  20  tt  teq  ).   Jonathan  b.  Uz 


m  is  named  as  Hillel's  most  prominent  pupil 
(comp.  Jew.  Encyc.  vi.  899,  «.r.  Hii.lel);  and  the 
reference  to  his  Targum  is  at  all  events  of  historical 
value,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  controvert  the 
assumption  that  it  served  as  the  foundation  for  the 
present  Targum  to  the  Prophets.  It  was  thoroughly 
revised,  however,  before  it  was  redacted  in  Baby- 
lonia. In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  it  is  quoted  with 
especial  frequency  by  Joseph,  head  of  the  Academy 
of  Pumbedita  (see  Bacher,  "Ag.  Bab.  Amor."  p. 
108),  who  says,  with  reference  to  two  Biblical  pas- 
sages (Isa.  viii.  GandZech.  xii.  11):  "If  there  were  no 
Targum  to  it  we  should  not  know  the  meaning  of 
these  verses  "  (Sanh.  94b ;  M.  K\  28b ;  Meg.  8a).  This 
shows  that  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  the  Targum  to  the  Prophets  was  recog- 
nized as  of  ancient  authority.  Hai  Gaon  apparently 
regarded  Joseph  as  its  author,  since  he  cited  passages 
from  it  with  the  words  "Rab  Joseph  has  trans- 
lated "  (commentary  on  Tohorot,  quoted  in  the 
"  •Aiuk" ;  see  Kohut,  "  Aruch  Completum,"  il.  298a. 
308a).  As  a  whole,  this  Targum  resembles  that  of 
Onkelos.  although  it  does  not  follow  the  Hebrew 
text  so  closely,  and  paraphrases  more  freely,  in  har- 
mony with  the  text  of  the  prophetic  books.  The 
Targum  to  the  Prophets  is  undoubtedly  the  result 
of  a  single  redaction. 

2.  A  Palestinian  Targum  (Targum  Yenuhalmi) : 
This  Targum  to  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Bible 
is  frequently  cited  by  early  authors,  especially  by 
Rashi  and  David  Kim  hi  The  Codex  Reuchlinianus, 
written  in  1105 (ed.  Lagarde,  "  Prophetai  Chaldaice," 
1872),  contains  eighty  extracts  from 

Targum  the  Targum  Yerushalmi,  in  addition 
Yeru-      to  many  variants  given  in  the  margin 

•halmi.  under  different  designations,  many  of 
them  with  the  note  that  they  were 
taken  from  "another  copy  "  of  the  Targum.  Lin- 
guistically they  are  Palestinian  In  origin.  Most  of 
the  quotations  given  in  the  Targum  Yerushalmi  are 
liuggadic  additions,  frequently  traceable  to  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  so  that  this  Palestinian  Targum 
to  the  Prophets  belongs  to  a  later  period,  when  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  had  begun  to  exert  an  influence 
upon  Palestinian  literature.  The  relation  of  the 
variants  of  this  Targum  to  the  Babylonian  Tnrgum 
to  the  Prophets  is,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  that 
of  the  fragments  of  the  Palestinian  Targum  to  the 
Onkelos;  and  they  show  the  changes  to  which  the 
targumic  text  was  subjected  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries, and  which  are  shown  also  both  by  the  earliest 
editions  of  the  Targum  to  the  Prophets  and  by  their 
relation  to  the  text  of  the  Codex  Reuchlinianus. 
This  question  is  discussed  in  detail  by  Bacher, 
"  Kritischc  I'ntersuchungen  zum  Prophetentargum  " 
("Z.  D.  M.  G."xxviii.  1-58).  Additions  ("  tosef to  ") 
to  the  Targum  to  the  Prophets,  similar  in  most 
cases  to  those  in  the  Targum  Yerushalmi,  are  also 
cited,  especially  by  David  Kimhi.  The  chief  extant 
portion  of  this  Palestinian  Targum  is  the  translation 
of  the  haftorot  (see  Zunz,  "G.  V."  pp.  79,  412). 

Targum  to  the  Hagiographa:  The  Babylo- 
nian Targumim  to  the  Pentateuch  and  that  to  the 
Prophets  were  the  only  ones  which  enjoyed  official 
recognition ;  so  that  even  in  Babylonia  there  was  no 
authorized  Targum  to  the  Hagiographa.  since  this 
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portion  of  the  Bible  furnished  no  sidrot  for  public 
worship.  This  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  legend,  al- 
ready noted,  that  Jonathan  ben  I'zziel  was  forbidden 
to  translate  the  Hagiographa.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  extant  Targuniim  on  the  haglogruphic  books; 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  Palestinian  in  origin, 
although  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  its  language 
influenced  the  Tnrgutnim  on  the  Five  Megillot. 

1.  To  the  Pcalma  and  to  Job :  These  Targumim 
form  a  separate  group,  and.  in  view  of  their  eutire 
agreement  in  diction,  hennencntics,  and  use  of 
the  Hnggadah,  may  have  a  common  origin.  In 
no  other  Targum,  excepting  the  Targum  Sheni  to 
Esther,  docs  ay}r>»t.  the  Greek  word  for  "angel," 
occur.    In   rendering  Pb.  XYUL,  the  Targum  to 

Psalms  avails  itself  of  the  Targum  to 
A  Separate  II  Hum.  xxii.,  although  it  does  not 
Group.  reproduce  the  linguistic  peculiarities 
found  in  the  Babylonian  recension  of 
the  latter.  The  Targum  to  Psalms  contains  an  in- 
teresting dramatization  of  Ps.  xci.,  cxviii,  and 
exxxvii..  while  both  in  it  and  in  the  Targum  to  Job 
the  two  constant  themes  are  the  law  of  God  and  its 
study,  and  the  future  life  and  its  retribution.  In 
Ps.  cviif.  12  the  parallel  construction  in  the  two  lec- 
tions of  the  verse  is  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
mention  Home  and  Constantinople  as  the  two  capi- 
tals of  the  Roman  empire,  thus  indicating  that  the 
work  was  composed  before  the  fall  of  Home  in  476. 
The  Targum  to  Job  iv.  10  (where  'jtf  is  read  instead 

of  *jk>)  also  seems  to  allude  to  the  division  of  the 

empire;  and  this  hypothesis  is  continued  by  the 
presence  of  a  Greek  and  a  I>atin  word  in  the  Tar- 
gum to  Job,  which  in  all  cases  renders  "nagid  "  or 
"nndib"  by  aproi'  (on  this  word  as  an  ofllcial  title  in 
the  Jewish  communities,  see  Sehurer.  "Gcsch."  II, 
518).  and  translates  "l.mncf"  by  "delator."  a  term 
which  was  applied  in  the  Roman  empire  to  the 
vilest  class  of  informers.  Characteristic  of  both 
these  Targumim  is  the  fact  that  they  contain  more 
variants  from  the  Mason-tic  text  in  vowel-points  and 
even  in  consonants  than  any  other  Targum,  about 
fifty  of  them  occurring  in  the  Targum  to  Psalms,  and 
almost  as  many  being  found  in  tin-  Targum  to  Job. 
despite  its  relative  brevity.  A  number  of  these 
Tariants  occur  also  in  the  Scptuagint  and  in  the 
Peshifta,  thus  affording  a  continuation  of  the  early 
date  of  composition  assigned  to  the  two  Targumim 
Both  of  these  contain,  moreover,  a  number  of  vari- 
ants, fifty  verses  of  Job  having  two.  and  sometimes 
three,  translations,  of  which  the  second  is  the  orig- 
inal, While  the  later  reading  is  put  first  if  or  a  con 
ftrrtiation  of  the  statements  in  "  Moiintsschrift."  xx. 
218,  see  Perles,  %!>.  vii.  147.  and  "  R.  E.  J,"  xxi.  122) 
The  Targum  to  Psalms,  like  that  to  Job,  is  quoted 
by  Nab  man  ides  under  the  title  "Targum  Yeru- 
shalmi"  (ZunK,  "O.  V."  p.  80). 

2.  To  Proverbs :  This  Targum  differs  from  all 
other  J udieo- Aramaic  translations  of  the  Bible  in 
that  it  shows  Syriac  characteristics,  and  also  agrees 
in  other  respects  with  the  Peshit,tn.  t<>  which,  ac- 
cording to  Oeiger  ("  Nachgclussene  Schriftcn,"  iv. 
112).  one  half  of  it  corresponds  word  for  word. 
This  Targum  contains  scarcely  any  haggadic  para- 
phrases.   It  may  be  assumed  either  that  its  author 


used  or,  rather,  revised  the  Peshitta,  or.  with  a 
greater  degree  of  probability,  that  the  Targum 
to  Proverbs  was  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
the  Pc*hi|ta  of  that  book,  the  Syriac  version  itself 
being  based  on  a  translation  originally  intended  for 
Jews  w  ho  spoke  the  Syriac  dialect.  This  Targum 
also  is  quoted  in  the  "  Aruk  "  and  by  Nabmanides 
as  "Targum  Yerushalmi  "  (Zunz.  /  r  ). 

3.  To  the  Five  Megillot :  These  Targumim  an- alike 
iu  so  far  as  all  of  them  are  essentially  detailed  hag- 
gadic paraphrases.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  Targum  to  Canticles,  in  which  the  book  is  in- 
terpreted as  an  allegory  of  the  relation  between  God 
ami  Israel  and  of  the  history  of  Israel  In  the 
"'Anik,"  the  first  work  to  cite  these  Targumim,  the 
Targum  to  Canticles  is  once  (».r.  H'DrE*  called 
"Targum  Yerushalmi'';  anil  Rnshi  applies  the  same 
name  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Dent,  iii.  4)  to  the  second  Tar- 
gum on  Esther,  the  so-called  "Targum  Sheni," 
which  may  be  termed,  in  view  of  it«  length,  and 
of  the  fact  that  it  iKtrays  eastern  Aramaic  influences 
in  its  diction,  an  Aramaic  miilrash  on  Esther.  This 
last-named  work,  which  is  quoted  as  early  as  theMus- 
sek.  Soferim  (xiii.  61,  has  proved  extremely  popular. 
The  Book  of  Esther  is  the  only  one  of  the  hagio- 
graphic  hooka  which  has  a  Targum  noticed  by  the 
Halakah,  rule  s  for  its  reading  having  been  formu- 
late* 1  as  early  as  the  tannaitic  period.  The  other 
"scrolls."  however,  were  also  used  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  liturgy,  Is-ing  read  on  festivals  and  on  the 
Ninth  of  Ab.  which  fact  explain*  the  discursiveness 
of  their  Targumim. 

4.  To  Chronicle*  :  This  Targum  follows  the  Pales- 
tinian Targumim  both  in  language  and  in  its  hag- 
gadic paraphrases,  although  it  shows  the  influence 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  also.  It  remained  almost 
wholly  unknown,  however,  not  being  cited  even 
in  the  "'Aruk,"  imr  included  iu  the  first  editions 
of  the  Tnrgumim.  It  was  first  published  in  1680 
(and  1683)  by  M.  K.  Beck  from  an  Erfurt  codex  of 
1343;  and  it  was  again  edited,  by  D.  Wilkins  in 
1715.  on  the  Ivasis  of  a  Cambridge  manuscript  of 
1847.  this  edition  containing  a  later  revision  of  the 

targumic  text 

Among  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Esther  the 
"Halom  Mordckai "  (Dream  of  Mordccai)  hais  been 
preserved  iu  a  Targum  which  is  designated  in  a 
manuscript  as  an  integral  part  ion  of  the  Targum 
to  the  llagiogrnpha.    This  passage,  divided  into 

fifty  ime  verses  in  Biblical  fashion,  has 
Apocryphal  been  printed  in  Ltganic's  edition  of 
Additions  the  Targutnim  ("Hagiographa  dial 
to  Esther,  daice."  pp.  352-3651  and  in  Merx's 

"  Chrestomathia  Targumica."  pp.  154- 
164  (see  Bacher  in  " Monatsschrift."  istil*.  xviii. 
543  rt  *•«.).  On  the  Targum  to  the  Book  of  Tobit, 
known  to  Jerome,  and  preserved  in  a  recension 
published  by  A.  Neubauer ("The  Book  of  Tobit." 
Oxford.  1878),  si-e  Dal  man,  "Gram  mat!  k  dee  Jtv 

diseh-Palilstineiisisehen  Aramaiscb."  pp.  27-29).  It 
is  probable,  moreover,  that  a  complete  Aramaic 
translation  of  Ben  Sira  once  existed       p,  2!»). 

Tlie  view  prevailed  at  an  early  time  that  the 
■mora  Joseph  b  llama,  w  ho  had  the  reputation  of 
being  thoroughly  versed  in  the.  Targumim  to  the 
Prophets,  was  the  author  of  the  Targumim  to  the 
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Hagiographa.  In  the  Masseket  Soferim  (I.e.)  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Targutn  Slteni  to  Esth.  iii.  1  is  in 
troduced  by  the  words  "Tlrgem  Rab  Yosef "  (Rah 
Joseph  has  translated);  and  a  manuscript  of  1288, 
in  the  municipal  library  of  Breslau,  appends  to  the 
"  Dream  of  Mordeeai "  the  statement :  "  This  is  the 
eml  of  the  book  of  the  Targutn  on  the  Ilagiographa, 
translated  by  Rab  Joseph."  The  manuscript  from 
which  the  copyist  of  the  Breslau  codex  took  the 
*  Dream  of  Mnrdecai,"  together  with  this  colophon, 
included  therefore  nil  the  Targumim  to  the  Ilagi- 
ographa. excepting  that  to  Chronicles,  the  one  to 
Est  her  standing  last(we«Monataachrift,"  xviii.  843). 
In  Ids  commentary  on  Ex.  xv.  2  and  Lev.  xx.  17, 
moreover,  Samuel  ben  MeTr,  writing  in  the  twelfth 
century,  quoted  targumic  passages  on  Job  and 
Proverbs  in  the  name  of  R.  Joseph.  The  belief 
that  Joseph  was  the  translator  of  the  Hagiographa 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  phrase  frequently  found 
in  the  Talmud,  "as  Rab  Joseph  has  translated," 
was  referred  to  the  Targum  to  the  Hagiographa.  al- 
though it  occurred  only  in  passages  from  the  Proph- 
ets and,  according  to  one  reading  (8opih  48b),  in  a 
single  passage  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Palestinian 
characteristics  of  the  hagiographic  Targumim.  and 
the  fact  that  the  translations  of  the  several  books 
are  differentiated  according  to  the  grouping  noted 
above,  prove  that  the  view  is  historically  baseless. 
The  Tosafot  (to  Shah.  1  15a,  below),  since  they  as- 
rribed  a  tannaitic  origin  to  the  Targum  to  the 
Hagiographa  (com p.  Tos.  to  Meg.  21b),  naturally 
refused  to  accept  the  theory  of  Joseph  s  authorship". 

Bibuooraphv  :  editions  Tanrom  to  the  Pentateuch :  Onkeluo. 
edltlo  prlnccn*.  Bologna.  1482 ;  Sabblonetta.  1557  (reprinted 
by  Berliner.  Targum  (lukelo*,  Berlin.  18»4i;  pBeudo-Jonmlmri. 
Venice.  1.5V1:  Fragmenl-Targum,  In  Riblia  Rabbinlca, 
Appendix,  lb.  ISIS.  Tannim  to  the Prophets :  edltlo  prlncer*. 
Lrlria,  1494;  Venice,  1518;  Uganlc.  Prophettr  Chaldaiee, 
I>-lfwlr,  1H72.  Pnetorlua  bu  edited  Joshua  and  Judge*  on 
the  basis  of  itiumiscrtpt*  from  Yemen  with  tmperllnenr  punctu- 
ation (l««l.  IWII;  nee  Thealoai*rhe  LitertUurzeilung.  xxv. 
1«4.  xxvl.  181 1 ;  Alfr.  Levy,  lyohelrt,  Breslau.  1MK.  Tannim 
to  the  Hagfc.gropha  :  Venice.  1517:  IjiRiirde.  Hagittgrapha 
t  luUtialee,  Mfmtr,  1873.  On  the  editions  of  theTarmiui  to 
(  hronides  »ee  above.  7'oruwm  Shenl.  ed.  L.  Munk.  Herlln, 
1870.  The  polyglot  and  rahhlntcal  Bibles  (see  Berliner.  I.e. 
II.  IS7-IB0).  an  well  na  numerous  /rther  editions.  The  three 
Taryutiilni  to  the  Pentateuch  were  translated  into  English 
by  J.  W.  Etherldire  (London.  Istu;.  ls«5>;  and  (ierman  trans- 
latl'.na  of  considerable  lenjrth  are  given  hy  Winter  and 
Wunsche.  Die  Jitdlrehe  Lilteratttr,  I.  ft!  79. 

tin  the  l  aryuiM  in  general :  the  various  Introductions  to  the 
Bible:  Zunz,  G.  V.  pp.  rtl-83;  Z.  Krankel.  Ki»t>i>*  zu  <Un 
Targumim,  In  Zritoehrift  fllr  dir  I,;  ligio*t  n  luterr**en 
tit*  .hutenthum*,  IMS.  111.  IKMlt  :  (iefger.  Vrxchrift,  pp. 
102  l«7 ;  Idem.  Xaehgthuveitt  Schrifte n,  Iv.  »s-ll«;  (i.  Dal- 
man.  Grommatik  dt*  Jihli»eh-PaliM in,  n « h,  n  Aramtl- 
ireh.  pp.  21  27  ;  Hamburger,  R.  R.  T.  II.  I1H7-I |H5 ;  E.  Nestle, 
In  /:..••''  >t  und  RitteHlbertragungr  it,  I>P-  103  170,  Letrwlc 
1«C:  Buhl,  Knntm  toid  Tcrf  tie*  Allen  Textament*.  1HW 
pp.  IS*  1*4. 

on  the  Targumim  to  the  Pentateuch  :  I.uzzatto.  Ohcb  Ger, 
Vienna,  1*30  (see  Cracow  eil.  ISHfo;  Levy,  f'rhrr  Gnktlot, 
etc..  In  (ielger'a  Ilw,  '/a  it.  J  (Id.  Ttte.4.  1844.  vol.  v.:  EUrst. 
tn  Orient.  HI.  1845;  A  (ieiger.  Ha*  Xarlt  OiiAWok  Rt- 
nnniio  H.it„,lniii." ■)„■  Tarouiit,  In  his  JHil.  Zeit.  lx.  85-194- 
A.  Berliner.  fkwT'trffum  Gitkrlo*.  ||..  Berlin,  1884  :  Anger.  /* 
Onkrto  Cbalilaleo.  Lelpwlc.  |84«;  M.  Fiicdmann.  tnikrlnx  unit 
AkuiiiM.  Vienna.  IstW;  Sehonfelder.  Oitkrlm  unit  Pexrhlttii, 
Munich,  1NM:  Maybauiti.  Die  Aitthrttixtmnriihun  unit  An- 

tl„.,r,,«itl         ttti  thtkrltm,  etc„  Rrenlnti.  lMTtl;  S.  Singer. 

CHikri-*  und  ita*  Vt  rhiill ttita  Selnt*  Tnraum  zur  Hnlnelnt. 
rrankfort-on-llM^Main,  im ;  II.  Bamstcln.  Tht  Tarwtm  of 
OnkeUm  tn  Uettenif,  I»ndon,  1HHS;  E.  Kauuwch.  Stitthii- 
tunoen  fl/irr  eiue  Alte  Ihtntlarhrifl  tie*  Titryuin  tntkeUm, 
Halle.  1MB:  A.  Merx,  AttmerkunQen  III,,  r  die  Vitenltm- 
tUm  der  Taruume*  In  \'e rhnntflunvtn  dt*  hVnftrn  firien- 
talMtnennt/remejt.  II.  1,  14.VIWI;  G.  B.  Winer.  TV  J„na- 
thiiiih  tn  ffiitalruchvm  Parnt>tim*i  Chaidaiea,  Erlaniren 
l«Sl;  H,  Petermann.  Pe  Indole  fnrnphreutem  Qtiem  Jo iiu- 
Uutni*  Kne  JHcUttr.  BeTlln.  1S3I :  R.  baer.  Geut  de*  Vrru- 
- '.  In  lfoiw<A»c/ir</(,  1851-58.  I.  f~ 


Traub.  Vtber  den  Grift  der  UebenicUunq  de*  Jonathan  b. 
EMrl  zum  I'cntateueh,  lb.  1857.  vl.  8B-1U ;  Sellffaohti.  De 
DualtuH  HtertmAwnitamiii  Pentateuchi  l*araitlirn*iliua, 
HreKlau.  1M5S;  S.  lironnuann.  Die  Jmntthan'aelf  Penta- 
tetielilUtenteltuini  in  lltrrm  VerMllnuvte  zur  HtUaeha, 
Uiiwlc  1(*7»;  W.  H»u-ber.  Vtlirr  dat  Geaeiuvilior  VerhaU- 
ninx  der  Pt ntate tteh-Tarvttittim,  in  7..  D.  M.  G.  lS74,xxvlli. 
■W-72:  J.  Baaafreund.  Imi*  Fragmenteii-TarQum  zum  Pen- 
talruch.  In  Montttmeltrift.  1MM5.  xl.  1  14,  4»,  «7.  97  lift,  145- 
l«l.  241  252.  a52  »I6.  :»Uuf.:  N.  Neumark.  Leriktilirehe 
UnUrnwhunoen  zur  Spraehe  de*  Jeruralemi*ehen  Penta- 
teueh-TnrgvM.  Berlin,  i»B. 

On  the  Targum  to  the  PropheU:  Z.  Krankel.  Ztt  dem  Tor- 
aunt  der  Prophet  tn,  Breslau,  1K72;  H.  8.  U-vv,  Tttitptm  to 
iMioh  i„  with  t'ommeutarv.  Lomlon.  lssu:  l'<irnlll.  Dot 
Tnruum  ztiden  Prophrten,  I..  InStade'sZ.  it*ehrift.  vll.  Til- 
t's,; Idem.  Da»  Ruch  tie*  Prttphettn  Kzeehiel,  ISNt,  pp.  Ul>- 
1*1;  H.  Welas.  Die  Pt*thUha  zu  Drutero-Jemtjn  titid  Ihr 
ierhiUtiti**  zum  .  .  .  Taraum,  Halle,  IHKJ;  M.  Sehok 
<S<'h(jnber«er>,  Die  Suri*ehe  Vetmnetzuna  tier  Ztn',t(  Kiel- 
nen  Prophrten  und  Rir  VtrhHll it i**  zum  .  .  .  Teirawn, 
Breslau,  1W7. 

On  the  Targum  to  tlie  Hagiographa :  W.  Bacher.  [hut  Tar- 
Uinn  zu  dtn  Pauline n.  In  \lotutt**chrift,  IH72,  xxl.  4<H  410, 
4«2  UT-i;  Idem.  I  hi*  Taraum  zu  Hiob.  ih.  1S7I.  xx.  •.tW-223, 
2K1  ft  *rq.:  S.  Minimum,  filter  tlie  Spraehe  ties  Taraum 
zu  den  Sprtlehen  und  Desrtn  Verhtlltnia  zum  Surer.  In 
Men'*  ^rtTiff.  II.  AO  Kl;  T.  Noldeke,  Da*  Taraum  zu  tlen 
Sprtlehen,  lb.  pp.  24O-240;  H.  Pltikuaa.  Die  Suri*ehe  Velier- 
tetzuugder  Procerltitn  .  .  .  und  Ihr  Verhaitninttzitm  Tar- 
gum, In  Stade's  Zeit*ehri(t,  18B4,  xlv.  05-141.  161  102;  A. 
Abeleaz.  Die  Suri*rhe  Veliernelzttng  tier  Klagetiedrr  unit 
Ihr  VerhttUnUn  zum  Targum,  t.leswen.  lstJO :  A.  Welaa.De 
/  '  i  Job  Parajihrtui if  haldaiea,  Brenlau,  1873;  A.  INwiier, 
Da*  Targum  Rinehon  zu  tlem  BlltHnehen  Ruehe  Kuther. 
tb.  !«M ;  8.  Oetbtuuia.  Da*  TargitmSheni  zum  Buehe  K»tlier> 
KrankforHui-the-Maln,  ISBI;  J.  Rela.  Da*  Targum  Slteni  zu 
dem  Ruehe  K*ther.  In  Moualtwhrlft.  1S7H,  xxv.;  ISH1.  xxx.' 
P.  CaMeLZweile*  Targum  zum  Ruehe  Ktsthrr,  Lelpalc.  1SK5; 
M.  Rosenherg  and  K.  Kohler.  Da*  Targum  zur  Chrnnik.  In 
tielger's  JO/I.  Zeit.  187a  vlll.  72-HO,  1X5-1SI.  263-278. 

Hehrew  works  on  the  Targum  :  the  commentaries  Patxhe- 
gen  of  the  thirteenth  century,  printed  In  the  Wllna  edition  of 
the  Pentateuch,  1874  :  N.  Adler.  Xrtlnah  la-Grr.  In  the  same 
edition:  S.  B.  8ehefU>l,  Ri'ure  Onkfio*.  ed.  I.  Perlem  Munh-h. 
is«8:  Ahmlmm  hen  Elijah  of  Wllria,  Thru-rim  Abraham.  Je- 
nisalem.  18HH.  Outer  Hebrew  worka:  Isaiah  Berlin,  ,Wi;ir 
Targima.  Bnailau.  1.<1| ;  Wllna.  1838:  H.  Cbaje*.  /r»rc  Ri- 
nah,  Zolkier.  1849;  B.  Berkowilz,  -OrVh  Or.  Wllna,  184.1; 
Idem.  f>hcm  tre-^lrnlali.  lb.  1850;  idem,  Ifali/ot  u-Semalot, 


lb.  1874 :  Idem.  Abne  Ziuuun,  lb.  1877  ;  j:  Belfmann,  Sedeh 
1875  ;  Idem.  Ma' 


Aram, 
St.  ~ 


Darke  ha-Targi. 


um  fm, 
W.  B. 

TARNOPOL:  Town  of  eastern  Qalicla,  Aus- 
tria; situated  on  the  Bereth.  It  was  founded  in  1540 
by  the  Polish  hetman  Johanu  Tarnowski.  Polish 
Jews  were  at  once  admitted,  and  soon  formed  a  ma- 
jority of  the  population;  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  there  were 800  Jewish  families 
in  the  city.  Among  the  towns  destroyed  by 
OHXWUIICKI  during  his  march  of  devastation  from 
Zloczow  through  Galicia  was  Tarnopol,  the  large 
Jewish  population  of  which  carried  on  an  extensive 
trade.  Shortly  afterward,  however,  when  the  Cos- 
sacks hud  been  subdued  by  John  Casimir  II..  of 
Poland,  the  town  began  to  prosper  anew,  and  its 
Jewish  population  exceeded  all  previous  figures. 
It  may  he  noted  that  Husidism  at  this  time  domi- 
nated the  community,  whieh  opposed  any  introduc- 
tion of  Western  culture.  During  the  troublous  times 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  city 
was  Stormed  (1770)  by  th«  adherents  of  the  Confed- 
eracy of  Bar,  who  massacred  many  of  its  inhab- 
itants, especially  the  Jews. 

After  the  MCODd  partition  of  Poland,  Tarnopol 
came  uinler  Austrian  domination;  and  Joseph  Putt 
was  able  to  continue  his  efforts  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  there,  which  he  had  begun  under 
Russian  rule.  In  1813  he  established  a  Jewish 
school  which  had  for  its  chief  object  the  instruction 
of  Jewish  youth  in  German  as  well  as  in  Hebrew 
and  various  other  branches.  The  controversy  be- 
tween the  Hasidim  and  the  Maskilim  which  this 
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school  caused  resulted  four  years  later  in  a  victory 

for  the  latter,  whereupon  the  institution  received 

otllcial  recognition  and  was  placed  under  communal 

control.  Since  1863  the  school  polic  y  has  gradually 

been  modified  by  Polish  influences,  ami  very  little 

attention  has  been  given  to  insi ruction  in  German. 

The  Temjiel  fOr  Gcregelten  Gottesdienst.  opened 

by  Perl  in  1819,  also  caused  dissensions  within  the 

community,  and  its  rabbi.  S.  J.  Kapoport,  was  forced 

to  withdraw.    This  dispute  also  was  eventually 

settled  in  favor  of  the  Maskilim.   The  present  ( 1905) 

rabbi  of  the  Tern  pel  is  Dr.  Taubeles.  who  officiates 

also  as  a  teacher  of  religion  in  the  local  gymnasium. 

The  Jewish  community  is  still  growing,  and  at 

present  numltcrs  14,000  in  a  total  population  of 

80.415.    The  Jews  are  engaged  principally  in  an 

active  import  and  export  trade  with  Russia  through 

the  border  city  of  Podwoloczyska. 

BiBUocuuritY  :  AllQ.  Zril.  <lr»  Jml  1S»,  III.  006:  A.  BrwJer. 
J<mt)>h  I'eri,  Warsaw,  ls79.  jxiwlin  ;  Oiyelhnuidt,  in  Knru- 
M»i*)IJa  /'iiuwfliiKi,  ilv.  4fl»:  J  H.  Uurland.  Ijt-Karik 
ha-iiritmt,  p.  22.  l«2;  Mrutn  CHHWWiMI^ 

.t.     '  "  B.  0. 

TARNOW :  Town  of  Austrian  Galicia.  An 
organized  community  existed  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Jews  were,  for  the 
most  part,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lords  of 
Tarnow,  the  city  licing  the  hereditary  possession  of 
the  latter.  In  16:1?  Ladislaus  Dominik  granted  the 
Jews  a  privilege  placing  them  uuderthe  juris<lictiou 
of  the  castle,  assuring  them  of  protection,  ami  per- 
mitting them  to  engage  iu  commerce  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  citizens.  In  1854.  however.  |>opular 
jealousy,  combim-d  with  the  intrigues  of  the  magis- 
tracy, secured  the  abrogation  of  this  privilege;  but 
when  the  town  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin 
in  1«T0  by  the  plague,  conflagrations,  and  attacks 
of  the  Swedes.  Alexander  Janusz.  its  overlord,  was 
forced  to  restore  the  privilege  to  the  Jews  in  the 
interest  of  the  town.  This  privilege  was  confirmed 
by  Michael  Hadziwill  in  the  same  year,  by  Stanislaus 
Konieeepolski  in  1670.  ami  by  Katarina  Itadziwill  in 
1681  and  16S4. 

In  1670  Janusz  succeeded  in  effecting  the  follow 
ing  agreement  between  the  Jewish  inhabitants  and 
the  magistrate  and  the  gihis:  ( I)  the  Jews  should  pay 
30  per  cent  of  all  municipal  tuxes:  (2)  they  should 
purchase  goods  only  from  the  gilds  within  the 
town,  except  at  tin-  annual  ami  weekly  fairs;  (3) 
they  should  surrender  tothe  gilds  a  certain  percent- 
age of  all  goods  purchased  in  the  markets  for  retail 
purposes. 

When  misfortune  on  misfortune  had  reduced  Tar- 
now to  ruins  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  its  re- 
vival was  due  to  the  Jews,  who  paid,  in  accordance 
with  ft, decree  of  Paul,  Prime  Sanguszko,  then  the 
lord  of  Tarnow,  alsiut  three-fourths  of  all  the  taxes  of 
the  municipality  (1730).  receiving  in  ruturu  certain 
commercial  privileges.  Scarcely  had  the  town  been 
reestablished  by  these  measures  when  the  citizens, 
and  even  more  eagerly  the  Christian  gilds,  resumed 
their  attacks  upon  the  Jews  ami  the  Jew  ish  gilds, 
which  hail  been  organized  about  that  time.  This 
crusade  was  headed  by  the  clergy,  who  insisted  on 
Jewish  Isolation,  although  they  maintained  profita- 
ble business  relations  with  the  synagogue  of  Tarnow. 


In  1765  the  community  of  Tarnow  numbered  2,835 
IKTSons,  but  It  ceased  to  exist  after  the  first  partition 
of  Poland  (1772i. 
s.  I.  8c. 

TARRAGONA  (HJDie,  iUUnC):  Capital  of 
I  lie  province  of  Tarragona.  Spain ;  the  ancient  Tar- 
raco.  It  was  called  the  "City  of  the  Jews"  by 
Edrisi  (ed.  Conde.  p.  64),  and  contained  a  commu- 
nity at  an  early  date,  aa  is  shown  by  Jewish  coins 
discovered  in  the  course  of  excavations  there  some 
decades  ago  (Helffcrich,  "  Der  Westgothische  Ari- 
anismus,"p.  68,  Berlin,  I860).  The  Jews'  cpwrter  was 
in  the  street  now  known  as  Plaza  de  las  Monjas  de 
la  Ensenanza;  and  their  cemetery  was  near  the  Plaza 
del  Milagro.  When  the  Count"  of  Barcelona  won 
Catalonia  from  the  Moors,  he  granted  rights  and 
privileges  to  the  Jews  of  Tarragona,  whose  ghetto 
contained  ninety-five  houses  in  1239.  They  elected 
their  own  administrators,  and  engaged  in  commerce, 
industry,  and  brokerage,  their  circumstances  and 
their  taxes  being  similar  to  those  of  their  coreligion- 
ists at  Barcelona  ami  other  Catahmian  cities.  In 
1322  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona  confiscated  the 
property  of  the  Jews  of  the  city,  and  in  1348  almost 
300  Jews  were  killed  at  Tarragona  and  the  neigh- 
boring Solsona,  while  in  1391  the  community  suf- 
fered the  same  fate  as  that  of  Barcelona,  many  of  its 
members  being  slain.  Even  after  this  Tarragona 
was  the  residence  of  a  number  of  Jews,  who  were 
noted  for  their  piety.  Isaac  Arama  otneiatc-d  for 
some  time  as  rabbi  there ;  and  a  certain  D.  Ben  jamin 
was  city  physician.  Two  tombstones  with  Hebrew 
inscriptions,  dating  from  the  years  13<)0  ami  1303, 
have  recently  been  found  at  Tarragona:  one  (14, 
meters  w  ide  ami  48  centimeters  high)  marks  the 
grave  of  Hayyim  b.  Isaac,  who  died  in  the  month  of 
Nisan,  1300:  and  the  other  commemorates  Hananiah 
b.  Simeon  '3$nK,  perhaps  Alrahi. 

Tarragona  must  not  be  confounded  with  Tara- 
zona  in  Aragou,  when-  the  philosopher  and  apolo- 
gist Shcm-Tob  ben  Isaac  ibn  Shaprut  lived  for  a 
lime,  and  when'  there- was  a  small  but  wealthy  com- 
munity, which  paid  a  poll-tax  of  145  "sueldos 
jaqueacs"  in  12*2.  and  one  of  200  "  sueldos  "  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

BlBLlOG R A PH T  '  fMniimn  Iwli  Adret.  fcVuimnarl.  No*.  HM.  4W, 
ISM;  Isaar  lien  Hheahet.  lifi-mxt.  S.».  2M,  231,  SI5 :  Rloa. 
ffftf.  t.  245  ft  -r.j  ;  II.  14.  2V7  :  III.  23':  Joseph  ba-Kobrn. 
'fZtmh  ha-ltnkiu  p  <»  « where  should  he  read  Instead 

of  nj^>Kj  :  »«■«•  Wiener"*  <o-rinan  translation.  |i|>.  .VI,  KVi; 
It,  K.  J.  xlll.  241;  Ho/,  (in  Acvl    Hi»t.  xllll  4«>  ft 
Fidel  F1U,  IaI  Knimiitt  lit  Iff*.  I  IT.V 

o.  M.  K. 

T  ARRAS  CH,  SI  EG  BERT  :  Gennan  physician 
and  chess-master;  Imrn  at  BreslaU  March  5.  1862; 
studied  medicine  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Halle, 
and  Nuremberg,  iu  w  hich  last  named  city  he  en- 
gaged in  practise  as  a  physician.  Tarrnsch  has  Ix-eii 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  modern  chess-players, 
as  the- follow  ing  list  shows.  In  the  tournaments  at 
Manchester,  Dresden,  and  Leipsic  he  lost  but  a  sin- 
gle game. 

IHS4.  Nun-mhenr.  flint  prize.       1N>*.  Brealau.  nrst  prize 
lss5.  Hamburg,  tied  for  «•<•-  t  IsWI.  Manchester,  first  prize. 

•  ■nil  prize,  isie.  Im-wlen.  flrst  prize. 

1SH7.  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  i  lsw.  Oinsir.  Orst  prise. 

divided  nfth  and  sixth     I  WAV  HasUnir*.  fourth  prise. 

prizes  I  1HW.  Survmber*.  fourth  prize. 
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IW.  Vienna.  Qmt  prize. 

Il* c*  MoMe  Carlo,  Mx(b  prize. 

I  DDR.  Munu-  Cork),  nrw  prize. 


1905.  <  intend,  divided  second 
and  third 
Janrmskl. 


In  1*94  lie  played  a  drawn  match  with  Tchigorin. 
9  games  all.  4  being  drawn.  In  19<K3,  at  Nuremberg, 
tie  played  with  Marshall  a  match  of  eight  games 
up  (draws  not  counted)  in  which  the  American 
player  woti  only  one  game. 

Tarraseh  is  an  able  writer  on  chess;  and  his  an  no- 
tations of  games  evince  great  analytical  power.  For 
some  time  he  was  joint  editor  with  Gotischall  of  the 
"Schachzcltung."  He  lias  published  -  Dreihundert 
Schacbparticeu  Gcspielt  und  Erlautert"  (Leipsic, 
1894). 

BlBLiooRArnv:  Metier*  Konwrmtinnt  Ltrikim  :  C.  T.  Blau- 
•ilmrd,  Er<impt(*  <>/  Oie*»  Maxttr-l'Uw.  ad  serkw.  London. 

s.  A.  P. 

TARREGA:  City  of  Catalonia.  Jews  were 
among  its  inhabitants  when  the  counts  of  Barcelona 
took  Catalonia  from  the  Moors.  They  enjoyed  cer- 
tain privileges,  which  were  confirmed  in  1832  and 
later.  At  the  special  request  of  the  king  the  com- 
munity was  permitted  in  1846  to  build  a  new  syna- 
gogue 80  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  60  feet  high; 
also  a  school.  On  this  occasion  Pedro  Moutell, 
vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  Vich,  assured  the  Jews  that, 
in  conformity  with  canonical  law,  their  cemeteries 
should  not  Vic  desecrated,  nor  they  themselves  dis- 
turbed on  their  holy  days;  further  that  any  one 
found  guilty  of  acting  contrary  to  this  assurance 
would  be  strictly  punished.  Three  years  later,  on 
the  Ninth  of  Ab  (July  26),  the  citizens  of  Tarrcga 
attacked  the  Jews,  killing  more  than  800,  throwing 
their  bodies  into  a  pit,  and  plundering  their  houses. 
The  survivors,  robbed  of  all  their  possessions,  fled, 
and  remained  hidden  until  the  danger  had  passed. 

Many  Jews  of  Tarrcga  were  killed  during  the  per- 
secutions of  1891 ;  but  a  small  community  continued 
to  dwell  in  the  town,  and  it  sent  delegates  to  the 
funeral  services  held  for  King  James  at  Cervrra. 
In  the  civil  war  of  1463  some  Jews  of  Tarrega  and 
i  were  killed  and  their  possessions  confiscated, 
r:  Rios.HM.ll.]flget*eo.;  Jmmht,  Source*,  Sot. 
ph  ha-Kuhen,  'Emelf  net-Boko,  p.  66. 
J.  M.  K. 

TARSHISH  :  In  the  genealogical  table  of  the 
Noachidn\  Tarshish  is  given  as  the  second  sou  of 
Javanand  is  followed  byKittitnand  Dodanim  (Gen. 
x.  4;  I  Chron.  i.  7).  As  with  all  these  names,  Tar- 
shish denotes  a  country ;  in  several  instances,  indeed, 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  maritime  country  lying  in  the 
remotest  region  of  the  earth.  Thus,  Jonah  flees  to 
Tarshish  from  the  presence  of  Yhwii  (Jonah  i.  3,  Iv. 
2).  With  Pul,  Tubal,  and  Javan.  it  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  remote  places  that  have  not  heard  of 
Ynwn  (Iaa.  Ixvi.  19,  comp.  lx.  9;  Ps.  lxxli.  10;  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  13).  Any  large  vessel  capable  of  making  a 
long  sea-voyage  was  Btyled  a  "ship  of  Tarshish," 
though  this  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  vessel 
sailed  either  to  or  from  Tarshish  (Ps.  xlviii.  7;  I 


x.  22,  xxii.  48;  Isa.  ii.  16:  et  al.).  It  seems 
that  in  parallel  passages  referring  to  Solomon's  and 
Jehoshaphat's  ships  (I  Kings  I.e.)  the  author  of 
Chronicles  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  "  ships 
of  Tarshish"  (II  Chron.  lx.  21,  xx.  38). 
XII. -5 


Tarshish  appears  to  have  had  a  considerable 
trade  in  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lend  (Jer.  x.  9;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  12).  It  gave  its  name,  besides,  to  a  precious 
stone  which  lias  Dot  yet  Incn  satisfactorily  identi- 
fied (see  Gems).  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  renders 
the  word  "Tarshish''  in  the  prophetical  books  by 
"sea."  which  rendering  is  followed  by  Saadia. 
Moreover,  the  term  "ships  of  Tarshish  "  is  rendered 
by  Jewish  scholars  "sea-ships"  (comp.  LXX..  Isa. 
ii.  16.  -Mia  t>a>anoj,<;).  Jerome,  too,  renders  "Tar- 
shish" by  "sea"  in  many  instances;  and  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Isaiah  {I.e.)  he  declares  that  he  had  been 
told  by  his  Jewish  teachers  that  the  Hebrew  word 
for  "sea"  was  "tarshish."  In  Isa.  xxiii.  1  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  13  both  the  Septuagirit 
and  the  Vulgate,  render  "Tarshish"  by  "Cartilage," 
apparently  suggested  by  Jewish  tradition.  Indeed, 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  renders  "Tarshish"  in  I 
Kings  xxii.  48  and  Jer.  x.  9  by  "Afriki,"  that  is. 
Carthage. 

Josephus  ("Ant."  i.  6,  §  1),  apparently  reading 
"Tarshush."  identities  it  with  Tarsi's  in  Cilicia. 
This  identification  was  adopted  by  Bunsen  and8avce 
("Expository  Times."  1902,  p.  179);  but  it  seems 
from  Assyrian  inscriptions  that  the  original  Hebrew 
name  of  Tarsus  was  not  "Tarshush."  Bochart  (in 
his  "Phaleg"),  followed  by  many  later  scholars, 
identities  Tarshish  with  Tartessus,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  as  a  district  of  southern 
Spain;  lie  thinks,  moreover,  that  u Tartessus "  is 
the  Aramaic  form  of  "Tarshish."  On  the  other 
hand,  Lc  Page  Rcnouf  ("  Proc.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch." 
xvi.  104  et  $eg.)  refutes  this  theory,  declaring  besides 
that  Tartessus  never  really  existed.  Henouf 's  opin- 
ion is  that  "Tarshish"  means  a  coast,  and,  as  the 
word  occurs  frequently  in  connection  with  Tyre, 
the  Phenlcian  coast  is  to  be  understood.  Cheyne 
(in"OrientalischcLitteraturzeitung,"iii.  151)  thinks 
that  "Tarshish"  of  Gen.  x.  4,  and  "Tiras"  of  Gen. 
x.  2,  are  really  two  names  of  one  nation  derived 
from  two  different  sources,  and  might  indicate  the 
Tyrsenians  or  Etruscans.  Thus  the  name  may  de- 
note Italy  or  the  European  coasts  west  of  Greece. 

s.  M.  " 


TARSUS :  Turkish  town  in  the  vilayet  of 
Adana,  12  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
River  Cydnus.  During  the  Roman  period  it  was 
the  capital  of  Cilicia.  It  was  important  on  account 
of  its  commerce  and  its  textile  products,  and  was 
famed  for  its  schools  of  rhetoric.  In  Tarsus,  as  in 
Cilicia  generally,  the  original  population  was  Sem- 
itic, a  fact  reflected  in  the  tradition  that  the  city 
was  a  Phenlcian  colony  (Dio  Chrysostom,  "Ora- 
tiones."  xxxiii.  40),  while  on  Phenlcian  coins  it  was 
often  called  " Taraz  "  (nn)-  Josephus  ("  Ant"  i.  6, 
§  1),  in  agreement  with  rabbinical  literature  (Gen. 
R.  xxxvii.  1;  Yer.  Meg.  71b;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  x. 
4),  identified  the  city  with  Tarshisr  (Gen.  x.  4),  and 
accordingly  believed  it  was  to  Tarsus  that  Jonah 
wished  to  "flee  ("Ant."  lx.  10,  §2).  A  monument 
to  Jonah  was  discovered  in  Tarsus  in  1876:  but  it 
doubt  less  dates  from  the  Christian  period. 

The  Hcllcnization  of  the  city  began  in  the  days  of 
Alexander  the  Great :  this  influence  was  fully  felt 
by  the  Jews,  who  had  been  colonized  at  Tarsus  by 
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tin-  Scleucids  about  170  B.C.  During  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  a  revolf  of  these  minimis  proveil 
a  factor  in  Jewish  history  (II  Muec.  iv.  30-38,i 
Nothing  further  is  known  regarding  the  Jews  of 
this  city,  although  it  later  became  famous  as  the 
birthplace  of  Bail  ok  Takhis,  who  lived  there  for 
a  time  (Acts  i.x.  11.  xi.  25.  xxi.  89.  xxii.  3)  ami 
claimed  Homan  citizenship  in  virtue  thereof.  Ram- 
say, followed  by  SchQrer.  has  proved  (see  Hastings, 
"Diet  Bible,"  li.  105,  ».r.  "  Diaspora")  that  a  Jew 
could  not  have  been  a  citizen  in  a  Greek  town  unless 
the  sovereign  had  ordered  that  the  Jews  of  the  city 
in  question  form  a  separate  gens,  an  event  which 
must  have  happened  in  Tarsus,  probably,  as  Ram- 
aay  thinks,  at  the  instance  of  Anliochus  Epiphaues 
("Expository  Times,"  xvi.  IHet  «^.). 

The  city  of  Tarsus  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
tbe  Rabbis.  There  It.  Jose  ben  Jasian  boarded 
a  vessel  (Eccl.  H.  vii.  11).  and  R  Nahum  ben  8i- 
mai  lectured  (Pesik.  K.  15  [«•»!.  Friedmann,  p. 
78>tj).  The  Habbis  allude  to  tbe  inhabitants  and  the 
language  of  Tarsus  in  connection  with  Bigthan  and 
Terrsh  (Esth.  ii.  21),  although  tbe  exact  meaning  of 
this  passage  is  not  clear.  The  presence  of  Jews  in 
Tarsus  is  further  evidenced  by  inscriptions:  one  in 
Rome  names  a  certain  Asaphat  of  Tarsus  ( Levy,  in 
-  Jahrbuch  fttr  die  Oesch.  der  Juden,"  ii.  287).  and 
an  epitaph  found  at  Jaffa  was  inscribed  to  the  mem- 
ory of  one  Judah  ben  Joseph  of  the  same  city 
(SchQrer,  "Gcsch."  3d  ed.,  iii.  17).  Mention  is  like- 
wise made  of  one  Isaac,  elder  of  the  synagogue  of 
the  Cappadocians  at  Tarsus,  who  was  a  dealer  in 
linen  ("Pal.  Explor.  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement." 
No.  110,  p.  18),  proving  not  only  the  existence  of  a 
Jewish  community  at  Tarsus  but  also  Jewish  partici- 
pation in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
town  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Isaurians  and 
other  barbarians,  later  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs  and  Turks,  whodeprived  it  of  its  importance. 
Its  present  (1905)  permanent  population  is  about 
7.000. 

Bibliography:  flitter.  EnlfcmiWr.  II.  1W7  a»;  Winer,  H.  H  . 
Hoetwvr.  Vtrxcim  zu  fl<iriun  Jane i>hu» :  S.  Krauta,  In  .Vrn 
naumchrift.  xxxix.  .VJ ;  Halting*.  Diet.  B(Ue. 

J.  S.  Kit. 

TARTAR  :  Deity  mentioned  but  once  in  the 
Bible  (II  Kings  xvii.  31).  His  name  occurs  together 
with  that  of  Niuiiaz  or  Nihhnn.  who  was  a  divinity 
of  the  Aviics,  a  Irilie  colonized  by  Sargon  on  lsrael- 
Itiafa  soil.  In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Sanh.  68a; 
eomp.  Yalkut.  Shimoni,  234)  R.  Judah.  transmit 
ting  a  saying  in  the  name  of  Abba  Arika.  states  that 
Tartak  was  worshiped  in  the  form  of  an  ass.  All 
attempts  to  identify  this  god  have  thus  far  proved 
unsuccessful.  No  similar  divinity  is  found  among 
the  Babylonians  or  Assyriaus;  and  an  Egyptian 
parallel  exists  only  in  so  far  as  the  ass  was  sacred  to 
the  god  Typhon  and  was  sacrificed  to  him. 

e.  <  8.  O. 

TARTAN  (Assyrian,  "lartanu,"  "turtanu "); 
Title  of  an  Assyrian  official:  twice  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  A  tartan,  accompanied  by  a  "  rabsaris  "  and 
a  "  rab-ahakeh."  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  by  Sennache- 
rib to  command  Hezekiah  to  surrender  the  city  (II 
Kings  xvill.  17):  and  another  is  mentioned  as  Bar 


gon's  envoy  to  Ashdod  in  the  year  of  a  prophecy  of 
Isaiaii  (Isa.  xx.  1).    The  title  was  borne  only  by  the 
i  two  generals  next  t>>  the  king;  thus  there  were  a 
"tartnnn   rabu "  (gn  at   tartan)    and  a  "tartanu 
shan u  "  (second  tartan).    It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
i  identify  the  tartans  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  although 
;  the  names  of  three  of  these  officials  are  known 
Ashur  isku  ( ?i-udannim   in  720  (the  first  year  of 
Sargon 's  reign),  Ilu  ittea  in  694  (the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Sennacherib),  and  Bel-cmuraimi  in  6*6. 

HisuouRAPHY  :  DsMttMh,  AtavrMvUchtiHaniluW!  rl.uch. 

s.  S.  O. 

TART  AS.  DAVID  See  Castko  Tahtas, 
Da vi n  B.  Akkaii am. 

TAHTAS,  ISAAC  DE  CABTHXL    Sec  ("as 

TIIO  TaKTAS.  IsAAl 

TARYAO  MI?WOT.  See  Commandments, 
Tiik  613. 

T  AS  II  I.IK  :  Propitiatory  rite,  the  name  of  which 
is  derived  from  the  passage  (Micah  vii.  18-80)  re- 
cited at  the  ceremony.  In  illustration  of  the  sen- 
tence "Thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea,"  it  is  customary  to  congregate  near  a 
miming  stream  on  the  afternoon  of  New-Year's 
Day.  when  Micah  vii.  18-20  is  recited  and  penitential 
prayers  are  offered.  Tin;  prayers  and  hymns  used 
are  given  in  Emden's  Siddur  ("Bet  Ya  akob,"  ii. 
54b.  55a.  Warsaw.  IhkJ). 

When  and  where  the  custom  was  first  introduced 
is  problematical.  Kalman  Bchulman  (in  "  Ha- 
Mcliz,"  1868,  viii..  No.  14)  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  referred  to  in  Josephns  <"  Ant."  xlv.  10.  ft  28).  in 
the  dcerceof  the  Halicarnassians  permitting  Jews  to 
"perform  their  holy  rites  according  to  the  Jewish 
laws  and  to  have  their  places  of  prayer  by  the  sea. 
according  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers."  The 
Zohar.  perhaps,  refers  to  the  custom  when  it  says 
that  "whatever  falls  into  the  deep  is  lost  forever; 
...  it  acts  like  the  scapegoat  for  the  ablution  of 
sins"  (Zohar,  Leviticus,  p.  101a.  b).  But  the  fact 
that  the  Talmud,  the  geonic  literature,  ami  theearly 
•'  casuistic  authorities  are  silent  on  this  custom  gives 
the  impression  that  it  originated  not  earlier  than  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  the  German  Jews.  Thr" 
first  direct  reference  to  it  is  bv  R.  Jacob  MOlln  (d 
1425)  in  "Sefer  Malmril"  (p.  8*t,  Warsaw,  18741 
where,  by  the  midrashic  haggndah  of  the  "Sefer  ha- 
Yashar."  In- explains  the  minhag  as  a  reminder  of 
thi1  -'Akcdah"  incident;  it,  Satan,  by  throwing 
himself  across  Abraham's  path  in  the  form  of  a  deep 
stream,  endeavored  to  prevent  him  from  sacrificing 
Isaac  on  Mount  Moriah ;  Abraham  and  Isaac  never 
theless  plunged  into  the  river  up  to  their  necks  and 
prayed  for  divine  aid,  whereupon  the  river  disap- 
peared (romp  Tan..  Wayera,  22).  Molln,  however, 
forbids  the  practise  of  throwing  pieces  of  bread  to 
the  fish  in  the  river  during  the  ceremony,  especially 
on  the  Sabbath,  Ixing  opposed  to  carrying  the  bread 
without  an  Emu.  This  shows  that  in  his  time 
tashlik  was  duly  performed,  even  when  the  first 
day  of  New  Year  fell  on  the  Saibliath,  though  in 
later  times  the  ceremony  was  on  such  occasions  de- 
ferred till  the  second  day.  The  significance  of  the 
fish   is  thus  explained   by   R.    Isaiah  Horowitz 
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("Sbelab."p.  214b);  (l)thcy  illustrate  man's  plight, 
and  also  arouse  him  to  repentance:  "As  the  fishes 
thai  are  taken  in  an  evil  net"  (Ecd.  ix.  13):  (2)  as 
fishes  have  no  eyebrows  and  their  even  are  always 
wide  open,  they  symbolize  the  guardian  of  Israel, 
who  slumbereth  not.  Moses  Isserles  gives  this  ex 
plauation  :  "The  deeps  of  the  sea  saw  the  genesis  of 
Creation;  therefore  to  throw  bread  into  the  sea  on 
New-Year's  I>ay,  the  anniversary  of  Creation,  is  an 
appropriate  tribute  to  the  Creator"  ("Torat  hu- 
•Oluh."  iii.  56). 

The  cabalistic  practise  of  shaking  the  ends  of 
one's  garments  at  the  ceremony,  as  though  casting 
off  the  "kelippot"  (lit.  "shells";  i.e.,  the  clinging 
demons  of  sin),  has  caused  many  who  are  not  caha- 
lists  to  denounce  the  whole  custom,  as  it  created  the 
impression  among  the  common  people  that  by  liter- 
ally throwing  their  sins  into  the  river  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  stream,  they  might  esca|>e  them  with- 
out repenting  and  making  amends.  The  Maskilim 
in  particular  have  ridiculed  the  custom  and  charac- 
terized it  as  heathenish.  The  best  satire  on  this 
subject  is  by  Isaac  Ertcr,  in  his  "Ha-Zofeh  le-Bet 
Yisnul"  (pp.  64-80.  Vienna,  1864).  in  which  Samael 
watches  the  sins  of  the  hypocrites  dropping  into  the 
river.  The  Orthodox  Jews  of  New  York  perform 
the  ceremony  in  large  numbers  from  the  Brooklyn 
and  .Manhattan  bridges. 

Bidlioorapb Y :  si,,,!),,!,.  'Amk,  Orah  IJauuim.  .VB,  2,  I»- 
»wl«'  note ;  Bwr'i  Slddur,  'AUtkU  Ytxrntl.  p.  W! :  Mows 


Brflrk. 

1837;  L 
s. 


<tnnumialurhr<tuch<:  •  4.  Brt*l»u. 
Jett .  Chrtm.  Sept.  27.  1MB. 

J.  D.  E. 


TATNAJ  (R  V.  Tattenai)  :  Governor  of  Cale- 
8yria  under  Darius  Hystas])es  (Ezra  v.  3).  He  was 
one  of  those  who  tried  to  prevent  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua  from  continuing  the  building  of  the  Temple, 
and  who  sent  to  Darius  asking  that  search  be  made 
in  the  royal  archives  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
any  foundation  for  the  claim  put  forward  by  the 
Jews  that  Cyrus  had  given  them  permission  to  re- 
build the  sanctuary. 

According  to  Eduard  Meyer  ("Entstchung  des  Ju 
dentbums,"  p.  82,  Halle.  1896;  com  p.  also  Just!, 
"Iraniscbes  Namenbuch "),  the  Old  Persian  name 
was  probably  "  Thithinaya  ■  or  "  Thathanaia. "  Both 
the  Septuagint  and  Josephus  ("Ant.''  xi.  4.  5.  6, 
7)  transcribe  the  name  bv  Xio'Vw. 

s.  S.  O. 

TATJBE,  DIE.    See  PumomCAUS. 

TAUBER-BISCHOFSHEIM.  See  Bischoks- 
n  F.I  M  -ON  -Til  K- T  A  V  BK II. 

TAUBES.    AARON    MOSES    B.  JACOB: 

Rumanian  rabbi  and  author;  born  in  Lemberg  1787; 
died  in  Jassy  1852.  He  became  rabbi  of  Sniatyn 
and  its  districts  in  1820.  and  in  1841  was  appointed 
rabbi  of  Jassy.  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
His  works  are:  (1)  "To'afot  Rc'em."  i-csponsa  on 
the  four  parts  of  the  Shulhan  "Amk.  Among  these 
arc  some  written  to  his  son  R.  Samuel  and  some  to 
his  grandson  R.  Shalom  Taubes(Zolkiev,  1855).  (2) 
"Karne  Rc'em,"  novcllte  on  the  Talmud,  mentioned 
in  "She"elat  Shalom."  No.  254.  (8)  Novell*  on  Alfasi 
(according  to  Walden  in  Ids  "Shem  ha-Gedolim 
be  Badasb."  Let.  A.  No.  129),  which  remained  in 


manuscript.  He  corresponded  on  halakic  subjects 
with  Rabbi  Solomon  Klugnr  and  with  Rabbi  Jacob 
Ornstein,  author  of  "  Yeshu'ot  Ya'akob." 


Bill  u  OORAPIIT 

k.  c. 


Buber.  Aiuhc  Shcm,  p.  27. 


TAUREDA,  RUSSIA. 


N.  T. 
See  ClUMEA. 


TAUSIG.  CARL:  Polish  pianist  and  composer; 
born  at  Warsaw  Nov.  4,  1841;  died  at  Leipsic  July 
17,  1871.  He  received  his  early  musical  education 
from  his  father,  Aloys  T.  Tausig  (1820-S5),  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Thalberg  and  a  composer  of  brilliant 
pianoforte  music.  When  Carl  was  fourteen  years 
of  age  his  father  took  him  to  Weimar  to  study  under 
Liszt,  whose  favorite  pupil  he  soon  became.  In 
1858  he  made  his  debut  in  public  at  an  orchestral 
concert  conducted  by  Billow  at  Berlin;  and  during 
the  following  two  years  he  gave  concerts  in  various 
German  cities.  After  a  sojourn  at  Dresden  he  went 
to  Vienna  (1862),  where,  however,  his  classical  pro- 
grams and  his  artistic  views  failed  to  And  accept- 
ance. He  married  in  1860  and  settled  iti  Berlin, 
where  he  opened  a  Schulc  des  Hohercn  Klavier- 
spiels,  and  occasionally  gave  pianoforte  recitals. 
Shortly  before  ids  death  he  made  several  concert 
tours  through  Germany  and  Russia,  and  was  every- 
where received  with  enthusiasm. 

Carl  Tausig  ranks  with  Liszt  and  Rubinstein  as 
one  of  the  three  greatest  pianists  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  one  of  the  stanchest  champions 
of  the  "music  of  the  future,"  and  a  close  personal 
friend  of  Richard  Wagner.  It  was  he  who  formu- 
lated a  plan  for  raising  800.000  thaler  for  building 
the  Bayreuth  Theater,  and  who  "  with  his  excep- 
tional endowment  and  splendid  energy  seemed  to 
regard  the  execution  of  this  plan  as  his  own  particu- 
lar task"  (Richard  Wagner, "  Gesammeltc Schriften," 
ix.  885).  An  epitaph  composed  by  Wagner  (I.e. 
p.  886)  was  inscrilxHl  on  Tausig's  tombstone. 

Of  Tausig's  original  compositions  and  numerous 
arrangements  of  classical  works  the  following  may  lie 
mentioned:  "Deux  Eludes  de  Concert,"  replacing 
an  earlier  pianoforte  transcription  of  his  symplionie 
ballad  ■  Das  Geisterschiff  " ;  "  Ungarische  Zigeuner- 
weisen,"a  composition  for  pianoforte;  "Nouvelles 
Soirees  de  Vienne  ";  "Tilgliche  Studien,"  finger  ex- 
ercises of  high  value;  a  selection  of  studies  from 
dementi's  "  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  " ;  a  transcription 
of  Bach's  "  Toccata  und  Fuge  fur  die  Orgel  in  D 
moll";  and  adaptations  of  Weber's  "Aufforderung 
zum  Tanz."of  six  Hecthoven  quartets,  and  of  Wag- 
ner's "  Die  Meistersinger  von  NOrnberg." 

limi  ioorapht  :  Mutiknlitchu  WftehtiitAatt.  II.  D»H»I,  Lolp- 
»lc  1*71 ;  (iruvc,  JHeti'iluiry  of  Mxutie  ami  Munichm*; 
Hirhunl  Wajrnt-r.  flrmmnulte  Sfhriften.  Ix.  385.380 :  Baker, 
lii'tartifdiiciil  Dirt  binary  of  Munic ;  Kobut,  BerUhmtt  /*■ 
rattUtm-he  Mftnnrr  unit  Frauen. 

s.  J.  So. 

TAUSSIG,  EDWARD  DAVID:  American 
naval  officer;  bom  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  20,  1847. 
Educated  at  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city, 
he  entered  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis in  1868,  graduating  in  1867,  since  which  date 
he  has  b#cn  in  active  service.  In  1868  he  was  ap- 
pointed ensign;  1870,  master:  1872,  lieutenant; 
1892.  lieutenant-commander:  and  1902,  captain.  He 
served  on  the  Pacific  and  European  stations  and  in 
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the  coast -survey  until  1898.  when  he  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  " Bennington."  lie  took  possession 
of  Wake  Island  for  the  United  State-.,  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  ({nam  when  that  island  was  reded  by 
Spain  on  Feb.  1.  181(9.  During  the  following  year 
he  served  in  the  Philippines,  and  during  the  early 
part  of  190u  in  China,  assuming  eomruand  of  the 
"Ynrktown"  in  June  of  the  hitter  year.  From 
Nov..  1901.  to  May.  1 902,  he  Krved  "in  the  navy- 
yard  at  Washington,  D.  C.  and  at  Boston,  and 
was  then  appoint. si  commander  of  the  "  Enterprise."' 
Since  the  beginning  of  1903  he  has  been  i ommandcr 
of  the  navy  yard  at  Pcnsacola,  Fla. 

Although  of  Jewish  descent,  Taussig  was  brought 
up  in  the  Unitarian  Church. 

BlBl.liMiiurilY  :  ine.V  Il'/i-  in  Amtrira,  V*C>. 
A.  F  T.  II. 

TAUWITZ,  EDUARD :  Oerman  composer; 
born  Jan  '.'I,  18 Pi.  at  tJlat/. :  died  July  28.  1894, 
at  Prague.  While  studying  law  at  the  University 
of  Breslau  he  devoted  himself  to  music  under  the 
direction  of  Wolf  and  Mosoviu*.  At  the  same  time 
he  took  charge  of  the  Akademische  Gcsaugvcrcin. 
Having  decided  not  to  follow  a  juridical  career,  he 
left  Breslau  in  18.17  to  accept  a  call  to  Wilna  as  di- 
rector of  tin-orchestra  of  the  theater  there.  In  WO 
he  went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Higa.  but  in  1843 
returned  to  Breslau.  ami  two  years  later  accepted  a 
similar  position  in  Prague,  where  he  also  taught, 
music.  On  the  death  of  Leopold  Zwonar  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  the  director  of  the  Sophiciiakadctnie. 

Tauwitz  was  a  very  prolific  composer  of  songs; 
he  wrote  In  addition  two  operettas.  "Schmolke  und 
Bakel  "  ami  "  Bramante."  Of  his  songs  the  follow- 
ing are  worthy  of  special  mention:  "Zwftlf  Soldaten- 
lieder  fur  Vier-und  FOnfatimmigcn  M&nnergesang  " 
and  *  Zweiumlzwanzig  Banner-  und  Schwerlliedcr 
f Or  Vierstimmigen  Mannergesang." 

nun  ioorapiit :  Wuntbarh.  Hi  pmpJ  ,..  ',,  •  LrxUsnn:  fYrm- 
.irnlAatl  (Vienna*.  I*B3,  No.  «:  Lumlr.  Brllttrirtieky  I> 

tin  if..  lWit.  |>.  ftfl. 

S. 

TAW  (n):  The  twenty -second  letter  of  the  He- 
brew alphabet.  Its  name  Is  eonnect«-d  with  "taw  * 
=  "sign  n  (see  Alphabet).  "Taw  ■  has  a  twofold 
pronunciation:  (1)  a  soft,  lisping  sound  attend  with 
a  gentle  expiration,  like  the  Greek  "thcta"  and  the 
English  "th"  in  "thin,"  and  (2)  a  hard,  attenuated 
sound  without  expiration,  like  the  English  "t  the 
latter  pronunciation  is  indicated  by  a  ~dagesh  lenc" 
in  the  letter.  In  the  classification  of  letters  (con- 
sonants! as  it  is  found  for  the  first  time  in  "Sefer 
Vezirah  "  (iv.  3),  the  "taw  "  is  included  in  the  group 
of  Unguals  flJ^CT.  which  are  formed  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  tongue.  According  to  modern  phonetic 
terminology,  "taw"  is  a  surd  mute  dental,  corre- 
sponding to  which  is  the  sonant  dental  "d."  "Taw  " 
sometimes  interchanges  with  the  lingual  "let"  and 
the  dental  "shin."  It  occurs  both  as  a  radical  ami 
as  a  formative  element.  Asa  numeral  "taw"  has 
(in  the  Inter  period)  the  value  400 

r  I  Bit. 

TAWUS,  JACOB  B.  JOSEPH:  Persian  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible;  nourished  in  the  sixteenth  ecu- 
tury.    The  polyglot  Pentateuch  printed  at  Constat) 
tinople  in  included  a  Persian  translation  In 


Hebrew  characters,  in  addition  to  the  Targum  of 
Onkelosnnd  the  A  tabic  rendering  by  Saadia  Gaon. 
In  his  preface  the  editor  of  the  polyglot  referred  to 
this  version  as  "a  Persian  translation  w  hich  a  wise 
and  learned  man.  B.  Jacob  b.  Joseph  Tawus, 
bus  made  for  us";  this  is  followed  by  a  statement 
indicating  that  the  translator  or  the  translation  hud 
Ik-cu  brought  to  Constantinople  by  Moses  Hamon, 
the  physician  of  Sulaiman  I.  Of  the  two  interpre- 
tations, the  view  which  makes  the  word  "hebi'o" 
refer  to  the  translator,  thus  implying  that  Jacob 
Tawus  went  to  Constantinople  at  the  request  of 
Moses  Hamon.  i<  probably  correct,  as  the  editor  ex- 
pressly snys  "us";  the  version  accordingly  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  Tawus  at  Constantinople  s|»ccif- 
ically  for  this  poly  got  Except  for  these  data,  noth- 
ing is  know  n  concerning  the  translator,  w  hose  name 
denote* "peacock."  Al>nnt  l-Vro.  however,  a  certain 
Jacob  ben  Issiichar  Tawus  is  described  in  a  respon- 
sum  of  B  Moses  Alsbech  (No  103)  as  a  thorough 
Talmudist.  According  to  Zunz  (in  Geiger's  "  Wiss. 
//•it.  JUd.  Theol."  iv.  891  i,  this  Jacob  ben  Issachar 
was  a  nephew  of  the  translator,  a  view  which  is  far 
more  plausible  than  that  of  Kohut.  who  seeks  to 
identify  him  with  the  translator  himself  by  suIh 
stituting  tlie  name  Issachar  for  Joseph  ("  Kritische 
Beleiichtung,"  etc.,  p.  101,  When  M < uses  Hamon  ac- 
companied Sulaiman  on  his  first  Persian  campaign 
(|.">34-:y>l,  he  may  have  induced  the  scholarly  Persian 
Jew  to  return  with  him  to  Constantinople  (sec  Griltz. 
"Gcsch."  ix.  34).  Jacob  Tawus  based  his  work  on 
the  old  traditions  of  the  Juda-o- Persian  Bible  trans- 
lations (see  Jkw  BltCTC.  vii.  317),  although  he  was 
influenced  in  many  passages  by  the  Targum  of 
Onkelosand  Saadia'*  Arabic  version,  as  well  as  by 
the  commentaries  of  Hashi  ami  Ibn  Ezra.  His  ver- 
sion, transcribed  in  Persian  characters,  was  reprinted 
in  1657  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  London  Poly- 
glot, with  a  Latin  translation  by  Thomas  Hyde;  but 
it  remained  almost  unnoticed  until  Munk  recog- 
nized its  true  character,  and  determined  its  date  in 
his  "  Notice  sur  B.  Saadia  Gaon  "  t  Paris.  1838).  The 
work  is  apparently  known  toac-crtain extent  among 
the  Jews  of  Persia,  inasmuch  as  Simeon  Hakam. 
the  latest  J uda'o- Persian  translator  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, stall's  in  the  preface  to  his"Mikra  Meforash" 
(Jerusalem.  1901,  vol.  i.)  that  he  rememliercd  seeing 
as  a  youth  a  copy  of  the  Constantinople  Polyglot  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  his  native  place.  Bokhara,  although 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  translation  by  Tawus 
only  when  lie  found  it  in  the  London  Polyglot  at 
Jerusalem. 

I!  I R  I.!  no  rap  l<  Y  :  ki>hut.  KriliM-he  nrituchtungiltr  Pmltrhm 
PrnMfufh-t'>  l»  r*s<zuii\jilrr.l<ie»l,  h.  J-mtt>h  T«hcim.  I*tp- 
sl<\  1*71  ;  A.  Uettfer  »  review  of  U»-  name  In  JiUi.  7*U.  x. 

io3  ita. 

W.  B. 

TAWWAH,     ABRAHAM    BEN  JACOB 

IBN:  Algerian  Talmudist ;  flourished  at  Algiers  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was 
a  grandson  of  Solomon  b.  Simeon  Diiran,  and  there- 
fore a  descendant  of  Nahmauides  and  a  great  grand- 
sun  of  Simeon  l>.  Zemah  Duran  I. ,  toallof  whom  as  hi* 
ancestors  he  refers  frequently  in  his  rcsponsa.  Taw- 
wah  was  the  contemporary  of  Solomon  b.  Zemah 
Duran  and  of  his  brother  Simeon  b.  Zemah  Duran 
II.,  the  hitler's  son  Zcmnb  having  been  Tawwah's 
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pupil.  Of  Jaw  wall's  responsa  thirty-five  were  In- 
serted in  the  fourth  part  of  Simeon  b.  Zeiuuh  Duran's 
responsa  entitled  "  Hu(  ha-Meshullash  " ;  others  are 
quoted  in  part  and  also  copied  by  various  authori- 
ties. Judah  'Ayyash  quotes  a  part  of  Tawwah's 
responsa,  entitled  "Nofck,"in  his  "Bet  Yehudah  " 
(p.  113a)  and  his  "Mattch  Yehudah"  (p.  20b),  and 
Solomon  Zcror,  in  his  "  Peri  Zaddik,"  No.  10,  quotes 
that  part  of  his  responsa  entitled  "Sappir."  It 
may  lie  concluded  that  Abraham  ibn  Tawwah  ili- 
vided  his  responsa  into  twelve  parts,  calling  them 
after  the  precious  stones  in  the  high  priest's  breast- 
plate. 

Bibliography  :  Kunin.  Krnrxrt  l"wrti«t,  p.  35;  Mk-h»el.  Or 
ha-lhi\fliUn.  No.  100. 

e.  c.  M.  Sei.. 

TAX-GATHERERS  (poSTO) :  During  the 
Egyptian  government  of  Palestine  the  taxes  of  each 
city  were  annually  leased  to  the  highest  bidder 
(Josephus,  "  Ant."  xii.  4.  §  3).  The  lessee  paid  into 
the  royal  treasury  a  Axed  annual  sum;  and  whatever 
the  revenue  yielded  in  excess  was  his  gain,  whereas 
if  the  sum  was  not  realized  he  had  to  bear  the  loss. 
Under  Ptolemy  IV. ,  Philopator,  all  the  royal  revenues 
from  Ctele-Syria.  Phenicia,  and  Judea  were  leased 
by  Joseph  1m  n  Tobiah,  nephew  of  the  high  priest 
Onias  II.  He  held  the  office  of  tax-collector  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Hyrcanus.  How  exacting  the  tax-collectors  must 
have  been  may  be  judged  from  the  facttliat  in  spite 
of  the  increase  of  the  annual  rental  from  8,000  to 

16,000  tataltt,  Joseph  and  Hyrcanus 
In  Pales-    were  still  able  to  accumulate  immense 
tine  Under  riches.   The  former,  according  to  Jose- 
Egyptian   phus  (16.  §  4),  beheaded  twenty  dis- 
Rule.      tinguished  citizens  of  Ascalon  and 

Scythopolis  for  refusing  to  pay  their 
taxes,  and  then  confiscated  their  possessions.  How- 
ever, both  father  and  son  showed  great  leniency  to- 
ward their  coreligionists;  and  their  accumulated 
wealth  raised  the  material  condition  of  Judea. 

Under  the  government  of  Palestine  by  the  Syrian 
kings  all  the  taxes  were  collected  by  state  officials. 
The  Romans  left  to  the  governors  or  procurators 
the  collection  of  the  regular  taxes,  such  as  the  land- 
tax  and  poll-tax,  but  leased  the  customs  duties,  the 
market  tolls,  and  similar  special  imposts.  The  lessees 
were  generally  Roman  knights;  but  there  were 
among  them  Jews  also.  Mention  is  made  of  a  Jew- 
ish tux-gatherer  named  John,  who  headed  a  deputa- 
tion sent  to  Florus  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ca-sarea 
(Josephus,  "B.  J."  ii.  14,  §  5).  The  fact  that  they 
were  helping  the  Romans  in  the  exaction  of  the  heavy 
taxes  imposed  upon  the  Jews,  combined  with  the 
rapacity  of  some  tax-collectors  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  indefinitcness  of  the  tariffs,  overcharged 
the  taxpayer,  rendered  this  class  of  officials  hateful 
to  the  people.  Hence  the  stringent  Jewish  legisla- 
tion which  classified  the  tax-collectors  with  robbers. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  was  forbidden  to  take  payment 

in  coin  from  the  treasury  of  the  tax- 
In  the     gatherer  or  to  receive  alms  from  it, 
Talmud,    because  the  money  had  been  gained  by 

robbery  (B.  x.  1;  "Yad,"  Gezelah. 
§  5;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpav.  870.  889). 
The  tax-gatherer  was  ineligible  to  serve  as  Judge  or 


even  us  a  witness  (Sanh.  25b).  If  one  member  of  a 
family  was  a  tax-gatherer,  all  its  members  were 
liable  to  be  considered  as  such  for  the  purposes  of 
testimony,  because  they  would  be  likely  to  shield  him 
(Sheb.  89a). 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  position  of  tax-col- 
lector was  often  tilled  by  Jews.  Mention  is  made  of 
Jewish  tax-collectors  in  France  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century  (Gregory  of  Tours,  "  Historia  Francorum," 
v ii.  23).  In  587  the  Council  of  Macon  issued  among 
other  prohibitions  one  against  farming  the  taxes  to 
Jews.  That  this  prohibition  was  disregarded  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  Council  of  Meaux  (849)  deemed 
it  necessary  to  renew  it.  The  collection  of  Jewish 
taxes  was  always  entrusted  to  Jews;  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  (1864-80)  Menassier  of  Vcsoul 
was  receiver-general  of  the  Jewish  taxes  for  the 
north  of  France,  and  Denis  Quinan  for  Languedoc. 
The  kiugs  likewise  often  entrusted  to  Jews  the 
position  of  receiver-general  of  taxes.    Among  the 

renowned  receivers  mention  may  be 
In         made  of  Joseph  Pichon.  Joseph  of 
the  Kiddle  Ecija,  and  Samuel  ibn  Wukar.  all  of 
Ages.       whom  paid  with  their  lives  for  the 

riches  they  had  accumulated  in  office. 
Until  the  regency  of  John  I.  of  Castile  (1385)  Jews 
held  the  position  of  tax  receivers  in  Portugal  also. 

In  Germany  the  Jews  were  very  early  excluded 
from  all  public  offices;  and  it  can  not  be  ascertained 
whether  they  ever  tilled  there  the  position  of  tax- 
receiver.  It  seems,  however,  that  such  Jewish  offi- 
cials existed  in  Austria  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  for 
in  a  document  dated  1257  two  Jews  are  mentioned 
as  the  king's  financiers.  In  Hungary  the  Jews  were 
excluded  from  the  office  in  1279  by  the  Council  of 
Buda.  The  higher  Polish  nobility,  however,  de- 
pended largely  on  the  Jews  for  tax-collectors; 
until  lately  the  Russian  government  also  made  use  of 
Jewish  tax-gatherers  ("sborschiki '")  for  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  from  the  Jews;  and  it  still  leases  to 
the  highest  bidder  the  special  Jewish  taxes,  such  as 
that  on  kasher-meat  ("  korobka  "),  and  on  the  candles 
used  for  Sabbath  and  for  other  religious  purposes. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  cus- 
toms duties  were  generally  leased  by  the  Turkish 
government  to  Jews.  According  to  Muuasseh  ben 
Israel  (1656).  "the  viceroy  of  Egypt  has  always  at 
his  Bide  a  Jew  who  bears  the  title  '  sarraf  bashi,'  or 
'  treasurer,'  and  who  gathers  the  tuxes  of  the  land. 
At  present  Abraham  Alkida  holds  the  position," 
Alkula  was  succeeded  by  Raphael  Joseph  Halabi, 
the  rich  friend  and  protector  of  Shabbetlmi  ?ebl 
(Grfltz,  "Gesch."  x.  84).    Sec  Prni.u  an. 

Bibliography  ;  For  Hie  Uix-gnilierers  tn  Judtn:  Wanw-he, 
Neve  Heitrttue  zur  KHOutminv  <itr  Evanatlhn.  IS7S, 
p.  Tl :  llatnburKvr.  K.  It.  T.  11..  s.v.  XiM :  fcburer.  <Jt*ch.  1. 
4TS  tt  «4/.;  Iterzfeld.  Hamlthmtwhiehtt  dtr  JmU  u,  pp. 
1H1  ft 

j.  L  Bk. 

TAXATION.— Biblical  Data:  The  Bible  gives 
scant  information  concerning  the  secular  or  political 
taxes  of  the  Jews.  Practically  all  that  can  be  gath- 
ered is  the  following:  Just  as  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv. 
20)  voluntarily  gave  a  tenth  "of  all "  (i.e.,  according 
to  the  context,  of  the  whole  spoil  taken  in  war),  so 
the  Israelitish  and  foreign  subjects  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  voluntarily  brought  presents  to  their  rulers. 
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These  gifts  were  withheld  by  churlish  people  only 
(romp.  I  Sam.  x.  27),  hut  were  given  by  nil  others 
(tf.  xvi.  20;  II  Sam.  viii.  2.  11  tt  *eq. ;  xii.  80;  I 
Kings  x.  10,  25;  II  Kings  iii.  4;  II  Chron.  ix.  24; 
Isa.  xvi.  1;  Ps.  Ixxli.  10).  A  thief  source  of  the 
king's  income  consisted  in  his  landed  possessions  (I 
Chron.  xxvii.  25  rt  mi/.  ,  II  Chron.  xxvi.  10);  but 
a  money- or  poll-tax  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
royal  prerogatives,  even  in  the  detailed  description  of 
them  with  which  Samuel  tried  to  deter  the  people 
from  choosing  a  kitiird  Sam.  viii.  11-17).  Thcceiisus 
of  the  people  which  was  ordered  by  David  (II  Sam. 
xxiv.  1  rt  *r»/.)  was  intended  perhaps  to  furnish  a 
basis  for  a  methodical  distribution  of  the  military 
burdens  and  taxes;  but  Solomon  was  the  first  mofi 
arch  to  systematize  the  furnishiug  of  foodstuffs 
<I  Kings  iv.  7-28  ),  and  to  demand  toll  from  the 
merchants  (t'ft.  x.  15),  and  he,  moreover,  made  the 
lot  of  the  people  an  inordinately  heavy  one  (xii.  4), 
probably  imposing  an  additional  money-tax.  The 
later  kings  again  received  only  voluntary  gifts  from 
their  subjects,  as  is  recorded  of.  the  time  of  Je 
hoshaphat  and  He/.ekiah  (II  Chron.  xvii.  5.  xxxii. 
23).  a  money  tax  Mng  levied  in  time  of  war  only, 
when  the  demands  of  victorious  enemies  had  to  he 
satisfied  (II  Kings  xv.  20,  xxiii.  35). 

The  repugnance  of  the  free  Israelites  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  money-tax  was  overcome  by  the  post- 
exilic  foreign  rulers.  Although  the  Persian  kings 
exempted  the  priests  and  Levitcs  (Ezra  vii.  24), 
they  demanded  toll  (^n)and  other  impost*  which 
likewise  had  to  be  paid  in  money  (Ezra  iv.  ]8; 
Neh.  v.  4;  "  We  have  liorrowed  money  for  the  king's 
tribute  ").  The  taxes  often  grew  to  be  au  especially 
heavy  burden  under  the  Ptolemaic  and  Seleucidan 
kings.  These  riders  employed  tax  -farmers,  who,  of 
course,  endeavored  not  only  to  collect  the  taxes,  but 
also  to  derive  a  large  personal  profit  in  addition  (I 
Mace.  xi.  28,  xiii.  15;  Josephus,  "Ant."  xii.  4,  1. 
4  tt  *eq.).  Josephus  (in  the  passage  just  cited)  nar- 
rates that  Joseph,  the  son  of  Tobias,  accumulated 
great  wealth  as  a  tax-fanner,  although  he  bad  to 
pay  to  the  Egyptian  king  Euergetes  the  enormous 
Sum  of  16.000  talents.  The  Seleucidan  kings  likewise 
demanded  a  poll-tax  (I  Mace.  x.  29:  ^<Wc.  accord- 
ing to  "Ant."  xii.  8.  §  8,  denoting  what  is  jwnd  per 
head). 

This  tax  was  imposed  by  the  Roman  rulers  also. 
Julius  Cajsar,  it  is  true,  showed  himself  very  lenient 
toward  the  Jews,  aud  even  was  considerate  with 
regard  to  the  8abbatical  year  ("Ant."  xiv.  8.  §8); 
but  under  Augustus  conditions  changed.  During 
the  latter'sreigna"descriptio  orbis"  was  completed, 
in  which  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  Roman  empire  was  set  down.  He  chose 
twenty  of  the  most  eminent  men,  and  sent  them  into 
all  the  countries  of  the  Biibjugated  peoples,  to  make 
a  list  of  persons  and  property;  moreover  he  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  a  "brevlarium  totius  imperii." 
which  contained  a  list  of  the  number  of  citizens 
carrying  arms  and  of  the  allies,  of  the  tributes  or 
taxes,  etc.  This  census  was  introduced  into  Judea 
when  Herod's  son  Archelaus  was  removed,  in  the 
year  760  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  was  exiled 
to  Vienna  in  Gaul;  it  is  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxii.  17. 
The  precise  amount  of  this  tax  is  not  known,  nor  can 


it  lie  estimated  with  certainty  from  the  fact  that  the 
denarius  is  called  the  "coin  of  the  census "  (A.  V. 
"tribute  money  ")  in  Matt.  xxii.  19;  for  these  words 
may  mean  also  "a  sample  of  the  Roman  coins  with 
which  the  tribute  is  paid."  In  any  case  the  tax  im- 
posed by  the  Romans  was  high  and  oppressive. 

Refusal  to  pay  taxes  involved  rebellion  against 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Romans,  as  in  the  ease  of 
Judas  the  Gaulonite  in  the  year  760  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome  (-  Ant  *  xviii.'l,  %  1). 

BlBi.uxiKAt'llY  :  I.  Benztnevr.  Arch.  ItitM.  pp.  174.  —\.  3*  ft 
¥n\m  Waller.  DUPrvphrten  in  lhrtm  Stteiaiett  lit- 
ruh,  lain.  p.  3H. 

K.  Q.  II  E  K. 

 Middle  Ages:  A  direct  result  of  the  perse 

CUtiOfM  of  the  Jews  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  was  that  they  came  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  rulers;  this,  in  turn,  led  to  their 
becoming  Kammrrkneciite.  The  imperial  rights 
were  often  transferred  to  minor  rulers. 

Trans-      Thus,  the  widow  of  Duke  Roger  of 
ferred  to    Apulia  bequeathed  to  the  church  of 
Nobles  and  Salerno  the  revenues  derived  from 

Church     the  Jews;  and  in  like  manner  the  Jews 
Dig-       of  Rohemia,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
nitaries.    came  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  Bohemian  princes.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  Jews  became  at  times  the  wanls 
of  the  ecclesiastical  potentates  also,  to  whom  they 
were  then  obliged  to  pay  their  taxes.   For  example, 
in  1209  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  of  the  arch 
bishopric  of  Mayence  fell  into  tihe  coffers  of  Arch- 
bishop Siegfried;  in  1212  the  Jewish  taxes  for 
Provence  were  paid  to  the  church  of  Aries. 

The  assessment  of  taxes  to  be  paid  by  individual 
members  of  the  communities  was  the  duty  of  the 
elders,  who  took  into  consideration  both  the  property 
owned  by  each  member  and  his  yearly  income. 
Particularly  wealthy  Jews,  by  placing  themselves 
under  the  personal  protection  of  the  ruler,  sometimes 
escaped  communal  taxes;  this  aroused  the  anger  of 
the  communities  and  caused  them  to  complain  to 
the  emperor.    As  a  rule  only  Jewish 

Special     physicians  and  such  Jews  as  bad  ren- 

Taxes.      dered  the  state  special  services  were 
exempt  from  taxation.    The  follow- 
ing twelve  taxes,  which  may  almost  be  termed  "offi- 
cial." were  generally  levied  upon  German  Jews  of 
medieval  times: 

(1)  The  Coronation  Tax:  When  this  tax  was  in 
troduced  is  not  known ;  but  the  Jews  of  the  entire 
German  empire  were  compelled  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
w  henever  a  new  ruler  ascended  the  throne.  At  the 
coronation  of  Philip  the  Fair  the  Jews  of  Cham- 
pagne paid  a  tax  of  25,000  florins  French  money ; 
while  the  Jews  of  Italy,  upon  the  accession  of  a 
pope,  paid  a  tribute  consistingof  one  pound  of  pepper 
and  two  pounds  of  cinnamon. 

(2)  Taxation  on  Dress:  In  1400  the  Jewsof  several 
German  and  French  cities  were  allowed  to  purchase 
exemption  from  wearing  the  Jewish  badge  by  pay- 
ment of  a  higher  annual  tax  (Weizsackcr,  "  Reichs- 
tagsaetcn,"  v.  637K 

(3)  The  Golden  Opferpfenniir :  Introduced  by 
Ludwlg  the  Bavarian  (1842 1.  The  income  derived 
from  this  tax  amounted  in  the  fourteenth  century 
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to  30.000  gulden.  Beginning  with  the  seventeenth 
century  u  was  gradually  abolished  (Bet!  Opfkh- 

PVKKMO,  Gol.UKNEH). 

(4)  Judengcleitsgeld .-  For  each  safe-conduct  n 
payment  of  1  turnose  was  exacted,  and  even  a  Chris- 
tian, if  traveling  with  a  Jew,  had  to  pay  this  fee. 

(o)  I^andfricdcn  Protection  Tax  :  This  was  one  of 
the  heaviest  taxes  imposed  upon  the  Jews,  and  was 
[mid  only  wheu  the  latter  had  been  publicly  assured 
that  protection  had  been  granted  them,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, by  Henry  IV.  (1103)  and  Henry  of  Hohen- 
staufen  (1254).  by  the  citiesof  Worms,  Mayence,  and 
Oppeobdm  (1260),  and  by  Archbishop  Werner  of 
Mayence  (1265). 

(6)  The  Leibzoll  (see  Jew.  Encvc.  vli.  6H9). 

(7)  The  Real  Estate  and  Building  Tax:  Levied  as 
early  as  the  ninth  ceutury.  When  a  Jew  purchased  a 
house  ora  lot  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection 
Of  the  local  church  or  monastery,  to  which  he  paid 
» certain  tribute:  for  a  house,  one-tenth  of  the  in- 
come derived  from  it;  for  a  lot.  a  certain  quantity 
of  barley,  wheat,  and  wine.  The  custom  of  acquir- 
ing real  property  under  the  protection  of  the  Church 
was  rendered  more  difficult  during  the  thirteenth 
century,  measures  against  it  being  taken  in  Nor- 
mandy. 1222,  in  northern  Germany,  1240,  in  Gas- 
cony. 1288.  and  by  Charles  of  Valois,  1324.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  fell  entirely 
into  disuse. 

(8)  The  Reichssteuer:  Imposed  by  the  emperor 
Wenceslaus  (1383).  The  right  to  levy  taxes  upon 
the  Jews  was  granted  to  cities  only  on  condition 
that  one  half  of  the  income  thus  derived  should  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state.  A  similar  Jew- 
ish tax  existed  in  France  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

(9)  Royal  and  Papal  Protection  Tax:  From  the 
twelfth  century  the  popes  granted  letters  protecting 
the  Jews  against  the  severity  of  their  overlords. 
The  amounts  paid  for  these  privileges  varied  from 
1,000  to  3.000  marks  for  each  letter.  Such  taxes 
were  received  by  popes  Alexander  III.,  Clement 
III.,  Innocent  III.  (1199),  Honorius  III.  (1217),  Greg- 
ory IX.  (1235),  Innocent  IV.  (1246).  and  Innocent 
V.  The  same  class  of  tax  was  imposed  in  England 
for  the  renewal  of  charters;  e.g.,  4.000  marks  were 
paid  to  John  in  1200. 

(10)  The  Servitium:  Sum  paid  in  lieu  of  personal 
services.  It  was  first  paid  in  Spain  and  in  France 
in  the  middle  of  the  tlilrteenth  century,  especially 
under  Charles  the  Wise,  when  exemption  from  stat- 
ute labor  might  lie  purchased  with  money.  It  was 
collected  also  in  Germany,  especially  in  Cologne. 

(11)  The  Tenth  Pfennig:  Levied  upon  all  German 
Jews  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops  of 
Mayence.  The  fact  that  the  archbishops  had  this 
prerogative  caused  a  rupture  between  John  II.  and 
Emperor  Rupert  (1403-4);  eventually  an  agreement 
was  reached  by  which  the  emperor  acquired  the 
right  to  levy  the  tax. 

(12)  The  Third  Pfennig:  Imposed  by  the  Nurem- 
berg Reichstag  (Aug.  9.  1422)  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Hussite  war.  It  was  levied  on  all 
Jews  of  the  German  empire,  which,  for  that  pur- 
pose, was  divided  into  four  districts  presided  over 
by  Margrave  Berahard  of  Baden.  Palsgrave  John  of 


Nenmarkt,  Landgrave  John  of  Lupfen.  and  Freiherr 
della  Scala  of  Bavaria. 

Besides  these  regular  taxes,  however,  the  Jews 
were  often  forced  to  pay  extra  tributes.  Noteworthy 
instances  of  such  extra  taxation  occurred  under 
Conrad  IV.  and  Ludwig  the  Bavarian,  butespeeially 
under  Emperor  Blgtantuod  (1416,  1418.  1423).  The 
specifically  Jewish  taxes,  in  various  forms,  contin- 
ued to  be  levied  until  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
were  not  abolished  until  the  Jews  had  been  gener- 
ally accorded  full  civic  rights.  It  should  be  added 
that,  while  more  onerous,  taxes  on  Jews  were,  as  a 
rule,  not  more  numerous  than  those  levied  on  all 
citizens  possessing  means.    See  Spain;  Tallage. 

Bihi.ioorapiiy  :  SWtbtie,  Dir  Judrn  in  Deuttchhitut.  pamlm  ; 
NQblinir.  IHe  Judtnormeintleit  ilea  MUttMlnn.  purlin; 
Arnnlus,  liegrrtrn.  pnmim  ;  Deppinic,  Die  Judrn  On  Miltel- 
altrr,  passim,  Stuttgart.  1834;  Wiener,  Rtgcttcn,  pawlm. 

j.  8.  O. 

TAXO :  The  mysterious  name  of  "the  man  of 
the  trilie  of  Levi "  who,  under  a  Roman  governor  in 
the  time  of  Herod,  according  to  the  Assumptio 
Mosis,  ix.  1-7,  underwent  martyrdom  with  his  seven 
sous  amidst  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Zealots 
(vi.-viii.).  He  exhorted  his  sons  thus:  u  Let  us  die 
rather  than  transgress  the  commauds  of  the  Lord  of 
Lords,  the  God  of  our  Fathers,  for  if  we  do  this  and 
die  our  blood  will  be  avenged  before  the  Lord." 
Here  the  story  breaks  off  abruptly.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Josephus  ("Ant."  xlv.  15.  §  5)  refers 
to  this  martyrdom  of  Taxoduring  Herod's  cruel  on- 
slaught against  the  Zealots,  when  he  states  that 
"one  old  man  was  caught  within  one  of  these  caves 
with  seven  children  and  a  wife,  and  ml  her  than  per- 
mit any  of  these  to  surrender  he  killed  tbem  all  and 
finally  himself,  preferring,  as  he  said,  death  to  sla- 
very, and  reproaching  Herod  with  the  meanness  of 
his  family  although  he  was  king."  Charles,  in  the 
-Assumptio  Mosis"  (1807).  thinks  that  "Taxo" 
(ND3n>  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  KJpn  ("the 
Zealot "),  and  that  the  Samaritan  legend  of  Moses 
in  Heideuheim's  *  Vierteljahrschrift"  (1871,  iv.  210), 
in  speaking  of  a  "  Levite  "  who  would  be  a  zealouslwt- 
tler  for  the  congregation  "and  die  and  after  throe 
days  rise  again,"  refers  to  the  same  Taxo  mentioned 
in  the  "Assumptio  Mosis."  According  to  Gen.  R. 
trH.  end.  "Tabash"  ("Tabsbon  ")  signifies  a  rebel. 

K. 

TAYLOR,  CHARLES  :  English  Christian  He- 
braist: born  in  London  1840;  educated  at  King's 
College.  London,  anil  St.  John's  College.  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  is  now  master.  In  1874  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  " Coheleth  " ;  in  1877  "Sayings 
of  the  Jewish  Fathers,"  an  elaborate  edition  of  tin? 
Pirke  Abot  (2  ed.,  1897);  and  in  1809  a  valuable  ap- 
pendix giving  a  list  of  manuscripts.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  contribution  to  rabbinic 
learning  of  any  living  Christian  Hebraist.  Taylor 
discovered  the  Jewish  source  of  the  "Didache"  In 
his  "Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles."  1886.  and 
has  published  also  "Essay  on  the  Theology  of  the 
Didache."  1889. 

Taylor  took  great  interest  in  Professor  Schechter's 
work  in  Cairo,  and  the  genizah  fragments  presented 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge  are  known  as  the 
Taylor-Scheehter  Collection.    He  was  joint  editor 
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with  Schechter  of  "The  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira."  1898. 
He  bus  published  separately  "  Cairo  Genizah  Palimp- 
sests," 1900. 

He  has  published  also  several  works  on  geometry. 
Bibliography  :  WTw't  Who  in  KnglanA. 

TATYIB  :  Tunisian  family,  first  known  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  more 
prominent  members  are  the  following: 

Abraham  ?ayyib:  Grandson  of  Abraham  b. 
Isaac Tayyib (see  below ) ;  lived  at  theetid  of  theeight- 
eenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  •  IJayye  Abra- 
hanr  (Leghorn.  1826),  a  commentary  on  the  treatises 
Shabbat.  Pesabim.  Megillah,  Ta'anit,  Mo'ed  K  .•  .-. 
Yebamot,  Ketubot,  Kiddushin,  Balia  K.ainma,  Sanhe- 
drin.  Makkot,  Shebu'ot, '  Abodah  Zarah,  and  'Arakin. 
Appended  to  it  are  notes  on  Maimouides'  "Yad." 
on  Alfasi,  and  on  Kashi  to  the  Pentateuch. 

Abraham  ben  Isaac  T»yy»b  (surnamed  Baba 
Bidi)  :  Rubbl  of  Tunis,  where  he  died  in  1711.  He 
was  a  companion  of  X  m.'i  £arfatl  un<l  one  of  the 
teachers  of  Isaac  Lomhroso,  chief  rabbi  of  Tunis. 
He  was  the  author  of  novellte  on  the  treatises  of  the 
order  Kodashim.  printed  in  Jacob  Faitusi's  "Miz- 
bab  Kapparah  "  (Leghorn.  1810t.  Other  novella-  of 
his  are  to  be  found  in  Joseph  Tanuji's  "  Bene  Yo- 
aefn(Salonica,  1726). 

Hay y im  ben  Abraham  Tayyib :  Itahhi  of 
Tunis,  and  author  of  "Derek  Hay  vim  "  (printed 
with  his  father's  Hayye  Abraham  "i.  a  commentary 
on  Pesabim.  Ketubot*. "Kiddushin,  liaba  Mczi'a,  and 
Hullin. 

Iaaac  ben  Benjamin  Tayyib:  Rabbi  and 
cabalist  of  Tunis;  died  in  1830.  He  was  the  author 
of:  (1)  "  'Erek  lia-Shulhau,"  novella1  on  the  four  di- 
visions of  the  Sbulhan  'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim  (Lcg- 
born,  1791;  preface  by  Joseph  Sarko.  who  seems  to 
have  been  Isaac's  teacher).  Yoreh  De  al)  (H>.  17W), 
Hoshen  Mishpat  (ib.  1615;  Tunis.  18!M)-lr2),  and 
Eben  ha-'Ezer  (Leghorn,  1844);  ('.')  "Waweha- 
'Auimudim  "  (ib.  18B7),  a  commentary  on  Eliezer  of 
Met/.'s  Sefer  Yere'im."  cal>alistic  in  spirit  and  con- 
taining quotations  from  cabalistic  works;  (3)  "Huk- 
kot  ha  Pesab  "  (ib.  186:3).  novella?  on  the  part  of  the 
Sbulhan  'Aruk  containing  the  laws  regarding  the 
Passover  feast;  (4)  "Scfcr  ha  Zikkaron  "  (Tunis, 
189*2),  in  two  parts,  the  first  being  a  collection  of 
Isaac's  divers  notes,  and  the  second  a  cabalistic  com- 
mentary on  Abot  anil  on  the  Pesah  Haggadah. 

BlBMuoRAPiir :  D.  razes*  X»U»  UiMi»vr,ii,hUiut*.  pp.  *rr  a 
Tunis,  1S83;  FOrst,  BUM.  Jtui.  UL  W. 

J.  M.  BKU 

TEBET :  Tenth  ecclesiastical  and  fourth  civil 
month;  it  invariably  has  twenty-nine  days.  The 
name,  like  those  of  the  other  months,  appears  to  be 
taken  from  tin-  Assyro-Babylouians.  who  called  their 
tenth  month,  described  as  the  month  of  violent  rains, 
"Tebctun(I)clitzsch.  "Wortcrbuch,"  p.  298).  This 
month  fell  near  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  in  Pal- 
estine, to  which  fact  the  gloss  in  Ta'an.  6b  alludes, 
holding  that  the  year  will  be  fertile  if  Tebet  be 
"ugly"  (i.e.,  rainy).  The  observation  that  that 
year  will  be  a  good  one  in  which  Tclict.  is  "  widowed  " 
(i.e.,  rainless)  presupposes  that  a  sutlicient  precipi- 
tation bad  preceded  the  month,  the  rainy  season 


normally  beginning  with  the  month  of  Heshwan 
(Uw  8th  mouth). 

Of  notable  event*  and  dates  connected  with  this 
month,  the  following  are  among  the  more  important: 

Tebet 1  and  2:  Seventh  and  eighth  days of  Hanuk- 
kah.  Tclict  5:  See  Ezek.  xxxiii.  21;  R.  II.  18b. 
Tebet  8:  Day  on  which  the  translation  of  the  Septu- 
agint  was  completed,  when  the  earth  was  shrouded 
in  darkness  for  three  days  ("  Megillat  Ta  anil."  end). 
Tebet  9:  Fast  <lay.  but  for  reasons  not  known  (ib. ; 
Sbulhan  'Aruk.  Orah  Hay  vim.  680);  it  is  said  to 
have  been  the  day  on  which  Ezra  died  (ib.  |,  and  Abu 
Husaiu  Joseph  ibn  Nagdela  was  killed  on  this  day 
(1066).  Tebet  10:  Fast-day.  commemorating  the 
beginning  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  under  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (see  Jer.  Hi.  4;  II  Kings  xxv.  I;  Ezek. 
xxiv.  1;  R.  H.  18b);  when  this  fast  day  falls  on 
the  Sabbath,  it  is  observed  on  the  day  following. 
Tclst  12:  E/.ekiel  recei veil  a  revelation  (Ezek.  xxix. 
I).  Tebet  20:  Death  of  Moses  Maimouides  (1204). 
Ti  bet  24:  The  discomfiture  of  the  Saddueean  party 
(B.  II.  115b)  by  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  (according  to 
-  Megillal  Ta'anit."  this  occurred  on  the  24th  of  Ab). 
Tclict  2.1:  Said  to  have  Ih-cii  the  day  of  Alexander 
the  Great's  appearance  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Yuma  60a).  Teliet  28:  Another  auti-Sadducean 
feast-day  ("Megillal  Ta'anit."  x.);  on  this  day  the 
majority  of  the  Sauhedrin  passed  over  to  the  Phari- 
sees. E.  G.  H. 

TEEUL  TOM:  Name  of  a  treat ise  in  the  Mish- 
nab  and  in  the  Toscfta;  in  most  editions  of  the  Mish- 
uah  it  is  tenth  in  the  order  Tohorot.  According  to 
,  Lev.  xv.  5  ft  *<?.,  one  who  takes  the  prescribed  bath 
!  still  remains  unclean  until  sunset.  Thedegreeof  un- 
I  cleanness  in  such  a  case  is  slight,  and  according  to  rab- 
binical interpretation  neither  the  "  hnllah  "  nor  sancti- 
fied Mesh  is  rendered  unclean  by  being  touched  by  such 
a  person,  even  before  sunset ;  it  is  merely  rendered 
unfit  ("  pasul  ").  Profane  or  unsanctitied  things  may 
Ik-  touched  by  him  without  fear.  The  treatise  Tcbul 
Yotn  mora  closely  defines  the  degree  of  unclcanncss 
attaching  to  such  a  person,  and  stipulates  also  how 
far  the  purity  of  anything  is  affected  by  his  touch. 
The  treatise  comprises  four  chapters,  containing 
twenty  six  paragraphs  in  all. 

Ch.  i. :  Regulations  concerning  brand  and  other 
things  which  are  of  such  a  form  that  if  a  (ebul  yom 
or  any  other  uncleanness  touches  part  of  them  the 
whole  is  rendered  unclean. 

Ch.  ii. :  Concerning  liquids  touched  by  a  tcbul 
yom :  when  such  contact  renders  the  whole  unfit, 
and  when  it  affects  only  t  he  part  touched. 

Ch.  iii.:  Continuation  of  ch.  ii. :  regulations  con- 
cerning liquids  easily  rendered  unclean. 

Ch.  iv. -.  Regulations  concerning  utensils  touched 
byatebul  yoin:  enumeration  of  halakic  rules  which 
have  undertone  changes  in  the  course  of  time;  of  the 
halakic  regulation!  which  R.  Joshua  declared  were 
introduced  by  the  sa^es  ("so feri in  "),  and  which  be 
w  as  unable  to  explain. 

In  the  Tosefta  the  treatise  is  divided  into  two 
chapters. 

w.  ti.  J.  Z.  L. 

TEDESCHI,  MARCO  Italian  rabbi  and  poet; 
born  at  Piova,  Ifedmont.  in  1817;  died  at  Triest  in 
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1870.  He  removed  to  Vercelli  with  his  father  (d. 
1836).  who  had  been  appointed  rabbi  there;  and  in 
1838  he  went  to  Turin  to  study  under  R.  Hillel 
Cantoni.  He  was  successively  elected  rabbi  of 
NizzaMonferrato,  Saluzzo,  Asti,  and  Triest.  Ills 
principal  poems  were  published  by  Vittorio  Costi- 
glioneiu  the"Yelid  Rumor"  (Drohobycz,  1880).  He 
translated  from  the  French  "Lea  Pricres  d'un  Coeur 
Israelite."  Marco  Tedcschi  was  celebrated  as  a 
preacher. 

s.  V.  C. 

TEDESCHI,  MOSES  ISAAC:  Italian  trans 
latnr,  Biblical  commentator,  and  teacher;  born  at 
Triest  June  6,  1821 ;  died  there  June  17.  1808.  He 
lectured  on  Bib- 
lical exegesis  in 
the  Tamud  To 
rah  of  his  native 
city,  and  occa- 
sionally deliv- 
ered sermons  ou 
holy  days.  He 
was  the  author 
of  the  following 
works:  "Ho'll 
Mosheh,"  com- 
prising eommen- 
taries  on  the 
Earlier  Prophets 
(Goritz.  1870). 
the  Book  of  Job 
(Padua,  1877), 
the  Psalms  (Leg- 
horn, 1880),  the 
Five  Megillot 
and  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  («£». 
1880),  the  Penta- 
teuch (ib.  1881). 
HieMinorProph- 
ets(Triest.l887). 
the  booka  of 
Daniel.  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah, 
and  Chroni- 
cles (Przemysl. 
1889).  -Musar 
Melakim,"  a  collection  of  ethical  homilies  based 
on  the  Pirke  Abot  (Triest.  1878):  "Zcker  Bab," 
an  Italian  translation  of  the  didactical  prose-poem 
of  Mussufla  (Padua,  1878);  "Ozar  Nirdefc  Leshon 
"Ibri."  on  Hebrew  synonyms  (A.  1870);  "Sitnbat 
ba-Rcgrl."  homilies  and  glosses  on  the  Targum  to 
Proverbs.  The  author's  autobiography  is  appended 
to  the  last-named  work.  He  published  also,  in  "  IIu- 
Asif  "  (1886),  an  introduction  to  the  Minor  Prophets. 
Bibliography :  ZeitllD,  BiW.  I'lmt-Mendtl*.  p.  304. 

».  M.  B. 

TEDESCO,  IGNAZ  AMADEUS  :  Austrian 
pianist:  born  at  Prague  1817;  died  at  Odessa  Nov. 
13.  1882;  a  pupil  of  Triebensee  and  Tomaschek  at 
Prague.  He  made  numerous  successful  concert 
tours,  especially  in  southern  Russia,  and  settled  at 
Odessa,  although  he  lived  for  a  short  time  at  Ham- 
burg (1848)  and  London  (1856). 

As  a  pianist  Tedesco  was  distinguished  for  his 


Interior  of  the  Great  8rnajroKue  at  Teheran. 

(Trotii  ft  |ih»«acrft.ph  by  E.  N.  A41«r.) 


tine  technique;  he  was  called  the  "Hannibal  of  oc- 
taves." In  recognition  of  his  ability  he  was  ap- 
pointed pianist  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg. 
He  wrote  brilliant  salon  music,  comprising  a  piano- 
forte  concerto,  caprices  de  concerts,  mazurkas,  noc- 
turnes, rhapsodies,  waltzes,  and  trunscriptious. 

Bibliography  ;  Cbaoiplln,  Cue  of  Music  and  Musician*;  II- 
ixstnri,-  Zeltunu,  I860,  I  348 :  Baker,  Dire,  of  Music  and 
Musician*. 

8.  J.  SO. 

TEFILLIN.    See  Puylactkries. 

TEHERAN :  Capital  and  commercial  center  of 
Persia;  situated  about  seventy  miles  south  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.    The  chief  development  of  the  city 

took  place  with- 
it!  the  last  naif 
ofthe  nineteen  Ih 
century,  under 
Shah  Nasir  al- 
Din,  whose 
court  physician. 

J.    E.  POLAK, 

was  a  Jew.  The 
antiquity  of  Te- 
heran is  not 
great,  since  its 
existence  can 
hardly  be  traced 
beyond  the 
twelfth  century. 
It  appears  grad- 
ually to  have 
taken  the  place 
of  the  ancient 
Rai,  which  sank 
slowly  into  ob- 
livion and  is  now 
a  mass  of  ruins 
in  the  suburbs 
of  Teheran.  Rai 
itself  had  a  long 
history,  being 
the  ancient  me- 
tropolis of  Me- 
dia mentioned  in 
the  Apocrypha 
as  Rages  (Tobit 
i,  14  rt  »rq.)  or  Ragau  (Judith  i.  15),  in  the  Avesta 
and  Old  Persian  inscriptions  as  Ragha  or  Raga 
(Yendidnd,  i.  15;  Y'asna,  xix.  18;  Behistun,  ii.  70- 
74.  iii.  1-10),  nnd  in  the  classics  as  Rhagu'  (Strain), 
1,  8,  etc.).  It  is  mentioned  as  an  emporium 
of  Jewish  trade  by  Ibn  Khordadhbch,  817  (see  Jew. 

KnCYC.  IV,  189,  9.r.  ('OMMKIK  HI. 

Teheran  covers  a  considerable  areflf  as  the  wall 
which  surrounds  it  is  eleven  miles  iu  circuit  and  is 
pierced  by  twelve  gates.  The  Europeans  reside  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  city,  where  the  foreign 
legations  are  located.  The  Jews  live  in  a  quarter 
of  their  own.  Iu  their  daily  life  they  are  subject 
to  much  the  same  restrictions  and  disabilities  as  the 
Oabars  and  the  Armenians;  and  they  were  formerly 
liable  to  acts  of  persecution  which  resulted  in  redu- 
cing them  to  a  state  of  misery,  ignorance,  and  degra- 
dation. A  riot  against  them  occurred  in  Teheran 
as  late  as  May  16,  1807.    The  Alliance  Israelite 
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Universelle  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  Inward 
removing  tliis  condition  of  affairs  by  bettering  the 
position  of  tlx' Jews  in  the  community  and  by  estab- 
lishing schools  for  the  education  of  the  children. 
The  Alliance  report  for  1904  shows  a  combined  at- 
tendance of  nearly  400  pupil*  at  the  two  schools, 
established  six  years  previously  for  boys  and  for 
girls.  The  occupations  of  the  Jews  in  Teheran,  as 
elsewhere  in  Persia,  are  largely  those  of  traders, 
silversmiths,  wine-merchants,  and  petty  dealers. 
Teheran  has  a  total  population  of  250,000,  including 
about  5.000  Jews. 

Rir(.iih:ranit:  Cunton,  Pertia  mul  the  PertUin  Qwafiftn,  I. 
:«■)  :ut.  London,  IMC;  Benlmnln.  I'rrritt  awl  thr  /Vrmoiu. 
Ikwlon.  ISSfl:  Uaaaet.  Land  of  the  Imam*,  New  York.  |X»7; 
Wilson. /'rrirffiii  Life  muiCuiitnm*.  Sew  York.  IHft:  Bnnmeh. 
Iih  IaiihU  der Sarinr.  Berlin.  Issit:  J'lOrxm  l*rnelfte.  Aug. 
12.  llOt ;  liuilettn  Ar  1'AUUmre  Itrartitr.  IHW,  p.  Ttt. 

j.  A.  V.  W.  J 

TEHINA,  ABBA  (calle«l  also  Tehina  ben 
Perisha  [*  the  Pharisee"]  or  Haaida  ["the  pious 
one  "J):  A  leader  of  the  Zealots.  Together  with 
ELKAKAR  in  s  Dinai,  he  is  mentioned  in  the  remark- 
able dictum  of  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  ennceming  the 
Zealots :  *  Since 


the  murderers 
have  increased, 
the  ex  piation 
ceremony  of  the 

I  eglah  '  ar ii fah 
[the  heirer 
whns4>  neck  is 
broken  for  a 
murder  the  per- 
p  c  t  r  a  t  o  r  of 
which  is  un- 
known; Deut. 
xxi.  1-9]  has 
com*;  into  abey- 
ance because  of 
the  many  mur- 
ders by  these 
only  too  well- 
known  Zealots. 
Such  murderers 
are  Eleazar  ben 
Dinai  and  Te- 
hina, who  was 
formerly  called 
'  the    Pharisee ' 

and  later  on  received  the  name  of  '  the  Murderer '  " 
(Sotah  ix.  9:  Sifre,  Deut.  205). 

This  Tehina  has  aptly  been  identified  by  Deren- 
bourg  ("  Easai  sur  I'iiistoire  et  la  Geographic  de  la 
Palestine  d'Aprcs  les  Thalmuds  et  lea  Autres 
Sources  Rabbiniques."  i.  279-280.  Paris,  1S07)  with 
the  Abba  Tehina  llaslda  of  Bccl.  R.  ix.  7.  Deren- 
bourg.  however,  takes  the  epithet  "Hasid"  to  be 
ironical ;  but  ho  ignores  the  very  nature  of  the  pas- 
sage  to  which  he  refers  and  which  is  as  follows: 
"Tehina  the  Essene  [Hasiil]  with  the  title  Ablia 
[see  Kohler,  " Abba.  Father,"  in  "J.  Q.  It."  xiii. 
B6T-57S].  returning  to  his  native  town  on  Friday 
afteitioon  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  Sab- 

I I  i'Ii  and  carrying  upon  his  shoulder  a  bundle  con- 
taining  the  provisions  for  his  household  for  the 
Sabbath,  met  a  disease  stricken  man  unable  to  move, 


who  asked  him  to  have  pity  on  him  and  bring  him 
into  the  town,  where  his  wants  might  receive  the  nec- 
essary attention.  This  placed  Tehina  in  a  quandary : 
he  was  afraid  il  he  left  his  bundle  he  might  lose  nil 
his  Sabbath  provisions;  and  if  he  did  not  aid  the  sick 
man,  he  (Tehina)  would  lie  accounted  as  guilty  of 
death.  His  better  impulse*  proving  victorious,  he 
carried  the  sick  man  to  a  safe  place,  and  then  went 
back  (or  his  bundle.  Meanwhile  it  had  grown  dark ; 
and  the  people,  seeing  him  carry  a  bundle  on  Sabbath 
eve.  wondered,  saying,  '  Is  this  Abba  Tehina  the 
Pious.  1  Tehina  himself  wash)  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  had  really  violated  the  Sabbath,  when  a  miracle 
happened:  God  caused  the  sun  again  to  shine  forth 
to  show  that  the  Snblmth  had  not  yet  begun,  as  it  is 
written  (Mai.  iii.  20  |.\.  V.  iv.  2)):  '  But  unto  you 
that  fear  my  name  shall  t  In-  sun  of  righteousness  arise 
with  healing  in  his  wiifgs."  "  Enter  the  punctilious 
Essene  became  a  tierce  Zealot  (see  Zkalots). 

Eleazar  ben  Dinai  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  sev- 
eral times,  while  Tehina  is  not.  He  has  been 
identitled  with  the  Alexander  mentioned  together 
with  Eleazar  b.  Dinai  by  that  author  (Josephus. 

-R.  J."  ii.  12.  8 
4;  see  Ei.kvzak 
HKM  Dinai  );  but 
Alexander  ap- 
pears to  be  iden 
tical  with  Atn- 
ram,  cited  as 
companion  of 
Ben  Dinai  in 
"Ant."  xx.  1.  §  1 
(eomp.  Cant.  R. 
iii.  5:  "In  the 
■  lays  of  Amram 
[?j  and  in  the 
days  of  Ben 
Dinai  ihey  at- 
tempted to  bring 
about  the  Mes- 
sianic  time  by 


AaVa^aVnattafe  I 


violence 


See 


Synagogue  of  A  after  toe 


Physician  al  Teheran. 

tjT  L  IK.  A  I  Irr. : 


Gratz,  "Gcsch." 
3d  ed.,  iii.  4311. 
whereas  it  Is 
quite  possiblo 
that  Tehina  is 
identical  with 
order  of  Fadus 
p.  278).  K. 


'Kwijiat  who  was  executed  by 
(Josephus.  "Ant."  /.<•.;  Gratz,  I.e. 

TEHINNAH.     See  DfiVOTlONAL  LlTEKATfKK. 

TEITELBAUM.  MOSES :  Austrian  Hasid; 
died  July  17.  11*41.  According  to  LOw,  he  signed 
his  name  Tamar,  this  being  the  equivalent  of 
Teitelbaum,  which  is  the  Yiddish  for  Dattel- 
baum  —  "palm-tree."  Re  ofliciatnl  as  rabbi,  first 
in  Przemysl.  and  later  in  Siitoralja-l'jbely,  to 
which  latter  place  he  was  called  in  1809.  In 
Cjliely  he  founded  a  Hasidic  congregation  which 
was  independent  of  the  Galician  leaders.  In  1822 
Teitelbaum  was  suspected  Of  having  supplied 
amulets  to  certain  Jewish  culprits  who  had 
been  cast  into  prison  for  libel,  in  order  to  assist 
them  in  escaping.     When  called  upon  to  vindicate 
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himself  In-  declared  that  the  amulets  in  question 
served  only  as  substitutes  for  the  mezuzuh  and 
Hi  r  their  only  purpose  was  to  protect  their  bearer* 
against  (h'tnotis. 

Teitelbaum  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation,  even 
It.  Moses  Sofer  paving  him  homage.  He  was  the 
author  of:  "Yismab  Mosheh  "  (1*49;  2d  ed.  1898), 

homilies  on  the  Tomb;  "Teflltah  le- Mosheh. "  com- 
inentarieH  on  the  I*salins;  and  •  Hesbib  Mosheh,"  a 
collection  of  responsa. 

Hnii.iixiRiPHV  :  WalrtPM.  Shrni  lia-(ieit"ltm  lu-H<uta*h,  p.  101 ; 
l/.w,  tUMimm.lh  Svhriften.  II.  Tit,  H4.  91. 

s.  L.  V. 

TEIXEIKA,  TEIXETRA,  TEXEIEA,  or 
TEIXAKA :  Noble  Portuguese  Marano  family, 
originally  bearing  the  surname  of  Saxnpayo.  In 
accordance  with  a  decree  of  King  Philip  IV.  of 
8paiu,  its  coat  of  arms — azure,  a  cross  potencee  or — 
was  included  in  the  Spanish  roll  of  arms.  In  the 
patent,  dated  1643,  conferring  nobility  on  Diego 
Teixeira  his  armorial  bearings  arc  blazoned  as  fol- 
lows: Quarterly,  1  and  4,  or,  an  eagle  displayed  pur- 
ple; 2  and  8, 
cheeky  or  and 
sable  (sixteen 
fields);  bortlure 
gules,  charged 
by  eight  "8V 
argent.  This 
coat  of  arms  was 
exchanged  by 
the  family,  with 
the  exception  of 
a  few  members, 
for  another, 
probably  that  of 
the  De  Mattos, 
with  whom  they 
Intermarried, 
the  new  bear- 
ings  being: 
Gules,  a  fir-tree 
sinople,  rooted 
argent  between 
two  lions  ram- 
pant, affronte, 
or,  armed  azure. 

The  family 
was  known  also 
an  Teixeira  de  Mattos,  and  members  of  it,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  riches,  philanthropy,  commer- 
cial activity,  and  influence,  have  resided  until  very 
recently  in  Hamburg,  Holland,  London.  Vienna, 
and  Venice. 

Diego  Teixeira  Sampayo  (Abraham  Senior 
Teixeira):  Portuguese  Marano;  left  Portugal  for 
Antwerp  in  1643;  died  at  Hamburg  Jan.  6.  1666. 
After  a  brief  resilience  at  Antwerp  he  settled  in 
Hamburg,  professing  Catholicism  until  (loud  Friday 
in  K>  17  or  1648,  wheu  he  and  liis  wife  openly  ac- 
knowledged Judaism,  while  Diego,  who  was  ap- 
proaching seventy,  together  with  his  two  sons,  one 
of  whom  was  born  out  of  wedlock,  was  circumcised 
by  a  rabbi.  The  imperial  government  thereupon 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Diego's  person  and  the 
confiscation  of  bis  estate,  but  the  senate  of  Hamburg 


Jewish  school 


energetically  opposed  tills  demand  (M.  Grunwald, 
*  Portugiesengraber,"  p.  124).  Diego  Teixeira,  who 
never  added  "de  Mattos"  to  his  name,  was  known 
in  Hamburg  only  as  the  "rich  Jew."  He  rode  in  an 
Otnate  carriage  upholstered  with  velvet,  had  liveried 
servants,  and  kept  a  princely  house,  which,  in  1654, 
was  for  Rome  time  the  residence  of  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  to  whom  Diego  had  been  recom mended 
by  the  8pauish  ambassador  I).  Antonio  Pimcntel, 
and  by  whom  lie  was  held  in  high  esteem.  He  al- 
ways took  a  keen  interest  in  1  he  afTairs  of  his  core- 
ligionists; and  at  his  intercession  In  1657  King  Fred- 
erick III.  of  Denmark  granted  them  privileges,  which 
were  later  confirmed  by  Christian  V.  For  several 
years  he  was  the  head  of  the  Spanish-Portuguese 
community  in  Hamburg,  and  at  his  sou's  wedding 
he  presented  the  congregation  with  a  ewer  and  a 
basin  of  silver  plated  with  gold,  while  in  1659  he 
contributed  15,000  marks  for  the  erection  of  a  syna- 
gogue. It  was  he  who  supplied  the  copper  roofing 
for  the  great  Church  of  St.  Michael  in  Hamburg, 
anil  when  the  ciders  asked  for  his  bill  he  requested 

them  to  accept  it 
receipted  with- 
out payment. 
There  still  exist 
two  benevolent 
institutions 
founded  by  Di- 
ego Teixeira  and 
bis  wife,  Sara 
d'Andradc  (d. 
Dm.  6,  1693): 
ZurAusstattung 
Durf  tiger  Jung 
fraucu  and  Zur 
Auslosung  von 
Gefangenen. 

UlBUOORAPHT:  Ar- 

ebenholtz.  Mt- 
mnire  <ie  num- 
dM<r  <t«  SuAfc  L 
150,  lll.sai  Amster- 
dam, 1051 :  tirftlz, 
(}€*rh.  n.  23;  U. 
H.  de  Castro, 
A'eur  tkin  (Mi/- 
xteenen.  pp.  104  et 
in  q. :  Grunwald, 
Portugitifugrll- 

htr,  pp.  123  ft  kt<j. 
<  toe  epItaphH  be- 
ing Sin  n  on  p. 

SS). 

Manuel  Teixeira  (Isaac  Hayyim  Senior 
Teixeira) :  Only  son  of  Diego  Teixeira  and  Sura 
d'Andrade;  born  in  Lisbon  about  1625;  died  at 
Amsterdam  June  5.  1705.  He  was  twice  married, 
his  second  wife  being  Esther  Gomez  de  Mesquita, 
whom  he  wedded  at  Hamburg  April  7,  1654. 
Like  his  father,  he  was  the  financial  agent  and  resi- 
dent minister  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  re- 
taining this  position  until  1687,  as  is  proved  by  the 
patent  of  dismissal  given  him  by  her  ( Archenholtz. 
"Memoire  de  ChriRtine  de  Suede,"  iv.).  Christina 
esteemed  her  ambassador  so  highly  for  his  integrity 
and  discretion  that  when  the  magistracy  of  Ham- 
burg attempted  to  prevent  him  from  leaving  the 
city  the  queen  regarded  their  action  as  a  personal 
affront.  She  considered  Teixeira's opinions  and  ad- 
vice of  such  value  that  she  recommended  her  urn- 


at  Teheran. 
trLD.  Adlrr.) 
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bassador  Kneenbach  to  follow  his  counsel*,  "for 
they  are  wise  and  clever,  and  I  approve  of  them," 
while  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Count  Wasaenau  tin 
queen  said:  "Teixeira  has  written  you  a  letter  so 
clever  and  sagacious  that  King  Solomon  himself 
could  not  have  improved  upon  it.  I  can  only  add 
that  you  must  do  all  things  as  he  bids  you,  and  un- 
dertake nothing  iu  opposition  to  his  view*  .  .  .  Be 
careful  not  to  do  anvthing  without  his  sanction" 
(Archenholtz,  I.e.  iii.  399,  465). 

During  her  repeated  visits  to  Hamburg,  Queen 
Christina  always  took  up  her  residence  in  Teixeiras 
house,  which  was  situated  iu  the  most  beautiful 
portion  of  the  town,  on  the  Jungfernstieg ;  she  re- 
maincd  there  for  an  entire  year  in  1661.  When  she 
revisited  Hamburg  in  July,  1666,  and  instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  hospitality  of  the  municipal  council  be- 
came the  guest  of  Teixeira,  the  rabble,  instigated  by 
the  clergy,  endeavored  to  storm  the  house.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Teixeira  Mired  the 
queen  faithfully,  and,  even  when,  in  1885.  he  re- 
fused to  advance  further  sums  on  her  appanage,  her 
governor-general,  Olivekraus,  did  not  succeed  in 
disgracing  him:  on  the  contrary,  she  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  him  until  her  death. 

Although  Manuel  Teixeira,  like  his  father,  kept 
a  princely  house  and  moved  in  the  highest  cir- 
cles, he  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  Judaism,  and 
supported  a  Talmud  To  rah  in  which  Jacob  Saa- 
porias  was  employed  as  teacher.  Like  many  other 
Jews  of  Spanish-Portuguese  extraction,  he  was  a 
follower  of  Shubbethai  £cbi.  In  1670.  when  the 
Jews  were  threatened  with  expulsion  from  Vienna 
and  from  the  Austrian  domains,  Teixeira,  iu  response 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Vienna  community,  advocated 
their  cause  with  great  devotion.  He  accordingly 
wrote  to  several  of  his  friends  among  the  grandees 
of  Spain  and  invoked  the  aid  of  Cardinal  Azzoliim 
at  Rome,  the  confidential  friend  of  Queen  Christina, 
while  at  his  request  the  queen  herself  wrote  to  the 
papal  nuncio  in  Vienna  and  sent  Teixeira  letters  for 
the  dowager  empress  and  for  the  empress.  .Manuel 
must  have  removed  to  Amsterdam  before  11599.  since 
in  that  year  he  was  head  of  the  Spanish-Portuguese 
congregation  iu  that  city. 

BiHMnuKAi-iir :  Jahrlmrh  tUr  Imulittn,  vil.  l  i:i.  Vienna, 
IHMM;  tiraU,  (iaurh.  x.  Si !7,  SiKt:  xxtl.  tt  J.  Siutportaa, 
Ohel  Ya'atoob,  rwpotuum  No.  77;  Zritxchritt  tit*  Hum. 


burger  Utrrhirhtuwrrinii,  li.  400  ft  D.  H.  <1e  Castro. 

k.-.j.  ;  Jnr.  Chirm.  Aug.  " 
)  Stemlc.  ft,  iCUet  »g.,  ; 


Rsurran  Urnfttetnen.  pp.  UH  tt 
i««:  mutuant.  Id  " 
tt  *f '/. 
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TEIXEIRA,  PEDRO:  Portuguese  traveler; 
born  at  Lisbon  of  Marano  parents;  died  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  either  at  Verona 
(according  to  De  Barrios,  who  is  followed  by  Wolf. 
Zunz,  and  others)  or  at  Antwerp  (according  to  liar- 
bosa  Machado),  whither  he  had  removed  from  Ven- 
ice. A  man  of  education  and  a  close  observer,  he 
traveled  for  eighteen  months  through  the  Philip- 
pines, China,  and  parts  of  America,  and,  after  spend- 
ing two  years  at  Lisbon,  undertook  a  scientific  jour- 
ney to  India,  Persia,  and  other  countries.  As  a  re- 
sult he  published  "  Relaciones  de  Pedro  Teixeira  d'el 
Origen,  Descendencia,  y  Sucesion  de  los  Reyes  de 
Persia,  y  de  Hormuz,  y  de  un  Viage  Heeho  por  el 
Autor  Dende  la  India  Oriental  Hasta  Italia 


por  Tierra"  (Antwerp.  1610),  containing  a  history 
of  the  kings  of  Persia  according  to  Persian  source*, 
as  well  as  a  fund  of  information  on  the  Jews  of 
Aleppo,  Bagdad,  and  other  cities,  with  notes  on 
Jewish  monument*  It  served  as  a  guide  for 
Thomas  de  Pincdo  and  others,  and  has  l>een  trans 
lated  into  English  by  W.  J.  Sinclair,  and  edited  by 
I).  Pergeson;  the  latter  also  supplied  the  edition 
with  an  introduction. 

BiBLlooRArur  :  BarrVm.  Htintum  <ie  !<w  /'ix-fon  /.  ^»oW<  p. 
58;  Wolf.  H.l.l.  Hfhr.  in.  US:  Zunz,  O.  S.  I.  Ik«:  Iiarl.*a 
MarhaOo.  It.i.',.  r.,.i  Lutitana.  III.  IKS:  kay»t.inir,  I'titio 
TtLrriru :  hUin  H*  i*t*J.izit  aU  Kinitttung  tu  J.  J.  IU  nju- 
min.  Arht  Jahrt  in  Anitn  unit  A'ritti.  Hanover.  ls.V«  iKnir- 
llab  trmnal.  ill.  1k5Mi;  Idem.  liilA.  K«p.-/'orWiit/.  p.  MS. 

s.  M.  K. 

TEKI  AH      Set  SflOFAR. 

TEKOA  :  City  of  southern  Judea,  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  "  wise  wom- 
an "  who  brought  al>out  the  recall  of  Absalom  was  a 
resident  of  the  city  (II  Sam.  xiv.  2  tt  iuq.),  and  it 
was  also  the  home  of  the  prophet  Amos  <i.  1),  the 
herdsman  and  the  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit.  The 
fortification  of  Tekoa  by  Rchohoam  (II  Chron.  xi. 
6)  gave  it  strategic  importance.  In  the  post  exilic 
period  its  inhabitants  were  Cai.khitks  (I  Chron.  ii. 
24);  and  thev  aided  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the 
wall  (iii.  5.  27). 

The  site  of  Tekoa  is  llxcd  by  Biblical  data.  It 
was  iu  the  south  (Jer.  vi.  1),  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  valley  of  Bcrachah  ("  blessing  "),  near  the  desert 
to  which  it  gave  its  name  (II  Chron.  xx.  20,  26;  I 
Mace.  ix.  83).  The  place  is  still  more  accurately 
localized  in  Josh.  xv.  60,  where  the  Greek  text  of 
a  passage  lost  iu  the  Hebrew  places  it,  together  with 
Beth-leheni  and  other  towns  of  the  hill-country  of 
Judah,  south  of  Jerusalem.  According  to  the 
"Onomasticon "  of  Euscbius  and  Jerome,  it  lay 
twelve  Roman  miles  (eighteen  kilometers!  south  of 
that  city  and  to  the  east  of  Beth-lehem  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert.  The  site  of  the  city  is  represented  by 
the  modern  Khirbat  Taku'ah.  a  mass  of  scantily  m 
habited  ntins.  with  ancient  cisterns  ami  tombs  and 
the  remains  of  a  church,  lying  on  a  hill  which 
commands  a  w  ide  landscape.  Since  the  days  of 
Jerome  the  grave  of  Amos  has  been  shown 
there.  The  Minimal)  speaks  in  high  praise  of  the 
oil  of  Tekoa;  and  medieval  Arabic  authors  mention 
its  hooey. 

k.  c.  '  I.  Be. 

TEKiTjFAH  (lit.  "turn,"  "cycle"):  Season  of 
the  year.  Tin-  fourtckufotare:  (1)  Tekufat  Nisan, 
the  vernal  equinox  (March  21),  when  the  suu  enters 
Aries;  this  is  the  U-ginning  of  spring,  or  *  'et  ha- 
zera"  "  (seed-time),  when  day  and  night  are  equal; 
(2)  Tekufat  Tammuz,  the  summer  solstice  (Junc21t, 
when  the  sun  enters  Cancer;  this  is  the  summer  sea- 
son, or  "  'et  ha-ka/.ir"  (harvest-time),  when  the  day 
is  the  longest  in  tbeyear;  (8)  Tekufat  Tishri.  the 
autumnal  equinox  (Sept.  23),  when  the  sun  enters 

Libra,  and  autumn,  or  "  i  t  ha  bazir" 
Seasons,    (vintage-time),  begins,  and  when  the 

day  again  equals  the  night;  (4)  Te- 
kufat Tetiet.  the  winter  solstice  (Dec.  22).  when  the 
sun  enters  Capricornus;  this  is  the  beginning  of 
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winter,  or  "'et  ha  horef  "  (strippiug-time).  when  the 
night  is  the  longest  during  the  year.  Each  ttktlfkb, 
according  to  Samuel  Yarhinai.  marks  the  begiuning 
of  a  {K-riod  of  91  days  and  ?i  hours. 


that  has  been  boiled  or  used  in  salting  or  pickling. 
The  danger  in  unused  water  may  be  avoided  by  put- 
ting in  it  a  piece  of  iron  or  an  iron  vessel  ("Bet 
Yosef "  on  the  "T'»r."  and  Isserles'  note  to  Shulhan 


Table  of  the  Tekifot  Diiuxo  1905-1-1. 
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Ii  will  be  noticed  that  the  tckufot  fall  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  days  later  than  the  true  solur 
equinox  or  solstice;  this,  however,  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  calendar,  which  follows  the  figures  of 
R.  Ada. 

An  ancient  and  widely  believed  superstition  is 
connected  with  the  tckufot.  All  water  that  maybe 
in  the  house  or  stored  away  in  vessels  in  the  first 
hour  of  the  tekufah  is  thrown  away  in 
i-  the  belief  that  the  water  is  then  poi- 
soned, and  if  drunk  would  cause  swell- 
ing of  the  body,  sickness,  and  sometimes 
death.  Several  reasons  are  advanced  fortius.  Some 
say  it  is  because  the  angels  who  protect  the  water 
change  guard  at  the  tekufah  and  leave  it  tin  watched 
for  a  short  time.  Others  say  tliat  Cancer  fights 
with  Libra  and  drops  blood  into  the  water.  Another 
authority  accounts  for  the  drops  of  blood  in  the 
water  at"  Tekufat  Nisan  by  pointing  out  that  the 
waters  in  Egypt  turned  to  blood  at  that  particular 
moment.  At  Tekufat  Tammuz,  Moses  smote  the 
nick  and  caused  drops  of  blood  to  flow  from  it.  At 
Tekufat  Tishri  the  knife  which  Abraham  held  to 
slay  Isaac  dropped  blood.  At  Tekufat  Tebct, 
Jephthah  sacrificed  his  daughter  (Abudarham, 
-Sha'ar  ha-Tekufot,"  p.  122a,  Venice,  1566). 

The  origin  of  the  superstition  can  not  be  traced. 
Hai  Oaon,  in  the  tenth  century,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  prevalence  of  this  custom  in  the 
"  West''  ii.f.,  wist  of  Babylon),  said  it  was  followed 
only  in  order  that  the  new  season  might  be  begun 
with  a  supply  of  fresh,  sweet  water.  Ibn  Ezra  ridi- 
cules the  fear  tliat  the  tekufah  water  will  cause 
swelling,  and  ascribes  the  belief  to  the  "gossip 
of  old  women  "  (ib.).  Hezekiah  da  Silva,  however, 
w  arns  his  coreligionists  to  pay  no  attention  to  Ibn 
Ezra's  remarks,  asserting  that  in  his  own  times 
many  persons  who  drank  water  when  the  tekufah 
occurred  fell  ill  and  died  in  consequence.  Da  Silva 
says  the  principal  danger  lies  fn  the  first  tekufah 
(Nisan);  and  a  special  announcement  of  its  occur- 
rence was  made  by  the  beadle  of  the  congregation 
("Peri  Hadash."  on  Orah  Hayyim,  428,  end).  The 
danger  lurks  only  in  unused  water,  not  in  water 


Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim.  455,  1;  "Be'er  Hcteb,"  to 
Yoreh  De'ah,  116.  5).  It.  Jacob  Mo]  In  required 
that  a  new  iron  nail  should  be  lowered  by  means  of 
a  string  into  the  water  used  for  baking  ma?zot  dur- 
ing the  Nisan  tekufah  ("Sefer  Mabaril."  p.  6b.  ed. 
Warsaw). 

Sec  Calendar:  Month;  8cn.  Blessing  of. 
J.  J.  D.  E. 

ty,  along  with  Gozan, 
Haran,  and  Keseph,  which  Rabsbakeh  mentions  as 
having  been  conquered  by  Sennacherib's  predeces- 
sors (II  Kings  xix.  12;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12).  This  city 
was  inhabited  by  the  Bene  'Eden.  The  cuneiform 
inscriptions  mention  a  Bit-Adinl,  located  In  the  up- 
per Mesopotamia!!  country,  which  may  be  identical 
with  the  Biblical  place.  "Telassar"  is  probably,  as 
Schroder  holds,  the  same  name  as  "Til-Ashshuri  * 
(the  hill  of  Ashur),  and  may  have  been  given  to  any 
place  on  which  a  temple  was  built.  One  such  place 
Is  found  east  of  the  Tigris,  as  shown  by  Schroder; 
and  another,  mentioned  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.,  was 
probably  in  Babylonia.  Esarhaddon,  too,  mentions 
one  near  the  land  of  the  Mitanni.  Telassar,  then, 
being  a  possible  general  name,  is  located  in  at  least 
three  sections  of  the  great  Mesopotamian  valley  by 
as  many  separate  cuneiform  documents. 

E.  c.  I.  M.  P. 

TELCS,  EDUARD  :  Hungarian  sculptor ;  born 
at  Baja  May  12,  1872.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
went  to  Budapest  and  studied  decorative  art,  but  he 
soon  left  that  city  for  Vienna,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated for  four  years  in  the  Allgemeine  Bildhauer- 
schule,  winning  the  FQger  gold  medal  with  his 
"St.  Boniface  Striking  Down  the  Banner  of  Wotan." 
Henextentered  Professor  Zumbusch's school,  where 
he  studied  for  three  years,  gaining  the  school's  first 
prize  with  his  "Two  Drinkers,"  which  later  won  a 
medal  of  the  second  class  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
Antwerp.  Teles  attracted  particular  attention  in 
1900  by  being  awarded,  for  his  monument  in  honor 
of  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  first  prize  among 
many  competitors.  He  is  now  (1905)  at  work  on 
a  statue  of  the  poet  Vorosmarty  to  be  erected  in 
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Budapest,  ami  another  <>f  Kossuth  iu  Kecskemet, 
having  been  awarded  both  these  commissions  as  a 
result  of  competition, 
s,  L  V. 

TELE3INUS  .  Jew  of  Telesia,  who  lived  at 
Rome  about  480.  Not  only  did  Pope  (Sclasius  refer 
to  him.  in  u  letter  tc)  Itishop  Quingcsius,  us  a  "  vir 
clarissimus an«l  his  most  deserving  friend,  but  he 
recommended  Telcsinus'  relative  Autonius  ( A n tins ) 
to  tin-  bishop.  Teh-sinus,  moreover,  is  mentioned  in 
papal  documents  as  the  physician  of  Pope  (sclasius. 
Of  late  it  has  been  denied  that  Teh-sinus  was  phy- 
sician in  ordinary  to  Gclasius  or  even  a  physician 
at  all. 

BlBL loc.RAPIIY :  Berliner.  <!e*ch.  iter  Jiuirn  in  Hum.  tt.  4: 
Vcmvlrtetn  and  nieRvr,  <U*ch.  ilrr  Jwltn  in  «..m.  I.  l2*,Bnd 
MM*. 

».  A.  M.  F. 

TELL  EL- AM ARN A  :  Name  derived  from  the 
Ben! ' Amran  or  El-Amarna  Bedouins,  and  now  given 
to  the  extensive  ruins  and  rock-cut  tombs  which  are 
the  last  relics  of  the  ancient  royal  city  of  Khut  Aten. 
These  ruins  are  in  middle  Egypt,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Nile,  Dear  the  villages  of  Hagg  Kamltl  on  the 
south  and  El-Tell  on  the  north.  They  are  the  ruins 
of  a  city  built  by  Amenophis  IV.,  of  the  eighteenth 
Egyptian  dynasty.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
bis  reign,  Amenophis  broke  away  from  the  worship 
of  all  gods  except  Aten,  the  god  of  the  solar  disk. 
He  accordingly  removed  from  Thebes,  which  for  cen- 
turies had  been  the  Egyptian  capital. 
Of  the  and  built  a  new  city,  in  which  ancient 
Eighteenth  traditions  and  invested  religious  ititer- 
Dynuaty.  ests  should  not  be  able  to  oppose  his 
reforms.  He  selected  the  site  now- 
known  as  El-Amarna.  in  the  Hermopolitan  nome 
in  central  Egypt,  in  which  a  royal  palace  and 
a  temple  of  Aten  were  soon  surrounded  by  resi- 
dences of  nobles  and  of  others  who  would  naturally 
follow  in  the  train  of  royalty.  After  the  death  of 
Amenophis  the  old  religion  reasserted  Itself,  the 
royal  residence  was  soon  moved  back  to  Thebes,  and 
the  city  which  he  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to 
build  fell  into  decay.  As  the  reign  of  Amenophis 
was  less  than  twenty  years,  the  occupation  of  his 
new  capital  can  not  have  been  long.  Its  site  was 
never  reoccupled,  so  that  the  course  of  the  streets 
of  Khut  Aten  and  the  plans  of  the  ancient  palaces 
and  houses  may  still  l>c  traced  in  the  mound. 

The  position  of  the  palace  of  Amenophis  was  dis- 
covered by  Petrie  during  his  excavation  at  El- 
Amarna  in  1891-92.  It  is  indicated  on  the  mound 
to  day  by  a  building  ercctc-d  to  preserve  some  painted 
stucco  pavements  which  once  formed  a  part  of  Ihe 
palace.  These  paintings,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
neighboring  tombs,  prove  that  the  artists  of  the 
time  of  Amenophis  had  emancipated  themselves 
from  ordinary  Egyptian  conventions,  and  repre- 
sented objects  much  more  naturally  than  had  hith- 
erto been  the  case. 

The  attention  of  the  modern  world  was  tlrst  called 
to  El  Amarna  by  the  discovery,  aceidcntallv  made 
by  a  peasant  woman  late  in  1887.  of  more  than  800 
cuneiform  tablets,  which  turned  out  to  1m-  letters 
written  to  Amenophis  III.  and  Amenophis  IV.  by 
kings  of  various  Asiatic  countries  and  by  Egyptian 


officials  or  vassals  in  Phenicia,  Syria,  and  Palestine. 
This  correspondence  opened  vistas  of  Oriental  his 
tory  that  hud  been  entirely  unsuspected.  Kadash 

man-ilcl  and  Hurrialiuriash.  kings  of 
The        Babylon ;  Asuurubullit.  a  king  of  As- 
El -Amarna  m  riu ,  Dushratta,  a  king  of  .Mittani; 
Tablets,     and  a  king  of  Alushia  (supposed  to  be 

Cypnil)— »H  hail  friendly  correspond 
ence  with  the  Egyptian  kings.  An  entirely  new 
conception  of  International  relations  at  this  period 
was  thus  acquired  .  and  the  remarkable  fact  was  es- 
tablished that  the  language  of  diplomatic  intercourse 
was  then  the  cuneiform  Babylonian.  The  majority 
of  the  letters  were  from  vassals  or  officials  in  placet 
like  Gebal,  Tyre.  Sidon.  Lachish.  Jetusalem.  etc. 
—letters  which  proved  that  even  in  writing  to  Egyp- 
tians the  natives  of  this  region  used  Babylonian 
cuneiform.  Thus  a  long  domination  of  these  coun- 
tries by  Babylonian  influence,  before  the  Egyptian 
conquest  by  Thothmes  III.,  was  evident.  The  con- 
tents of  the  letters  afford  a  vivid  picture  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Asiatic  empire  of  Egypt  was  disinte- 
grating uuder  the  weak  administration  of  Ameno- 
phis IV. 

Amenophis  IV.  had  an  Asiatic  mother.  He  was 
accordingly  more  inlcresU'd  in  preserving  these  let- 
ters than  most  Egyptian  kings  would  have  been; 
those  which  had  been  written  to  his  father  lie  took  to 
his  new  capital,  while  those  which  were  written  to 
himself  were  stored  in  the  same  archive,  where  they 
remained  until  1887.  After  their  discovery  the  Brit 
ish  Museum  purchased  87  of  them,  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum 160  (a  considerable  number  being  fragments), 
the  Oireh  Museum  at  Cairo  obtained  60,  while  about 
20  were  purchased  by  private  persons. 

Bibi.hmjrapht:  Baedeker,  t.'wl,  pp.  »B  et  «•<;..  Impair, 
1WB-.  BlKlgr.  HM»ru"t  KtnU't.  I».  117-141.  1S4 -841.  I/undon. 
V- :  He».|.l.  Thr  Trtt-KI-Amarnn  TatM»  in  the  Hr»t>*h 
.Vuwiim,  Loii'lon.  1SB1 ;  Oriental  I  <<}4nmaru.  t-omton.  1HSB; 
WlneklM-.  (Vr  Tti")it<ifrtfuntl  r»m  H-Amama,  Berlin.  l*f»: 
rHr  Thontafrln  r..ii  Tell-Kl- Amarna  (vol.  v.  ..t  Srbrader, 
K.  R i. 

K.  C.  0.  A.  B. 

TELLER,  LEOPOLD:  Hungnrian  actor;  l»orn 
at  Budapest  April  8.  1844.  For  a  time  he  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  but  in  1862 
he  went  to  I.aihuch.  where  he  joined  a  theatrical 
company.  During  the  followiug  ten  yi-ars  he  played 
at  small  theaters  in  Iglau,  Klagenfurt,  Troppau. 
Budapest,  Leipsic,  and  Licbenstcin ;  and  from  1874 
to  1890  he  was  a  member  of  the  "Mcininger,"  and 
appeared  in  such  roles  as  Stiyl»rk\  htgn,  Gfstlrr, 
h\<inz  Moor,  and  Mitrintlli.  On  leaving  the  "  Mcin- 
inger" he  secured  an  engagement  at  the  Stadttheater 
in  Hamburg,  where  his  principal  roles  wen  (Imf 
Tnmt.  lhftor  ('rutin*,  and  Graf  Meni}t*.  In  1899  he 
retired  from  the  stage,  and  settled  as  teacher  of 
(•locution  in  Hamburg.  He  has  written  a  play 
entitled  "  Winters. mnenwende, "  which  has  met  with 
considerable  success. 

Bibliography.  Elwnherv.  Oi"t/.  1-ri. 
s  P.  T.  H. 

TELLER,  PROBST.  Sec  Fuikih  axokk. 
David. 

TELLHEIM,  CAROLINE.    See  Bkttki.hkim, 

Cakoi.ink  vos 
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TEMAN  :  Originally,  the  name  of  a  tribe  aud  then 
of  u  district  of  the  Ei  I  >nii(  <■■  Iu  Biblical  genealogy 
lt  is  the  name  of  the  eldest  son  of  Eliplmz,  the 
first-born  of  Esau,  and  one  of  the  "dukes  "  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  11.  15,42;  I  Chron.  i.  36,  53).  The 
genealogy  here  noted  proves  that  Teman  was  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  Edomile  tribes,  and  this 
Is  confirmed  by  the  fact  thai  "Teman  "  is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  Edom  itself  (Amos  i.  12  :  Obad.  9; 
comp.  Jer.  xlix.  20,  22;  Hah.  ili.  8).  The  Teman 
ites  were  famed  for  their  wisdom  (Jer.  xlix.  7; 
Barueh  iii.  22);  Eliplmz.  the  oldest  and  wisest  of 
the  friends  of  Job.  is  described  as  a  member  of  thjs 
tribe  (Job  ii.  11  tt  iimmm). 

Teman  is  referred  to  in  Obud.  9  as  a  part  of  the 
mount  of  Esau,  while  Amos  i.  12  mentions  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  Edomitic  "palaces  of  Uozrah'*; 
Ezek.  xxv.  13  speaks  of  it  in  contrast  to  the  southern 
boundary  Dedau.  The  14  Onomasticon  "  of  Euseblus 
(260, 155)  mentions  a  region  called  Thaiman,  in  Oeba- 
lenc(thc  Gehai-  of  Pa.  lxxxiii.  8  [A.  V.  ?]),  and  thus 
in  the  district  of  Petra,  noting  also  an  East  Teman, 
a  town  with  a  Roman  garrison  fifteen  (according  to 
Jerome,  five)  miles  from  Petra. 
*       B.  c.  I.  Be. 

TEMERLS,  JACOB  BEN  ELIEZER  (knoWD 
Also  as  Jacob  Ashkenazi) :  German  Talmudist 
ami  cabalist;  Ijorn  at  Worms  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  died  at  Vienna  alwut  1667.  At  an 
early  age  Temerls  went  to  Poland,  and  for  some 
years  directed  a  Talmudical  school  at  Lublin. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Kremenetz;  where  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  In  his  old  age  he 
settled  at  Vienna,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  both  as  a  Talmudist 
and  as  a  cabalist,  and  was  lauded  by  his  contem- 
poraries for  his  great  piety.  He  is  said  to  have 
fasted  forty  years,  during  which_  period  he  never 
left  the  bet  liamidraau. 

Temerls  was  the  author  of  "Slfra  dl-^oni'uta  de- 
Ya'akob."  containing  a  cabalistic  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch  and  rules  for  the  study  of  the  Cab- 
ala (Amsterdam.  1669).  He  left  iu  manuscript: 
"Sbe'elot  u-Teshubot,"  a  collection  of  responsa, 
quoted  in  "  Emunat  Hhcmuel "  (£  53);  a  comprehen- 
sive commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Megillot, 
quoted  by  himself  in  his  "Sifra  di-?eni'uta  de- 
Ya'akob";  a  commentary  on  the  "Idrot";  a  com- 
mentary on  difficult  passages  in  the  Babylonian 
and  Palestinian  Talmuds;  explanations  of  some 
jiassages  of  the  Zohar,  the  books  of  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Hagiographa;  and  a  dissertation  on  Luria's 
cabalistic  writings. 

Bibmocrapiiy  :  NepWihlronitl,  Tolrdot  <1<dnle  Yinrwl,  pp. 
210, 350  <  wbnrv  Jacob  l«  confound*"*!  wuh  Ine  liroUier  of  Sh»b- 
tw-thal  Biuaf;  Stelnnrhnelder.  Cat.  Bfwfl.  rot.  ISVi;  Fuvnn. 
Ktnrwt  Fferad,  p.  581 ;  Dembltz.  Kelilat  YiiH,  II.  117. 
S.  I.  Bn. 

TEME8VAR :  Hungarian  city.  The  oldest 
gravestone  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  is  dated  1636,  and 
was  erected  in  memory  of  Azriel  Assach  of  Salonica. 
Between  1552  and  1716  large  numbers  of  Spanish 
Jews  settled  in  Tcmcsvar,  where  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment received  them  with  favor;  but  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  in  1716  by  Prince  Eugene  their 
treatment  became  less  favorable,  for  Temesvar  and 


its  district  were  annexed  to  Hungary  anil  adminis- 
tered as  an  Austrian  province.  In  1718  the  pro- 
vincial government  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  the  city  on  the  charge  of  being  Turkish 
spies.  The  order  was  not  strictly  enforced,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  influence  of  .Moses  Lopez 
Pereira  Diego  d'Aocu.An.  the  founder  of  the  Se- 
phardic  community;  Maria  Theresa  even  permitted 
five  other  Spanish  Jewish  families  to  settle  in  the 
city.  D'Aguilar  presented  to  the  Scphardic  com 
munity  man  lies  of  the  Law  and  silver  crowns  f<ir 
the  scrolls  of  the  Torah.  At  that  time  the  Span- 
ish Jews  had  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  while  another  association  re- 
ceived official  recognition  from  the  Count  of  Wallis, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  citadel. 

As  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  Jews  of  Temesvar 
were  oppressed  by  the  restrictions  formulated  by 
Maria  Theresa  in  1776.  Only  forty-nine  were  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  the  city.  They  wi  re  restricted  to 
a  single  community,  headed  by  a  dayyan  and  a 
rabbi;  nor  might  they  contract  mar 
Residence  riages  or  leave  the  city  without  the 

Limited,  permission  of  the  authorities.  Only 
eight  were  allowed  to  engage  in  com- 
merce; and  the  distinction  between  Ashkenazim  and 
Sephardim  was  abolished,  the  whole  Jewry  being 
comprised  under  the  term  "protected  Jews  of  the 
cities  and  counties  of  the  Banat."  Jews  from  other 
places  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  city  except  for 
commercial  purposes,  when  they  were  required  to 
pay  a  daily  tax  of  five  groschen  for  protection,  and 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  city  at  night.  Jews  were 
forbidden  either  to  have  Christian  servants  or  to  live 
in  the  houses  of  Christians,  and  were  compelled  to 
reside  in  a  ghetto  in  the  citadel,  their  quarter  being 
bounded  by  the  streets  now  called  Varosbaz.  Szerb, 
Erzsibet,  and  JenO.  Marriages  might  be  performed 
only  by  the  rabbi  of  Temesvar,  and  all  Jews  who 
died  in  the  province  were  to  be  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  city.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Jo- 
seph II.  (1780-90)  that  the  condition  of  the  Jews  of 
Temesvar  began  to  improve. 

The  community's  most  important  society,  next  to 
the  charitable  organization,  is  the  Jewish  Women's 
Club  of  the  citadel,  one  of  the  oldest  societies  of 
Hungary,  founded  by  Sarolta  Pischel  in  1848.  This 
is  the  famous  Jewish  society  which  gave  Louis  Kos- 
suth 800  crowns  for  patriotic  purposes  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Hungarian  revolution.  During  the  oc- 
cupation of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  this  society 
rendered  valuable  aid  by  sending  food  to  the 
wounded  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  flood  at  Szcgcdln. 
in  1879.  it  materially  assisted  the  poor,  especially 
by  maintaining  a  soup-kitchen.  The  commu- 
nity supports  two  other  women's  clubs,  founded  in 
1847  and  1869  res|»eetively.  as  well  as  the  Talmud 
Torah  (a  charitable  organization),  the  Maskil  el  Dal. 
and  a  liebra  kaddisha.  the  last-named  established  in 
1748.  although  its  hospital  in  the  citadel  has  since 
been  demolished. 

Temesvar  has  had  the  following  rabbis:  Jacob 
Moses  of  Belgrade  (Sephardi;  1739);  Eliezer  Lip- 
mann,  author  of  the  commentary  "Migdal  Dawid" 
(1748);  Jonathan  Trebitsch.  chief  rabbi  of  Transyl- 
vania (1752);  Johanan  b.  Isaiah  (1775);  Zebi  Hirsch 
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b.  Israel  (Ilershclc  Harif;  1782);  ami  David  b.  ?cbi 
Oppcnhciui  (1N0I).  and  his  son  David  llirsch  Oppeo- 
bcim,  autborof  *"Enc  ha-Da'at"  (Budapest, 
The  rabbinate  of  Tcmcsvar  lias  always  included 
the  entire  district  c* imposed  of  Logos,  Vcrseez, 
Karansebcs.  Pancsova.  and  Nagy  IJeeskerck.  In 


city  possesses  a  synagog ue  in  the  Moorish  style,  built 
in  1865.  There  is  a  small  Sephardic  synagogue  in 
the  citadel,  but  the  Spanish  Jews  in  Temesvar  are 
now  very  few,  and  their  old  place  of  worship,  the 
Jiidi-nhof,  founded  in  1700.  lias  Ihcu  demolished  to 
make  room  for  the  new  He  form  synagogue. 


SYNAOOOCI  AT  TKMtSVAR,  HlXUART. 


1863  Moritz  llirschfcld  was  elected  rahbi,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Morit/.  Lowy.  Since  1860.  however, 
internal  dissensions  have  divided  the  community 
into  factions,  with  the  Reform  rubbi,  Morit 7.  Lowy. 
at  the  head  of  the  one  in  the  city,  and  the  Orthodox 
rabbi,  Jakob  Singer,  leading  that  in  the  citadel 

The  latter contninsa synagogue  in  the  Heiiaissnnee 
Gothic  Htyle,  designed  by  Leopold  Haumhoru;  the 


The  earliest  Jew  ish  censusat  Temesvar  wnslakcn 
in  1730,  when  then  wen-  ISA  Ashkcnazim  and  81 
Scphardim  (46  families  altogether).  In  17.Vi  there 
were  2:1  Jewish  families  in  the  city;  53  in  1770:  76 
in  1770;  and  72  in  1781  In  1840  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  the  city  wits  about  1,900. of  w  hom  750  lived 
in  the  citadel,  840  in  the  city,  and  about  50  in  the 
suburbs.    In  KiH  the  number  was  2,202;  in  1890. 
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4,870:  and  in  1901,  5,788  (including  Jewish  sol- 
diers. 5.916).  The  total  populutiou  of  Temcsvar  is 
53,033. 

BlBUc  m      :  M.  LOwy.  SkUten  rur  (ittchfthU  der  Jwlen 
oi  TVmi-*i<jr  ^  Jakob Slugvr.  Aiiata  a  Udnali  Zitd&k  TOrtrn. 

s.'  '  J.  Si. 

TEMPLE,  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
SERVICE  OP :  The  affairs  of  the  Second  Temple 
were  managed  by  a  board  of  fifteen  appointed  officers 
(-  menninnim  ").  The  Mlsbnah  records  the  following 
names  of  officers  of  the  Temple  without  stating  their 
respective  periods  of  activity ;  hut  it  is  presumed  they 
were  those  appointed  in  the  time  of  Agrippa:  (1)  Jo- 
hanan  b.  Phinehas,  in  charge  of  the  seals  given 
in  exchange  for  money  to  purchase  sacrifices.  (2) 
Ahijah,  of  libations;  (3)  Mattithiah  b.  Samuel,  of 
allotments  {i.e.,  the  selection  of  priests  for  the  day); 

(4)  Petbahiah,  of  the  nests  of  fowls  (for  sacrifices) ; 

(5)  Ben  Ahijah,  of  the  health  department  (treat- 
ing  especially  a  disease  of  the  bowels  caused  by 
the  bare  feet  touching  the  cold  marble  pavement); 

(6)  Xehunya,  of  the  digging  of  wells  (for  the 
pilgrims  on  the  highways  leading  to  Jerusalem); 

(7)  Geblnl  (Gabiniinus).  of  announcements  (the  Tem- 
ple crier);  (8)  Ben  Qchcr,  of  the  gates  (opening  and 
closing  them);  (0)  Ben  Babi,  of  the  wicks  for  the 
candlestick  (*  menorah") ;  (10)  Beu  Arza,  of  the  cym- 
bals (leading  the  music  of  the  Levi  tes);  (11)  Hugras 

(Hugdas)  b.  Levi,  of  the  musical  In- 

Offlcars.  struments;  (12)  the  Garmu  family,  of 
the  preparation  of  the  showbrcad; 
(13)  the  Abtinas  family,  of  the  incense;  (14)  Elea- 
zar,  of  the  curtains;  and  (15)  Phinehas,  of  the  vest- 
ments (Shck.  v.  1;  comp.  Maimonides,  "Yad,"  Kele 
ha  Mikdash,  vii.  1). 

Seven  trustees  ("amarkelim  ")  and  three  cashiers 
("gizbarim")  had  charge  of  the  Temple  treasury. 
In  the  courts  were  thirteen  contribution-boxes  in 
the  shape  of  shofarim,  with  narrow  necks  and  broad 
bases  (Shek.  vi.).  The  half-shekel  contribution  for 
public  sacrifices,  etc.,  was  demanded  on  the  first 
of  Adar  and  was  payable  by  the  twenty-fifth  of 
the  same  month  [ib,  i.  1,  8).  There  was  a  special 
room,  called  -  Lishkat  Hasbshaim  '*  (Secret  Cham- 
ber), for  anonymous  donations,  out  of  which  fund 
the  worthy  poor  were  supported.  Into  the  Vessel 
Chamber  the  |>eople  threw  donations  of  silver  and 
gold  vessels.  Every  thirty  days  this  chamber  was 
opened  by  the  cashiers,  who  selected  such  vessels  as 
could  be  utilized  in  the  Temple,  the  rest  being  sold 
and  the  proceeds  applied  to  a  fund  for  repairing 
the  Temple  building  ("bedek  ha-hayit";  ib.  v.  4). 

The  priestly  officials  were:  the  high  priest,  his 
deputy  ("segan  "),  and  his  two  attendants  ("katoli- 
kin"  =  "catholicus"). 

A  strict  watch  over  the  Temple  was  maintained, 
the  guard  U  ing  composed  of  three  priests  and 
twenty  one  Levites.  The  priests  were  stationed  one 
at  the  Chamber  of  the  Flame  ("  Bet  ba-Xizoz  "),  one 
at  the  Chamber  of  the  Hearth  ("Bet  ha-Mokcd  "), 
and  one  at  the  Chamber  (attic)  of  Abtinas  (see  ilia- 
gram,  page  86).  The  Levites  kept  guard  as  fol- 
lows: one  at  each  of  the  five  gates  of  the  mount 
entrances;  one  at  each  of  the  four  corners  within 
the  mount  enclosure;  one  at  each  of  the  five  impor- 
XII  — « 


tant  gates  of  the  courts :  one  at  each  of  the  four  cor- 
ners within  the  court ;  one  at  the  Chamber  of  Sacri- 
fice; one  at  the  Chamber  of  Curtains; 

Priestly    and  one  behind  the  u  Kapporet "  ( Holy 

Guard.  or  Holies).  The  captain  of  the 
guard  saw  that  every  man  was  alert, 
chastising  a  priest  if  found  asleep  at  his  post,  and 
sometimes  even  punishing  him  by  burning  his  shirt 
upon  him,  as  a  warning  to  others  (Mid.  i.  1). 

The  priests  were  divided  into  twenty-four  patrols 
(u  mishmarot "),  which  were  changed  every  week. 
The  patrol  was  quartered  partly  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  Flame  and  principally  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
Hearth,  both  of  which  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
inner  court  -;-  'azarah  ").  The  latter  chamber  was  a 
capacious  one,  surmounted  by  a  dome.  Half  of  the 
chamber  extended  outside  the  court  to  the  "hcl."  a 
kind  of  platform  surrounding  the  courts,  which  was 
considered  as  secular,  in  contrast  to  the  sacred  prem- 
ises within,  where  the  priests  were  not  allowed  to  sit 
down,  much  less  to  sleep.  A  fire  was  always  kept 
burning  in  the  outer  extension,  at  which  the  priests 
might  warm  their  hands  and  bare  feet.  Here  also  they 
might  sit  down  and  rest  for  a  while.  At  night  the 
elder  priests  slept  here  on  divans  placed  on  rows 
of  stone  steps  one  above  another.  The  younger 
priests  slept  on  cushions  on  the  floor,  putting  their 
sacred  garments  under  their  heads  and  covering 
themselves  with  their  secular  clothing  (Tamid  i.  1). 
The  elder  priests  kept  the  keys  of  the  Temple,  put- 
ting them  at  night  under  a  marble  slab  in  the  floor  ; 
to  this  slab  a  ring  was  attached  for  lifting  it.  A 
priest  watched  over  or  slept  on  the  slab  until  the 
keys  were  demanded  by  the  officer  in  the  morning. 

The  king  when  visiting  the  Temple  had  no  rights 
beyond  those  of  the  ordinary  Israelite;  only  the 
kings  of  the  bouse  of  David  were  privileged  to  sit 
down  in  the  'azarah  (Sotah  41b;  Tamid  27a). 

The  major  Sanhedrin.  composed  of  71  members, 
sat  in  the  Chamber  of  Hewn  Stone  ("Lishkat  ha- 
Oazit ")  on  the  extreme  north  of  the  priests'  hall. 
Two  tribunals  of  minor  Sanhedrin.  each  composed 
of  twenty-three  members,  sat  one  by 
The  the  south  gate  of  the  mount  and  one 
Judiciary,  in  front  of  the  hall  on  the  north  side. 

The  sessions  were  held  from  the  morn- 
ing sacrifice  till  that  of  the  afternoon.  On  Sabbaths 
and  holy  days,  to  facilitate  increased  business  the 
major  Sanhedrin  sat  outside  on  the  hel  (Sanh.  88b), 
and  the  minor  Sanhedrin  assembled  in  the  bet  ha- 
midrash  situated  on  the  mount  (Tosef.,  Hag.  ii.). 

Entrance  within  the  enclosure  of  the  mount  was 
permitted  to  any  one  who  was  decently  nttired  and 
who  carried  no  burden.  Israelites  when  ritually 
unclean  and  Gentiles  were  not  allowed  to  pass  be- 
yond the  "soreg,"  a  fence  which  surrounded  the 
courts  at  a  distance  of  ten  cubits.  The  outer  court, 
called  -  'Kzrat  Nashim  "  (Women's  Hall),  was  for  tho 
use  of  ordinary  Israelites.  The  priests' 
Local  hall  was  reserved  for  the  priests  and 
Divisions  Levites;  occasionally,  however,  men 
and  Water-  and  women  presenting  sin-offerings. 

Supply,  sacrifices  on  which  they  were  required 
to  place  the  hands  ("  semlkah  ").  made 
use  of  it.  At  the  festivals,  to  accommodate  the 
large  crowds,  all  Israelites  were  permitted  to  enter 
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the  priests'  Lull,  on  which  occasion  the  curtain  of 
the  vestibule  was  raised  to  show  the  people  the  in- 
terior of  the  "Hekal"  (sec  Pii-ohimaok).  The 
people,  though  tightly  packed,  were  able  to  find 
sufficient  space  in  which  to  prostrate  themselves, 
this  being  one  of  the  miracles  associated  with  the 
Temple.  The  people  crowded  to  within  eleven 
cubits  behind  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Yoma  21a). 

Another  phenomenon  was  the  water  supply.  A 
spring  rising  below  the  Holy  of  Holies  from  an 
opening  as  narrow  as  the  antenme  of  a  locust  in- 
creased  when  it  reached  the  entrance  to  the  Hekal  to 
the  size  of  a  warp-1  bread ;  at  the  entraucc  to  the 
vestibule  it  assumed  the  size  of  a  woof  thread  j  und 


rah.  Imlug  unfit  for  service  till  sunset  of  the 
day. 

The  order  of  the  priests'  daily  service  in  the 
Temple  was  as  follows:  One  of  the  priests  arose 
early  and  bathed  before  the  arrival  of  the  officer, 
who  usually  came  about  cockcrow.  The  officer 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Chamber  of  the  Hearth, 
and  the  priests  o|>ei>ed  it.    He  called  for  the  priest 

who  had  Iwthed.  and  ordered  him  to 
Order  of  decide  by  lot  which  of  the  priests  should 
Service.     serve  that  day.    The  officer  then  took 

the  keys  and  entered  through  the 
wicket  ("  pish  push  ")  of  tfie  door  to  the  'azarah.  fol- 
lowed by  the  priests  who  formed  the  patrol,  each 
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nl  the  house  of  David  it.  became  an  overflowing  [ 
brook  (Yoma  7?b,  7Ha).    This  spring  is  referred  to 
in  the  passage  "  And  behold,  waters  issued  out  from 
under  the  threshold  of  the  house  .  .  .  at  .the  south 
side  of  the  altar  "  (Kzek.  xlvii.  1.  2);  it  was  the  mys- 
terious spring  that  filled  the  bath  of  [annuel  the 
high  priest,  situated  by  the  attic  of  Abrinns  on  the  ' 
south  of  the  court,  at  the  water-gate.    Then-  was  I 
another  bath,  in  a  passage  under  the  Chamls  r  of 
the  Hearth,  for  the  use  of  any  ordinary  priest  who 
might  become  ritually  unclean.    This  "was  reached 
by  a  winding  stai  reasc.    The  priest,  having  bathed, 
dried  himself  by  the  fire;  he  then  dressed  and  re 
turned  to  his  comrades  above,  with  whom  bewailed 
until  the  gates  were  opened,  when  he  left  the  aza-  1 


holding  two  torches.  The  patrol  was  divided  into 
two  sections;  one  going  through  the  colonnade  on  the 
east,  and  one  on  the  west,  the  sections  meeting  on 
the  south  side  ut  the  chamber  where  they  prepared 
the  "  habittin  "  ithe  baked  cake  for  the  nicul-olTcr- 
ing).  The  priests  now  asked  one  another  "  Is  all 
well?  "ami  received  the  answer  "All  is  well.'"  The 
officer  assigned  by  lot  the  making  of  the  habittin. 
Similarly  he  selected  a  priest  to  clean  the  altar  of 
ashes,  his  comrades  uttering  the  warning:  "Be 
careful  not  to  touch  the  sacred  vessels  before  thou 
sanctities!  [by  washing]  thy  hands  and  feet  at  the 
laver;  and  sec  that  the  coal-shovel  ("  mah  tail  ""j  is  in 
its  place  [near  the  "  kebesh,"  the  inclined  plauk  or 
bridge  leading  to  the  altar]."   Proceeding  without 
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any  light  save  that  of  the  pyre  ("  ma'arakah  ")  on  the 
altar,  In-  disappeared  below,  and  was  next  beard  op- 
erating the  machinery  for  raising  the  laver  from  Un- 
well. This  consisted  of  a  wooden  wheel  and  shaft 
and  a  chain,  a  device  designed  by  the  high  priest  Ben 
r>attin.  The  note  caused  by  this  operation  fixed 
(lie  time  for  washing  bunds  ami  feet.  The  priest  took 
the  silver  "  mabtah "  and  ascended  the  altar:  push- 
ing the  large  coals  aside,  be  took  a  shovelful  of  ashes 
and  charred  wood,  and,  descending,  turned  north 
ward  and  deposited  the  ashes  in  a  heap  on  the  Moor 
three handbreadths  from  the  *  kebesh,"  where  also  the 
ashes  from  the  golden  altar  and  the  candlestick  were 
placed.  The  authorities  disagree  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  ashes:  some  say  they  fell  through  a  grate 
in  the  floor;  others,  that  they  were  removed  later. 
Observing  his  act,  the  priest's  comrades  hurried  to 
wash  their  hands  and  feet  at  the  laver.  They  then 
took  large  shovels  ("  magrefot  ")  and  made  a  heap 
(**  tappuah  ")  of  the  ashes  of  the  altar  in  the  center, 
other  priests  meanwhile  using  flesh  hooks  to  place 
aside  the  portions  of  the  sacrifices  that  bad  not  been 
consumed  during  the  night.  When  the  heap  of 
ashes  was  sufficiently  large  it  was  removed  outside 
the  city.  The  priests  now  brought  pieces  of  all 
kinds  of  wood  except  olive  and  vine,  and  built  a 
new  pyre,  on  which  Ihcy  replaced  tbe  unconsumed 
portions  of  the  sacrifices.  For  a  second  pyre,  in- 
tended for  the  burning  of  incense,  they  selected  the 
best  flg-wood.  Having  lit  the  two  pyres,  they  de- 
scended from  the  altars. 

The  officer  then  ordered  the  priests  to  decide  by  lot 
who  should  slaughter  the  sacrificial  victim,  who 
should  sprinkle  the  blood,  who  should  clean  the 
ashes  from  tbe  golden  altar  and  from  the  golden 
candlestick,  and  who  should  attend  to  the  sacrilices 
in  detail.  This  being  done,  the  officer  commanded : 
u  Oo  ye  and  see  if  it  is  time  to  commence  the  sacrifi- 
cial service!"  Mounting  to  an  eminence  of  the 
Temple,  they  looked  toward  the  east,  till  at  length 
one  shouted,  "Barkai!"  (the  morning  light  lias  ap- 
peared). Mattithiah  b.  Samuel  said 
The  Tamid  they  asked  him,  "  Has  the  light  in  the 
Sacrifice,  east  reached  Hebron?"  and  he  an- 
swered. "  Yes. "  The  mention  of  He 
bron  was  made  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  patriarchs 
buried  there.  The  officer  then  said :  "  Go  and  fetch 
a  lamb  from  the  Chamber  of  the  Lambs  "  (situated 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  'azarah).  Tbe  priests 
eutered  also  the  Vessel  Chamber  and  took  therefrom 
ninety-three  vessels  of  silver  and  gold.  The  lamb 
was  now  examined  by  the  light  of  torches  to  see 
whether  it  was  free  from  blemishes;  and  water  from 
a  golden  cup  was  given  it  to  drink.  The  priest 
selected  by  lot  then  dragged  the  animal  to  the  al»at 
toir,  north  of  the  altar.  Meanwhile  other  priests 
advanced  with  the  "tcni."  a  gold  dish  in  the  shape 
of  a  basket  of  a  "tarkab"  measure;  the  "kiiz,"  a 
gold  pitcher  ;  and  two  keys  wherewith  to  open  the 
Hekal,  one  from  the  outside  and  one  from  within 
through  the  wicket  or  lattice  of  a  cell  on  the  north 
side  of  the  vestibule.  The  bolt  was  thrown  buck 
and  the  doors  unlocked,  causing  a  noise  which  was 
heard  a  long  distance  and  which  was  the  signal  for 
the  shobel  to  slaughter  the  perpetual  morning  sac- 
rifice (  •  tamid  shel  shaharit")at  the  abattoir,  while 


the  priest  in  the  Hekal  carefully  gathered  up  all  the 
ashes  of  the  golden  altar  into  the  teui.  put  this  on 
the  floor,  and  went  out.  The  priest  with  the  kuz 
cleared  the  candlestick  of  ashes,  leaving  the  two 
lights  nearest  to  the  east  to  burn  till  the  evening. 
If  he  fouud  them  extinguished  he  renewed  ami  re- 
lighted them,  after  which  he  trimmed  the  other  lamps. 
In  front  of  the  candlestick  were  three  marble  steps, 
on  tbe  top  one  of  which  the  priest  stood  to  trim  and 
light  the  lamps.  When  he  had  finished  he  put  the 
kuz  on  the  second  step  and  went  out.  On  the  first 
step  the  tongs  and  snuff-dishes  were  placed  (Maimon- 
ides,  "  Yad,"  Bel  ha  Behirah.  iii,  11).  The  ?cni  was 
removed  by  the  priest  chosen  to  remove  the  ashes  of 
the  altar  after  the  incense  had  been  offered;  the  kuz, 
by  the  priest  who  in  the  afternoon  attended  to  the 
two  lights  of  the  candlestick  that  had  been  burning 
all  day. 

The  slaughter  of  the  lamb  was  effected  as  follows: 
The  front  legs  were  bound  to  the  hind  legs,  the  head 
pointing  south  with  its  face  toward  the  west.  The 
shobel  stood  facing  the  west.  The 
Tbe  morning  tamid  was  slaughtered  at  the 
Abattoir,  northwest  corner,  that  of  the  after- 
noon at  the  northeast  corner,  of  the 
altar  at  the  second  ring.  There  were  twenty-four 
rings,  in  four  rows,  fixed  to  the  floor  on  hinges;  in 
these  the  heads  of  the  animals  were  held  in  position. 
The  priest  who  received  the  blood  in  a  basin  stood 
facing  the  south.  He  sprinkled  the  blood  on  both 
sides  of  the  northeast  and  southwest  corners  of  the 
altar.  The  removal  of  the  hide  and  the  dissection 
of  the  carcass  were  shared  by  the  priests,  and 
were  followed  by  the  meal-offering  (Lev.  vi.  18). 
This  accomplished,  the  priests  went  to  the  Chamlter 
of  Hewn  Stone.  There  the  officer  directed  them  to 
recite  one  benediction  ("  Ahabah  Kabbah")  and  to 
read  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  "Shema'." 
after  which  they  blessed  the  people.  On  Sabbaths 
they  blessed  also  with  "  love,  brotherhood,  peace, 
and  friendship  "  tbe  patrol  that  was  about  to  go  off 
duty. 

Finally,  the  priests  drew  lots  for  the  incense  serv- 
ice, and  the  various  assignments  were  made,  only 
those  who  had  not  been  previously  selected  being 
admitted  to  the  ballot.    Tbe  priests 
The        tliat  were  not  to  share  in  the  service 
Incense     of  the  day  now  removed  their  priestly 
Service,     garments  and  then,  having  delivered 
them  to  an  attendant  who  placed  them 
In  the  proper  lockers,  dressed  themselves  in  their 
secular  clothes  and  retired  from  the  '  azarah  till  their 
next  turn. 

During  the  sacrifice  the  Levi  tea  were  at  their  sta- 
tions on  the  steps  leading  to  the  priests'  hall,  and  in 
front  of  the  dukan;  hut  they  did  not  commence 
their  music  until  the  libation  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  service.  The  musical  instrument  called  the 
"magrefab,"  somewhat  similar  to  the  organ,  stood 
between  the  altar  and  the  vestibule.  Its  tones, 
which  could  be  heard  a  long  distance,  were  the 
signal  for  the  priests  to  prostrate  themselves:  this 
took  place  after  the  incense-offering. 

Special  honor  was  paid  to  the  high  priest.  He 
was  attended  by  three  priests:  one  on  his  right,  one 
on  liis  left,  and  one  holding  up  the  breastplate 
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adorned  with  precious  Btones.  The  higli  priest 
entered,  the  Ilekal  alone,  and  after  the  curtain  was 
lowered,  he  prostrated  himself  and  retired.  Tin* 
officer  who  waited  in  the  vestibule,  on  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  bells  on  the  hem  of  the  high  priest's 
garment,  raised  the  curtain.  After 

Honor  to  the  high  priest  had  left,  the  officer 
the  High    who  acted  as  sagan  entered  the  ilekal 

Priest.      and  prostrated  himself ;  ami  on  his 
retirement  the  other  priests  entered 
and  followed  his  example,    in  case  the  high  priest 
desired  to  offer  the  incense  he  was  assisted  by  the 
officer  and  two  attendants. 

At  the  conclusion  the  priests  bearing  the  five 
empty  vessels— the  basket,  pitcher,  ladle,  spoon,  and 
covert— used  in  the  service  of  the  altar,  and  those 
carrying  the  candlestick  and  incense,  stood  in  line 
on  the  staircase 
of  the  vestibule, 
and.  raising  their 
hands  as  high  as 
their  shoulders, 
recited  the 
priestly  benedic- 
tion. 

The  h I g h 
priest  then  of- 
fered the  liba- 
tion of  wine 
("  nesakim"). 
The  officer  stood 
in  the  corner 
with  kerchief 
(flag)  in  hand, 
and  two  priests 
with  silver 
trumpets  by  the 
table,  the  cym- 
bals meanwhile 
plaving  between 
them.  The 
t  r  u  in  peters 
sounded  "teki- 
'ah,  teru'uh,  te- 

ki'ah";  the  high  priest  commenced  tlx 
of  the  libation;  the  officer  unfurled  the 


tirvck  Inscription,  Found  un  Site  of  Temple  Arru.  Furbldtlintf  OtmUfai  (»•  EnHi 
Within  the  Inner  Temple  Walls. 
(In  lac  raamm  al  CvoMMtluoplr.) 


ceremony 
kerchief; 

the  cymlwls  clashed  ;  and  the  Levites  sang  hymns 
accompanied  by  music.  During  the  pauses  the 
trumpet  sounded  "teki'ah,"  and  the  people  in  the 
'azarah  prostrated  themselves;  at  every  pause  a 
tekinh  and  a  prostration.  The  order  of  the  daily 
Psalms  from  Sunday  to  Saturday  was  as  follows: 
Ps.  xxiv.,  xlviil.,  lxxxii..  xclv.,  lxxxi.,  xclii.,  xciv. 

J.  J.  D.  E. 

TEMPLE  OF  HEROD:  In  the  eighteenth  year 
(20-19  u.c.)  of  his  reign  Herod  rebuilt  the  Temple 
on  a  more  magnificent  scale.  There  are  many  evi- 
dences that  he  shared  the  passion  for  building  by 
which  many  powerful  men  of  that  time  were  moved. 
He  had  adorned  many  cities  and  had  erected  many 
heathen  temples;  and  It  was  not  fitting  that  the 
temple  of  hiB  capital  should  fall  beneath  these  in 
magnificence.  Probably,  also,  one  of  Ids  motives 
was  to  placate  the  more  pious  of  his  subjects,  whose 
sentiments  he  had  often  outraged. 

The  Jews  were  loth  to  have  their  Temple  pulled 


down,  fearing  lest  it  might  not  be  rebuilt.  To  de- 
monstrate his  good  faith.  Herod  acccumulnted  the 
materials  for  the  new  building  before  the  old  ono 
was  taken  down.  The  new  Temple  was  rebuilt 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  being  finished  in  a  year  nnil 
a  half,  although  work  was  in  progress  on  the  out- 
buildings and  courts  for  eighty  years.  As  it  was 
unlawful  for  any  but  priests  to  enter  the  Temple, 
Herod  employed  l.OOO  of  them  as  masons  and  car- 
penters. 

The  Temple  proper  as  reconstructed  by  Herod  was 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  Solo- 
Dimen-     mon,  viz,  ■  60  cubits  long,  20  cubits 
sions.       wide,  and  40  cubits  high.   This  space 
was  divided  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
and  the  "  nekal."  The  former  measured  20  X  20  cu- 
bits; the  latter.  20  X  40(M  B.  J."  v.  5,  £5).  Attheen- 

  trance  to  the 

outer  Temple 
hung  a  veil  em- 
broidered in 
blue,  white  (bys- 
sus),  scarlet,  and 
purple ;  the 
outer  Temple 
was  separated 
from  the  Holy  of 

Holies  by  a  sim- 
ilar curtain. 
The  outer  cur- 
tain was  folded 
back  on  the 
south  side,  and 
the  inner  one  on 
the  north  side, 
so  that  a  priest, 
in  entering  the 
Holy  of  Holies 
traversed  the 
outer  Temple  di- 
agonally. The 
Holy  of  Holies 
was  quite  emp- 
ty. In  the  Holy 

Place  stood  the  altar  of  incense,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Holy  of  Holies  the  seven-branched  golden  Can- 
dlestick to  the  south,  and  the  table  of  showbread  to 
the  north.  Above  the  gate  of  the  Temple  were  golden 
vines  and  grape  clusters  as  large  as  a  man  (''Ant." 
XV.  11,$$:  "B.J."  v.  5,  $4).  The  Temple  building 
had  an  upper  story  similar  in  size,  to  the  lower  ("  B. 
J."  v.  S.  §  5).  Side-structures,  as  in  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple, afforded  space  for  three  stories  of  chambers  on 
the  north,  south,  nnd  west  sides  of  the  Temple. 
These  chambers  were  connected  by  doors;  und  trap- 
doors afforded  communication  from  those  of  one 
story  to  those  of  the  story  Immediately  above  or  be- 
low. The  whole  breadth  of  the  structure  inclu- 
ding the  side-buildings  was  70  cubits  (Mid.  iv.  7). 

East  of  Herod's  Temple  there  was,  as  In  Solo- 
mon's, a  porch,  100  cubits  wide,  100  cubits  high, 
and  20  cubits  deep,  thus  extending  15  cubits  on 
either  side  of  the  Temple  ("B.  J."  v.  5,  §  4).  Its 
gateway,  which  had  no  gates,  was  20  cubits  broad 
and  70  cubits  high.  Over  this  gateway  Herod  erected 
a  golden  eagle,  which  was  afterward  pulled  down 
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by  the  Jews  ("  Ant."  xvii.  0.  £  2).  The  front  of  the 
porch  was  covered  with  gold  ("  B.  J."  v.  X.  £  4) :  and 
it  was  most  brilliant  when  the  rays  of  tlie  morning 
sun  fell  upon  It. 

In  front  of  the  Temple,  22  cubit*  distant  from 
the  porch,  stood  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  con- 
structed of  unhewn  stones.  Its  length  and  breadth 
wi  re  each  .10  cubits,  and  its  height  15  cubits  ("  H. 
J."  v.  5,  £  ft).  To  the  north  of  the  altar  twenty- 
four  rings  were  fixed  in  the  ground,  to  which  the 
sacrificial  animals  were  tied.  Near  by  were  eight 
pillars  supporting  cedar  beam*,  ou  which  the  car- 
casses of  the  animals  were  hung.  There  were  also 
eight  marble  tables  for  preparing  sacrificial  flesh 


J."  v.  5.  §  2>.  If  the  find  part  of  this  account 
is  true,  only  the  length  of  the  Temple  urea  was 
enlarged,  the  width  remaining  the  same.  It  is  more 
probable  that  Herod  enlarged  the  area  in  both  di- 
mensions, though  ft  is  possible  that  it  hail  Im-cu  en- 
larged to  the  size  of  a  square  stadium  by  MM  of  the 
Hasmoin  Hti*.  The  si/.e  to  which  Herod  increased 
the  area  was  almost  that  of  the  present  Haram  en- 
closure. The  sacred  territory  luts  been  increased 
since  the  time  of  Herod  only  on  the  north. 

In  order  to  obtain  sjiace  for  t  his  area  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  the  sides  of  which  sloped  so  steeply,  it  was 
necessary  to  extend  artificially  the  surface  of  the 
hill  Itself.    This  was  done,  especially  to  the  south, 


m  usTBicTisi  or  Txmflk  or  Hiaon.  Now  t  aixxd  "  Solomon's  Btablies.' 

(From  •  pba4afr»pll  by  Uw  Avvftran  CuUvi  »l  J,iuml,m  I 


(Mid.  lii.  5.  v.  2;  Tamid  iii.  8;  Shck.  vl.  4).  On 
the  south  was  a  bronze  lavcr  for  tin-  priestly  ablu- 
tions (Mid.  iii.  6:  Yuma  iii.  10), 

If  sacred  tradition  compelled  Herod  to  conform 
closely  to  the  ancient  plan  of  the  holy  house,  allow- 
ing him  to  vary  little  front  precedents 
save  in  its  facade,  his  (Ireci/.cd  taste 
and  his  genius  for  building  found  ample 
scope  in  the  Temple  court*  ami  clois- 
ters. First  of  all,  he  greatly  i  nlargeil 
the  Temple  area.  JoSCphtM  says  that  before  the 
time  of  Herorl  the  Temple  area  was  square,  r»ch  side 
being  a  stadium  (*Ant."  xv,  11,  $  8  -conflicting 
with  the  statement  of  Hccatti/us,  see  Jew.  ESCYC, 
xil.  U'lu.  and  that  Herod  so  enlarge<l  the  courts 
that  the  ]>erimeter  was  increased  to  six  stadia  (*  B. 


The  Tem- 
ple 
Courts. 


where  the  massive  masonry  (called  by  the  Arabs 
"Solomon's  Stables")  which  Herod  constructed  to 
support  a  pavement  on  a  level  with  tin-  surface  of 
the  hill  farther  to  the  north  may  still  Is*  seen.  Tin1 
whole  was  surrounded  by  a  butt  lemcnted  wall  ("B. 
J."  Iv.  9,  $  12).  The  number  or  gates  which  this 
wall  contained  is  somewhat  uncertain,  as  Josephus 
and  the  Minlmali  differ.  The  former  says  (**  Ant." 
xv.  11.  £  5)  that  there  were  four  gates  in  the  west- 
ern wall.  Probably  one  of  these  WM  at  the  south- 
west corner  and  led  to  the  upper  city  over  the  bridge 
where  Itobinson's  arch  may  still  be  seen.  This 
bridge,  broken  down  by  Pompey .  was  reconstructed ; 
indeed,  the  remains  of  the  arch  in  the  modern  wall 
are  evidence  that  it  was  rebuilt.  Proltably  there 
was  another  gate  some 600  feet  farther  to  the  north. 
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where  Wilson's  arch  (com p.  Warren  ami  Cornier. 
"Jerusalem,"  pp.  IWi  ft  ttq.)  supported  a  cause- 
way across  the  valley  to  the  city.  The  gates  in 
tho  south  wall  may  be  more  easily  traced.  Josc- 
phus  says  ("  Ant."  xv.  II,  5$  5)  that  it  bad  gates  i" 
the  middle;  these  the  Mishuah  calls  "gates  of  IInl- 
dan,"  ami  they  may  still  he  traced  in  the  substruc- 
tures  of  the  present  wall.  From  them  a  double 
tunnel  leads  by  an  inclined  plane  under  the  modern 
mosque  A I  Aksa  to  the  level  of  the  Temple  rourte. 
About  '.'"iO  feet  farther  to  the  east  a  triple  gate 
may  also  be  traced.  Joscphus  does  not  mention 
this:  but  perhaps  it  was  the  second  Huldah  gate  of 
the  Mishnah. 

Around  the  entire  interior  of  this  w  all  w  ere  ranged 
porticoes  or  cloisters.  The  finest  were  those  on  the 
south.  They  consisted  of  four  rows 
The  of  Corinthian  columns  of  white  mar- 
Cloisters,  hie;  and  there  were  162  columns  in 
all.  The  ceilings  were  of  carved 
wood  ("Ant."  xv.  It.  £  5;  "  B.  J."  v.  5,  $  2).  The 
eastern  cloister  was  known  as  "Solomon  s  Porch" 
(John  x.  23;  Acta  UL  U,  v.  12);  it  must  accord- 
ingly have  been  believed  that  there  were  here  Sol- 
omonic substructures. 

The  open  space  beyond  the  cloisters  was  paved 
with  various  kinds  of  stone,  probably  forming  a 
mosaic.  This  outer  court  was,  strictly  speaking,  not 
a  part  of  the  Temple.  Its  soil  was  not  sacred,  and 
it  might  be  entered  by  any  one.  Some  distance 
within,  one  came  to  an  interior  court  which  was 
raised  15  cubits  above  the  other.  Access  to  it  was 
gained  by  means  of  fourteen  steps.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  sanctuary.  It  probably  coincided 
with  the  elevated  court  still  to  be  seen  in  the  central 
part  of  the  Huram  area.  This  raised  court  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  terrace  10  cubits  in  breadth  ("B.  J." 
v.  5.  §  2).  A  breastwork  of  stone  ran  around  the 
whole  at  the  level  of  the  steps.  On  it  were  placed 
at  frequent   intervals  inscriptions  in  Greek  and 

I.  i'in  forbidding  a  non-Jew  to  enter  further  on 
pain  of  death.  One  of  these  has  been  recovered. 
It  reads:  "  No  foreigner  may  pass  within  the  lattice 
and  wall  around  the  sanctuary.  Whoever  is  caught . 
the  guilt  for  the  death  which  will  follow  will  be  bis 
own"  (com  p.  "Pal.  Evplor.  Fund.  Quarterly  State- 
ment." 1871,  p,  188;  Ben/inirer,  "Arch"  p,  4<M ; 
Nowack,  "  I.ehrbui  h  der  Hebraist  hen  An -biologic." 

II.  77).  This  enclosure  was  penetrated  by  nine 
gates.  Four  of  these  were  on  the  north,  four  on  the 
south,  and  one  on  the  east,  the  western  side  having 
none.  The  eastern  part  of  this  court  was  separated 
from  the  western,  and  formed  the  court  of  the  women. 
Women  might  pass  beyond  tho  courtof  the  ({entiles 
into  this  court  alone.  The  Temple  proper  might  lie 
entered  by  men  only.  One  of  the  four  gates  no  the 
north  nnd  one  on  the  south  gave  entrance  to  the 
women's  ball,  as  did  likewise  the  sole  gate  which  led 
on  the  east  from  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  The  re- 
maining six  of  the  nine  gates  led  into 

The  Gates,  the  court  of  the  men.  A  large  gate 
led  from  the  court  of  the  women  into 
the  court  of  the  nu  n.  The  gates  hud  double  doors 
which  were  covered  with  silver  ami  gold  donated 
by  a  certain  Alexander  of  Alexandria.  The  gate 
on  the  east  was  especially  magnificent,  and  was 
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covered  with  Corinthian  bronze.  The  greatest  of 
all  the  gates  was.  however,  the  "gate  of  Is'icnuor," 
which  led  from  the  court  of  the  women  into  the 
court  of  the  men.  It  Was  the  "great  gale."  its 
height  lM-ing  50  cubits  and  its  breadth  40  cubits 
("B.  J."  v.  5,  g  3>;  fifteen  steps  led  up  to  it  from 
the  women's  court.  Whether  this  gat©  or  the  one 
directly  east  of  it  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  women's 
court  was  the  gate  "Beautiful"  of  Acts  iii.  2  can 
Dot  now  be  determined.  Each  gate  was  porch-like 
in  form. 

Along  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  men's  court  was 
a  series  of  chambers  for  storing  utensils,  vestments, 
and  other  articles.  Within  this  western  court,  or 
court  of  the  men,  was  another  raised  platform,  to 
which  access  was  gained  by  twelve  stepB,  and  on 
which  the  Tem- 
ple, as  already 
described,  was 
situated.  On 
the  north  the 
fortress  which 
had  existed  from 
the  time  of  Nc- 
heiniah  was  re- 
built and  named 
"Antonia"  In 
honor  of  Mark 
Antony.  It  was 
connected  with 
the  Temple  by 
a  secret  passage 
("Ant."  xv.  11, 

$  ft 

The  construc- 
tion of  all  this 

work  occupied, 
according  to 
John  ii.  20,  for- 
ty-six years;  in 
reality,  how- 
ever, it  was  not 
completed  until 
the  procurator- 
ship  of  Albinus 
(62-04  C. E . ) , 
more  than 
eighty  years 
after  its  com- 
mencement. Less  than  a  decade  later  (70)  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  during  the  sicgo  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus. 

Bibuim.iufiiy :  Jnarphus.  Ant.  imperially  xv.  11  :  Idem.  It.  J. 
wpwlally  v.  5;  Idem.  Contra  Ap.  1.  22:  Nowack.  Jjehrhueh 
dtr  HrhraiMhen  drcMMn0ie,  II.  71-KJ;  Renzlnirer, 

Arch.  18M.  pp.  ;«Mm  i  ICbKk,  Die  SttftthQtle,  iter  Ttniurl 
in  JtrwaUm  tind  dtr  Ttmpclpltitz  iter  Jtlztzrit.  lHlr. ; 
Sanaa  v.  Sacral  Site*  »f  the  (limpet*.  1903.  pp.  .VMM.  107-117. 

b.  c.  6.  A.  B. 

TEMPLE  OF  MOUNT  OEBIZIM.  See 

Gekizim,  Moi-nt. 
TEMPLE  OF  ONIAS.    Sec  Lf.ontopoms, 

TEMPLE,  PLAN  OF  SECOND:  The  plan 
and  description  of  the  Second  Temple  according  to 
Talmudic  sources  were  as  follows: 

Mount  Moriah.  known  as  the  "Har  ha -Bay  it  " 
(Mount  of  the  House),  had  an  area  of  600  X  500 


Column  from  the 
(Fran  ■  photograph  ifc* 


cubits  or  ells  (I  cubit  =  21.85  inches).  It  was  low- 
est on  the  east  side,  rising  gradually  to  its  highest 
point  on  the  west,  and  was  walled  on  all  sides.  The 
main  entrance  was  on  the  south,  and  consisted  of  two 
gates  near  the  center,  the  one  on  the  right  for  admis- 
sion, and  the  other  for  exit.  The  two  gates  were 
named  "Huldah.''  after  the  prophetess  who  used  to 
preach  there  to  the  people;  the  space  on  this  side 
being  the  greatest,  205  cubits  in  width.  The  nest 
largest  space,  1 15  cubits,  was  on  the  east  side.  The 
eastern  gate  was  called  "  Shuslmn  "  because  it  bore  a 
model  of  Susa.  the  capital  of  Persia,  in  recognition 
of  the  permission  given  by  that  government  to  re- 
build tho  Temple.  The  entrance  on  the  north  was 
through  the  "Tadi  "  gate,  i.e.,  the  gate  of  obscurity 
or  privacy,  it  being  used  Only  by  those  who  were 

ceremonially 
unelcau  and  by 
mourners  and 
those  under  the 
ban.  The  space 
on  this  side  was 
100  cubits.  The 
space  on  the 
west  was  the 
least  of  all, 
measuring  only 
03  cubits  to  the 
court  wall.  Tho 
gate  on  this  side 
was  called  "  £i- 
ponus,"  meaning 
"garden  bow- 
er," from  tho 
fact  that  Joshua 

planted    oil  its 

Bite  the  herbs, 
etc.,  from  which 
the  ingredients 
for  the  incense 
were  derived. 
Each  gate  was 
10  cubits  wide 
and  'JO  cubits 
high.  The 
height  of  the 
walls  above  the 
gates  is  not  re- 
corded ;   but  it 

docs  not  appear  that  they  were  raised  much  above 
the  lintels.  The  Tadl  gate  had  no  lintel,  but  was 
triangular  in  shape,  this  distinguishing  it  as  a  pri- 
vate entrance.  The  walls  were  all  5  cubits  thick 
and  of  a  uniform  height.  From  the  eastern  side  of 
the  mount,  which,  as  stated  above,  was  the  lowest, 
a  Might  of  steps,  consisting  of  I  hirty-nine  of  a  rise  of 
4.  cubit  each  and  one  of  1  cubit  (total,  20,  cubits), 
gave  access  to  the  floor  of  the  Hekal.  which  was 
nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  eastern  wall,  render- 
ing it  easy  for  the  priest  to  observe  the  inside  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies  while  standing  on  Mount  Olivet  op- 
posite the  eastern  gate,  when  he  sprinkled  the  ashes 
of  the  red  heifer  in  the  direction  of  the  Sanctuary. 

A  reticulated  fence  of  sticks,  called  "soreg,"  10 
handbreadthsin  height  and  ata  distance  of  10  cubits 
from  the  outer  wall  of  tho  courts,  surrounded  the 
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Temple.  This  fence  wai  on  the  edge  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  platform  called  "  hel, "  which  was  between 
the  fence  and  the  courts.  The  soreg 
served  as  a  barrier  beyond  which  Gen- 
tiles and  the  ceremonially  unclean 
might  not  pa  (Kclim  i.  Hi ;  au<l  it  was  provi- 
ded with  a  guarded  entrance  opposite  each  gate  of 
the  courts.  The  exclusion  of  Gentiles  angered  the 
Greeks,  who,  when  they  gained  control  over  the 
Jews,  made  thirteen  openings  in  the  soreg ;  but  after 
the  Maccabcan  victory  these  breaches  were  repaired. 


women  (hence  its  name),  especially  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  water  libation  at  the  close  of  the 
first  day  of  Sukkot,  when  the  women  occupied  the 
galleries  above  (see  Gallery).  This  court  con- 
tained four  unroofed  chambers,  one  at  each  corner, 

each  measuring  40  x  40  cubits.  They 
The  were  used  as  follows:  (I)  that  on  the 
Courts.     southeast  as  the  Chamber  of  the  Naza- 

rites.  where,  after  the  expiration  of 
their  terms,  the  Nazarites  cooked  their  peace-offer- 
ings and  burned  their  superfluous  liair;  (2)  that  on 


1  kj  Cfc>H>.) 


Leading  up  from  the  hel  to  the  courts  were  twelve 
marble  steps,  each  of  4  cubit  rise.  These  steps  were 
protected  from  the  sun  and  rain;  and  on  them  the 
people  sat  and  rested  (Pes.  13b). 

Within  the  song  were  the  courts:  the  outer 
court,  known  ns  "'czrat  nashim  "  (women's  hall), 
to  the  east,  and  the  inner  court,  the  Temple  en- 
closure, to  the  west.  The  two  together  measured 
135  x  322  cubits,  the  dimensions  of  the  outer  court 
being  135  Xl3.r»  cubits  and  those  of  the  inner  one 
18."»x  lH7  cubits.  The  Temple  service  was  con- 
ducted in  the  inner  court,  the  outer  one  being  used 
mainly  for  the  gathering  of  the  people,  including 


1  the  northeast  as  the  Chamber  of  Wood,  where  fuel 
for  the  altar  and  the  hearth  was  stored ;  (3)  that  on 
the  northwest  as  the  Chamber  of  the  Lepers,  where, 
after  they  had  been  cured  and  had  bathed  on  the 
eighth  day  of  their  purification,  lepers  remained 
prior  to  their  admittance  to  the  inner  court  for  the 
anointing  of  their  toes,  etc. ;  (4)  that  on  the  south- 

I  west  as  the  Chamber  of  Oils,  in  which  oil  for  the 
candlestick  and  the  meal-offering.  aB  well  as  wine  for 
the  libation,  was  kept. 

The  inner  court,  with  the  Nicanor  gate  in  the 
center,  was  7|  cubits  higher  than  the  outer  one.  and 
was  connected  with  the  latter  by  fifteen  steps  (each 
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of  •  cubit  rise).  On  these  steps  tbe  Levites  sang 
tbe  "hymns  of  degrees,"  tifteen  in  number  (Ps. 
cxx.-cxxx  v.),  corresponding  with  the  number  of 
steps  (Yoma  88a) ;  these  were  recited  at  the  festival  of 
the  rejoic  ing  of  the  water  (Suk.  51b).  Several  cham- 
bers built  under  the  inner  court  opened  on  either  side 
of  the  staircase  into  the  outer  court  below  ;  among 
these  were  two  music  chambers  for  the  Levites.  In 
the  inner  court  above  were  two  chambers,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  Nicanor  gate.  On  the  right  was  the 
Chamber  of  Phinehas,  the  vestment-keeper,  who  had 
charge  of  the  priests'  lockers  built  in  the  wall  and 
who  arranged  for  the  24  patrols  ("mishmarot"; 
Tamid  v.  8).  To  the  left  was  the  Chamber  of  the 
Pancake-Makers  ("  'ose  babittiin  "),  where  twelve 
cakes  were  prepared  daily,  six  for  the  morning  and 
six  for  the  afternoon  sacrifice  (ib.  i.  8).  The  high 
priest  had  a  special  chamber  called  "lishkat  parhe- 
driu  "  (-,„«6,x«  -  -  assessors  " )  =  -  the  Counselors- 
Chamber"  (Yoma  10a).  The  inner  court  was  divi- 
ded. On  the  east  was  the  Israelites'  hall  C  'ezrat 
Yisrael "),  135  X  11  cubits:  and  on  the 
The  Hall  west  the  priests'  hall  (u  ezrat  k<>lm- 
of  the      niin  ").  Slats  or  sticks,  also  a  step  of 

Priests.  1  cubit  rise,  divided  the  priests'  hall 
from  that  of  the  Israelites.  In  front 
of  the  priests'  hall  stood  the  dais  (Dika.n),  three 
stono  steps,  from  the  highest  of  which  the  priests 
blessed  the  people.  This  hall  contained  also  several 
chambers  (Mid.  v.  16). 

The  space  between  the  priests'  hall  and  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  Temple  proper  was  54  cubits.  The  altar 
occupied  32  cubits,  leaving  22  cubits  vacant.  The 
space  of  185  cubits  along  the  width  of  the  'azarah, 
from  north  to  south,  was  made  up  as  follows:  8 
cubits  space  from  the  wall;  124  cubits  for  the  four 
rows  of  posts  on  which  the  slaughtered  sacri- 
ficial victimswere  hung  and  flayed;  4 cubits  for  the 
eight  marble  tables,  in  two  rows,  on  which  the  ani- 
mal sacrifices  were  washed  (ib.  Hi.  2):  4  cubits  be- 
tween the  tables  and  the  rings;  24  cubits  for  the 
twenty-four  rings,  in  four  rows,  to  which  the  ani- 
mals were  secured  for  slaughtering  (ib.  v.  2);  8 
cubits  between  the  rings  and  tbe  altar;  82  cubits 
for  the  altar;  80  cubits  for  the  "kebesh"  (plank 
or  bridge)  leading  up  to  the  altar;  and  124.  cubits 
to  the  southern  wall.  In  front  of  the  kebesh 
were  two  tables.  The  laver  stood  southwest  of  the 
altar. 

On  the  north  of  the  'azarah  was  the  Chamber  of 
the  Hearth  ("  Bet  ha-Moked  "),  which  extended  to 
the  hel,  and  part  of  which  was  used  as  a  shelter  for 
the  patrol.  This  chamber  was  capacious  and  was 
surmounted  by  a  dome.  Four  small  chambers 
opened  into  it:  (1)  the  one  in  which  the  sacrificial 
lambs  were  kept,  on  the  southwest ;  (2)  that  in  which 
the  showbread  was  made,  ou  the  southeast;  (8)  a 
chamber  in  which  the  stones  of  the  altar  defiled  by 
the  Greeks  were  preserved  (I  Mace.  ii.  25),  ou  the 
northeast;  (4)  the  bath-chamber,  on  the  northwest. 
A  row  of  slats  or  sticks  divided  the  Bet  ha-Mokcd, 
separating  the  sacred  part  within  the  court  from 
the  secular  part  in  the  hel.  In  the  bath-chamber 
was  a  trpp-door  leading  to  a  bath  and  lavatory  be- 
low (ib.  i.  6;  Tamid  iii.  3). 

The  vestibule  was  6 cubits  higher  than  the  'azarah, 


and  was  connected  with  it  by  twelve  steps,  each  of 
i  cubit  rise.  The  front  wall  of  the  vestibule  was 
100  cubits  long  from  north  to  south ;  its  thickness 
was  5  cubits;  aud  its  height  up  to  the  Hekal  was 
100  cubits  (ib.  iv.  7).  The  entrance  to  the  vesti- 
bule was  20  cubits  wide  and  40  cubits  high.    It  had 

in  place  of  doors  a  richly  embroidered 
The       curtain.    The  lintel  of  this  entrance- 
Vestibule,  way  consisted  of  five  superimposed 

oaken  beams  artistically  carved.  The 
lower  one  extended  1  cubit  on  each  side  over  the  en- 
trance, which  was  20  cubits  wide;  the  second  beam 
extended  2  cubits,  or  I  cubit  beyond  the  first;  and  so 
on  to  the  fifth,  which  extended  5  cubits  on  each  side, 
bringing  its  total  length  to  30  cubits.  A  row  of 
stones  separated  each  beam  from  the  next  (ib.  iii.  4). 
Cross-beams  of  cedar  stretched  from  the  vestibule 
wall  to  that  of  the  Hekal.  From  the  ceiling  of  the 
vestibule  were  suspended  golden  chains,  up  which 
the  young  priests  climbed  to  see  the  crowns  in  the 
windows  of  the  Hekal,  such  as  the  crownBof  Hclcm, 
Tobijah,  Jcduiah,  and  lieu  ben  Zcphaniah  "for  a 
memorial  in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  "  (Zech.  vi.  14; 
Mid.  iii.  5).  From  the  cedar  cross-beams  was  sus- 
pended a  golden  vine  on  the  branches  of  which  vari- 
ous donors  hung  nuggets  of  gold  and  precious  ves- 
sels. The  vine  was  a  symbol  or  Israel.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  vestibule  were  1 1  cubits  from  cast  to  west 
and  70  cubits  along  the  Hekal  (ib.  iv.  7).  In  it  stood 
two  tables:  one  of  marble,  to  the  right,  on  which 
were  laid  the  loaves  of  showbread  prior  to  their 
being  taken  into  the  Hekal;  and  one  of  gold,  to  the 
left,  on  which  the  old  loaves  were  temporarily  placed 
(Shek.  vi.  4 ;  Men.  xi.  7).  On  each  side,  north  and 
south  of  the  vestibule,  was  a  Chamber  of  Knives 
("Bet  Hallfot"),  each  chamber  being  11x15x8 
cubits;  evidently  they  were  used  for  other  pur- 
poses besides  the  storing  of  tbe  sacrificial  knives.  A 
wicket  on  either  side  of  the  vestibule  gave  entrance 
to  the  closets  or  cells  around  the  Hekal.  The  south- 
ern wicket,  however,  was  always  closed. 

The  Temple  proper,  known  as  the  Hekal.  had  an 
entrance  10  X  20  cubits,  with  a  double  door.  The 
thicknesB  of  the  walls  was  6  cubits.  The  height  of 
the  Hekal  was  100  cubits,  made  up  as  follows: 
foundation  6  cubits ;  inner  height  40 ;  paneling  (entab- 
lature) 1 ;  receptacle  for  water,  which  might  drop 
through  a  leak  in  the  roof,  2 ;  beams  1 ;  concrete  of 
ceiling  1;  attic  40;  paneling  1:  receptacle  for  drip- 
ping 2;  beams  1;  concreteof ceiling  1 ;  balustrade 3; 
device  to  exclude  the  ravens  1  (ib.  vi.  5).  It 

is  thus  seen  that  the  Hekal  was  a 
The       two-story  building,  the  upper  story 
Hekal.      being  of   the   same   size   as  that 

below.  The  1  lekal  proper  was  20  X  40 
X  40  cubits.  Besides  the  golden  table  to  the  right, 
on  which  every  Sabbath  the  showbread  was  placed, 
and  tbe  seven-branched  candlestick  to  the  left, 
were  five  tables  along  the  north  and  five  tables 
along  the  south,  with  five  menorot  on  each  side, 
which  Solomon  had  added  to  the  Temple.  The 
golden  altar  stood  between  the  showbread-tuble  and 
the  candlestick,  a  little  nearer  the  vestibule.  The 
Hekal  had  windows  near  the  top. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  were  20  X  20 
X  40  cubits.    It  was  divided  from  the  Hekal  by  two 
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curtains.  The  outer  one  was  folded  back  to  the 
right ;  the  inner,  to  the  left.    There  was  u  space  of 

1  cubit  between  the  two,  which,  was  considered 
doubtful  ground,  it  being  uneertuin  whether  ii  l»e- 
longcd  to  the  ilekul  or  to  the  Holy  of  Holies;  hence 
the  space  whs  named  "umruuh  tcrnksin  "  (""c"»i'C  = 
u  con  fusion  n).  Nearly  in  the  center  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  somewhat  toward  the  west,  was  the  foiinda- 
tion  stone  <"cl>en  shetiyyah  "),  on  w  hich  was  placed 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  In  the  Second  Temple 
the  Ark  was  missing,  and  the  elien  shetiyyah  was 
there  exposed  to  the  extent  of  three  thumb-breadths 
(about  ti  inches)  from  the  ground. 

Thirty-eight  cells  surrouuded  the  Hckal.  There 
were  fifteen,  in  three  rows  of  five  cells  each  on  the 


thick,  w  hich  surrounded  the  cells;  thisspace  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  was  a  "mcsibbah"  (winding 
passageway).    A  bridge  reached  from  this   i  "as- 
sage  to  the  upper  cells  on  the  northwest.  From 
the  upper  cells  southwest  the  bridge 
Cells  and    stretched  upward    to   the  southeast 
Attic.       corner    of    the    Hekal.  connecting 
with  the  attic,  whence  a  trap  door  and 
staircase  led  down  to  the  roof  of  the  Hekal  (ib. 
iv.  S).    (In  the  south  side  a  leader  carried  oil  the 
rain  from  the  roofs  of  the  Hekal  and  of  the  upper 
cells  (ib.). 

The  use  of  the  attic  a1>ovc  the  Hekal  and  of  the 
38  cells  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  were  built  for  defense  and  for 


north  side,  ami  the  same  number  on  thesoitth.  The 
bottom  row  was  5  cubits  deep  ;  the  second,  fi  cubits; 
and  the  third.  7  cubits.  The  length  of  the  cells  from 
east  to  west  is  not  recorded ;  but  it  is  presumed  to 
have  been  about  8  cubits.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Hekal  were  eight  cells  in  three  rows,  namely,  two 
of  three  cells  each  and  one,  the  uppermost,  of  two. 
Their  depth  corresponded  w  ith  that  of  those  on  the 
sides.  Three  doors  in  each  cell  connected  it  with 
the  side  ami  upper  cells,  except  in  the  case  of  the  two 
corner  cells  on  the  northeast  and  southeast,  each  of 
which  had  1  (2  ¥)  in  addition,  connecting  with  the 
Hckal  and  the  vestibule.  The  door  of  the  southeast 
cell  to  the  vestibule  was,  however,  never  used  (ib.  iv.  i 
7).  The  cells  had  bay  window  s.  The  thickness  of 
the  walls  w  as  5  cubits,  and  there  was  a  space  of  3 
cubits  between  the  lower  cells  and  the  wall,  5  cubits 


the  storage  of  weapons,  etc..  when  necessary.  The 
two  chambers  for  knives  in  the  vestibule  are  signifi- 
cant in  this  connection. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  colonnade  or  veranda 
inside  the  courts;  the  size  of  it  is  not  recorded. 

llnii-tooRAPHT :  MOUtot.  nuwltii:  MiilmoiiHIiw,  lti<l.  Ilet  ha- 
/fc  /ifin/i.  imxolm  ;  Juo>b  tie  l»s>n.  Taliuil  lit  Amsterdam. 
MS!!:  Israel  Llpdrhiitz.  £io<if  lift  ha-MihiUtxh  (annexed  to 
Us cotumentarv  cm  MiihUil);  Mi-naliHUt  Mavvlm  l<ewln>uihti. 
Iluiifiiii  Xt;tth.  Warsaw.  IK7S;  l«mel  1  iljali  Pletkln.  Ili'ur 
Ttrn  Shelomoh,  &t.  Pttentluirfr.  ISTS:  J<wlma  J.  Koltm.  Bin- 
wnri  Ariel,  Vienna.  lss.1:  litem.  77m-  (ilorknu  Trni)>lt  cirnf 
(  itii  "t  JmiMihin,  I^mclon.  l**t ;  Jauiet  Fermuwon.  The 
TVmncV  «t  thr  J<  ir*.  London,  DCS. 

j.  j.  r>  e. 

TEMPLE  IN  RABBINICAL  LITERA- 
TURE :  .Mount  Moriah,  on  which  the  Temple  was 
erected,  is  known  by  tradition  as  the  spot  where 
Adam  was  born  and  where  he  built  an  altar  to  God ; 
where  Cain  and  Abel  offered  their  sacrifices;  and 
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where  Noah  tmill  an  altar  after  the  Flood  (Gen.  viii. 
30).  Abraham  offered  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice  on  this 
"  mount  of  the  Lord  "  {ib.  xxii.  14) ;  David  purchased 
the  spot  from  Araunah  u  to  build  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord  "  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  21);  and  Anally  it  was  chosen 
as  the  site  or  the  permanent  altar  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
of  Solomon's  Temple  (Maimonides,  -  Yad,"  Bet  ha- 


of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  area  of  the  mount, 
the  halls,  and  the  chambers  of  the  courta  were  as- 
signed to  Judah;  but  the  vestibule  Culam"),  the 
Hekal,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  were  built  on  the 
lot  of  Benjamin.  However,  a  strip  of  laud  running 
into  the  Hekal.  on  which  stood  the  altar,  bclouged 
to  Judah.    According  to  another  authority,  Jerusa- 
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Bebirah,  ii.  2).  The  stone  on  which  rested  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  was  called  "eben  shctiyyah"  =  "the 

foundation-stone,"  »n  which  the  world 
Site.       was  based  (Yoma  54b).  The  west  side 

of  the  mount  whs  selected  for  the  Tem- 
ple site  because  the  Shekinah  rests  in  the  west  (B. 
B.  25a),  and  also  in  opposition  to  the  rite  of  the 
heathen,  who  worship  the  sun  in  the  east  (Maimon- 
ides, "Morch,"  Hi.  45). 
Mount  Moriah  was  allotted  by  Joshua  to  the  tribes 


lem  was  not  divided  among  the  tribes,  and  Mount 
Moriah  became  their  common  property. 

King  David  proposed  to  build  the  Temple:  and 
he  designed  the  plans  and  prepared  the  materials. 
God  would  not,  however,  allow  him  to  build  it  l>e- 
causc  he  had  been  n  man  of  war  and  had  shed  blood 
(I  Chron.  xxviii.  8);  but  its  erection  was  entrusted 
to  Solomon,  who,  being  a  man  of  peace,  was  well 
tilted  to  construct  an  edifice  representing  peace. 
The  people,  being  aware  of  this  fact,  anxiously 
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awaited  Solomon's  accession.  A  haggudah  nays 
David  once  overheard  the  people  say :  "How  soon 
w  ill  the  old  man  die,  tuul  Ilia  son  may  commence  to 
build  the  Temple  and  we  may  visit  the  house  of 
the  Lord?"  Their  talk  pleased  David  somewhat; 
and  he  chanted:  "I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me.  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  I^ord  *  (Ps.  exxii. 
1).  The  Almighty  consoled  David,  assuring  him 
that  "  A  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand  " 
(i*.  Ixxxiv.  10);  that  is,  God  prefers  one  day  of 
David's  study  of  the  I<aw  in  the  courts  of  learning 
to  1,000  offerings  of  sacrifice  in  the  Temple  by  Sol 
omon  (Mak.  10a).  In  the  same  sense  Kaba  said : 
"One  who  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Law  Deed 
bring  neither  a  burnt  offering,  a  sin-offering,  nor  a 
meal-offering  "(Men.  110a).  showing  the  tendency  of 
the  Tulmudists  to  belittle  the  importance  of  sacrifices. 

David  was  apprehensive  lest  his  enemies  should 
assign  his  sin  willi  Bath-sheba  as  the  reason  for 
God's  refusal  to  allow  him  to  build 
Legends  of  the  Temple:  he  therefore  appealed  for 
David  and  divine  intervention,  praying,  "Show 
Solomon,  me  a  token  for  good;  that  they  which 
hate  me  may  see  it.  and  be  ashamed  " 
(Ps.  lxxxvi.  17).  God  granted  his  wish  when  Solo- 
mon had  finished  the  Temple  and  was  about  to 
bring  in  the  Ark  to  the  Holy  of  Holies.  At  this 
moment  the  doors  slammed  to  and  could  not  be 
opened.  Solomon  thereupon  recited  twenty  four 
hymns  and  cried :  "  Lift  up  your  heads.  0  ye  gates 
...  ye  everlasting  doors;  and  the  King  of  glory 
shall  come  in  "  I  ib.  xxiv.  7).  But  no  response  came. 
Finally  he  prayed,  "O  I/ord  God.  turn  not  away 
the  face  of  thine  anointed :  remember  the  mercies  of 
David  thy  servant"  (II  Chron.  vL  42):  and  imme- 
diately the  doors  opened  of  themselves.  Then  the 
enemies  of  David  were  cast  down,  and  their  faces 
turned  black,  the  people  being  convinced  that  the 
siu  of  David  had  been  forgiven  (Shab.  80a). 

Everything  connected  with  the  Temple  is  distin- 
guished as  "yedid  "  =  "amiable,"  "beloved."  A 
Talmudic  epigram  runs :  "  Solomon,  who  was  uamed 
Jedidiah[="  God's  beloved";  II  Sam.  xii.  25],  had 
built  the  Temple  [ Tabernacle |.  referred  to  us  'amia- 
ble '  [Ps.  Ixxxiv.  1]  and  situated  in  the  lot  of  Benja- 
min 'the  beloved'  |Dcut.  xxxiii.  13].  in  honor  of 
God.  who  is  '  beloved  '  [Isa.  v.  1],  in  order  that  the 
sins  of  Israel  who  is  'dearly  beloved'  [Jer.  xii.  7] 
might  be  forgiven  "  (Men.  68ft,  b). 

Through  the  agency  of  Ashmedai.  Solomon  ac- 
quired the  SitAMiit,  either  a  worm  or  an  exceedingly 
hard  stone,  which  hewed  or  cut  with  perfect  ease 
all  kinds  of  gmnile.  marble,  and  glass  necessary  in 
building  the  Temple  (Gi(.  68b).  Indeed,  its  mere 
touch  cleft  the  hardest  substance  in  existence  (Sotah 
9a).  In  size  the  shamir  was  no  larger  than  a  grain ; 
and  it  had  been  preserved  since  the  Creation.  H 
Oshaya  (Hoshaiuh)  declared  that  Solomon  planted  in 
the  Temple  various  kitids  of  aromatic  trees  of  gold, 
bearing  It  nit  which,  when  the  heathen  entered  the 
Temple,  withered  away,  but  which  the  Almighty 
will  restore  in  the  future  Temple:  "It  shall  blos- 
som abundantly  .  .  .  the  glory  of  Lelwinon  shall 
be  given  unto  it"  (Isa.  xxxv.  2;  Voma  21b). 
"  Lebanon  "  Is  the  poetic  name  of  the  Temple,  be- 
cause; the  latter  was  built  of  cedars  of  Lebanon. 


Solomon's  Temple  was  an  artistic  structure  of  the 
highest  conception.  In  its  commanding  position 
on  the  mount,  in  the  pleasing  effect  of  its  white 
stone  ornamented  with  cedar-wood,  and  in  its  sym- 
metrical proportions  it  surpassed  Herod's  Temple, 
though  the  latter  exceeded  the  former  in  mere  mag- 
nificence. "One  who  did  not  see  Herod's  Temple 
missed  seeing  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the 
world.  It  was  constructed  entirely  of  polished 
granite  interspersed  with  dark-colored 

Herod's     marble,  with  beveled  edges,  set  in 

Temple.  plaster.  Herod  even  proposed  to  fill 
up  the  edges  with  gold ;  but  the  Rab- 
bis advised  him  to  almtain  from  doing  so,  as  the 
white  plaster  combined  with  the  granite  and  marble 
gave  the  Temple  the  appearance  of  waves  of  the 
sea  "  (Suk.  57b).  Thus  it  is  evident  that  Herod  was 
somewhat  gaudy  in  his  taste  and  that  his  Temple 
was  less  artistic  in  design  aud  coloring  than  that  of 
Solomon.  Two  views  are  expressed  in  commenting 
on  the  verse  "The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  former"  (Hag.  ii.  8).  One 
is  that  the  Temple  was  more  beautiful  than  its  prede- 
cessor, while  the  other  says  it  was  only  "greater" 
in  years,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  it  stood  420  years, 
whereas  that  of  Solomon  existed  for  410  vears  only 
(Mid.  Iv.  6;  B.  B.  8ul. 

The  sacredncss  of  Solomon's  Temple  was  greater 
than  that  of  Herod's,  as  the  latter  lacked  five  impor- 
tant accessories.  (1)  the  Ark  and  the  "kapporet" 
(mercy  seat,  cherubim),  (2)  the  divine  fire,  (8)  the 
Shekinah,  (4)  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  (5)  Urim  and 
Thummim  (Yoma21b).  It  lacked  also  the  pot  of 
manna  and  Aaron's  staff  alongside  the 
The  Two    Ark,  the  jar  of  holy  oil,  and  the  coffer 

Temples  with  jewels  of  gold  presented  by  the 
Compared.  Philist  ines  as  a  trespass-offering  on  re- 
turning the  Ark  (I  Sam.  vi.  8).  King 
Josiali,  anticipating  the  fall  of  the  Temple,  con- 
cealed these  sacred  objects  (Yer.  Shek.  vi.  1).  Evi- 
dently they  were  hidden  in  the  subterranean  passage 
under  the  Temple,  where,  it  is  claimed,  wen-  buried 
also,  as  soon  as  the  Temple  was  finished,  all  the 
parts  of  the  Tabernacle  (Sopih  fta).  A  priest  in  the 
Temple  once  noticed  that  the  flooring  under  his  feet 
was  uneven;  and  he  showed  it  to  a  comrade,  with  a 
view  to  investigation.  No  sooner  had  he  spoken 
about  it,  however,  than  a  spark  issued  from  a  crev- 
ice in  the  floor  and  killed  him.  The  priests  then 
surmised  that  the  Ark  was  buried  in  that  place.  R. 
Hoshaiah  says  that  the  priest  pounded  the  floor  with 
a  hammer,  whereupon  afire  arose  and  consumed  him 
(Yer.  Shek-  vi.  2;  Yoma  54a).  In  the  Second  Tem- 
ple two  curtains,  instead  of  the  cedar-wood  parti- 
tion of  the  First  Temple,  separated  the  Hekal  from 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  First  Temple  was  des- 
troyed on  account  of  three  sins,  namely,  bloodshed, 
immorality,  and  idolatry.  In  the  Second  Temple 
there  were  learning,  obeeliene'e'  to  the  command 
ments,  anel  charity,  but  there  were  also  enmity  aud 
malevolence  among  the  people,  which  outweigheel 
the  three  great  sins  for  which  the  First  Temple  was 
destroyed  (Yoma  S»b). 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  Kabbis 
endeavored  to  rnshrine  its  memory  in  the  hearts  of 
|  the  Jews.    As  a  reminiscence  of  its  usage  ("/.eker 
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le-mikdash  ")  R.  Johanaii  b.  Zakkui  ordered  thai  the 
celebration  of  the  lulab  be  continued  for  seven  days 
during  the  Sukkot  festival  as  had  been  the  custom 
in  t lie  Temple,  although  in  Temple  times  the  cele- 
bration was  observed  outside  the  sanctuary  on  one 
day  only  (Suk.  iii.  12).  As  a  sign  of  mourning  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  one  should  not  white- 
wash or  paint  his  bouse  entirely,  but  should  leave  a 
space  about  one  cubit  square  above  the  door  (B.  B. 
00l>).  See  Sanctuary, 
j  J.  D.  E. 

TEMPLE,  THE  SECOND:  The  Temple  of 
Solomon  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  586 
B.c.  (II  Kings  xxv.  9).  It  is  usually  supposed  that 
its  sacred  site  was  desolate  and  unused  for  fifty 
years,  until  the  accession  or  Cyrus  made  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple  possible.  This  view  is 
shown  by  Jer.  xli.  5  to  be  mistaken;  for  two  months 
after  the  city  WAS, destroyed  a  company  of  men  from 
Samaria.  Shechem,  and  Shiloh  came  to  keep  the 
Feast  of  Ingathering  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  true  that 
Giesebrecht  (ml  loe  )  argues  that  the  men  were  bound 
for  Mi/pah  and  not  for  Jerusalem:  but  if  that 
he  so  the-  whole  narrative  is  meaningless.  No  reason 
is  known  why  at  this  date  men  from  a  distance 
should  go  to  Mizpah  to  worship.  More  probably 
they  were  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  when  the 
messenger  from  Mizpah  enticed  them  into  that 
tow  n.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  though  the 
building  was  in  ruins,  the  site  of  the  Temple  was 
used  by  the  poor  Hebrews  resident  in  Palestine  as  a 
place  of  worship  all  through  the  Exile. 

With  the  accession  of  Cyrus  in  538  it  became  pos- 
sible—that monarch  replacing  the  old  Assyro- Baby- 
lonian policy  of  transportation  by  a  policy  of  toler- 
ation— for  the  Jews  to  resuscitate  their  religious 
institutions.  The  Chronicler,  who  wrote  much  of 
the  Book  of  Ezra,  represents  Cyrus  as 
The  issuing  a  decree  for  the  rebuilding  of 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem;  but  this 
assertion  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
The  Aramaic  document  In  Ezra  relates 
that  the  sacred  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
carried  away  were  delivered  to  Sheshbazzar  with 
authority  to  take  them  back  and  rebuild  the  Temple 
(Ezra  v.  14,  15).  It  states  also  that  Sheshbazzar 
"  laid  the  foundations  of  the  house,"  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  building  was  then  done,  as  the  house  re- 
mained uubuilt  in  the  time  of  Haggai,  twenty  years 
later.  The  Chronicler  (Ezra  iii.  1)  declares  that 
Zcruhhabcl  (whom  he  puts  in  place  of  Sheshbazzar, 
thus  placing  him  twenty  years  too  early)  "builded 
the  altar  of  the  God  of  Israel,  to  offer  burnt  offerings 
thereon";  but  as  Haggai  (ii.  14)  declared  that  all 
which  was  offered  here  was  unclean,  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  altar  was  the  same  that  had  been 
used  throughout  the  Exile,  and  that  the  Chronicler's 
statement  is  a  mistake. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes  (519)  the  real  rebuilding  began.    The  people 
were  aroused  to  the  effort  by  thepreaeh- 
The  Re-    Ingof  Haggai  and  Zechariah;  and  in 
building,    the  course  of  three  years  the  rebuild- 
ing was  accomplished.    It  is  now 
illy  recognized  that  the  representation  in  the 
of  Ezra,  that  the  work  was  begun  immediately 
XII  -7 


upon  the  accession  of  Cyrus  and  was  then  inter- 
rupted by  opposition  from  Israel's  neighbors,  is  un- 
historical. 

Of  the  dimensions  of  this  Temple  there  are  given 
but  few  data.  Hecat&us,  a  Greek  writer  contem- 
porary with  Alexander  the  Great,  is  quoted  by  Jo- 
sephus  ("Contra  Ap.*i.  22)  aB  saying  that  the  Tem- 
ple area  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  a  plethra,  or  500 
Greek  feet,  in  length  and  100  Greek  cubits  in 
breadth.  185*  x  1454  English  feet.  The  altar 
was  built  of  unhewn  stones  in  conformity  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Law  (romp.  I  Mace.  iv.  44  et  aeq.). 
The  dimensions  of  the  buildiug  were  probably  the 
same  as  those  of  Solomon's  Temple,  though  the  edi- 
fice was  apparently  at  first  lacking  in  ornament.  It 
was  probably  because  the  building  was  less  ornate 
that  the  old  men  who  had  seen  the  former  Temple 
wept  at  the  sight  of  its  successor  (Ezra  iii.  12;  Jose- 
phus,  uAnt."  xi.  4,  §  2).  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding 
the  city  wall  followed  the  lines  of  the  former  wall, 
and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  old  lines  were  fol- 
lowed in  building  the  walls  of  the  Temple  also.  The 
statement  in  Ezra  vi.  8  that  Cyrus  gave  permission 

to  make  the  Temple  60  cubits  high  and 
Di-        60  cubits  broad  lias  probably  no  con- 
menaions.   nection  with  its  actual  dimensions: 

how  the  statement  arose  can  now  be 
only  conjectured.  The  authorities  for  this  period 
make  no  mention  of  the  palace  of  Solomon.  If  the 
wall  of  the  Temple  was  at  this  period  less  than  500 
feet  long,  the  whole  Temple  court  occupied  but 
about  one-third  the  length  of  the  present  Harem 
area,  and  less  than  half  its  width  (comp.  Baedeker, 
-  Palestine  and  Syria,"  ed.  1898.  p.  89).  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  site  of  Solomon's  palace  either  lay 
desolate  or  was  covered  by  other  dwellings. 

The  Temple  was  surrounded  by  two  courts  (I 
Mace.  i.  22.  iv.  48);  but  until  the  time  of  Alexander 
Janna?us  (104-79  B.C.)  it  would  seem  that  these  were 
separated  by  a  difference  of  elevation  only.  That 
ruler  surrounded  the  inner  court  with  a  wall  of 
wood  because  the  Pharisees,  with  whom  he  was  un- 
popular, had  pelted  him  with  citrons  while  officiating 
at  the  altar  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (comp. 
"Ant."  xiii.  18,  £  5).  The  inner  court  contained 
chambers  for  storing  the  garments  of  the  priests  (I 
Mace.  iv.  88,  57).  The  stone  altar  of  burnt  offering 
probably  occupied  the  site  of  the  bronze  altar  in 
Solomon's  Temple. 

The  Temple,  or  Holy  Place,  seems  to  have  had 
two  veils  or  curtains  at  its  front  (iA.  iv.  51).    It  had 

also  one  holy  candlestick,  a  golden 
Furniture  altar  of  incense,  and  a  table  of  show- 
of  the     bread  (ib.  i.  21,  22).    Separated  from 
Temple,     the  Temple  by  another  veil  was  the 

Holy  of  Holies  (Josephus,  "  B.  J."  v. 
5,  §  5).  According  to  Josephus,  this  contained 
nothing;  but,  according  to  the  Mishnah  (Mid.  iii.  6), 
the  "stone  of  foundation  "  stood  where  the  Ark  used 
to  be,  and  the  high  priest  put  his  censer  on  it  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  According  to  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  (Yoma  22b),  the  Second  Temple  lacked  five 
things  which  had  been  in  Solomon's  Temple, 
namely,  the  Ark.  the  sacred  fire,  the  Shckinah,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
In  the  time  of  Nehemiah  there  were  two  towers. 
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named  respectively  Hanancel  and  Mrnh.  which 
probably  fmned  parts  of  a  fortress  on  the  site  after- 
ward occupied  bv  the  tower  Antonia  (comp.  Neh. 
xil.  39.  and  Mitchell  in  "Jour.  Bib.  Lit."  xxii.  144). 
The  small  size  of  the  Temple  area  at  this  period 
makes  it  improbable  that  this  fortress  adjoined  the 
Temple  court.  The  "  gate  of  the  guard  "  (Neh.  xii. 
89)  was  probably  an  entrance  into  the  Temple 
court  on  the  north  side.  From  tlie  time  of  Zerub- 
hahel  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 

Hi story,  anes  the  history  of  this  Temple  whs 
comparatively  uneventful.  Sirach 
(Eeclus. )  1.  1  et  m/.  says  that  "Simon,  son  of  Onias, 
the  great  priest."  repaired  the  Tempie  and  fortified 
It;  but  the  text  of  the  passage  is  corrupt.  In  the 
year  168  Antiochus.  as  a  part  of  a  policy  to  enforce 
Hellenistic  practises  on  the  Jews,  robbed  the  Temple 
of  its  candlestick,  golden  altar,  table  of  show  bread, 
ami  veils  (these  being  its  distinctive  furniture),  and 
compelled  the  high  priest  tosacritice  swine  upon  its 
altar.  Tins  led  to  the  Maccal>can  revolt  (comp  I 
Mace.  i. >.  as  a  result  of  which  the  Jews  after  three 
years  regained  possession  of  their  Temple  and  reded- 
icatcd  it.  They  carefully  replaced  the  stone  altar 
of  burnt  offering  with  stones  which  had  not  been 
defiled,  and  replaced  the  other  characteristic  articles 
of  furniture  (rf>.  iv.  43-56).  Judas  Maccabeus  at 
this  time  fortified  the  Temple  with  high  walls  and 
towers(*/<.  iv.  60.  vi.  7) ;  so  that  thenceforth  the  Tem- 
ple was  the  real  citadel  of  Jerusalem.  These  walls 
were  pulled  down  by  Antiochus  V.  (»"A.  vi.  02).  but 
were  restored  by  Jonathan  Maccabeus  ("  Ant."  xiii.  5. 
§11).  The  fortifications  were  afterward  strength- 
ened by  Simon  (I  Mace.  xiii.  52).  At  the  time  of 
the  reded  ice  lion ,  in  the  year  16ft.  the  front  of  the 
Temple  was  decorated  with  gilded  crowns  and 
shields  (a.  iv.  57). 

At  some  time  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Has 
moncan  dynasty  a  bridge  was  built  across  the  Tyro- 
p«eon  valley  to  connect  the  Temple  with  the  western 
hill  ("  Ant."  xiv.  4.  S  2).  This  bridge  was  probably 
situated  at  the  point  where  Robinson's  arch  (so 
called  because  its  nature  and  Importance  were  first 
discovered  by  Prof.  Edward  Hobinson;  see  his  "Bib- 
lical Researches,"  ed.  1856.  i.  2*7  et  MO.)  may  still  be 
seen,  The  nature  and  purpose  of  this  bridge  have 
lK-en  regarded  as  obscure  problems:  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  structure  was  intended  to 
afford  easy  access  to  the  Temple  from  the  royal 
palace  which  the  Hasmoneans  had  buil'  on  the  west- 
ern hill  ("Ant."  xx.  8,  §  II).  Froir  this  palace  the 
movements  of  people  in  the  Temple  courts  could  be 
seen,  as  Josephus  records;  and  as  the  Hasmoneans 
were  high  priests  as  well  as  monarchs.  the  purpose 
of  the  bridge  is  clear. 

In  03  n.f.  Pompey.  the  Roman  general,  captured 
Jerusalem  and  had  a  hard  struggle  to  take  the  Tem- 
ple ("Ant."  xlv,  4).  In  the  conflict  the  bridge  was 
broken  down.  In  exploring  Jerusalem  Sir  Charles 
Warren  found  its  remains,  or  the  remains  of  its  suc- 
cessor, lying  in  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Tyropo-on 
valley  eighty  feet  below  (comp.  Warren  and  Cornier. 
"Jerusalem."  p.  1X4.  London.  1H>»4).  Pompey  did 
not  harm  the  Temple  itself  or  its  furniture:  but 
nine  years  later  Crassus  plundered  it  of  all  its  gold 
("Ant."  xiv.  7,  g  1).    In  37  it  r  Herod  during  his 


siege  of  Jerusalem  burned  some  of  the  cloisters 
about  the  courts,  but  did  not  otherwise  harm  the 
Temple  (ib.  16.  $5  2). 

hlBU.MiRAPHY:  Sf-eTMirLI  Or  HlROO. 

I<  <■.  G.  A.  B. 

TEMPLE  OF  SOLOMON.-Biblical  Data: 

David,  according  to  II  Sam.  vii.  'ietmj.,  desired  to 
build  a  temple  for  Yhwii,  but  was  not  permitted  to 
do  so.  alt  hough,  according  to  the  Chronicler  (I  Chron. 
xxii.  14  et  *e</. ).  he  pre|«ared  for  the  building  a  large 
quantity  of  material,  which  be  later  gave  to  his  son 
Solomon.  David  also  purchased  a  thrashing  floor 
from  Araunah  the  Jebusite  (II  Sam.  xxiv.21  et  *ey.), 
on  which  he  offered  sacrifice:  and  there  Solomon 
afterward  built  his  Temple  (II  Chron.  iii.  1).  In 
preparation  for  the  building  Solomon  made  an 
alliance  with  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  who  furnished 
him  with  skilled  workmen  ami,  apparently,  per- 
mitted him  to  cut  timber  in  Imitation.  Solomon 
liegan  to  build  the  Temple  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign;  its  erection  occupied  seven  years  (I  Kings  vi. 
37.  3S). 

Tin'  structure  was  60  cubits  long,  20  cubits  wide, 
and  80  cubits  high  (I  Kings  vi.  2).  It  faced  the 
east  (Ezek.  xlvii.  1).  Before  the  Temple  stood  a 
porch  20  cubits  long  (corresponding  to  the  width  of 
the  Temple)  and  10  cubits  deep  (1  Kings  vi.  8).  II 
.  Chron.  iii.  4  adds  the  curious  statement  (probably 
corrupted  from  the  statement  of  the  depth  of  the 
porch)  that  this  porch  was  120  cubits  high,  which 
would  make  it  a  regular  tower.  The  stone  of  which 
the  Temple  was  built  was  dressed  at  the  quarry,  so 
that  no  work  of  that  kind  was  necessary  within  the 
Temple  precincts  (I  Kings  vi.  7).  The  roof  was  of 
cedar,  and  the  whole  house  was  overlaid  with  gold 
(  I  Kings  vi.  9,  22). 

The  structure  was  three  stories  in  height.  The 
wall  was  not  of  equal  thickness  all  the  way  up. 

but  liad  ledges  on  which  the  floor- 
Structure,  beams  rested.  Around  the  structure 
was  a  series  of  chambers,  of  varying 
size  because  of  the  differences  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall.  Those  of  the  lowest  story  were  5  cubits 
in  depth:  those  of  the  second  6;  and  those  of  the 
third.  7.  The  Temple  was  also  provided  with  win- 
dows of  fixed  latticework  (I  Kings  vi.  4.  6.  H,  10). 
At  the  rear  of  this  edifice  was  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
which  was  in  form  a  perfect  cube,  each  of  its  dimen- 
sions being  20  cubits.  The  interior  was  lined  with 
cedar  and  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  The  Holy  of 
Holies  contained  two  cherubim  of  olive-wood,  each 
10  cubits  high  (I  Kings  vi.  16.  20,  21.  23-2*) and 
each  having  outspread  wings  10  cubits  from  lip  to 
tip.  so  that,  since  they  stood  side  by  side,  the  wings 
touched  the  wall  on  either  side  and  met  in  the  center 
of  the  room  (comp.  Ciikki'B).  According  to  II 
Chron.  iii.  14.  a  veil  of  variegated  linen  separated 
tin-  Holy  of  Holies  from  the  rest  of  the  Temple. 

The  rest  of  the  building,  the  Holy  Place,  was  of 
the  same  width  and  height  as  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
but  40  cubits  in  length.  Its  walls  were  lined  with 
cellar,  on  which  were  carved  figures  of  cherubim, 
palm-trees,  and  open  flowers,  which  were  over- 
laid with  gold.  Chains  of  gold  further  marked  it 
off  front  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  floor  of  the  Tem- 
I  pie  was  of  fir  wood  overlaid  with  gold.    The  door- 
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of  olive-wood,  supported  folding-doors  of  fir. 
The  doors  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  were  of  olive-wood. 
On  both  sets  of  doors  were  carved  cherubim,  palm- 
trees,  and  Howers,  all  being  overlaid  with  gold  (I 
Kings  vi.  15  et  scy.). 

Before  the  Temple,  Solomon  erected  two  bronze 
pillars,  called  Jachin  and  Boaz.    Each  of  these  was 
18  cubits  in  height,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  capital 
of  carved  lilies,  5  cubits  high.  Before 
The        the  Temple,  a  little  to  the  southeast 
Pillars.     (I  Kings  vii.  88),  there  stood  the  molten 
sea,  a  large  laver  10  cubits  in  diame- 
ter, ornamented  with  knops.    This  laver  rested  on 
the  backs  of  twelve  oxen  (ft.  vii.  28-26).  The  Chroni- 
cler gives  Its  capacity  as  "  three  thousand  baths  "  (II 
Chron.  iv.  5-6)  and  states  that  its  purpose  was  to 
afford  opportunity  for  the  ablutions  of  the  priests. 

Another  article  of  Temple  furniture  is  described  us 
a  "base."  It  was  a  portable  holder  for  a  small  la- 
:  of  bronze,  provided  with  wheels. 


5- 
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Plax  of  the  Rotal  Buildings  Erected  by  Solomon  on 
the  Temple  Mocnd  (According  to  Stade). 
1.  Great  court.  2.  Middle  court,  a.  Temple  court.  4.  Home 
of  Ubanon.  S.  Porch  of  pillars.  6.  Throne  porch.  7.  Royal 
8.  Harem.  9.  Temple.   10.  Altar. 


and  ornamented  with  figures  of  lions,  chcruhim, 
and  palm-trees.    These  vessels  especially  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  Jews.    The  author  of  the 
books  of  the  Kings  describes  their  minute  details 
with  great  interest  (I  Kings  vii.  27-87).   Each  of 
these  "bases"  supported  a  laver  which  held  "forty 
baths"  (I  Kings  vii.  88).    Prom  II  Kings  xvi.  14  it 
is  learned  that  a  brazen  altar  stood  before  the  Tem- 
ple.   II  Chron.  iv.  1  says  that  this  altar  was  20  cu- 
bits square  and  10  cubits  high;  ac- 
The       cording  to  I  Kings  vii.  48  there  stood 
"Vessels.     before  the  Holy  of  Holies  a  golden 
altar  of  incense  and  a  table  for  show- 
bread.    This  table  was  of  gold,  as  were  also  the  five 
candlesticks  on  each  side  of  It.    The  implements 


for  the  care  of  the  candles — tongs,  basins,  snuffers, 
and  fire-pans — were  of  gold;  and  so  were  the  hinges 
of  the  doors.  The  Temple  was  surrounded  by  a 
court,  which  was  separated  from  the  space  beyond 
by  a  wall  of  three  courses  of  hewn  stone,  surmounted 
by  cedar  beams  (I  Kings  vi.  36).  The  Chronicler 
calls  this  the  court  of  the  priests  (II  Chron.  iv.  9). 

The  Temple  did  not  stand  alone  ;  it  was  part  of  a 
splendid  pile  of  buildings  which  Solomon  constructed 
in  immediate  connection  with  it.  This  pile  included 
Solomon's  own  residence,  the  palace  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  the  throne-room,  the  "porch  of  pillars," 
and  "the  house  of  the  forest  of  I>-l>anoii  "  (I  Kings 
vii.  1-8).  These  were  so  arranged  that  in  entering 
the  palace  enclosure  one  came  first  to  the  "house  ol 
the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  with  its  splendid  pillars, 
then  to  the  inner  "porch  of  pillars,"  the  hall  of 
state,  or  throne-room,  Solomon's  private  dwelling, 
and,  lastly,  to  the  palace  of  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
For  the  splendor  of  these  buildings  Solomon  was  in- 
debted to  Phenician  architects  and  workmen  (I 
Kings  vii.  40-47). 

k.  c.  G.  A.  E 
 Critical  View :  When  the  Temple  was  con- 
structed it  was,  together  with  Solomon's  palace,  by 
far  the  most  splendid  pile  of  buildings  that  the  He- 
brews had  ever  seen.  Even  to  Uiis  day .  as  one  comes 
from  the  surrounding  country  to  Jerusalem,  the  city 
seems  magnificent,  although  in  comparison  with  a 
European  capital  it  is  far  otherwise.  Similarly  the 
influence  of  environment  may  be  seen  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Solomon's  Temple.  With  the  lapse  of  time 
Israel's  fortunes  declined,  and  the  age  of  Solomon 
seemed  even  more  glorious  in  compar- 
Exaggera-  ison  with  later  obviously  decadent 

tiona  in  periods;  and  this  increased  the  tend- 
Account,  ency  to  exaggerate  the  splendor  of 
the  Temple.  Moreover,  religious  re- 
forms made  some  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Tem- 
ple seem  unorthodox,  and  various  scribes  seem  to 
have  amplified  its  description;  as  they  did  not  al- 
ways have  the  same  point  of  view,  present  ac- 
counts arc  confused  to  a  degree  (comp.  Stadc's 
"ZeiUchrift,"  1888,  pp.  129  et  **).).  One  of  the 
exaggerations  of  later  times  probably  produced  all 
those  statements  which  declare  that  the  inuer  parts 
of  the  Temple  and  all  its  implements  were  overlaid 
with  gold  (comp.  Kittel,  "  Konigsbuchcr,"  in  No- 
wack,  "Hand-Kommentar,"  pp.  46-55). 

As  a  result  of  editorial  reworking  of  the  descrip- 
tion, the  narrative  In  Kings  contains  no  account  of 
the  great  brazen  altar  which  stood  before  the  Tem- 
ple. Ex.  xx.  24  et  *eq.  provided  that  an  altar  might 
be  made  of  earth  or  unhewn  stone;  and  as  it  offended 
a  Inter  age  to  think  that  Solomon  made  an  altar  of 
bronze,  its  description  was  removed  from  I  Kings 
vii.  Nevertheless  it  is  recorded  elsewhere  {ib.  vlii. 
64;  II  Kings  xvi.  14)  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  fur 
niturc  of  the  original  Temple.  Later  scribes,  too, 
are  responsible  for  those  statements  which  repre- 
sent David  as  desiring  to  build  the  Temple,  and  as 
making  preparation  for  it.  Had  he  desired  to  build 
it  he  certainly  could  have  done  so.  But  in  his  reign 
the  nomadic  idea  still  prevailed,  ami  a  tent  was 
thought  to  be  Yhwii's  proper  dwelling  (comp.  II 
Sam.  vii.  6).    Later  generations,  to  whom  the  Tem- 
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plf  tWBMd  a  necessity,  could  not  understand  why  so 
reiicruU-d  a  man  as  David  did  not  build  il ;  hence 
these  stutements. 

There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon was  situated  11  |k>ii  the  more  easterly  of  the  Iwo 
hills  which  form  the  site  of  the  present  Unrum  area 
in  Jerusalem,  in  the  center  of  which  area  is  the 
Mosque  of  Omar.  Ffrgusaou.  Trupp,  Lewis,  und 
W.  U.  Smith  held  that  the  Temple  was  built  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  present  Huram  area;  but 
the  view  is  false.  That  site  is  a  part  of  an  artiti- 


It  was  probably  a  sacred  place  of  the  Jebusites  be- 
fore David's  time,  though  II  Sam.  xxlv.  connects  its 
consecration  with  an  Incident  In  I  >av  id's  reign.  Sol- 
omon's palace  probably  luy  to  the  south  of  the 
Temple.  The  most  probable  arrangement  of  the 
buihliugs  is  that  suggested  bv  Stadc  ("Oesch.  deft 
Volkcs  Israel."  i.  314.  815). 

The  Biblical  text  makes  it  clear  that  Solomon  re- 
ceived from  Iliram,  King  of  Tyre,  much  aid  iu  con- 
structing his  buildings.  As  the  Hebrews  were  an 
agricultural  people,  this  aid  probably  involved  not 


IxTmioR  or  nil 


Ik>mk  or  tiik  k  i.  k  "  showing  Traditional  sitk  or  Holt  or  Holies. 

(Kr.-m  *  pfcologrtpfe  l>y  11,*  Amvrtcaa  Colimy  »l  jMMtltn,.) 


cial  extension  of  the  level  of  the  Temple  area  over 
Ihe  Tyropcfon  valley,  and  probably  was  not  made 

before  the  time  of  Herod.  The  most 
The  Site,    probable  site  of  the  Temple  is  just 

west  of  the  "Dome  of  tin'  Hock"  in 
the  center  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  The  bronze 
altar  was  probably  on  this  rock.  The  mosque  was 
built  overn  rock  the  traditions  nf  which  were  sacred  : 
probably  the  site  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  temple 
which  Hadrian  erected  to  Jupiter.  This  in  turn 
was  on  the  site  of  Herod's  temple,  which  would 
naturally  be  on  that  of  Solomon's.  The  persistency 
of  saen  d  sites  in  the  East  makes  this  most  likely. 


only  material  (cedar-wood,  etc.),  but  architectural 
direction  and  skilled  craftsmen.  The  architectural 
features  will  In*  considered  later.  Among  the  details 
which  were  probably  copied  from  Tyre  were  the 
two  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz.  Herodotus  (ii.  44)  says 
that  the  temple  at  Tyre  contained  two  such,  one  of 
emerald  and  the  other  of  tint!  gold.  In  the  same 
way  the  ornamentation  of  palm-trees  and  cherubim 
were  probably  derived  from  Tyre,  for  EzekicI 
(wviii.  18,  14)  represent*  the  King  of  Tyre,  who 
was  high  priest  also,  as  l>cing  in  the  "garden  of 
GtxL*  Probably  both  at  Tyre  anil  at  Jerusalem  the 
cherubim  ami  palm-tree  ornaments  were  survivals 
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of  an  earlier  conception— that  the  abode  of  God  was 
a  -  garden  of  Eden. "  The  Tyrians,  therefore,  in  their 
temple  imitated  to  some  extent  the  primitive  garden, 
and  Solomon  borrowed  these  features  (comp.  P.vka- 
pisk).  Similarly,  the  bronze  altar  was  a  Phenician 
innovation;  and  probably  the  same  is  true  of  the 
bronze  implements  which  were  ornamented  with 
palm-trees  and  cherubim.  The  Orthodox  Israelitish 
altar  was  of  earth  or  unhewn  stone.  The  Decalogue 
of  Ex.  xx.  (Elohist) prohibited  themakingof  graven 
images,  while  tliatof  Ex.  xxxiv.  (Jahvist)  prohibited 
the  making  of  molten  gods;  and  the  Deuteronomic 
expansions  prohibited  the  making  of  any  likeness 
whatever.  All  these  are,  to  be  sure,  later  than  Sol- 
omon's time;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
before  that  time  the  Hebrews  had  either  the  skill  or 
the  wealth  necessary  to  produce  ornamentation  of 
this  kind. 

Several  temples  in  Babylonia,  many  in  Egypt, 
and  some  of  the  Phcnicians  are  now  known.  In 
Babylonia  the  characteristic  feature  was  a  "ziggu- 
rat, "or terraced  tower,  evidently  Intended  to  imitate 
a  mountain.    The  chamber  for  the  di- 

Compari-    vine  dwelling  was  at  its  top.  The 
son        early  Egyptian  temples  consisted  of 
with  Other  buihliugs  containing  two  or  three 

Temples,  rooms,  the  innermost  of  which  was  the 
abode  of  the  deity.  A  good  example 
is  the  granite  temple  near  the  sphinx  at  Oizeh.  The 
Middle  Empire  (12th  dynasty)  added  obelisks  and 
pylons,  and  the  New  Empire  (lHth  dynasty)  hypo- 
style  halls.  The  Phenician  temples  varied  somewhat 
in  form,  and  were  surrounded  by  courts.  Solomon's 
Temple  was  not  a  copy  of  any  of  these,  but  em- 
bodied featuresderived  from  all  of  them.  It  was  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  thus  expressing  the  Babylo 
niau  idea  of  the  divine  abode:  it  was  surrounded  by 
courts,  like  the  Phenician  temples  and  the  spleudid 
temple  of  Der  al-Bakri  at  Thebes,  while  its  general 
form  reminds  one  of  Egyptian  sanctuaries.  The 
two  pillars  Jachin  and  Bonz  had  their  parallel  not 
only  at  Tyre  but  at  Byblus,  Paphos,  and  Tclloh(see, 
however.  De  Sarzec,  "  Decouvertcs  en  Chaldee,"  pp. 
62-64).  In  Egypt  the  obeliskB  expressed  the  same 
idea.  All  these  were  phallic  emblems,  being  sur- 
vivals of  the  primitive  Hamito-Semitic  "  mazzeliah  " 
(comp.  W.  K.  Smith,  "  Rel.  of  Sem."  2d  ed.,  p.  208; 
Schmidt,  "Solomon's  Temple."  pp.  40  et  «■?.). 
Jachin  and  Boaz  were  really  isolated  columns,  as 
Schick  has  shown  ("Die  StiftshtUte,  der  Tempel  in 
Jerusalem,  "etc.,  pp.  82  et  *eq. ),  and  not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  a  part  of  the  .ornamentation  of  the  build- 
ing. Their  tops  were  crowned  witli  ornamentation 
as  if  they  were  lamps;  and  W.  It.  Smith  supposed 
(I.e.  p.  488)  that  they  may  have  been  used  as  fire- 
altars.  This  assumes  that  they  contained  cressets 
for  burning  the  fat. 

The  chambers  which  surrounded  the  Holy  Place  in 
Solomon's  Temple  are  said  in  I  Chrou.  xxviii.  12  to 
have  been  storehouses  for  the  sacred  treasure.  These 
are  paralleled  in  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  tem- 
ples by  similar  chambers,  which  surrounded  the 
naos.  or  hypostyle  hall,  and  were  used  for  similar 
purposes.  The  "molten  sea"  finds  its  parallel  in 
Babylonian  temples  in  a  great  basin  called  the 
"apsu  "(deep).    As  the  ziggurat  typified  a  moun 


tain,  so  the  apsu  typified  the  sea.    The  Temple  thus 
became  a  miniature  world.    This  apsu  was  used  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Gudcnand  coutin- 
A         ued  in  use  till  the  end  of  Babylonian 
Miniature  history  ;  it  was  made  of  stone  and  was 
World.      elaborately  decorated  (comp.  Jastrow, 
-  [tel.  of  Bab.  ami  Assyria."  p.  653). 
Iu  Solomon's  Temple  there  was  nothing  to  corre- 
spond to  the  hypostyle  hall  of  an  Egyptian  temple; 
but  this  feature  was  introduced  into  Solomon's 
palace.    The  *  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  ■  and 
the  "  porch  of  pillars"  remind  one  strongly  of  the 
outer  and  the  inner  hypostyle  liall  of  an  Egyptian 
temple. 

Solomon's  Temple  was.  then,  a  fine  example  of  an 
Oriental  temple.  Although  it  had  features  in  coin 
mon  with  the  temples  of  all  the  races  kindred  to  the 
Jews,  it  combined  those  features  in  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent way,  so  that  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  architectural  products  of 
the  Hamito-Semitic  religious  life. 

The  Temple  of  Solomon  was  in  reality  an  innova- 
tion in  Israel.    It  was  a  part  of  a  regal  magnificence 
which  was  foreign  to  the  national  life. 
The  Temple  and  which  had  to  be  introduced  from 
Solomon's  outside  and  patterned  on  foreign  mod- 

Ohapel.  els;  and  it  was  looked  upon  with  little 
favor  by  many  of  his  subjects.  More- 
over, the  Temple  was  erected  upon  a  site  but  re- 
cently conquered  from  the  .lebusites,  and  which  for 
the  Israelites  had  no  sacred  associations.  Other  sites 
— those  of  Shechein,  Heth-el.  Hebron — were  conse- 
crated by  patriarchal  tradition  (Gen.  xxii.  2  is  the 
product  of  a  later  time),  but  Jerusalem  was  unhal- 
lowed by  such  associations,  and  its  sanctuary  was 
full  of  foreign  innovations.  When  Jeroboam  re- 
volted and  erected  Beth-el  and  Dan  into  royal  sanc- 
tuaries he  perpetuated  a  ritual  of  a  simpler  and  more 
national  character  (comp.  I  Kings  xii.  28).  The 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  in  reality  Solomon's  chapel 
—a  part  of  that  regal  pile  of  buildings  which  he 
had  constructed  not  so  much  for  the  use  of  his  sub- 
jects as  for  his  personal  aggrandizement.  It  was 
later  events,  such  as  Sennacherib's  invasion,  Isaiah's 
conception  that  Jerusalem  was  in  violahle,  the  Deu- 
teronomic reform  (which  made  all  sanctuaries  except 
that  at  Jerusalem  illegal),  and,  above  all,  the  tragic 
events  of  the  Exile,  which  made  this  Temple  su- 
premely sacred  in  the  thought  of  Jews  of  later  times. 

Htnr.in<;FUPIIY  :  NUde.  OfUch.  »/«•*  Voifcr*  /*ru<7. 1.  311  ft  wr/., 
Berlin.  IN*:  Nowncli.  )lihrHi*chr  Arrhttiil'wie.ti.  !»<■/  Kthi 
I*l|Hte.  1SW  :  BeiwtliKer.  A  rr/i.;  Schick.  IHr  Stift*>\i\ttr.>lrr 
Temiirt  in  Jt  nualrm  unit  tier  Temi>el))latx  tier  Jrtztifit, 
Berlin.  188tt ;  Emanuel  Schmidt,  .S'rfomiiM'w  Tnn)>ti  in  the. 
Light  of  Other  Oriental  Trmpfc*.  Culciyru.  MB. 

e.  c.  G.  A.  B. 

TEMPLER,  BERNHARD;  Austrian  theolo- 
gian :  born  at  Brzesko.  Galicia,  May  1. 1865;  educated 
at  the  University  and  the  Bet  ha  Mid  rash  of  Vienna, 
and  at  the  Hochschule  fur  die  Wissenschaft  des 
Judentumsat  Berlin.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began 
contributing  articles  to  various  Hebrew  periodicals, 
and  two  years  later  he  published  his  "Dober  T«hB 
(Lcmberg,  1882),  novella;  and  commentaries  on  ob- 
scure Tahnudic  passages.  Of  other  works  from  his 
pen  may  be  mentioned:  "Peknddat  ha-Jfaddikim " 
(Cracow,  1888).  comments  on  Hiblical  passages;  and 
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"Die  Unsterbliehkeitslehre  (Psychologic,  Meatus- 
nologie  and  Bschltologie)  bci  ili-n  J  tidiscbcn  Philoso- 
phcn  dps  Mittelalters"  (Letp«k,  180.5). 

BlHI.UHiHAPHY  :  rk-uttu-h-Orj-lrrrrirhiivliix  Klhutlrr-  «H(I 
SrhriftMtrllrr-Issikon.  j>.  4W.  \iVnna.  latj;  Drohi&vrirr 
ZrUunu.  IHH,  Nu.  15. 

S. 

TEMURAH  ("Exchange"):  Treatise  in  the 
Mishnah.  Toscfta,  and  Babylonian  Talinuii  mainly 
Concerned  with  the  regulations  in  Lev.  xxvii.  10,  83 
regarding  the  exchange  of  consecrated  things.  In 
most  edit  ions  of  the  Mishnah  this  treatise  is  the  sixth 
in  the  order  fcodashim.  It  is  divided  into  seven 
chapters,  containing  altogether  thirty  four  para 
graphs. 

Ch.  i. :  Regarding  those  who  are  allowed  to  make 
an  exchange;  things  that  may  be  exchanged,  and 
things  that  may  not  be  exchanged  8-6).  Regu- 
lations concerning  drawn  water  which  is  unfit  for 
the  mikweh:  concerning  water  for  sprinkling,  and 
a  field  in  which  there  is  a  grave  that  can  not  be 
found  (§§  4-5). 

Ch.  ii. :  In  what  ways  the  sacrifices  of  the  congre- 
gation arc  different  from  the  sacrifices  of  individuals 
(§£  1-2).  Difficulties  connected  with  consecrated  ob- 
jects in  general  which  do  not  affect,  objects  conse- 
crated through  temurah  ami  vice  versa  (g  8). 

Ch.  iii. :  Sacrifices  in  w  hich  the  young  of  the  sac- 
rificial animal  is  equivalent  to  the  sacrificial  animal 
itself;  sacrificesin  which  thiB  is  not  tbecase($$  1-2). 
What  must  be  done  when  some  one  consecrates  a 
female  animal  for  a  sacrifice  for  which  only  a  male 
animal  is  appropriate  (££  8-4).  In  what  ways  the 
first-born  ami  the  tenth  are  different  from  other  sac- 
rificial animals  (§  5). 

Ch.  iv. :  The  young  of  a  sin-offering;  temurah  in 
connection  with  a  sin-offering;  other  regulations 
concerning  xin-offerings.  Cases  in  which  the  bringer 
of  the  Bin-offering  dies  before  the  sacrifice  is  made; 
in  which  the  siu-offering  has  been  lost  and  found 
again ;  in  which  a  sin-offering  with  a  blemish  is  con 
secrated. 

Ch.  v.:  How,  an  animal  being  pregnant,  its  young 
may  be  consecrated  while  still  unborn  1-8).  The 
form  of  words  with  which  u  temurah  is  made. 

Ch.  vi. :  Things  that  may  not  be  placed  on  the 
altar  (tiss  1-4).  The  young  of  animals  which  may  not 
be  placed  on  the  altar  may  Ik-  sacrificed ;  sacrificial 
animals  which  bare  become  unfit  ("ten-fab") 
through  sickness  may  not  be  redeemed  (3  5). 

Cb.  vii. :  In  what  ways  things  which  have  been 
consecrated  for  the  altar  are  different  from  things 
which  are  dedicated  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Temple,  and  in  what  ways  they  are  similar  (£§  1-8). 
What  sacrificial  objects  must  be  burned  and  what 
buried;  in  this  connection  are  enumerated  other 
unconsecrated  (lungs  whic  h  must  lie  partly  burned 
and  partly  buried  ($g  4-6). 

The  Tosefta  to  this  treatise  is  divided  into  four 
chapters,  ami  contains  various  additions  to  and  am- 
plifications of  the  Mishnah.  The  Gemara  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  contains,  in  addition  to  the  clis 
cussions  and  explanations  of  the  Mishnah.  many  in- 
teresting haggadic  utterances.  Of  these,  two  de- 
serve special  notice:  (l)the  saying  concerning  the 
custom  of  lint  writing  down  sentences  of  oral  teach- 


ing, ami  how  this  was  abrogated  ln-cause  if  it  hud 
been  adhered  to  the  oral  teaching  would  have  been 
forgotten  (14b),  ami  (2)  that  concerning  the  numer- 
ous halakic  utterances  which  were  forgotten  in  the 
days  of  mourning  for  the  death  of  Moses  (16a  \ 
w.  n.  J.  Z.  L 

TEMURAH,  MIDRASH  (or  MIDRASH 
TEMUROT) :  Ethical  haggadic  work  consisting 
of  three  chapters.  Its  tendency  is  to  prove  that 
changes  and  differences  are  necessary  to  the  world  's 
welfare,  and  that  earthly  contrasts— as  wealth  ami 
poverty,  beauty  and  ugliness— serve  to  harmonize 
the  whole,  thus  giving  evidence  of  the  divine  wis- 
dom. From  this  purpose  the  work  has  derived  its 
name. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  Midrash  Temurah,  Ps. 
exxxvi.  is  Interpreted  as  referring  to  the  changes  in 
human  life  mentioned  in  Eccl.  iii.  1-8.  The  first 
and  second  chapters  introduce  It.  Islunael  and  K. 
Akiba  as  lecturers;  and  for  that  reason  this  midrash 
was  erroneously  ascribed  to  those  two  taunaim. 
Certain  passages  iu  the  work  indicate  that  it  was 
not  written  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century.  According  to 
Jellinek.  the  author  of  the  Midrash  Temurah  made 
use  of  the  works  of  Ibn  Ezra  as  well  as  of  Galen's 
dialogue  on  the  soul ;  this  would  show  that  he  could 
not  have  lived  before  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  literary  style  of  the  work,  which 
contains  in  the  initial  chapter  later  Hebraisms  as 
well  as  some  medical  terms,  also  points  to  the  t  weirth 
century.  The  first  chapter  iucludesanthropological, 
and  the  second  cosmogouic,  passages.  The  first 
author  to  refer  to  this  work  as  the  Midrash  Temurah 
was  Oedaliah  ibn  Yabya,  in  his  "Shalsheletha-Kab- 
Iwlah  "  (ed.  Amsterdam,  p.  24b).  The  midrash  was 
first  printed  by  Azulai,  after  part  ii.  of  his  "Shem 
ha  Gedolim  "  (Leghorn,  1786) ;  later  it  was  reprinted 
with  the  Agadat  Bereshit  (Zolkiev,  1804).  The  last- 
named  edition  is  that  included  by  A.  Jelliuek  in  his 
"  Bet.  ha-Midrash  "  (i.  1(16-114). 

Bibliography  :  Zunat,  <i.  V.  c«l.  Brilil,  Frankfort-on-the-Msln, 
ISSKi.  pp.  124  L35;  Jellinek.  Iu  H.  H.  I.  31  21  (Gertimn  part;, 
w.  b.  J.  Z.  L. 


TEN  ;  The  art  of  counting  wns  founded  on  tho 
number  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  which  constituted 
the  basis  for  the  quinary,  decimal,  and  vigesimal 
systems,  according  to  whe  ther  one-  hand  was  used 
or  two.  or  whe  ther  the  toes  were  included  or  not. 
Among  the  ancient  Hebrews  the  decimal  system  pre- 
vailed, as  is  shown  by  the  Hebrew  names  for  the 
numbers  from  one  to  ten.  In  the  later  development 
likewise  the  number  ten  preserved  its  importance  as 
a  higher  unity,  although  the  number  seven,  which 
was.  like  three,  a  sacred  numl»er.  predominated  in 
religions  usage. 

Ten  forms  a  liasal  unit  in  the  round  numbers  of 
the  measurements  of  Noah's  ark,  and  is  clearly  pres- 
ent in  the  dimensions  of  the  Tabernacle 
Bible.      (Ex.  x\ vi. -xxvii. )  ami  of  both  Solo 
mon'sand  Ezekiel's  temples  (I  Kin^s 
vi.,  vii. ;  Ezek.  xl.-xlii.),  and  in  the  number  of  tin 
commandments  (Ex.  xx. ;  Dent,  v.);  and  possibly  it 
served  to  measure  the  week  ((Sen.  xxiv.  55:  romp. 
Dun.  i.  14).    It  appe  ared  also  in  the  ritual  for  the 
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Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  29),  which  was  ob- 
served on  the  tenth  <lay  of  the  seventh  month,  and 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xil.  3).  The 
Egyptians  were  visited  with  ten  plagues  (Ex.  viii  - 
xi  );  as  a  punisJimeiit  ten  women  were  to  bake 
bread  in  one  oven  (Lev.  xxvi.  26),  while  of  a  hundred 
who  went  forth  to  war  ten  only  would  remain  alive 
(Amos  v.  81.  Furthermore,  "a  new  song"  was 
played  in  the  Temple  on  an  instrument  of  ten  strings 
(Ps.  cxliv.  9),  and  Jacob  promised  to  give  God  a 
tenth  of  all  that  He  might  give  him  (Gen.  xxviii. 
83).  Abraham  bestowed  a  tenth  of  everything  on 
the  priest  (Gen.  xiv.  20).  so  that  the  Lcvites  and  the 
poor  received  a  tithe  (Num.  xviii.  26;  Lev.  xxvii. 
8U-32;  et  al.),  while  according  to  a  very  ancient  cus- 
tom the  king  demanded  a  similar  portion  (I  Sum. 
viii.  15,  17). 

Ten  is  used  also  as  a  round  number  (Gen.  xxxl. 
7:  Num.  xiv.  22;  Job  xix.  3;  I  Sam.  i.  8;  tt  al.),  and 
it  often  occurs  in  the  Bible,  although  a  large  portion 
of  its  symbolic  interpretations  are  unwarranted. 
The  multiples  of  ten  likewise  occur  frequently ;  but 
seventy  (as  in  Num.  xi.  16)  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
multiple  of  seven.  In  general,  ten  is  the  numberof 
completion,  of  perfection,  of  foundation,  and  the 
like. 

In  the  Talmud  anil  Mid  rash  the  number  ten  is 
atill  more  important:  out  of  a  single  incomplete 
series  of  sayings  beginning  with  a  defl- 
Talmud     idle  number,  twenty-six  commence 
and        with  ten  ("  Pirkc  de-Rabbcnu  hu-Ku- 
Midraah.    dosh,"  in  Schonblum,  "Sheloshah  8c- 
farim  Niftabim."  pp.  39-41,  Lemberg, 
1877).    It  is  found  also  both  in  the  Halakah  and  in 
the  Haggadah. 

In  the  regulations  governing  the  day  on  which  the 
scroll  of  Esther  is  to  be  read  a  "large"  city  is  de- 
fined as  one  in  which  there  are  ten  men  who  have 
no  occupation,  and  hence  are  always  free  for  divine 
service  (Meg.  I.  8;  com  p.  Bati.axim);  and  in  Meg. 

iv.  3  nine  functions  arc  enumerated  at  which  ten  men 
must  be  present,  since  they  form  a  congregation  in 
themselves  (Abot  iii.  6;  Meg.  28b;  see  Jew.  Excvc. 
viii.  60!)b).  Ten  classes  of  families  were  distin- 
guished in  regard  to  racial  purity  (Kid.  iv.  1),  and 
just  as  many  kinds  of  leprosy  in  houses  (Neg.  lUL 
1),  while  ten  verses  of  Scripture  in  which  God's  altri- 
butesare  mentioned  were  to  be  recited  on  New- Year's 
Day  (ft,  II.  iv.  6).  Ezra  instituted  ten  laws  (B. 
K\  82n,  to]>),  and  there  were  ten  special  legal  regu- 
lations for  Jerusalem  (ift.  82b).  A  large  number  of 
similar  laws  existed.  Josephus,  for  example,  states 
("  B.  J."  vl.  ».  Ss  3)  that  as  a  rule  not  less  than  ten 
men  gathered  around  every  Passover  meal. 

The  Haggadah  is  even  more  partial  to  tlicnuudw  r 
ten,  as  a  reference  to  a  few  selected  passages  will 
show.  The  world  was  created  by  ten  utterances  of 
God.  while  between  Adam  and  Noah,  as  well  as  be- 
tween Noah  and  Abraham,  there  were  ten  genera- 
tions.   Ten  things  were  created  in  the  evening  twi 

light  of  Uie  first  Friday,  including  the 
Haggadah..  rainbow,  theartof  writing,  the  stylus. 

and  the  two  tables  of  the  Ijiw  (Abot 

v.  1-6).  There  are,  moreover,  ten  things  (the  in- 
stances cited  number  twelve)  which  form  a  series  in 
the  order  of  their  strength,  so  that  one  overcomes  the 


other:  rock,  iron,  fire,  water,  cloud,  wind,  the  body 
(which  inhales  the  wind),  anxiety,  wine,  sleep,  death, 
and  alms  (B.  B.  11a).  Ten  measures  of  wisdom 
came  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  the  land  of  Israel 
taking  nine,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  one.  The 
same  proportion  is  observed  in  the  distribution  of 
beauty  between  Jerusalem  and  the  world ;  nine- 
tenths  of  the  wealth  in  the  world  was  Home's;  of 
poverty,  Babylon's;  of  pride,  Elam's;  of  bravery, 
Persia's;  of  lice.  Media's;  of  magic,  Egypt's;  of 
Immorality,  Arabia's;  of  shamclessticss (or  bastards), 
Mcsenc's;  of  gossip,  women's;  of  drunkenness, 
Ethiopia's;  of  sleep,  slaves"  (Kid.  49b;  Ab.  H.  N., 
Recension  A,  xxviii.,  beginning:  Recension  B,  xli. ; 
comp.  -  Monntsnchrift,"  xxii.  270-276).  There  are 
also  midrashic  works  whose  titles  contain  the  num- 
ber ten:  Ten  Martyrs  (Jellinek,  "  B.  H."ii.  66,  vi. 
19-35):  The  Ten  Signs  of  the  Messiah  (ib.  ii.  58); 
and  The  Exile  (iA.  iv.  138,  v.  113). 

Pythagorean  speculation  ascribed  a  peculiar  crea- 
tive power  to  the  number  ten,  which  is  impor- 
tant also  in  Jewish  mysticism.  According  to  the 
"Scfer  Ye?irah,"a  work  based  on  Pythagorean  prin- 
ciples, beside  the  twenty-two  letters  of  the  alphabet 
stand  "  the  ten  digits,  since  they,  as  a  complete  dec- 
ade, form  the  higher  principle  of  existence  which  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  letters"  (Blocll,  "Gesch.  der 
Entwickelungder  Kablmlu,"  p.  23;  translation  of  the 
chief  passages,  p.  27;  comp.  Epstein,  *  Recherches 
sur  le  Sepher  Yecira,"  p.  29;  Lehmann,  "Aber- 
glaube  und  Zauberei,"  p.  122;  and  Jew.  Encyc.  iii. 
474  et  tee/.,  $.r.  Caiiai-a  [the  Ten  Setlrot]). 

The  custom  of  pouring  out  ten  glassesof  wine  for 
the  mourners  on  the  day  of  a  funeral  (Sem..  end)  and 
for  a  bridegroom  on  the  wedding-day  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  folk-lore. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  (  B&hr,  Sumtxilik  der  SUuiaUiehen  Cullu*.  Hei- 
drlbery,  183T ;  Z.  I).  M.  ().  it  xiv.  882  el  acq.;  Bkx-b.  Uueh. 
der  KntwieMunq  iter  Kahlnla,  Trevprn,  18W;  Epstein, 
Hrcherche*mrle  Sepher  IVcfra,  Versailles,  1HW  ;  I^hmann, 
AtxruUtubt  m»l  y,„u)Ht;i.  HmtHrart,  IK9S;  lie*.  Der  EOi- 
fltu*  tie  r  '/shnztxhl  und  iter  SU  Iiemahl  auf  da*  Judtnthum. 
In  Alia.  Ztil.  dctjud.  Ivlll.  3U-3I. 
w.  b.  L.  B. 

TEXT  COMMANDMENTS.    See  Dkcalogik. 

TEN  PLAGUES.    See  Pi.acuk. 

TENANT.    See  La.nui.oku  and  Tkxaxt. 

TENCZER.  PAUL:  Hungarian  author;  born  at 
Nagy  Bejom  April  11.  1H86;  (fled  at  Budapest  Feb. 
6,  1905.  He  was  educated  at  Keszthcly  and  in  Buda- 
pest, where  lie  studied  law.  In  1801  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  society  for  the  naturalization 
and  emancipation  of  Hungarian  Jews;  and  from 
1H«2  to  1867  he  edited  the  "  Magyar  I/.raelita."  the 
organ  of  that  society.  In  186H  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Diet,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Radical  parly. 

Tenczer  founded  the  periodicals  "  Magyar  Ujsag  " 
and  "Neues  Pol itisc lies  Volksblatt,"  the  latter  of 
which  he  edited  for  eighteen  years.  He  was  prom- 
inent both  in  Jewish  aud  in  communal  affairs  in 
Budapest,  and  it  was  due  to  his  efforts  that  tuition 
was  made  free  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Hun- 
garian capital. 

BMUOOBAMT!  I'alla*  hex. 

s.  L.  V. 
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TENNESSEE:  One  of  the  Southern  Stale*  of 
the  American  Union:  admitted  in  1796— the  third  | 
after  the  incorporation  of  ihe  original  thirteen;  se- 
ceded June  18,  1SMI;  readmitted  in  1808.  A  few 
Jews  were  among  a  DUmher  of  traders  who  net- 
tled near  the  Holston  River,  in  the  present  Haw- 
kins county,  in  1778;  otherwise  no  traces  of  Jewish 
settlement  during  the  eighteenth  century  are  found. 
The  first  congregations  organized  were  those  of 
Mkmimiis  (see  Jkw.  Encvc.  viii.  468)  ami  Nashville 
(see  helow), 

Chattanooga:  Jews  settled  here  in  1858;  but  for 
many  years  divine  services  were  held  only  during 
the  holy  days  Ahotit  1*90  the  Mizpah  congregation 
was  organized  and  Reform  worship  introduced,  the 
officiating  rabbis  being  successively  Judah  Wcchs- 
ler,  L.  Weiss,  Moses  dries,  L.  Rubinstain,  8.  It. 
Snnneschein,  and  Leo  Maunheitm-r.  The  present 
(190-*i)  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  Jonah  Wise.  An  Or- 
thodox congregation,  the  B'nai  Zion,  has  also  been 
established.  The  societies  organized  for  benevolent 
purposes  are:  the  Hebrew  Ladies'  Aid  Association  : 
the  Jewish  Relief  Society  of  Chattanooga:  the  Fed- 
eration of  the  Sons  nnd  Daughters  of  Zion ;  Chat- 
tanooga Lodge  1.  O.  B.  B.  Two  of  the  most  prom- 
inent members  of  the  community  have  been  Adolph 
Ochs  and  George  W.  Ochs,  the  former  as  editor  of 
the  "Chattanooga  Times."  and  the  latter  as  mayor 
and  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  Library  Association. 
As  publishers  of  the  "New  York  Times"  and  the 
"  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger."  both  brothers  now 
reside  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Chattanooga  has  a  I 
population  of  30,154,  including  not  more  than  600 
Jews. 

Knoxville:  The  community  of  Knowille  is  di- 
vided into  two  Orthodox  congregations—  Beth- 
El  and  Cheska  Emunah.  Recently  (1004)  a  B'nai 
R'rith  lodge  has  been  organized ;  a  Young  Men's 
Hebrew  Association  was  formed  in  1900.  The 
Ladies'  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  and  the  Jewish 
Ladies'  Sewing  Circle  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
Tin-  Rev.  I.  Winnick  is  the  rabbi  of  the  Cheska 
Emunah  congregation.  Knoxville  has  a  population 
of  32.637.  including  about  700  Jews. 

Nashville:  In  1845  several  Jewish  families  set- 
tled in  Nashville.  Additions  to  these  resulted  in  the 
establishment  in  1854  of  Ihe  Congregation  Magen 
David,  with  Abraham  Schwab  as  president.  An- 
other congregation  was  formed  at  the  same  time 
under  the  name  B'nai  Jeshurun ;  and  this  in  1880 
was  merged  in  the  Reform  congregation  Ohavai 
Sholom,  with  the  Rev.  Judah  Wechsler  as  rabbi. 
The  latter  congregation,  whose  pulpit  has  been  oc- 
cupied in  turn  by  H.  Goldamtner.  L.  Tintner,  I.  S. 
Moses,  and  1.  Lewinthal  (the  present  incumWnt),  is 
progressive  and  prosperous;  it  has  a  synagogue  on 
Vine  street  and  a  cemetery  witli  a  mortuary  chapel. 
Its  membership  is  225,  and  150  pupils  attend  the 
Babbath  school.  A  Ladles'  Auxiliary  Society  is  at- 
tached to  it.  The  Orthodox  congregation  Adath 
Israel  is  fully  organized,  and  its  membership  has 
been  augmented  by  an  influx  of  Russian  immigrants. 
The  following  benevolent  societies  have  lieen  estab- 
lished: Maimonides  Lodge  I.  O.  H.  B  ;  Gal  Ed 
Lodge,  Free  Sons  of  Israel ;  the  Hebrew  Relief  So- 


ciety (founded  1885);  and  the  Standard  Club  il>v0: 
a  social  organization).  Nashville  has  ■  population 
of  H0.HH5,  of  whom  about  2,400  are  Jews. 

Brownsville  (population  2,645)  and  Jackson 
(population  10,(130)  both  have  congregations. 
Though  the  Jewish  population  of  Brownsville  is 
only  100,  its  congregation,  known  as  Adas  Israel, 
whs  established  and  its  burial-ground  purchased  as 
early  as  1867.  The  present  incumbent  of  the  rab- 
binate is  EmilTamm.  Its  synagogue  was  dedicated 
in  18*2  by  Dr.  M.  Samlleld  of  Memphis.  West 
Tennessee  Lodge  I.  O.  B.  B.  and  a  Ladies'  Hebrew 
Relief  Association  discharge  the  charitable  obliga- 
tions of  the  community.  Jackson,  with  a  Jewish 
population  of  150,  has  a  congregation  and  a  syna- 
gogue. A  B'nai  B'rith  lodge  was  formed  there  in 
1908.  Columbia  and  Clarksville  have  small  Jew- 
ish communities;  and  Jewish  settlers  are  found  in 
Franklin,  Ripley,  Murtfreesboro,  Bristol,  Pu- 
laski, and  Dyersburg. 

a.  M.  Sa. 

TENT  (VlM)  :  The  usual  home  of  nomads,  who 
are  accordingly  described  as  dwelling  in  tents  (Gen. 
ir.  20).  As  distinguished  from  the  hut  or  boughs 
("sukkah")it  isa  portable  habitation  of  skinorcloth 
stretched  over  poles.  The  tent  of  the  ancient  Israel 
ites  was  in  all  probability  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
modern  Bedouins  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  The  cover- 
ing of  the  tent  ("  yeri "ah  ")  originally  consisted  of 
skins,  later  of  the  modem  coarse  tent  cloth  spun  of 
the  hair  of  black  goats  (romp.  Cant.  i.  5) ;  the  Arabs 
accordingly  speak  of  their  "houses  of  hair"  ("bail 
1  wabar."  "bait  sha'r").  This  cloth,  which  is  spun  in 
long  narrow  strips  on  primitive  looms  by  the  Bed 
ouin  women,  felts  quickly,  and  is  proof  against 
the  heaviest  rains.  The  strips  are  sewed  together  to 
form  a  covering  of  the  required  size,  and  are  st  retched 
over  three  rows  of  three  tent  poles  each  (" 'ammu- 
dim  " :  Judges  xvi.  26).  The  center  poles  nre  some- 
what higher  than  those  in  front  and  behind,  and  the 
covering  of  the  tent  consequently  falls  away  slight- 
ly on  either  side,  where  the  rows  of  |m>Ics,  also,  arc 
frequently  lower,  so  that  the  roof  is  somewhat 
arched;  Isaiah  accordingly  compares  the  heaveus 
to  a  tent  which  is  spread  out  (Isa.  xl.  22). 

The  covering  of  the  lent  was  held  in  place  by 
strong  cords  ("  melanin,"  Ex.  xxxv.  18.  Isa.  Hv,  2. 
Jer.  x.  20;  "yeter,"  Jobiv.  21),  which  were  fastened 
to  wooden  |M-gsdriven  into  the  ground  ("  yated  "  ;  see 
l>clow).  whence  were  derived  such  phrases  as  "  na- 
m  ."  with  or  w  ithout  "yated," in  tne  sense  of  break 
ing  camp  (Gen.  xxxv.  16  ft  pmmm).  A  lent-cloth 
was  hung  from  the  top  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
protection  against  wind  and  sun;  and  a  curtain  sus- 
pended on  the  three  middle  poles  divided  the  tent 
into  two  sections,  one  for  the  men  and  the  other  for 
the  women  ("  heder  "  ;  Judges  x v.  2:  (Jen.  xliii.  301. 
since  only  the  wealthiest  had  special  tents  for  the 
latter  (Gen.  xxiv.  67.  xxxi.  83).  The  tents  of  n  elan 
or  a  family  wen-  grouped  as  a  camp,  a  small  num- 
ber being  pitched  in  a  circle  (comp.  "  tirah  "  [  -  "  en- 
closure"] used  as  a  term  for  the  camp  of  the  Is- 
raelites), while  larger  encampments  formed  long 
rows. 

The  tents  wen-  furnished  with  extreme  simplicity. 
A  few  coarse  straw  mats  covered  a  portion  of  the 
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floor  and  served  for  both  chairs  and  beds,  while  a 
bole  In  (be  ground  in  tlx-  mm  s  division  funned  the 
hearth.  A  round  piece  of  leather  was  spread  on  the 
floor  as  a  table  ("Aliulhan  "),  and  bags  of  goatskin 
("no'd."  "bemet'*)  with  the  hair  outward  contained 
water,  milk,  or  grain*  the  equipment  being  com- 
pleted by  a  baking-pun,  a  few  rough  metal  spoons, 
a  hand-mill  for  grinding  grain,  and  saddles  for  the 
camels. 

After  settling  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  they  became  agriculturists,  the  Hebrews 
ceased  to  dwell  in  tents,  although,  for  religious  rea- 
sons, the  Rkciiamtkb  long  observed  the  ancient 


into  the  ground  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  tent. 
These  pegs  arc  of  wood,  about  a  foot  long  and  an 
incli  in  diameter,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  with  a 
hook  at  the  other,  to  which  the  rope  can  be  tied. 
The  Hebrew  equivalent  for  the  expression  "  to  pitch 
a  tent"  is,  therefore,  "taka*  "  (conip.  (Jen.  xxxi.  2.'); 
Jer.  vi.  3).  which  means  "  to  drive  iu  the  teut-pins." 
In  the  same  wn  v  "  to  pull  <nil  the  tent-plus,"  as  noted 
above,  means  lu  strike  tent  for  a  journey. 

K.  C.  I.  BB. 

TE'OMIM,  HEZEKIAH  i  FEIWEL)  BEN 
JONAH:  Rabbi  at  Przemysl;  lived  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.    He  was  the  au- 


Bhiku  IN  T$NT. 
(fmrn  ft  |<hoC<j*Tftph      bonfllt  > 


mode  of  life;  and  even  to  the  latest  period  the  He- 
brew language  retained,  even  in  caws  where  the 
primitive  Idea  was  no  longer  present,  a  number  of 
terms  originally  derived  from  life  in  tents,  as  is  shown 
by  the  phrase  "  luilak  le-oholo  "  =  "  to  return  home  " 
(comp.  Josh.  xxii.  4  tt  «-?. ;  Judges  vii.  8.  xix.  9;  I 
Kings  xii.  18).  and  by  the  frequent,  mention  of  tents 
in  symbolic  language  ($.g.,  in  Isa.  xxii.  231,  xxxviii. 
12:  Kzra  fx.  8;  Jer.  iv.  20). 

The  word  "  vated "  (Ex.  xxvii.  19.  xxxv.  18. 
xxxviii.  31;  Judges  lv.  21.  22;  Isa.  xxxiii.  20.  llv. 
2i  designates  a  tent-pin.  Among  the  Bedouins  to- 
day the  poles  which  form  the  framework  of  the  lent, 
as  well  as  part  of  the  tent-cloth  placed  upon  them, 
are  held  in  place  by  ropes  fastened  to  pegs  driven 


thorof  "Tcka'  bcShofar "  (Brcslau,  1719),  containing 

documents  concerning  the  litigation  between  the 

author  and  the  community  of  Przemysl.  which,  in 

spite  of  a  formal  contract,  had  nominated  for  rabbi 

Samuel  of  Ix-mbcrg,  formerly  rabbi  of  Slouim. 

BlSLlo<;RAPlir  ;  MOllMlHIrtfllT.  '''tf.  Bixtl.  col.  Si.V 

K.  C.  I.  Bl<. 

TE'OMIM,  JONAH  BEN  ISAIAH:  Bohe- 
mian rnbbi  at  Prague;  died  at  Metz  April  in.  1669. 
After  having  exercised  the  function  of  rabbi  at 
Nikolsburg  and  in  several  other  Bohemian  commu- 
nities he  was  called  in  1660to  the  rabbinateof  Metz. 
In  1668  he  was  appointed  rabbi  of  Posen,  but  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  the  community  of  Metz  to  remain 
in  the  latter  city.    Te'omim  was  the  author  of 
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"  Nimukiiu."  containing  note*  on  David  ben  Sam- 
uel's "  Tun-  Zahab  "  (on  Hnshen  Mishpaf ;  Cracow, 
NHH?).  and  "I£ikayon  de- Yonah,"  novella'  on  three 
Talmudical  treatises  (Amsterdam,  166D-70). 

BlDLKH»RA Pll T  :  Zunx,  In  IJrbennann's  DtulneheK  \'nlk*ka- 
triulrr,  IHM,  p  Oh ;  lanimlv.  In  Jont'»  A  ntmUii,  II.  W:  litem, 
in  tlrrut  ttrimtalt.  II.  stelnai  hnetder.  »'n7.  /Jodl.  rol. 
1480:  Abraham  Coben.  Lt*  ItabtHiU)  it.  M,U,  p.  M.  I'arU, 

l    (  I.  Bk. 

TE'OMIM,  JONAH  (HAYYIM)  BEN 
JOSHUA  FEIWEL :  Rabbi  successively  at  Przcm 
ysl,  Znlz.  and  Breslau  ;  lived  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries;'  son-in-law  of  David  Op  pen 
helm,  rabbi  of  Prague,  and  later  of  Hirsch  ben  Ben- 
jamin, rabbi  of  Berlin.  He  was  the  author  of; 
"'Alch  de  Yonah."  novella-  on  Shulhan  "Aruk.  Ho- 
shen  Mishpat,  ant)  including  some  parts  of  his  com- 
mentary on  Maimonides'  "Perush  ha-Mishnah "'  ; 
*  Kon(tes  K.  Hayyim  Yonah."  novella-  on  the  laws 
called  »0"tJ  (Jesnitz.  1723);  and  novella-  on  She- 
bu'ot  (ib.  1724). 

Bidi.hhiraph  Y  :  Stelnxrhnelder.  Cat.  ml.  It'll. 

K   ft  I.  Bit. 

TE'OMIM,  JOSEPH  BEN  MEIR  :  Gsliclan 
rabbi;  iMirn  at  Lcinlicrg  in  1727;  die<i  at  Frankfort- 
on-thc-Odcr  in  1793.  While  still  young  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  position  of  preacher  and 
rabbinical  instructor  in  the  yeshibah  of  Ix-mberg. 
Later  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  la-  stayed  several 
years  in  the  Ih-i  ha-midrash  of  Daniel  Jafe.  Then 
he  resumed  his  former  position  at  I^-mberg.  and  in 
17*2  was  appointed  rabbi  at  Frankfort-on-tlie-Odcr. 
where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Te'omim.  who  was  one  of  the  foremost  rabbis  of 
his  time,  was  a  thorough  student  of  rabbinical  liter- 
ature, and  was  not  unlearned  iu  the  secular  sciences. 
He  wrote;  "Peri  Megadim,"  a  twofold  commentary 
on  the  Orah  Hayyim — one  part  being  entitled 
"  Mishhezot  Zaliab,"  containing  a  supereommentary 
on  David  ben  Samuel's  "TureZahab."  and  the  other 
"Eshcl  Abraham."  on  Abraham  Aisle's  "  Magen 
Abraham''  (Frankfort-on-the-Odcr,  1753);  "Point 
Yosef,"  novelhe  on  Yebamot  and  Ketubot,  with 
rules  for  halakic  decisions  (Zolkiev,  1756);  "Ginnat 
Weradim."  seventy  rules  for  the  comprehension  of 
the  Talmud  (Frankfort-on-the  Oder,  17(57);  "Peri 
Mcgadim,"  a  twofold  commentary  on  the  Yoreh 
Dc'ah— one  part  being  entitled  "  Mishltezot  Zahab," 
containing  a  supereommentary  on  David  ltcn  Sam- 
uel's "Ture  Zahab,"  and  the  other  "Sifte  Da'at." 
on  Shabbethai  Kohen's  "  Sifte.  Koheii "  C\'V'<  Ber- 
lin. 1772):  "TebatGome,"on  the  Sabbatical  sections 
(Frank  tort -on  the-Oder,  17*2);  "Shoshanat  ha-'Ama 
kirn."  a  methodology  of  the  Talmud,  published 
together  with  the  preceding;  "Noam  Megadim," 
commentaries  on  the  prayers,  published  with  the 
prayer  book  "  Hegyon  Leb."  Te'omim  left  in  manu- 
script "  Sefer  ha-Maggid"  (a  commentary  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  Hanaro),  sermons  for  Sablmths 
and  festivals,  and  a  twofold  commentary  on  I*irke 
Abot)  and  "Em  la  Binah  "  (a  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and 
Chaldaic  lexicon;  Neubauer.  "Cat.  Bod  I.  Hebr. 
MSS."  No.  1500).  In  the  introilucilon  to  the  last- 
tiamed  work  Te'omim  mentions  a  great  numl>er  of 
writings  of  his  own,  on  halakol  and  ethics,  which 
are  no  longer  in  existence 


Bibi.umiraphy  :  t).  (  aaael.  In  Knu-h  and  timber.  Knrtfr.  m 
II..  part  31.  p.  97 :  Stelnarhnelder.  <  <if .  /**«.  rol.  1534  : 
batn-r.  In  If-i-M-iif!-'  xlll.  >•'>•.  Kut-nn.  Ktnrjxl  Yinnul.  p. 
514;  Bubrr.  AiuJh  Slit  m.  p.  M6. 

K.  C  I.  Bk 

TE'OMIM,  JOSHUA  FEIWEL  BEN  JO- 
NAH :  Kahhi  at  Przemysl  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  He  was  the  authorof  "  Panim 
Mashirot,"a  polemical  work  directed  against  Melr 
ben  Isaac  Eiseustadt  (1715). 
BiMLKMiRAPllV:  Stelnw  tinel.ler.  <  .r*.  IJacli.  col.  ISM. 

k.  c.  I.  Bn. 

TE'OMIM   (AETEH  JUDAH),  LOB  BEN 

MOSES  (called  also  Zunz  or  Zinz) :  Rabbi  and 
scholar  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries; 
lived  in  Pincxow,  and  later  iu  Plotzk.  He  was  the 
authorof  the  following  works:  "  Ya'alat  Hen"  (Zol- 
kicv, 1802).  sermons  on  different  parashiyyot;  "Gel 
Mekushshar"  (Warsaw,  1812),  compendium  to  that 
part  of  Maimonidcs'  "  Yad  "  which  treats  of  divorce; 
"Magen  ha  Elef."  called  also  "Shem  I.ladash "  (ib. 
1H17),  on  the  regulations  of  the  ritual  codex  refer- 
ring to  the  Passover  festival  (to  tlds  work  art-  ap- 
pended notes  on  the  "  Mal.mzit  ha-Shckcl  "  of  Samuel 
ha-Lcvi  Kolin);  "Shc'elot  u-Teshubot  Gur  Aryeh 
Ychudah"  (Zolkiev,  1827).  compendium  of  the  four 
ritual  codices;  "  Hiddushim"  (Warsaw,  1830),  treat- 
ing of  the  shchilah  ami  (en  fah ;  "Simbat  Yoav 
Tob"  (lA.  1841).  complete  commentary  on  the  trea- 
tise Bezah ;  -  She  elot  u  Teshubot  Meshitnat  Nefesh  " 
(ib.  1H4K).  responsa  on  the  ritual  codices;  "  Hiddu- 
shim" (ib.  1859).  compendium  of  the  ritual  codex 
Yoreh  Dc'ah;  *  Birkat  ha  Shir  "  (tip.,  n.d. ),  a  Pass- 
over Haggadah  together  with  commentary  ;  "  Melo 
ha-'Omer, 1  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Five  Megillnt;  ami  "Tib  I.Ializah  "  and  "Tib  rjid- 
dushln  "  (u  p  ,  n.d.),  collections  of  responsa  on  the 
ceremony  of  H  ai.I7.ah  as  observed  in  modern  times, 
and  on  marriage  contracts. 

BiKLIOgrapiiy  :  Fursl.  B<M.  Juil.  %.i.Zint:  IW-nlaroh.  ilfnr 
ha-Stf,irim.  pp.  W.  WJ.  175.  &S,  SfT.  ««.  ICS.  SHI.  Sfij.  5W.  *«. 

s.  8.  0. 

TE'OMIM,  MEIR  BEN  SAMUEL:  Polish 
Talmudist  of  the  eighteenth  century;  died  July. 
10,  1778.  MeTr  was  a  grandson  of  Joseph  Te'o- 
mim, and  was  a  preacher  in  U-mberg.  He  wrote: 
"Nofet  Z't^'o"  (included  in  his  son  Joseph  Te'o- 
mim's  "Uab  Peniuim";  Frankfort  (in  the-Oder, 
1782):  "Birkat  Yosef  we  Eliyahu  Habba"  (Zolkiev, 
1750).  According  to  his  son  Joseph,  he  wrotea  work 
entitled  "  Emek  Ilalakali."  comprising  explanations 
or  a  large  part  of  the  Talmud.  His  decisions  are 
cited  in  the  works  of  later  Talmudists. 

Bim.HMiRAPllY  :  WaMi-n.  She m  hn-Otiiiiim  hr-llmltuh,  I.  87; 
UiiIht.  AiiMit  Shrm.p.  IM;  B«-nJa<i>b,  ifor  ha  Stfnrim.  p. 
Kf.  No.  AM;  p.  Mi.  No.        st.-ln*-hmM.lHr.         t*M.  col. 
r.  trtf.  H,  hr.  H,*,k»  Hi  If.  Mu».  No.  85H. 


ML 

mi 


A.  Pk. 


TE'OMIM-FRANKEL,  baruch  ben 
DAVID:  Kabbi  at  WisoiCZ,  Austrian  Galicia.  ami 
at  Leipnik.  Moravia,  during  the  tirst  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  grandson  of  Aryeh  Lob  bra 
Joshua  Feiwel  Te'omim.  He  was  famous  as  a  Tal- 
mudist. ami  was  the  author  of  "Baruk  TVatn" 
(LeflibtfTg,  1841),  Talmudic  dissertations,  and  of 
notes  to  the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmud,  included  in 
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I  hi'  Lemberg  (1862)  edition  of  the  former  and  in  the 
Warsaw  (1859-64)  edition  of  the  latter. 

BiBLluoRAPMV  :  ZedniT,  Cat.  Htbr.  Bm>ks  Ttrit.  Mun.p.  786: 
rural,  BU*.Jwt.  I.  290;  Walden,  si;.  ,„  ha-Ottiulim  ht-tja- 
<ta»lt,  p  32:  IKuibiLzer.  Kelilat  1'ojl.  I.  82.  note, 
s.  s.  A.  Pe. 

TEPLITZ  :  Town  in  northern  Bohemia,  about 
46  miles  northwest  of  Prague.  The  earliest  doc- 
umentary evidence  of  the  presence  of  Jews  there  is 
dated  1414;  but  the  earliest  Jewish  source  referring 
to  them  belougs  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  1480  the  Jewish  community  obtained  from  the 
town  a  burial-ground  and  built  a  synagogue.  In 
an  agreement  dated  Aug.  1.  1583,  the  Jews  bound 
themselves  to  pay  the  town  a  certain  sum  yearly, 
in  return  for  which  they  were  permitted  the  unre- 
stricted use  of  the  baths.  The  Thirty  Years'  war 
caused  a  decrease  In  the  number  of  Jews  in  Teplitz ; 
in  1621  there  were  only  24  Jewish  families  there,  oc- 
cupying 11  houses;  but  in  spite  of  this  small  num- 
ber "the  old  synagogue  was  torn  down  and  rebuilt 
on  a  larger  scale. 

With  the  counter-reformation  in  Bohemia  evil 
times  came  to  the  community  in  Teplitz.  Those 
Jews  who  hail  no  fixed  business  there  were  expelled 
(1667);  this  left  only  8  families  (34  persons):  and 
though  enough  returned  to  bring  the  numlier  up  to 
262  before  the  year  expired,  in  1668  they  were  again 
forced  to  leave  the  town.  The  Jews  were  by  this 
time  restricted  to  the  Judengasse,  and  as  a  distinct- 
ive badge  they  were  required  to  wear  a  large  ruff 
around  the  neck.  About  this  time,  too,  the  old 
cemetery  was  closed  and  a  new  one  opened.  The 
wearing  of  the  white  ruff  around  the  neck  was 
abolished  in  1781,  in  accordance  with  the  decree 
of  toleration  issued  by  Emperor  Joseph.  Three 
years  later.  In  accordance  with  a  law  relating  to  the 
Jews  throughout  the  empire,  the  Teplitz  Jews, 
whose  disputes  hitherto  had  been  settled  by  their 
rabbi,  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  authorities. 

After  1848.  when  the  walls  of  the  ghetto  disap- 
peared and  the  Jews  obtained  full  liberty,  the  com- 
munity grew  appreciably.  The  Jews  were  active 
not  only  in  commerce,  but  in  manufacture,  the  intro- 
duction and  development  of  which  must  be  largely 
attributed  to  them,  for  they  were  among  the 
founders  and  first  builders  of  factories  in  Teplitz. 
Hosiery  and  glassware  are  the  chief  manufacturing 
products.  In  1862  the  second  cemetery  was  closed 
and  a  new  one  opened.  In  1883,  about  400  years 
after  the  building  of  the  first  place  of  worship,  a 
new  liasiiican  synagogue  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
150. 000  kronen. 

Whether  the  Jewsof  Teplitz  had  a  rabbi  previous 
to  1548  is  doubtful,  as  the  following  clause  is  found 
among  the  Instructions  given  them  in  that  year  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor  Kadislau:  uThc  Jews  of 
Teplitz  must  in  the  future  conform  to  the  order 
issued  to  earlier  Jews,  forbidding  them  to  submit 
their  difficulties  to  the  rabhi  in  Prague,  and  requiring 
them  to  lay  them  before  the  elder  of  the  Jewry  and 
the  local  authorities  in  Teplitz."  No  mention  is 
here  made  of  a  rabbi  in  the  latter  place.  Probably 
the  first  rabbi  was  Nathan,  son  of  Kabbl  Joseph, 
who  died  in  1599,  and  whose  tombstone  was  dis- 


covered in  the  old  cemetery.  Other  rabbis  known 
to  have  officiated  in  Teplitz  were:  Jacob,  son  of 
Monasch  (d.  1717);  Si  mini,  Kohen  Poppers  (d.  1744); 
Abraham  Kohen  Poppers  (d.  1775) ;  Isaac  Kalisch  (d. 
1783);  Naphtali  Herz  Emden  (d.  1796);  Joseph  b. 
Abraham  (d.  1800);  Solomon  Strainer  (d.  1820); 
Isaiah  Levi  Eidlitz  (d.  1831);  Zacharias  Frankel 
(called  to  Dresden  in  1836);  David  Pick  (district 
rabbi;  d.  1878);  Adolf  Hosenzweig  (to  1887,  when 
he  was  called  to  Berlin);  Adolf  Kurrcin  (the  present 
[1905]  incumbent). 

The  communal  institutions  of  Teplitz  include  a 
hebra  kaddisha,  a  bifckur  bolim,  an  almshouse 
(founded  1834),  a  brides'  dowry  society  (founded 
1866),  a  women's  society  (Nashim  Zidkoniyyot),  a 
society  for  the  aid  of  sick  and  necessitous  women, 
a  Tempelverein  (founded  1882  for  the  building  and 
decoration  of  the  synagogue),  Samel's  orphan 
foundation,  Philipp  Spitz's  Chanukkastiftung  for 
clothing  poor  school-children  at  Hanukkah,  Wil- 
helm  Riudskopf's  institute  for  the  blind,  a  society 
for  the  support  of  poor  wayfarers  passing  through 
Teplitz,  and  a  hospital  for  residents  or  visitors  in 
need  of  treatment  at  the  springs  (founded  in  1836  by 
Naphtali  Kate). 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  Jew- 
ish population  of  Teplitz: 


Year. 
1414... 


ion., 

1IM0.. 
1060.. 

wen., 

188T.. 
1674.. 





Number  of 

Jewish 
Inhabitants. 

  80 

  78 

  98 

  211 

  231 

  287 

...  288 
...  1*4 


Year. 


Number  of 
Jew  l»b 


1702  (tt44fhrl»t1an»)  1ST 

1724   321 


1788.. 
17B1.. 
1792.. 
1K«.. 
1*35.. 
1870.. 
1880.. 
18H0.. 


.<47 


.(80 


.  408 
.  423 

i  m 

.  5M 
.  1.290 
.  1.720 
.  1.900 


The  total  resident  population  of  Teplitz  is  30,000. 

BlBLlonRAPHT :  Hallwlrh.  (lt*rh.  twi  Teplitz,  Lelpair.  1888; 
Riiwtizweljr.  Skizze  tur  neurit,  tier  Jutien  tn  TeiAitz.  In 
Ally.  Ztit.  ties  Ju<1.  1887.  pp.  13  et  »et). 
s.  A.  Kr. 

TERAH  :  Father  of  Abraham,  Nahor,  and  Haran 
(Gen.  xi.  26).  His  original  home  was  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees;  but  later  he  emigrated  with  his  sons  to 
Haran,  where  he  died  (Gen.  xi.  32).  According  to 
Joshua's  remarks  at  the  assembly  of  the  Israelites  at 
Shechem,  he  was  an  idolater  (Josh.  xxiv.  2).  Mod- 
ern exegetes  do  not  agree  as  to  the  etymology  of  the 
name  M  Terah, "  some  identifying  it  with  the  Assyrian 
"turahu"  (wild  goat),  with  which  the  name  of  the 
Mesopotamian  town  Til-sha  turakhi  might  Ik-  com- 
pared, while  others  suppose  it  to  be  identical  with 
the  Syriac  "tarha."  Recently  the  name  "Terah" 
has  been  regarded  as  a  mutilation  of  "yerah" 
(moon);  in  this  case  it  would  refer  to  a  mytho- 
logical person. 

According  to  the  Midrasli  (Gen.  R.  xxxviii.). 
Terah,  in  addition  to  lieing  an  idolater  himself, 
made  and  sold  idols;  and  during  his  absence  he 
compelled  Abraham  to  act  as  a  merchant  for  him. 
The  "Sefer  ha-Yashar"  (ed.  Leghorn,  1876,  pp.  14b 
et  »eq.)  regards  him  as  a  grent  general  of  Nimrod. 
whom  he  accompanied  on  all  his  campaigns.  Angry 
at  Abraham  for  the  destruction  of  his  idols,  Terah 
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accused  his  son  before  Nimroil.  who  condemned  liim 
to  be  burned  t<>  death.  Thereupon  Abraham  per- 
suaded his  father  ut  emigrate  to  Canaan.    See  Abha 

HAM  IS  Al'OCRYIMIAl.  AND  KaHBISK  At.  LlTEItATl  KK. 

BlBLUKiRAPllT :  Hauling*.  IHrt.  lUNe  :  Frltslrtrh  Pelltjwti. 
l'r»lro>imrii,i  zu  rliittn  .V'  ut  n  llrlir.-Aram.  H'iititrhut  ht, 
p.  so.  I^i|»l<.  ]K*e:  N«"i|d<-ke.  In  7..  P.  M.  U.  p.  1<C; 
Vrincklrr.  <i>fh.  ,Um  V„lh,*  Lriul.  II.  34.  note  1.  Lei,*le. 

tnti 

W.  n.  S  « >. 

TERAPHIM  ( D'Dnn) :  Plural  word  of  unknown 
derivation  used  in  the  Old  Tesuiineut  to  denote  the 
primitive  Semitic  house-gods  whose  cult  had  been 
handed  down  to  historieal  times  from  the  earlier 
period  of  nomadic  wanderings.  The  translation  of 
the  term  "teraphim  "  by  the  Greek  versions,  as  well 
as  its  use  in  the  Scriptures,  gives  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  nature  of  these  symbols.  Thus  Aquila  ren- 
ders the  word  by  "figures";  the  Scptuagiut  in  Gen- 
esis by  "images,"  in  K/.ekiel  by  "carved  images," 
in  Zcchariah  by  "oracles,"  and  in  Ilnsea  by  "manl- 
festobjects"  (tMf/oi).  The  Authorized  Veision  often 
simply  transerilH-s  the  word,  as  in  Judges  xvii.  5, 
xvlli.  14  tt  *■(/.,  and  Mo*,  iii.  4.  but  frequently  trans- 
lates it  "images,"  ns  in  Gen.  xxxi.  19  el  }tn»»im. 
The  rendering  " images "  occurs  in  I  Sam.  xix.  18 
also,  "idols"  in  Zcch.  x.  2,  and  "idolatry"  in  I 
Sam.  xv.  23. 

The  form  of  the  word  in  Hebrew  must  be  regarded 
as  a  plural  of  excellence.  Just  as  "Elohim"  de- 
notes " gods "  and  "God,"  the  form  "teraphim"  is 
applicable  to  each  single  object  as  well  as  to  the  en- 
tire class  (comp.  I  Sam.  xix.  13  and  Gen.  xxxi.  19). 

 Biblical  Data:    That  teraphim  were  really 

images  of  human  shape  and  of  considerable  size  is 
plainly  seen  from  I  Sam.  xix.  18.  where  Michal,  the 
daughter  of  Saul,  places  one  in  David's  bed  in  order 
to  conceal  his  escape  from  her  enraged  father.  It 
is  furthermore  evident  that  they  were  not  too  large 
to  1m-  easily  portable,  inasmuch  as  Geti.  xxxi.  19  men- 
tions that  Itachcl.  without  her  husband's  knowl- 
edge, stole  the  teraphim  which  belonged  to  her 
father,  Lsban.  and,  when  she  wished  to  conceal 
them,  placed  them  among  the  camel's  furniture  and 
Bat  upon  them  (Gen.  xxxi.  34). 

The  nature  of  the  teraphim  cult  and  its  gradual 
decay  seem  also  perfectly  clear.  It  may  lie  noted 
that  teraphim  were  regarded  in  early  times  as 
representatives  of  real  gods  endowed  with  divine 
attributes  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  80.  where  Italian,  rebu- 
king Jacob  for  Rachel's  theft  of  the 
Nature  of  teraphim,  asks,  "  Wherefore  hast  thou 
Cult.  stolen  my  gods?  ").  and  thai  evidently 
the  teraphim  cult  was  practically  on 
a  plane  with  Yiiwn  worship.  In  Judges  xvii.  ."5 
Micah  has  "an  house  of  gmls"  (D\"6k  JV3)  with  a 
duly  appointed  priest :  he  makes  an  ephod  (see  be- 
low) and  teraphim,  which  were  used  together  with 
"a  graven  image"  and  "a  molten  image"  made 
from  silver  dedicated  to  Yhwh ;  the  figures  were 
evidently  Yn  wn  images.  The  value  of  the  teraphim 
to  the  family  and  the  tribe  is  shown  by  the  state 
mcius  that  Hachel  stole  them  from  her  father  (Gen. 
xxxi  10).  and  that  the  Danites.  when  they  went  to 
spy  out  the  land  of  Laish  took  away  by  force  from 
the  house  of  Micah  not  only  the  Yiiwn  images  just 


mentioned,  but  also  the  ephod,  the  teraphim,  and 
the  Levitical  priest  (see  Judges  xviii.). 

In  early  times  teraphim-worship  was  undoubt- 
edly tolerated  by  the  Yiiwn  religion,  as  may  Ik* 
seen,  for  example,  from  I  Sam.  xix.  13  (Uie  story 
of  Michal.  the  daughter  of  Saul ).  w  here 
Acceptance  it  is  tacitly  implied  that  a  teraphim 
and        wasausiiHl  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
Rejection,   house-hold  of  a  loyal  followcrof  Yitw  n. 

In  Hos.  iii.  4  and  in  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  also, 
teraphim  are  alluded  to  without  comment,  although 
Prof.  II.  I\  Smith  ("Samuel,"  p.  xxxiv  )  thinks  he 
detects  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  the  latter  jiassaire  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  teraphim  soon  became  an 
object  of  distinct  condemnation  in  the  Yiiwn  cull. 

I  n  Gen.  x  x  x  v .  2  r t ««/.  Jacob  orders  t  hat  t  he  "  st  range 
gods"  CO:n  'n^K>.  by  which  teraphim  images  were 
probably  meant,  be  put  away  by  his  household  and 
buried.  The  spot  which  was  thus  defiled  was  made 
a  holy  place  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  20-26)  Fur- 
thermore, in  I  Sam.  xv.  23  Samuel  in  his  rebuke  to 
Saul  is  made  to  classify  teraphim  with  iniquity 
(pt<)  and  rebellion  (*HQ).  Joeiah.  the  reforming 
king,  did  away  w  ith  the  magicians  and  wizards  as 
well  as  with  the  teraphim  and  idols  (0*^3).  all  of 
which  are  grouped  together  as  "abominations  "  i  II 
Kings  xxiii.  24 1.  With  these  passages  should  also 
be  compared  Zcch.  x.  2  (It.  V.):  "for  the  teraphim 
have  spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners  have  seen  a 
He;  ami  they  have  told  false  dreams." 

It  will  appear  from  the  alsive  quotations  that  the 
most  important  function  of  the  teraphim,  at  any 
rate  after  the  spread  of  the  Yiiwh  cult  over  Israel, 
was  that  of  divination.  Evidently  the  images  were 
used  chiefly  for  oracular  purposes,  al 
Function,  though  nothing  is  know  n  of  the  meth- 
od of  their  consultation ;  it  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  they  were  used  in  connection 
with  casting  the  sacred  lot  (comp.  Zcch.  x.  2;  Ezek. 
xxi.  26  [A.  V.  21]).  The  mention  of  an  ephod  in 
connection  with  teraphim  (Judges  xvii.  f»,  xviii.  20) 
is  a  peculiar  use  of  that  word,  which  in  these  pas 
sages  represents  merely  "a  portable  object  employed 
or  manipulated  by  the  priest  in  consultation  with 
the  oracle"  (comp.  Moore,  "Judges."  p.  879,  and  see 
Judges  viii.  27,  which  clearly  describes  an  ephod  as 
an  object  employed  in  divination).  This  use  of  the 
word  seems  to  Ih-  quite  distinct  from  that  in  the  so- 
called  P  document  (Ex.  xxviii.  6  ft  *•<?.).  where  a 
high  priestly  garment  of  the  same  name  is  referred 
to  (see  Ei'ilon). 

Such  oracles  were  probably  consulted  down  to  a 
quite  late  date  (comp.  Hos.  iii.  4.  Hebr. :  "for  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days  without  a 
king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  w  ithout  a  sacrifice 
[rOt],  and  without  a  pillar  |n3¥D].  and  without  an 
ephod,  and  without  teraphim").  The  passage  II 
Kinirs  xxiii.  24.  cited  above,  makes  it  evident  that 
teraphim  had  survived  in  later  Jutlah.  The  mention 
of  teraphim  in  Z«-ch.  x.  2  may  have  l>een  due  to  an 
archaizing  tendency  of  the  author  of  this  section  (tee 
ZbcHakiaii).  and  would  not  in  itself  be  sullicieut 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  teraphim  cult  had  con- 
tinued into  the  Greek  period;  if.  however,  this 
passage  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  t he  statement 
of  JosephuB  ("Ant  "  xviii.  9,  £  ft)  that  the  custom 
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of  currying  house-gods  on  journeys  into  strange 
countries  prevailed  in  his  time  in  the  Mesopotamia!) 
regions,  it  appears  highly  likely  that  the  use  of  tera- 
phim continued  into  the  flint  Christian  century  and 
possibly  even  later. 

It  would  seem,  then,  as  remarked  above,  that  tera- 
pbim,  like  the  Roman  Lares  and  Penates,  originally 
represented  house  gods,  which  were  carried  about 
by  the  primitive  Semitic  nomads  as  fetishes  along 
with  their  family  effects,  and  that 
As         these  deities  were  in  all  probability 
Household  worshiped  at  first  as  the  most  impor- 
Gods.       tant  divine  objects  known  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  this  cult.    Although  nothing 
whatever  is  known  about  the  origin  of  the  teraphim 
cult,  it  may  have  been  a  survival  of  primitive  ances- 
tor worship;  i.e.,  the  images  may  have  originally 
represe  nted  the  deified  ancestors  of  the  family  which 
revered  them,  and  may  have  become  later  a  sort  of 
Manes  oracle.    They  were  probably  not  astral  per- 
son incut  ions.   The  cult  could  not  have  been  regarded 
as  indigenous  among  the  Israelites,  because  the  dei- 
tiesare  characterized  as  "  god ■  of  the  stranger  "  ( A.  V. 
"strange  gods")  in  Gen.  xxxv.  4.    In  Ezek.  xxi.  26 
(A.  V.  21)  it  is  recorded  that  the.  King  of  Babylon 
consulted  teraphim  ami  "  looked  in  the  liver";  i.e., 
he  made  use  of  magical  incantations  as  well  as  of 
the  astrological  rites  common  in  Babylonia.    It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Israelites  obtained  the 
teraphim  cult  from  their  Aramean  kinsmen. 

F..  C.  J.  P.  P. 
 In  Babbinical  Literature :  The  word  *  tera- 
phim "  is  explained  by  the  Rabbis  as  meaning  "dis- 
graceful things"  (Yer.  'Ab.  Zarah  ii.  41b;  Tan., 
Wayezc).  It  is  rendered  "  zalmanaya  "  or  "zilma 
naya"  (=  "images")  by  the  Targumim  of  Onkelos 
and  pseudo-Jonathan  to  Gen.  xxxi.  IB,  84,  and  by 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Bible,  except  in  connection  with  the  image  of  Micah 
(Judges  xvii.  5;  xvili.  14,  18,  20),  where  it  Is  ren- 
dered "dcina'in"  (=  "likenesses").  The  nature  of 
the  teraphim  is  much  discussed  by  ancient  commen- 
tators. According  to  Targ.  pseudo-Jonathan  to 
Gen.  xxxi.  19.  the  teraphim  were  made  of  the  head 
of  a  man,  a  first-born,  which,  after  the  mar  had 
been  slain,  was  shaved  and  then  salted  and  spiced. 
After  a  golden  plate  on  which  magic  words  were 
engraved  had  been  placed  under  the  tongue,  the 
mummified  head  was  mounted  on  the  wall,  and  it 
spoke  to  the  people.  This  legend  is  more  fully 
developed  in  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxvi.,  where  it  is  said 
that  after  the  head  had  been  displayed  on  the  wall, 
lighted  candles  were  placed  round  it;  the  people 
then  prostrated  themselves  before  it,  and  it  talked 
to  them. 

Ibn  Ezra  (on  Gen.  I.e.)  records  two  definitions 
of  "teraphim";  namely,  (1)  a  copper  dial  by  means 
of  which  one  might  ascertain  the  exact  time,  and  (2) 
an  image  made  by  astrologers  at  a  certain  time  and 
under  the  influence  of  certain  stars,  which  caused  it 
to  speak.  Ibn  Ezra  himself  favored  the  latter  in- 
terpretation, it  appearing  from  I  Sam.  xix.  18,  16 
that  the  teraphim  had  the  shape  of  a  man.  Nah- 
manides  (on  Gen.  I.e.),  however,  thinks  that  while 
the  teraphim  of  Lahan  might  have  been  idols,  those 
of  I  Sam.  I.e.  were  not.  inasmuch  as  there  could  have 


been  no  idols  in  David's  house.  He  thinks  that  in 
general  teraphim  were  astrological  tables  by  means 
of  which  one  might  learn  future  events  (comp. 
tfimhi  on  I  Sam.  I.e.).  The  "  Sefer  ha  Yashar  "  (sec- 
tion "Wayefe,"  pp.  46b-47a,  Leghorn,  1870),  after 
having  repeated  the  description  which  Pirke  R.  Eli 
ezer  gives  of  the  teraphim,  declares  that  they  were 
made  of  gold  or  silver,  in  the  image  of  a  man  and 
at  a  certain  moment  ,  and  that  by  the  influence  of  the 
stars  they  revealed  the  future.  It  adds  that  the  te- 
raphim of  Laban  were  of  the  latter  description, 
w.  u.  M.  Ski.. 

TEREBINTH    See  Oak  ash  Tekkbinth. 

TEREFAH :  Term  signifying  originally  the 
flesh  of  a  clean  animal  that  had  been  torn  or  mortally 
wounded  by  beasts  of  prey,  ami  had  been  rendered 
thereby  unfit  for  food.  In  rabbinical  literature 
the  word  cume  to  be  applied  to  the  flesh  of  an  ani- 
mal that  had  received  a  fatal  injury,  or  suffered 
any  one  of  certain  diseases,  or  was  marked  by  some 
physical  abnormality,  but  which  otherwise  would 
be  "  kasher  "  (tit  and  proper  as  food).  "  Tcrefah  "  in 
a  broader  sense  includes  also  a  regularly  but  unskil- 
fully killed  animal,  in  contradistinction  to  Neuk- 
i.aii,  which  refers  to  the  carcass  of  a  clean  animal 
that  lias  died  an  unnatural  death  or  been  killed  ir- 
regularly (comp.  IJul.  iv.  2).  Both  flesh  that  is 
nehelah  and  flesh  that  is  tcrefah  are  forbidden  as 
food  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xxii.  8). 

The  Talmudic  rule  is  that  when  an  animal  is  so 
injured  that  it  can  not  live,  its  flesh  is  tercfah; 
hence  only  such  injury,  disease,  or  abnormality  is 
involved  as  must  cause  an  untimely  death  and  affect 
the  health  of  the  auimal  at  the  time  it  is  slaughtered 
(Hul.  iii.  1  j  42a). 

According  to  'Ulla.  the  Mosaic  law  recognizes 
eight  principal  terefah  signs,  as  follows:  (1)  "deru- 
sah"  (violent  attack  by  beast  or  bird  of  prey);  (2) 
"  nekubah  "  (perforation  of  a  vital  organ) ;  (3)  "  basu- 
ruh"  (natural  deficiency  of  an  organ);  (4)  "nctu- 
lah"  (lossof  an  organ);  (5)  "keru'ah" 
Symptoms  (a  rent  in  the  body);  (6)  "nefulah " (a 
of         fall  that  might  cause  internal  iu- 

Terefah.  juries);  (7)  "pesukah"  (severance  or 
dislocation  of  a  limb);  (8)  "ahchtirah" 
(fracture  of  a  rib  or  other  bone).  In  each  of  these 
classes  there  are  a  number  of  cases.  The  Mishuah 
gives  a  list  of  eighteen  principal  ones;  (1)  when 
the  gullet  ("weshel")  is  punctured  or  perforated, 
the  hole  penetrating  to  the  interior;  (2)  when  the 
windpipe  ("gargcret")  Is  split  or  torn  across  its 
width;  (8)  when  the  membrane  ("kerum")  uear- 
est  to  the  brain  is  perforated;  (4)  when  the  heart  Is 
pierced  as  far  as  one  of  its  ventricles;  (fi)  when  the 
spine  is  broken  and  the  spinal  cord  is  severed ;  (6) 
when  the  liver  is  entirely  wanting;  (7)  when  there 
Is  a  perforation  through  the  two  membranes  cover- 
ing the  lungs;  (8)  when  the  lungs  lack  any  of  their 
lobes;  (9)  when  there  is  a  hole  in  the  maw,  or  (10)  in 
the  gall-bladder,  or  (11) in  the  intestines;  (12)  when 
there  is  a  hole  in  the  interior,  or  lower,  stomach,  or 
when  (18)  the  greater  part  of  the  flesh  covering  the 
stomach  is  torn  ;  (14)  when  there  is  a  perforation  of 
the  omasum  (DDOH  =  "  many  plies  "),  or  (IS)  in  the 
greater  venter,  or  upper  stomach,  beyond  the  place 
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where  the  two  Btoniaclis  are  joined  ;  (16)  when  the 
animal  has  fallen  off  u  roof;  (1?)  when  the  major- 
ity of  the  ribs  are  fractured;  (1S|  when  the  animal 
has  been  seized  by  a  wolf  with  its  forepaws  or 
claws.  A  small  bird  is  terefah  when  a  sparrow- 
hawk  lias  struck  its  talons  into  it;  and  a  larger 
bird,  as  a  fowl  or  goose,  when  it  has  been  struck 
by  a  falcon,  eagle,  or  other  large  bird  of  prey. 

Maimonides  enumerates  seventy  indications  of 
terefah  <"  Yad,"  Shehitah.  x.  9),  and  says:  "Seventy 
terefot  nre  the  limit,  and  must  not  be  increased  or 
diminished,  even  though  it  should  l>e  found  by 
scientific  investigation  that  some  of  the  injuries  are 
not  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  animal. 
The        or  that  some  unenutnerated  conditions 
Seventy     are  dangi  •rous  to  its  life.    Only  those  I 
Terefot.     indications  of  terefah  may  be  followed 
which   have   been  accepted  by  the 
Rabbis  ami  handed  down  by  tradition"  [ib.  x.  12. 
18).    Questionsof  Jewish  law  can  not  bcdccidcd  by 
the  evidence  of  philosophers  (K.  Sheshet,  responsum 
No.  447). 

The  Shulhan  '  Aruk  arranges  the  symptoms  accord- 
ing to  the  various  parts  of  the  animal,  describing 
minutely  every  injury,  disease,  or  abnormality,  from 
the  head  to  the  hind  legs,  internally  and  externally, 
whether  a  perforation,  fracture,  amputation,  or  dis- 
coloration, which  might  make  the  flesh  of  the  ani- 
mal terefah;  stating  also  when  such  defects  are 
harmless.  The  lungsare  more  liable  to  injury  than 
any  other  organ:  the  number  and  position  of  the 
lobes,  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  tubercles,  and  any 
adhesion  to  the  flesh  ("sirka  ")  must  be  considered. 
The  lungs  are  inflated  to  discover  any  perforation. 
When  the  lungs  are  shrunk  it  is  a  sign  of  fright, 
and  if  the  fright  has  been  caused  by  human  agency, 
as  when  an  animal  sees  a  man  killing  another  ani- 
mal, the  flesh  is  terefah.  But  if  the  fright  was 
caused  by  an  act  of  God,  as  by  thunder  or  lightning, 
or  if  the  animal  has  seen  one  animal  kill  another, 
the  flesh  is  kasher.  A  test  is  made  by  soaking  the 
lungs  in  lukewarm  water  for  twenty-four  hours:  in 
the  first  case  the  shrinkage  remains;  In  the  second 
case  the  shrinkage  disappears.  Double  organs,  such 
as  two  livers,  in  an  animal  or  fowl  render  it  terefah, 
as  the  rule  is  that  "a  superfluity  is  to  be  treated 
like  a  deficiency."  When  the  gall  is  wanting,  tiie 
flesh  is  terefah ;  but  when  a  part  of  It  remains,  it  is 
kasher.  A  test  is  made  by  cutting  the  liver  across 
and  touching  the  incision  with  the  tongue;  if  there 
is  no  bitter  taste,  it  proves  the  entire  absence  of  the 
gall.  Two  gall  bladders  render  the  animal  terefah; 
but  when  there  is  a  connecting  flow  between  them, 
though  they  appear  double,  it  is  kasher.  Some 
species  of  fowl,  as  doves  and  pigeons,  have  no  gall- 
bladders, and  are  kasher. 

A  cow  or  an  ox  has  twenty-two  large  ribs,  eleven 
on  each  side;  if  twelve  or  more  arc  fractured,  it  is 
terefah.  The  extraction  of  only  one  rib  with  its 
vertebra  renders  it  terefah.  If  the  spine  is  broken, 
but  the  spiual  cord  is  not  severed,  it  is  kasher. 

The  signs  of  terefah  in  derusah  are  explained. 
The  lion's  attack  is  fatal  to  any  animal ;  the  wolf's 
is  not  fatal  to  large  cattle,  like  oxen  or  calves,  but  it 
i9  fatal  to  small  cattle,  like  sheep;  that  of  a  cat  or 
marten  (u  nemiyyah  " ;  Hul.  52b)  and  a  fox  is  fatal 


only  to  kitls,  lambs,  and  fowls;  that  of  a  weasel  is 
fatal  only  to  fowls.  The  lion  and  the  wolf  are  the 
most  .ferocious  animals  of  their  size; 

Deruaah.  the  attacks  of  other  Iwasts  of  prey 
are  not  fatal  to  animals.  The  attacks 
of  birds  of  prey  are  not  fatal  to  cattle,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  hawk,  which  is  fatid  to  kids  nnd 
lambs  when  it  pierces  their  bodies  with  its  beak. 
The  attacks  of  ordinary  birds  of  prey  are  fatal  only 
to  birds  of  their  own  size,  or  smaller;  that  of  the 
eagle  is  fatal  to  all  other  birds. 

A  fall  of  lea  "tcfahim"  (hand  bread  I  lis)  renders 
the  flesh  of  an  animal  terefah.  A  shorter  fall,  if 
sudden,  without  a  chance  of  adjustment  on  the  part 
of  the  animal,  might  he  fatal,  as  internal  injuries 
are  possible.  Therefore  special  care  must  be  taken 
when  casting  the  animal  for  the  shehitah. 

In  later  rabbinical  speech  the  term  "terefah  "is 
applied  to  food  rendered  unfit  by  the  mixture  of 
meat  and  milk;  or  to  things  forbidden  by  the  diet- 
ary laws;  or  to  things  to  which  the  terms  "  pasul  " 
and  "asm,"  often  interchanged,  are  applied.  See 
Bedikah;  Cahcass;  Ci.kax  and  L'sci.kas  Ani- 
mals; Diktakv  Laws;  Kasiieh;  Neiielah;  Poiui- 
mo;  Shehitah. 

BlRMOOKAPHY  :   Mulln-  .!>M.-»,   IVlrf.  Shf  hl(<ll>.  V.-Xl.:  J<Wpb 

Cam,  Shultum  'Aruf..  J'.x.Ji  /V/iJi.  ai  i»>;  Alexander  Sen- 
der Schorr.  Tt  liu  t*  Shot;  Zolkfev.  \~ti ;  Benjamin  Wolf  Wm- 
ternltz,  Urhul  iioiipimfii,  Vienna,  :  Isaac  ha-Kotten.  if  lit- 
hr  K'llirii  (Hebrew  and  ltullanl,  l*t!mm,  \P32;  Itabhlno- 
wtrr,  i*nrif  Ijm  Talm\utii[tit»  ilt  fichrhthih  f  t  tlr  Trrntha, 
Pari*,  1H77  ;  Idem.  MMffliir  <lt*  Thnlmu>l».\>\>.  IBS  I>-tp- 
ulr.  ISX3;  Kroehmal.  In  llf-}Jatuf.  I.  7H.  II.  ST.  II).  B»;  Wiener, 
Dif  JILlitchtn  $i«iMOtKtic,  pp.  3W  S4S.  Berlin,  1HH6. 
W.  B.  J.  D.  E. 

TERN  I   DANIEL  BEN  MOSES  DAVID  : 

Italian  rabbi,  poet,  and  Biblical  commentator  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries;  a  native  of 
Ancona.  After  having  taught  for  some  time  at 
Lugo,  he  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Florence. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Se- 
•uddat  Mi?wah"  (Venice  1791),  consisting  of  ser- 
mons for  holy  days  and  some  responsa;  "Simhat 
Mbjwah"  (Florence,  1793),  a  dramatic  poem  in  two 
parts  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  synagogue  at  Florence,  and  mentioned  in 
his  "ikkerc  Dinim";  "Matt  emit  Yad"  (tb.  1795), 
a  treatise  on  charity  in  the  form  of  sermons;  "  'Ik- 
kere Dinim,"  called  also  "  ikkcre  ha  Dat"  =  "ha- 
Hab  Daniel  Terni "  (ib.,  1808),  a  compendium  of 
the  laws  contained  iu  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  (Orab 
I.Iayyim  and  Yoreh  De'ah),  arranged  according  to 
ancient  and  later  responsa:  "  Derek  Siah,"  casuistic 
sermons,  and  "  En  Kez,"  a  bibliographical  work 
similar  to  Shabbethai  Bass'  "Sifte  Yeshenim  "  (both 
of  these  works  are  still  unpublished);  aud"Shem 
"OUun."  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (a  manu- 
script of  this  work  was  in  Osias  Schorr's  library). 

Bibliography  :  Fuenn.  KVn.wf  Ytmrarl.  p.  2B3;  F(lr*X.  Hiht. 
Ju,l.  ill.  4IS;  NVpUihlmndi.  TWrdof  UriMc  Yinrarl.  p.  Ttt. 
K.  c.  M.  Ski.. 

TERNI,  MATT  AT  HI  AH  NISSIM  BEN 
JACOB  ISRAEL  :  Italian  rabbi  and  poet;  flour 
I flbed  in  the  eighteenth  nnd  nineteenth  centuries. 
He  was  rabbi  at  Florence,  U rhino,  Pesaro,  ami  Sini- 
gaglia.  He  wrote:  " Sefat  Emet,"  halakic  decisions 
(l/cghorn,  1797);  "Midhar  lm  Arabah," on  the  mar- 
riage laws  (Florence,  1807[V));  "  Midbar  Mattanah." 
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responsa,  in  four  parts  (ib.  1H10;  the  appendix,  in 
Italian,  was  put>lislied  at  Urlrino).  A  volume  of 
poems  l>v  liim  is  entitled  "No'am  we  Holielim  we- 
I>erek  Em u null "  (Gcigcr,  "Zcit.  jQd.  Theol."  iii. 
286,  No.  44). 

BtatJOOIUrai :  FOrrt.  MM.Jutl.  UL  418;  Mortura,  Imlice.p. 
«4;  Steliiwhnelder.  Cat.  1**11.  ml.  Mat. 
k.  c.  M.  Ski.. 

TERONGI,  RAPHAEL  BENITO :  Martyr. 
He.  his  teacher  liaphael  Vails,  and  his  sister  Ca- 
talina  Terongi  were  together  publicly  burned  as 
"Judios  iinpenitcntes  "  at  the  auto  da  fe  held  in 
Palma.  Majoren,  May  6,  1091.  As  soon  as  the  vic- 
tims  beheld  the  flames  the)'  tried  with  all  their 
power  to  escape  the  fetters,  in  which  effort  Haplwcl 
Terongi  finally  succeeded.  Immediately  (Unguis  him- 
self upon  the  pyre.  Catalina  implored  pitifully  to 
bo  saved  from  the  flames,  though  she  was  not  able 
to  bring  herself  to  utter  the  name  of  Jesus.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  James  Stanhope  (who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  this  and  other  autos  da  fe  held  in 
Pal  ma)  to  his  father  in  Madrid,  the  victims  were,  in 
most  cases,  wealthy  and  the  owners  of  magnificent 
dwelling-houses. 

BlRLluniuPHY  :  Spain  i"fiaYr<7iar/<Mt  //.  pp.  12 rf  *•</.:  lininn. 
La  h'r  Triumfanit.  In  A.  de  Caslru.  Juiliof  en  Erpnikuu. 
2I">:  K«r«crllnir.  lifithichtt  tirv  Judm  in  SpaiiCrn.  I.  1K7  : 
idem.  Btn  t'ticrlao  in  MailrUl.  p.  45. 

M.  K. 

TEBftUEM,  OLB.Y:  French  mathematician; 
born  at  Metz  June  16,  1782;  died  at  Paris  May  6, 
1862.  In  1801  he  began  his  studies  at  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique  in  Paris,  where  he  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  mathematics  in  1808.  In  the  following  year, 
after  obtaining  his  degree  as  "doctcur  es  sciences," 
he  received  a  call  as  professor  of  higher  mathematics 
to  the  Lyceum  of  Mayenee.  then  still  a  French  city. 
In  1811  he  became  professor  at  the  artillery  school 
at  Mayenee.  and  went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Gre- 
noble in  1814.  In  1815  he  returned  to  Paris  as  libra- 
rian of  the  artillery  central  depot  of  St.  Thomas 
d'Aquin.  which  |>osition  he  retained  until  his  death. 

In  1842  he,  together  with  Gerono,  founded  the 
"Nouvelles  Annates  de  Mathematiques"  (continued 
by  Charles  Brisse).  He  also  edited,  from  1855  to 
1861.  the  "  Bulletin  dc  Bibliographic,  d'Histoiro  et 
de  Biographic  de  Mathematiques.'' 

In  1852,  when  Natiolcon  III.  visited  the  Musee 
d'Artillerie,  Olry  Terquem  was  created  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  funeral,  which  was  at- 
tended by  General  Lebo-uf  as  representative  of  the 
emperor,  and  a  dozen  other  generals,  all  his  former 
pupils,  was  remarkable  in  that  Terquem  insisted  on 
being  buried  according  to  the  rites  of  Judaism,  al- 
though no  other  member  of  his  family  remained  true 
to  his  ancestral  faith.  Isidor.  chief  rabbi  of  France, 
officiated ;  but  General  de  Bressolles  as  representa- 
tive of  the  minister  of  war  delivered  the  funeral 
oration. 

Besides  several  handbooks  on  elementary  mat  he 
matics  and  mechanics,  a  "  Com  mental  re  sur  la  Me- 
canique  Celeste  [of  Laplace),"  and  a  "  Histoire 
d'Artillerie"  (the  latter  two  works  remaining  unfin- 
ished), Terquem  wrote  "Lottrea  Tsarphaliques " 
(nine  pamphlets,  Paris,  1831-37;.  which  were  first 
published  in  the  14  Journal  de  la  Moselle. "    In  these 


letters  he  pleaded  for  the  introduction  of  reforms  in 

Judaism,  especially  for  a  Sunday  Sabbath. 

Terquem  contributed  also  several  treatises  to  the 

French  Bible  translation  by  S.  Cahen.  and  a  great 

number  of  nrticles  to  the  "Archives  Israelites." 

BiHMOOKJiPllY :  K.  Prouhet,  In  ItnUrtin  </<•  RJMbipraphO, 
rt"W»tt>trr  ft  <lf  Hinyrni^hir ilr  MathfmatUint*.  1HHI.  p|>.  KI- 
WI; Arrhivt*  lmaMtt*,  lHttf.  mi.  313  320;  La  Oranrir  Kn- 
C|/r'"J'"'"  :  Fuenn,  Ktntect  i'irract.  ».v.  (ttry  T> r</t«m. 

S. 

TEKBACINO:  Italian  rabbinical  family,  of 
which  the  following  members  are  known: 

David  Mordecai  Terracino :  Habbi  at  Asti  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Hezekiah  Terracino :  Italian  scholar  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  flourished  in  Lugo,  where  he 
probably  held  the  position  of  ab  ln-t  din;  a  contem- 
porary of  Nathanael  Trabotti.  In  a  responsum 
printed  in  Lampronti's  "Pahad  Yizl.tak "  (i.  1I2> 
Hezekiah  pleads  total  blindness  as  an  excuse  for 
the  incomplete  answer  given  to  a  question  addressed 
to  him. 

Moses  ben  Henahem  Terracino :  Habbi  at 
Ferrara  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  responsum  on  the  controversy  at  Lo«H 
between  Manassch  ha-Kohen  and  the  Pa  via  brothers; 
also  of  a  responsum  (in  the  collection  "Paige  Ma 
vim,"  p.  86)  in  which  he  retracted  a  decision  previ- 
ously given. 

Solomon  Terracino:  Mentioned  in  Shabbcthai 
Bftr's  responsa  collection  (£  51). 

niBLiooRAPiiv :  Mortiin.  Intlict.  p.  «4 :  NepMiliimndl.  T«tf- 
il.,t  (JftMc  Yi*ratl,  pp.  111.  237,  Fflral.  bihl.  Ju.l.  Hi.  418 
and  note  2. 

R.  c.  S.  O. 

TERRITORIAL! ST S.    Sec  Zionism. 

TERU'AH.    See  Shokah. 

TERTJEL  6wt5):  City  of  Aragon.  IntheMid- 
dle  Ages  it  possessed  a  prominent  Jewish  commu- 
nity, which  enjoyed  several  privileges,  and  which 
paid  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  yearly  tax  of  800 
suoldos.  Its  members  were  engaged  in  commerce 
and  industry,  especially  in  wool-weaving.  During 
the  persecutions  of  1391  many  of  them  were  killed, 
while  others  accepted  Christianity  in  order  to  save 
their  lives.  The  Jews  of  Teruel  had  a  statute  ac- 
cording to  which  a  document  was  legal  only  if  it 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  communal  secretary  and 
bore  his  seal.  Failure  to  comply  with  these  regula- 
tions entailed  a  fine  of  20  gold  gulden  (Isaac  b. 
Sheshet,  Responsa,  No.  804).  About  1885  a  delator 
(•'  malsin  ")  appeared  at  Teruel ;  and  the  community 
asked  Isaac  b.  Sheshet  how,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, he  should  he  dealt  with.  Among  the  many 
wool-dealers  of  the  city  were  Don  Solomon  ibn 
Yahya  and  Don  Judah  ibn  Yahya.  Other  promi- 
nent Jews  living  in  Teruel  were  the  scholarly  Judah 
ben  David,  whom  Isaac  b.  Sheshet  commended  to 
thecomniunity,  and  his  contemporaries  Habbi  Moses 
Gabbai  and  Isaac  Lappa. 

BlW.MMiR.u-nv  :  Jacobs.  Source*.  No».  TW.tM3.tMN:  Hi"*.  IIM. 
II.  2»7.  ICS,  Ht>;  Isaac  b.  ShesbeU  lU*i»m»a,  Si*.  222.  22.1.231 
it  «-,/.,  2A2,  847.  4A2. 

H.  M.  h. 

TERXJMOT:  Treatise  in  the  Mishnah,  Toscfta. 
and  Palestinian  Talmud.  Then'  were  two  kinds  of 
heave-offerings  or  gifts  to  the  priest;  one  was  the 
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regular  heave-offering,  known  also  as  lira  "great 
heave-offering"  ("tcrumah  gedolah  "),  which  the 
Israelites  were  required  to  give  to  the  priest  from 
the  fruits  of  their  fields  (com p.  Num.  xviii.  8  tt  *eq  ; 
Iteut.  xviii.  4):  the  other  was  the  so  called  "tithe 
heave-offering"  ("tcrumat  ma'aser"),  i.e.,  the  tithe 
which  the  Invites  put  aside  for  the.  priests  from  the 
tithe  due  to  them  as  Levites  (comp.  Num.  xviii.  25 
el  *e>/, ).  The  treatise  gives  a  more  precis*'  definition 
of  the  rules  governing  both  these  heave-offering*, 
but  the  great  heave-offering  forms  the  chief  subject 
of  discussion.  In  most  editions  of  the  Mishnah  this 
treatise  is  sixth  in  the  order  Zera'im.  It  is  divided 
into  eleven  chapters,  containing  altogether  one  hun- 
dred and  one  paragraphs. 

Ch.  i. :  Enumeration  of  five  classes  of  persons  who 
may  not  make  the  heavc-olTering  (££  1-3).  From 
what  sacrifices  the  heave-offering  may  not  1m-  taken 
<SS4-r>).  Five  other  class*-*  of  persons  who  may 
not  make  the  selection,  though  where  they  have 
done  so  in  ignorance  of  the  prohibition,  thcirtict  is 
considered  valid  ($  6).  The  selection  is  not  to  lie  made 
according  to  measure,  weight,  or  number,  but  ac- 
cording to  estimated  value  (§  7).  Different  cases 
in  which  the  heave  offering  is  considered  valid, 
although  the  method  by  which  it  was  selected  is 
generally  not  permissible  ($g  8-10). 

Ch.  ii. :  Further  enumeration  of  cases  in  which 
the  heave  offering  is  valid,  although  the  method  of 
procedure  followed  in  selecting  it  was  not  legitimate, 
such  as  hi  selecting  clean  grain  for  unclean  as  n 
heave-offering  (£  1 ).  Cases  in  which  the  heave-offer- 
ing obtained  by  an  unallowable  method  of  procedure 
is  valid  only  if  the  wrong  method  was  used  unwit- 
tingly. In  this  connection  various  methods  are 
enumerated  which,  although  properly  not  allowed, 
are  considered  valid  if  they  have  been 
Content!,    used    unwittingly  2-8).  The 

heave-offering  may  not  be  made  from 
one  kind  for  another  kind,  nor  from  imperfect  fruits 
for  perfect  ones  of  the  same  kind,  although  perfect 
fruits  may  be  given  as  a  heave-offering  for  imperfect 
fruits  of  the  same  kind  4-6). 

Ch.  iii. :  Circumstances  under  which  the  heave- 
offering  must  be  given  twice  (§g  1-2).  A  case  in 
which  each  of  two  joint  owners  sets  apart  the 
heave-offering  from  the  fruits  belonging  to  them 
in  common  8).  The  owner  may  empower  his  serv- 
ant to  set  apart  the  heave-offering  (§  4).  How  the 
heave-offering  is  determined  (§  5).  In  what  order 
the  different  taxes,  as  tho  first-born  tax,  the  heave- 
offering,  and  the  tithe,  are  to  be  given  6-7). 
What  shall  be  done  when  one  makes  a  slip  of  the 
tongue  while  selecting  the  heave-offering,  or  during 
the  consecration  of  the  sacrifice  or  the  taking  of  an 
oath  (§  H>.    Gifts  and  offerings  of  non-Jews  H). 

Ch.  iv. :  Selecting  and  measuring  the  great  heave- 
offering.  The  great  heave -offering  should  be  about 
one-fortieth,  one-fiftieth,  or  one-sixtieth  of  the  whole 
from  which  it  is  taken,  according  to  the  generosity 
of  the  glver(£S  1-5).  Tin-  tithe  heave  offering,  like 
the  tithe,  is  taken  according  to  numlter,  measure, 
or  weight  ($  6).  Concerning  the  mixing  of  heave- 
offerings  with  other  fruits  and  the  proportions  of  the 
various  ingredients  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
"mduma'  "(^  7-13). 


Ch.  v.:  Further  discussion  concerning  the  mixing 
with  other  fruits  of  clean  heave-offerings  and  of 
those  which  have  become  unclean. 

Ch:  vi. :  Concerning  the  compensation  that  must 
be  made  by  one  who  has  eaten  or  otherwise  derived 
benefit  from,  a  heave-offering  (comp.  Lev.  xxii.  14). 

Ch.  vii. :  Continuation  of  ch.  vi. ;  cases  in  which 
only  the  value  of  what  has  liecn  eaten  need  be 
paid,  without  the  additional  fifth  part  ("  homvsh  "  ; 
|f|  1-4).  Further  regulations  concerning  the  mixing 
of  heave-offerings  5-7). 

Ch.  viii. :  The  same  theme  continued  (^  1-3). 
Regarding  wine,  set  apart  for  the  heave  offering, 
which  has  stood  uncovered :  thedangerof  poisoning 
(S^  4-7).  Concerning  the  defilement  of  heave-offer- 
ings 8-11).  Regarding  women  who  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  outraged  by  heathen  12). 

Ch.  ix. :  What  must  lie  done  iu  case,  either  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly,  a  heave  offering  has  been 
sown;  regulations  concerning  the  fruits  from  the 
sowing  of  a  heave-offering. 

Ch.  x.:  Cases  in  which  the  taste  which  certain 
foods  have  acquired  fiom  a  heave-offering  makes 
them  unlawful:  regulations  regarding  other  cases 
in  which  lawful  foods  become  unlawful  through  the 
taste  which  they  have  derived  from  unlawful  foods. 

Ch.  xi.:  Hegulations  concerning  the  use  which 
may  be  made  of  clean  heave  offerings,  as  well  as  of 
those  which  have  become  unclean. 

The  Tosefta  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  and,  be- 
sides additions  to  and  amplifications  of  the  Mishnah, 
contains  some  interesting  utterances,  as.  for  instance, 
the  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  the 

Tosefta  territory  belonging  to  the  land  of  Israel 
and        (ii.  12).    The  Palestinian  Ucmara  to 

Gtamara.  (liis  treatise  explains  and  discusses  the 
halaknt  of  the  Mishnah  and  contains 
almost  no  haggadic  sayings.  There  are  only  a  few 
narratives  in  it ;  from  these  the  following  has  been 
selected : 

Diocletian,  in  his  youth,  was  a  swineherd  in  Ti- 
berias, where  the  young  pupils  from  the  schfKil  of 
Judah  II.  used  to  beat  him  and  make  fun  of  him. 
When  he  became  emperor  he  determined  to  revenge 
himself  ou  the  Jews  and  especially  on  the  scholars. 
He  went  to  Paneas,  a  place  at  some  distance  from 
Tiberias,  and  from  there  sent  a  summons  to  Judah 
(ha-Nasi)  II..  ordering  him.  with  the  other  scholars, 
to  appear  before  the  emperor  on  Sabbath  evening. 
He  directed  his  messenger  to  deliver  the  summons  to 
Judah  on  Friday  evening  so  that  the  scholars,  who 
would  not  travel  on  the  Sabbath,  would  have  no 
time  to  make  the  journey,  and  would  therefore  ren- 
der themselves  liable  to  punishment  for  disobedience. 
By  a  miracle,  however,  the  scholars  succeeded  in 
appearing  licforc  the  emperor  on  Sabbath  evening: 
and  they  appeased  his  anger  by  saying  that  they 
scorned  only  the  swineherd  Diocletian,  but  olicycd 
and  honored  the  emperor.  Diocletian  then  remarked 
that  they  should  he  cautious,  and  never  insult  a 
Roman  eveu  of  lowly  condition,  because  be  might 
mount  in  rank  and  take  revenge  <4flb).  The  same 
story,  with  a  few  divergencies  in  detail,  is  found  in 
Gen.  R.  IxUi.  12. 

w.  b.  J.  Z.  L. 

TESTAMENT.    See  Wills. 
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TESTAMENTS  OF  THE  TWELVE  PA- 
TRIARCHS: Title  of  twelve  con  ueetcd  documents 
which  purport  to  record  the  lust  words  and  exhor- 
tations of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob.  They  also  bear 
in  several  of  the  manuscripts  subtitles  indicating  the 
virtues  inculcated  or  the  vices  condemned  by  each  of 
these  patriarchs  in  turn.  Thus  Reuben  discourses 
of  evil  motives  and  desires,  especially  as  regards 
women;  Simeon,  of  envy;  Levi,  of  priesthood  nnd 
pride;  Judah,  of  courage,  avarice,  and  fornication: 
Issachar,  of  simple-mindedness;  Zchulun,  of  com- 
passion and  pily;  Dan,  of  anger  and  falsehood; 
Naphtali.  of  natural  goodness;  Gad,  of  hatred; 
Asher,  of  the  two  characters  of  vice  anil  virtue; 
Joseph,  of  temperance  and  chastity;  Benjamin,  of 
purity  of  heart. 

In  each  testament  the  patriarch  first  narrates  his 
own  life,  dwelling  on  his  virtues  or  his  sins.  Next 
he  exhorts  his  descendants  to  emulate  the  one  and  to 
avoid  the  other.  Lastly,  he  launches 
Contents,  out  into  prophetic  visions  of  their  fu- 
tures. In  these  apocalyptic  passages 
the  writings  of  Enoch  are  often  appealed  to  and 
cited,  though  the  citations  arc  seldom  found  in  the 
Ethiopic  or  Slavonic  Enoch.  In  the  biographies  the 
writer  follows  the  Old  Testament,  adding  many 
details  from  Jewish  tradition. 

Many  prophetic  passages  are  apparently  of  Chris- 
tian origin,  and  foretell  the  incarnation,  the  sanctifi- 
oition  by  water  (i.e.,  baptism),  and  the  crucifixion  of 
the  Highest.  In  them  Jesus  is  often  identified  with 
God.  It  is  easy  to  detect  and  detach  these  Christian 
passages;  and  the  manuscripts  and  versions  assist 
one  in  doing  so.  Notably  a  eulogy  of  Paul  (in 
which,  however,  his  name  is  not  mentioned),  found 
In  the  Greek  text  of  the  Testament  of  Benjamin,  is 
absent  from  the  old  Armenian  version.  Tertullian 
("Adveraus  Marcionem,"  v.  1)  seems  to  allude  to 
this  passage.  If  so,  it  was  interpolated  at  least  as 
early  as  the  second  century.  However,  Tertullian  s 
allusion  is  not  certain. 

There  is  little  external  testimony  regarding  the 
Testaments.  Besides  the  doubtful  allusion  of  Ter- 
tullian (<-.  200),  a  mention  of  them  by  name  occurs  in 
Oriireu  r  Homilia  XV.  in  Josuam."  ch.  vi.).  There 
arc  doubtful  references  also  in  Jerome  and  Procopius. 
as  well  as  specific  mention  in  the  "Synopsis  Sacra? 
Scriptunc  ■  wrongly  ascribed  to  Alhanasius,  and  In 
the  14  Stichometria  "  of  Nicephorus.  The  Testaments 
are  not  again  heard  of  until  Matthew  Paris  relates  in 
hischronielc  (ed.  Uindon,  1.171.  p.  SOI),  under  the  year 
1242.  that  Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
translated  them  into  Latin,  a  certain  John  of  Basing- 
stoke having  brought  them  from  Athens.  This 
translation  was  rendered  into  most  modern  lan- 
guages, os  a  weapon  serviceable  against  the  Jews. 
It  was  frequently  printed  before  Orabe  in  1C98 
edit.  d  the  Greek  text  in  his  "Spicilegium." 

Apart  from  Christian  interpolations,  these  Testa- 
ments arc  Jewish  documents,  originally  written  in 
Aramaic  or  Hebrew ;  and  in  the  ge- 

Jewish  nizah  of  old  Cairo,  fragments  of  the 
Documents,  original  Semitic  text  have  been  discov- 
ered by  M.  Castor,  H.  L.  Pass,  and  A. 
Cowley.  Dr.  Gaster's  Hebrew  fragment  ("Proc. 
8oc.  Bibl.  Arch."  vol.  xii.)  answers  to  a  part  of 
XII. -8 


Naphtali;  but  it  is  probably  a  late  Jewish  paraphrase 
of  an  older  Aramaic  text.  The  other  fragments 
are  Aramaic,  and  closer  to  the  Greek  text.  They 
belong  together  and  answer  to  parts  of  Levi.  Pass, 
assisted  by  J.  Arendzen,  published  his  fragment  in 
"J.  Q.  R."  (iii.  651-661).  Cowley's  awaits  publica- 
tion. An  old  Syriac  fragment  (noticed  by  Sinker) 
in  Brit.  Hui.  Codex  Add.  17,198  (of  the  year 
874)  is  nearly  identical  verbally  with  the  Aramaic 
fragment. 

These  discoveries  confirm  the  previous  conjectures 
of  such  scholars  as  Grabe,  Kayser,  SchOrer,  and 
Schnapp,  and  explain  the  many  Semitisms  of  the 
Greek  text.  They  prove  that  the  latter  is  a  para- 
phrase of  an  old  Aramaic  midrash,  interpolated  by 
generations  of  Christians. 

The  only  critical  edition  is  that  of  R.  Sinker 
(Cambridge,  1869),  who  takes  a  tenth-century  Cam- 
bridge manuscript  as  the  basis  of  his  text,  adding  a 
collation  of  four  more.  A  collation  of 
Editions,  a  twelfth-century  manuscript  in  the 
Vatican  (No.  1288)  has  been  published 
by  the  present  writer  ("J.  Q.  R."  v..  viii.).  as  wellasa 
collation  of  the  old  Armenian.  An  old  Slavonic  ver- 
sion also  exists,  and  has  been  published  by  Tichon- 
rawow.   An  old  Georgian  version  also  exists. 

The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  are 

usually  included  in  Armenian  codices  of  the  Bible; 

the  Vatican  codex  mentioned  above  as  containing 

them  is  a  Septuagint,  and  entitles  them  "Lepte 

Genesis"  or  "  Parva  Genesis."  A  new  critical  edition, 

taking  account  of  the  recovered  Semitic  texts,  of  the 

Greek  codices  in  Athos,  Patmos.  Paris,  and  Rome, 

and  of  the  ancient  Armenian  and  Slavonic  versions, 

is  being  prepared  by  Professor  R.  II.  Charles. 

Bibliooraphy  :  Knridra  the  work*  mentioned  »tx.ve  gee  the 
references  given  under  apocalypse  snd  Apocrypha. 

T.  P.  0.  C. 

Owing  in  part  to  its  Christological  interpolations, 
and  in  part  to  the  similarity  of  many  of  its  teachings 
and  utterances  to  those  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  was  regarded 
as  a  Christian  work  until  bv  critical  analysis  Grabe, 
in  his  -Spicilegium  Patrum  "  (Oxford,  17*14).  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  basis  of  the  work  is  Jew- 
ish, though  there  are  many  Christological  interpola- 
tions.   Nevertheless,  the  old  view  prevailed,  and  the 
work  was  ascribed  to  a  Juda'O-Christian  (see,  e.g., 
Sinker,  in  his  edition  of  the  Testaments,  Cambridge, 
1869).    Schnapp,  however,  in  his  "  Die  Testamente 
der  ZwOlf  Patriarchen  Untersucht" 
The        (Halle,  1884).  revived  Grabe 's  view 
Hebrew     and  elaborated  it,  proving  the  spuri- 
Original    ous  character  of  the  Christian  passages 
and  Its    and  also  distinguishing  two  different 
Haggadic  Jewish  sources  in   the  main  work. 
Character.  Schnapp^s  results  were  approved  by 
SchOrer  ("  Gesch. "  8d  ed. ,  iii.  252-262) 
as  far  as  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  book  is  concerned, 
whl fv  the  Armenian  version  brought  to  light  by 
Conybeare  ("J.  Q.  R."  v.  875-878;  viii.  260-268, 
471-485)  shows  the  gradual  growth  of  Christian  in- 
terpolations.   New  light  was  thrown  on  the  book 
by  "The  Pre-Talmudic  Haggadah  "  of  Koh  1  er  (<f>. 
v.400-414),  who  found  direct  allusions  to  the  Testa 
ments  in  Sifre,  Num.  12:  Sntah  7b.  and  Yer.  Sotah 
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10d,  where"  earl;  writings  "  (*  ketntrim  ritboaim")are 

mentioned  containing  haggadic  matters  concerning 
the  relations  of  Reuben  with  Hilhali  and  of  Judith 
and  hia  relations  with  Tamar.  In  the  same  article  it 
was  shown  that  the  king  and  priest  witli  prophetic 
pow  ers  described  in  the  Testament  of  Levi  is  none 
other  than  John  Hyrcanus.  and  that  the  campaigns 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob  recounted  in  the  Testament  of 
J udah  correspond  exactly  w  ith  the  Maccabean  wars. 

The  various  spellings  of  the  names  in  Test.  Patr., 
Joseph,  1-9  and  10-18  led  Sinker  to  ]>ostulate  a 
double  authorship  for  this  section  of  the  work,  al- 
though two  different  tendencies  are  distinctly  visible 
throughout  the  book,  especially  in  the  Testaments 
of  Levi  and  Joseph,  thus  indicating  two  different 
writers,  one  Hasidaan  and  the  other  Maccabean. 
The  monition  to  respect  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi  is 

shown  by  closer  investigation  to  lie  a 
Com-       mere  addition  to  the  main  part  of  the 
position,    hook,  which  is  ethical  in  character  and 

may  have  been  used  in  the  Temple 
like  one  of  the  Hagiogmpha.  The  apocalyptic  por- 
tion in  Test.  Patr.,  Levi,  14  seems  to  refer  to  the 
orgies  of  Alexander  Jan  mens  (Josephus.  "B.  J."  i. 
4,  £  6).  but  there  are  no  allusions  to  Home,  thus 
disproving  the  hypothesis  of  Bouasct.  who  dates 
the  work  in  the  time  of  Pompey.  The  original  lan- 
guage of  the  Testaments  of  the  lVriarch*  was 
Hebrew,  as  is  shown  by  the  etymologies  of  the 
names  (Test.  Patr.,  Simeon,  2:  Levi.  11;  Judah,  1; 
et  />tis*i>i)),  by  the  Hebrew  parallelism  of  poetry, 
and  especially  by  many  mistranslations  of  Hebrew 
words,  such  as  "King  Zur  "  and  "King  Tapuah  " 
for  "  King  of  Ha/.or"  and  "King  of  Tappuah." 

Omitting  the  Christian  interpolations  altogether, 
the  following  summary  may  be  given  of  the  twelve 

sections  in  which  each  of  the  twelve 
Contents    sons  of  Jacob  delivers  a  farewell  ad 
of         dress  givum  an  account  of  such  of 
the  Book,   his  cx|>eriences  as  offer  some  lesson, 

either  warning  against  sin  that  he  had 
committed  or  exhorting  to  virtues  that  he  had 
practised. 

Reuben:  Unchastity.  Reuben  relates  (ch.  i. 
8-4)  how,  inflamed  with  passion  at  the  sight  of  Bil- 
hah,  he  had  committed  an  incestuous  crime  in  Edar 
m  ar  Beth  lchcm  (Gen.  xxxv.  21-22).  Stricken  with 
sorrow  and  shame,  he  had  suffered  for  seven  months 
from  disease  of  the  loins,  owing  his  recovery  only  to 
his  father's  prayer.  He  then  became  a  life-long 
penitent.  Seven  months  he  fasted,  abstaining  from 
wiu<!  and  meat  anil  pleasant  bread  (comp,  Dan.  x. 
3;  and  for  Iteuhcn'a  repentance  see  Penile.  159b; 
Gen.  K.  Ixxxii.  12.  Ixxxiv.  1st.  He  accordingly 
warns  his  children  against  looking  on  women  with 
lustful  eves  (comp.  Matt.  V.  28;  Sifre.  Num.  115; 
Ber.  12b,  14a;  Ned.  20b;  B.  B.57b;  Ab.  Zand.  80a, 
b).  against  being  alone  with  a  married  woman  (comp. 
Sank.  21a)  or  meddling  w  ith  the  affairs  of  women 
(Ki<l.  70a,  80b;  Ah.  i.  '>).  and  against  every  lustful 

thought  (Ber.  12a;  Yoma  88a),  since 
Testament  it  is  the  imagination,  when  mail  is 
of  Reuben,  filled  w  ith  the  spirit  of  Bki.i.m..  w  hich 

works  iniipiity.  Ch.  iv..  on  the  seven 
evil  spirits,  seems  a  later  interpolation.  The  fall 
of  the  angels  in  the  legend  of  Enoch,  on  the  other 


hand,  is  used  (ch.  v. -vi  a;  comp.  Enoch  vili..  xvl. 
3;  Jubilees  vii.  21;  Ah.  Zarah  80b;  Targ.  Ycr.  to 
Gen.  vj.  2;  I  Cor.  xi.  10)  to  warn  women  against 
captivating  men  by  their  adornments  of  head  and 
face.  Even  the  longing  for  licentiousness  ("  zenut  "  t 
is  destructive  (comp.  Job  xxxi.  1;  Pro  v.  vii.  20-27), 
to  say  nothing  of  licentious  conduct.  Joseph,  how- 
ever, was  protected  against  lustful  thought  in  the 
hour  of  temptation  by  his  singleness  of  heart  in  the 
fear  of  God. 

This  section  is  followed,  with  no  connecting-link 
except  the  word"  kin 'ah"  (  =  "  jealousy  ")  inch.  via. 
by  a  wanting  against  any  jealousy  of  the  trilie  of 
Levi,  who  was  the  priest  that  gave  instruction  in 
the  Law,  and  the  judge  that  offered  up  the  sacri 
rices  for  Israel,  bleated  the  people  w  hom  he  ruled 
with  Judah.  and  gave  his  life  for  them  in  wars  visi- 
ble and  invisible,  thus  reestablishing  the  kingdom 
for  all  time  (comp.  Targ.  Yer.  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  11 
with  reference  to  John  Hyrcanus). 

Simeon:  Envy.  In  the  first  fourchaptcrsof  his 
Testament,  Simeon  dwells  on  the  spirit  of  jealousy 
with  which  Satan,  the  "sar  ha  mustctimh"  of  the  Jubi- 
lees, had  filled  him  so  that  he  had  hated  his  brother 
Joseph  and  had  plotted  his  murder,  being  prevented 
only  by  Judah,  who  had  sold  Joseph  as  a  slave  while 
Simeon  was  absent.  The  lameness  of  his  right  hand 
for  a  week  showed  him  God's  punitive  justice  in 
view  of  his  own  five  months'  wrath,  and  for  two 
years  he  had  re|>ci)ted  and  fasted.  In  like  manner, 
he  looked  upon  his  imprisonment  in  Euypt  by  Jo- 
seph as  a  punishment  which  he  indeed  deserved 
(comp.  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxxvii.  19,  xlii.  24:  Gen. 
R.  xci.  6).  He  accordingly  warns  his  children 
against  jealousy,  which  destroys  both  him  that  is 
envied  and  him  that  envies,  and  he  exhorts  them 
(ch.  iv.-v.)  to  emulate  Joseph,  who  loved  his  broth- 
ers, though  they  had  hated  him;  and  who  was  good 
to  look  upon,  since  there  was  no  wickedness  in  him, 
nor  had  the  evil  eye  any  power  over  him  (comp.  Targ. 
Yer.  to  Gen.  xlix.  22:  Sotah  30b).  "You  also,"  he 
says  in  conclusion  (ch.  vi  t,  "will  flourish  after  all 
envy  has  l»ccn  removed  from  your  hearts,  and  your 
holy  ones  will  multiply,  and  their  branches  will 
spread  afar,  and  the  seed  of  Canaan. 
Testament  Amalek,  Caphtor  [Cappadoda]  Kit 
of         tim  [Macedonia],  and  Ham  [—  Egypt] 

Simeon,     w  ill  he  destroyed  for  the  triumph  of 
Shem  and  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  God  of  Israel,  before  whom  all  the 
spirits  of  deceit  [idolatry]  will  vanish  forever  " 

The  Testament  closes  with  a  warning  against  a 
war  of  rebellion  against  the  Maccabean  dynasty 
represented  by  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi  and  by  the 
victorious  royal  leader  from  the  midst  of  Judah. 
In  the  concluding  words  the  bones  of  Simeon  are 
described  as  placed  In  a  coffin  of  incorruptible  wood. 

Levi :  The  Priesthood  and  Pride.  The  Tes- 
tament of  Levi,  which  is  incomplete  at  the  liegin- 
ning  and  at  the  close,  contains  two  different  ac- 
counts of  his  election  to  the  priesthood,  the  Husldiean 
version  being  spiritual  in  character,  and  the  Macca- 
bean political.  According  to  the  former  (ch.  i  -iv  ), 
Levi,  when  a  youth  of  twenty,  was  tilled  with  tor 
row  for  the  iniquity  and  corruption  of  men.  where- 
|  upon  God  answered  bis  prayer  for  salvation  by 
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sending  him  an  angel  who  showed  him  the  throne  of 
the  Most  High  in  the  third  heaven.  He  was  also 
told  that  he  should  stand  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  serve  Him,  and  be  His  sou ;  that  he  should 
be  a  light  of  knowledge  and  a  sun  to  Isruel;  and 

that  he  should  be  given  understanding 
Hasidcean  and  counsel  to  instruct  his  sons  eon- 
Testament  cerning  Uod.    In  another  vision  (ch. 
of  Levi.     viii. )  the  seven  insignia  of  priesthood 

were  conferred  upon  him  by  seveu 
angels,  who  anointed  him  with  pure  oil  und  conse- 
crated him,  since  his  seed  was  to  be  divided  into  the 
three  kingdoms  of  the  priests,  the  judges  and  scribes, 
and  the  guardians  of  the  sanctuary.  Thereupon,  in 
accordance  with  a  vision.  Levi's  father,  Jacob,  made 
him  priest  over  his  house,  while  his  grandfather, 
Isaac  (comp.  Jubilees  xxxi.  9-32),  instructed  him  in 
all  the  laws  concerning  priesthood,  sacrifice,  and 
purification.  Levi  is  particularly  warned  against 
(Samaritan)  pollution  of  his  seed  by  marrying  a  for- 
eign (Philistine)  or  Gentile  (Amorite)  wife;  and  he 
accordingly  married  his  kinswoman  Milkah,  who 
bore  him  three  sons,  among  whom  Kehat,  the  ances- 
tor of  Aaron  and  Moses,  stood  forth  in  his  vision  as 
"one  amid  the  haughty  of  the  assembly."  In  ch. 
xiii.  Levi  admonishes  his  children  to  walk  in  the 
way  of  the  Law  in  all  simplicity  of  heart  and  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  warns  them  never  to  cease  to  study 
it,  lest  they  should  fail  to  give  their  children  knowl- 
edge which  should  win  them  honor  and  friends. 
"Perform  righteousness  on  earth  that  yc  may  find 
treasures  in  heaven  [comp.  Luke  xii.  21];  sow  good 
works  in  your  souls  that  ye  may  reap  them  in  life." 
This  exhortation  is  followed  by  a  eulogy  of  wisdom, 
and  the  address  closes  with  the  words:  "If  a  man 
teach  these  things  and  do  them,  he  shall  sit  upon  a 
throne  with  the  king,  as  did  our  brother  Joseph." 

According  to  the  other  version  (comp.  Jubilees 
xxx.  17-23).  Levi's  act  of  vengeance  upon  Shechem 
fitted  him  for  the  priesthood  (ch.  v.-vii.  and  part  of 
ch.  viii.),  for  Michael,  "the  angel  who  intercedeth 
for  the  race  of  Israel,"  bestowed  upon  him  a  shield 
and  a  sword  with  which  he  should  wreak  vengeance 
on  Shechem  for  Dinah:  and  though  the  Shechemltes 
were  circumcised,  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  God,  despite  his  father's  curse  (Gen.  xlix. 
7).  and  exterminated  the  city  of  "the  foolish" 
(comp.  rta:  =  "folly,"  Gen.  xxxiv.  7;  Ecclus.  [Si 
rach]  1.  26).    The  "three  kingdoms"  that  were  to 

spring  froui  l«cvi  were,  accordingly, 
Maccabean  distiuct  from  the  three  classes  men- 
Testament  tinned  above,  being  Moses,  who  was 
of  Levi.     "  faithful "  (Num.  xii.  7).  Aaron,  and 

John  Hyrcanus,  the  royal  priest  who, 
like  Melchizedek  (Ps.  ex.  4).  was  to  manifest  his 
prophetic  power  (comp.  Josephns,  "B.  J."  I.  2.  §  8; 
Tosef..  Sotah,  xiii.  5).  Ch.  x.and  xiv.-xvii.,  devoted 
to  the  fearful  corruption  and  depravity  of  the  priest- 
hood under  Alexander  Jannrcus,  which  is  mentioned 
also  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  disclose  the  last  ex- 
periences of  the  Maccabean  writer.  The  Messianic 
prophecy  in  ch.  xviii.  seems  to  belong  to  the  older 
Hasida'an  document,  and  Its  Messiah  opens  the  gates 
of  paradise  to  the  saints  while  he  overcomes  Belial 
with  his  hosts.  In  the  closing  chapter  Levi  bids  his 
children,  who  are  themselves  represent'Hl  as  speak- 


ing, to  choose  between  the  Lord  and  Belial,  w  here- 
upon they  swear  allegiance  to  God. 

Judah  :  Courage,  Avarice,  and  Fornication. 
Judah  narrates  to  his  children  (ch.  i.-vii.,  Ix.)the 
feats  of  strength  which  he,  who  was,  like  David, 
destined  to  be  a  king,  had  displayed  in  his  youth. 
He  also  tells  them  of  the  swiftness,  courage,  and 
power  which  he  hud  shown  in  his  wondrous  combats 
with  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts  that  assailed  his  (lock 
and  with  the  Canaanitish  kings  of  Hazor  and  Tap- 
puah  and  their  men.  besides  describing  how  he  sur- 
passed his  brothers  in  the  war  with  the  Amorites 
and  the  sons  of  Esau  (comp.  Jubilees  xxxiv.  1-9; 
Midr.  Wayissa'u,  cd.  Jcllinck,  "  B.  H."  iii.  1-5  and 
Introduction ;  Kohler,  I.e.).  A  boast  of  immaculate 
youth  which  he  made  to  Reuben  caused  him,  like 
I>avid  (Sanh.  107a),  to  be  ensnared  by  a  woman  (ch. 

viii.  10-14).  At  a  feast  giveu  him  by 
Testament  Barsua',  the  King  of  Adullam.  he  be- 
of  Judah.    came  drunk,  and  in  that  state  he  fell 

in  love  with  the  princess  Bat  Sua',  who 
was  presented  to  him  decked  with  gold  and  pearls. 
He  married  her,  but  the  children  of  the  union  were 
wicked  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8-10).  Bat  Sua'  hated  Tamar 
because  she  was  related  to  Abraham,  being  the 
daughter  of  Shetn,  according  to  Gen.  B.  lxxxv.  11; 
Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxxviii.  6.  and  refused  to  allow 
her  sons  to  marry  her.  Even  when  Tamar  contrived 
to  be  united  with  Judah  in  a  levirate  marriage,  he 
was  again  deceived  by  drunkenness,  due  to  the 
feast  he  celebrated  at  the  waters  of  Kczih  (eh.  xiii.— 
xvil.).  Judah  accordingly  warns  his  children 
against  excessive  pride,  covetousness,  and  licentious- 
ness, but  most  of  all  against  indulgence  in  wine, 
since  it  reveals  all  the  secrets  of  God  and  leads  to 
sin.  Ch.  xv.  is  an  interpolated  midrash  on  Gen. 
xxxviii.  18  (comp.  Gen.  H.  lxxxv.  10).  His  moni- 
tion concludes  with  the  statement  (eh.  xx.)  that  Sa- 
tan is  the  cause  of  sin.  wherefore  they  must  choose 
between  the  Lord,  the  Spirit  of  Troth,  who  sees  each 
act  of  man  written  on  his  breast,  and  the  Spirit  of 
Error.  The  address  closes  (eh.  xxii.  24-2.'))  with  a 
Messianic  prophecy  which  emphasizes  Judah's  last- 
ing claim  to  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  poor  and  the  martyrs,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  Belial  ami  all  his  hosts.  A  denunciation  of 
the  royal  custom  of  embalming,  which  was  antago- 
nistic to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  ends  the 
Testament. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  Judaic  or  Davidic  proph- 
ecy stand  the  accentuation  of  the  Levitic  or  Mac- 
cabean royalty  (ch.  xxl.)  and  the  a-ferences  to  its  hero 
(ch.  xxv.').  These  arc  obviously  interpolations  by 
the  Maccabean  reviser,  and  ch.  xxiii.  is  a  still  later 
insertion. 

Issachar:  Simplicity.  Issachur,  whose  name 
is  explained  at  length  in  accordance  with  Gen.  xxx. 
14-1 8,  represents  himself  to  his  children  as  one  who 
walked  all  his  life  in  simplicity  (ch.  iii.).  Being  a 
husbandman,  he  never  failed  to  give  the  priest  the 
first-fruits  of  his  lunds,  sharing  the  residue  with  his 
father  and  with  the  poor  and  afflicted,  so  that  he 
was  greatly  blessed.  He  spoke  ill  of  no  one,  nor 
did  he  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  others;  he  harls>red 
no  lustful  thoughts  in  his  heart  and  was  happy  with 
his  wife  and  his  field.    He  accordingly  admonishes 
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his  children  (ch.  iv.-vii.)  to  walk  in  simplicity,  aud 
to  refrain  from  envy  and  all  lustful  thoughts,  pry- 
ing into  no  secrets,  but  loving  God 
Testament  and  man,  and  filled  with  compassion 
of  for  the  poor  and  feeble.  He  urges 
Issachar.  them,  moreover,  to  find  contentment 
in  husbandry  and  to  seek  the  divine 
blessing  in  the  fruit  of  the  soil,  for  abandonment  of 
agricultural  life  would,  in  his  view,  lead  them  in  the 
latter  days  to  transgression  and  dispersion  among 
the  Gentiles.  This  denunciation  of  mercantile  pur- 
suits, which  were  the  chief  occupations  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Diaspora,  indicates  the  period  at  which  the 
original  Testaments  were  written.  With  a  glance 
at  the  Epicurean  life  of  the  Sadducees.  Issachar  con- 
cludes with  the  words:  "I  am  120  years  old.  and 
have  known  no  mortal  sin.  Except  my  wife.  I  have 
known  no  woman,  nor  have  I  gone  a  whoring  with 
the  lifting  up  of  mine  eyes;  I  have  drunk  no  wine 
to  lead  me  astray,  nor  have  I  desired  the  desire  of 
my  neighbor.  Craft  hath  not  ben  in  my  heart,  nor 
hath  falsehood  come  through  my  lips.  I  sighed 
with  every  one  that  was  troubled,  and  I  gave  my 
bread  to  the  poor.  I  ate  not  alone ;  I  broke  no  oath  ; 
I  wrought  piety  anil  truth  all  my  days.  I  have 
loved  the  Lord  with  all  my  might,  and  I  have  loved 
every  man  even  as  my  children.  Do  ye  these  things, 
my  children,  and  every  spirit  of  Belial  will  flee  from 
you,  aud  no  deed  of  evil  men  will  have  power  over 
you ;  and  ye  shall  subdue  every  wild  beast,  having 
with  you  the  God  of  heaven,  t lint  walketh  with  men 
in  simplicity  of  heart."  In  this  picture  of  the  ideal 
Hasid.  who  dies  "at  a  good  old  age  and  with  his 
strength  unabated,"  the  passage  in  ch.  v.,  which  em- 
phasizes the  supremacy  of  Levi  aud  Judah  as  priest 
anil  ruler,  contains  no  indication  of  late  Maccabean 
influence  (comp.  Targ.  Ycr.  to  Gen.  xllx.  14-15;  Gen. 
R.  xcix.  11). 

Zebulun :  Compassion  and  Pity.  Unlike  the 
rabbinical  conception  of  Zebulun.  which  is  that  of 
the  merchaut  who  supports  Issachar  while  he  de- 
votes his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Torah  (see  Targ. 
Yer.  to  Deut.  xxxlii.  18),  Zebulun  iu  the  Testaments 
Hasidlcally  typifies  the  fisherman  who  supplies  the 
household  with  lish  and  gives  of  his  store  to  the 

stranger,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the 
Testament  needy  that  he  may  be  blessed  by  God 
of  for  his  compassion  (ch.  vi.).  He  tells 
Zebulun.    his  children,  moreover,  that  it  was  his 

deep  compassion  for  Joseph  which  re- 
strained Simeon  and  Gad  from  bloodshed,  for  he  had 
joined  his  youngest  brother  in  an  appeal  to  their 
sympathy  and  had  adjured  them  with  tears  not  to 
commit  the  crime,  thus  anticipating  even  Reuben, 
who  made  the  proposal  to  cast  Joseph  into  the  pit  to 
save  the  young  lad's  life.  When  the  other  brothers 
took  the  twenty  pieces  of  silver  for  which  they  sold 
Joseph  and  used  them  to  buy  sandals  (Pirke  R  El. 
xx.wiii. ;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxxvii.  28,  based  on 
Amos  ii.  0),  Zebulun,  like  Ucuhcn,  refused  to  share 
in  the  money.  Whenever  he  saw  a  person  unclad 
he  used  to  cover  him  w  ith  garments  of  his  ow  n.  and 
he  was  accordingly  blessed  by  God,  nor  did  air- 
sickness befall  his  house,  for  "as  man  showeth  com- 
passion on  his  fellow  ls-ings,  so  doth  God  show 
compassion  on  him"  (Sifrc.  Deut.  9«;  Shab.  151b). 


Zebulun  therefore  admonishes  his  children  to  show- 
mercy  to  every  man,  and  to  bear  neither  grudge  nor 
mallei!  toward  any,  but  to  love  one  another,  taking 
Joseph  for  their  model.  The  address  closes  (eh.  ix.) 
with  a  warning  against  dissensions  in  Israel,  since 
they  would  had  to  a  division  of  the  kingdom  and  to 
dispersion  among  the  Gentiles,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion of  his  longing  for  the  Messianic  period,  when 
Belial  and  his  hosts  should  be  trodden  under  foot 
and  God  alone  should  reign  in  Jerusalem  as  the 
sun  of  righteousness  with  the  healing  of  compassion 
on  its  wings.  The  closing  chapter  expresses  the 
hope  of  resurrection  as  forming  part  of  the  final 
judgment  in  which  Zebulun,  one  of  the  twelve 
judges,  will  ap|Kiir  as  the  ruler  of  his  tribe.  The 
name  of  Levi  dis  s  not  occur  iu  this  Testament. 

Dan :  Anger  and  Falsehood.  Dan,  the  black 
sheep  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  (see  Dan),  tells  his 
children  (ch.  i.)  that,  under  the  influence  of  Belial, 
he  had  been  tilled  with  anger  against  Joseph  and 
that,  "eager  to  devour  him  as  a  leopard  devours  a 
kid,"  he  had  planned  to  kill  him  that  he  might  sup- 
plant him  in  the  heart  of  his  father.  Dan  accord- 
ingly warns  his  children  (ch.  ii.-v.a)  against  anger, 
since  it  heeds  neither  parent,  nor  brother,  nor 
prophet,  nor  righteous  man,  nor  friend.  Ch.  iii.  and 
other  interpolated  passages  add  a  warning  against 
lying  which  is  scarcely  a  genuine  part 
Testament  of  the  Testament.  Anger  may  be 
of  Dan.  roused  by  words  only,  yet  it  leads  to 
action.  Therefore  his  children  are 
exhorted  to  refrain  from  anger  either  at  spoken 
words  or  at  misfortunes,  lest  they  should  be  over- 
come by  Belial  and  the  Lord  should  depart  from 
them,  the  lesson  of  the  Testament  being  that  they 
should  lice  from  wrath  and  love  God  and  man  in  or- 
der that  the  Lord  might  dwell  among  them  and  Be- 
lial be  driven  from  them.  The  last  sentence  of  the 
Testament  is  obviously  a  Jewish  interpolation. 

Naphtali  :  Natural  Goodness.  Naphtali,  who 
died  in  perfect  health  at  the  age  of  132,  relates  to  his 
children  that  he  resembled  Joseph  since  he  was  born 
on  Rachel's  knees.  The  explanation  of  the  names 
of  Naphtali  (comp.  Gen.  R.  lxxxix.  22;  Num.  R. 
xiv.  23;  Epstein,  "Mi  lyadmoniyyot  ha-Ychudim," 
p.  74),  Bilhah.  and  Zilpah  are  curious  haggadic 
remnants.  Swift  of  foot  as  a  deer  (Gen.  xlix.  21; 
comp.  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxix. ;  Sotah  18a).  Naphtali 
served  his  father,  Jacob,  as  a  messenger;  aud  in  the 
father's  grief  at  the  loss  of  Joseph  he  was  comforted 
by  Naphtali.  who  told  him  of  two  dreams  in  which 
the  future  greatness  of  Levi.  Judah.  and  Joseph  had 
been  revealed  to  him  (ch.  v.-vi.).  The 
Testament  text  is  extremely  corrupt,  and  must 
of  be  corrected  on  the  basis  of  the  He- 
Naphtali.  brew  "  Testament  of  Naphtali  "  discov- 
ered by  Gaster  in  the  "  Chronicles  of 
Jerahmeel  "  and  reproduced  in  a  German  translation 
by  Schnapp.  in  Kautzsch.  "  Apocrvphen."  ii  4*i>- 
4tf2.  According  to  this  document,  which  is  deci- 
dedly belter  preserved  than  the  Greek  version,  Naph- 
tali speaks  of  the  pleasant  land  tlint  fell  to  the  lot 
of  his  tribe  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23)  and  then  warns  his 
children  not  to  become  overbearing  in  their  prosper- 
ity. The  monition  to  observe  the  law  of  God  and 
to  refrain  from  such  corruptions  as  had  been  prac- 
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tiscd  by  the  men  of  Sodom,  the  idolatrous  nations, 
and  the  fallen  angels  in  the  days  of  Enoch  is  prece- 
ded by  the  lesson  that,  in  accordance  with  Deut. 
xxxii.  8-9  (comp.  Targ.  Yer.  ad  lac.),  each  of  the 
seventy  nations  worships  its  own  guardian  angel  as 
a  deity,  while  Abraham  chose  on  behalf  of  his  de- 
scendants the  only  one  Oml  and  Creator  of  the  world 
as  Guide  and  Protector,  since  Michael,  the  guardian 
angel  of  Israel,  had  taught  him  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, thus  enabling  him  to  learn  the  true  order  of 
things  and  the  wisdom  of  creation.  As  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  change  not  their  order,  so  should  the  children 
of  Naphtali  not  change  the  order  of  things.  This  sec- 
tion is  followed  by  theapocalyptic  part,  in  which  Mac- 
cabean  elements  referring  to  the  supremacy  of  Levi 
seem  aguin  to  be  mingled  with  Hasidican  tenets, 

Oad  :  Hatred.  Oad  tells  his  children  that  in  his 
strength  he  had  been  accustomed  to  guard  the  flock 
at  night,  and  to  kill  every  wild  beast  that  assailed 
it.  Joseph,  however,  was  too  delicate  to  stay  with 
the  flock  in  the  heat  of  the  day  and  went  home  to  his 
father,  whom  he  informed  that  Oad  and  the  other 
sons  of  the  twoconcubincs  were  eating  lambs  that  liacl 
l>efn  torn  by  wild  beasts  and  had  not  been  slaugh- 
tered either  by  Judah  or  by  Reuben  according  to 
the  prescribed  rule  (comp.  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxxvii. 
2;  Pirke  K.  El.  xxxviii.;  Gen.  R.  lxxxiv.  7).  This 
so  provoked  Gad  that  he  hated  Joseph,  and,  like  Sim- 
eon, wished  to  kill  him,  being  eager 
Testament  "  to  devour  him  as  the  calf  devours  the 
of  Gad.  grass."  His  hatred  Anally  brought 
upon  him  a  disease  of  the  heart  which 
lasted  for  eleven  months,  the  length  of  time  that  he 
entertained  this  feeling  of  enmity  before  he  repented 
and  bis  father's  prayers  saved  him  from  death  (eh. 
i.-ii.  5).  He  therefore  warns  his  children  against 
the  spirit  of  hatred  which  fills  the  heart  with  poison, 
and  allies  itself  with  Satan  and  with  every  evil, 
leading  to  all  manner  of  impiety  and  death,  while 
love  effects  the  salvation  of  man.  "  Love  yc  one 
another  in  act,  and  word,  ami  thought.  ...  If  one 
sin  against  thee,  tell  him  in  peace,  removing  the 
poison  of  hate,  and  foster  not  guile  in  thy  soul 
[comp.  Lev.  xix.  17;  Matt,  xviii.  15],  And  if  he 
confess  and  repent,  forgive  him  [Yoma  87a;  Luke 
xvii.  3J  .  .  .  and  if  he  deny  it,  strive  not  with  him 
lest  he  swear  and  thou  sin  doubly.  .  .  .  But  give 
the  vengeance  unto  God"  (Deut.  xxxii.  85;  Rom. 
xii.  19).  "Envy  not  the  prosperous,  for  the  poor 
man  who  is  free  from  envy  is  rich  "  (ch.  vl.-vii.).  As 
its  concluding  words  this  Testament  contains  a  to- 
tally irrelevant  passage  concerning  Judah  and  Levi. 

Asher:  The  Two  Characters  of  Vice  and 
Virtue.    It  is  possible  that  the  Testament  of  Asher 
is  defective,  since  the  only  reference  to  his  own  per- 
sonal experience  is  found  in  ch.  v.,  where  he  says 
that  he  observed  life  and  sought  out  the  command- 
ments of  God,  only  to  find  that  the  two  ways  of  light 
and  darkness,  of  good  and  evil,  and  of 
Testament  truth  and  error  must  ever  be  kept  dis- 
of  Aaher.    tinct,  for  doublefacedness  serves  not 
God  but  Belial  (ch.  iii.).   The  allu- 
sions in  ch.  ii.  to  unclean  animals,  such  as  swine, 
which  appear  half  clean  but  in  reality  are  unclean, 
and  the  reference  in  ch.  iv.  to  clean  animals,  such  as 
stags  and  hinds,  which  appear  unclean  in  a  wild 


state  but  arc  actually  clean,  are  indicative  of  such 
concepts  as  arc  expressed  in  the  Letter  of  Aristeas, 
158-169.  The  moral  of  the  Testament  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words:  "Follow  the  truth  with 
singleness  of  face  and  hate  the  spirits  of  error,  .  .  . 
distinguishing  the  angels  of  the  Lord  and  of  Satan  " 
(ch.  vi. ;  comp.  II  Cor.  xi.  14),  and  it  closes  with  a 
brief  apocalyptic  passage  predicting  the  exile  and 
the  restoration. 

Joseph :  Chastity.    The  Testament  of  Joseph 
presents  Joseph  in  two  different  aspects.   In  the  tirst 
part  (ch.  i.-x.a)  he  speaks  as  the  same  type  of  chas- 
tity in  which  he  Is  presented  by  the  rabbinic  Hag- 
gadah(Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xlix.  22;So- 
Testament  tab  36b;  Pirke  R.  El.  xxxix.).   In  the 
of  Joseph,  second  part  (ch.  x.b-xvii.)  he  appears 
as  the  model  of  brotherly  love.  In 
the  former,  Potiphar's  wife  is  termed  "the  Egyp- 
tian"; in  the  latter  "the  Memphian."    The  tirst 
portion  of  the  Testament  is  written  in  forcible  po- 
etic style;  the  Utter,  which  chronologically  is  the 
earlier,  is  in  simple  prose,  bo  that  the  whole  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  two  different  authors. 

Joseph  begins  by  declaring  that  his  trust  in  God 
brought  him  rescue  and  exaltation  through  all  the 
time  that  he  was  envied  and  hated,  sold  and  slan- 
dered. It  is.  accordingly,  the  picture  of  a  Hasid, 
the  persecuted  saint,  that  is  exhibited  in  the  first 
two  chapters.  During  his  stay  of  seven  years  with 
"the  shameless  woman,"  he  proved  another  Daniel, 
even  his  fasting  lending  greater  beauty  to  his  face. 
He  gave  his  food  to  the  poor,  and  wept  and  prayed 
for  the  conversion  of  Potiphar's  wife,  even  after  his 
prayer  had  obtained  for  her,  in  her  childless  state,  a 
son.  He  wished  to  instruct  her  in  the  way  of  right- 
eousness, while  she  attempted  to  capture  him  by 
means  of  witchcraft  (ch.  iii.-vi.);  and  finally,  when 
all  her  contrivances  failed  and  he  was  cast  into  pris- 
on because  of  her  slander,  he  sang  songs  of  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  his  escape  from  the  allurements  of 
her  shameless  attitudes  (ch.  vii.-ix. ;  the  last  sen- 
tence is  misplaceo)).  "God  loveth  the  chaste  who  en- 
dureth  in  his  den  of  darkness.  .  .  .  If,  therefore,  ye 
follow  after  chastity  and  holiness  in  patience  and 
humility  of  heart,  the  Lord  will  dwell  among  you, 
.  .  .  and  exalt  you,  and  bless  you  with  all  good 
things  even  as  He  blessed  me  "  (ch.  ix.-x.). 

In  the  second  part  (ch.  x.b-xvii.)  Joseph  dwells 
on  the  fact  that,  lest  he  should  put  his  brothers  to 
shame,  he  never  revealed  his  birthplace  and  his  fam- 
ily either  to  the  merchants,  who  had  bought  him  as 
a  slave,  or  to  Potiphur,  whose  wife  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  beautiful  lad  at  sight  of  him,  or  to 
any  of  the  eunuchs  of  Pharaoh,  who  stripped  and 
beat  him  to  wrest  from  him  the  confession  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  mighty  man  in  Canaan  (comp.  Gen. 
xi.  15).  "Therefore,"  said  he  to  his  children,  "love 
one  another,  and  with  long-suffering  hide  each  oth- 
er's faults,  for  God  delighteth  in  the  unity  of  breth- 
ren "  (ch.  xvll.). 

The  apocalyptic  passage,  preserved  in  longer 
form  in  the  Armenian  version,  but  obviously  cur- 
tailed  and  interpolated  by  Christian  hands,  describes 
the  captivity  and  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Jo- 
seph and  the  permanence  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
The  reference  to  Levi  is  a  Maccabean  insertion. 
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Benjamin:  Purity  of  Heart.  Benjamin,  who 
is  represented  both  by  the  Testament  which  bwi  | 
his  name  ami  l>y  tabbiuie  literature  as  the  one  who 
clings  lovingly  to  his  brother  Joseph  (see  Hen.  H. 
xciv.  7).  typifies  affectionate  regard  for  the  right- 
eous. The  hero  himself,  whose  MOM  is  explained  in 
eh.  i.  as  "the  child  of  old  age,"  dwells  on  the  nobil- 
ity of  Joseph,  but  since  be  would  not  impute  au  evil 
act  to  his  brothers,  be  construed  the  story  of  the 
coat  in  their  favor  (eh.  ii.),  and  bo- 
Testament  sought  his  father  to  pray  to  God  that 
of  He  should  not  impute  to  them  the  evil 

Benjamin,   they  bad  devised  against  him  (eh.  Hi.). 

Hcnjamin  accordingly  admonishes  his 
children  ever  to  direct  their  mind  toward  the  good 
and  pure,  for  the  good  man  has  no  "evil  eye.'"  but 
sympathy  for  all,  and  mercy  to  the  poor  (eh.  h\), 
thus  having  a  good  influence  even  00  the  evil  (ell. 
v.).  The  spirit  of  Belial  will  have  no  power  over 
him.  nor  will  he  look  with  lust  upon  woman.  Cain, 
the  evil  brother,  had  to  suffer  for  seven  hundred 
years,  hut  Joseph  could  lie  defiled  by  sin  no  more 
than  is  the  sun  by  shining  over  dung  and  mire. 
The  whole  monition  (eh.  ii.-viii.).  however,  is  in 
great  disorder.  The  apocalyptic  portion  (eh.  ix.- 
xi.),  based  partly  upon  Gen.  xlix.  27  and  partly 
upon  Deut.  xxxiii.  12.  is  so  interpolated  by  Christian 
writers  that  any  analysis  of  it  is  extremely  difficult. 

Charles  (/.«.)  has  already  called  attention  to  the 
frequent  use  of  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
archs by  Paul  and  other  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   1  Thess.  ii.  16  is  a  quotation 
In        of  Test.  Patr.,  Levi,  6.  10;  Horn.  xii. 
the  New    19  of  Gad.  6,  10;  Rom.  xii.  21  of  Hen 
Testament.  Jamin.  6,  8;  II  Cor.  vii.  10  of  Gad,  5, 
7;  and  Ephes.  v.  6  of  Naphtali.  3.  1. 
As  has  been  indicated  above,  the  New  Testament 
teaching  of  forgiveness,  of  love  even  for  enemies,  of 
chastity  in  thought,  and  of  similar  matters  is  clearly 
presented  in  these  far  older  Essenc  utterances  of  the 
patriarchs  Gad,  Issachar,  Joseph,  Benjamin,  and 
others.    The  dualistic  psychology  and  cosmology, 
as  well  as  the  csehatology.  are  the  same  in  both, 
and  the  Testaments  belong  to  the  same  class  of  liter- 
ature and  age  as  the  Didaciik  and  Didaw  alia,  be- 
ing Jewish  works  appropriated  and  remodeled  by 
the  Church. 

BtBLlooRAl-HV :  Edition  by  Sinker.  Cam  brides  trans- 
late 1  by  tbp  same  wlmlar  un  tb><  baabi  of  thin  text  In  ttw  A  ritf- 
Xirrnr  IMiraru.  Edinburgh.  Iswj.  Kor  the  lib-raturv  se<- 
Heburer.  Iir»ch.  .11  ed.,  III.  A'iS  3EI,  and  Houiwt  in  /.t  it.  fUr 
NtultUamnilHrht  HWiirtid.mnHi.  141  3W;  (barW. 
In  RWxrt  J„„rn<U,  IWfi,  pp.  Ms  573. 
T.  K 

TET  (D):  Nin'li  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
The  signification  oi  its  name  is  unecrtain.  Its  sound 
is  that  of  an  emphatic  surd  dental  (palatal  English 
"I").  It  occurs  only  as  a  radical,  seldom  as  a  forma- 
tive element.  It  sometimes  Interchange*  with  the 
dentals  ~\  ami  n  and  with  the  sibilant  y  As  a 
numeral,  "let"  (in  the  later  period)  has  the  value  it. 

T.  I.  BK. 

TETRAORAMM ATON  :  The  quadriliteral 
name  of  God.  mn\  which  is  thus  referred  to  in  Jose- 
pbus.  in  the  Church  Fathers,  in  the  magic  papyri, 
and  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  (Yoma  40a.  below), 
whence  it  has  passed  into  the  modern  languages. 


Other  designations  for  this  name,  such  as  "Ha 
Shem,"  "Shem  ha-Meforash,"  ami  "Shem  lia-Meyu- 
had."  have  frequently  been  discussed  by  recent 
scholars  (see  bibliography  in  Blau,  "  Alt jQdiscbes 
Zauberwesen,"  p.  128.  note  1.  and.  on  the  terms, 
pp.  128-I2N).  The  term  "  Tetragrammaton  "  appar- 
ently arose  in  contradistinction  to  the  divine  names 
containing  respectively  twelve  and  forty-two  letters 
and  formed  likewise  from  the  letters  v,  n,  w.  it  {ib. 
pp.  187- 146);  for  only  thus  is  the  designation  intel- 
ligible, since  Aiminai  likewise  has  four  letters  in 
Hebrew. 

The  Tetragrammftton   is  the  ancient  Israelitish 
name  for  God.    According  to  actual  couut,  it  «>c- 
curs  o,410  times  in  the  Bible,  being  divided  among 
the   luniks  as  follows:    Gciiois  153 
Statistics    times,    Exodus    864.   Leviticus  2*5. 

of  Oc-  Numbers  3S7.  Deuteronomy  280  (total 
currences.  in  Torah  1.4H»i;  Joshua  170,  Judges 
15H,  Samuel  423,  Kings  407.  Isaiah 
367.  Jeremiah  555.  Ezekiel2ll.  Minor  Prophets  845 
(total  in  Prophets  2,696);  Psalms  645.  Proverbs  S7. 
Job  31.  Huth  16.  Lamentations  82,  Daniel  7.  E/.ra- 
Nchemiah  31,  Chronicles  446  (total  in  Hagiographa 
1.295). 

Iu  connection   with  the  Tetragrainmaton 

is  pointed  with  the  vowels  of  "  Elobim "  (which 
beyond  doubt  was  not  pronounced  in  this  com 
bloatiou):  it  occurs  310  times  after  'J"IK.  and  live 
times  before  it  (Dalman,  "  Der  Gottesname,1*  etc.,  p. 
91),  227  of  these  occurrences  being  in  E/ekiel  alone. 
The  designation  "  Yiiwm  JJeba'ot."  translated  "  Lord 
of  Hosts."  occurs  2fM)  times,  and  with  the  addition 
of  "God  "  four  limes  more.  This  designation  is  met 
with  as  follows:  Isaiah  65  times,  Jeremiah  77,  Minor 
Prophets  103(Zcchariah52;  Malacht  24),  Samuel  11, 
Kings  4;  but  it  docs  not  occur,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Pentateuch,  in  Joshua,  in  Judges,  or  in  the 
Hagiographa.  Adding  these  264  occurrences  and  the 
315  just  noted  to  the  5.410  instances  of  the  simple 
Tetragrammaton,  the  word  "Yiiwii"  is  found  to 
occur 5.989  times  in  the  Bible.  There  is  no  instance 
of  it,  however,  in  Canticles.  Ecclcsiastes.  or  Esther, 
and  iu  Daniel  it  occurs  7  times  (in  eh.  ix.) — a 
fact  which  in  itself  shows  the  late  date  of  these 
biM)ks,  whose  authors  lived  at  a  |>eriod  when  the  use 
of  the  Tetragrammaton  was  already  avoided,  its  ut- 
terance having  become  restricted  both  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  still  more  iu  colloquial  speech. 
For  it  was  substituted  Aiminai  ;  and  the  fact  that 
this  name  is  found  315  times  iu  combination  with 
"Yiiwii"  and  134  times  alone  shows  that  the  cus- 
tom of  reading  the  Tetragrammaton  as  if  written 
"  Adonai  "  began  at  a  time  when  the  text  of  the  Bib- 
lical IsM.ks  was  not  yet  scrupulously  protected  from 
minor  additions.  This  assumption  explains  most  of 
the  occurrences  of  "  Atlonai  "  before  **  Yiiwii  "  ;  if,, 
the  former  word  indicated  the  pronunciation  of  the  1 
latter.  At  the  timcof  the  Chronicler  this  pronunci- 
ation was  so  generally  accepted  that  he  never  Wrote  ' 
the  name  "Adonai."  About  300  n.c,  therefore,  the 
word  "Yiiwii"  was  not  pronounced  in  its  original 
form.  For  several  reasons  Jacob  ("Im  Namen 
Gottes."  p.  167)  assigns  the  "disuse  of  the  word 
Yiiwii 'and  the  substitution  of  'Adonai'  to  the 
later  decades  of  I  he  Babylonian  exile." 
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Testament* 
Tetriurraaimaton 


TV  avoidance  of  the  original  iiamo  of  God  both 
in  speech  and.  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  Bible  was 

due.  according  to  Gclger ("  Uracbrift," 

Reason  for  p.  262),  to  a  reverence  which  shrank 
Disuse.  from  the  utterance  of  the  Sublime 
Name;  and  it  may  well  be  that  such 
a  reluctance  first  arose,  in  a  foreign,  and  hence  in 
an  -unclean"  land,  very  possibly,  therefore.  In 
Babylonia.  According  to  Dal  limn  (It.  pp.  GO  ttneq.), 
the  Rabbis  forbade  the  Utterance  of  the  Tetragrnm- 
matou.  to  guard  against  desecration  of  the  Sacred 
Name;  but  such  an  ordinance  could  not  have  been 
effectual  unless  it  had  met  with  popular  approval. 
The  reasons  assigned  by  Laganle  ("  Psaltcrium  Hi- 
eronymi,"  p.  155)  and  Halevy  (-  llcchcrchcs  Bib- 
liqucs,"  i.  65  rt  »•<■/.)  are  untenable,  and  are  refuted 
by  Jacob  (I.e.  pp.  172,  174).  who  believes  that  the 
Divine  Name  was  not  pronounced  lest  it  should  be 
desecrated  by  the  heathen.  The  true  name  of  Ood 
was  uttered  only  during  worship  in  the  Temple, 
in  which  the  people  were  alone;  and  in  the  course 

of  the  services  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  high 
priest  pronounced  the  Sacred  Name  ten  times  (To- 
sef.,  Voina,  ii.  2:  Yonm  80b).  This  was  done  as  late 
as  the  last  M  ars  of  the  Temple  (Yer.  Yoma  40a,  67). 
If  such  was  the  purpose,  the  means  were  ineffectual, 
since  the  pronunciation  of  the  Tetragrammaton  was 
known  not  only  in  Jewish,  but  also  in  non-Jewish 
Circles  ccnturiesafter  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
as  is  ch  ar  Troni  the  interdictions  against  uttering  it 
(Sanh.  x.  1;  Tosef.,  Sanh.  xii.  9;  Sifre  Zupi,  in 
Yalk  .  Gen.  711 ;  Ab.  Zarnh  18a;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps. 
xci. ,  end),  llaba,  a  Babylonian  amora  who  flourished 
about  350,  wished  to  make  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Teiragnimmaton  known  publicly  (Kid.  71b);  and  a 
contemporary  Palestinian  scholar  suites  that  the 
Samaritans  uttered  it  in  taking  oaths  (Yer.  Sanh. 
2Mb).  The  members  of  the  Babylonian  academy 
probably  knew  the  pronunciation  as  late  as  UMJOc.k. 
(Blau.  f.r.  pp.  182  ft  *eq.,  138  rt  **/.).  The  physi- 
cians, who  were  half  magicians,  made  special  eifoits 
to  learn  this  name,  which  was  believed  to  possess 
marvelous  powers  (of  healing,  etc. :  Yer.  Yorna  40a. 
below  ).  The  cures,  or  the  exorcisms,  of  demons  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Talmud  (see  Exokcism)  Imply 
that  Jesus  was  regarded  as  a  god  and  that  his  name 
was  considered  us  efficacious  as  the  Tetragrammaton 
Itself,  for  which  it  was  even  substituted.  It  was  in 
connection  with  magic  that  the  Tetragrammaton 
was  introduced  into  the  magic  papyri 
Church  and.  in  all  probability,  into  the  wri- 
Fathera  tings  of  the  Church  Fathers,  these 
and  Magic  two  sources  containing  the  following 
Papyri.  forms,  written  in  Greek  letters:  (1) 
"laoouee."  "laoue,"  "Iabe";  (2) 
"lao."  "laho,"  "Iae";  (8)  "Ala";  (4)  "la."  It  Is 
evident  that  (l)  represents  nw.  (2)  m*.  («)  n*n«.  and 

(4 1  TV.  The  three  forms  quoted  under  (l)nre  merely 
three  ways  of  writing  the  same  word,  though 
"  labe  "  is  designated  as  the  Samaritan  pronuncia- 
tion. There  are  external  and  internal  grounds  for 
this  assumption;  for  the  very  agreement  of  the 
Jewish.  Christian,  heathen,  and  Gnostic  statements 
prove*  that  they  undoubtedly  give  the  actual  pro- 
nunciation (Stadc's  "Zcltschrift."  iii.  298;  Dalman, 


l.f.  p.  41;  Dcissmnnn,  "  Bibelatudicn,"  pp.  1-20; 
Blau.  I.e.  p.  188).  The  "  mystic  quadriliteral  name  " 
(Clement,  "Slronmta,"  ed.  Dindorf.  iii.  25.  27)  was 
well  known  to  the  Gnostics,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  third  of  the  eight  eons  of  one  of  their  sys- 
tems of  creation  was  called  "the  unpronounced," 
the  fourth  "the  invisible,"  and  the  seventh  "the 
unnamed."  terms  which  are  merely  designations  of 
the  Tetragrammaton  (Blau,  I.e.  p.  127).  Even  the 
Palestinian  Jews  had  inscribed  the  letters  of  the 
Name  on  amulets  (Shah.  115b;  Blau,  /  <•.  pp.  93-96); 
and,  in  view  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  ap- 
pellationsof  foreign  deities  were  employed  in  magic, 
it  was  but  natural  that  heathen  magicians  should 
show  an  especial  preference  fortius  "great and  holy 
name."  knowing  its  pronunciation  as  they  knew  the 
names  of  their  own  deities. 

It  thus  lnvomcs  possible  to  determine  with  a  fair 
degree  of  certainty  the  historical  pronunciation  of 
the  Tetragrammaton,  the  results  agreeing  with  the 
statement  of  Ex.  iii.  14.  in  which  YHWH  terms  Him- 
self [TDK.  "I  will  be,"  a  phrase  which  is  imme- 
diately preceded  by  the  fuller  term  "I  will  be  that  I 
will  be."  or,  as  in  the  English  versions,  "I  am  "  and 

"  I  am  that  I  am."  The  name  mrv  is 
Meaning  accordingly  derived  from  the  root 
and  Ety-  mn  ( =  rPH),  and  is  regarded  as  an  im- 
mology.     perfect.    This  passage  is  decisive  for 

the  pronunciation  "  Yahweh  "  ;  for  the 
etymology  was  undoubtedly  based  ou  the  known 
word.  The  oldest  exegetes,  such  as  Onkeloa,  and 
the  Targumim  of  Jerusalem  and  pseudo-Jonathan 
regard  "  Ehyeh  "  and  "Ehyeh  asher  Ehyeh  "  as  the 
name  of  the  Divinity,  and  accept  the  etymology  of 
"hayali"  = "  to  be"  (comp.  Samuel  b.  Mel'r,  com- 
mentary on  Ex.  iii.  14).  Modern  critics,  some  of 
whom, after  the  lapseof  centuries,  correct  the  Hebrew 
texts  without  regard  to  the  entire  change  of  point 
of  view  and  mode  of  thought,  are  dissatisfied  with 
this  etymology  ;  and  their  various  hypotheses  have 
resulted  in  offering  the  following  definitions:  (|) 
he  who  calls  into  being,  or  he  who  gives  promises; 
(2)  the  creator  of  life;  (3)  he  w  ho  makes  events,  or 
history;  (4)  the  falling  one,  the  feller,  i.e.,  the  storm- 
god  who  hurls  the  lightning :  (5)  he  who  sends  down 
the  rain  (W.  K.  Smith,  "  The  Old  Testament, "  p.  128) ; 
(6)  the  hurler;  (7)  the  destroyer;  (8)  the  breather,  the 
weather-god  (Wellhausen).  All  these  meanings  are 
obtained  by  doing  violence  to  the  Hebrew  text  (Her- 
zog-Hauck,  "  Beal-Encyc."  viii.  888  ef  ««/.). 

Attempts  have  also  l>ecn  made  to  explain  the  Di- 
vine Name  ,"n?p  as  Hittite,  Persian.  Egyptian,  and 
even  as  Greek;  but  these  assumptions  are  now  ab- 
solutely set  aside,  since  the  name  is  at  all  events 
Semitic.  The  question  remains,  however,  whether 
it  is  Israelitish  or  was  borrowed.  Friedrich  De- 
liUsch,  in  discussing  this  question,  asserts  that  the 

Semitic  tribes  from  whom  the  family 
Assyro-     of  Hammurabi  came,  and  who  en- 
Babylonian  tercd  Babylon  2500  n.c,  knew  and 
Cuneiform   worshiped  the  g<sl  Ya've.  Ya'u  (i.e.. 
Inscrip-     Yiiwit,  Yahu;  "  Babel  und  Bibel,"  5th 
tiona.      ed.,  i.  78  ft  see.);  and  Zimmern  (in 

Schradcr.  "  K.  A.  T."  8d  ed.,  pp.  465- 
468)  reaches  the  conclusion  that  "Yahu"  or 
-  Ynwn  "  is  found  in  Babylonian  only  as  the  name 
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of  ii  foreign  deity,  a  view  with  which  DeliUsch 
agrees  iu  his  third  and  final  lecture  on  "  Babel  uud 
Bibel"  (pp.  89,  60,  Stuttgart,  1905).  Assyriologists 
are  still  divided  on  this  point,  however;  and  no 
definite  conclusions  have  as  yet  been  reached  (comp. 
the  volumluous  literature  on  -  Babel  und  Bibel"). 

"Yah, "an  abbreviated  form  of  the  Tetragramma- 
ton,  occurs  23  times:  18  times  in  the  Psalms,  twice 
in  Exodus,  and  three  times  in  Isaiah.  This  form 
is  identical  with  the  final  syllable  in  the  word  "  Hal- 
lelujah." which  occurs  24  times  in  the  last  book  of 
the  Psalms  (comp.  also  Ube-Yah."  Isn.  xxvi.  4  and 
Ps.  lxviii.  5).  It  is  traOKlibed  bj  the  Greek  "  la."  as 
" Ehyeh  "  is  represented  by  "  Ain."  thusshowing  that 

"Yah  "  was"  the  first  syllabic  of  rWP. 
Abbrevi-    The  fortn  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
a  ted  Tetra-  "Iao"  does  not  occur  alone  in  He- 
gramma-    brew,  but  only  as  an  element  in  such 
ton.        proper  nanu  s  as  .lesaiah  ("  Ycsha'ya- 

hu").  Zedekiah  (-  Zidkiyahu  ").  and 
Jehonathan.  According  to  Delitzsch  ("  Wo  Ijig  das 
Paradies?  "  1881).  this  form  was  the  original  one,  and 
was  expanded  into  TYiTP;  but  since  names  of  divini- 
ties are  slow  in  disappearing,  it  would  be  strange  if 
the  primitive  form  hail  not  been  retained onr-c  in  the 
Bible.  The  elder  Deliuseh  thought  that  "Yahu'" 
was  used  independently  as  a  name  of  God  (Herzog- 
Plitt,  "Kcal-Encye."  vi.  503):  but,  according  to 
Kittel.  "This  could  have  been  the  case  only  iu  the 
vernacular,  since  no  trace  of  it  is  found  in  the  literary 
language"  (Hcrzog-Hauck.  "Heal  Encyc."  viii.  2(5, 
538).  All  the  critics  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the 
name  "  Yao  "  was  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
"Yaoue,"  namely,  from  Gnosticism  and  magic,  in 
which  Jews,  Christians,  and  heathen  met.  "  Yahu  " 
was  in  fact  used  in  magic,  as  is  clear  from  the  "  Sefer 
Yc?irah,"  which  shows  many  traces  of  Gnosticism ;  in 
the  cosmology  of  this  work  the  permutation  of  the 
letters  W  furnishes  the  instruments  of  the  Creation. 

With  the  Tetmgramtnntoti  must  be  included  tin- 
names  of  God  formed  of  twelve,  forty-two,  and 
seventy-two  letters  respectively,  which  are  impor- 
tant factors  in  Jewish  mysticism  (Kid.  71art  ptUttm  i. 

They  have,  according  to  tradition,  a 
Other      magical  effect;    for  mysticism  nnd 
Names  of  magic  are  everywhere  allied.  These 
Ood.       great  names  are  closely  akin  to  the 

long  series  of  vowels  in  the  magic 
papyri,  and  are  obtained  by  anagrammatic  comhina 
lions  of  the  effective  elements  of  the  Tetragramma- 
ton.  The  simplest  way  of  determining  these  three 
names  is  to  form  a  magic  triangle,  whose  base  is  a 
single  Tctrngrammaton,  anditsapex  the  Tetrngram 
maton  related  thrice.  The  four  upper  lines  (12  + 
11  +  10  +  9)  give  the  names  with  forty  two  letters; 
and  the  entire  figure  represents  the  Divine  Name  of 
seventy-two  letters  (Blau,  I.e.  pp.  144  et  twi/. ).  Ac- 
cording to  the  book  of  U  unit  (ed.  Amsterdam,  1051, 
fol.  7a),  the  Sacred  Name  of  twelve  letters  was  a 
triple  mrv  (Dalman,  I.e.  p.  89;  Blau,  I.e.  p.  144). 

In  the  earliest  manuscripts  of  the  Heptnagint  the 
Tetragrammaton  was  given  in  Hebrew  letters,  which 
in  Greek  circles  were  supposed  to  be  Greek  and 
were  read  ri*t  (Field,  "  Origenis  Hexnplorum  Qua- 
Supersunt,"  1.  90,  Oxford.  1875:  Herzog-Hnuek,  I.e. 
viii.  530;  Blau,  I.e.  p.  181).    Sec  also  Adon.u; 


AjQOILA;  Gnosticism;  Jehovah;  Namks  ok  Goi>; 
Siiem  ii  a  Mkkohasii. 

BlRLlooRAf  HY  I  HamburjTrr,  It.  Ii.  T.  I.  4S-S6,  JOS  ;  Hastings. 
IHtt.  HO'lt,  It.  1»:  HeraoK-Hauok.  lieal-Kneue.  vlll. 
Ml;  Hauilljwin.  Stiulitn  tur  Srmltiivhcn  Reliitiimwr- 
tehkhte.  I.  1HI-3M.  L*lp»lr.  1*T«;  S.  H.  Driver.  Rtetnt  The. 
urir*  on  the  (rriuin  oa<J  Xalurt  »t  the  TetrnvenmnmUm.  in 
Stuiiia  71f/W  <<■«-.  I.  1-SU. Oxford.  1KSS ;  lialman.  lttrli«tte»na- 
m*  A'tniui}  uml  Seine  lirrvhichtr.  Berlin,  isx»;  Delwmann. 
UiMntwiieii,  Marburg.  UK:  Blau.  Dot  Altjliitixrlir  ZfUr 
Ixncrntii,  Slnuinirtr.  IhHH;  M.  Jsntrow.  Jr..  In  Stade"g  Ztil- 
mehrift.  1WB.  pp.  1  ft  hij.  (on  the  proper  name*  combined 
with  YHWIII;  Srhrader.  K.  A.  T.  ltd  «i..  pp.  W.VW,  Berlin. 
l«u;  3 ;  Jacob.  Im  Xamen  Hot  ten.  Berlin.  1MB.  For  further 
material,  especially  earlier  works,  see  HerzoK-Hauck.  I.e. 
T.  L  B. 

TETRARCH  (Greek,  -rrpripx'K) :  A  governor  of 
a  quarler  of  a  province;  the  title  of  several  feudal 
lords  of  Palestine  and  neighlioring  countries  who 
were  subject  to  Boman  suzerainty.  This  title, 
which  evidently  implies  a  rank  somewhat  lower 
than  that  of  Ethnaiu  n.  was  held  by  the  following 
Jewish  primes:  Herod  the  Great  bef ore  be  Iscame 
king,  and  his  brother  Phasaki..  Isith  of  whom  re 
ceived  the  office  from  Antony  (Josephus,  "Ant." 
xlv.  18.  §  1;  idem.  "  B.  J."  i.  12.  g  5);  Piikkoii as, 
whom  Augustus,  at  the  request  of  Herod,  appointed 
tetrarch  or  Pcrea  (20  B.C.).  a  post  which  yielded 
him  an  income  of  100  udents  ("Ant."  xv.  10.  S  3: 
"B.  J."  i.  24.  $  5):  Hkrod  Antipas,  who  was  t<-t- 
rarch  of  Galilee(Lttlw  iii.  1):  PHHJP,  who  governed 
Iturea  aud  Trachonitis  (»».);  and  Lysanias,  who 
ruled  Abilene  (•».). 

The  district  governed  by  a  tetrarch  was  called  a 
tetrarchyC  Ant."  xx.  7,  g  1);  and  this  term  was  first 
used  by  Euripides,  who  applied  it  to  TheRsaly,  at- 
tributing to  it  its  original  connotntion  of  a  quarter 
province,  since  Thessaly  was  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts. "Tetrarch"  was  employed  in  a  similar  sense 
with  reference  to  Galatia;  but  in  other  countries,  as 
well  asamong  the  Jews,  it  lost  its  primary  meaning, 
and  came  to  imply  a  ruler  whose  power  was  less 
than  that  or  a  king.  Such  tetrarchs  were  especially 
numerous  in  Syria  (Pliny,  "  HisUiria  Naturalis,"  v. 
74),  and  one  Sohemus  of  Lebanon  is  mentioned  by 
Josephus  ("  Vita."  §  11).  Kings  and  tetrarchs  fur- 
nished auxiliary  troops  to  the  army  of  Vaius 
("Ant."  xvii.  10,  $  9).  The  Herodian  tetrarchs. 
either  rrom  error  or  from  mere  flattery,  were  ad- 
dressed also  as  kings  (comp.  Matt.  ii.  22,  xiv.  9); 
nnd  it  was  with  but  little  justification  that  Aukiita. 
II.  styhnl  himself  "  king,"  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  but  a  tetrarch. 

Bibmoorapht:  Winer.  U.  It.  *1  <sl..  o.r.:  Seliorw,  OchA.  *! 
eil..  I.  433. 

l    C.  S.  Kit. 

TKTUAN.    See  Morocco. 

TEWELES,  HEINRICH:  Austrian  drama 
tist;  bom  at  Prague  Nov.  13,  1856,  He  made  his 
d.'but  in  1881  with  a  drama  entitled  "Die  Schau- 
sph  lerin."  His  other  works  are:  "  Kampf  tun  die 
Sprat-he,"  1884;  "  Die  Armen,"  novel,  18H5;  "  Pressc 
und  Staat,"  1886;  "Eherecht,"  a  comedy,  1886; 
"Schuleder  Fniuen,"  comedy,  1887;  "  Der  Bingdes 
Polvkrntes."  comedy,  18N8;  "  Gesellschafterin." 
comedy,  1889;  "Der  Hundertste  Geburtstag."  play. 
1MUI ;  "Mein  Papii."  farce.  1893;  "Johann  Strauss," 
play,  1894;  "Demetrius."  a  rewritten  version  of 
Hebbel'splay,  1895;  "  Volkafreund,"  sketch.  1898; 
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ami  "Beiting  sur  Gocthefcicr  in  Prag,"  1899.  He 
published  also  the  u  Pragcr  Dichterbucli,"  1893. 

Tcweles  is  dramaturgist  of  the  German  Laudes- 
theater  in  his  native  city. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

TEXAS:  Largest  state  in  the  American  Union; 
admitted  in  1845;  seceded  Feb.  1,  1861;  and  read 
milted  in  1870.    Previous  to  its  admission  to  the 
Union,  Texas  was  an  independent  republic  (1836-45). 

Samuel  Isaacs  removed  from  the  United  States  to 
Texas  in  1821,  with  Austin's  first  colonists.  For 
serving  in  the  army  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  he  w  as 
given  320  acres  of  land.    When  Abraham  Cohen 
Labatt  visited  Texas  in  1831,  he  found 
Early      at  Velasco  Jacob  Henry  and  Jacob 
Settlement  Lynns,  of  England  and  Charleston, 
and        S.  C,  respectively,  engaged  in  mer- 

Mexican  cantile  pursuits.  Jacob  Henry's  will 
War.  provided  for  the  building  of  a  hospi- 
tal at  Velasco.  Nacogdoches  seems  to 
have  been  the  center  of  immigration.  Prominent 
settlers (1852-40)  were  Adolphus  Sterne,  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Ficd»nian  war,  subsequently  acting  as 
alcalde  and  otlicial  interpreter;  Dr.  Joseph  Hertz 
and  his  brother  Hyiuan,  Simon  Schloss,  Albert 
Emanuel.  Sam.  Minis  (who  married  a  sisterof  Offen- 
bach, the  Composer),  and  Simon  Weiss.  They  were 
pioneers  in  mercantile  enterprises,  and  served  the 
government  in  civil  and  military  capacities.  Simon 
and  Jacob  Mussina  settled  in  Galveston  (1836),  the 
former  editing  a  paper  and  practising  law.  Edward 
J.  Johnson,  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  killed  while 
fighting  under  Fannin  at  Goliad  (1836),  where  three 
other  Jews  also  fought — Benjamin  H.  Mordecal 
(killed  by  Indians  in  1840),  M.  K.  Moses,  and  Her- 
man Elirenlnrg.  Notable  services  were  rendered  to 
Texas  by  I^  vi  Charles  Harby  (sometimes  kuown  as 
Levi  Myers  Hahhy),  lsadore  Dvkii,  and  Leon  Dyeii. 
Michael  Seeligson  settled  in  Galveston  in  1836;  he 
was  alderman  of  the  city  in  1840  and  1848,  mayor 
in  1853,  and  worked  untiringly  for  the  annexation 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
Henry  Seeligson,  his  son,  went  to  Galveston  from 
Michigan  in  1889,  held  several  military  appolnt- 
ments,  and  fought  in  three  wars,  in  one  of  which 
he  was  highly  complimented  by  Gen.  Zachnry 
Taylor.  Prominent  in  the  early  wars,  from  San 
Jacinto  (1835)  to  the  war  with  Mexico  (184(1),  were: 
Eugene  Joseph  Chimenc,  Kohn  (Texasspy-company ). 
Henry  Wiener,  Moses  Albert  Levy  (surgeon  general 
in  Sam.  Houston's  army  in  the  Texas-Mexican  war; 
was  present  at  the  storming  of  the  Alamo,  Dec.  5, 
1835).  A.  Wolf  (killed  in  the  Alamo,  1836;  his  name 
is  inscribed  on  the  Alamo  monument  at  Austin),  Dr. 
Isaac  Lyons  of  Charleston  (surgeon-general,  1836), 
and  D.  I.  Kokernot.  Michael  do  Young,  a  French 
Jew,  scl  tied  in  San  Augustine  in  1840,  and  furnished 
the  necessary  equipment  to  volunteers  during  the 
war  with  Mexico.  Three  years  earlier  Edward  S. 
Solomon  settled  in  the  same  town.  Many  acres  of 
land  in  Texas,  now  under  cultivation,  were  origi- 
nally allotted  to  David  Moses  and  Michael  de  Young 
for  services  rendered  to  the  republic. 

Jacob  de  Cordova  (b.  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 
1808;  d.  Texas,  1868)  removed  to  Galveston  from 


New  Orleans  in  1887,  and  became  an  expert  in  real 
estate;  "Do  Cordova's  Land  Agency"  was  known 
throughout  the  states.  Upon  a  visit 
Jacob  de  to  Jamaica  in  1833  he  founded  the 
Cordova.  "Dally  Gleaner."  In  1856  he  pub- 
lished at  Austin  "The  Texas  Emi- 
grant's and  Traveler's  Guide -Hook,"  and  later 
"Texas,  Her  Resources  and  Her  Public  Men  "  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1808).  Ik;  Cordova  introduced  the  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  into  Texus.  In  1847  he  represented 
Harris  county  in  the  Texas  legislature,  and  in  1840 
he  laid  out  the  city  of  Waco.  During  1850-58  he 
lectured  on  the  resourccsof  Texas  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  in  England.  In  1848  his 
brother  Phinehas  (b.  Philadelphia,  1819;  d.  1903) 
joined  him  in  the  establishment  of  the  "Texas 
Herald,"  a  fortnightly.  Phinehas  subsequently  ed- 
ited in  Austin  the  "South  Western  American,"  a 
weekly  (1849-52),  which  successfully  advocated  the 
loaning  of  the  school-fund  and  the  donating  of  a 
portion  of  the  public  lands  to  aid  the  building  of 
railroads. 

Emigration  to  Texas  found  an  active  advocate  in 
Henry  Castro  (b.  France,  1780;  d.  Mexico,  1861). 
In  1842  Castro  entered  into  a  contract  with  Sam. 
Houston.  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  to  set- 
tle a  colony  west  of  the  Medina,  and  Houston  ap- 
pointed him  consul-general  in  France  for  Texas. 
Between  1843  and  1846  Castro  sent  to  Texas  5.000 
emigrants  from  the  Rhenish  provinces — the  first  or- 
ganized emigration  to  Texas  from  a  foreign  country ; 
considering  the  unsettled  slatcof  the  country,  it  was 
a  masterly  undertaking.  These  emigrants  settled 
in  the  towns  of  Castrovillo  nnd  Quihi  (1845),  Van- 
denburg(  1846),  and  D'Hanis(1847).  Castro  county, 
in  northwest  Texas,  was  named  in  honor  of  this  in- 
trepid Jew.  who  sank  8150,000  of  his  personal  estate 
in  the  venture.  Castro  published  pamphlets  and 
niapsin  French  and  German  to  facilitate  his  emigra- 
tion scheme. 

The  Jewish  settlers  in  each  district  began  com- 
munal life  by  establishing  first  a  cemetery  and  then 
a  synagogue.  A  cemetery  was  established  in  Hous- 
ton in  1844,  and  a  synagogue  in  1854:  in  Galveston, 
1852  and  1868  respectively ;  iu  San  Antonio,  1854  and 
1872;  in  Austin,  1866  and  1876;  in  Waco,  I860  and 
1881 ;  in  Dallas,  1872  and  1874. 

German  Immigration  from  the  fifties  to  the  seven- 
ties was  followed  by  Russian  immigration  from  the 
eighties  to  the  present  time  (1905);  during  the  latter 
period  Orthodox  synagogues  have  been  erected  in  all 
the  foregoing  cities.  Synagogues,  cemeteries,  and 
communally  active  congregations  exist  in  the  follow- 
ing towns:  Beaumont  (synagogue  erected  1895), 
Brenham  (1895).  Corsicana(1898).  El  Paso(  1898*.  Fort 
Worth  (Orthodox.  1892;  Reform.  1904),  Gainesville 
(1882),  Hempstead  (1897),  Marshall 
Syna-      (1886),  Palestine  (1900).  Texarkana 

gog^ee.     (1900).  Tyler  (1889).  Victoria  (1894). 

There  arc  cemeteries  in  Bon  ham, 
Brownsville,  Bryan.  Calvert,  Cleburne,  Columbus, 
Corpus  Christi.  Denison,  Funis,  Greenville,  Halletts- 
ville.  Henderson,  Jefferson,  Laredo,  Lufkin,  Luting, 
Marlln.  Mexia.  Mineola,  Nacogdoches,  Navasota, 
Orange.  Wharton.  In  these  towns  services  are  held 
on  Rosh  ha-Shanah  and  Yom  Kippur,  and  religious 
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schools  have  been  organized  in  most  of  them,  largely 
through  the  influence  of  Jeannette  Miriam  Goldlsrg. 
Hebrew  lienevolcnt  associations,  ladies'  auxiliary 
ami  general  social  societies,  anil  branches  of  national 
anil  inlernaiional  Jewish  organizations  arc  wide 
spread;  a  few  Zionists  are  found  in  the  larger 
cities. 

The  following  towns  in  addition  to  those  which 
have  been  mentioned  have  from  two  to  ten  Jewish 
families  each:  Abilene,  Alto,  Alvarado,  Amarillo. 
Aqnilla.  Bceville,   Hellville.    Bremond.  Caldwell. 

Clarkaville,  Columbia,  Crockett,  Decatur,  Del  Rio, 

Denton.  Eagle  Lake,  Eagle  Pass,  Klgin,  Farmers 
ville,  Oiddiugs,  Gonzales,  Gr«>csheck.  Ilearne,  ilills- 
boro.  Honey  Grove,  Jacksonville,  Kaufman.  Ken- 
nedy, Kyle.  Ijigrange.  Llano,  I.ockhart,  Loogvlew, 
Mc  Dude.  M<  Kinney,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mount  Ver- 
non, Paris,  Pittsburg.  Richmond.  Rio  Grande  City. 
Rockdale.  Husk,  Sjiii  Angelo,  San  Diego,  Schulcn 
burg,  S>i'al y .  Seguin,  Sherman,  Skidmore.  Sulphur 
Springs, 'lay lor.  Temple,  Terrell,  Uvahle,  Waeldcr. 
Waxahaciiie,  Weatherford.  Weimar,  Wichita  Fills, 
Willis.  Wills'  Point,  and  Yoakum. 

In  the  early  days,  before  then-  was  any  Jewish 
communal  life,  Intermarriage  between  Jew  sand  non- 
Jews  was  not.  uncommon;  but  to-day  throughout 
the  state,  although  Jew  and  Gentile  mingle  freely. 
Intermarriage  does  not  obtain  to  any  appreciable 
degree. 

During  the  Civil  war  103  Texas  Jews  served  in 
the  Contending  armies  (Simon  Wolf,  "The  Jew  as 
Patriot.  Soldier,  and  Citizen."  p.  424),  and  the  de- 
fense of  Galveston  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  name  of  Capt.  L.  C.  Harby  (ib.  pp.  72  tt  tap/., 
110).  The  number  of  Texas  Jews  serving  w  ith  the 
American  forces  in  the  Spanish-American  war  (1898) 
was:  regular  officers  anil  eidisted  men.  67  (state 
volunteers);  mm -commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
2.5.  Benjamin  Frenkel  was  surgeon 
Texas  Jews  on  the  U.  S.  S.  "Hornet."  and  subse 

in  Army  quently  served  at  the  naval  station 
and  Navy,  at  Snn  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  Adjutant- 
General  Gpenheimer.  Texns  State 
Militia,  served  as  colonel  of  the  Second  Volunteer 
Infantry  ami  major-general  of  the  Texas  Volunteer 
Guard  (-Am.  Jewish  Year  Book."  1900-1.  pp.  53.', 
et  ««/.).  Colonel  Openheimer  Is  a  memt>er  of  the 
National  Board  for  the  IVomotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tise, appointed  by  the  secretary  of  war  March  11. 
1893. 

Jews  are  found  in  both  houses  of  the  Texas  legis- 
lature; Jewish  physicians  and  lawyers  are  to  be  met 
with  in  all  the  larger  towns;  and  the  suite's  second 
assistant  attorney-general,  Isaac  Lovenlierg.  is  a 
Jew.  as  was  l/co  N.  Levi  (b.  Victoria.  Texas.  18.50; 
d.  New  York  city.  1904). 

In  C.  W.  Raines's  "A  Bibliography  of  Texas" 
(Austin.  l*9ft)  mention  is  made  of  the  following 
publications  of  interest  to  Jews:  George  M.  Walton, 
"The  Jews,  Their  Origin.  Historv,  and  Final  Des- 
tiny "  (Austin.  189.5);  J.  E.  McAshen.  "The  Jews,"  in 
the  "Texas  Quarterly";  Major  It  Rush  Plumley. 
"PiK'tus  for  Rosh  Hashono "  (Galveston.  1N7ft-7*i, 
Mrs  Ijcah  Cohen  HaKUV  is  the  author  of  the  "Flag 
Song  of  Texas  " 

A  considerable  number  of  local   anil  national 


Jewish  and  non-sectarian  institutions  have  la-en  the 
beneficiaries  of  Texas  Jews;  in  this  way  the  names 
of  Roaauna  Osterman.  isadore  Dyer.  Mrs.  Tennie  II. 
Northman,  Moritz  Koppcrl,  anil  Isabella  Kopperl 
have  become  well  known. 

Texas  has  a  total  (xipulation  of  3,048,710,  of 
whom  alNiut  17.500  are  Jews.  The  Jewish  popula- 
tion is  increasing  as  a  consequence  of  direct  immi- 
gration from  Europe  through  the  port  of  Galveston. 

Bee  America  ;  Dallas;  Galvkston;  Hoiston;  San 
Antonio. 

Bl iu.ioor a !•  m  y  :   Hennr  Cohen.  Srttlrmritt  at  llir  Jftrr  fn 
TtJra*;  MeW.  Tin  ./«•">  IN  frtiw.  Itmru  <  <Mfrn.  I'uinrrr 
and  OAtmto,  in  /km.  Am.  Jew,  JfW.  Soc.  Noa  S.  4.5; 
Slmuli  Wolf,  Th.  J.  ir.u.  I'tUruJ.  S.J.d.  r.  amt  I  itiz-n. 
a.  H.  C. 

TEXEIRA      See  Tk.IXKIKA. 
THANKSGIVING     See  Bkskoutions 

THEBEN,  KOPPEL  (JACOB  BEN  ABRA- 
HAM MANDL  :  President  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Preshurg.  died  at  Prague  Aug.  2ft.  1799. 
As  "shetadlan"  ol  the  Hungarian  Jews  he  gained 
distinction;  and  under  Joseph  II..  Lco|»nhl  II..  and 
Francis  I.  he  lalmrcd  indefatigably  in  lichalf  of  his 
coreligionists,  striving  to  protect  them  from  harsh 
regulations.  On  Marc  h  31.  1783.  Joseph  11.  issued 
the  proclamation  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
culture  of  the  Hungarian  Jews  and  the  beginning 
of  a  happier  era.  One  of  its  provisions,  however, 
was  that  the  Jews  should  not  wear  beards;  but 
Theben  obtained  the  revocation  of  this  clause. 
When  Joseph  II.  compelled  the  Hungarian  Jews  to 
perform  military  service,  Theben  sought,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  have  this  ordinance  also  revoked. 
In  these  undertakings  his  associate  was  Napbtali 
ben  Isaac  Judah  Rosentlial.  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
Moor,  and  in  his  youth  a  friend  of  Moaes  Mendels- 
sohn. 

In  1791.  when  lipoid  II.  was  crow ncd  at  Pivs- 
burg,  the  Hungarian  Jews,  led  by  Theben,  arranged 
an  enthusiastic  celebration,  during  which  Theben 
urged  the  king  not  to  require  the  Jews  to  serve  any 
longer  as  soldiers.  On  this  occasion  the  king  pre- 
sented ThelKii  with  a  gold  medal.  In  the  same 
year  Theben  strove  to  free  certain  Jews  who  had 
been  imprisoned  and  tortured  in  Per  on  account  of 
a  blood  accusation.  Indeed,  there  was  scarcely 
any  important  matter  connected  with  the  Jews 
in  which  the  Thelien  community  did  not  take  an 
active  part. 

"Theben"  (Hungarian.  -  Deveny  ")  la  the  name 
of  a  place  near  Preshurg,  whence  Thcbcn's  ances- 
tors probably  came. 

BtailOOIUPIir:  linmtJt  Retell.  llrth-EI.  Z<\  Ml,  II.  IKl  .>! ; 
J.«lm»  l.evlii*.hn,  KiiMn  1<i'h^.i/i  KopptX  IfccBeW,  Warsaw, 

k.  c.  A.  Br. 

THEBES:  Ancient  and  famous  city  of  Greece; 
Capital  of  Boot  ia.  Although  there  is  no  documen- 
tary evidence  of  the  presence  of  Jews  at  Thebes  in 
antiquity,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  resided 
there,  since  their  coreligionists  had  lived  from  a 
very  early  period  throughout  Greece,  including  the 
neighboring  cities  of  Athkns  and  Cokintii.  while 
in  the  letter  of  Agrippa  to  the  emperor  Cains.  Bu>o- 
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tia  is  described  as  inhabited  by  Jews  (Philo.  "  Legn- 
Ik)  ud  Caium,"  £  36).  At  the  time  of  I  lie  First  Cru« 
si»de  si  certain  Tobias  of  Thebes  is  described  as  bring 
ing  Messianic  prophecies  from  Salouica  to  Cairo 
("J.  Q.  R."  x.  148),  and  in  Al  I.Iarizi's  "Tobkc- 
moui  "  (e<l.  Lagarde,  p.  92)  mention  is  made  of  one 
Michael  ben  Caleb  of  Thebes.  Abraham  ZlltM  (or 
Zuta)  of  Thebes,  moreover,  was  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  Sifra  (Zuuz,  in  Ashcr's  ed.  of 
Benjamin  of  Tudcla's  "  Itinerary."  ii.  86;  Michael. 
-  Or  ha  Hayyim."  No.  86) ;  for  the  study  of  the  Mid 
rashim  was  cull  ivatiii  in  Thebes  as  well  asclscwhere 
in  the  Byzantine  empire. 

These  scanty  data  are  inBiifllcient  to  determine  the 
size  <d  t lie  Jew  ish  community  in  Thetis,  the  earli- 
est specific  information  in  relation  to  which  is  de- 
rived from  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (ed.  Grunhut.  i.  15), 
who  describes  the  city  as  a  large  one  with  more  than 
2.000  Jewish  families,  including  the  most  skilful 
manufacturers  of  silk  and  purple  iu  all  Greece. 
Among  them  were  many  students  of  the  Mishnah 
and  of  the  Talmud:  and  they  belonged  to  the  fore- 
most scholars  of  their  age.  At  the  head  of  the  com- 
munity stood  It.  Aaron  Kuti,  his  brother  R.  Moses, 
It  Elijah  Tortono.  and  K.  Joktan;  and  their  equals 
were  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Greek  dominions 
except  Constantinople.  Of  the  large  and  prominent 
community  of  Thebes  no  further  data  exist. 

B.  c.  S.  Kit. 

THEFT  (n3iJ)  AND  STOLEN  GOOD8.- 
The  Moral  Aspect:  To  steal  is  to  break  one  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  uThou  shalt  not  steal''; 
and  it  is  immaterial  whether  one  steals  from  an 
Israelite  or  from  an  idolatrous  Gentile,  from  an 
adult  or  from  a  child.  The  value  of  a  perutuh  was 
regarded  as  the  minimum  value  the  theft  of  which 
constituted  a  complete  transgression.  But  it  is  for- 
bidden to  steal  anything,  even  as  a  joke,  or  with 
the  intention  of  returning  it  or  of  paying  for  it  ;  for 
bjf  acting  thus  a  person  learns  to  steal  in  earnest  (B. 
M.  Sib;  Satih.  57a). 

It  is  forbidden  to  buy  a  stolen  article;  Indeed,  it 
is  a  great  sin ;  for  thereby  the  hand  of  transgressors 
is  strengthened,  and  the  thief  is  led  to  steal  more. 
If  there  were  none  to  buy,  there  would  lie  none  to 

steal;  whence  the  Scripture,  "Whoso 
Receiver    is  partner  with  a  thief  hateth  his  own 
Worse  than  soul"  (l'rov.  xxix.  24). 

Thief.         And  one  should  not  buy  from  men 

whose  employment  indicates  that  tin- 
art  ides  offered  by  t  hem  belong  to  their  employers.  In 
the  Talmud  this  law  is  applied  mainly  to  herdsmen. 
Wool  or  kids  should  not  be  bought  from  them; 
milk  and  cheese  only  in  the  wilderness,  not  in  the 
settled  country.  However,  one  may  buy  four  sheep 
or  four  fleece*  from  the  shepherd  of  a  small  flock, 
and  five  from  the  shepherd  of  a  large  one,  there 
being  no  presumption  against  these  being  his  ow  n. 
Nor  should  grain  or  fruits  or  wood  lie  bought  from 
those  charged  with  watching  such  articles,  unless  the 
sellers  offer  their  wares  in  public,  with  the  baskets 
and  scales  before  them;  and  garden  stuff  should 
be  purchased  only  at  the  front  gate  of  the  gar- 
den, not  at  the  liack  gate.  It  is,  however,  allowable 
to  buy  produce  from  a  tenant  on  shares.  Goods 


should  not  be  bought  from  housewives,  from  serv- 
ants, or  from  children,  except  those  articles  which 
such  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  owner.  Nor  should  remnants  be 
bought  from  an  artisan  working  up  for  his  custom- 
ers materials  which  by  the  custom  of  the  country 
do  not  belong  to  him:  and  in  all  cases  it  is  forbidden 
to  buy  from  a  person  who  says  "  Hide  it "  (B.  K. 
118b). 

Criminal  and  Civil  Liability :  There  is  this 
distinction  between  theft  and  robbery:  the  thief 
takes  the  property  of  another  secretly  and  without 
his  knowledge,  while  he  who  takes  openly  by  force 
is  not  a  thief,  but  a  robber.  One  is  not  punished  as 
a  thief  forstcaling  either  slaves,  or  documents  having 
no  intrinsic  value.  On  the  principle  that  where  the 
Torah  prescribes  another  penalty  for  a  forbidden 
act  stripes  are  not  inflicted,  the  only  punishment  for 
theft  is  double  restoration,  and  for  stealing  an  ox  or 
sheep,  and  selling  or  slaughtering  it.  fourfold  and 
fivefold  compensation  (Ex.  x.\i.  37, 

Punish-  xxii.  8);  and  on  the  strength  Of  the 
ment       words  (ib.  xxii.  8)  "he  shall  pay 

Double     double  to  his  neighbor  "  it  is  held  that 

Bestitu-  he  who  steals  either  from  a  Gentile  or 
tion.  from  the  Sanctuary  is  held  only  for 
single  compensation:  in  other  words, 
he  is  not  punished  at  all.  No  compensation  may  be 
recovered  from  infants — not  even  simple  restitution 
if  the  stolen  article  has  been  consumed  —  nor  from 
a  slave,  as  he  has  no  property;  but  should  the 
latter  be  manumitted,  he  is  then  liable  for  double 
compensation.  It  is,  however,  the  duty  of  the  court, 
when  a  boy  is  caught  stealing,  to  cause  a  moderate 
whipping  to  be  administered  to  him,  and  to  a  slave 
n  sound  whipping,  so  as  to  check  the  stealing  habit. 
The  master  is  not  liable  for  what  his  slave  steals  any 
more  than  for  damage  arising  from  the  latter's  negli- 
gence. 

The  verse  quoted  above  refers  to  the  depositary 
who  steals  deposited  goods.  It  orders  double  com- 
pensation only  from  him  whom  the  judges  con- 
demn. Hence  this  penalty  can  not  be  imposed 
where  the  thief  confesses;  and  opinions  in  the  Tal- 
mud go  so  far  as  to  relieve  him,  if  he  confesses  to 
the  court,  of  all  but  simple  restitution,  even  though 
witnesses  appear  against  him  immediately  there- 
after. Nor  can  he  in  any  case  be  sold  for  a  Hebrew 
servant  in  satisfaction  of  more  than  simple  restitution 
(Kid.  18a.  expounding  Ex.  xxii.  2).  lie  who  steals 
a  thing  from  a  thief  la-fore  the  owner  has  given  up 
the  hope  of  recovery,  and  before  the  thing  has  been 
changed  in  substance,  is  not  liable  to  the  penalty, 
either  to  the  first  thief  or  to  the  owner.  To  make  him 
liable  for  double  compensation  there  must  be  such  a 
taking  of  possession  by  the  thief  as  would  in  a  salo 
give  "kinyau  "  (see  Ai.iknation  and  Arqrismox); 
hence  pulling  the  article  or  beast  as  long  as  it  is 
within  the  owner's  premises,  even  with  delivery  to 
a  third  person,  is  not  sufficient ;  but  lifting  it,  which 
always  gives  kinyan,  completes  the  theft  (B.  K. 
vii.  6). 

The  fourfold  restitution  for  an  ox  which  the  thief 
has  sold  or  slaughtered  and  the  fivefold  restitution 
for  a  sheep  or  goat  so  disposed  of  are  thus  treated  in 
the  Mishnah  (ib.  vii.  2): 
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'Mle  who  ha>  stolen,  as  proved  by  two  witnesses,  and  ha*  itlatairh- 
U-red,  u  [  r-'v.-.  by  these  or  by  two  oUkts,  must  pay  fourfold 
»r  fivefold ;   he  who  ha*  stolen  and  sold  on  (be 

Fourfold  Ha  Mint  h.  stolen  and  sold  for  Idol-worsbtp.  slolcn 
and  Fivefold  and  ahititrht>-n-<l  on  the  itny  of  Atonement, 
Restitution,  stolen  his  father's beast  and  slaughtered or  sold 
and  whose  father  then  dies,  or  stolen  and 
slaughtered  and  baa  then  consecrated,  pays  fourfold  and  five- 
fold !  be  who  ban  stolen  and  slatigl  tered  for  use  as  a  medicine 
or  as  food  for  dog*,  or  has  slaughtered  and  the  carcass  proves  to 
he  unsound  ["  terefab "],  or  has  slsiigblervd  common  food 
within  the  Temple  yard,  pays  fourfold  or  fivefold." 

The  validity  of  the  last  two  provisions  is  disputed. 
After  another  section  dealing  with  the  liability  of 
plotting  witnesses  (see  Ai.ibi)  who  have  testified 
against  the  supposed  thief  <i6.  vii.  4).  the  Mishnah 

proceed*: 

"  He  who,  acrordlng  to  two  witness*-*,  has  stolen  and.  iu  - 
cording  to  one  witness  or  bis  own  admission,  has  slaughtered 
or  sold  nays  twofold  restitution,  but  not  fourfold  or  nvefold  : 
be  who  has  stolen  or  slaughtered  on  tbe  Sahbath.  or  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Idol-worship,  or  has  stolen  from  his  father  and,  his 
father  having  died,  has  sold  and  slaughtered  thereafter,  or 
has  sold  and  01  insccrst*-d  and  thereafter  sold  or  slaughtered, 
pays  double,  but  not  fourfold  or  Bvelold  (with  a  disputed  dls- 
Unrtlon,  Hi.  vlt.  5J.  He  who  has  sold  all  but  a  one-hundredth 
part  thereof  (which  refers  to  other  than  horns  or  fleece]  or  has 
sold  an  article  in  which  be  himself  has  a  Joint  interest,  or  has 
slaughtered  In  an  unlawful  maimer,  nays  twofold,  but  not  four- 
toll!  or  fivefold.  He  who  has  stolen  within  tbe  domain  of  tbe 
owner,  but  has  sold  or  slaughtered  outside  thereof,  pays  fourfold 
or  fivefold ;  but  if  he  has  stolen  and  sold  or  slaughtered  all 

The  depositary  who,  when  he  has  converted  goods 
to  his  own  use.  claims  that  they  are  lost,  is  deemed 
a  thief  (Ex.  xxii.  H) ;  and  if  the  deposit  is  an  ox  or  a 
lamb,  which  he  has  sold  or  slaughtered,  he  is  liable 
to  fourfold  or  fivefold  restitution  (B.  K\  lOGa). 

In  the  baraila  under  these  sections  there  arc  a 
number  of  other  distinctions,  especially  as  to  the 
conditions  and  value  of  a  stolen  beast  at  the  time  of 
the  theft  and  the  time  of  the  trial.  The  restitution, 
beyond  the  Bimple  return  of  the  stolen  thing,  is  in 
all  cases  to  be  made  in  money,  not  in  kind. 

It  happens  sometimes  that,  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
grace, athief  volunUrilyrestoresa  stolen  article  with- 
out acquainting  the  owner  of  the  restitution.  In 
such  a  ease,  if  he  puts  it  back  in  its  place  and  it  is 
lost  or  stolen  In-fore  the  owner  who  has  missed  it  has 
knowledge  of  its  return,  the  repentant  thief  is  liable 
for  the  loss  (if>,  118a,  where  some  nice  distinctions 
will  be  found). 

The  Stolen  Article;  Title:  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, when  the  stolen  thing  is  given,  bartered,  or  sold 
to  a  third  person,  or  when,  upon  tbe  death  of  the  thief, 
its  possession  passes  to  his  sons,  the  title  remains 
in  the  former  owner;  and  his  rights  are  more  fully 
enforced  as  regards  goods  stolen  than  those  taken 
by  robbery  and  force.  However,  the  Talmud  speaks 
of  au  "institution  of  the  market"  (tb. 
Sale  115a),  according  to  which,  when  the 
in  Market  seller  of  the  stolen  go<ids  is  not  a  no- 
Overt,  torious  thief,  the  owner  should  repay 
to  the  buyer  the  price — generally 
much  less  than  the  value  of  the  goods — which  the 
latter  has  paid  the  thief,  should  take  the  stolen  thing, 
and  should  then  go  to  law  with  the  thief  re- 
garding the  sum  paid  This  institution  calls  to 
mind  the  sale  in  market  overt  under  the  common 
law  of  England.    But,  to  bring  the  institution  into 


play,  the  thief  must  have  sold  for  monej  :  it  does 
not  apply  where  he  has  paid  a  debt  with  the  stolen 
thing;  but  it  does  apply  when.'  he  has  pawned  the 
thing  for  an  advance  of  money. 

It  would  seem  that  the  circumstances  mentioned 
above,  under  which  it  is  forbidden  to  buy  goods  be- 
cause they  arc  presumably  stolen,  would  affect  not 
only  the  conscience  but  also  the  title  of  the  buyer; 
but  the  codes  do  not  say  so  explicitly,  referring 
only  to  purchase  from  a  notorious  thief.  Certainly 
the  words  "  Hide  it  "  are  an  indication  of  theft. 

If  the  stolen  thing  lias  been  sold  after  the  owner 
has  lost  all  ho|>e  of  recovery  (see  ROBBERY)  or  after 
it  has  lost  its  shape  and  name,  the  title  passes  to  the 
buyer.  It  is  remarked  that  where  the  stolen  articles 
are  (Hebrew)  books,  the  presumption  will  hardly 
ever  arise  that  the  owner  has  lost  all  hope  of  recov- 
ery, inasmuch  as  the  thief  can  not  sell  them  to  Gen- 
tiles, but  only  to  Israelites. 

When  implements,  books,  or  other  articles  in  a 
house  are  not  kept  for  sale,  and  some  are  stolen,  and 
the  owner  rinds  them  and  recognizes  them  as  his;  or 
when  good*  art?  kept  for  sale,  but  the  owner,  after  a 
theft,  recognizes  articles  that  were  kept  to  lie  hired 
out,  then  the  owner  should  prove  by  witnesses  ihtit 
they  are  his.  and  the  buyer  should  swear  in  solemn 
form  what  he  has  paid  for  them.  On  repaying  this 
amount  the  owner  should  recover  his  goods,  but  not 
otherwise;  for.  as  the  Mishnah  (ir>.  x.  8)  says,  he 
might  have  sold  them  to  a  third  person,  from  whom 
they  were  bought.  This  passage  in  the  Mishnah  is 
a  basis  for  the  "institution  of  the  market"  found, 
as  altove  cited,  in  the  Talmud. 

BiBi.inoRAPHT  :  Ji.  A'-  eh.  vlt.,  x..  and  Talmud  thereon  :  Yad, 
tientbah ;  Shulfyan  -.imk,  IJothtn  Afi*h|«i{.  M  2is-2f#. 

w.  b.  L.  N.  I). 

THEOCRACY  (Greek,  Btxxparfa)  :  System  of 
state  organization  and  government  in  which  God  is 
recognized  as  the  ruler  in  whose  name  authority  is 
exercised  by  His  chosen  agents,  the  Priests  or  the 
Prophet*.  The  word  in  its  technical  meaning  seems 
to  have  been  first  used  by  Josephus.  to  describe  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Jewish  government  as  devised 
under  divine  direction  by  Moses:  "Our 

Derived  legislator  .  .  .  ordained  our  govern - 
from  ment  to  be  what,  by  a  strained  expres- 
Joaephua.  sion.  may  be  termed  a  theocracy,  by 
ascribing  the  authority  and  the  power 
to  God "  ("Contra  Ap."  ii..  §  17). 

The  term  expresses  most  succinctly  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  historiographers,  and  more 
especially  that  of  the  books  which  are  written  from 
a  priest.ly-Ix*vitical  point  of  view  (e.g..  Chronicles, 
the  Levitical  code  P).  Basic  to  the  notion  is  tin- 
relation  of  Israel  to  God  as  His  peculiar  people 
(COOip.  Ex.  xix,  which  therefore  Is  to  constitute 
"a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation  ■  (it,  xix. 
(J).  By  redeeming  Israel  from  Egyptian  bondage 
God  has  acquired  this  |x-oplo  for  Himself  (ib.  xv. 
16).  The  wonderful  manifestations  of  divine  power 
at  the  Bed  Sea  proclaim  G<xl  the  Buler  forever  (/A. 
xv.  IS).  Moses  is  only  God's  man,  bringing  the 
people's  concerns  before  Yitwii  (in.  xviii.  19).  and 
communicating  to  the  people  God's  will.  Gideon 
rejects  the  proffered  crown  on  the  plea  that  God 
alone  should  rule  over  Israel  (Judges  viii.  22  et  »eq.). 
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Tin'  desire  of  the  people  for  a  king  is  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  the  rejection  of  Yhwh  (I  Sam.  viii. 
7).  Even  after  the  kingdom  is  estahlished  God  is 
said  to  go  before  the  king  (II  Sam.  v.  24).  There- 
fore, down  to  their  least  details  all  legal,  political, 
and  social  provisions  are  essentially  religious,  as  the 
direet  outflow  of  God's  regal  and  supreme  will;  and 
the  Torah  as  God's  word  is  the  ultimate  revelation 
of  the  divine  King's  commands,  and  the  basic  law 
of  the  nation.  Even  the  retribution  meted  out.  to 
criminals  and  their  deteetion  are  the  immediate  con- 
cern of  Ood  (Lev.  xx.  3.  5-6,  xxiv.  12;  xx.  20;  Num. 
v.  12  et  *■//.  ;  Josh.  vif.  16). 

The  visible  king— originally  not  known  and  rec- 
ognized in  Israel —is  seated  on  God's  throne  (I  Chron. 
xxix.  28;  comp.  ib.  xxviii.  5).  His  authority  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  real  ruler. 

Relation    God:   hence  the  prophet's  preroga- 

Between  tive  to  dethrone  even  the  king  (comp. 
Heavenly  Samiki.:  see  I  Sam.  xv.  26,  xvl.  1  et 
and       »eq. ;  I  Kings  xi.  20.  xiv.  10,  xvi.  1  el 

Earthly  *eq.,  xxi.  21).  The  king  represents  bc- 
Ruler.  fore  the  people  the  reflected  majesty  of 
God  (Ps.  xlv.  7).  The  king's  enemies 
are  God's  enemies  (Ps.  ii.  1  et  xxi.  10):  hence 
the  Messianic  visions  are  organically  interwoven  with 
the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  in  the  dynasty  of 
David  (see  Messiah).  Hut  the  rerise  of  this  theo- 
cratic kingdom  in  Israel  will  coincide  with  the 
acknowledgment  of  God  as  the  ruler  over  the 
whole  earth  (see  'AllRV:  Rosh  ha-Shanah;  Sho- 
fa  it). 

It  is  certain  that  in  antiquity  every  people  felt 
itself  to  be  under  the  direet  tutelage  and  govern- 
ment of  its  ancestral  god :  all  government  in  ancient 
days  was  theocratic ;  and  the  conception  that  Israel 
is  bound  to  be  loyal  to  Yhwh  is  not  exceptional.  In 
the  stories  relating  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  Saul's  fam- 
ily and  the  choice  of  David,  later  antipathies  and 
sympathies  of  the  prophetic  party  come  to  light 
(see  Samiei.;  Sai  l).  The  theocratic  idea,  in  the 
sense  that  it  postulates  the  supreme  authority*  of  the 
Torah  with  the  effect  of  making  Israel  a  holy  nation, 
is  the  final  development  of  the  Levitical-saccrdotal 
program  culminating  in  P.  and  carried  out  under 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  leading  at  the  same  time  to  the 
recasting  of  antecedent  history  along  thelinesof  this 
sacerdotal  program  (see  Chhonici.es). 

An  original  theocratic  republicanism  of  Israel 
can  not  be  admitted.  The  tribal  organization  of 
Israel  was  none  other  than  that  obtaining  among  its 
cognates.  The  restrictions  placed  upon  royal  au- 
thority (Deut.  xvll.  14-20)  by  the  Deuteronomist 
reflect  on  the  practises  prevailing  at  court,  as  the 
strictures  placed  on  the  lips  of  Samuel  (I  Sam.  viii. 
6  et  *eq.)  describe  actual  conditions  that  prevailed  in 
pre-Dctiteronomic  times  and  that  were,  of  course, 
condemned  by  the  Prophets.  The  hereditary  king- 
dom was  probably  an  adopted  foreign  (CanaanitiRh) 
institution;  the  Israelitlsh  tribes,  jealous  of  their  in 
dependence,  being  ruled  by  elders  (sheiks)  or  Judges, 
possibly  by  elective  monarchs.  But  even  these 
sheiks  were  only  in  so  far  agents  of  theocracy  as  the 
"oracles'*  of  the  tribal  deity  were  consulted  ami 
ol>eyed.  The  dominance  of  the  Law  is  as  clearly 
recognized  in  Islam  us  it  ever  was  in  post-exilic 


Judaism.  In  fact,  Islam  is  even  to-day  a  theocracy 
(comp.  Juynboll.  "Handleiding  der  Mohamme 
daanseh  Wctcnsehap,"  Leydcn,  1908). 

k.  E.  G.  H. 

THEODOR,  JULIUS  (JTJDAH) :  German 
rabbi;  born  Dec.  28.  1849,  at  Schmalleningken, 
East  Prussia.  He  studied  philosophy  and  Orieutalla 
at  the  University  of  Breslau  and  rabbinica  at  the 
Jewish  theological  seminary  in  the  sum./  city.  After 
receiving  from  Breslau  his  diploma  as  rabbi  and  his 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Kotdgsbcrg  (1876),  he 
became  second  rabbi  and  teacher  at  the  religious 
school  at  Bromherg.  In  1885  he  was  called  as  rabbi 
to  Berent ;  and  since  1888  he  has  occupied  the  rab- 
binate of  Bojanowo,  Posen.  In  1890  he  visited 
London,  Oxford,  and  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  midrashic  manuscripts  in  the  libraries 
of  those  cities. 
Theodor  is  the  author  of:  "-Zur  Composition  der 
ischen  Homilien.-'in  -  Monatsschrif t, "  1879-80; 
Mldraschim  zum  Pentateuch  und  der  Drei- 
jahrigc  Palastinische  Cyelus,"  ib.  1885-87;  "Der 
Midrasch  Bereschit  Rabha,"  ib.  1898-95;  and  "Bere- 
schit  Rahba  mit  Kritischem  Apparate  und  Kom- 
mcntare,'*  parts  i.  and  ii..  Berlin,  1908,  1904. 
s.  P.  T.  II. 

THEODORA  :  Queen  of  Bulgaria  from  1885  to 
1855;  born  nt  Tirnova  la  Grande,  capital  of  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  of  a  family  of  Byzantine 
Jews,  from  whom  she  received  the  Greek  name  of 
Theodora,  although  she  was  called  also  Sarah  and 
was  termed  u  the  beautiful  Jewess. "  She  was  chosen 
on  one  occasion  to  present  a  petition  to  Ivan  Alex- 
ander, Czar  of  Bulgaria,  and  that  monarch,  though 
he  had  had  two  wives  and  was  the  father  of  three 
children,  became  infatuated  with  her  and  married 
her  after  she  had  accepted  Christianity  of  her 
own  accord.  He  became  by  her  the  parent  of  three 
children:  two  sons,  named  Assen  and  Ivan  Chieh- 
mnn,  and  a  daughter,  called  Tamar  or  Mara  (but  see 
Jew.  Excyc.  iii.  426a,  #.r.  Bi  i.oahia). 

According  to  Christo  J.  Poppof.  an  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  Bulgaria,  the  Jews  of  Tirnova,  taking 
advantage  of  the  tact  that  one  of  their  number 
sat  on  the  throne,  and  presuming  on  the  queen's 
favor,  set  no  limits  to  their  insolence,  profaning  the 
icons,  the  churches,  even  the  eucharist  itself,  and 
blaspheming  all  that  Is  roost  sacred  to  Christianity ; 
so  that  their  evil  deeds  encouraged  heretics  and 
fomented  popular  disturbances. 

By  the  advice  of  the  patriarch  Theodore,  Ivan 
Alexander  called  a  national  council  in  1352.  which 
was  attended  by  all  the  prelates  of  the  country;  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  czar  himself  and  of  Queen 
Theodora  and  her  children  a  solemn  anathema  was 
pronounced  against  all  heretics  and  Jews,  and  their 
expulsion  from  the  country  was  decreed.  Owing  to 
the  entreaties  of  Theodora,  however,  three  Jews 
who  hud  been  condemned  to  death  for  blasphemy 
were  reprieved,  their  sentences  being  commuted  to 
other  punishment*,  but  in  accordan.ee  with  the  de- 
cree of  the  council,  the  community  of  Tirnova. 
which  had  long  inhabited  a  ghetto  at  the  foot  of  the 
citadel  of  Trapesitza,  was  dispersed,  and  Jews  never 
settled  again  in  that  city.    According  to  another  ac- 
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omit  (sec  Jkw.  Est  vc.  I.e.  p.  42«h).  they  emigrated 
to  Nicopolis  on  the  death  of  Ivan  Chicliman. 

Theodora  brought  her  influence  to  bear  on  ber 
husband  and  secured  the  throne  for  Ivan  Chicliman. 
her  own  son  by  him,  leaving  for  her  two  stepsons 
only  the  provinces  of  Widdin  and  Dobnidja,  anil 
thus  exposing  herself  to  the  charge  of  the  BulgiiriHii 
historians  that  in  her  maternal  blindness  she  weak 
cned  tlie  kingdom,  Ivan  Chicliman  was  defeated 
by  Sultan  Murad  I.  about  liWO;  and  Theodora  died 
some  years  later. 

BlliLKMiRAi'llv  :  Poppnf.  Klrimti.  lKmirr  fatriitrrhe  <it  Tir- 
tunm  rl  lit  TrniKnlztt.  Ptilllt>p><t>oltit,  IHit :  limit  <U*  /•>'•/»* 
ttr  i'Allinnct  ImuUitt  I'nirtrwllt,  July,  IHU.  A  jmrtnilt 
of  ThnMliM*  and  her  i  hildtvn  appear*  In  NmralA  Aiirutifii 
ITmut rurrnut,  Sofia,  IMC?. 

n.  M.  Fn. 

THEODORE  OF  M  OPS  U  EST I A  :  Christian 
bishop  un<l  Church  father;  born  and  educated  at 
Antioch;  died  at  Mopsuestia  aliout  429;  teaclier  of 
Ncstorius  and  Theodorct,  ami  the  foremost  exegetc 
of  the  school  of  Antioch,  which  was  represented 
also  by  Lucian,  DiodoniB,  and  several  others.  In 
that  school  t  he  historical  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  was  at  variance  with  the  allegor- 
ical hermeneutics  of  Oiiiokn,  had  become  the  rule; 
and  in  this,  the  only  rational  and  adequate  exegesis, 
no  one  in  antiquity  was  greater  than  Theodore,  who 
therefore,  is  iu  perfect  harmony  with  modern  meth- 
od* of  interpretation. 

The  early  maturity  of  his  friend  Chrysostom  im- 
pressed Theodore  to  such  an  extent  that  he,  after  a 
crisis  in  his  life,  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  published  his 
commentary  on  the  Psalms,  his  most 

Common-  important  work  from  a  Jewish  and  an 
tary  on  the  cxcgctical  point  of  view.    As  a  priest 

Psalms,  in  Antioch  Theodore  sided  with  Dio- 
dorus  ami  with  Flavian,  likewise  a 
famous  exegetc;  and  he  waged  an  active  wurfare 
against  A  Hans.  Apollinariaus,  and  other  heretics 
(Tlieodoret.  "  Historia  Ecelcsiastica."  v.  39),  al- 
though there  is  no  mention  of  Jews  in  the  long  list 
of  those  whom  he  opposed.  The  fame  which  he 
acquired  secured  for  him  the  bishopric  of  Mopsu- 
estia. which  In' retained  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
After  his  death  his  works,  like  those  of  Diodorus, 
were  declared  heretical  by  the  Fifth  Ecumenical 
Council  on  the  ground  that  he  had  interpreted  the 
Psalms  "in  Jewish  fashion. " 

None  of  the  Church  Fathers  equaled  Theodore 
either  in  accurate  grammatical  and  historical  In  r 
meneutics  or  in  originality  of  view.    His  commen- 
taries are  free  from  rhetoric  and  homiletics;  but 
this  very  fact  gives  them  value  in  the  eyes  of  mod- 
ern exegctcs.    lie  is,  moreover,  rigid  in  his  inter 
pretutions,  since  he  systematically  avoids  symliol 
isms  and  allegories,    lie  is  the  chief  authority,  the 
"interpreter"  par  excellence,  for  the  Syrian  Ncsto- 
rians.    The  bnldneM  of  his  hermeneutics  is  astonish 
ing;  and  in  his  criticism  he  is  centuries  ahead  of 
his  time. 

Theodore  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  the 
titles  of  forty  one  volumes  by  him  being  mentioned 
by  Assernani;  ami  to  these  works  must  be  added 
several  written  in  Syriae  (Assernani,  "Hibliotheca 
Orientalis  Clenientino  Vaticatm."  ii.  47*  >.    His  chief 


works  of  Jewish  interest  are  his  commentaries  on 
the  Psalms,  on  Job.  on  Canticles,  and  on  the 
Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  as  well  as 

Works.     his  five  lw>oks  against  the  allegorists; 

the  latter  work,  now  lost,  probably 
contained  his  principles  of  exegesis. 

Although  Theodore- made  the  mistake,  which 
Jkiuimk  alone  avoided,  of  interpreting  the  Septua- 
gint  instead  of  the  Hebrew,  he  knew  that  the  text 
of  the  former  was  sometimes  corrupt ;  and  he  there- 
fore examined  it  critically,  having  recourse  to  tin? 
Syriae  version,  to  Aquiln.  to  Tlieodotion,  and.  aiiovc 
all,  to  Symmachus  (Sladc's  "Zeitschrift."  vi.  2tV>>. 
Diestel  alleges  that  Theodore  knew  neither  Syriae 
nor  Hebrew,  and  consequently  lacked  the  funda- 
mental knowledge  necessary  for  exegesis,  but 
Raethgen  has  proved  that  his  commentaries  show 
a  certain  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  curt  lapidary  Hebrew  style  which 
becomes  incomprehensible  when  imitated  in  Greek. 
It  must  be  confessed,  nevertheless,  that  his  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew  was  faulty,  and  that  he  relied  far 
too  much  on  the  text  of  theScptuagint.  His  brother 
PolyehroniuB.  who  was  an  adherent  of  the  same 
school,  was  far  sii|>crior  to  him  in  knowledge  of 
Hebrew;  hut  Theodore  was  the  more  important 

exegetc. 

Theodore  interpreted  most  of  the  Psalms  histor- 
ically, holding,  however,  that  David  s  prophetic 
gifts  enabled  him  to  foretell  future  events  and  to 
identify  himself  with  them.    He  curried  tlie  idea  of 

prophecy  too  far.  however;  for  iu  his 
Views  on  opinion  it  consisted  merely  in  the 
Prophecy,  ability  to  foretell  events,  embracing 

the  immediate  as  well  as  the  far  dis- 
tant future.  But,  though  he  refers  much  (in  the 
Psalms)  to  the  future,  he  confines  his  references  to 
Jewish  history,  alluding  but  seldom  to  Jesus,  which 
is  the  more  remarkable  since  his  was  the  period  of 
j  the  wildest  allegorical  and  ty  pological  interpretation. 
He  considers  that  Jesus  is  referred  to  in  only  three 
of  the  Psalms,  namely,  viii..  xlv..and  ex.,  to  which 
may  possibly  In-  added,  on  the  basis  of  other  indica- 
tions, lxxxix.  and  exviii. ;  but  not  in  xxii.  nor  in 
lxxli..  which  at  most,  he  thought,  might  t>c  inter- 
preted typically  in  so  far  as  Solomon,  like  Jesus, 
was  a  prince  of  peace.  For  seventeen  psalms  ho 
offers  no  historical  explanation,  while  he  holds 
that  references  to  David  and  his  time  occur  in  nine- 
teen, to  Jeremiah  in  one,  to  the  Assyrian  iu  twenty- 
rive,  to  the  Chaldean  in  sixty-seven,  and  to  the  Mae- 
cahcan  period  in  seventeen.  This  feature  of  his 
commentary  is  of  especial  importance  as  showing 
tin-  keenness  and  soundness  of  his  criticism.  Not 
less  noteworthy  is  the  courage  with  which  he  re- 
jects the  authenticity  of  the  superscriptions  to  the 
halms,  which,  he  declares,  were  added  by  ignorant 
scribblers  who  could  not  be  too  severely  censured 

He  absolutely  denied,  moreover,  that  the  Old 
Testament  contained  any  references  to  the  Sun  of 
(iod  or  to  the  Trinity,  while  any  interpretation  of 
Zcch.  ix.  9.  10  as  applicable  to  Jesus  was.  in  his 
view,  evidence  of  extreme  Ignorance,  since  this  pas- 
sage, like  Amos  ix.  10.  11  and  Micah  v.  2.  referred 
rather  to  Zerubliabel.  The  Song  of  Solomon  he 
regarded  as  a  . secular  epithalamium ;  aud  the  Book 
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of  Job  he  considered  a  mixture  of  fuct  and  fiction. 
It  *tl  *  cardinal  maxim  of  Theodore's  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  equally 
endowed  with  the  mysterious  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(commentary  on  Neb.  i.  1). 

Three  degrees  of  inspiration  were  recognized  by- 
Theodore,  although  he  gaye  no  clear  definition  of 
them,  asserting,  for  example,  that  David  had  the 
gift  of  the  spirit  (on  Ps.  lxxxi.  8,  rij 

Views  on    rw  imvuaroc  jii/wn).  yet  regarding  him 
In-        in  all  other  respects  as  a  prophet.  Ac- 

■piration.   cording  to  Theodore,  Solomon  had  the 
gift  of  wisdom  only,  not  that  of 
prophecy  ;  this  view  shows  tho  influence  of  Jewish 
tradition,  which  accepted  a  similar  gradation  as  exist- 
ing in  the  three  groups  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 

Although  Bacthgcn  has  advauced  the  hypothesis 
that  Theodore's  works  contain  other  truces  of  Tal- 
mudic  tradition,  such  as  the  view  advocated  by  him 
in  his  commentary  on  Ps.  lv.  that  tho  son  of  Simon, 
and  not  the  sou  of  Onias  III.,  built  the  temple  at 
Leontopolis,  no  deductions  can  be  drawn  from 
such  meager  data.  In  his  theories  concerning  the 
superscriptions  in  the  Psalter  and  the  Maccabean 
portions  of  that  book,  Theodore  showed  himself 
a  decided  opponent  of  tradition.  The  orthodox 
Church,  however,  could  not  endure  the  candor  of 
his  exegesis;  and  consequently  only  fragments  of 
his  commentaries  have  survived,  namely,  of  that  on 
the  Psalms  (part  of  which  exists  in  a  Syriac  version), 
of  that  on  tho  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  and  of  those 
on  various  books  of  the  New  Testament  (see  Baeth- 
gen's  "Studies"  in  Stade's  "Zcitschrift,"  v.-vii.) 

Biblioorapiit  :  Fnbrtclus-Harlea,  Whliotheea  fintta,  x.  34« 
UBi  'll»tof  the  works  of  Theodore);  Miirne,  Patrol'urUi  Uraca, 
lxrt.  «47  «86  (Incomplete  collection  of  the  fnurmenta);  (orde- 
rlu*.  Krpmtitin  Patrum  flnrcorum  iiiPintmim.il..  Antwerp, 
MB  W  i the  catena  of  Theodore  on  the  Pnalmm;  Sleffert, 
Thttxloru*  ytoi»nif*tenu*  Vtteri*  Tentamenti  Snlirir  Inter- 
urttandi  Yintter.  KAnlg»hent.  ItcT;  FrKzsche,  Dr  ThrmUiri 
M"t>sue*teni  Cammentariis  in  IVilwa,  etc.,  Halle,  1H3B; 
tdem.  De  Vita  el  Scrii>tu  Thetntiiri  Miiiuuesteni,  1S38; 
Water.  IH  Thciitiorn  Pmuhetarum  Inttrprtte.  Amaterdatn, 
HOT;  Wetrnern,  Thettelnri  AntUtrhrni  .  .  .  Quit  Suftermint 
Omnia,  I.,  Cnmmeiitariti*  in  Du<»1trln\  Pnntliet.  Mi  norm, 
Berlin.  1X14  :  I,.  Dleatel,  iie*rh.  lit*  Allen  Testament*  in  </<)' 
Alien  K  ire  he,  pp.  13»  133.  Jena.  1N.1»:  E.  Haitian,  Thoxtori 
M-iimtifKlinni  Frtivmentn  Suriiu-a.  Leltwlc,  1SH9;  I.  P.  de 
BarJ.-un.  L'KeUe  KreyHitpte  <l'A  nlietehe.  pp.  »V,'W,  Parte. 

Harnark,  ftajniciitfrjcliirMc,  3d  I'd..  II.  7*;  Klhn, 
ThrmUmi*  nm  Muu*ut*tla  umi  Juniliu*  A/rlennu*  al* 
Ere uelen.  imi;  Smfth-Wace.  Dictionary  of  Christian  Jil- 
agraiihu.  lv.  «H. 

T.  8.  Kit. 

THEODOSIA     See  Kafka. 

THEODOTION" :  One  of  the  Greek  translators 
of  the  Old  Testament  (sit  Jf.w.  Escvc.  iii.  187,  ».r. 
Hint.K  Translations).  He  is  the  supposed  author 
of  one  of  the  two  extant  Greek  versions  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel  and  the  apocryphal  additions  thereto,  to 
a  discussion  of  which  the  present,  article  is  confined. 
The  other  version  is  that  of  the  Scptuagiut.  In 
Church  use  the  latter  has  been  replaced  by  the 
former  so  effectively  that  only  one  manuscript  of 
the  Greek  Old  Testament  contains  the  Scptnagfnt 
text,  viz.,  the  Codex  Chisianus,  known 

Ueed  in  as  Codex  87 (Holmes  and  Parsons  MS. 
Daniel  for  88).  though  the  translation  of  the  Sev- 
Beptuagint.  cnty  underlies  the  Syriac  Hcxaplar 
(see  Swete,  "The  Old  Testament  in 
Greek."  iii.,  pp.  vi.,  xii. :  he  publishes  l>oth  texts). 

"The  relation  of  the  twoextant  Greek  versions  of 
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Daniel  is  a  perplexing  problem  "  (Swete.  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek,"  p.  46).  The 
preference  for  Theodotion  goes  hack  to  a  very  early 
period.  Origen  gave  the  Septuagint  a  place  in  bis 
Ilexapla,  but  an  examination  of  his  quotations 
proves  that  in  his  writings  he  almost  invariably 
cites  according  to  Theodotion.  Jerome  (in  his  pref- 
ace to  Daniel)  r  cords  the  fact  of  the  rejection  of  the 
Septuagint  veision  in  ( 'hutch  usage,  assigning  as  the 
reason  therefor  that  that  translation  is  very  faulty. 
Earlier  Church  fathers,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  for 
instance,  had  set  the  precedent ;  and  in  Hernias  and 
in  J  ustin  clear  indications  are  found  of  the  extensive 
popularity  of  Theodot ion's  version  (Swete.  "Intro- 
duction," p.  47:  Gwynn,  in  "Dictionary  of  Chris- 
tian Biography,"  *.».  "Theodotion,"  lv.  Viet  xee/.). 

Still  it  is  plain  that  Theodotion  did  nut  translate 
Daniel  directly  from  the  Hebrew-Aramaic  (Maso- 
retlc).  For  the  apocryphal  additions  no  Aramaic 
(or  Hebrew)  original  may  be  assumed.  Gaster  (In 
"The  Unknown  Aramaic  Original  of  Theodotion's 
Additions  to  Daniel,"  in  "  Proc.  8oc.  Bibl.  Arch." 
1894,  xvi.)  proves  that  the  Aramaic  text  is  itself  an 
adaptation  from  the  Greek  of  Theodotion,  not  its 
original  (see,  also,  Schllrer  in  Herzog-Hauck,  "  Hcal- 
Encyc."  i.  689).  Nor  are  other  Aramaic-Hebrew 
accounts  of  (he  Dragon  or  of  Susanna  (Neiibauer. 
"The  Book  of  Tobit,"  1878,  p.  xci. ;  Jellinek.  "B. 
H."  vi.  126-128)  entitled  to  be  considered  as  orig- 
inals. The  original  language  of  the  additions  was 
Greek.  Theodoiion's  version  is  an  elaboration  of 
this  Greek  original ;  and  his  translation  of  the  text 
of  Daniel  also  is  manifestly  a  working  over  of  a 
previous  Greek  rendering. 

But  whether  this  Greek  version  which  underlies 
Theodotion 's  text  is  the  Septuagint  as  contained  in 
the  Chigi  manuscript  orauother,  independent,  trans- 
lation, is  still  in  doubt.  Schurer  {I.e.) 
Relation  to  inclines  to  tin;  opinion  that  Theodo- 
Chigi  tion  used  the  Septuagint  and  corrected 
Manuscript  it  and  supplied  its  deficiencies  by  com- 

of  Sep-     parison  with  the  Masorctie  text,  while 

tuagint.  in  the  additions  he  recast  the  Septua- 
gint with  a  f  ree  hand.  Gwynn,  whose 
treatise  on  Theodot  ion  in  the"  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography"  presents  an  elaborate  investigation  of 
the  matter,  argues  for  the  view  that  two  pre-Christian 
versions  of  Daniel,  both  passing  as  Septuagint  texts, 
were  current,  one  of  which  is  that  preserved  in  the 
Codex  Chisianus,  while  the  other  furnished  the  basis 
for  Theodotion's  revision,  tho  reviser  consulting 
where  possible  the  standard  Hebrew  text. 

In  order  to  Illustrate  the  diameter  of  Theodotion's 
work,  a  comparison  of  his  version  of  the  additions 
to  Daniel  with  that  of  the  Chigi  manuscript  is  very 
helpful.  In  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children 
he  and  the  Septuagint  agree  in  the  main.  The 
prayer  of  Azarias  is  placed  after  Dan.  iii.  23.  In 
the  Septuagint  the  text  of  the  preceding  Biblical 
passages  is  somewhat  changed  in  order  to  establish 
a  better  connection  for  the  insertion.  Theodotion 
omits  verse  22b,  while  in  verse  23  the  simple  state- 
ment is  made  that  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego  (Septuagint  has  Azarias)  had  fallen  bound 
into  the  heated  furnace.  Verse  24  in  the  Septua- 
gint reads:  "In  the  following  manner  did  Ananias, 
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A /arias,  and  Mizucl  pray  and  praise  the  Lonl  when 
the  king  had  commanded  that  they  should  be  cast 
iuto  the  furnace."    Theodotion's  rendering  is  as  fol- 
lows (verse  24):  "And  they  went  about  in  the  midst 
ol  ilie  flames,  praising  God  and  blessing  the  Lord. 
Then  |  verse  25]  Azariaa  stepped  forth  and  prayed ;  he 
ojK'ned  his  mouth  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  and 
spake."   Other  variants  consist  in  transpositions  of 
verses  (<.g. ,  verses  54  aud  55  occur  in 
Variants    the  reverse  order  in  Theodotion ),  the 
from  Sep-  omission  of  conjunctions,  the  substi- 
tuagint.    tution  of  the  singular  for  the  plural, 
and  of  the  definite  for  the  indefinite 
article,  and  the  dropping  of  parts  of  verses.  Analy- 
sis of  these  discrepancies  confirms  the  view  that 
Theodotion's  text  presents  a  recast  of  an  anterior 
Greek  version  which,  if  not  identical  with,  must  have 
been  similar  to  the  one  now  extant  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint. 

The  history  of  Susanna  presents  wider  divergen- 
cies, the  Septuagint  being  briefer,  and  Theodotion's 
text  exhibiting  the  character  of  an  clattoration.  The 
fact  is  clear  that  they  are  based  on  a  common  tradi- 
tional story,  while  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether 
Theodotion's  amplifications  presuppose  his  use  of 
the  extant  Septuagint  text.  The  possibility  that 
the  two  are  parallel  developments  of  an  antecedent 
written  account  is,  theoretically,  certainly  admissi- 
ble. A  few  passages  may  illustrate  the  foregoing 
oltscrvations.  Verses  12  tt  t*q.  read  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint: 

"  But  when  the  morning  had  dawned,  they  set  out  and  bur- 
ri.-l  clandestinely,  nrb  biding  before  the  other,  who  should 
meet  her  and  speak  to  ber.  And  behold  aire  was  walking  about 
as  w  as  her  wont.  But  as  soon  aa  one  of  (he  elders  bad  arrived, 
the  other  also  made  hU  appearance,  and  one  aaked  the  other: 
•  Why  art  thou  none  forth  so  early  without  bidding-  me  go 
along  1 1   And  tbev  confessed  to  each  olber  their  pains  of  love." 

Theodotion's  version  is  as  follows: 

"  Vet  thev  watched  Jealously  from  day  to  day  to  see  ber.  And 
the  one  sale!  to  the  other. 1  Let  us  now  go  home  j  for  It  Is  dinner- 
time.' So  w  hen  they  were  gone  out,  they  parted  one  from  the 
other,  and,  turning  hark  again,  they  <-ame  to  the  same  place. 
After  they  had  asked  one  another  the  rause,  they  acknowledged 
their  lust,  and  then  appointed  a  Unie  both  together  when  they 

The  account  of  how  they  met  Susanna  is  very 
elaliorate  in  Theodotion  (verses  15-28).  while  the 
Septuagint  sums  up  the  proposal  and  answer  in  two 
terse  sentences.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  play  on 
the  names  of  the  respective  trees  occurs  in  both  ver- 
sions (verses  55  and  59). 

In  llcl  and  the  Dragon  Theodotion  affects  greater 
historical  accuracy,  giving  details  concerning  names 
and  dates  that  nrc  not  found  in  the  Septuagint. 
where  general  statements,  such  as  the  "King  of 
Babylon."  predominate.  Theodotion's  Daniel  is 
more  profuse  in  his  profession  of  faith,  e.g.,  verse 
25,  "Thy  Lonl.  my  (}od.  will  I  worship,  for  He  is  a 
living  God."  which  the  Septuagint  omits.  These 
traits  again  suggest  that  Theodotion's  method  was 
that  of  an  elaborator. 

t.  E  O  IL 

THEOLOGY:  The  science  that  treats  of  God 
and  of  His  relation  to  the  world  in  general  and  to 
man  In  particular;  in  a  less  restricted  sense,  the 
didactic  representation   of  the  contents  and  es- 


sence of  a  religion.  Jewish  theology,  therefore,  de- 
notes the  doctrinal  representation  of  the  contents 
and  essence  of  Jewish  religion,  the  principles  on 
which  it  rests,  and  the  fundamental  truths  it  en- 
deavors to  express  and  to  realize. 

Orthodox,  or  conservative.  Judaism,  from  the 
standpoint  of  which  this  article  is  written,  regards 
the  Jewish  religion  asa  revealed  relig- 
Judaiam  ion,  the  teachings  of  which  were  made 
a  Revealed  known  by  God  to  man  liy  supernatu- 
Religion.  ral  means.  These  supernatural,  divine 
communications  of  religious  truths 
and  doctrines  took  place,  however,  only  at  certain 
times  in  the  past;  and  they  were  made  only  to 
chosen  people  (the  Prophets,  among  whom  Moses 
was  preeminent).  With  the  cessation  of  proph- 
ecy they  were  discontinued  altogether.  Through 
these  supernatural  manifestations  God  revealed  to 
human  beings  all  the  religious  truths  essential  to 
their  guidance  through  life  and  to  their  spiritual 
welfare.  These  religious  truths  it  is  not  necessary 
for  man  to  supplement  with  human  doctrines;  nor 
may  any  of  them  be  annulled.  They  are  mainly 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  written  by  men 
who  were  inspired  by  God;  and  in  part  they  are 
among  the  teachings  and  manifestations  revealed 
by  God  to  Moses  which  were  not  written  down,  but 
were  preserved  to  the  nation  by  oral  tradition.  Al- 
though the  source  of  all  religious  truths  within  Ju- 
daism is  to  be  found  in  revelation,  Jewish  theology- 
is  not  solely  revealed  theology:  natural  theology 
has  received  recognition  also.  It  is  considered  a 
fundamental  maxim  among  almost  all  Jewish  theo- 
logians and  religious  philosophers  that  the  teach- 
ingsand  religious  truths  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
as  emanating  from  God  can  not  be  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  human  intellect,  which  is  itself  of  di- 
vine origin.  The  truths,  understood  and  accepted 
by  the  human  mind,  which  constitute  the  sum  of  nat- 
ural theology  are  therefore  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  determination  of  revealed  religious  truths. 
And,  besides,  the  human  mind  has  been  allotted  a  gen- 
eral right  to  judge  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
divine  teachings;  thisit  could  do  only 
Connection  by  using  as  a  standard  the  fundamen- 
•with  tal  truths  recognized  by  itself.  The 
Natural  theological  system  binding  on  every 
Theology.  Orthodox,  conservative  Jew.  and  con- 
taining his  confession  of  faith,  is  there-- 
fore  a  composition  of  natural  and  revealed  theology. 
Revealed  theology,  however,  is  the  preponderating 
clement;  for  even  such  teachings  and  principles  as 
might  have  been  set  up  by  human  intelligence  are 
Considered,  when  embodied  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
as  revealed  by  God.  This  theological  system  is 
not,  however,  simply  a  system  of  abstract  truths 
and  articles  of  faith  in  which  the  Jew  is  merely 
required  to  believe;  for  it  contains  the  fundamental 
theological  teachings  and  religious  principles  on 
which  is  I  wised  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  world 
and  of  life;  anil  it  requires  not  only  a  belief  in  and 
approval  of  these  principles,  but  also,  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  such  approval,  the  doing  of  deeds  which 
are  in  keeping  therewith.  It  imposes  upon  the  be- 
lieving Jew  duties  by  which  his  life  must  be  regula- 
ted.   It  must  be  admitted  that  Judaism— that  is,  the 
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sum  total  of  the  rules  and  laws,  ideas  and  sentiments, 
manners  aud  customs,  which  regulate  the  actious, 
feelings,  anil  thoughts  of  the  Jews — is  more  than  a 
mere  theological  system,  inasmuch  as  many  of  its 
rules  and  customs  are  of  national  character.    It  is 
Dot  easy,  however,  to  differentiate  strictly  between 
the  national  and  the  theological  ele 
Connection  menu  in  Judaism.    Several  national 
with       customs  are  also  divine  precepts, 
Jewish      whose  observance  is  recommended  iu 
National    the  Scriptures.    And,  besides,  there 
Customs,    exists  between  the  Jewish  religion 
aud  its  supporters,  the  Jewish  nation, 
a  connection  so  intimate  that  Jewish  nationalism 
and  Jewish  theology  also  are  closely  allied.  National 
customs  have  become  formulas  expressing  certain 
theological  ideas  and  doctrines,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  theological  rules  have  come  to  be  considered 
characteristics  of  the  nation,  because  they  have 
•>ecome  habitual  to  the  people.    Thus,  for  example, 
the  customs  and  habits  observed  in  commemoration 
of  the  most  important  national  event— the  delivery 
from  Egypt — at  the  same  time  convey  an  idea  of 
God's  providence  aud  of  His  influence  upon  the 
history  of  the  nation  which  found  such  glorious 
expression  in  tbe  Exodus.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
theological  system,  with  its  precepts  and  require- 
ments, has  become  a  national  bond  which  keeps  the 
Jews  together  as  one  people.    Without  denying  the 
partly  national  character  of  Judaism,  it  may  there- 
fore be  said  that  Judaism  is  a  peculiar  theological 
system  which,  among  other  purely  theological  doc- 
trines and   religious   principles,  also  sets  up  as 
articles  of  faith  the  belief  in  the  imperishability  of 
the  Jews  as  a  nation  and  the  hope  of  a  revivification 
of  their  independence.    It  imposes  also  the  duty  of 
preserving  the  nationality  of  Israel  by  observing  the 
prescribed  customs. 

The  present  article  gives  a  representation  of  this 
theological  system:  the  individual  religious  truths 
and  fundamental  teachings — the  dogmas  of  the 
Jewish  faith— will  be  cited  and  explained;  and 
their  importance  for  the  practical  religious  life, 
as  well  as  the  moral  and  religions  duties  deduced 
from  them,  will  be  referred  to.    This  imposition  of 
moral  and  religious  duties  is  characteristic  of  the  dog- 
mas of  tbe  Jewish  religion,  which,  however,  arc  not 
dogmas  in  the  sense  that  belief  in  them  alone  in- 
sures the  salvation  of  the  soul;  for  mere  belief  in 
them,  withoutaction  in  accordance  with  such  belief, 
is.  according  to  the  Jewish  theological  conception, 
of  no  value.    The  dogmas  of  the  Jewish  faith  must 
not  only  be  believed  and  acknowledged,  but  they  also 
demand  that  one  act  in  accordance  with  their 
logical  requirements.    In  this  sense  the  dogmas  of 
the  Jewish  religion  are  not  only  those  truths  and 
fundamental  doctrines  with  the  denial  of  which 
Judaism  would  cease  to  be  a  religion,  but  also  such 
teachings  and  articles  of  faith  as  are  obligatory 
upon  each  individual.    With  these 
The       doctrines  and  articles  of  faith  the  most 
Dogmas  of  enlightened    spirits   and  the  most 
Judaism,    prominent   thinkers  of  the  Jewish 
nation  have  at  all  times  occupied 
themselves.    This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  he 
wondered  at  that  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen 
XII.-9 


with  regard  to  details  of  individual  points,  one 
scholar  having  interpreted  a  particular  senteuce  at 
variance  with  another.  In  all  such  cases  where  the 
'  most  enlightened  men  of  the  nation  have  disagreed 
In  the  interpretation  of  a  doctrine  or  an  article  of 
faith,  the  authoritative  opinion  of  the  majority  is 
used  as  a  basis  in  the  following  discussion  "(see 
At-nioitiTY  >.  Such  views  and  teachings  as  were  at 
all  times  considered  obligatory  on  adherents  of  the 
Jewish  religion  are  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Judaism,  Any  interpretation  of  an  article  of  faith 
which  was  at  any  time  advocated  by  only  one  or  a 
few  persons  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  his  or  their 
individual  opinion;  it  is  not  obligatory  upon  all 
followers  of  Judaism  and  will  therefore  not  be  con- 
sidered here. 

The  fundamental  dogma  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
without  which  such  faith  would  be  inconceivable, 
is  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God.  This  is  also 
the  fundamental  principle  of  all  other  religions; 
but  the  conception  of  God  taught  by  the  Jewish 
faith  is  in  essential  points  different  from  the  con- 
ceptions voiced  by  other  creeds.  This  peculiarly 
Jewish  conception  of  God  regards  Him  as  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  world  and  of  all  creatures;  and  it  be- 
stows upon  Him,  therefore,  the  name  "Ha-Bore 
yitbarak  shemo"  (The  Creator  whose  name  is  glo- 
rified). 

The  conception  of  God  as  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  is  taught  in  the  history  of  the  Creation 
(Gen.  i.),  finds  expression  in  the  Decalogue  also  (Ex. 

xx.  11),  and  is  often  repeated  in  the 
God  aa  prophetic  books.  "I  have  made  the 
Creator,    earth,  and  created  man  upon  it:  I, 

even  my  hands,  have  stretched  out  the 
heavens,  and  all  their  host  have  I  commanded,"  says 
God  through  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  (Isa.  xlv. 
12).  Nehemiah  says:  "Thou,  even  thou,  art  Ix>rd 
alone;  thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heav- 
ens, with  all  their  host,  the  earth,  and  all  things  that 
are  therein,  the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  thou 
preserves!  them  all "  (Neh.  ix.  6);  aud  the  Psalmist 
calls  God  the  Creator  "which  made  heaven,  and 
earth,  the  sea, and  all  that  therein  is"  (Ps.  cxlvi.  6). 
The  creation  of  the  world  by  God.  as  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion teaches,  was  a  "creatio  ex  niliilo,"  since  God, 
the  Creator,  merely  through  His  will,  or  His  word, 
called  into  existence  the  world  out  of  absolute  noth- 
ingness (Maimontdes.  "  Yad,"  Teshubah,  Hi. ;  "Moreh 
Nebukim."  ii.  27;  Albo,  -  •Ikkarim,"  i.  12).  God.  as 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  is  its  preserver  also;  and 
the  creation  is  not  a  completed  act,  but  a  continuous 
activity.  The  laws  which,  with  great  regularity, 
rule  the  world  have  been  instituted  by  God.  and 
remain  valid  only  through  the  will  of  God,  who  in 
tlds  way  "repeats  every  day  the  work  of  creation 
through  His  goodness."  Hut  "whatsoever  the  Lord 
pleased,  that  did  he  in  heaven,  and  in  earth,  in  the 
seas,  and  all  deep  places"  (Ps.  exxxv.  6);  and  He  is 
able  to  abolish  the  laws  which  govern  nature.  At 
certain  limes  in  the  world's  history,  when  It  was 
ni-cessary  for  higher  purposes,  He  has  done  this, 
and  caused  events  and  phenomena  to  happen 
which  were  contrary  to  the  usual  laws  of  nature 
(we  Mikaci.k).  All  the  miracles  recorded  by  the 
Scriptures  happened  in  this  manner.    The  natural 
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laws  an:  nevertheless  to  be  regarded  as  Valid  for- 
ever; for  they  were  introduced  hy  God  in  His  wis- 
dom as  permanent  rules  for  the  order  of  nature,  and 
lie  never  has  cause  to  change  the  plans  once  made  by 
Him,  nor  to  change  the  arrangements  made  accord- 
ing to  these  plans.  Even  the  miracles,  although 
taking  place  (luring  a  temporary  suspension  of  nat- 
ural laws,  were  not  due  to  changes  in  the  divine 
plans;  for  they  were  embodied  in  the  original  plan. 
For  from  the  very  creation  of  the  world  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  natural  laws.  God,  in  His  prescience, 
realized  that  at  certain  times  a  deviation  from 
this  order  would  be  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  in  order  to  show  it  that  the  laws  of  na 
lure  hail  no  inde  pendent  power,  but  were  subject  to 
a  higher  being,  their  Creator.  It  was  therefore 
prearranged  that  these  deviations  should  take  place 
at  the  times  decided  ii|>on.  In  the  pcrsonificative 
language  of  the  Midrash  this  teaching  is  expressed 
as  follows:  "  When  God  ordered  Moses  to  cleave  the 
sea.  the  latter  wondered,  and  said,  '  Thou,  O  Lord, 
hast  said  it  Thyself,  and  hast  instituted  it  as  a  natu- 
ral law,  that  the  sea  should  never  become  dry.' 
Whereupon  the  Lord  said.  '  From  the  beginning,  at 
the  time  of  creation,  when  I  decided  the  laws  for 
the  sea.  I  have  stipulated  that  it  should  divide  itself 
before  Israel,  and  leave  a  dry  path  through  its  midst 
for  that  nation  '  "  (Ex.  H.  xxl.  «).  What  has  here 
been  said  concerning  the  phenomenal  division  of 
the  water  refers  also  to  every  other  phenomenon 
which  is  a  deviation  from  the  natural  order  of 
things. 

Even  as  God  is  recognized  as  the  Creator  and 
Upholder  of  the  world,  so  is  He  regarded  as  its 
Ruler.  God's  rulerafaip  over  the  world  is  secured 
through  His  ereatorship  (l's.  xxiv.  1-2).  The  doc- 
trine of  recognizing  in  God  not  only  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  but  also  the  Arbiter  of  its  destiny,  was 

revealed  by  God  Himself  upon  ML 
God  in     Sinai  when  He  declared  to  the  Israel- 
History,    ites  that  it  was  He  who  had  freed 

them  from  Egyptian  l>ondage  and 
made  them  an  independent  nation  (Ex.  xx.  2). 
Nehcmiah,  after  having  recognized  God  as  the 
Creator  and  Upholder  of  the  world,  enumerates  His 
marvelous  deeds,  thereby  acknowledging  Him  also 
as  the  Arbiter  of  its  destiny  (N'ch.  ix.  7-13).  In  IV 
exxxvi.  God  is  praised  and  acknowledged  both  as 
the  Creator  of  the  world  and  as  the  Author  of  nil 
events.  The  direct  result  upon  man  of  this  be- 
lief in  God  as  the  Creator  and  Upholder  of  the 
world  and  as  the  Arbiter  of  Its  destiny,  is  to  make 
him  dependent  upon  and  responsible  to  God  who 
created  him.  According  to  Gen.  i.,  God's  creation 
of  the  world  culminated  when  He  created  man  in 
His  own  image.  This  resemblance  of  man  to  God 
refers  to  his  spiritual  qualities,  which  raise  him 
above  the  animate,  and  enable  him  to  rule  the  world. 
It  also  enables  man  to  commune  with  Cod.  tone 
knowledge  Him,  and  to  act  according  to  His  will. 
It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  man  to  exercise  his 
God-given  rulcrshipof  the  world  only  in  accordance 
with  divine  precepts.  He  may  not  follow  his  own 
inclination,  but  must,  in  all  things  do  according  to 
the  will  of  God.  And  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  man  to  do  according  to  the  divine  will.  God  has. 


through  a  revelation,  communicated  His  will  to 
man  (see  Kkvki.ation). 

The  belief  in  God  as  the  sole  Creator  of  the  world 
and  of  all  living  creatures  necessitates  also  a  be- 
lief in  the  eternity  of  God.  He  is  the  Cause 
which  has  called  all  things  into  existence.  lint  He 
needed  no  outer  cause  for  His  own  existence.  He 
Himself  being  the  cause  thereof.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  no  limit  can  be  placed  upon  His  existence, 
that  He  has  existed  from  all  eternity,  ami  that  He 
will  continue  to  exist  forever.  "I  am  the  tirst.  and 
I  am  the  last."  says  the  Lord  through  the  mouth  of 
the  prophet  (Isa.  xliv.  6i.  He  is  called,  therefore, 
"the  eternal  God  "  ("Elohe  kedem";  Dent,  xxxiii), 
and  the  Psalmist  calls  Him  the  God  who  "from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting  is  God  "  (l's.  xc.  2).  This  God. 
teaches  the  Jewish  religion,  is  no  carnal  being:  no 
carnal  attributes  may  be  assigned  to  Him.  nor  do 
earthly  conditions  apply  to  Him:  and 
God  In-  there  exists,  moreover,  no  other  being 
corporeal,  that  resembles  Him.  This  doctrine 
is  especially  emphasized  by  Jewish 
theologians,  because  several  Biblical  expressions  ap- 
parently favor  a  conception  of  God  asu  carnal  being, 
and  ninny  teachers  take  these  expressions  literally. 
It  is  the  nature  of  a  carnal  body  that  it  is  limited 
and  defined  by  space.  God,  as  a  non-corporeal  being, 
is  not  limited  by  space;  and  Solomon  says,  therefore, 
"behold,  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  can  not 
contain  thee"  (1  Kings  viii.  27).  The  sages  ex- 
pressed  this  conception  thus:  "God  arranges  the 
whole  universe  and  sets  its  Hunts:  but  the  universe 
has  not  sufficient  room  for  Him:  it  can  not  contain 
Him"  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xc.  1  [cd.  Butter,  l»*.b- 
19fta]).  God  is  thus  omnipresent.  When  expres- 
sions occur  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  mentioning  God 
as  dwelling  at  a  certain  place,  or  w  hen  a  house  of 
God  is  spoken  of,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
God  is  subject  to  limitations  of  space.  For  the 
heavens  and  the  entire  universe  can  not  contain 
Him;  how  much  less  can  a  temple  built  by  human 
hands?  All  such  expressions  are  only  means  to  con- 
vey the  Idea  that  certain  places  are  tilted  to  bring  hu- 
man beings  into  such  a  frame  of  mind  that  they  may 
approach  God  and  find  Him.  In  like  manner  do  the 
Holy  Scriptures  warn  against  the  attribution  to  God 
of  any  definite  shape,  and  the  conception  of  Him  in 
auy  given  likeness.  "Ye  heard  the  voice  of  the 
words,  but  saw  no  similitude.  .  .  .  Take  ye  there- 
fore good  heed  unto  yourselves;  for  ye  saw  no 
manner  of  similitude  on  the  davthat  the  l\ord  spake 
unto  you  in  Horeb  "  (Dent.  iv.'l2.  15).  All  the  Bib- 
lical expressions  which  mention  God  In  anthropo- 
morphic terms  are  to  be  understood  figuratively. 
God's  "hand"  signilies  His  power;  His  "eye  "ami 
His  "ear."  His  omniscience,  through  which  He  sees 
and  hears  everything.  His  "joy  "  signilies  His  sat- 
isfaction; His  "anger."  His  disapprobation  of  hu- 
man acts  done  against  His  will.  All  these  expres- 
sions an-  merely  metaphorical,  and  were  selected  in 
order  to  make  the  power  of  God  comprehensible  to 
human  beings,  who  are  accustomed  to  see  every 
action  done  through  a  human  agency.  When 
the  Bible  wishes  to  explain  anything  that  has 
taken  place  on  earth  through  divine  intervention,  it 
uses  the  same  expressions  as  are  employed  in  the 
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case  of  human  acts.  Rut  in  reality  there  is  no 
comparison  whatever  possible  between  God,  the 
absolute,  spiritual  being,  and  man,  or  between 
God's  acts  and  man's.  "To  whom  then  will  ye 
liken  God?  or  what  likeness  will  yc  compare  unto 
him?  ...  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall 
I  be  equal?  saith  the  Holy  One"  (Isa.  xl.  18.  25). 
"For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither 
are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord  "  (ib.  I  v.  8; 
comp.  Maimonides,  "Moreh,"i.48;  Albo,J.f.ii.  14-17). 

A  further  article  of  faith  teaches  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  God  as  the  only  God,  and  the  belief  in  no 
gods  besides  Him.  "I  am  the  Lord 
God  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee 
Unique,  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage.  Thou  shall  have 
no  other  gods  before  me."  says  God  to  Israel  on  Mt. 
Sinai  (Ex.  xx.  2-8).  Even  prior  to  the  revelation 
on  Sinai  monotheism  (the  belief  in  oue  God)  was  an 
inheritance  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  patriarch 
Jacob,  in  his  dying  hour,  is  filled  with  unrest  In-cause 
he  doubts  whether  his  children  will  preserve  the 
fuitli  which  Abraham  transmitted  to  him.  His 
children,  who  are  gathered  about  him,  declare,  how- 
ever, that  even  as  he  believes  in  one  God  only,  so 
also  will  they  believe  in  the  only  God;  and  they 
pronounce  the  monotheistic  article  of  faith:  "Hear, 
O  Israel:  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord"  (Deut. 
vi.  4;  Gen.  R.  xcviii.  4).  This  confession  of  faith  the 
Jew  pronounces  thrice  daily,  and  even  in  his  dying 
hour  he  breathes  it  (see  Siikma').  With  this  confes- 
sion on  their  lips,  thousands  of  Jews  have  suffered 
martyrdom  because  they  would  not  deny  the  unity 
of  God.  Many  later  religions  have  derived  the  mono- 
theistic belief  from  Judaism,  without,  however, 
preserving  It  in  the  same  degree  of  strict  purity. 
The  Jewish  religion  not  only  teaches  its  adherents 
to  believe  in  no  other  god  besides  the  One,  but  it 
also  forbids  the  ascription  to  God  of  any  attributes 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  conflict  with  the  strict 
belief  in  His  unity.  To  ascribe  to  God  any  positive 
attributes  is  forbidden  because  it  might  lead  to  a 
personification  of  the  divine  qualities,  which  would 
interfere  with  the  purity  of  the  monotheistic  faith. 
Many  of  the  attributes  ascribed  to  God  are  ex  plained 
as  negative  characteristics.  Thus,  when  it  is  said 
that  God  has  a  will,  it  implies  only  that  He  is  not 
constraint^  in  His  actions:  it  must  never  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  that  His  will  is  anything  apart 
from  Himself.  Nor  may  it  be  taken  to  mean  that 
His  will  is  a  part  of  His  essence,  for  the  unity  of 
God  is  absolute  and  indivisible.  Most  of  the  attri- 
butes ascribed  to  God  in  Holy  Writ  and  in  the 
prayers  are  to  be  understood  not  as  inherent  quali 
ties,  but  as  ways  and  means  by  which  He  rules  the 
world  (sec  Middot,  SitEt.osii-'EsnEit).  The  em- 
phatic mention  of  these  divine  attributes  occurs  so 
often  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  prayers,  because  they 
exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the  religious  and 
moral  life  of  man.  And  for  the  same  reason,  and 
that  its  adherents  may  realize  that  they  can  rely 
only  on  God,  does  the  Jewish  religion  impress  upon 
them  the  fact  that  God  is  omnipotent.  In  their  lie- 
lief  in  God's  omnipotence  they  can  say  with  the 
Psalmist:  "The  Lord  is  on  my  side:  I  will  not  fear: 
what  can  man  do  unto  me?"   (Ps.  cxviii.  0).   God,  | 


in  His  omnipotence,  can  frustrate  any  plans  made 
against  them;  and  the  fear  of  man  need  therefore 
never  lead  them  astray  from  the  path  of  their  re- 
ligion. They  can  proudly  refuse  to  commit  any  im- 
moral act,  although  demanded  of  them  by  the  might- 
iest of  the  earth,  even  as  Hananlah,  Mishael,  and 
Azariah  refused  the  order  of  Nebuchadnezzar  with 
the  words:  "If  it  be  so.  our  God  whom  wo  serve. 
He  is  almighty,  and  He  can  deliver  us  and  protect 
us"  (Dan.  iii.  17,  Hebr.).  To  the  many  occasions 
on  which  this  confidence  in  the  omnipotence  of  God 
has  protected  the  Jews  from  denying  their  faith, 
every  page  of  their  history  bears  witness. 

God  is  omniscient.    This  is  the  basis  of  the  belief 
in  the  divine  providence,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  circumstantial  treatment.    The  belief  in  God's 
omniscience  exercises  great  influence 
God's  Om-  also  on   the    moral    and  religious 
niscience.   thoughts  and  acts  of  human  beings. 

"Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places 
that  I  shall  not  see  him?"  says  the  Lord  through  the 
mouth  of  His  prophet  (Jer.  xxiii.  24).  All  human 
acts  are  seen  by  God ;  and  though  they  may  be  hid- 
den from  the  eyes  of  human  justice,  they  can  not 
be  hidden  from  Him.  Therefore,  no  evil  deed  may 
Ik>  committed  even  in  secret.  Also  the  inmost 
emotions  of  the  human  mind  arc  known  to  God,  for 
He  "knoweth  the  thoughts  of  man  "  (Ps.  xciv.  II). 
Man  may  entertain  no  wicked  feelings  in  his  heart; 
for  God  "seest  the  reins  and  the  heart  "(Jer.  xx.  12). 

God  is  omniscient  and  all-kind.  This  faith  is  the 
foundation  of  Jewish  Optimism.  The  world  is  the 
best  possible  world  that  could  be  created  (Gen.  R. 
Is.  2),  for  "God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made, 
aud.  behold,  it  was  very  good"  (Gen.  i.  81).  Also 
in  His  government  of  the  world  does  God  exercise 
His  loving-kindness,  and  "all  that  God  does  is  done 
for  the  good  "  (Ber.  (50b),  even  when  it  does  not  so 
appear  to  human  beings.  This  faith,  together  with 
the  belief  in  God's  justice  and  never  ending  love, 
givesman  courage  and  strength  to  follow  the  straight 
path  to  his  perfection  unhindered  by  the  adversi- 
ties of  life,  and  to  endure  with  equanimity  and  with 
faith  in  God  all  the  hardships  of  life.  "It  must  not 
be  believed  of  God  that  He  would  pass  an  unjust 
judgment  upon  man"  (Rer.  5b).  When,  therefore, 
man  is  visited  by  affliction,  he  should  first  submit 
his  entire  conduct  and  all  his  actions  to  a  severe 
test,  to  see  if  he  has  not  called  down  his  sufferings 
upon  himself  through  his  own  misconduct.  Rut 
even  if,  after  a  strict  examination  of  his  life,  he  can 
find  nothing  which  could  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
suffering,  he  should  despair  neither  of  himself  nor 
of  divine  justice;  he  should  reganl  his  afflictions  as 
the  "sufferings  of  love"  ("yissurin  shel  ahabah  ") 
which  God,  out  of  His  loving-kindness,  has  visited 
upon  him  (Rer.  5a).  "For  whom  the  Lord  loveth 
he  correcteth"  (Prov.  iii.  12),  and  He  inflicts  suffer- 
ings upon  him  in  order  to  lead  him  to  his  salvation. 
The  Jewish  faith  in  the  absolute  unity  of  God 
necessarily  implies  His  immutability, 
God  Im-  the  unchangcablcness  of  His  rcsolu- 
mutable.    tions,  and  the  constancy  of  His  will. 

This  doctrine  of  God's  immutability  is 
often  emphasized  in  the  Scriptures:  •*  For  I  am  the 
Lord,  I  change  not"  (Mai.  iii.  6);  "God  is  not  a 
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man.  tliat  he  should  lie;  neither  the  sou  of  man,  that 
be  should  repent "  (Num.  xxiii.  19);  "And  also  the 
Strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie  nor  repent :  for  he  is 
not  a  man,  that  he  should  repent  "  (1  Sum.  xv.  29). 
It  is  also  said  with  reference  to  His  ordinances  that 
they  are  everlasting  and  unchangeable:  "He  hath 
llso  slablishcd  them  for  ever  and  ever:  He  hath 
made  a  decree  which  shall  not  pass"  (Pa.  cxlviii. 
6:  comp.  Maimouides,  "Moreh,"  iii.  20;  Albo, 
I.e.  ii.  19). 

This  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of  God  and  the 
constancy  of  His  will  is  in  apparent  conflict  with 
two  other  important  teachings  of  Judaism;  namely, 
the  doctrines  of  the  power  of  repentance  and  the 
efficacy  of  prayer.  These  doctrines  will  therefore 
be  briefly  treated  here;  and  it  will  be  shown  how 
Jewish  theologians  view  this  apparent  contradiction. 
Almost  all  the  prophets  speak  of  the  power  of  Hk- 
pkntanck  to  avert  from  mau  the  evil  which 
threatens  him,  and  to  procure  for  him  the  divine 
grace.  "Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way.  and 
the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts:  and  let  him 
return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon 
him;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  par- 
don," says  the  prophet  Isaiah  (lv.  7);  and  in  the 
same  spirit  speak  Hosea  (xiv.  2).  Joel  (ii.  12-14), 
Amos  (iv.  6-11).  Jonah  (iii.  8-10).  Zephaniah  (ii. 
1-8).  Jeremiah  (Hi.  23.  iv.  1-2),  and  Ezekiel  (xviii. 
21-32).  And  in  like  manner  speak  the  sages  of  the 
Mishnah  and  the  Talmud,  comparing  repentance 
to  a  shield  which  protects  man  from  the  punish- 
ment decreed  upon  him  (Ab.  iv.  13),  or  to  a  media- 
tor who  speaks  to  God  in  man's  defense  and  obtains 
for  him  divine  grace  (Shab.  82a),  or  to  a  medium 
which  brings  salvation  to  the  world  (Yoma  86a). 
The  question  arises:  How  can  God,  on  account  of 
man's  repentance,  change  His  resolve,  and  avert  the 
unfavorable  judgment  passeil  upon  him;  and  does 
not  such  action  conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
immutability  of  His  plans?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  that  God  never  changes  His  will;  and 
when  man  is  able,  through  conversion,  to  escape 
the  unhappy  fate  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  his.  such  escape  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
included  in  God's  original  plan.  u  Have  I  any 
pleasure  at  all  that  the  wicked  should  die?  saith  the 
Lord  God :  and  not  that  he  should  return  from  his 
ways,  and  live?"  (Ezek.  xviii.  28.  32).  Sufferings 
and  misfortunes  were  preordained  for  man  on 
account  of  his  sins;  but  it  was  also  preordained 
that  they  should  afflict  him  only  as 
Be-  long  as  he  persisted  in  his  ungodly  life 
pentance.  nnd  evil  ways — the  cause  of  his  suf- 
ferings. And  it  is  preordained,  also, 
that  when  man  through  repentance  removes  the 
original  cause  of  his  sufferinRS.  these  and  his 
misfortunes  shall  leave  him  (comp.  Albo,  I.e.  iv. 
18).  The  sages  of  the  Talmud  express»-d  this  as 
follows:  "Even  licfore  the  world  was  created  re- 
pentance ["  leshubah  "]  was  called  into  existence  " 
(Pes.  54a);  which  means  that  before  (Jod  created  the 
world  and  human  beings,  Is-forc  He  decreed  any  fate 
for  man.  and  before  He  made  any  resolutions.  He 
had  "teshubah"  in  mind,  ordaining  that  through 
penance,  which  changes  man's  attitude  toward  God. 
God's  attitude  toward  man  should  also  become  more 


favorable.  Man's  repentance,  therefore,  causes  no 
change  in  God  s  will  or  divisions. 

What  has  been  said  above  in  regard  to  the  power 
of  penance  applies  likewise  to  prayer.  The  belief 
in  the  power  of  prayer  to  obtain  God's  help  and 
grace  finds  expression  in  the  Bible,  where  it  is  said 
of  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Prophets  that  they  prayed; 
and  the  Biblical  examples  of  prayers  that  have 
been  answered  are  numerous  (see  Phaykk).  The 

I  most  conspicuous  examples  are  the  prayers  of 
Hannah  (I  Sam.  i.  10  <t  and  Jonah  (Jonah  ii.  2 
et  **q.).  But  the  efficacy  of  prayer  does  not  necessi- 
tate a  change  in  the  divine  plans.  The  only  way 
in  which  to  pray  so  that  the  prayer  may  l>e  heard 
and  answered  is  for  mau  to  turn  to  God  with  all  his 
heart  and  with  all  his  soul  (comp.  I  Kings  viii.  48- 
50).  to  repent  all  his  sins,  and  to  resolve  henceforth 
to  live  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  pleasing  to  God, 
from  whom  he  solicits  aid  and  grace.  A  prayer 
uttered  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  and  with  such  in- 
tention Is  not  only  a  desire  spoken  to  God.  but  it  is 
an  expression  of  the  inner  transformation  which  has 
tiiken  place  in  the  one  who  prays.  His  thoughts 
and  his  intentions  have  become  entirely  changed, 
and  pleasing  to  God;  and  he  deserves,  therefore, 
the  divine  grace  which  has  previously  been  withheld 
from  him  only  because  he  lacked  the  sentiments  to 
which  his  prayer  has  given  expression  (comp.  AUio. 
l.r.  iv.  18).  The  Talmudists  express  this  teach- 
ing as  follows:  "  How  can  a  prayer  help  anyone 
who  is  sick?  If  it  be  the  divine  intention  that  he 
die  from  his  disease,  no  prayer  can  help  him,  since 
the  divine  resolution  is  unchangeable.  But  if  it  be 
the  intention  of  God  that  he  recover,  why  then 
should  he  pray?"  The  answer  is:  "Prayer  can 
help  man,  even  if  the  divine  decree  be  not  in  his 
favor "(K.  II.  16a).  The  unfavorable  decree  has 
been  rendered  couditioually  and  is  to  be  fulfilled 
only  if  the  man  remains  in  his  origiual 
Power  of  frame  of  mind.  But  if  he  repents,  and 
Prayer.  through  prayer  expresses  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  him,  then  the  de- 
cree is  annulled  ;  for  thus  was  it  preordained  by  God. 

Besides  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  the 
Jewish  religion  teaches  also  another  sentence  re- 
garding prayer  which  distinguishes  it  from  other 
creeds.  This  doctrine  is  that  prayer  may  be  di- 
rected only  to  God:  and  that,  besides  Him,  there  is 
no  other  being  worthy  of  prayer  (Maimonides'  com- 
mentary on  Sanh.  xi.  1).  This  doctrine  is.  of 
course,  only  a  consequent  result  of  the  doctrine 
of  (Joel's  omnipotence,  and  that  He  alone  is  the  Cre- 
ator and  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  so  that  He  alone 
can  urant  men  their  desires.  But  in  this  inhibition 
against  praying  to  other  beings,  the  Jewish  religion 
includes  also  the  invocation  of  angels  or  aught  else 
as  mediators  l>etween  God  and  man.  The  Jew- 
needs  no  agent  whatever  when  he  prays  to  his 
God;  "When  men  will  approach  God."  says  the 
Talmud  (Ycr.  Ber.  ix.  18a),  "they  need  seek  out  no 
mediator,  nor  need  they  onnounce  their  arrival 
through  a  doorkeeper.   God  says  to  them,  1  When 

;  ye  are  in  need,  call  upon  none  of  the  angels,  neither 
Michael  nor  Gabriel,  but  call  upon  Me.  and  I  will 
hear  ye  at  once,  as  it  is  written  (Joel  iii.  5  [A.  V.  ii, 
32]):  "  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  nameof  the  Lord 
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shall  be  delivered."  '  "  Every  man  can  reach  his  God 
through  prayer,  without  any  mediation;  for  even 
though  God  is  elevated  high  above  the  world,  when 
a  man  enters  a  house  of  God  aud  utters  a  prayer, 
even  in  a  whisper,  He  hears  it  immediately  (Ycr. 
Bit.  I.e.).  "The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that 
call  upon  him,  to  all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth  " 
(Ps.  cxlv.  18).  He  is  equally  near  to  all:  to  the 
highest  as  well  as  to  the  lowliest.  If  a  prayer  be 
uttered  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  and  with  right 
intentions,  it  is  efficacious  whether  pronounced  by  u 
Moses  or  hy  the  lowliest  one  in  Israel  (comp.  Ex.  H. 
xxi.  8). 

Holy  Scripture  mentions  several  inslances  where 
a  prophet  or  a  pious  man  prays  for  another  ;  as,  for 
example,  Abraham  for  Abimclcch,  Moses  for  Pha- 
raoh, etc.  These  prayers,  although  not  expressive 
of  the  improved  condition  of  those  for  whom  they 
are  uttered,  are  nevertheless  heard  by  God.  in  order 
to  show  that  He  is  the  Huler  of  the  world  aud  that 
those  who  believe  in  Him  do  not  call  upon  Him 
in  vain.  "He  is  a  prophet,  and  he  shall  pray  for 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  live,"  says  God  to  Abimcleeh 
(Gen.  xx.  7).  God  inflicts  sufferings  upon  unbe- 
lievers, with  the  intention  of  recalling  them  through 
the  prayer  of  a  pious  one,  thereby  to  show  the  un- 
believers that  He,  the  Huler  of  the  world,  is  accessi- 
ble to  the  prayers  of  those  that  believe  in  Him. 

As  has  been  said  above,  the  circumstance  that 
man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God  imposes  u|M>n 
him  the  duty  of  ordering  his  life  entirely  according 
to  the  will  of  God;  and  only  by  doing  so  can  he  at- 
tain the  highest  perfection  ami  fulfil  his  destiny. 
In  order  to  act  according  to  the  will  of  God  it  is 
necessary  that  mau  should  know  what  God  wills  of 
him.  Through  his  God-given  intellect  man  is  en- 
abled, in  many  cases,  to  recognize  the  will  of  God; 
but.  in  order  to  understand  it  fully,  he  needs  n 
direct  communication  from  God;  that  is,  a  divine 
revelation.  Such  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  will 
was  made  even  to  the  first  human  being,  Adam, 
as  well  as  to  Noah  and  to  the  patriarchs  Abraham. 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Moses  assured  Israel  that  G<h1 
would  raise  after  him  other  prophets,  who  would 
make  known  to  the  people  the  divine  will  (I)eut. 
xviii.  1.V18):  and  he  indicated  to  them  the  signs 
by  which  they  might  distinguish  a  true  prophet 
from  a  false  one  (ib.  xiii.  2-0,  xviii.  20-22).  The  pur- 
pose of  the  true  Prophets  was  only  to  enlighten  the 
people  as  to  the  will  of  God,  thereby  bringing  them 
to  a  clearer  understanding  of  their  duty:  to  live 
according  to  that  will  (Albo,  I.e.  iil.  12).  The 
seers  that  arose  in  Israel  and  in  Judah,  and  whose 
prophecies  have  been  preserved  in  the  books  of  the 
Oltl  Testament,  proved  themselves  true  prophets 
through  their  personal  characters  as 
Divine  well  as  through  the  nature  of  their 
Revelation,  prophecies.  The  Jewish  religion  has, 
therefore,  established  as  an  important 
doctrine  the  recognition,  as  inspired  by  God,  of  all 
the  prophetic  utterances  that  have  been  handed 
down  (Maimonides'  commentary  on  Sanh.  xi.  1). 
The  times  and  places  at  which  G«mI  bestows  on  a 
man  the  distinction  of  revealing  Him  to  the  people 
depends  entirely  upon  His  own  will;  but  prophets 
must  possess  certain  virtues  and  characteristics  that 


make  them  worthy  of  receiving  the  divine  com- 
munications (see  Phoi'heth  and  Phoi-iikcy).  Those 
whom  God  found  worthy  of  receiving  such  direct 
information  regarding  His  will  were,  in  a  mauner 
which  Bccmed  inexplicable  and  supernatural  to  the 
laity,  possessed  of  the  firm  impression  and  the  un- 
shakable conviction  that  God  spoke  to  them  and 
apprised  them  of  His  will.  They  were  convinced 
also  that  this  impression  was  not  a  mere  feeling 
of  their  souls,  but  that  it  came  to  them  from  with- 
out: from  God,  who  revealed  Himself  unto  them, 
making  them  His  instruments  through  which  He 
communicated  His  will  to  their  fellow  beings  (see 
Hkvelation).  Hut  in  order  to  inspire  the  laity 
with  faith  in  the  Prophet*,  God  considered  it 
necessary  on  Mt.  Sinai  to  let  the  whole  Jewish 
people  hear  that  He  spoke  to  Moses,  that  they  might 
iK'lieve  him  forever  (Ex.  xix.  9);  and  when  God 
then  revealed  Himself  to  the  entire  uatiou  He  con- 
vinced them  "  that  He  could  commune  with  a  human 
being"  (comp.  Dent.  v.  24).  They  thereupon  re- 
nounced all  desire  to  receive  commandsand  teachings 
from  God  direct.  They  were  convinced  that  Moses 
repeated  God's  words  to  them  faithfully:  and  they 
declared  themselves  willing  to  hear  all  that  he 
spoke  in  God's  name,  and  to  act  accordingly  (Deut. 
v.  24).  Got!  thereupon  revealed  to  Moses  all  the 
commandments  and  nil  the  statutes  and  judgments, 
which  Moses  communicated  to  the  people  (ib.  31) 
This  revelation  on  Mt.  Sinai  is  therefore  the  chief 
foundation  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and 
The  Torah.  guarantees  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Law  as  contained  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Before  his  death  Moses  wrote  down  the  rive  hooks 
named  after  him  (the  Pentateuch),  and  gave  them 
to  the  people  (ib.  xxxi.  24-26);  and  he  commanded 
them  to  observe  everything  therein  written,  and 
to  transmit  it  to  their  children  as  the  teaching  of 
God.  However  much  the  succeeding  generations  of 
Israel,  after  the  death  of  Moses,  fell  off  from  God 
and  became  idolaters,  there  has  been  in  each  genera- 
tion a  group  of  pious  men  who  have  guarded  faith- 
fully the  holy  inheritance  and  transmitted  it  to  their 
children.  And  through  this  careful  transmission 
the  teachings  of  Moses  have  been  preserved  un- 
changed through  all  ages.  It  is  therefore  set  up  as 
one  of  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  the  Jewish 
religion  tliat  the  Torah  contained  in  the  Pentateuch 
is  identical  with  that  which  was  revealed  by  God  to 
Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai  (Maimonides'  commentary  on 
Sanh.  xi.  1).  No  changes  have  been  made  therein 
except  with  regard  to  the  characters  in  which  it  was 
written  (Sanh.  21b). 

The  Torah  contains  rules  and  regulations  which 
should  govern  the  life  of  man  and  lead  him  to 
moral  and  religious  perfection.  Every  ride  is  ex- 
pressive of  a  fundamental  ethical,  moral,  or  relig- 
ious idea.  Those  regulations  in  which  human  intel- 
ligence is  unable  to  discern  the  fundamental  idea 
are,  through  belief  in  their  divine  origin,  vouchsafed 
the  same  high  religious  importance:  and  the  ethical 
value  of  submission  to  the  will  of  God  where  its 
purpose  is  not  understood  is  even  greater.  In 
observing  the  Law  man's  good  intention  is  the 
chief  point  (sec  Nomism). 

These  written  laws  are  supplemented  through 
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oral  teachings;  and  the  interpretation  of  the  written 
doctrines  is  entrusted  to  the  sages  and  scholars,  w  ho 
expound  them  according  to  prescribed  rules.  They 
tdd  to  or  deduct  from  the  individual  regulations; 
and  in  many  Instances,  when  it  is  for  the  good  of 
the  Law,  they  may  annul  au  entire  clause.  In  such 
cases,  however,  the  whole  body  of  scholars,  or  at 
least  a  majority,  must  agree  as  to  the  necessity  and 
correctness  of  the  measure  (w  e  At  TiioittTV;  Okal 
Law).  Aside  from  such  minor  changes  and  occa- 
sional annulments,  which  are  made  in  the  spirit  of 
the  I<aw,  and  arc  intended  to  sustain  the  entire 
Torah  ("  BiUulah  shel  torah  zebu  yissudah  " ;  Men. 
90b).  the  Law  is  to  in-  regarded,  in  whole  or  in  parts, 
as  unchangeable  and  irrevocable  It  is  a  linn  article 
of  faith  in  the  Jewish  religion  that  this  Law  will 
never  be  changed,  and  that  no  other  doctrines  will 
be  given  by  (.tod  to  man  (Maimonidcs,  I.e.). 

Of  many  clauses  of  the  Law  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  they  are  meaut  to  be  eternal  rules  ("bukkot 
'olam"),  or  thai  they  are  obligatory  on  all  genera- 
tions (" le-dorot  "olam");  and  there  is  not  a  single 
indication  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  the  Uw  is 
ever  to  be  replaced  by  other  revealed  doctrines. 
The  new  covenant  of  which  Jeremiah  speaks  (xxxi. 
31-83)  is  not  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  new  re- 
vealed law.  but  on  the  basis  of  the  old  law,  which 
shall  take  firmer  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  believers, 
It  was  even  promised  to  the  Israelites  that  new 
prophets  should  arise,  and  t  hey  were  commanded  to 
huken  to  the  words  of  these  prophets  (Dent,  xviii. 
1.1-18).  But  the  new  prophets  can  reveal  no  new 
law.  and  a  prophet  who  sets  up  a  law  which  con- 
flicts with  the  old  doctrines  is  a  false 
Perma-  prophet  {ib.  xiii.  1-4).  And  also  a 
nence  and  prophet  who  declares  the  old  law  to 
Sufficiency  be  valid  for  a  certain  period  only,  is  a 
of  false  prophet,  for  his  statement,  con- 
the  Torah.  diets  with  the  teachings  of  Moses,  the 
greatest  of  all  prophets,  who  plainly 
says  in  many  passages  (Ex.  xii.  14.  17*7  nrq)  that 
the  regulations  shall  be  obligatory  forever  (Maimnni- 
des.  "  Vad,"  Yesode  ha-Torah.  ix. ;  idem,  "Morch." 
li.  89;  Saadla.  "Emunot  we  De  ot."  iii.  7-10).  The 
words  "It  [the  commandment]  is  not  in  heaven" 
(Dent.  xxx.  12)  are  explained  in  the  Talmud  (II.  M. 
5!lb)  as  meaning  that  there  is  nothing  left  in  heaven 
that  has  yet  to  be  revealed  in  order  to  elucidate  the 
Law.  A  decision  or  a  legal  question  based  only  on 
such  a  heavenly  revelation  is  not  recognized  (Mai- 
monidcs, "Yad."  I.e.).  The  doctrine  of  the  tin- 
changeablencss  of  the  Law  is  further  emphasized 
by  another  fundamental  dogma  of  Judaism,  which 
declares  the  prophecy  of  Moses  to  surpass  that  of 
any  of  his  predecessors  or  sucecssors  (Maimonidcs. 
I.e.).  That  the  prophecy  of  Moses  is  different  from 
and  superior  to  that  of  any  other  prophet  is  ex- 
plicitly stated  in  Num.  xii.  8.  Whether  this  differ- 
ence  was  one  of  quality,  as  Maimonidcs  thinks 
("  Yad,"  I.e.  vii.  6;  "Morch."  ii.  85).  or  one  of  degree 
only,  us  Albo  (I.e.  ill.  17)  supposes,  is  immaterial 
The  fact  is  sufficient  that  the  prophecy  of  Moses 
was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  prophet.  The 
Torah  was  given  through  Moses,  of  whose  superior 
gift  God  Himself  convinced  the  Israelites  on  Mt. 
Sinai.    Should  another  prophet  arise  and  declare 


the  Law  given  by  God  through  Moses  to  be  Invalid, 
then  he  would  have  to  be  a  greater  prophet  than 
Moses;  this,  however,  is  inconceivable  according  to 
the  fundamental  doctrine  which  declares  Moses  to 
be  the  greatest  prophet  of  all  time.  Those  prophets 
are  not  to  be  believed  who  declared  the  old  covenant 
to  be  dissolved,  aud  that  they  were  sent  by  God  to 
make  a  new  one ;  for  one  can  not  be  as  firmly  con- 
vinced of  their  divine  authority  as  of  that  of  the  old 
covenant,  which  they  themselves  do  not  deny 
(Abraham  ibn  Daud.  in  "Emunah  lUmah."  ii. ; 
com  p.  also  Albo,  I.e.  iii.  10). 

The  fact  that  the  Law  was  given  to  man,  and  that 
he  was  requested  to  observe  its  precepts,  implies 
that  it  depends  on  man  alone  whether  or  not  he  will 
do  so.  The  freedom  of  the  human  will  is  explicitly 
announced  in  the  Bible  also:  "I  call  heaven  and 
earth  to  record  this  day  against  you. 
Freedom  of  that  I  have  set  In-fore  you  life  aud 
the  Will,  death,  blessing  and  cursing:  therefore 
choose  life,  that  both  thou  and  thy 
seed  may  live:  That  thou  mayest  love  the  Lord  thy 
God.  and  that  thou  mayest  oU>y  his  voice,  and  that 
thou  mayest  cleave  unto  him :  for  he  is  thy  life,  aud 
the  length  of  thy  days"  (Dent  xxx.  19-20).  The 
Mishnah  teaches:  "Everything  has  been  foreseen  by 
God.  ami  yet  He  has  given  to  man  freedom  of  will" 
(Ah.  iii.  15).  Also  the  Talmud  plainly  teaches  of 
the  freedom  of  will:  "Everything  is  in  the  hand  of 
God.  with  the  exception  of  the  fear  of  God,  and 
piety:  these  alone  are  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
man"  (Ber.  83b).  "When  any  one  would  keep  his 
life  clean  and  virtuous,  he  is  aided :  but  if  he  chooses 
to  keep  it  unclean  and  wicked,  he  is  not  hindered," 
says  Simeon  ben  Lakish  (Shab.  104a).  The  teachers 
of  post-Talmudic  times  all  regarded  the  liberty  of 
the  human  will  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  or  Juda 
ism.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  doc- 
trine with  the  knowledge  or  prescience  of  God. 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  such  a 
reconciliation.  In  order  that  it  might  not  become 
necessary  to  deny  either  of  them  (comp.  Saadia, 
"Emunot  we-De'ot."  ii.  9;  "Cuzari,"  v.  20;  Mai- 
monidcs, "Morch,"  iii.  20;  Crest-as.  -  Or  Adonai."  II. 
i.  4;  Albo,  I.e.  iv.  5).  The  liberty  and  responsi- 
bility  of  man  justify  some  retribution  for  his  acts: 
rewards  for  the  observance  of  divine  precepts  and 
commandments,  and  punishment  for  their  trans- 
gression. A  just  retribution  presupposes  God  s 
providence  and  His  omniscience.  The  belief  in 
God's  omniscience— that  is,  the  belief  that  He  sees 
and  knows  everything,  even  the  secret  thoughts  of 
man.  and  that  nothing  can  bike  place  in  the  world 
otherwise  than  by  His  will — is  one  of 
God's  Prov-  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  Judaism. 

idence.  Moses  warns  Israel  not  to  forget  that 
all  events  proceed  from  God :  "And 
thou  say  in  thine  heart.  My  power  and  the  Bright 
of  mine  hand  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth.  But 
thou  shall  remember  the  Lord  thy  God:  for  it 
is  he  thnt  giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth"  (Dent, 
viil.  17.  18).  Isaiah  promises  that  punishment  shall 
be  meted  out  to  the  Assyrian  king  because  he  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  Mief  that  he-  owed  his  glory- 
to  his  own  power  and  to  his  own  wisdom,  and  did 
not  realize  that  he  was  only  God  s  instrument  (Isa. 
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x.  12-16).  Only  the  ungodly  say,  "The  Lord  shall 
not  see.  neither  shall  the  God  of  Jacob  regard  it" 
(Ps.  xciv.  7).  The  Psalmist  reproves  them,  and 
says  to  them  that  God  sees  and  hears  everything, 
and  that  He  knows  the  very  thoughts  of  men.  even 
when  they  are  vain  verses  8-11).  And  in  another 
jwissugc  he  thanks  God  for  regarding  even  I  he  low- 
liest and  most  insignificant  of  men  and  for  caring  for 
them  (Ps.  viii.  5.  cxliv.  4).  The  words  "Fear  thy 
God  "  are,  according  to  I  he  Rabbis,  added  to  com- 
mandments which  depend  upon  the  intentions  of 
man;  as  if  to  say  to  him:  "Fear  God  who  knows 
thy  thoughts"  (Kid.  32b).  That  nothing  takes 
place  in  the  world  without  divine  ordination  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Rabbis  in  the  maxim  that  no  man 
hurts  his  finger  here  on  earth  unless  Heaven  willed 
it  so  (l.Iul.  7b).  Also  the  theologians  and  religious 
philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages  recognized  the  be- 
lief in  divine  providence  us  a  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Judaism  (comp.  Malmonides,  "Moreh,"  iii.  17-18  ; 
Albo,  I.e.  iv.  7-11;  sec  also  Providence). 

In  close  relation  with  the  doctrine  of  divine  provi- 
dence stands  the  doctrine  of  retribution;  that  God 
rewards  those  who  keep  His  commandments,  and 

punishes  those  who  transgress  them. 
Divine     The  doctrine  of  retribution  is  one  of 
Retribu-    the  fundamental  teachings  of  Judaism, 
tion.       and  was  revealed  to  the  Jews  on  Mt. 

Sinai  when  God  said  to  them  that  He 
would  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
and  show  mercy  to  those  who  loved  Him  and  kept 
His  commandments  (Ex.  xx.  5-6).  In  many  com- 
mandments the  reward  given  for  their  observance  is 
Indicated  (Ex.  xx.  12;  Deut.  xxii.  6-7).  This  doc- 
trine, however,  contains  also  a  difficulty ;  for  if 
nothing  can  take  place  in  the  world  without  God's 
will,  and  since  He  rewards  the  pious  and  punishes 
the  transgressors,  how  does  it  come  to  pass  that 
so  many  pious  suffer  while  the  ungodly  prosper? 
This  problem,  which  engaged  the  prophets  Jeremiah 
(xll.  1)  and  Habakkuk  (i.  18.  li.  4).  the  author  of 
Job,  and  the  psalmist  Asaph  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  2  et  *c</.).  has 
also  in  post' Biblical  times  held  the  attention  of  the 
most  prominent  spirits  of  each  generation ;  and  in 
Talmudic,  as  also  in  post  Talmudic,  times  several 
attempts  were  made  to  solve  and  explain  it  (comp. 
Ber.  7a;  Albo,  I.e.  iv.  7, 12-15).  Most  of  the  solu 
tions  ami  explanations  have  been  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing two  ideas:  (1)  Man,  with  his  limited  intel- 
lect, is  not  able  to  determine  who  is  in  reality  a 
pious  man  ("zaddik  gamur")or  who  is  in  reality 
a  sinner  ("rasha'  gamtir").  Man  can  mistake  a 
pious  one  for  a  transgressor,  and  vice  versa.  Nor 
can  man  correctly  determine  actual  good  and  actual 
evil.  Much  which  appears  evil  to  man  proves 
to  be  productive  of  good;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  things  which  are  seemingly  good  have  evil 
results  for  human  beings.  Short-sighted  man,  there- 
fore, able  to  judge  from  appearances  only,  may 
not  pretend  to  judge  the  acts  of  God.  (2)  The 
other  idea  which  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  retaliation  with  the  fact  that  pious 
men  suffer  while  transgressors  prosper,  is  the  idea 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  When  man  dies  his 
soul  does  not  die  with  him.  but  returns  to  God  who 
gave  it  to  man  (Eccl.  xiL  7).    The  soul  is  immortal. 


and  after  the  death  of  man,  separated  from  the  body, 
it  continues  its  existence  in  another  world;  and  in 
this  other  world  doescomplete  retaliation  take  place. 
The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  sold  and  of 
a  future  life  is  not  definitely  stated  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures:  but  it  is  implied  in  muny  passages,  es- 
pecially in  the  Psalms  (comp.  " C'u/.ari."  i.  115; 
Albo.  'i.e.  iv.  39-40;  Wohlgemuth.  "Die  Unstcrb- 
lkhkcitslehrc  in  der  Bibel."  in  "  Jahresbericht  des 
Rabbinerseminars  in  Berlin,"  1899). 
Immortal-  The  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality. 

ity  of  and  of  a  future  life  in  which  rctribu- 
the  8oul.  tion  shall  take  place,  is  set  forth 
plainly  and  emphatically  in  post -Bib- 
lical Jewish  literature— in  the  Mishnah  and  iu  the 
Talmud.  "Let  uot  thy  imagination  persuade  thee 
that  the  grave  is  to  Ik-  a  place  of  refuge  for  thee," 
says  the  Mishnah  (Ab.  iv.  22);  "Thou  wcrt  born 
against  thy  will,  and  against  thy  will  livest  thou. 
Against  thy  w  ill  shalt  thou  die  and  be  compelled  to 
aecotiut  for  thy  life  before  the  King  of  Kings,  the 
Holy  One.  praised  be  He."  In  Deut.  vii.  11  it  is  said 
with  reference  to  the  commandments:  "which  I 
command  thee  this  day,  to  do  them,"  and  these 
wordsare  explained  by  the  Rabbis  as  meaning :  "  To- 
day— that  is,  in  this  world— shall  man  observe  the 
commandments ;  but  he  should  not  expect  his  reward 
in  this  world,  but  in  another  "  (' Ab.  Zarah  8a).  "  Re- 
ward for  good  deeds  should  not  be  expected  in 
this  world  "  (Kid.  39b\  By  the  promise  of  a  long 
life  fur  those  who  honor  their  parents  (Ex.  xx.  12) 
is  meant  eternal  life  in  the  hereafter.  The  reward 
uud  punishment  for  good  and  evil  deeds  respect- 
ively to  Ih!  meted  out  in  the  other  world,  can  be  of 
a  spiritual  nature  only,  since  they  apply  entirely 
to  the  soul.  "In  the  future  world  are  to  be  found 
no  material  pleasures;  but  the  pious  ones,  with 
their  crowns  of  glory,  enjoy  the  splendor  of  God," 
says  the  Talmud  (Ber.  17a).  As  the  object  of  doc- 
trines and  commandments  is  to  lead  man  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  perfection,  so  also  is  the  reward  for  his 
observance  of  the  Law  an  eternal  enjoyment  of  the 
presence  of  God  and  true  knowledge  of  Him.  The 
punishment  of  the  transgressor  consists  iu  his  la-ing 
excluded  from  all  the  divine  splendor.  This  causes 
the  soul  to  experience  the  greatest  agony  and  re 
morse  for  its  uugodly  life.  Although  the  belief 
in  divine  retribution  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  the  latter  teaches  at  the  same 
time  that  neither  the  expectation  of  a  reward  nor 
the  fear  of  punishment  should  influence  the  mind  of 
man  in  his  observunee  of  the  divine  precepts.  Ju- 
daism sets  it  up  as  an  ideal  that  the  command 
ments  l>c  kept  through  love  of  God  (So|ah  81a; 
'Ab.  Zarah  19a;  see  Immortality ;  Nomism). 

The  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  closely 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  tin-  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  of  retribution  in  the  hereafter.  This 
belief  in  resurrection  is  conceived  in  various  man- 
ners by  Jewish  theologians.  Some 
Resurrec-    hold  that,  since  retribution  in  the 
tion  of     world  to  come  can  fall  upon  the  soul 
the  Dead,    only,  bodies  will,  upon  the  day  of  res- 
urrection, rejoin  their  souls  so  Uiat 
both  may  be  rewarded  or  punished  together  for  the 
deeds  done  in  common  (comp.  Albo,  I.e.  iv.  35). 
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This  conception  is  expressed  also  in  the  parable  of 
the  lame  and  the  blind  (Sanh.  91a,  b).  Maitnonides, 
on  the  other  hand,  understands  resurrection  figura- 
tively only,  and  lielieves  it  refers  to  the  immortality 
of  the  mul,  which,  after  death,  awakens  to  a  new 
life  without  incarnation  ("  Ma'amar  Tehiyyat  ha- 
Metfm,"  jHumm). 

But  no  matter  how  differently  the  theologians 
view  the  doctrine  of  resurrection,  they  all  firmly 
believe  that  God  ran  quicken  the  dead,  and  that 
He  will  do  it  when  He  so  chooses  (Maimonidcs1 
commentary  on  Sanh.  xi.  1).  As  to  when,  in 
what  manner,  and  for  what  purpose  resurrec- 
tion will  take  place:  who  will  participate  there 
in,  whether  the  Jewish  nation  alone,  or  even 
only  a  part  thereof;  ami  whether  the  resurrected 
dead  will  thenceforth  live  forever  or  die  anew  — 
all  these  questions  can  not  be  answered.  Explana- 
tions bearing  on  them  have  been  made  by  various 
teachers  (Saadia.  "  Emunot  we-De  ot,"  vii.).  but 
thev  are  all  mere  conjectures  (comp.  Albo,  I.e. 
It.  35). 

The  doctrine  of  resurrection  is  expressed  by  Dan- 
iel (xii.  2):  "And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  eartli  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting 
life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt." 
The  sages  of  the  Talmud  hold  that  resurrection  is 
alluded  to  also  in  various  passages  of  the  Pentateuch 
(comp.  Sanh.  00b  I,  one  of  which  is  as  follows:  "I 
kill,  and  I  make  alive  "  ( Deut.  xxxii. :«»).  The  Mish- 
nah  sets  up  tliis  doctrine  as  an  ini|wirtant  article  of 
faith,  and  holds  that  those  who  do  not  believe  there- 
in, or  who  do  not  believe  that  it  is  embodied  in  the 
divine  teachings  of  Judaism,  and  indicated  in  the 
I*aw,  can  have  no  share  in  the  world  to  come  (Sanh. 
xi.  1).  By  the  Talmud,  and  by  the  theologians  and 
religious  philosophers  of  medieval  times  also,  the 
doctrine  of  resurrection  was  recognized  ns  an  im- 
portant artirle  of  faith  (comp.  *  Albo,"  /.«•.).  The 
supporter  of  the  Jewisii  religion  and  of  all  Un- 
ethical and  moral  ideals  therewith  connected  is  the 
Jewish  nation,  which  God  chose  from  among  all  peo- 
ples (Deut.  vii.  »!).  The  selection  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  God  found  it  wor- 
thy of  a  direct  manifestation  on  Mt. 
The  Chosen  Sinai,  that  He  revealed  to  it  religious 
People.  truths,  and  that  He  bestowed  upon  it 
the  peculiar  grace  of  causing  prophets, 
who  should  explain  these  truths,  to  arise  from  its 
midst. 

This  choice  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  not, 
however,  made  arbitrarily  by  God;  it  was  Imsed 
upon  special  merit  which  the  Jew  s  possessed  above 
other  ancient  peoples.  Abraham,  the  progenitor  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  possessed  a  true  knowledge  of 
God;  and  ho  commanded  his  children  and  de- 
scendants to  "keep  the  way  of  the  I/ord,  to  do  jus- 
tice and  judgment  "  (Gen.  xviii.  lit;..  But  of  all  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  the  Jewish  people  is  the 
only  one  which  has  kept  the  legacy  of  its  progenitor 
(comp.  "Ctutarl,"  ii.  8). 

This  knowledge  of  God  which  the  Jews  inherited 
from  Abraham  made  them  more  religiously  inclined 
than  other  nations;  it  made  them  fit  to  receive  reve- 
lation, and  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  laws 
and  accept  them.    R.  Johauan  expresses  this  as  fol- 


lows: "God  offered  the  Torah  to  all  the  nations,  but 
none  could  or  would  accept  it,  until  He  offered  it  to 
the  Israelites,  who  were  both  willing  and  qualified  to 
receive  it"  (  Ab.  Zarah  2b).  Israel,  however,  may 
not  keep  these  teachings  for  itself  alone;  they  were 
not  given  it  for  its  own  exclusive  property.  The 
doctrines  were  given  to  Israel  only  because  it  was 
the  only  one  among  the  nations  which  was  qualified 
to  accept  them  and  to  live  according  to  them.  And 
through  Israel's  example  the  other  nations  w  ill  be 
led  to  a  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  the  accept- 
ance of  His  teachings.  In  this  way  will  lie  fulfilled 
the  promise  which  was  given  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxil.  18).  that  "in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of 
the  iarth  be  blessed."  With  the  exception  of  such 
laws  and  precepts  as  are  based  on  national  events, 
the  whole  Law  is  intended  for  all  of  humanity, 
which,  through  observance  of  the  divine  doctrines, 
mav  acquire  a  true  knowledge  of  G<k1  and  of  His 
will. 

With  reference  to  Lev.  xviii.  5,  the  sages  say  that 
by  the  statutes  of  the  Law  are  designated  not  the 
law  for  the  priests  or  the  Levites  or  the  Israel- 
ites, but  the  statutes  of  the  Law  which  man  has 
to  olwrrvc,  and  accordingto  the  regulations  of  which 
he  must  liveiSifra.  Aharc  Mot.  xiii.  [ed.  Weiss,  p. 
Wih)).  Israel  has  acted  according  to  this  princi- 
ple, ami  has  not  withheld  the  laws  of  God  from  the 
nations.  Most  civilized  nations  owe  their  knowl- 
edge of  God  to  these  teachings.  But  the  nations 
have  imt  yet  attained  to  a  comet  understanding  of 
these  doctrines,  and  neither  in  their  politicul  nor 
in  their  social  lives  have  they  reached  the  ideals  of 
justice  ami  brotherly  love.  The  Jews,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  revealed  doctrines,  and  peculiarly  gifted 
to  comprehend  the  same  and  to  realize  their  ideals, 
have  been  called  upon,  as  they  once  taught  the  na- 
tions the  knowledge  of  God,  so  in  future  to  teach 
them  other  religious  ideals.  But  this  they  can  not 
do  as  long  as  they  live  in  exile,  dependent  and  per 
scented  and  despised,  and  regarded  as  the  reprobate 
sons  of  God.  They  can  do  this  when  they  again 
attain  political  independence,  settling  in  the  Inml  of 
their  fathers,  where  thev,  in  their  political  and  social 
life,  can  realize  the  ideals  of  justic  e  ami  love  taught 

by  the  Jewish  religion.    The  belief 
The        that  this  will  some  time  happen  con- 
Messiah,    sti titles  an  artic  le  of  faith  in  Judaism 

which  reads  as  follows:  "A  redeemer 
shall  arise  for  the  Jewish  nation,  who  shall  gather 
the  scattered  Jews  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  There 
theV  shall  form  an  independent.  Jew  ish  state  and 
reawaken  to  independent  national  life.  Then  all 
nations  Shall  go  often  to  Palestine  to  study  the  in- 
stitutions of  a  state  founded  on  love  and  justice. 
From  Zion  the  peoples  shall  be  taught  how  thev. 
in  their  own  state  institutions,  mar  realize  the  ideals 
of  justice  and  brotherly  love ;  and  the  highest  re 
ligious  doctrines  shall  go  forth  from  Jerusalem" 
(comp.  Isa.  il.  2-4;  Mic.  iv.  1-4).  The  mission  of 
MlvntkKl  to  be  accomplished  through  the  redemp- 
tion of  Israel  is.  however,  only  an  indirect  and  re- 
mote aim.  The  direct  and  first  aim  is  to  compen- 
sate the  Jewish  nation  for  all  the  sufferings  it  has 
enduied  through  its  years  of  exile.  God's  relations 
to  a  nation  are  similar  to  those  toward  an  individual. 
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The  Jewish  nntion  lost  its  pnlitical  independence  on 
account  of  its  sins  and  failings,  and  was  sent  into 
exile  for  that  reason.  This  punishment,  however, 
is  not  eulculHted  to  auuiliilute  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple; for  as  God  does  not  wish  the  deatli  of  the  indi- 
vidual transgressor,  but  rather  his  conversion, 
neither  docs  He  wish  the  destruction  of  a  uation 
which  has  sinned.  God  has  promised 
The  Resto-  the  Jews  that  He  will  not  cast  them 
ration      away  even  while  they  art-  in  the  lands 

of  Israel,  of  their  enemies;  neither  will  He 
break  His  covenant  with  them  (comp. 
Lev.  xxvi.  44). 

God  has  promised  to  redeem  them  when  they 
repent  t»f  all  the  sins  which  caused  the  loss  of  their 
national  independence.  "And  it  shall  cometopnss, 
when  all  these  things  are  come  upon  thee,  the  bless- 
ing and  the  curse,  which  I  have  set  before  thee,  and 
thou  shall  cull  them  to  mind  among  all  the  nations, 
whither  the  l»rd  thy  God  hath  driven  thee.  Ami 
shalt  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God.  and  shalt  obey 
his  voice  according  to.  all  that  I  command  thee  this 
day.  thou  and  thy  children,  with  nil  thine  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul;  That  then  the  Lord  thy  (hid  will 
turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion  upon  thee, 
and  will  return  and  gather  thee  from  all  the  nations, 
w  hither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  scattered  tine.  If 
any  of  thine  be  driven  out  unto  the  utmost  parts  of 
heaven,  from  theme  will  the  Lord  thy  God  gather 
thee,  and  from  thence  will  he  fetch  thee:  And  the 
Lord  thy  God  will  bring  thee  into  the  land  which 
thy  fathers  possessed,  and  thou  shalt  possess  it ;  and 
he  will  do  thee  good,  and  multiply  thee  above  thy 
fathers"  (Dcut.  xxx.  1-5).  When  and  in  which 
manner  this  redemption  w  ill  take  place  is  not  ex- 
plained by  any  reliable  tradition:  and  the  many  de- 
scriptions given  by  various  teachers  are  only  per- 
sonal conjectures.  When  will  the  redemption  take 
place?  That  is  a  question  which  can  not  be  an- 
swered. And  all  calculations  regarding  the  time  of 
tin-  advent  of  the  redeemer  nre  only  conjectures. 
Hut  it  is  a  traditional  belief  among  the  Jews  that  it 
may  take  place  at  any  time  when  the  people  are 
properly  prepared  to  receive  him  (Sanh.  98a).  The 
natural  consequence  of  this  belief  is  the  demand  for 
good  acts.  The  nation  must  uphold  its  national  and 
religious  endowments,  and  not.  through  ill  conduct, 
irreligious  actions,  and  anlinational  endeavors, 
frustrate  or  make  difficult  its  redemption.  When 
the  Jewish  people  believe  iu  their  redemption, 
when  they  desire  it  with  all  their  hearts,  and  when 
with  all  their  actions  they  strive  to  deserve  it— then 
the  redeemer  may  at  any  time  arise  from  among 
them  (il>.  \. 

Biiiliograpiiy:  Btwlck*  the  works  Hint  ibmuelmut  the  nrtlrle 
*»■»■  :  Rabra  b.  Jnnepli.  IJnl»>t  h.i-Lrlmlu*  ;  Hamwm  tin- 
phaf  I  Hlmeh.  Xinctstn  LtUtr*»t  /fan  f  "jirt.  I  runs!,  bjr  Urech- 
timn.  New  York.  1S30;  S.  SchechUr.  Siuillex  in  Jndahm. 
rhlla.lelphli.  1HB6:  M.  Krlwllander.  Thr  J.  with  Hfliqhm, 
Lon.lnn,  IS81:  MorrU  Joseph.  Jwtaitm  a»  Crted  anil  Lifr. 

tb.  mo. 

K.  J.  Z.  L. 

THEOPHANY:  Manifestation  of  a  god  to 
man;  the  sensible  sign  by  which  the  presence  of  a 
divinity  is  revealed.  If  the  word  is  taken  in  this 
sense,  and  the  passages  which  merely  mention  the 
fact  of  a  revelation  without  describing  it  are  sepa- 
rated from  those  which  speak  of  the  "angel  of  God," 


only  four  theophanies  will  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
Kautzsch  (in  Herzog-Plitt,  "  Rcal-Eucye."  xv.  538) 
interprets  the  term  in  a  broader  sense,  and  divides 
theophanies  into  three  classes,  as  follows:  (1)  those 
related  as  historical  facts;  (2)  those  which  are  the 
subjects  of  prophetic  vision  or  annunciation ;  and 
(8)  those  which  consist  in  purely  poetic  fancy.  This 
classification  may  be  applied  tothefourtheoplmnies. 
The  Sinaitic  revelation  is  historical;  the  passages 
relating  the  divine  inspiration  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  vi.) 
and  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  i.)  represent  subjects  of 
prophetic  vision;  and  Ps.  xviii.  4-16  is  poetic  de- 
scription. 

The  Sinaitic  revelation  is  related  in  calm,  simple 
language  in  Ex.  xix.  16-25.  The  manifestation  is  ac- 
compalied  by  thunder  and  lightning; 
The  Sina-  there  is  a  fiery  flame,  reaching  to  the 
itic  The-  sky;  the  loud  notes  of  a  trumpet 
ophany.  are  heard;  and  the  whole  mountain 
smokes  and  quakes.  Out  of  the  midst 
of  the  flame  and  the  cloud  a  voice  reveals  the  Ten 
Commandments.  The  account  in  Deut  iv.  11,  12, 
83.  36  and  v.  4. 19  is  practically  the  same;  and  in  its 
guarded  language  it  strongly  emphasizes  the  in- 
corporeality  of  God.  Moses  in  his  blessing  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  2)  points  to  this  revelation  as  to  the  source 
of  the  special  election  of  Israel,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence: with  him  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
theophany  is  Mount  Sinai  and  not  heaven.  God  ap- 
pears on  Sinai  like  a  shining  sun  and  comes  "  ac- 
companied by  holy  myriads "  (comp.  Sifre,  Deut. 
243).  Likewise  in  the  song  of  Deborah  the  manifes- 
tation is  descrilied  as  a  storm:  the  earth  quakes; 
Sinai  trembles;  and  the  clouds  drop  water.  It  is 
poetically  elaborated  in  the  prayer  of  Habakkuk 
(Hah.  iii.);  here  past  and  future  are  confused.  As 
in  Dcut.  xxxiii.  2  and  Judges  v.  4.  God  appears 
from  Teman  and  Paran.  His  majesty  is  described 
as  a  glory  of  light  and  brightness;  pestilence  pre- 
cedes Him.  The  mountains  tremble  violently; 
the  earth  quakes;  the  people  are  sore  afraid.  God 
rides  in  a  chariot  of  war,  with  horses— a  conception 
found  also  in  Isa.  xix.  1,  where  God  appears  on  a 
cloud,  aud  in  Ps.  xviii.  11,  where  He  appears  on  a 
cherub. 

Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  receive  their  commissions  as 
prophets  amid  glorious  manifestations  of  God. 
Isaiah  supposedly  sees  God  on  a  high  and  lofty 
throne.  In  reality,  however,  he  sees 
In  Isaiah  not  Him  but  only  His  glorious  robe, 
and        the  hem  and  train  of  which  fill  the 

Ezekiel.  whole  temple  of  heaven.  Before  the 
throne  stand  the  seraphim,  the  six- 
winged  angels.  With  two  wings  they  cover  their 
faces  so  as  not  to  gaze  on  God;  with  two  they 
cover  their  feet,  through  modesty;  and  with  the  re- 
maining two  they  fly.  Their  occupation  is  the 
everlasting  praise  of  God,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
revelation  took  the  form  of  the  thrice-repeated  cry 
"Holy]"  (Isa.  vi.). 

Ezekiel  in  his  description  is  not  so  reserved  as 
Isaiah.  The  divine  throne  appears  to  him  asa  won- 
derful chariot.  Storm,  a  great  cloud,  ceaseless  fire, 
and  on  all  sides  a  wonderful  brightness  accompany 
the  manifestation.  Out  of  the  fire  four  creatures  be- 
come visible.    They  liavc  the  faces  of  men ;  each 
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one  has  four  wings;  anil  the  shape  of  their  feet  en- 
ublea  them  to  go  to  all  four  quarters  of  the  earth 
with  equal  rapidity  and  without  having  to  turn. 
These  living  creatures  are  recognized  by  the  prophet 
as  cherubim  (Ezek.  x.  20).  The  heavenly  lire,  the 
coals  of  which  burn  like  torches,  moves  between 
them.  The  movement  of  the  ereiitures  is  harmoni- 
ous: wherever  the  spirit  of  God  leads  them  they  go. 
Beneath  the  living  creatures  are  wheels  ("  ofanuim  ") 
full  of  eves.  On  their  beads  rests  a  Armament  upon 
which  is  tin- throne  of  God.  When  t  ho  divine  chariot 
moves,  their  wings  rustle  with  11  noise  like  thunder. 
On  the  throne  the  prophet  sees  the  Divine  Being, 
having  the  likeness  of  a  man.  His  body  from  the 
loins  upward  is  shining  ("hashmal  ");  downward  it 
is  lire  (in  E/ek.  viii.  2  the  revi-rsc  is  stated).  In  the 
Siuaitic  revelation  God  descends  and  appears  upon 
earth;  in  the  prophetic  vision,  on  the  other  hand. 
He  appears  in  heaven,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
nature  of  the  ease,  1  ►ecu use  the  Siuaitic  revelation 
was  meant  for  a  whole  people,  on  the  pait  of  which 
au  ecstatic  condition  can  not  be  thought  of. 

Very  different  is  the  theophany  of  the  Psalmist 
(Ps.  x viii.  8-16).  He  is  in  great  need;  and  at  bis 
earnest  solicitation  God  appears  to  save  him.  Be- 
fore Him  the  earth  trembles  and  lire 
In  the      glows.    He  rides  on  a  cherub  on  the 

Psalms,  wings  of  the  wind.  He  is  surrounded 
with  clouds  which  are  outshone  by 
His  brightness.  With  thunder  and  lightning  He 
destroys  the  enemies  of  the  singer  and  rescues  him. 

As  may  bo  seen  from  the  descriptions  of  the  vari- 
ous theophanies,  the  deep  monotheistic  spirit  of  the 
Israelites  hesitates  to  describe  the  Divine  Being,  and 
confines  itself  generally  to  describing  the  influence 
of  the  revelation  upon  the  minds  and  characters  of 
those  beholding  it.    See  Rkvklation. 

Bibliography:  Kautzsrh,  In  Herzue-rtlit,  Htat-Eneve.  xr.. 
Hamburger.  It.  II.  T.  I.,  g.v.  ihrriichkrit  a»tUs. 
k.  M.  Rt 

THEOPHILUS  :  High  priest :  son  of  Anan,  and 

brother  of  Jonathan,  who  was  deposed  by  Vitellius 

in  87  r.K.  in  favor  of  Theophilus  (Joseph us,  "  Ant." 

xviii.  5,  ?s  8i.    He  officiated  for  about  three  yeHrs, 

when  be  was  succeeded  by  Simon  Cantheras.  *  This 

Theophilus  is  probably  identical  with  the  father  of 

the  high  priest  .Matthias,  and,  according  to  Buchler. 

he  is  likewise  the  same  as  Hananeel  the  Egyptian 

(Parab  iii.  5).    The  name  of  Theophilus  figures  in 

the  S«ler  'Olam  (Xeubauer.  "M.  J.  C."  i.  167). 

Bibi-kmiraphy:  (irtUt.  Gt*eh.  4tu  ed„  111.317:  SrhOrm. Gmch. 
3d  ed..  II.  2is:  Btkuler,  Oa*  Syucdrion  in  JertuaUm.  p.  U7. 
Vletiun,  IDtC. 

w.  n.  8.  Kr. 

THEOSOPHY.    Sec  Cabala. 

THEBAPEUTJB  (Greek,  Or/wirn«;  =  "  Wor- 
shipers of  God"):  A  community  of  Jewish  ascetics 
settled  on  Lake  Marcotis  iu  the  vicinity  of  Alex- 
andria at  the  time  of  I'hilo,  who  alone,  in  bis  work 
"  De  Vita  Contemplativa,"has  preserved  a  record  of 
their  exist  ence.  The  fact  that  the  Therapeutic  are 
mentioned  by  no  other  writer  of  the  lime,  and  that 
they  arc  dec  lan  d  by  Kuscbius  (3d  cent,  tin  his  "  His- 
toria  Ecclesiastical"  (II.,  eh.xvf-xvii  )  to  have  l)een 
Christian  monks,  has  induced  Lucius,  in  a  special 
work  entitled  "Die  Therapeuten  und  Hire  Stellung 


In  der  Geschichte  der  Askese  "  ( 1879),  to  attempt  to 
prove  the  Christian  origin  and  character  of  the 
Pbilouean  work  ami  of  the  "monks  and  nuns"  de- 
scribed  therein,  after  Grtttz("Gesch."4th  ed.,  iii.  799) 
had  declared  it  to  be  spurious.  Lucius  found  many 
followers,  among  whom  was  Schllrcr  ("  Gcseh."  3d 
ed.,  iii.  S8.V58S).  His  arguments,  however,  have 
l>een  refuted  by  the  leading  authorities  on  Philo, 
viz.,  Massebicatt  ("Revue  de  l'Histoire  des  Reli- 
gions," 1887.  pp.  170-198.  284-819).  Wendland  ("  Die 

Therapeuten,"  18961,  and  most  thor- 
Depicted  oughly  and  effectively  by  Conybeare 
by  Philo.   ("Philo   About    the  Contemplative 

Life." Oxford,  1895;  sec  also  Housset, 
"  Religion  des  Judenthums  im  Neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalter."  1908.  pp.  443-446).  Although  the  life  of 
the  Therepcnla-  as  depicted  by  Philo  appears  rather 
singular  and  strange,  its  Jewish  character  may  as 
little  be  questioned  as  the  authenticity  of  the 
Philonic  work  itself.  The  influx  of  many  currents 
of  thought  and  religious  practise  produced  in  the 
Jewish  diaspora  many  forms  of  religious  life 
scarcely  known  to  the  historian:  several  of  these 
helped  in  the  shaping  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  name  "Therapeuta- "  {Oefw-rrrai ;  'luerai  is 
auotlier  name  for  these  ascetics)  is  often  used  by 
Philo  for  Jewish  In-lieversor  worshipers  of  God  ;  and 
it  was  the  official  title  of  certain  religious  gilds  found 
in  inscriptions,  as  was  also  the  Latin  name  "( 'til- 
tores"  -  "Worshipers"  (see  Conybeare.  I.e.  p.  298, 
and  Mkti-f.ntks).  It  corresponds  with  the  Aramean 
"Pulhane  di-Elaha."  Themcmliersof  thoscctseem 
to  have  branched  off  from  the  Esseue  brotherhood ; 
hence  also  the  inclining  "  Physicians  "  given  to  the 
name  " Therapeutic "  (Philo,  l.r.  $  1).  just  as  the 
title  "  Asaiai  "  ( =  "  Healers  ")  was  given  to  the  Esaioi 
(see  Essknes).  The  Therapeutic  differed,  however, 
from  Ute  Esscnes  in  that  they  lived  each  in  a  sepa- 
rate cell,  called  "  monasterium,"  in  which  they  spent 

their  time  in  mystic  devotion  and 
Mode  of    ascetic  practises,  aud  particularly  in 
Life.       the  study  of  the  Torah  ("the  Law  and 

the  Prophets")  ami  in  reciting  the 
Psalms  as  well  as  hymns  composed  by  them. 
While  remaining  in  retirement  they  indulged  in 
neither  meat  nor  drink  nor  any  other  enjoyment  of 
the  flesh. 

Like  the  Essenes,  they  offered  every  morning 
at  sunrise  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the 
light  of  day  as  well  as  for  the  light  of  the  Torah, 
and  again  at  sunset  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  sun- 
light and  for  the  truth  hidden  within  the  soul.  Iu 
studying  the  Scriptures  they  followed  the  allegor- 
ical system  of  interpretation,  for  which  they  used 
also  works  of  their  own  seel.  They  took  their  meals 
only  after  sunset  and  attended  to  all  their  bodily 
necessities  at  night,  holding  that  the  light  of  day  was 
given  for  study  solely.  Some  ate  only  twice  a  week; 
others  fasted  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath. 

On  the  Sabbath  they  left  their  cells  and  assembled 
in  n  1-irge  ball  for  the  common  study  of  the  Law 
as  well  as  for  their  holy  communion  meal.  The 

oldest  member  of  the  community  bc- 
Sabbath.    gan  with  a  benediction  over  the  Torah 

and  then  expounded  the  Lawwhileall 
listened  in  silence;   the  others  followed  in  turn. 
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After  this  they  sat  down  to  a  common  meal, 
which  was  very  simple,  consisting  of  bread  and  sail 
and  herb9  (hyssop);  and  water  from  a  spring  was 
their  drink  in  place  of  wine.  The  TherapciiUv, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  Esscnes,  included 
women  members.  These,  though  ad  vanced  in  years, 
were  regarded  as  pure  virgins  on  account  of  their 
lives  of  abstinence  and  chastity;  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  helpful  in  nursing  and  educating  waifs 
and  BOO  Jewish  children  that  took  refuge  in  such 
Essene  communities  (Phllo,  I  f.  §  8).  For  these  fe- 
male members  a  partition  was  made  in  the  assembly 
hall,  separating  them  from  the  men  by  a  wall  three 
to  four  cubits  in  height,  so  that  they  might  listen  to 
the  discourses  on  the  Law  without  infringing  the 
rules  of  modesty  becoming  to  women  (comp.  the 
"  tikkun  gadnl"  in  the  Temple  gatheringsat  Sukkot ; 
Suk.  v.  2);  also  at  meals  the  women  Rut  at  sepa- 
rate tables  remote  from  the  men.  Young  men,  but 
do  slaves,  waited  at  table;  and  probably  young 
women  at  the  tables  of  the  women.  They  all  wore 
white  raiments  like  the  Esscnes.  After  the  repast, 
passages  of  Scripture  were  explained  by  the  presi- 
ding officer  and  other  speakers,  with  special  reference 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  Law;  and  each  of  these  in- 
terpretations was  followed  by  the  singing  of  hymns 
in  chorus,  in  which  both  men  and  women  invariably 
joined. 

Of  all  the  festivals  of  the  year  they  celebrated 
witli  especial  solemnity  "the  night  of  the  seventh 
fiabbath"  (Pentecost),  when  they  ate  unleavened 
bread  in  place  of  the  two  loaves  of  leavened  bread 
from  the  new  wheat  offered  on  Pentecost  in  the 
Temple.    After  this  they  spent  the  whole  night  until 

sunrise  in  offering  up  praises  and  in 
Pentecost,  songs  of  thanksgiving  sung  in  chorus 

by  men  and  women ;  the  song  of  Moses 
and  Mirinm  at  the  Red  Sea  was  thus  sung.  The 
singing  Itself  whs  rendered  according  to  the  laws  of 
musical  art,  which  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  Egyptian  temples,  and  was  then  trans- 
mitted to'  the  Christian  Church  (see  Conybeare,  I.e. 
p.  318). 

Whether  these  nocturnal  celebrations  took  place 
•every  seventh  week  or  only  at  Passover  and  Pente- 
cost (and  the  Feast  of  Sukkot).  as  Conybeare  thinks, 
is  not  made  clear  in  Philo's  description.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  the  Passover  night  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse to  such  celebration  (see  Wisdom  xviii.  9);  and 
the  custom  of  rendering  the  song  of  the  Red  Sea 
chorally  appears  to  have  prompted  its  recitation 
every  morning  in  the  synagogal  liturgy  in  a  manner 
betraying  an  Essene  tradition.  How  far  back  the 
celebration  of  the  night  preceding  Shabu'ot  by 
study  and  song  until  daybreak  goes  may  be  learned 
from  the  Zohar  (Emor,  iii.  93),  where  reference  is 
made  to  the  custom  of  "the  ancient  Hasidim  who 
spend  the  whole  night  in  the  study  of  the  Law  and 
thus  adorn  Israel  as  a  bride  to  be  Joined  anew  to 
God.  her  bridegroom." 

In  no  way,  however,  does  the  Philonic  description 
bear  any  trace  of  the  Christian  character  attributed 
to  it  by  Grfltz  and  Lucius.  See  also  Jew.  Encvc 
x.  8b,  i.t.  PlIILO  Jt'D.KUS.  K. 

THE8SAL0NIC A.    Sec  Saixwica. 


THESSALY  :  Province  of  northern  Greece,  on 
the  .Egeau  Sea.  It  numbered  Jews  among  its  in- 
habitants at  a  very  early  date,  although  those  that 
now  (1905)  live  there  speak  Spanish  and  claim  to 
lie  descendants  of  refugees  who  emigrated  from 
Spain.  There  are  Jewish  communities  at  La- 
rissa,  Trikala,  and  Volo.  None  of  them  has  a 
rabbi;  and  Hebrew  studies  there  are  in  a  state  of 
decay.  At  Ijtrissa  aud  Trikala  religious  instruction 
is  given  in  Jewish  public  schools  established  under 
the  provincial  law  relating  t<>  such  schools;  they  are 
supported  by  the  government.  The  community  of 
Trikala,  by  reason  of  numberiug  (according  to  the 
census)  "not  more  than  1,000  members,"  has  no 
special  school.  The  Jewish  students  finish  their 
education  in  the  government  higher  schools;  and 
some  even  enter  the  University  of  Athens. 

The  congregations  have  synagogues  similar  to 
those  of  every  community  In  Turkey:  one  story, 
with  colored  windows,  and  with  columns  in 
the  middle  whicli  support  the  dukan  and  candle- 
sticks. The  most  beautiful  of  these  synagogues  is 
that  at  Larissa,  which  is  very  large  aud  is  situated 
in  the  center  of  a  court  in  which  there  are  several 
"  batte  midrashim" ;  one  of  these  serves  as  a  library 
and  yeshibah,  where  religious  studies  are  daily  pur- 
sued. The  congregation  of  Larissa  is  proud  of  its 
past  grandeur.  Its  members  speak  of  the  famous 
"  Yeshibat  Rabbanim,"  which  was  a  seat  of  learning 
at  which  twenty  to  twenty-five  chief  rabbis  studied 
the  Talmud  and  wrote  religious  works.  Of  the 
latter  some  manuscripts  still  exist  in  the  old  library. 

Lariesn,  which  formerly  possessed  a  great  num- 
ber of  rich  Jews,  was  called  "The  Tree  of  Gold." 
About  fifty-five  years  ago  a  riot  took  place,  the  poor 
Jews  rising  up  against  the  rich.  It  became  so  serious 
that  many  of  the  wealthy  Israelites  emigrated,  which 
wrecked  the  city's  prosperity.  To-day  its  rich  Jews 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers;  and  the  numerous 
poor  ones  are  caret!  for  by  a  charitable  institution. 
Among  the  philanthropic  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion should  be  mentioned  the  Matalou  brothers.  The 
Greco-Turkish  war  of  181*7  gave  the  fiuishing  stroke 
to  this  already  impoverished  community:  besides 
the  misfortune  which  the  Jews  shared  in  common 
with  the  other  Inhabitants  in  having  their  homes 
destroyed  and  their  property  stolen,  they  were  ac- 
cused by  slanderers  of  having  taken  pun  in  the 
plundering. 

The  community  of  Trikala,  width  is  younger 
than  that  of  Larissa,  is  more  prosperous,  not  having 
suffered  from  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the 
war.  This  community  number!  among  its  mem- 
bers the  richest  Greek  Jew,  Klin  Colin,  whose  for. 
tune  is  estimated  at  from  five  to  ten  million  f runes. 

Volo  possesses  the  youngest  Jewish  community  in 
Thessaly.  It  was  organized  toward  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  Spaniards  of  the  province, 
and  by  other  Jews  who  came  from  Janina,  Chain's, 
and  Salonica.  Since  its  annexation  to  Greece  the 
city  lias  become  the  first  port  in  Thessaly.  Most  of 
the  Jews  of  Volo  are  in  easy  circumstances;  there 
are  hardly  any  poor  among  them.  The  community 
is  the  most  pnigressi  ve  in  Greece.  The  Jewish  yout  h 
speak  Greek  even  in  their  social  intercourse;  and  they 
have  organized  a  club,  called  "The  Future,"  in  con 
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ncclion  with  which  instructive  lectures  arc  delivered  : 
and  work  is  undertaken  having  for  its  aim  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  community.  This  club  is  presided 
over  by  Solomon  Dallas,  formerly  director  of  a 
school  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  I'uiverselle.  The 
Jews  of  Volo  have  organized  also  a  Philharmonic- 
Society. 

h.  M.  C. 

THEUDAS  :  1.  Pseudo-Messiah,  who  appeared 
during  the  consulate  of  Cuspius  Fadusand  succeeds! 
in  winning  a  large  numlx-r  of  adherents.  In  proof 
of  his  .Messianic  mission  he  is  said  to  have  promised 
to  lead  his  followers  across  the  Jordan  after  divi- 
ding its  waters  simply  by  his  word.  Regarding  this 
as  indicative  of  open  rebellion  against  Koine,  Cus- 
pius sent  a  division  of  cavalry  against  Thcudas  and 
his  followers,  who  were  almost  entirely  annihilated 
(comp.  Acts  v.  36).  Thcudas  was  decapitated,  and 
his  bead  was  carried  to  Jerusalem  as  a  trophy  of 
victory. 


BlHMOiiRAIMlY  :  JtMpphu*.  Ant.  XX.  5.  *  1 :  Euselilus,  //l*f. 
*>«•/.  It.  II.:  HehmMl,  in  HVntng-l'lItU  Hrnl.Knr»c.  xv.  Vkl- 
SiT:  Klein.  In  sohenkW.  nOtt.UUjrtktm.  v.  510  UH;  S.l,Qrvr. 
Uc*th.  I.  :*».  and  note  fi. 

2.  Expounder  of  the  Ijiw  ;  flourished  in  Home 
during  the  Hadriatiic  persecutions.  He  aided  with 
generous  gifts  of  money  the  teachers  of  the  Ijiw 
who  had  suffered  from  these  persecutions,  and  ar- 
ranged with  the  Hotnun  communities  that  the  taxes 
formerly  paid  to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  should  be 
need  for  the  schools,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  without  anv  source  of  support  (Yer.  31.  £. 
81a). 

Thcudas  introduced  into  Home  the  practise  of  eat- 
ing on  the  eve  of  Passover  a  lamb  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  observed  in  Jerusalem 
with  regard  to  the  sacrificial  lamb  (Pes.  53a,  b;  Her. 
19a;  Bczah  23a).  According  to  tradition,  this  so 
enraged  the  Palestinian  codifiers  that  they  sent  him 
the  following  message:  "If  yon  wen*  not  Thcudas 
we  would  excommunicate  you."  In  his  rapacity  as 
arcliisynngogue  it  was  Thcudas'  duty  to  deliver  n 
sermon  in  the  synagogue  inch  Saturday.  One  of 
these  sermons  has  been  preserved,  in  which  he  em- 
phatically asserts  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Jew  to  suf- 
fer martvrdom  rather  than  abandon  his  faith  (Pes. 
53b;  Mldr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xxviii.). 

In  the  Talmud.  Thcudas  Is  once  erroneously  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Simeon  ben  Shetnh — a  mis- 
take which  has  been  pointed  out  by  Hacher.  The 
oldest  Mishnah  teacher  to  mention  Thcudas  is  H. 
Jose. 


Hmi.UMUurilT:  HrOU.  J,ihri>.  vlll.  2T  :  IUu-Iht.  .la   Tun.  II. 
.Ms » :  V.^lxnnn  ami  Ul«irer.  ti.M-h.  -1,  r  Jwl,  n  in  lOmi,  I. 
Til.  |(IH  ft  ITS. 

W.   I!.  S  O. 


THIEF.    Bee  Tiikkt  and  Stoi.kn  Gihioh. 
THIENGEN.    See  TyrooHAPHY. 
THISTLES.    See  Thorns  and  Tiiisti.es. 

THOMAS,  EHILE  .KM II,  TOBIAS):  Ger 

man  actor;  born  al  Berlin  Nov.  24.  1*3(5.  Thomas 
has  had  a  most  varied  career,  lie  made  his  debut  in 
1852  with  the  company  of  Pitterlin,  which  traversed 
the  Erzgcbirgc,  Saxony.  The  plays  were  ultrascti- 
sational-"  Her  Wahnsinnige."  "  Die  Giftmischeriu," 


and  "  Die  Urabesbraut. "  Thomas  recci ved  no  mone- 
tary compensation,  being  paid  in  food;  and  the  ar- 
rangement lasted  for  three  years.  He  then  ob- 
tained engagements  in  Gorlitz,  Leipsic.  Cologne, 
Danzig,  and  Brcslau.  In  the  last-named  city, 
Drelchmann,  director  of  the  Friedrich- Wilhelmstfldt  - 
ische  Theater,  Berlin,  saw  the  young  actor  anil  en- 
gaged him  for  his  house.  Thomas  made  his  debut 
there  Dec.  8.  1801.  as  the  Baktr't  Boy  in  "Hermann 
ii nd  Dorothea."  So  great  was  his  success  that  he 
was  made  stage-manager.  In  this  ea|>acity  he  pro- 
duced Offenbach's  "Die  Schone  Heleue"  (himself 
playing  KaMut*)  and  Salmgre,'s"Pechschulze."  In 
lH<5fl  Cheri  Maurice  cngage<l  him  for  the  Thalia 
Theater,  Hamburg,  where  he  remained  until  1875, 
when  he  became  manager  of  the  Woltersdorffthea- 
tcr,  Berlin.  Two  years  later  he  resigne<l  and  went 
on  a  starring  tour  which  lasted  a  year;  he  then 
Joined  the  Hingthcatcr.  Vienna.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  house  in  1881.  Thomas  appeared  at  the 
Wallnerthcatcr,  Berlin.  In  1888  he  went  with  his 
wife,  Betty  Thomas  Damhofcr,  to  the  United  Suites, 
scoring  financial  and  artistic  successes. 

On  his  return  to  Germany  in  1887,  Thomas  as- 
sumed the  management;  of  the  Ceiitralthcater,  Ber- 
lin, which  he  renamed  the  "Thomas-Theater  ";  but 
his  direction  was  most  unsuccessful,  and  he  was 
forced  to  relinquish  it.  Since  then  he  has  played  in 
the  principal  theatcrsof  Germany  and  Austria.  Since 
1802  he  has  acted  at  the  Metropol theater.  Hamburg. 
His  best  roles  an-:  Strirtr  in  "Der  Raub  der  Sabi- 
nerinnen";  Kallxhen  in  "  1733  Thaler,  22$  Silber- 
groschen  "  ;  and  Ueirr  in  "  Der  Flotte  Bursche." 

Rim  iooraphv  :  Dn»  CcMiQt  Berlin,  p.  540; 
Li  X. 


s. 

THOMAS,  FATHER. 


E.  Ms. 
Damascvs  Akpair. 


THOMASHEFSKI,  BORIS:  JudieoGerman 
actor;  bom  at  Kiev  May  30.  18flo.  He  went  to  New- 
York  to  seek  work  in  1881  and  soon  organized  a 
Jewish  troop  which  played  in  Turn  Hall.  Fourth 
street.  Three  years  later  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
where  he  became  a  theatrical  manager.  In  181)3  he 
settled  in  New  York,  and  became  one  of  the  leading 
Yiddish  actors.  At  present  (1905)  he  is  lessee  anil 
manager  of  the  People's  Theater  in  that  city. 

Thoinashefski  plays  the  chief  character  in  almost 
all  the  pieces  produced  at  his  theater,  most  of  w  hich 
are  written  by  I^atteiner.  He  has  himself  written 
some  J ud:co  German  plays  and  published  a  collec- 
tion of  witty  sayings  (in  "Theatre  Journal,"  1903- 
1905.  i.,  ii.). 

Brm  i(».R»rn  v  :  Amrriean  Jniinh  Ymr  7JW..  .VWt  <  W ft i .  p. 
9<l:  It.  HnpinxHl.  Tht  Spirit  «t  tilt  (Jhttto.  pp.  i:»  MO.  New 

a.  M.  Bbl. 

THORN  :  Town  of  ^Vest  Prussia,  founded  in 
1233  by  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  Jews 
were  not  permitted  to  dwell  in  Thorn  while  the 
knights  held  sway;  and  after  the  Polish  govern- 
ment look  possession  of  the  town,  in  1453.  they 
were  admitted  only  occasionally.  Several  Jews 
were  living  there  alsiut  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth Century;  and  in  1749  they  were  allowed  to 
open  a  school.  In  17<W  all  the  Jews  except  six 
were  expelled;  but  they  seem  to  have  relumed  in 
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the  following  years.  In  1774  and  1779  the  Jews 
nverc  again  driven  out;  returning,  they  were  once 
more  ordered  to  leave  in  1793.  when  Prussia  took 
possession  of  the  town;  und,  though  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  respite,  they  were  expelled  in  1797. 
Many  Jews  settled  gradually  in  the  town  when  it 
became  part  of  the.  duchy  of  Warsaw,  after  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit ;  according  to  the  town  records,  they 
stole  in  during  the  French  occupation.  In  1828  the 
community  numbered  52  families,  comprising  248 
individuals. 

The  lirst  rabbi  was  Samuel  Heilmann  Leyser  of 
Llssa,  who  seems  to  have  settled  in  the  town  to- 
ward theendof  the  eighteenth  century  ;  he  officiated 
without  remuneration  down  to  1847.  His  succes- 
sors were:  Dr.  Krakauer  (1847-57);  Dr.  Engelbert 
(1857-62):  Dr.  Rahmer  (1862-67);  Dr.  Oppenheim 
<1869-91);  and  Dr.  I.  Rosenberg,  the  present  in- 
cumbent, who  has  held  office  since  1892.  The  fol- 
lowing scholars  have  lived  at  Thorn :  £cbi  Hirsch 
Kalischcr  (d.  1875).  author  of  -  Derishat  Ziyyon," 
"  Em  una  h  Hamah.n  and  "Scfer  ha-Berit  'al  ha- 
Torah";  his  Bon  Louis  Kaliacher.  author  of  -?ol 
Yehudah":  and  Isaac  Miesscs,  author  of  "Zofnat 
Pa'neah  "  ami  other  works. 

The  community  possesses  a  synagogue,  built  in 
1847;  a  home  for  the  aged,  organized  in  1893;  a  re- 
ligious school,  a  loan  society,  a  hebra  kaddisha, 
and  a  literary  society.  In  1908  the  Jews  of  Thorn 
numbered  1,200  in  a  total  population  of  80.000. 
The  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  of  Podgorz 
ami  Mocker,  and  of  several  neighboring  villages, 
are  members  of  the  Thorn  congregation. 

BlBi-totiRAPHT :  Toppen.  Aden  dtr  StUndetage  Preumtn*. 
Mv*b\  ItCH-Xfl;  Wernicke,  Vetch.  Thorn* ;  MUtheilunaen 
de*  V»vixrnicv*ceTtin»  zu  Thorn,  No.  ML,  Thorn.  1842. 

S.  I.  R. 

THORNS  AND  THISTLES:  The  desert 
flora  of  Palestine  is  unusually  rich  in  thorns  and 
thistles,  containing  a  whole  series  of  acanthaceous 
shrubs  and  various  thistles,  including  Acanthus, 
Canluus  (thistle),  Centaurea  Calcitrapa  (star-thistle), 
Cirsium  acarna.  Linn,  (horse-thistle),  Cnicus  bene- 
dictus,  Linn,  (blessed  thistle),  Cynara  Syriaca,  Linn, 
(cardoon),  Echiuops  (globe-thistle),  Eryngium  ni- 
traria,  Noca,  Notobasis  Syriaca.  Linn.  (Syrian  this- 
tle). Ononis  antiquorum.  Linn,  (tall  rest-harrow ; 
var.  leiospcrma,  Post),  Onopordon  (down-thistle), 
Pluvojmppus  scoparius.  Sieb..  Silybum  Marianum, 
Linn,  (milk-thistle).  Tribulus  terrestris.  Linn,  (land- 
caltrops),  and  others,  some  of  them  in  many  sub- 
species. All  these  plants  were  very  troublesome  to 
the  farmer  (Prov.  xxiv.  81),  who  frequently  set  fire 
to  his  fields  to  get  rid  of  them  (Isa.  x.  17),  while 
the  Prophets  threatened  the  people  with  a  plague  of 
briers  and  thistles  (Isa.  v.  6;  Jer.  xii.  13).  The  ty- 
rant is  compared  to  the  useless  bramble  (Judges  ix. 
14);  and  King  Amazlah  is  likened  to  the  thistle  (II 
Kings  xiv.  9).  Instead  of  fruit  the  earth  is  to  bring 
forth  " thorns  and  thistles"  (Gen.  iii.  18),  which 
must,  therefore,  be  edible,  and  which  are  considered 
by  the  Midrash  to  be  artichokes. 

Many  names  for  these  plants  are  found  in  the 
Bible  as  well  as  in  post-Biblical  literature.  Acan- 
thaceous trees  and  shrubs,  some  of  them  admitting 
of  classification ,  constitute  the  first  group,  which 


includes:  net*.  Bible  and  Mishnah  (also  Assyrian, 
Phcnician,  and  Aramaic)  =  Lycium  Kumpwum, 
Linn,  (not  Rhamnus),  box-thorn;  H3D.  Bible.  Mish- 
nah, and  Aramaic  =  Rubus  sanctus,  Schreb.,  black- 
berry :  not?  =  Acacia ;  TWy.  Mishnah,  and  'C^ID, 
Talmud  =  Cratagus  A/arolus,  Linn.,  hawthorn; 
p3*n.  Mishnah,  ami  tTU3.  Talmud  =  Zizyphus  lotus, 
Lain.,  jujube,  and  Zizyphus  spina  Christi,  Linn., 
Christ VI horn;  port?.  Mishnah.  and  'pC'S?.  Talmud 
=  Zizyphus  vulgaris,  Lam.,  common  jujube. 

The  second  group  comprises  acanthaceous  or 
prickly  herbs,  shrubs,  and  nettles:  pvyj  ('!).  Bible. 
nj'H.  Mishnah.  and  KTUTt.  Talmud  (Assyrian,  "egu  " 
(?)>  =  Alhagi  Maurorum,  DC.,  alhagl;  ynn  and 
pp.  Mishnah,  Np'HO  and  NpniD,  Talmud  =  Car- 
tliamus  tinctorius,  Linn.,  saffiower;  TTTIi  Bible,  and 
torn.  Talmud  =  Centaurea  Calcitrapa,  Linn.,  star- 
thistle;  mn(?),  Bible,  KOrn.  Mishnah  and  Talmud  = 
Echinopsspiuosus,  Linn.,  or Echinops  viscosus,  DC, 
echinops  (?);  iTJ'3rTin  =  Eryngium  Creticum,  Lam., 
button-snakcroot ;  OU'p.  "033  =  Cynara  Scolymus, 
Linn.,  artichoke;  JV33y  =  Cynara  Syriaca.  Boiss., 
and  Cynara  Cardunculus,  Linn.,  cardoon  (the  heads 
of  which  are  well  described  by  Rashi  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  14);  TOP  =  Paliurus aculeatus, 
Linck.,  garland-thorn;  DOpna  (?),  Bible  =  PIiko- 
pappus  scoparius,  Sieb.,  pha'opappus;  pin  =  Sola- 
num  congulans,  Forsk.,  nightshade;  nfiiD.  B»Dp(?), 
Bible,  and  tamp.  Talmud  =  Urtlca  urens,  Linn., 
nettle. 

General  terms,  some  of  them  applied  also  to 
thorns,  are  mn,  TO,  D'JV.  pp.  D'SP.  and  JVC?  in 
the  Bible,  and  'tain,  Tin.  *ny\  K313,  n'33Vy.  and 
np  in  the  Mishnah  aud  Talmud. 

s.  L  L6. 

THRASHING-FLOOR.    See  Agricpltcke. 

THREE,     See  Nl'MBERS  AND  NtMEKALB. 

THRESHOLD :  In  early  times  the  threshold 
had  a  special  sanctity ;  and  that  of  the  Temple  was 
a  marked  spot,  indicating  specific  taboos  (see  I  Sam. 
v.  4  el  mq.  ■.  eotnp  Zeph.  i.  9).  There  were  special 
keepers  (A.  V.  "  porters  ")  of  the  threshold  (II.  Kings 
xxii.  4;  I  Chron.  ix.  22;  II  Chron.  xxiil.  4;  Jer. 
xxxv.  4).  There  is  a  wide-spread  custom  of  making 
family  sacrifices  at  the  threshold  in  addition  to  those 
at  the  hearth.  Herodotus  reports  this  of  the  Egyp- 
tians (ii.  48).  Trumbull  suggests  that  there  is  a 
specific  reference  to  the  threshold  in  Ex.  xii.  22 
(LXX-).  in  connection  with  the  institution  of  the 
Passover.  Even  to  the  present  day  it  ia  considered 
unlucky  to  tread  on  the  threshold.  He  suggests 
also  that  the  word  M  pesal.i,"  or  "  passover,"  means  a 
"  leaping  over"  the  threshold,  after  it  has  been  sanc- 
tified with  the  blood  of  the  threshold-covenant.  The 
threshold  of  Dagon's  temple  was  evidently  sacred 
in  this  way;  and  it  has  ban  suggested  by  Cheyne 
that  I  Kiugs  xviii.  20-21  should  bo  rendered  "How 
long  will  ye  leap  over  both  thresholds?"  (that  is, 
worship  both  Baal  and  Yiiwii). 

Bibliography:  n.  Clay  Trumbull,  Threshold  Covenant,  Phll- 
•delpblm  j 

THRONE:  1.  A  royal  seat,  or  chair  of  state. 
The  king  sits  "upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom" 
(Dcut.  xvii.  18).    Pharaoh  delegated  full  power  to 
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Joseph  to  rule  over  Egypt;  "on!}*  in  the  throne 
will  I  be  greater  than  thou  "(Gen.  xli.  40).  The 
royal  throne  is  sometimes  designated  as  "the 
throne  of  the  kings"  (Jer.  Hi.  82).  The  most  mag- 
nilieenl  throne  was  that  of  Solomon  (wee  Jew. 
Encyc.  xl.  441  et  teg.;  J.  S.  Kolbo  made  a  model 
of  Solomon's  throne  and  exhibited  it  in  New  York 
dty  in  1888).  The  throne,  like  the  crown,  was  a 
symbol  of  sovereign  power  and  dignity.  It  was 
also  the  tribunal,  the  "throne  of  judgment"  (Prov. 
xx.  8),  where  the  king  decided  matters  of  law  and 
disputes  among  his  subjects.  Thus  "throne"  is 
synonymous  with  "justice." 

2.  The  Throne,  the  abode  of  God,  known  as 
"Kissc  ha-Kabod"  (the  Throne  of  Glory),  from 
which  God  manifests  His  majesty  and  glory.  Mi- 
caiah  "saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all 
the  hosts  of  heaven  standing  by  him  on  his  right 
hand  and  on  his  left"  (I  Kings  xxii.  19;  compare 
the  vision  of  Isaiah  [vl,  1]  with  that  of  Ezckicl  [x. 
1]).  The  throne  of  God  is  Heaven  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1);  in 
future  it  will  be  Jerusalem  (Jer.  iii.  17),  and  even 
the  Sanctuary  (Jer.  xvii.  12).  Thus  the  Idea  of  the 
majestic  manifestation  of  God  gradually  crystallized 
in  the  cabalistic  expression  "koab  hazimzuni  "  (the 
power  of  concentration).  God's  Throne  is  the 
symbol  of  righteousness;  "justice  and  judgment 
are  the  habitation  of  thy  throne"  (Ps.  lxxxix.  15 
IA.  V.  14]). 

The  Throne  of  Glory  is  an  important  feature  in  the 
Cabala.  It  is  placed  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
universe  |  Hag.  12b) ;  and  is  of  the  same  color  as  the 
sky — purple-blue,  like  the  "sapphire  stone"  which 
Ezekiel  saw  and  which  had  previously  been  per- 
ceived by  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xxiv.  10;  Sotah  17a). 
Like  the  Torah,  it  was  created  before  the  world 
(Pes.  54a).  H.  EHezer  said  that  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  are  coucealcd  under  the  Throne  (Shab. 
1Mb).  When  Moses  ascended  to  heaven  to  receive 
the  Torah  the  angels  objected,  whereupon  God  told 
him  to  hold  on  to  the  Throne  and  defend  his  action 
(Shab.  8Sb).  It  is  asserted  that  the  likeness  of  Jacob 
is  engraved  on  the  Throne  of  Glory  (Zohar,  Wayig- 
gash,  p.  211a).  For  the  throne  of  Elijah  see 
Elijah's  Ciiaiu. 

Ji  J.  D.  E. 

THUNDER:  The  sound  that  follows  lightning. 
The  proper  Hebrew  term  for  it  is  Djn  (Ps.  lxxvH. 
19  tt  jMuuim;  Job  xxvi.  14;  Isa.  xxix.  6),  but  it  is 
often  rendered  in  the  Bible  by  ^>p,  plural  j"l^)»pi  = 
"voice."  "voices"),  the  singular  being  always  fol- 
lowed by  miT  (=  "the  voice  of  Yiiwii";  Ps.  xxx. 
3;  Isa.  xxx.  30).  In  the  plural,  with  the  exc  eption 
of  Ex.  ix.  28,  where  it  is  followed  by  D'H^X.  the 
word  "God"  is  omitted  but  understood  (16.  ix.  23 
and  elsewhere). 

Thunder  is  one  of  the  phenomena  in  which  the 
presence  of  Yttvvii  is  manifested:  and  it  is  also  one 
of  His  instrument*  In  Chastising  His  enemies.  Ac- 
cording  to  Ps.  lxxvii.  1K-19.  il  was  a  thundercloud 
that  came  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Egyptians 
when  the  former  were  about  to  cross  the  Red  Sea 
(comp.  Ex.  xiv,  20).  The  hail  in  the  seventh 
plague  of  Pharaoh  was  accompanied  by  thunder  (th. 
ix.  23  tt  jwmm).    The  Ijiw  was  given  to  the  Israel- 


ites from  Sinai  amid  thunder  and  lightning  (ib.  xix. 
16).  In  the  battle  between  the  Israe.i .in  and  the 
Philistines  m  the  time  of  Samuel,  a  tuundcr-storm 
decided  the  issue  in  favor  of  the  Israelites  (I  Sam. 
vii.  10;  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xlvi.  17).  Later,  when  the 
Israelites  asked  Samuel  for  a  king  he  prayed  to  God 
for  a  thunder-storm  that  the  petitioners  might  be 
overawed  (I  Sam.  xii.  18).  The  declaration  of  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  x.  18):  "When  he  uttercth  a  voice  there 
is  a  multitude  of  waters."  probably  refers  to  thunder. 
The  most  poetical  description  of  a  thunder-storm 
occurs  in  Pb.  xxix.  3  et  *rq.  Thunder  following 
lightning  is  spoken  of  in  Job  xxx  vii.  8-4:  and  in 
two  other  passages  the)'  are  mentioned  together  <»ft. 
xxviii.  26,  xxxviii.  25).  The  separation  of  the  water 
from  the  dryland  at  the  time  of  the  Creation  (comp. 
Gen.  i.  9)  is  said  In  Ps.  civ.  7  to  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  voice  of  God.  which  probably  refers 
to  thunder.  The  clattering  noise  of  battle  is  likened 
to  thunder  (Job  xxxix.  25).  Thunder  is  metaphor- 
ically used  to  denote  the  power  of  God  (ib.  xxvi. 
14).  The  goods  of  the  unjust  disappear  in  a  noise 
like  thunder  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xl.  13).  In  the  ritual 
is  included  a  special  benediction  to  be  recited  on 
hearing  thunder  (see  Liuiitni.no,  Benediction  on). 
s.  M.  Sel. 

THURGAU.    See  Switzerland. 
TIAO  KITJ  KI AOU.    See  China. 
TIBBON.    See  Ihn  TmnoN. 

TIBERIAS :  City  founded  by  Herod  Antipas  in 
the  year  26  r.F.,  and  named  in  honor  of  thecmperor 
Tiberius;  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Ijike 
Gennesaret,  near  certain  hot  springs,  in  the  nmst 
beautiful  region  of  Galilee.  The  population  of  the 
city  was  very  heterogeneous,  thus  giving  rise  to 
various  stories.  For  example,  one  legend  was  to 
the  effect  that  after  the  building  of  the  city  had 
been  Itegun  human  bones  were  found. 

Founded  whence  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that 
by  Herod   the  site  must  once  have  been  a  burial- 

Antipaa.  place;  so  that  the  whole  city  was  de- 
clared unclean.  The  pious  were  ac- 
cordingly forbidden  to  dwell  there,  Bince  the  merest 
contact  with  graves  made  one  unclean  for  seven 
days  (Num.  xix.  16;  Oh.  xvii.,  xviii.).  Herod,  be- 
ing determined  to  people  the  city  at  all  hazards, 
was.  therefore,  obliged  to  induce  beggars,  adven- 
turers, and  foreigners  to  come  there;  and  in  some 
cases  he  had  even  to  use  violence  to  carry  out  his 
will.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  nevertheless, 
were  Jews. 

The  city  had  its  own  government,  with  a  council 
(?fie>f;)  of  50;)  members  at  the  head,  the  nrchon 
(<PV")   being   the   presiding  officer.    From  tins 
council  was  chos<-n  a  board  of  ten  members  called 
"the  ten  elders"         ir/>uroi),  their  chief  function 
being  the  punctual  levying  of  the  taxes,  for  which 
their  own  means  were  security.    There  were  also 
hypart  hsand  an  "agronomos"  at  the 
Govern-     head  (comp.  Panly-Wissowa,  "Real- 
ment.      Kncyc. "  *.r.),    Since  Tiberias  was  the 
capital  of  Galilee,  it  was  ruled  by 
Herod  until  he  was  exiled  to  Lyons  (France)  in  89. 
It  then  came  under  Agrippa  L,  in  whose  possession 
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it  remained  until  liis  death  in  44,  after  which  it  was 
subject  directly  to  Rome.  It  was  the  capital  of 
Galilee  until  61,  when  Nero  gave  it  to  Agrippa  II., 
and  thus  detached  it  from  Oalilee,  since  that  prov- 
ince did  not  belong  to  him. 

When,  in  66,  the  great  revolution  raged  through 
the  whole  of  Palestine,  the  inhabitants  were  divided 
into  three  factions:  (1)  Hie  party  on  the  side  of 
Agrippa  and  the  liomans;  (2)  the  great  mass  of  the 
poor,  who  were  partisans  of  the  reliellion ;  and  (8) 
the  neutrals,  including  the  historian  Justus  of  Ti- 
berias, who  were  neither  friendly  to  Rome  nor  eager 
for  the  revolution.  The  revolutionists,  headed  by 
Jesus  ben  Znppha  or  Zopha.  archon  of  the  city,  soon 
gained  control;  but  the  Hnnmn  faction  would  not 
give  way.  When,  therefore,  John  of  Giscnla  lodged 
a  coinpluint  in  the  Sanhcdrin  at  Jerusalem  against 
Josephus,  who 
was  then  at  Ti- 
berias, the  coun- 
cil sent  to  the 
city  an  embassy 
of  four  men 
with  2.500 
troops.  Jose- 
phus at,  first 
sought  to  annul 
the  decision  of 
the  San  lied  rin ; 
but  Ids  efforts 
proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and, 
compelling  the 
embassy  to  re- 
turn to  Jerusa- 
lem, he  subdued 
the  revolution- 
ary  party, 
whereupon  the 
Roman  sympa- 
thizers appealed 
to  Agrippa  for 

aid.  which  he  refused  to  grant.  After  Vespasian 
bad  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Galilee,  however, 
Tiberias  voluntarily  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and 
favor  was  shown  the  inhabitants  for  Agrippa's  sake. 

Of  the  famous  buildings  in  Tiberias  the  most 
prominent  wore  the  royal  palace  (which  was  stormed 

and  destroyed  in  the  Jewish  war  on 
Buildings,  account  of  its  pictures),  the  stadium, 

a  synagogue  (irpoocvxi),  ami  a  great 
assembly  hall  ooo^m).  while  after  the  close 

of  the  war  pagan  temples,  including  the  Adriuneum 
('Ad/KavfMr),  were  built  there  as  well  as  in  other 
cities.  The  baths  of  Tiberias,  called  "demosiu  "  or 
"demosiu  de-Tcbarya"  (At/ft6nia),  were  famous  as 
early  as  the  third  century  (Yer.  Ber.  ii.  5,  8:  Hi.  6. 
3).  Tlte  synagogues  of  the  city  were  the  Kifra(Yer. 
Meg.  i.  1)  and  the  Kenishta  'Attikta  de-Scrongin 
(Yer.  Kil.  be.  5),  while  the  "castle  of  Tiberias.'" 
mentioned  in  Yer.  'Ah.  Zurah  iii.  1,  appears  to  have 
iK-en  the  building  which  Josephus  fortified  to  de- 
fend the  city.  A  saying  of  Raba  or  of  Abaye,  "  I 
know  this  or  that  halakah  us  well  as  Ben  'A/.zai  [n 
tanna  of  the  early  part  of  the  second  century] 
knows  the  streets  of  Tiberias  "  (  Er.  2»a;  Kid.  20a; 


Jeu-Wi  Schoul-Cblldren  al  Tiberias. 

(From  •         „,.,.«,  tij  E,  N.  Ad... .  I 


So(ah45a;  'Ar  30b),  shows  that  Jewish  scholars  lived 
in  the  city,  at  least  temporarily,  very  soon  after  its 
foundation,  although  there  is  no  mention  of  a  defi- 
nite Jewish  settlement  there  until  the  second  half 
of  the  second  century. 

After  Simeon  ben  Yohai  had  fled  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Romans,  and  had  lived  in  hiding  for 
many  years,  thus  injuring  his  health,  he  bathed  in 
the  springs  of  Tiberias  and  recovered.  He  seems, 
in  his  gratitude,  to  have  declared  either  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  Tiberias  to  he  clean  (Yer.  Sheb.  ix. 
88d:  Gen.  R.  Ixxix. ;  Eccl.  R.  on  x.  8;  Esther  R.  i. 
9;  81m b.  85b;  "Ah.  Zarah  10a;  Gratz.  "Gesch."  iv. 
208.  478).  Judah  ha- Nasi  also  resided  there  (R.  II. 
3lb;  eomp.  Rashi,  «.r.  "Bet  ShCarim  ") :  and  from 
the  time  when  Johamin  b.  Nappaha  settled  in  Ti- 
berias (Yer.  Sheb.  ix,  1 ;  Bezah  i.  1)  the  city  became 

the  center  of 
scholarship,  so 
that  other  acad 
i  inii  s  COtlld  not 
compare  with  it. 
Even  R.  Abbahu 
sent  his  son 
from  Ca'sarea  to 
Tiberias  to 
study  ( Yer.  Pes. 
iii.  7).  It  was, 
moreover,  the 
last  city  in 
which  a  Sanhe- 
drin  held  sit- 
tings (II.  II.  ,r)lb; 
Yer.  Pes.  iv.  2). 

During  tho 
persecutions  in 
the  reigns  of  the 
emperors  Con- 
st an  tins  and 
Gallus  the  Ti- 
berian  scholars 
decided    to  in- 
tercalate a  month  in  the  calendar  for  the  year  353; 
but  fear  of  the  Romans  led  to  the  substitution  of 
■  Rakkath  "  (Josh.  xix.  85)  for  "  Tibe- 
During-     rias "  in  the  letter  which  convey ed 
Per-       the  information  to  Raba  at  Malm /a 
seditions.   (Sanh.  12a).  The  sessions  of  the  schol- 
ars were  held  in  a  grotto  near  Tiberias, 
and  only  by  the  flickering  of  torches  was  it  possible  to 
distinguish  between  night  and  day  (Gen.  R.  xxxi.). 
In  several  places  in  the  Talmud,  e.g.,  in  Meg.  6a,  the 
identity  of  Tiljerias  with  Rakkath  is  established. 

Even  in  the  sixth  century  Tiberius  was  still  the 
seat  of  religious  learning:  so  that  Bishop  Simeon  of 
Bet  Arsham  urged  the  Christians  of  Palestine  lo 
seize  the  lenders  of  Judaism  in  Tiberias,  to  put  them 
to  the  rack,  and  to  compel  tliem  to  command  the 
Jewish  king,  Dhu  Nuwas,  to  desist  from  perse*  i  - 
ting  the  Christians  in  Najran  ( As-scniani,  "Biblh- 
llieca  Oricntalis  Cleiiicntino  Vuticana."  i.  870). 

In  614  a  monk  of  lit,  Sinui  went  to  Tiberias  In 
become  a  Jew.  He  received  the  name  of  Abraham, 
and  married  a  Jewess  of  Unit  city  (Anliochios. 
"  llomllht  Oeloglnta-Oiiarla."  in  Migue,  "Pntrologia 
Grsca,"  xii.  265).    In  the  ninth  century  the  gram- 
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mariaus  and  Masorites  Muses  and  Aaron  ben  Asher 
lived  at  Tiberias,  wliich  was  then  called  Mu'izziyyah, 
in  honor  of  the  Fatimite  calif  Mu'izz.  The  system 
of  Ik-brew  punctuation  still  in  use  originated  in 
Tiberias  ami  is  accordingly  called  tlie  Tiberiau  sys- 
tem (camp.  Gratz,  I.e.  iUl  cd.,  v.,  note  28,  ii.,  and 
the  remarks  of  Halbcrstam). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Jew- 
ish community  in  Tiberias  numbered  about  fifty 
families;  and  at  that  time  the  best  manuscripts  of 
the  Torah  were  said  to  be  found  there.  According 
to  some  sources  the  grave  of  Moses  Malmonides  is 
at  Tiberias;  but  this  statement  is  of  very  doubtful 
accuracy  (see  Oooforte,  "  Korc  ha-Dorot,"  p.  13a; 
"liefer  Yuhasin,"  ed.  Filipowski,  p.  181b). 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Joseph  ben  Ardut,  aided 
by  the  riches  of  Dona  Gracia  and  by  the  daily  re- 
mittances of  60  aspers  sent  him  by  order  of  Sultan 
Sulaimau,  undertook  to  rebuild  tins  city  of  Tlberin«, 
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tt  *tu. 

e.  c.  8.  O. 

TIBERIAS,  LAKE.    See  Cimnseketii. 
TIBERIUS   JULIUS  ALEXANDER.  See 

Alkxandeh,  TlREIiirs  Jl'LICS 

TIBNI:  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  during  the  interregnum  between  Zimri  and 
Omri;  son  of  Giuaih.  When  Zimri.  after  a  reign  of 
seven  days,  had  ended  his  life,  the  people  of  Israel 
were  divided  into  two  factious,  out*  sidiug  with 
Omri,  aud  the  other  with  Tibni.  Omri's  followers 
gained  the  up|K»r  hand,  and,  Dually,  Tibui  having 
died,  Omri  was  declared  king  (I  Kings  xvi.  21-22). 
From  a  comparison  of  verses  15  and  23  of  the 
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and  to  allow  only  Jews  to  reside  there.  The  old 
superstition  was  revived,  however,  that  the  Jewish 
religion  would  conquer  all  others  when  Tiberias 
was  rebuilt,  whereupon  the  workmen 
refused  to  work  and  had  to  be  forced 
to  do  so.  After  a  year  the  city  was 
completed,  aud  Joseph  wished  to  in- 
troduce the  brcedingof  silkworms  and 
the  manufacture  of  wool  (Chariere,  "Negociation," 
ii.  786;  Gratiani.  "Re  Hello  Cypro,"  p.  492.  note). 
The  first  Jewish  Immigrants  to  the  now  city  went 
thither  from  the  Pontillcal  States,  as  a  result  of  a 
papal  bull;  aud  they  were  aided  by  Joseph  Nasi. 
Their  numbers  and  fortunes  are  alike  unknown. 

In  1837  an  earthquake  destroyed  most  of  the 
city,  while  in  1885  and  1868  the  ravages  of  the  chol- 
era forced  the  leaders  of  the  community  to  apply  to 
Europe  for  aid.  appeals  being  printed  in  nearly  nil 
the  Jewish  weekly  periodicals.  Conditions  have 
much  improved,  however;  aud  since  the  year  1889 
the  community  has  had  its  own  physician.  The 
cemetery  is  situated  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  city. 
The  Jews  of  Tiberias  number  about  2,000  in  a  total 
population  of  3,600. 


chapter  just  cited,  it  appears  that  Tibni  was  regent 
over  half  the  kingdom  of  Israel  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  According  to  the  Septuagint  (tid  //*•.),  Tibni 
had  a  brother  named  Jorum,  who  seconded  him  in  the 
dispute  over  the  throne  and  who  died  at  the  same 
time  as  himself,  probably  at  the  hands  of  Omri's 
party. 

J.  M.  Sel. 

TIEN-TSIN:  Commercial  city  of  China.  Its 
Jew  isli  inhabitant-;  number  about  150.  most  of  whom 
are  Kussian  aud  Polish.  They  have  not  organized 
as  a  community  and  hold  divine  services  only 
during  the  penitential  season,  when  private  halls 
are  used  and  Sefer  Torahsnre  brought  from  Shang- 
hai. In  1909  J.  Dietrich  purchased  a  piece  of  land 
and  presented  it  to  the  Jewish  inhabitants  for  burial 
purposes.  In  1904  a  branch  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 
Association  was  formed,  of  which  Dr.  M.  Linscer  is 
president.  The  Tien-Tsin  Jews  are  mainly  merchants 
and  hotel-keepers. 

*  N.  E.  B.  E. 

TIETZ,  HERMANN  :  German  rabbi ;  born  at 
Blrnbamn.  Posen,  Germany,  Sept.  3,  1884.  and  edu- 
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eated  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (Ph. D.  Halle).  He 
was  rabbi  in  Schrimm,  and  since  1888  he  has  been 
a  "Stiftrabbiner"  and  teacher  in  the  bet  ha-midrash 
at  Iuowrazlaw.  He  has  published  "  Das  Hohe  Lied." 
translated  in  verse,  and  with  notes  according  to  the 
Midnish  (Berlin,  1H78),  and  "Megillat  Eka."  with 
a  metrical  translation  and  a  Hebrew  commentary, 
uuder  the  title  " Zikron  Yehudah  ■  (Schrimm,  1881). 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

TIFLIS.    See  Caucasus. 

TIG  LATH -PILES  ER  (Hebrew.  nDK^BTI^in, 

and  a  corrupt  form,  nDJ^BTti^n.  in  I  Chron.  v.  6, 
26;  II  Chron.  xxviii.  20;  Assyrian.  "Tukultl-apll- 
e-sarra  "  =  "my  help  is  the  son  of  EAarra"):  King  of 
Assyria  from  747  to  727  n.c. ;  designated  by  modern 
Oriental  historians  as  Tiglath-pileser  III.  He  first 
appears  under  the  name  "Pul"  (II  Kings  xv.  19: 
coin  p.  I  Chron.  v.  20),  the  proper  form  of  which  is 
"  Pulu,"  as  is  seen  in  the  list  of  Babylonian  kings. 
When  he  assumed  the  crown  over  Assyria  he  seems 
to  have  called  himself  Tukulti-pal-Esar-ra  after  the 
great  ruler  of  the  same  name  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Tiglath-pileser  left  several  important  inscriptions 
of  his  reign;  but  these  wero  badly  broken  when 
discovered.  Upon  his  accession  he  inaugurated  a 
new  policy  for  the  government  and  administration 
of  Assyria.  Former  kings  had  maintained  by  mili- 
tary force  the  union  of  the  so-called  empire:  the 
new  policy  established  a  method  of  organization 
which  more  closely  united  the  central  and  provin- 
cial sections  of  the  government:  systems  of  trans- 
portation and  transplantation  of  strong  but  rebel- 
lions subjects  minimized  dangers  that  had  wrecked 
other  governments.  This  was  the  method  pursued 
by  Sargon  at  Samaria,  by  Sennacherib,  and  by  other 
rulers  down  into  Persian  times. 

Tiglath-pileser's  first  campaign  into  the  west 
country  took  place  in  743-742,  when  he  entered 
northern  Syria.  While  here  he  received  tribute  from 
Re/.in  of  Damascus  and  Hiram  of  Tyre.  A  two- 
year  siege  was  necessary  to  reduce  to  complete  sub- 
mission the  plucky  little  city  of  Arpad,  In  740 
(comp.  Isa.  x.  9;  II  Kings  xix.  13).  The  very  next 
year  he  seems  to  have  clashed  with  the  interests  of 
Azariah  (Uzziah),  King  of  Judah,  far  in  the  north 
(comp.  II  Kings  xiv.  28)  and  to  have  established 
Assyrian  sovereignty  there.  Either  in  this  or  in  the 
following  year  Menahem  (II  Kings  xv.  19,  20),  king 
of  northern  Israel,  purchased  his  throne  of  the  As- 
syrian ruler. 

Not  until  734  was  Tiglath-pileser's  presence  again 
required  in  the  west.  Pekah,  who  had  secured  by 
strategy  aud  tragedy  the  throne  of  northern  Israel, 
formed  a  league  with  Hezin  of  Damascus  to  with- 
stand any  further  assumption  of  sovereignty  over 
Israel  and  Syria  by  the  power  centered  on  the  Tigris. 
Together  they  besieged  Ahaz  at  Jerusalem,  either 
to  force  him  to  join  the  anti-Assyrian  coalition  or  to 
put  a  man  of  their  own  choice  on  the  throne.  Aha/. 
In  desperation  nppealcd  to  Tiglath-pileser  for  help. 
The  Assyrian  king  made  a  dash  for  Damascus  and 
laid  siege  to  it.  In  the  meantime  he  ravaged  north- 
ern Israel  (comp.  II  Kings  xv.  29)  and  other  terri- 
tory all  the  way  to  Philistia.  In  732  Damascus  fell 
(comp.  Isa.  viii.  4;  II  Kings  xvi.  9).  At  this  time 
XII.-10 


apparently  Ahaz,  among  a  number  of  petty  kings, 
appeared  within  Damascus  before  the  throne  of  the 
great  conqueror  and  paid  the  price  of  submission. 
Soon  after  this  event,  probably,  Tiglath-pileser  in- 
cited or  encouraged  Hoshea  to  slay  Pekah,  the  un- 
yielding king  of  northern  Israel.  Hoshea  was  re- 
Wtrded  by  being  put  in  authority  over  this  Assyrian 
province;  and  Tiglath-pileser  retired  to  the  east. 
In  728  he  became  master  of  Babylon,  and  died  the 
following  year. 
J.  I.  M.  P. 

TIGRIS  (Hebrew,  ^pnn :  Aramaic  and  Talmudic, 
J"6j"l:  the  modern  Dijlab.)  :  One  of  the  four  streams 
meutioned  in  Gen.  ii.  14  as  watering  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  described,  from  the  standpoint  of  Pales- 
tine, as  flowing  "  in  front  of  Assyria  "  (R.  V.).  The 
Tigris  has  its  source  in  several  springs  in  Mount 
Ararat,  not  far  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Euphra- 
tes. Near  oue  of  these  springs  the  figures  of  Sarda- 
napalus  and  Tiglath-pileser  III.  arc  found  carved 
in  the  rock.  After  flowing  a  short  distance  the  river 
receives  the  waters  of  several  mountain  brooks  from 
the  east;  and  at  Diarbekr  it  is  already  a  fairly  large 
stream.  South  of  Mosul  it  is  navigable  for  rafts, 
and  at  Bagdad  it  carries  boats,  while  at  Korna  it 
unites  with  the  Euphrates  to  form  the  Shatt  al- 
'Arab,  which  empties  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its 
chief  period  of  rise  occurs,  opposite  Mosul,  at  the 
time  of  the  melting  of  the  snow  (Ecclus.  [Sirach] 
x.\iv.  25),  when  it  devastates  the  surrounding 
country.  Hence,  even  in  antiquity  it  was  necessary 
to  dig  transverse  canals  in  various  places  to  carry  off 
the  superfluous  water,  which  is  whitish  in  color  and 
is  famed  for  its  potability  among  those  who  live  in 
the  vicinity  and  who  are  accustomed  to  it.  The 
river  contains  great  numbers  of  fish.  The  Tigris 
is  referred  to  in  only  one  other  place  in  the  Bible, 
namely,  Dan.  x.  4,  where  in  the  English  Tendon  the 
name  is  transliterated  simply  "  Iliddekel." 

The  Targum  and  the  Talmud  term  it  the  Diglat. 
the  earlier  form  of  the  name.  In  answer  to  the 
question  why  this  river  was  called  also  llidilekel, 
H.  Ashi  replied  that  it  was  on  account  of  its  sharp- 
ness and  swiftness,  the  word  Spin  being  etymolo- 
gized as  a  compound  of  ("sharp."  "swift ")  and 
$>p (" light. "  "  quick  ";  Ber.  59a).  Neubnuei  proposed 
to  separate  the  name  into  "in  or  ]TI  and  SpiClhc 
swiftly  running  Diklah  ").  In  the  Talmud  the  water 
of  the  river  is  considered  to  be  both  quickening  for 
the  mind  and  healthful  for  the  body  on  nccount  of 
its  lightness  (•&,),  It  was  also  held  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  rivers:  and  when  a  Jew  saw  its  waters  from 
the  bridge  liostane  he  was  enjoined  to  recite  the 
blessing  "  Blessed  be  He  who  hath  made  the  work  of 
Creation"  (ib.;  Yeb.  121a). 

From  Bagdad  to  Apameia  the  river  formed  the 
boundary  of  Babylon  (K'd.  71b). 

Itini  ioijkaHI  Y  :  MrCllntnok  anil  6«mnjr.  Cur.  Iv.  232.1.  4<Tt; 
Merzoc-Hiiuol;.  RcaUEncw.  xv.  tOT.' ;  NiMdelte.  in  Sehnnki'l. 
ftiltflh-jrirmi.  v.  KM  rt  *r</.;  Fi-lvririrh  Delitzsrh.  Il*</  /^itptrm 
Vartultt*-/  Index.  trtpslr,  issl:  Neulwupr,  O.  T.  tl>.  «4 
SC.  farts.  IKON;  8.  LOwbobn.  Mthktrt  Err*  pp  i:»  137. 
Vienna,  181U. 

s.  S  O. 

TIKTIN:  ASilesian  family  of  rabbis  originating 
from  Tiktin.  a  town  in  Poland 
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Abraham  ben  Oedaliah  Tiktin :  German 
rabbi,  born  at  Scliwerscn*.  Posen;  dietl  ut  Breslau 
Dec.  37.  1820.    In  1811  lie  was  appointed  rabbi  at 

Glogau,  and  five 
years  later,  by  a 
royal  rescript  of 
Sept.  5.  he  became 
chief  district  rabbi 
at  Breslau,  where 
he  officiated  until 
his  death.  He  was 
the  author  of  sev- 
eral works,  al- 
though only  one 
appeared  in  print, 
namelv,  "  Petal.i  ha- 
Bayit'"  (Dyhcrn- 
furth,  1820),  novel- 
la* on  the  fourth 
part  of  the  Shul- 
han  'Anik. 
At  Tiktin's  fu- 

(From  «u  «lit  prlkU)  J^,,,,^  J^.,,,, 

of  Lissa,  Moses  Krouik,  and  Solomon  Plessncr  de- 
livered sermons,  all  of  which  were  published. 

s.  S.  O. 

Gedaliah  Tiktin:  German  rabbi;  bora  alHiut 
1808:  died  at  Breslau  Aug.  8.  1886.  Like  his  lather, 
Solomon  Tiktin,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  rab- 
binate of  Breslau  in  1843.  Gedaliah  was  the  cham- 
pion of  Orthodox  Judaism.  The  war  which  had 
been  carried  on  for  years  between  the Orthodox  and 
Reform  parties,  headed  respectively  by  Solomon 
Tiktin  and  Abraham  Geiger,  was  continued  after 
the  former's  death.  The  Reform  party  endeavored 
to  influence  the  German  government  to  recognize 
Geiger  as  rabbi  of  Breslau:  but.  owing  to  Tiktin's 
personal  merit.  King  Frederick  William  IV.  con- 
firmed him  in  office,  and,  later,  even  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  "  Koniiriicher  Landesrabblner."  It 
was  not  until  after  Geijrer's  death  that  Tiktin  and 
Joel,  Gcigcr's  successor,  came  to  an  understanding 
in  order  lo  maintain  peace  in  the  Jewish  community 
of  Breslau.  Even  after  his  continuation  by  the  kin*;. 
Tiktin  had  not  exercised  his  power  with  regard  to 
the  slaughterers  ("shohatim  ").  but  had  contented 
himself  with  abstaining  fur  several  years  from  eat 
in ir  meat. 

Tiktin  was  known  also  for  his  charitable  activity 
during  the  forty  three  years  of  his  rabbinate ;  and 
there  was  hardly  any  charitable  institution  of  which 
he  was  not  a  member.  In  1870  he  received  the  dec- 
oration of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  in  recognition 
of  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
during  the  Franco-German  warof  1870-71.  Special 
courtesies  were  paid  to  him  by  the  German  govern 
mcnt  on  account  of  his  weekly  visits  to  the  Jewish 
prisoners. 

Tiktin  was  the  aulhor  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Bi  itrag  zur  Bearlieitung  der  von  Seiten  der  Be 
horde  .   .  .  Gerichteten,   den   Judisehen  Kultus 
BetrefTenden  Fragen"  (Breslau.  1848). 

Bllil.HMiKAPHY  :  AlUl.  Zrlt.  tir*  Jutl.  1HH6,  p.  5M ;  Filrst,  ill'M. 
Jud.  111.  431 :  H'i-?.< Hxih.  xlll..  No.  106. 

Solomon  Tiktin:  German  rabbi:  born  at  Glo- 
gau: died  in  Breslau  March  20.  1843:  son  of  Abra- 


ham Tiktin.  He  was  a  prominent  champion  of  Or- 
thodox Judaism:  an< I  some  idea  of  his  aiiti-licform 
activity  may  Ik-  gathered  from  the  writings  of  his 
opponent.  A.  Geiger.  Tiktiu  became  rabbi  at  Bres- 
lau in  1824.  In  1830  he  prohibited  the  printing  in 
Breslau  of  Moses  Bruck's  "  Die  Reform  des  Judcn- 
thums."  But  the  real  war  between  Tiktin  and  the 
Reform  party  began  when  Geiger  presented  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  second  rabbi  ("  Rab- 
binatsassessor  "  or  "dayyan")  of  Breslau.  Geiger 
was  invited  to  preach  in  Breslau  on  July  21.  1838; 
but  Tiktin  is  said  to  have  applied  to  the  police  to 
prevent  Geiger  from  doing  so.  In  1842  Tiktin 
published  his  two  pamphlets.  "Darlegung  des 
Sachvcrhaltnisses  in  Seiner  Hiesigen  Rahhiuats  An- 
pelegeuheit "  and  "Entgegnung  auf  den  Bericht  des 
Ober-Vorsteher  Collcfriums  der  Hiesigen  Israelites 
Gemeinde  an  die  Mitglleder,"  in  which  he  accused 
Geiger  of  having  deliberately  planned  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  foundations  of  Judaism.  Tiktin  insisted 
that  Geiger  should  not  be  present  either  at  a  divorce 
or  at  a  halizah  ceremony,  thus  denying  him  recogni- 
tion as  a  rabbinical  authority. 

Rim.miiRAPHY :  A.  fielgw.  XttrhurtasM: nc  Srhriflrn,  i,  SS  ft 
m/.;  Idem,  in  Mr  Itrarltt,  1*43.  p.  tH  :  K.  Srhrei ber.  Abra- 
ham (itlurr.  pp.  3)  (1  ikii„  Spokane,  1K88. 
s.  M.  Ski.. 

TIXTINER,  JUT)  AH  L  6  B  BEN  SIM  HA  H  : 

Russian  rabbi  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  offi- 
ciated as  ab  bet  din  in  Zagora,  and  later  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Wilna.  Tiktincr  was  theauthorof  " Shalmo 
Simhah  "  (2  vols.,  Wilna,  1800),  containing  novelise 
on  the  halakot  of  Asher  ben  Jehiel,  preccdi-d  by  a 
presentation  of  various  basal  principles  of  the  Tal- 
mud, as  well  as  of  various  casuistic  wriiinjrs.  The 
work  Is,  however,  incomplete,  extending  only  as  far 
as  the  treatise  Ta'anit. 

Bibliography  :  strtnwhnHoVr.  Cat.  ft*H.  col.  13T3; 
cob.  (Ifttr  lul-Srfariin,  p.  Ma 
E.  C. 


s.  o. 


TIKTINEE.  REBECCA  BAT  MEIH  :  Aus- 
trian authoress  of  the  sixteenth  century  :  flourished 
at  Prague,  where  she  died,  apparently  in  1550.  She 
wrote  two  works:  (1)  "  Meneket  Hibkah  "  (Prague. 
1009:  Cracow,  1(518).  divided  into  seven  " gales." 
treating  of  a  housewife's  duties,  and  containing 
various  Talmudic  and  Midrashic  anecdotes:  (2i 
"  Simhat  Tonih  Lied  "  (I»rague.  n.d.),  a  poem  for  the 
Simhat  Torah  festival. 

ItiBMOGitAPllv :  H<*-k-Knufiimnn.  IHt  Fnmilit  u  Pr<t««.  p. 
IVla:  Znnz.  Z.  <!.  i>.  SH>:  nvnjaroh.  (>{nr  hn-Stftirhn,  p. 
Hi".;  St.'lnsrhnel.iiT.<-„f. /{,»».  o.iU..VB..'.::t2l:M  i\Xi;  NVp|. 
Gblrondl.  7>af«M  f.V.lof*  Vinrntl,  p.  310;  lh-  Itowi.  I>iti»- 
ntirin,  p.  313. 

K.  ■  S.  <> 

TIKTINSKI,  HAYYIM  JUDAH  LOB  B. 
SAMUEL:  l.iihuaiiiau  Talmudist ;  born  in  Mir 
Oct.  13.  1828;  died  in  Warsaw  March  30.  1898. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Samuel  Tiktinski.  founder 
of  the  yeshihah  in  Mir.  who  died  in  1X35.  leaving 
his  eleven-year-old  son  without  any  material  means. 
Despite  his  very  unfavorable  circumstances,  young 
Tiktinski  succeeded  by  diligent  application  in  pass- 
ing a  rabbinical  examination  before  lie  was  twenty, 
at  which  age  he  officiated  as  substitute  for  Rabbi 
Kllhu  Shik  in  Deretschiu  when  the  latter  went  on  a 
long  journey.    In  1850  he  was  invited  by  Rabbi 
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Moses  Abraham  ben  David  of  Mir  to  deliver  lectures 
before  the  local  yeshibah.  By  Ills  brilliaut  delivery 
and  his  rejection  of  the  pilpul  be  attracted  many 
scholars;  and  when,  in  1867,  Moses  Abraham  died, 
Tiktinski  was  entrusted  with  the  entire  control  of 
the  yeahibah.  Among  his  many  pupils  were  Metr, 
rabbi  of  Draderkewin,  and  Mordecai  Elihu,  author 
of  "Ncr  Ic-Ma'or." 

In  1876  Tiktinski 's  son  Samuel  delivered  some  of 
the  lecture* at  theyeshibah ;  and  in  1883,  when  Samuel 
died,  his  younger  brother,  Abraham,  took  his  place. 
When,  in  the  summer  of  1898.  the  ycshihah  was  ties 
troycd  by  fire  for  the  second  time,  Tiktinski.  in  spite 
of  illness,  procured  the  necessary  funds  to  rebuild 
it.  He  left  no  works,  his  contributions  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Talmud  having  been  destroyed  in 
the  above-mentioned  fire. 

Bwlhmirapiit  :  M.  I.,  (Joldhenr,  Sefer  Tuledot  ha-Oa»n  IJay 
Uim  Jtulah  L6b,  Warsaw,  Iflol. 


K.  C 

TIMBREL  or  TABRET 


A.  Pe. 


Musical  instrument. 
In  the  Hebrew  music  of  Did  Testament  times,  as  in- 
deed in  Oriental  music  to-day,  rhythm  was  of  much 
greater  importance,  in  comparison  with  the  melody, 
than  it  is  in  modern  Occidental  music.  Accord- 
ingly instruments  like  the  drum  and  tambourine, 
winch  serve  principally  to  accentuate  the  rhythm, 
played  the  greatest  part.  The  most  ancient  means  of 
marking  rhythm  was  the  clapping  of  hands,  a 
method  which  is  still  employed.  Among  the  instru- 
ments of  percussion,  the  timbrel  or  hand-drum 
("tof  ")  is  the  oldest  and  most  popular.  It  is  very 
simple,  consisting  of  a  brood  or  narrow  hoop  of 
wood  or  metal  over  which  the  skin  of  an  animal  is 
stretched.  Sometimes  small,  thin  pieces  of  metal 
are  hung  upon  the  rim.  which  jingle  when  the  tim- 
brel is  shaken,  as  in  the  modern  tambourine.  The 
instrument  is  held  high  in  one  hand,  while  the 
performer  beats  on  the  drumhead  with  the  fingers 
ami  the  hack  of  the  other  hand.  The  form  of  the 
instrument  is  similar  to  that  of  the  modern  tambou- 
rine, as  is  also  the  manner  of  playing  on  it. 

The  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians  possessed  this 
instrument.  The  pictures  of  the  former  show  it 
only  in  the  hands  of  women;  among  the  Assyrians 
it  was  played  by  men  also.  Among  the  Hebrews 
it  was  usually  played  by  women,  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  joyful  dancing  (Judges  xi.  34;  I  Sam.  xviii. 
6;  Jer.  xxxi.  4)  and  to  songs  (Gen.  xxxi.  27;  Ex.  xv. 
20;  I  Sam.  xviii.  6).  The  timbrel  is  an  instrument 
which  in  its  whole  character  is  inappropriate  for 
mournful  occasions,  being  in  keeping  only  with 
cheerful  song*  and  games,  such  as  accompany  wed- 
dings (1  Mace.  ix.  39),  popular  rejoicings  (eg  ,  the 
reception  of  a  victorious  general ;  I  Sam.  xviii.  6  et 
»eq.),  banquets  (Isa.  v.  12),  and  religious  festivals  of 
a  joyful  and  popular  character  (Ex.  xv.  20;  Ps. 
lxxxi.  2).  It  is  more  rarely  found  in  the  hands  of 
men.  All  the  prophets  who  speak  at  length  of 
music  refer  to  the  hand  drum  (I  Sam.  x.  5). 

The  tambourine  apparently  had  no  place  in  the 
Temple  service,  however;  at  least  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  instruments  of  the  Temple  orchestra  (II 
Chron.  v.  12  et  «eq.)  only  the  cymbals  arc  mentioned 
among  the  instruments  of  percussion. 
E.  c.  I.  Be. 


TIMNATH-6ERAH  (in  Judges  ii.  9,  Tim- 
nath-heres) :  Town  in  Mount  Ephraim,  situated 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill  of  Oaash  (Josh, 
xxiv.  30).  It  was  given  to  Joshua  as  an  inheritance, 
was  fortified  by  him  (ib.  xix.  50),  and  served  as  his 
place  of  burial  (ft.  xxiv.  30).  According  to  the 
"Onomasticon  "  of  Euscbius,  Timnath  was  an  Im- 
portant city  in  the  district  of  Diospolis  (Lydda); 
and  the  grave  of  Joshua  was  shown  there.  On  the 
site  of  the  city  is  situated  the  modern  town  of  Tibna, 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Beth-el  on  the  Roman  road 
from  Cirsarea  to  Jerusalem.  Among  its  ruins  and 
tombs  is  a  grave  of  remarkable  size  and  construc- 
tion, which  is  probably  the  one  identified  in  the 
days  of  Eusebiusas  that  of  Joshua.  Another  tradi- 
tion, however,  of  Samaritan  origin,  locates  the  tomb 
farther  to  the  northeast,  in  the  small  village  of  Kafr 
Haris,  which  is  therefore  frequently  regarded  as  the 
site  of  Timnath.  The  city  seems  to  have  been  iden- 
tical with  the  Thamnatha  of  I  Mace.  ix.  50.  which, 
according  to  Josepbus  ("  Ant."  xiv.  11,  $2;  "  B.  J." 
iv.  8,  §  1),  was  the  capital  of  a  Jewish  toparchy. 

Bibliography  :  Guerln,  Judtt,  111.  37;  Idem,  Samarte,  II.  M> 
et         Pal.  Kri>lnr.  Fuuil.  Memint*,  II.  374  et  *mj.;  Idem, 
Quarlrrtu  Statement.  ISTU.  pp.  IB!  et         Z.  D.  P.  V.  II.  13 
et  itq.;  SchOrer,  <ie*rh.  M  ed..  II.  181-18rf. 
e.  c.  I.  Be. 

TIIT.    Sec  Metals. 

TIR  ADO.  JACOB:  Convert  to  Judaism  in  Am- 
sterdam in  the  sixteenth  century ;  died  in  Jerusalem. 
With  several  Maranos  he  sailed  from  Portugal  in  a 
vessel  which  was  driven  out  of  its  course  to  Emden 
in  East  Priesland.  Following  the  advice  of  Kabbi 
Moses  Uri  ha-Levi,  he  continued  his  travels  with  his 
companions  to  Amsterdam.  After  his  arrival  there 
he  confessed  the  Jewish  faith  openly,  and  afterward, 
though  advanced  in  years,  underwent  the  rito  of 
circumcision. 

Together  with  Jacob  Israel  Bcltnonte  and  Samuel 
Palache,  Tirado  founded  the  Spanish-Portuguese 
community  of  Amsterdam,  being  its  first  president. 
Having  acquired  a  house  on  the  Houtgracht,  he 
transformed  it  into  a  synagogue,  which  was  called 
after  him  "  Bet  Yaako'b,"  or  "Casa  de  Jacob,"  and 
was  consecrated  at  the  New-Year's  festival,  5358 
(=Scpt.,  1597).  Annually  on  Yom  Kippnr  a  spe- 
cial prayer  in  his  behalf  is  recited  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  important  services  to  the  community. 
In  ids  old  age  Tirado  traveled  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  died.    See  Moses  I'ki  b.  Josktmi  ha-Levi. 

BiHMfMiRAPll y :  Do  Barrios,  Own  (leJnenh.  pp.Scf  iwij.;  Idem, 
rtrlari,, ii  <lc  l>m  !><ieta*,  p.  SI;  I).  H.  de  ('astro.  De  S\inaooge 
iter  Piirtuaiench-lnrartttiMrhe  Grmeeute  te  AnvAeniam,  pp. 
B,  7 ;  Urtu,  Gcsch.  tx..  pp.  Ixxxlii.  et  Mfc 
s.  M.  K. 

TIRHAKAH  (nprnn) :  King  of  Ethiopia  (i.e.. 
Nubia).  When  Sennacherib  and  his  general  (Hab- 
shakeh)  were  besieging  Lachish,  Libnali,  and  Jeru- 
salem, it  was  reported  that  Tirhakah  was  approach- 
ing with  an  army  to  assist  the  Palestinians  against 
the  Assyrian  forces  (II  Kinps  xix.  9;  Isa.  xxxvii.  9). 

This  king,  the  Tarakos  of  Manetho  (comp.  "Tha- 
raca."  LXX.  and  Vulgate),  the  Tearkos  of  Strabo, 
the  Tharsikes  of  Josephus.  and  the  Tarku  of  the  As- 
syrian inscriptions  (written  "Ta-h-ru-k; "  in  hiero- 
glyphics with  strange  vocalization;  the  consonants 
suggeBt  as  emendation  a  transposition  of  the  second 
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ami  third  consonants  In  the  Hebrew  fonn),  was  the 
third  Pharaoh  <if  the  twenty-fifth  or  Ethiopian 
dynasty  of  Egypt.  He  was  a  usurper  who  tried 
later  to  legalize  Ids  usurpation  by  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  his  predecessor,  Shahataka(thc8cbichos  of 
Hanetbo).  Aisyrian  reports  assign  his  death  to  668- 
667  B.C.;  and  Egyptian  inscriptions  state  that  he 
reigned  twenty-six  years  (twenty  or  eighteen  ac- 
cording to  Manetho).  Thus  Ids  ascension  to  the 
throne  would  fall  in  694-693  B.C.  (acrording  to 
others,  his  coronation  occurred  in  691  and  his  death 
in  665). 

Tirhakah  has  left  in  Egypt  many  monuments,  ex- 
tending from  Tunis  to  Xapata,  his  capital  In  Nubiu. 
No  line  of  his  inscriptions  speaks  nf  the  great  wars 
which  he  had  to  wage,  at  least  frcm  676.  The 
Assyrians,  ac  cusing  hint  of  havingaided  their  rebel- 
lious vassal.  King  Baal  of  Tyre,  invaded  Egypt  in 
that  year,  but  their  army  was  finally  annihilated. 
In  671.  however.  King  Esarhuddon  undertook  an- 
other expedition,  invaded  Egypt  by  way  of  Magdali 
(perhaps  the  Biblical  Migdol),  defeated  an  army  at 
Iskhupri,  and  by  two  further  victories  drove  Tirha- 
kah out  of  Egypt.  The  twenty  petty  rulers  (nom- 
arch*)  among  whom  this  country  was  distributed 
by  the  Assyrians  followed  a  treacherous  course, 
wavering  between  the  Assyrians  and  Tirhakah.  who 
invaded  Egypt  again  in  669  and  occupied  the  land. 
A  Ihird  Assyrian  army,  however,  was  victorious  at 
Karbanit  (in  the  northwest  of  the  Delta),  destroyed 
the  rebellious  Sals,  Mendes.  and  Tanis,  and  pursued 
Tirhakah  as  far  bark  as  Thelies,  which  closed  its 
doors  to  the  fugitive  king.  The  energetic  Ethiopian 
rallied  his  troops  for  another  campaign,  and  had 
already  forced  Thebes  to  surrender,  when  he  died. 
His  stepson  and  successor.  Tandamani  (thus  the  As- 
syrian; Tin wat  Anion  in  hieroglyphics:  Tementhes 
In  I'olya  nus.  "Strategica."  vli.  8).  made  only  one 
more  futile  attempt  to  regain  Egypt. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  chronology  that  the 
monumental  data  can  not  easily  bo  harmonized  with 
the  seemingly  conflicting  chronology  of  the  Bible, 
which  mentions  Tirhakah  in  701  both  as  king 
and  as  at  war  with  the  Assyrians.  It  is  at  present 
not  possible  to  explain  this  discrepancy  ;  the  latest 
attempt  at  an  explanation  is  that  of  Prasek  '  Mit- 
teituuKcn  der  Vorderasiatischen  Oesellschaft,"  1908, 
viii.  US),  who  holds  that  the  Biblical  passage  con- 
cerning Tirhakah  referred  originally  to  an  expedition 
in  691  or  later,  the  report  being  misplaced  in  the 
present  text. 

BiBLioiiRAl'llY  :  Forthe tnonumrnU nf  Tlrhakali :  Wl<>dVmann. 
tirneli.  .\ta\n>lri>*.  p.  Mil.  tor  ht»  awt-rodon  to  the  throni- : 
M«s|»'ni,  Hintalrr  Ancirnnr.  1KW.  III.  3iil  (with  wmr  rvM-r- 
vutlonxi.  On  ihei'iine Ifornuuvoiirit*  :  Wlnrklnr,  In  Sa'liru<l<*r, 
K.  A.  7*.  *l  ill.,  |i|>.  ss  ft  «•</.  (ulw)  HiHtUungen  tlrr  I'ur- 
<ltra*Uiti*rhru  tirvUrctiaft,  |>.  2W:  Altnrinilatitchc 

FbradkuNoan,  p.  wT). 

B.C.  W.  M.  M. 

TIRZAH :  1.  Ancient  Canaanitish  capital  (Josh, 
xii.  24).  which,  from  the  context,  seems  to  have 
Ihh'H  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 
Possibly,  therefore,  it  should  Ik- distinguished  from 
the  Israelitish  capital  of  the  same  name  (I  Kings 
xlv.  17 ;  xv.  21,  88).  which  was  made  a  royal  city  by 
Jeroboam  I.  (ib.  xlv.  17).  and  which  remained  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel  until  Omri.    Subse-  I 


quently  Tir/.ah  is  mentioned  only  as  the  center  of 
the  revolution  of  Menahem  (II  Kings  xv.  14.  16); 
and  even  in  this  passage  "Tirzah,"  on  the  basis  of 
the  Septuagint  text,  should  perhaps  be  read  "Thar- 
scila"  and  be  identified  with  the  village  of  that 
name,  which,  according  to  the  "Onomasticon  "  of 
Eusebius,  was  a  Samaritan  town  in  Bashau,  corre- 
sponding to  the  modern  Tail. 

The  only  information  possessed  concerning  the 
royal  city  of  Tirzah,  which  is  praised  for  Its  beauty 
in  Cant.  vi.  4,  is  that  it  was  situated  in  the  district 
of  Zelophehad  in  the  tribe  of  Mauasscli  (Num.  xxvi. 
83,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11;  Josh.  xvii.  8);  but.  since 
neither  Josephus  nor  the  "Onomasticon"  gives  any 
details  regarding  it,  all  identifications  arc  uncertain. 
Hobinson  considered  it  to  be  the  site  of  the  modern 
Talluza,  the  Tarlusa  of  the  Talmud,  a  town  about 
seven  kilometers  northeast  of  Nablus  (Neubauer. 
"O.  T."  p.  268).  while  Cornier,  on  the  other  hand. 
Identified  It  with  Tayaslr,  an  ancient  site  with  cav- 
erns, tombs,  and  other  remains,  nineteen  kilometers 
northeast  of  Nablus.  The  translation  of  "Tirzah  " 
by  "Tir'an"  in  the  Targum  to  Cant.  vi.  4  has  led 
other  scholars  to  identify  the  place  with  the  modern 
Al  Tiiali.  which  lies  south  of  Nablus,  although  this 
Tir'an  may  perhaps  be  represented  rather  by  T"r'i»u, 
northeast  of  Nazareth. 

2.  The  youngest  of  the  five  daughters  of  Zelo- 
phehad (Num.  xxvi.  33). 
r.c  I.  Be. 

TI8HBI,  ELIJAH.   See  Lkvita.  Elijah. 

TISHBI,  JUDAH  BEN  ELIJAH:  Karaite 
scholar  ami  liturgical  poet:  flourished  ut  Bclgrudr  in 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century;  grandson  of 
Abraham  ben  Judah.  He  copied  and  completed 
the  exegetical  work  of.  his  grandfather,  entitled 
"Ycsod  Mikra,"  and  was  the  author  of  liturgical 
poems,  several  of  which  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Karaite  prayer-book  ("Sidilnr  ha-Kera'ini."  ii.  215; 
iii.  171,  172.  174).  Judah  was  the  copyist  of  the 
*  Yehi  Me'orot,"  on  the  precepts  attributed  to  Tobiah 
ben  Moses. 

BlBl  lOGRAPHY  :  Piaster.  Ulfhu(r  lytutmoniuW't.  p.  SB;  FureL 
tfMcn.  tic*  Kar/lrrt.  It.  a«. 

K.  I.  BR. 

TISZA-ESZLAR  AFFAIR :    Accusation  of 
ritual  murder  brought  against  the  Jews  of  Tisza- 
Eszlar.  a  Hungarian  town  situated  on  the  Theiss. 
On  April  1.  1882,  Esther  Solymosi,  a  Christ iau 
peasant  girl  fourteen  years  old,  servant  in  the  home 
of  Andreas  Huri  at  Tiszn-Eszlar,  was  sent  on  an 
errand  from  which  she  did  not  return.    The  search 
for  her  being  fruitless,  n  rumor  was  circulated  that 
the  girl  had  become  a  victim  of  religious  fanaticism. 
The  agitations  of  the  anti-Semites,  whose  leaders, 
Onody  of  Tisza-Eszlar  and  Victor  von  Istoe/i.  had 
in  the  House  of  Deputies  proposed  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews,  exercised  a  most  pernicious  influence  upon 
the  country  population.    In  the  gen- 
Origin  of  eral  excitement  which  they  stirred  up 
the  Ac-     and  which  led  to  bloody  excesses  in 
cusation.    many  parts  of  Hungary,  the  suspicion 
that  the  Jews  had  foully  dealt  with 
the  girl,  in  order  to  use  her  blood  at  the  approach- 
I  ing  Passover  (April  4).  found  ready  credence;  and 
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on  May  4  the  alarmed  mother  accused  the  Jews  be- 
fore the  local  judge  of  having  killed  her  daughter, 
and  urged  him  to  hold  an  investigation. 

On  May  19  the  county  court  of  Nyireghybaza  sent 
the  notary  Bary  to  act  as  examining  judge  at  Tisza- 
Eszlar.    After  having  placed  the  suspected  Jews 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  Bary  liegan  his 
inquiry  with  Samuel,  the  live-year-old  son  of  the 
synagogue  sexton  Josef  Scharf.    The  babble  of  tins 
child,  from  whom  by  means  of  money  presents  and  I 
pieces  of  sugar  some  women  and  girls  had  elicited 
the  statement  that  his  father  hail  called  Esther  into  | 
his  house  and  pinioned  her,  and  that  the  slaughterer  I 
("sholief ")  had  cut  olT  her  head,  was  the  point  at 
issue  in  all  the  proceedings.    Before  Bary  the  boy 
stated  that  iii  the  presence  of  his  father  and  other 
men  the  slaughterer  had  made  an  incision  in  the 
girl's  neck,  while  he  himself  and  his  brother  Moriz 
had  received  the  blood  in  a  plate.    The  father,  as  I 
well  as  Moriz. 
who  was  nearly 
fourteen  years 
old,  and  the 
other  suspected 
persons,  denied 
any  knowledge 
of  "the  disappear- 
ance of  the  girl 
and  of  her  con- 
jee t  tired     m  u  r- 
tier.     On  May 
10  Scharf  and 
his    wife  were 
arrested;  Moriz 
repeated  his 
statement,  and 

said  in  addition  that  he  had  never  known  anything 
about  the  missing  girl,  not  even  from  hearsay.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day  Moriz  was  given  in  charge 
of  Recszy,  the  commissary  of  safety,  who  took 
him  to  his  country  house  in  Nagy- 
' -Conies-    Falu,  where  the  court  clerk,  Pee/ely, 
sions  "  of   received  orders  to  watch  over  the 
the  Scharf  boy's  safety.    Peczely,  a  brutish  man 
Children,    who  had  served  twelve  years  in  jail 
for  murder,  connived  with  Kecszy  to 
make  Moriz  the  instrument  of  a  blood  accusation. 
Intimidated  by  cruelty  and  threats,  the  boy  con- 
fessed in  the  night  that  after  Sablmtli  morning  serv- 
ice his  father  had  called  Esther  to  his  house  under 


on  watch,  he  saw  also  that  after  the  operation  a  rag 
was  tied  around  the  neck  of  the  girl  and  her  body 
dressed  again,  in  the  presence  of  Samuel  Lustig, 
Abraham  Braun,  Lazar  Weissstein,  aud  Adolf 
J  linger.  •  The  two  conspirators  Kecszy  and  Peczely 
immediately  sent  for  the  examining  judge  Bary, 
before  whom  the  same  night  Moriz  repeated  his 
account,  adding  that,  after  the  perpetrators  had 
left  the  sccuc  of  their  crime  he  hail  locked  the  syn- 
agogue, aud  that  neither  the  corpse  nor  any  blood 
marks  were  to  be  found.  With  feverish  zeal  Bary 
continued  his  investigations  in  the  synagogue  and 
houses  and  among  the  graves;  but  nowhere  could 
any  traces  of  the  living  or  dead  girl  be  discovered. 
Twelve  Jews  were  arrested  on  suspicion;  aud  Moriz 
Scharf  was  given  in  charge  of  the  jailer. 

On  Juno  18  there  was  drawn  out  of  the  River 
Tlieiss  near  Dada  a  body  which  the  district  physi- 
cian declared  to  be  that  of  a  fourteen-year  old  girl, 

and  which  many 
recognized  as 
that  of  Esther 
Solymosi.  Her 
mother,  how- 
ever, emphatic- 
ally denied  that 
it  was  Esther's 
corpse,  although 
she  afterward 
recognized  the 
clothes  in  which 
the  body  was 
found  as  those 
of  her  daughter. 
A  committee  of 
experts,  t  w  o 
declared  that  the 
ighteen  to  twenty 


Ot  i>**l>h  Scharf. 


the  pretext  of  requiring  her  to  remove  some  candle- 
sticks (an  act  forbidden  to  Jews  on  Saturday) ;  that  a 
Jewish  beggar,  Hermann  Wollner,  who  lodged  with 
them,  had  led  the  girl  to  the  vestibule  of  the  syna- 
gogue and  felled  her;  and  that,  after  having  un- 
dressed her.  two  slaughterers,  Abraham  Buxbaum 
and  Leopold  Braun,  had  held  her  while  another 
slaughterer,  Solomon  Schwarz,  incised  her  neck 
with  a  large  knife  and  emptied  the  blood  into  a  pot. 
These  three  men,  applicants  for  the  vacant  position 
of  precentor  and  shohet .  had  come  to  Tisza-Eszlar  to 
officiate  on  that  particular  Sabbath,  and  had,  as  the 
boy  said,  remained  in  the  synagogue  after  morning 
service.  All  this,  according  to  hisconfession,  Moriz 
had  observed  through  the  keyhole  of  the  synagogue 
door.    During  forty-flve  minutes  that  he  thus  stood 


physicians  and  one  surgeon, 
corpse  was  that  of  a  girl 
years  of  age,  who  had  met  with  her  death  but 
eight  or  ten  days  before.  It  was  then  buried  in 
the  Catholic  cemetery  of  Tisza-Eszlar.  The  anti- 
Semites,  among  whom  was  the  Catholic  priest  of  the 
town,  insinuated  that  the  body  had  been  smuggled 
in  by  the  Jcwsand  clothed  in  thegarmentsof  Esther 
Solymosi  in  order  to  conceal  thecrimeof  ritual  mur- 
der. Several  of  the  raftsmen  who  had  found  the 
body  were  induced  by  promises,  threats,  and  cruel 
treatment  to  revoke  their  former  testimony  and  to 
declare  that  they  had  brought  the  body  to  the  river 
and  that  an  unknown  Jewess  had  furnished  them 


with  the  clothes  in  which  they  had  dressed  it.  New 
arrests  were  made;  and  the  affair,  which  had  now 
Itecomc  acausecelebre,  was  considerably  protracted. 

On  July  29  formal  accusations  were  made  agaiiiBt 
fifteen  persons,  as  follows:  Solomon  Schwarz.  Abra- 
ham Buxbaum.  Leopold  Braun.  and  Hermann  Woll- 
ner, of  murder;  Josef  Scharf,  Adolf  Jlmgcr,  Abra- 
ham Braun.  Samuel  Lustig,  Lazar  Weissstein.  and 
Emanuel  Taub.of  voluntary  assistance 
Formal  Ac-  in  the  crime;  Anselm  Vogel,  Jankel 
cusations    Sndlovics,    David    Hersko.  Martiu 
Gross,  and  Ignaz  Klein,  of  abetting 
the  crime  and  smuggling  the  body. 
!  The  delay  in  the  case  was  caused  mainly  by  the 
illegal  and  arbitrary  acts  of  Bary.  who  conducted  his 
examinations  without  the  aid  of  the  state  attorney, 
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wrote  without  witnesses  the  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  tortured  the  accused  uud  suspected.  By 
order  of  Ihe government,  Mori/.  Seliarf  whs  given  in 
charge  <>|  tlie  district  ludliff,  who  placed  him  iu  the 
custody  of  the  warden  Hcnter ;  thus  removed  from 
contact  with  his  coreligionists,  he  was  entirely  under 
the  intluence  of  their  adversaries,  and  received  in- 
structions us  to  the  testimony  to  he  given  by  him  at 
the  trial. 

The  accused  were  defended  by  Karl  EOtvOs,  jour- 
nalist and  member  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  with 
whom  were  associated  the  advocates  B.  Fricdmann, 
Alexander  Funtuk.  Max  Szckcly  of  Budapest,  and 
Ignaz  Heu maun  of  Nyireghyhaza,  the  seat  of  the 
county  court  before  which  the  case  was  tried.  In  a 
petition  to  Minister  of  Justice  Pauler,  Kfttvos  pro- 
tested against  the  system  of  torture  practised  by  Bury, 
Ilccszy,  and  Peczely ;  but  this  protest  had  litt  le  effect 
upon  that  official.  The  affair  was  so  long  drawn  out 
that  State  Attorney  Kozmaof  Budapest  went  to  Nyi- 
reghyhaza in  September  to  hasten  the  examination. 

This  dragging  on  of  the  proceedings  attracted 
general  attention.  The  country  was  greatly  agi- 
tated. Anumbcrof  pamphlets  appealed  tot  lie  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  and  attempted  to  establish  the 
guilt  of  the  accused.  Louis  Kossuth,  then  living  in 
exile  at  Turin,  raised  his  powerful  voice  to  castigate 
the  action  of  the  authorities  and  to  deprecate  this 
stirring  up  of  medieval  prejudices.  The  suspicion 
of  ritual  murder,  he  considered,  was  a  disgrace  to 
Hungary;  to  represent  as  a  racial 
Protest  by  crime  or  as  a  ritual  crime  a  murder 
Louis  which  at  the  worst  was  an  individual 
Kossuth,  one  was.  he  said,  unworthy  of  modern 
civilization.  This  cry  of  indignation 
from  the  veteran  patriot  was  strangely  in  contrast 
with  the  fury  of  persecution  and  prejudice  which 
raged  throughout  the  country  nnd  which  was 
echoed  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  An  interpellation 
addressed  to  the  minister  of  justice  by  the  deputy 
Ernest  Mkzki  in  Nov..  IN82.  called  forth  exciting 
scenes.  The  attorney-general  I  lavas  was  then  sent 
to  Nyireghyhaza,  and  he  found  that,  despite  the 
official  declaration  of  the  examining  judge,  the  ac- 
cused had  not  had  a  single  hearing.  He  released 
some  prisoners:  but,  realizing  that  he  was  hampered 
by  powerful  influences  iu  his  endeavor  to  accelerate 
the  affair,  he  offered  his  resignation,  which  was 
readily  accepted. 

In  the  middle  of  November  the  wife  of  Josef 
Scharf  was  set  free,  her  husband  and  the  other  pris- 
oners being  still  detained.    At  the  request  of  the  de- 
fending lawyers  the  Iwuly  found  in  the  Theiss  was 
exhumed  ( Dec.  7)  and  reexamined  by  three  professors 
of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Budapest—  Sehen- 
thaner,  Belky.  and  Mihalkov'ics.    They  found  that 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  former  committee 
of  examination  had  no  scientific  basis,  ami  later,  be- 
fore the  court,  they  taxed  them  with 
Esther's    gross  Ignorance:  the  body  was  too 
Corpse     much  decayed  to  allow  a  positive 
Exhumed,  judgment.    The  fact  that  the  corpse 
was  not  claimed  by  any  one.  left  no 
doubt  in  their  opinion,  however,  that  it  was  that 
of  Esther  Solymosi ;  and  as  the  neck  was  not  cut. 
no  ritual  murder  could  have,  been  committed. 


On  June  17,  1888,  the  last  act  in  this  shameful 
affair  Isgan  before  the  court  of  Nyireghyhaza. 
Judge  Francis  Korniss  presided,  Eduard  Szeyffert 
acting  as  state  attorney.  Although  the  testimony 
of  Moriz  Scharf  was  the  only  basis  of  the  accusa- 
tion, the  court  held  thirty  sessions  to  examine  the 
case  in  all  its  details;  and  many  witnesses  were 
heard.  The  glaring  contradictions  of  the  boy  de- 
spite the  careful  training  he  had  received,  and  the 
falsity  of  his  accusation  as  exposed  by  a  local  in- 
spection of  the  alleged  scene  of  the  murder  made  by 
the  court  in  Tisza-Eszlar  ou  July  10,  resulted,  as 
was  inevitable,  in  the  unanimous  acquittal  of  the 
accused  (Aug.  8).  Szalay.  the  attorney  for  the 
widow  Solymosi,  in  a  speech  full  of  bitter  in- 
vectives, appealed  against  the  decision:  but  the 
supreme  court  rejected  his  appeal  and  confirmed  the 
verdict  of  the  county  court. 

The  youthful  accuser  whom  the  maneuvers  of  the 
auti  Semites  lind  alienated  from  his  faith  and  his 
coreligionists,  and  whose  filial  feelings  they  had 
suppressed,  returned  to  his  parents,  who  gladly  re- 
ceived him.  Moriz  fully  redeemed  his  past:  he  sup- 
ported his  father  until  the  death  of  the  latter  (1905). 

The  verdict  of  HCquittal  and  the  deliverance  of 
the  prisoners,  most  of  whom  had  languished  fifteen 
months  in  prison,  were  the  signal  for 
Acquittal  uprisings  in  Presburg.  Budapest,  and 
of  the  other  parts  of  Hungary.  The  specta- 
Accused.  tors  who  thronged  the  court-house 
during  the  sessions,  and  among  whom 
Onody,  the  representative  of  Tisza-Eszlar  in  the 
House  of  Deputies,  was  most  conspicuous,  con- 
ducted themselves  scandalously  during  the  proceed- 
ings: they  iusulted  the  prisoners,  threatened  the 
witnesses  and  lawyers  for  the  defense,  and  exhibited 
intense  passion,  prejudice,  and  hatred. 

Hiblioihuphv:  Alia.  ZrM.  tir*Jml.  1SS3-S3.  1SS4,  p.  SWK:  UU 
Xruzrtt,  lKKJ-Kt;  ))rr  Wuturw*  iv.»i  Tinza-f.alnr.  Xew 
Vork.  l*Kt:  P»ul  Nullum,  Dtr  l>n,z««  eon  Ti*ia-K*tiar, 
Berlin. 

s.  S.  Mas. 

TITHE  (-irjTO) :  The  tenth  part  of  anything, 
appropriated  as  tax  or  sacrifice.— Biblical  Data : 
Tithing  one's  possessions  was  a  very  ancient  cus- 
tom, existing  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs. 
Abraham  gave  Melchizedek  "tithes  of  all  "(Gen. 
xiv.  20);  and  Jacob  made  a  vow  that  if  he  should 
return  to  his  father's  house  in  safety  he  would  ac- 
knowledge Yuwn  as  his  Lord  and  would  give  Him 
a  tenth  of  everything  he  possessed  {ih.  xxvjii.  20- 
22).  Later  the  Mosaic  law  made  the  tithe  obligatory 
upon  the  Israelites.  The  tithe,  whether  of  the  seed 
of  the  land  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  belonged 
to  Ynwii  and  consequently  whs  holy.  It  was  re- 
deemable by  "adding  thereto  the  fifth  part  there- 
of." The  tithe  of  cattle,  however,  was  not  redeem- 
able: and  if  oneU-Hst  wasexchanged  foranot her  both 
became  holy  unto  Ihe  Lord.  The  method  of  levying 
the  tithe  of  cattle  is  indicated:  they  were  counted 
singly;  and  every  tenth  one  that  passed  under  the 
rod  became  the  tithe  animal  (Lev.  xxvii.  .10-33). 

There  is  apparently  n  discrepancy  between  the 
Book  of  Numbers  and  that  of  Deuteronomy  with 
regard  to  the  tithe.    In  Num.  xviii.  21-20  it  is  stated  • 
that  "all  the  tenth  in  Israel  "  is  given  to  the  Lcvites 
I  "for  an  inheritance'",  as  they  had  uo  part  in  the 
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land,  the  tithe  was  to  he  their  principal  source  of 
Sustenance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Levi  tea  them- 
selves were  required  to  give  the  priests  a  tenth  of  all 
the  tithes  received  hy  them.  Dent.  xiv.  22-29,  how- 
ever, enjoins  the  annual  tithing  of  the  increase  of 
the  tield  only ;  this  was  to  he  eaten  before  the  Lord, 
thut  is  to  say,  in  the  city  in  which  the  Temple 
was  huilt.  But  if  the  distance  to  such  city  was  so 
great  as  to  rentier  the  transportation  of  all  the 
tithes  impracticable,  the  people  might  convert  the 
tithe  into  money  and  spend  the  sum  In  the  city  on 
eatables,  etc.  ("  whatsoever  thy  soul  desiretk";  t'A. 
vers*.  20).  Every  third  year  the  tithes  were  not  to 
be  carried  to  the  city  i»r  the  Temple,  but  were  to  be 
stored  at  home  ("within  thy  gates "),  and  "the 
Levite,  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow  *  were  to  "eat  and  he  satisfied'*  (ib.  verse  29). 
It  is  to  be  concluded  that,  the  seventh  year  being  a 
Sabbatical  year  and  no  tithing  being  permissible 
therein,  the"  tithe  of  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and 
fifth  years  of  every  cycle  of  seven  years  had  to  he 
brought  to  the  Temple  and  eaten  by  the  landowner 
and  his  family ,  while  the  tithe  of  the  third  and  sixth 
years  was  to  be  left  at  home  for  the  poor. 

The  third  year  was  called  the  year  of  tithing;  and 
after  the  distribution  of  the  tithe  among  the  Levites 
and  others,  the  landowners  were  required  to  an- 
nounce solemnly  before  the  Lord  that  they  had  ob- 
served all  the  laws  connected  therewith,  concluding 
such  declaration  with  a  prayer  for  God's  blessing 
{ib.  xxvi.  12-15).  A  mourner  was  not  allowed  to  cat 
the  tithe,  nor  might  one  employ  it  for  any  unclean 
use,  nor  give  it  for  the  dead. 

Samuel  informed  the  Israelites  that  they  would 
have  to  give  a  tenth  of  everything  to  the  king  (I 
Sam.  viii.  15,  17).  When  the  Israelites  afterward 
fell  into  idolatry,  they  continued  to  bring  their  tithes 
to  the  temple  of  their  idols;  but  they  seem  to  have 
adopted  another  system  of  offering  them  (cotnp. 
Amosiv.  4,  Hehr.and  R.  V.).  King  Hc/.eklah  again 
imposed  the  tithe  on  his  subjects;  and  the  people  of 
Judah  brought  it  in  abundance,  apparently  for  the 
use  of  the  Levites.  Indeed,  the  quantity  was  so 
great  that  the  king  ordered  special  chambers  in  the 
Temple  to  be  prepared  for  its  reception  (II  Chron. 
xxxi.  6-12).  The  same  arrangement  was  made  later 
by  Nehemiah  (Nell.  x.  39.  xiii.  12). 

j.  M.  Sel. 

 In  Rabbinical  Literature :  According  to  the 

Rabbis,  the  Hooks  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy 
are  complementary  to  each  other  (comp.  Tithk, 
Hi  in. ha  i.  Data);  consequently  there  can  be  no 
contradiction  between  them.  Thus  there  were 
three  kinds  of  tithes:  (1)  that  given  to  the  Levites  as 
stated  in  Num.  xviii.  21  rt  and  termed  "the  first 
tithe"  ("ina  aser  rishon");  (3)  the  tithe  which  was 
to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem  and  there  consumed  hy  the 
landowner  and  his  family,  ami  which  was  termed 
"the  second  lithe  "  ("  ma'aser  sheiii  "),  it  being  taken 
from  what  remained  after  the  first  tithe  had  been 
appropriated;  and  (3)  that  given  to  the  poor  ("ma- 
'aser ani ").  Therefore  two  tithes  were  to  be  taken 
every  year  except  in  the  seventh  year:  Nos.  1  ami 
2  in  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  years;  Nos. 
1  ami  3  in  the  third  and  sixth  years. 
The  Habbis  inferred  from  Deut.  xiv.  22  that  each 


tithe  was  to  be  taken  of  every  year's  produce  sep- 
arately, whether  of  crops,  of  cattle,  or  of  anything 
else  subject  to  tithing  iSifre,  Deut.  105;  Ter.  i.  5; 

H.  H.  8a.  12b).    Also  they  fixed  a  par- 
The        ticulur  dav  to  mark  the  beginning  of 

Tithing  the  year  for  tithing  The  first  of  Elul 
Year.  according  to  R.  Metr,  or  the  first  of 
Tishri  according  to  It.  Elcazar  and  K. 
Simeon,  is  the  new  year  for  the  tithing  of  cattle; 
the  first  of  Tishri.  for  the  produce  of  the  land;  the 
first  of  ShebtiV  according  to  the  school  of  Sliammai, 
or  the  fifteenth  of  Shcltat.  according  to  the  school  of 
Hillel.  for  the  fruit  of  the  trees  (It.  ti  i.  1).  The 
removal  of  the  tithe*  and  the  recitation  of  the  con- 
fession (comp.  Deut.  xxvi.  12  el  must  take  place 
on  the  eve  of  the  Passover  festival  of  the  fourth  and 
seventh  years  of  every  cycle  of  seven  years.  Al- 
though the  removal  is  mentioned  only  with  regard  to 
the  tithe  of  the  poor,  the  Habbis  concluded  that  the 
other  two  tithes  must  also  tie  cleared  away  at  the 
same  time  (Sifre,  Deut,  109).  The  Rabbis  fixed  the 
following  mil's  by  which  one  might  distinguish 
tithable  produce;  it  must  be  eatable,  the  property 
of  an  individual,  and  the  product  of  the  soil.  Fruit 
must  be  ripe  enough  to  be  eaten  ;  when  one  eats  un- 
lit lied  fruit  in  au  immature  state,  he  is  not  guilty  of 
having  transgressed  the  Law  (Ma  as.  i.  1  rt  *eq.). 
As  appears  from  the  Bible,  the  law  of  tithing  was 
originally  to  Ik-  applied  in  Palestine  only;  the 
Prophets,  however,  ordained  that  tithing  should  be 
oliserved  in  Babylonia  also,  it  being  near  Palestine. 
The  earlier  rabbis  applied  the  law  of  tithing  to 
Egypt  and  to  the  lands  of  Amnion  and  Moab  ( Yad. 
iv.  3);  and  the  scribes  seem  to  have  instituted  tithes 
in  Syria  (Dem.  vi.  11;  comp.  Shulhan  'Aruk.  Yoreh 
De'ah,  331.  1  tt  *eq.). 

The  Habbis  emphasize  in  more  than  one  instance 
the  importanceof  tithes.  Tithing  is  one  of  theihree 
things  through  the  merit  of  which  the  world  was 
created  (Gen.  It.  i.  6),  and  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Israelites  obtain  from  God  their  desire  (Pesik.  xi. 
96b;  Tan.,  Rech).  Through  the  merit  of  tithes,  also, 
the  Israelites  after  deatli  escape  the 

Merit  of  punishment  which  the  wicked  suffer 
the  Tithe,  for  twelve  months  in  hell  (Pesik.  xi. 

97b-98a;  Midr.  Mishle  xxxi  ).  The 
Patriarchs  observed  the  law  of  tithing,  concerning 
which  statement  there  are  two  different  accounts: 
(1)  Abraham  offered  the  first  tithe.  Isaac  brought  the 
heave-offering  for  the  priests  ("terumah  gednlah  "), 
and  Jacob  brought  the  second  tithe  (Pesik.  R.  25  (ed. 
Eriedmann,  p.  I27b|);  (2)  Abraham  presented  the 
heave-offering,  Isaac  offered  the  second  tithe,  and 
Jacob  brought  the  first  one  (Pesik.  xi.  98a:  comp. 
Gen.  R.  Ixiv.  6;  Num.  R.  xii.  18;  Pirke  R.  El. 
xxvli..  xxxiii.).  He  who  partakes  of  fruit  that  has 
not  been  tithed  is  like  one  who  cats  carrion;  and 
.Tudah  ha-Nasi's  opinion  is  that  one  who  tats  fruit 
of  which  the  tithe  for  the  poor  has  not  been  appro- 
priated is  deserving  of  death  (Pesik.  xi.  99a,  b). 
One  of  the  interpretations  of  Prov.  xxx.  4  is  that 
he  who  fulfils  the  duty  of  tithing  causes  rain  to  fall, 
and  that  he  who  fails  therein  causes  drought  (Yalk., 
Prov.  962).  Non-fulfilment  of  the  law  of  tithing 
brings  hurricanes  ( Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xviii.) 

The  tithe  for  the  poor  gave  rise  to  the  tithing 
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of  one's  earnings,  with  the  object  of  distributing 
among  tbc  needy  the  sum  so  appropriated.  This  is 
inferred  iu  Sifre  (quoted  iu  Tos.  to  Ta'an.  9n)  from 
Deut.  xiv.  22,  and  is  therefore  considered  as  an  obli- 
gation imposed  by  the  Mosaic  law  ("Jure  Zahab  "  to 
Shulban  'Anik,  Yoreh  Dc'ah,  349,  1 ;  coinp.  Isaiah 
HorwiU.  u  Shetie  Lti^ot  ha-Bcrit, "and  Joseph  Ilahn, 
"YoscfOmc?,"p.  176,  Frankfort -on-the-Main.  1728). 
Joel  8irkes  in  his  "Bayit  JJadasli "  (to  Shulban 
'Aruk,  l.f.),  however,  thinks  that  tithing  one's  earn- 
ings is  simply  a  custom  and  is  not  obligatory  either 
under  the  Mosaic  or  under  the  rabbinical  law.  The 
whole  of  the  tithe  must  be  given  to  the  poor;  and 
no  part  of  it  may  be  appropriated  to  any  other  relig- 
ious purpose  (Shulban  "Aruk,  /.<•..  Isserles'  gloss). 

w.  b.  M.  Sel. 
 Critical  View  :  There  arc  evidently  two  con- 
flicting sources  with  regard  to  tithe*.    I)  mentions 


That  the  tithe  spoken  of  in  D,  and  which  is  termed 
by  the  Rabbis  "the  second  tithe"  (sec  Tithk  in 
Rabbinical  Literati  ke),  is  more  ancient  lias 
been  concluded  by  W.  R.  Smith  (~  Rel.  of  Sem."  2d 
ed.,  pp.  245  et  »eg.),  who,  moreover,  thinks  that  in 
earlier  times  the  tribute  was  not  a  fixed  amount  ,  but 
that  it  took  the  form  of  first-fruits,  and  that  at  a 
later  period  a  tithe  was  fixed  to  provide  the  public 
banquets  at  sacred  festivals.  Subsequently  the 
tithe  became  the  prerogative  of  the  king  (I  Sam. 
viii.  15,  17);  but  from  the  Book  of  Amos  (iv.  4)  it 
appears  that  in  the  time  of  that  prophet  the  Israelites 
paid  tithes  for  the  use  of  their  sanc  tuaries  in  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  as.  similarly,  in  the  Persian 
jM-riod  the  tithes  were  couvcrted  to  the  use  of  the 
Temple  of  Yiiwii  (Mai.  iii.  8-10).  Those  instituted 
by  Nchemiah  for  payment  to  the  In  vites  wen-  a 
development  of   the  heave-offering  ("lemmah") 


maoim  nth  wrs  oy  rnmo  rooa 
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only  the  tithes  of  corn,  wine,  anil  olive  oil,  whic  h 
were  to  be  levied  every  year  and  to  Ive  eaten  by  the 
landowner  in  the  Holy  City  in  the  first,  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth  ynirs  of  every  Sabbatical  cycle, 
while  iu  the  third  and  sixth  years  they  were  to  be 
distributed  among  the  Levites.  strangers,  orphans, 
and  widows  (Deut.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22  et  »eq.).  P,  on 
the  other  hand,  destines  this  tithe  for  the  Levites 
(Num.  xviii.  21  et  mq.);  and,  in  a  probably  late  ad- 
dition (l/  v.  xxvii.  30-33),  tithing  is  extended  to  the 
fruit  of  the  trees  and  to  cattle  also.  It  is  true  that 
in  D  the  Levites,  too,  have  a  share  in  the  titho 
(Deut.  xii.  18;  comp.  xiv.  27):  but  the  owner's  in- 
vitation to  the  Levite  to  partake  thereof  seems  to 
have  been  voluntary.  It  may  be  noticed  that  in 
the  priestly  part  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  (xliv.  15 
et  *«/. )  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  a  tithe 
appointed  for  the  Levites.  Nehemiah  instituted 
such  a  tithe;  and  ho  directed  that  the  Invites  should 
give  a  tithe  of  their  portions  to  the  priests  (see 
Tithk.  Biblical  Data).  Hence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded Unit  the  passages  in  Numbers  and  Leviticus 
regarding  tithes  were  written  under  the  influence  of 
the  Book  of  Nchemiah. 


given  to  the  priests.  Not  only  do  the  terms 
"terumah"  ami  **  ma'aser "  often  occur  together  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  it  is  stated  in  Nell,  x.  37  tt 
*f'f.  that  the  Levites  were  required  to  collect  their 
tithes  under  the  supervision  of  a  priest.  R.  Klca/.ar 
b.  Azariah  held  that  the  first  tithe  might  also  be  paid 
to  the  priest  (Yeb.  86h). 

Comparing  verse  30  with  verse  82  of  Lev.  xxvii.. 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  tithe  of  cattle  was  to 
go  to  the  priests  or  the  Invites.  This  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Philo  ("De  Prcvmiis  Sacerdotum,"  $  2  [ed. 
Mangcy,  ii.  234!);  but  the  Rabbis  refer  the  whole 
passage  to  the  second  tithe  (Sifre,  Deut.  63;  Hag. 
i.  4:  Men.  vii.  5). 

j.  M.  Ski.. 

TITLE-PAGE  :  Hebrew  incunabula,  like  manu- 
scripts, wen  mostly  provided  with  colophons,  which 
served  as  title-pages.  The  title  of  the  Soncino  edi- 
tion of  Berakot.  1483.  is  given  In  the  printer's  colo- 
phon. The  title-page  of  Ibn  Gabirol's  (or  Jedaiah 
Bedersf's  1)  "Mib(iar  ha  Peuinim  "  (Soncino,  1484)  is 
preceded  by  a  short  preface.  In  Nahmanidcs'  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch  (Lisbon.  1489)  the  ti- 
tle, "Hiddushe  Torah,"  precedes  the  preface.  In 
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"Seder  ha-Tabununim  Asher  Nahugu  Bene  Homa  r 
(=  The  Order  of  Devotions  According  to  the  Cus- 
tom of  Koine)  the  title  is  given  in  the  colophon 
(Boncino,  1487).  In  David  gimhl's  "Sefer  hu- 
Shorushim  "  (Naples.  14!U)  tlic  title,  on  the  first 
page,  is  surrounded  by  a  wond-cngravlng. 

In  the  early  sixteenth  century  llie  colophon  still 
predominated,   The  title  of  the  "Scfcf  Minting 
Abot,"  the  condensed  liturgical  <'<>ile  oi  Xi-<h-kiuh  b, 
Abraham's  M  Shtbhokj  lia-l.ekr(."  appears  in  the  coin- 
pllon  (Mantua.  1514).    About  thin  period  the  titles 
of  books  begun  to 
appear  on  the  first 
page,  next  to  the 
cover.    In  the  first 
complete  Babylo- 
uiiin  Tulmtid,  which 
\va s  printed  by 
Homl»crg  in  Venice, 
1520-23.  the  title  on 
the  first  page  oc- 
cupies a  narrow- 
space  of  five  lines, 
a  little  above  the 
center,  and,  trans- 
lated, reads:  "  Mas- 
seket  Niddah,  with 
Commentaries  of 
Rashi.  Toeafot,  Ex- 
tracts of  Decisions 
in    Tosafot,  Com- 
ment ary  on  the 
Mishnah    by  Mai- 
nionides,  Oommen- 
tary  and  Decisions 
by  Asheri.  Printed 
by  I  >aniel  Romberg, 
iti  the  year  5280,  in 
Venice."  Soon, 
however,  the  tithn 
began    to  occupy 
the   entire  page, 
some    being  bor- 
dered   with  orna- 
mental wood-  or 
Metal  -  engravings 
of   Mowers,   or  4>f 
Moses,  Aaron,  Da- 
vid, and  Solomon, 
or  of  angels,  deer, 
mill  lions.  The 
original  engravings 
were  sometimes 
used  by  non -Jewish 
artists,    which  ac- 
counts for  the  non-Jewish  character  of  some  of 
the  title-pages.    The  borders  included  the  print- 
er's device  and  marks.     The  printers  at  Prague 
in   the  sixteenth  century   decorated    their  title- 
page*  in  the  style  of  an  illuminated  manuscript. 
As  a  popular  title-page  design,  the  entrance  to 
the  Temple,  above  which  was  inscribed  "This 
gate  of  the  Lord,  into  which  the  righteous  shall 
enter"  (Ps.  cxviii.  20),  with  the  pillars  of  Jiichin 
and  Hoax,  occupied  high  rank.    The  Amsterdam. 
ltJOO.  "Tikkun."  for  night  nailing,  has  an  engraved 
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tilh-page  with  a  representation  of  Shubbcihal 
Zehi  and  Ins  disciples.  Isaac  Aboab's  "  Mcnorut 
ha-Ma'or"  (Amsterdam,  1T22)  has  a 
very  elaborately  engraved  lillc-piifre. 
Maimonides'  "Sefcr  ha  -  Miawcit " 
(with  Judwo-Oerman  translation  by 
J.  Landau.  Prague,  17118)  has  the  entire  first  title- 
page,  iucluding  the  title  and  inscription  of  the 
!n>ok.  engraved,  and  contains  the  figures  id 
David  and  Solomon,  the  Lcvites'  musical  instru- 
ments, the  Ark.  and  the  candlestick. 

Frequently  two 

t  i  t  le  -  (luges  were 
used,  the  first  being 
ornamented  and 
giving  the  name 
und  contents  nf  the 
book  in  general 
terms,  the  second 
giving  a  fuller  de- 
scription in  plain 
type.  The  Amster- 
dam, 1670.  edition 
of  the  IJible,  which 
has  a  Judii'o-Oer- 
muu  translation,  has 
a  second  engraved 
title-page.  Often 
the  title-page  was 
artistically  very  at- 
tractive: the  largest 
types  were  used  for 
the  title.  The  Tal- 
mud published  by 
Schapira  in  Mobutu 
(1817-22)  gives  the 
titlesof  the  1  reatiscs 
and  thespecial  coin- 
mentaries  (not 
printed  in  former 
editions)  and  I  til' 
name  of  Slobuta  in 
red.  In  the  second 
Slobuta  edition, 
1(04-86  (only  Hem- 
kol,  Nhahhut,  mid 
'Erubin  being  pub- 
lished), there  were 
two  title-pages, 
some  lines  being  in 
red  and  some  in 
black:  the  Wilnu- 
Grod  n  o  od  i  t  i  (i  n 
(18:12-52)  followed 
this  style.  The 
page  is  sometimes  spaced  and 
The  Venice  Abiidarhuin  of 
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 , 


matter  on  the  title 
sometimes  crowded. 
15(50  bus  the  author's  preface  of  eighteen  lines  on  the 
title-page.  Joshua  Falk Cohen's"  Abne  Yehoslnm  ," 
the  llrst  rabbinical  work  published  in  America  (New 
York,  I8flii).  has  (he  description  of  the  contents,  on 
the  title-puire.  set  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  A  num- 
ber of  modern  hooks  use  vowel-points  on  the  title- 
page. 

Some  title-pages  misrepresent  the  contents  of  the 
book.    The  title-page  of  the  Bombeig  Pentateuch, 
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Venicer  1524,  calls  for  Ibn  Ezra's  commentary  on 
the  Five  Rolls,  which,  however,  is  not  in  the  book. 
The  same  thing  occurred  la  the  case  of  Isaac  Abra- 
vanel's  commentary  on  the  Megillot  (Venice,  1573). 
Judah  h&- Levi's  "Cuzari,"  with  translation  and 
commentary  by  David  Cassel  (Leipsic,  1858),  lias  a 
second  title-page,  dated  1841,  which  states  that  part 
of  the  commentary  was  written  conjointly  by  H. 
Jolowiez  and  D.  Cassel.  Moses  Hayyira  Luzzatto's 
"Migdul  Oz"  (A.  1854)  mentions  "  F.  Delitzschii 
prolegomena  "  in  the  title-page,  but  the  latter  is  not 
included  in  the  book. 

Some  old  works  were  supplied  with  new  title- 
pages.  Elijah  Levita's  "Sefer  ha-Tishbi "  (Isny. 
1541)  was  given  a  new  title-page  and  preface  at 
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Basel  in  1557.  The  title-page  bearing  the  imprint 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1595,  covers  the  edition 
of  Wittenberg,  1587.  by  Crots.  The  "Yosippon," 
with  the  title-page  of  Leipsic,  1710,  is  the  old 
edition  of  Gotha.  1707.  The  commentary  of  Abra- 
vanel  on  the  Early  Prophets  with  the  title-page  of 


Tltls-Pagf  fr»im  a  Mlniaturv  Skldur. 

AniHUTftam,  1728. 
(From  Ik.  Sakuwftt  Mjhrtton  In  Hit  Jrwink 
Tkml^tnl  S-unu.ry  of  Anwrtm,  V«*>  T.»».) 


Frankfort-on-tue-Main.  1786,  is  the  Leipsic  edition 
of  1686.  This  deviceof  (  hanging  the  title  page  was 
probably  due  to  the  bookseller's  desiie  lo  mislead 
the  purchaser;  or  perhaps  the  old  title-pages  were 
missing  and  were 
replaced  by  a  sec- 
ond priuter.  Still 
it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain why  one  edi- 
tion of  a  certain 
date  and  place 
should  have  various 
title-pages,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ibn  Shu- 
'aibs**$olBokim." 
a  commentary  on 
Lamentations  (Ven- 
ice. 1589),  and  Hay- 
yim  Abraham  Os- 
trosa's  "Sefer  Ken 
le-Abraham"  (Salo- 
nica,  1826),  some 
copies  of  which 
read  "Sefer  Ben 
Abraham,"  omit- 
tiug  the  "  le  " :  per- 
haps the  printer  dropped  that  letter  from  the  form 
before  he  had  finished  the  edition. 

8ome  of  the  errors  in  the  title-pages  affect  the 
name  of  the  author.  In  Moses  b.  Elijah  Galina's 
14 1,1  ok  mat  lm  Parzuf  "  (Amsterdam,  1658)  the  name 
reads  "Elijah  ben  Moses."  In  Elijah  Alfandari's 
"Seder  Kliyuliu  Kabbah," responsit  (Constantinople. 
1719).  the  "name  "Shabbethai  *  on  the  title-pate  is 

nn  error.   Mistakesin  dates  of  publica- 
Errors  in    tion,  especially  in  acrostics,  are  nu- 
Names  and  merous.    Sometimes  the  date  on  the 
Titles.      title-page  is  different  from  that  in  the 

colophon,  or  the  two  title-pages  dis- 
agree. For  example,  the  Amsterdam.  1705,  edition 
of  the  Bible  has  a  second  title-page  dated  1700-8. 
Elijah  b.  Joseph  Trillinger's  "  Mishnut  H.  Eli'czer" 
(Fmnkfort-on-the-Oder,  1707)  gives  the  correct  date 
in  the  colophon,  but  on  the  title-page  of  the  first 
volume  the  date  1655  is  given  in  acrostic.  On  some 
title-pages  the  dates  are  incorrectly  given,  as  in  the 
Tur  Hoshen  Mishpat  of  Venice,  1567,  in  which  the 
date  given  is5027,  instead  of  5327.  A  similar  mistake 
occurred  in  Joseph  b.  Hayyim  Jabez's  commentary 
on  the  Psalms  (Salonica.  157U,  in  which  the  words 
"Shelosh  Me'ot  "  (=  "three  hundred  ")  are  omitted. 

BlBLloc.RArilT :  De  Vlnne.  TUU-l'aat*  at  Scot  Uya  Prinfrr. 
New  York.  1001. 

J.  J.  D.  E. 

TITLES  OF  HEBREW  BOOKS  :  In  Hebrew 
literature,  biwiks,  with  frw  exceptions,  are  recog- 
nized by  their  titles  independently  of  their  authors' 
names.  Citations  from  and  references  to  the  "  Pene 
Yehoshua',"  or  "Sha'agat  Aryeh,"  are  often  made 
by  students  who  neither  know  nor  care  to  know  the 
name  of  the  author.  Heuce  the  bibliographer's  tlrst 
aim  is  the  listing  of  Hebrew  books  by  their  titles 
rather  than  by  the  names  of  their  authors. 

The  titles  of  the  Biblical  books  are  said  to  have  been 
decided  by  the  Great  Assembly,  headed  by  Ezra. 
"Torah,"  "Ncbi'tm,"  and  "Ketubim  "  (Pentateuch, 
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Prophets,  am!  Hagiographa)  wen-  the  titles  given 
to  the  principal  divisions.  The  Torah  was  sulxli- 
vided  into  live  "fifths."  entitled  "  Hainishshah 
Humshe  Torah  "  (Hag.  14a).  The  Book  of  Exodus 
was  called  "  Uoim'&li  Shenl"  (Second  Fifth),  and 
Numbers,  "  (Jomesh  ha-Pekudim"  (Fifth  of  the 
Numbered :  So(ah  36b).  The  Minor  Prophets  were 
known  as  the  "Shenem  'Asar"  (The  Twelve),  ami 
Chronicles  as  "  I  Mure  ha-Yamim"  (The  Events  of 
the  Days;  H.  B.  14a). 

In  a  later  period  the  five  "books  of  Moses"  re- 
ceived respectively  the  titles  "Bercshlt,"  ""Shemot," 
"  Wayikra."  "Bemidhar,"  and  u  Dcbarim."  these  be- 
ing merely  the  first  important  words  in 
Biblical     the  five  books;  while  the  separate 
Titles.      sections  of  the  Talmud  and  the  dif- 
ferent inidrashic  works  became  known 
by  titles  Indicating  either  their  contents  or  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  their  relation  to  the  Law.    The  Midi- 
nah  and  Gemara  together  form  the  Talmud,  i.e., 
the  "Study,"  "Teaching." 

In  the  geonic  period,  besides  the  collections  of  re- 
sponsaand  codes  called  "  Halakot  Pesukot,"  or  "  Ha- 
lakot  Oedolot"  (halakic  decisions  credited  to  Judah 
Gaon),  there  were  Saadia  Gaon's  "Scfer  ha-Emunot 
we  ha-De'ot  "  (Book  of  Creeds  and  Opinions).  Hai 
Gaon's  "MikkaU  u  Mimkar"  (Buying  ami  Selling), 
and  A niram  Gaon's  "  Seder."  or  " Siddur."  The  title 
"  Rcumah  "  is  curious  for  a  work  on  "shehi(ah  ''  by 
Nahshon  Gaon;  but  this  is  ex  plained  by  Heifmanu  to 
be  a  misprint,  the  proper  title  being  "  He'u  Mali" 
(See  What),  the  two  words  beginning  the  text. 

Immediately  after  the  geonic  period  the  works  of 
legal  authorities  were  known  by  their  authors' 
names—  Alfasi,  KaMBaM  (Mainmnides).  Monlecai, 
Ashcri.  The  commentators  Bnshi,  Ibn  Ezra, 
RaSHBaM,  Abravanel.  and  others  gave  no  other 
title  than  "  Perush  "  (exposition,  commentary)  to 
their  works.  Later,  the  titles  of  the  books  again  took 
the  place  of  the  authors'  names,  and  references  were 
made  to  the  "  Ba'al  ha  Turim."  the  "  Ba'ul  ha-Lcbn- 
shim."  the  "Bet  Voter,"  and  the  "Shulhan  Aruk": 
among  the  few  exceptions  in  later  times  were  the 
works  of  Wilna  Gaon  and  B.  Akiba  Eger.  Cabalis- 
tic books  bear  fanciful  and  highly  poetical  titles: 
"Zohar"  (Brightness),  formerly  known  as  the  "Mid- 
rash  of  B.  Simeon  b.  Yohai";  " Bahir "  (Shining): 
"Raya  Mehemna"  (True  Shepherd) ;"  Si fra  di  Ze- 
ni-uta"  (  Book  of  Secrets);  "Libnat  ha-Sappir"  (Sap- 
phire Paving);  "GinnatBitan"  (Garden  of  the  Pal- 
ace); "Bat  Melek  "  (Daughter  of  the 
Cabalistic  King) ;  -  ■  E?  Hayyim  "  (Tree  of  Life). 
Books.  General  titles  were  given  to  certain 
classes  of  literature,  such  as  "Tosn- 
fof (additions  or  glosses  to  the  Talmud,  chiefly  bv 
French  rabbis),  "  Posklnt"  (decisions),  "  Hidditshim'" 
(novellie  on  halakic  subjects),  and  "  Derushim " 
(notes  on  hagtradic  expositions).  The  "She'elot 
u-Teshubot  "  (responsa)  bear  sometimes  the  name  of 
the  author,  sometimes  a  special  title.  In  modem 
times  "Bi'ur"  (explanation)  has  replaced  the  title 
"Perush." 

Most  Hebrew  titles  are  catchwords  or  familiar 
Biblical  phrases;  some  have,  reference  to  the  name 
of  the  author;  for  example,  "Zera'  Abraham"  or 
-Zera'  Yi7l.'k"(Secd  of  Abraham,  or  Isaac).  "  Held 


Ih'ii  Similar1  ("  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  "  ;  Isa. 
xiv.  12)  is  appropriated  by  an  author  whose  first  name 
It  Hillel.  "  Derek  Oniyyah  "  ("  the  way  of  a  ship  "  ; 
Prov.  XXX,  19)  is  due  to  the  surname  of  tin  author 
being  "Schiff  "  (ship).  One  author  by  the  name  of 
Cohen  made  the  titles  of  all  his  works  refer  to  th.il 
name,  all  l>eginning  with  a  "  waw  " :  "  We-Shab  ha- 
(Cohen"  ("And  the  priest  shall  come  again",  Lev. 
xiv.  89);  "Wc-He'crik  Oto  ha-Koiien"  ("and  the 
priest  shall  value  him";  Lev.  xxvii.  fci);  "  We-Hisli- 
shah-Lo ha-Kohen"  ("And  the  priest  shall  reckon 
unto  him" ;  Lev.  xxvii.  18,  Hebr.).  Samuel  Jaffechosc 
as  titles  for  his  works  Biblical  phrases  beginning 
with  his  name:  thus,  "  Yefeh  'Enayim"  (Beautiful 
Eyes),  "  Yefeh  Kol  "  (Beautiful  Voice),  etc.  "  Kief 
ha-Magen  "  ("a  thousand  bucklers";  Cuut.  iv.  4)  is 
the  title  of  a  work  by  Moses  Galante  containing  a 
thousand  responsa.  The  title  of  one  of  Azulni's 
books  ts  "  Debash  le-Fi  "  (Honey  to  My  Mouth  i.  "  De- 
BaSh"  beiug  the  abbreviation  of  "  David  ben  Sarah." 
LipschUtz's  "Tif'eret  Yisrael"  contains  references 
to  his  own  name  and  to  the  numerical 
Special  values  of  the  names  of  his  father,  chil- 
Ex-  dren,  and  grandchildren  (see  his  intro- 
pedients.  duction  to  Tohorot  i.  Most  of  the  Bib- 
lical phrases  used  as  titles  have  no  re- 
lation, to  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  works,  as  in 
the  case  of  "  Ba-Urim  Kubbedu  Yitwit  "  ("Glorify 
ye  the  Lord  in  the  fires";  Isa.  xxiv.  IT)),  the  title  of 
a  commentary  on  Bashl  on  the  Pentateuch. 

Some  authors  found  titles  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  Tabernacle — its  accessories,  the  vestments  of  the 
priests,  the  various  ingredients  of  the  incense — and 
the  names  of  flowers,  fruits,  wines,  anil  oils.  Monle- 
cai Jaffa  is  the  author  of  the  "  Lebushim  "  (Garments ), 
divided  into  "Lebush  Tekelet "  (Blue  Apparel), 
"Hur"  (White),  "Bus  we-Argaman  "  (Linen  and 
Purple),  "'A(cret  Zahab"  (Crown  of  Gold).  "*Ir 
Shushan"  (**the  city  of  Shushan  " ;  based  on  Esth. 
viii.  15).  It  made  little  difference  whether  the 
title  had  or  had  not  any  bearing  on  the  contents  of 
the  book  so  long  as>ft  appealed  to  the  fancy  of 
the  author.  Abraham  Jacob  Paperna.  in  criti- 
cizing this  method,  said  that  if  the  custom  of  choos- 
ing Biblical  phrases  at  random  were  continued, 
it  would  soon  be  possible  to  read  the  whole  Bible  by 
collecting  and  arranging  Hebrew  book-titles.  Ac- 
cording to  a  popular  belief,  the  Messiah  will  appear 
when  that  has  l>cen  done  ("  rC»»kan  Hadash  Male 
Yashan,"  p.  24,  Wilna,  1H07).  Authors  borrowed 
also  Talmudical  phrases,  such  as  the  one  just 
quoted,  which  means  "  A  New  Vessel  Full  of  Old 
[Winel"  (Ab.  iv.  20),  and  "  Kmat  Mafgia'  'al  Ari" 
(The  Lion's  Fear  of  the  Gnat;  sec  Shah.  77b).  Un- 
title of  a  counter-criticism  by  Bciiamozcgh  of  Leon 
of  Modem's  *  Ari  Modem "  (The  Howling  Lion), 
an  attack  upon  the  Zohar. 

The  relation  of  a  commentary  to  a  text  is  some- 
times indicated  by  a  similarity  in  titles:  Maimon- 
ides'  "Mishnch  Torah"  was  followed 
Self-       by  Caro's  commentary  "  Kesef  Mish 
Flattery  in  neh "  (Double  Money).   De  Union's 
Titles.      "  Lehem  Mishnch " (Double Bread). and 
Judah  Bosanes'  "Mishnch  le-Melek  " 
(Vice  King).    Cam's  Shulhan  'Aruk  (Table  Pie- 
pared)  is  covered  by  Isserles'  "Mappah"  (Table- 
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cloth),  annotations.  Caro  himself  annotated  his 
"Bet  Yosef"  (House  of  Joseph)  In  his"Bcdck  ha- 
Bayll  ■  (Breach  in  the  House).  In  his  eagerness  to 
embellish  his  work  with  a  beautiful  Biblical  phrase 
an  author  rarely  hesitated,  on  the  scorn1  of  modesty, 
to  select  such  a  title  as  "Zeh  Yeuahamenu"  (He 
[This]  Shall  Comfort  Us)  or  "Malok  mi  Debash  " 
(Sweeter  than  Honey).  Highly  extravagant  titles, 
especially  when  referring  to  nobles  or  kings,  some- 
times aroused  the  suspicion  of  a  government.  This 
was  so  in  the  case  of  Yom-Tob  Lip- 
Eulogistic  matin  Heller's  commentaries  on  Asheri 

Titles.  which  he  entitled  **  Ma'adanne  Melek" 
(Royal  Dainties)  and  "  Lcbem  Hatnu 
dot"  (Pleasant  Bread  [from  the  King's  Table];  see 
Dan.  x.  8:  the  Prague.  18**.  edition),  the  author 
being  accused  of  treasonable  pretensions  Conse- 
quently the  publishers  of  the  edition  of  Furth,  174."i, 
were  compelled  to  change  the  titles  to  **  Ma'adanne 
Yom-Tob  "  (Dainties  of  Yom-Tob)  and  "Dibre  H"- 
mmlot  "  (Pleasant  Words). 

On  the  other  hand,  some  authors  took  pains  to 
select  titles  that  Would  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  their  books,  as  in  the  works  "Agur" 
(Gatherer);  "  Kol  Bo  "  (All  in  It),  collectionsof  litur- 
gical miuhagim;  "  Keneset  ha-Cledolah  "  (Great  As- 
sembly}) a  digest  of  all  the  rcspousa  in  the  order  of  the 
Turim  ;  "Torat  ha-Kena'ot  "(Ij»w  of  Jealousies),  rides 
for  polemics;  and  "Shcbct  le-Gew  Kesilim  "  (Rod 
for  the  Fool's  Back),  the  last  named  being  a  severely 
censorious  work.  Perhaps  the  most  appropriate 
titles  are  those  used  in  memorial  and  eulogistic 
works.  The  Talmudical  treatise  "  Ebel  Knbhati  " 
(Great  Mourning)  later  received  the  euphemistic 
title  "Semahot"  (Joys).  The  modern  manual  for 
mourners  is  similarly  called  "Sefer  ha-I.Iayyim" 
(Book  of  the  Living).'  The  book  of  recitations  and 
prayers  in  commemoration  of  Simeon  b.  Yohai 
is  called  "Hillula  Rablmh '*  (Grand  Celebration). 
Others  have  such  titles  us  "Allou  Bakut"  (Gen. 
xxxv.  H),  "Ebel  Kabed "  (Grievous  Mourning). 
"Ebel  Mosheh"  (Mourning  for  Moses).  "Misped 
Mar"  (Bitter  Wailing).  "*ol  NeM"  (Voice  of 
Lamentation).  "Kol  Bokim "  (Voice  of  Crying), 
"  Emek  ha-Baka"  (Valley  (»f  Baca;  see  Ph.  Ixxxiv. 
8).  Some  books  have  two  Hebrew  titles,  and  others 
have  one  in  Hebrew  and  one  in  another  language, 
references  lacing  made  to  either. 

The  repetition  of  the  same  title  by  various  au- 
thors is  a  source  of  annoyance  and  confusion  to  the 
bibliographer.  Ben  Jacob,  in  his  "  Ozar  ha  Sefarim  " 
(up  to  1*88),  records  no  less  than  27  books  entitled 
"Ez  Hayyim":  20 entitled  "Shir  Yedidnt";  10  en- 
titled "Zofnat  Pa'anenl.i  '*;  Unentitled  "  Leshon  Lim- 
mudim";  14  each  entitled  "  Keter  Torah."  *  Lekah 
Tob."  "  Ma'amar  Mordekai."  "  Mckor  Hayyim," 
"Sena  Kmet";  13 each  called  "  Hcshck  Shclnmnh." 
"Sufah  Beruruh";  12  each  entitled  " Eben  Bohan," 
"  Derek  Hayyim,"  "  Mikweh  Yisrael  "  ;  and  there  are 
twenty  other  titles  each  of  which  is  used  for  from  S 
to  12  books. 

Bim.ioc.RAPnv :  PHmedtiro.  lirhltmt  hn-Dat.  «1.  ReirtrM.  p. 
ttt,  Vienna.  1KB:  I.  K'lsraHI.'f  'urlimith «  <if  Literal )tr>.  \>. 
KM  :  It.-lfmann.  In  Hn-Shn^r.  II.  .H-':  S.  S<  t»wtii^r.  Slu.lu* 
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TITLES  OF  HONOR  :  Words  and  phrases  ap- 
plied to  persons  to  distinguish  their  noble  birth, 
or  their  oflicial  or  social  rank  and  station,  or  as  marks 
of  acknowledgment  of  their  learning  and  piety. 

 Biblical  Data  :  The  title  "  adon  "  =  "  lord  " 

was  given  to  the  owner  of  property  and  slaves;  also 
to  the  person  to  whom  homage  was  paid  as  a  guest 
of  honor  (Gen.  xviii.  8)  or  who  has  doue  an  act  of 
kindness  (ib.  xix.  18).  Abraham  was  entitled  "  lord  " 
and  "nesi  elohim  "  —  "mighty  prince"  (ib.  xxiii.  6), 
also  "prophet"  (ib.  xx.  7),  The  representative  of 
the  people  was  a  "melek"  —  "leader,"  or  in  some 
cases  "king."  Next  in  rank  was  the  "aluf"  — 
"  duke  "  or  "chieftain."  Each  of  the  dukes  of  Esau 
was  the  ruler  of  a  family  or  clan  (ib.  xxxvi.  15). 
ROd  was  probably  subject,  to  the  head  of  the  whole 
tribe.  The  king  appointed  a  viceroy 
Origin.  termed  "mishneh  "  =  "second."  Jo- 
seph wasmishneh  to  Pharaoh,  with  the 
title  "abrek  "  =  "bow  the  knees"  (ib.  xli.  48).  de- 
noting the  reverence  due  to  his  dignity ;  though  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud  "ab  rek  "  ("p  3t<)  is  a  com- 
pound word  whose  two  elements  signify  respect- 
ively "  father  "  (in  wisdom) and  "young"  (In  years), 
the  whole  denoting  "young  father"  in  the  sense  of 
"Jupiter"  =  "Jit" -f  "pater"  (Levinsohn,  "Shora- 
she  l/cbannu,"*.r.  yi3K).  Pharaoh  renamed  Joseph 
"Zaphuath-paaneah  "  =  "the  revealer  of  secrets." 

Moses  as  a  spiritual  leader  was  recognized  bv  the 
titles  "Ish  ha-Elohim  "  =  "the  man  of  God  "  (Dent, 
xxxiii.  1 )  and  "  'cbed  Yiiwii  "  =  "  the  servant  of  the 
Lord"  (ib.  xxxiv.  5).  These  titles  were  applied  to 
other  prophets  also  (I  Sam.  ii.  27;  Isa.  xlii.  19). 

The  civil  administration  was  conducted  by  judges 
who  had  the  title  of  "prince."  "ruler"  ("sar." 
"sarim  ")  over  certain  divisions  of  the  people,  com- 
prising thousands,  hundreds,  tlfties.  and  tens  (Ex. 
xviii.  21).  In  a  Utter  period  the  Judges ("shofetim  ") 
became  the  real  rulers  of  the  Israelites,  till,  like  the 
Gentiles,  the  latter  adopted  a  king.  In  Moses'  time 
these  were  called  also  the  "zekenim"  —  "elders" 
and  the  "  n.-si'im  "  =  " rulers'*  (Lev.  It.  22)  of  the 
congregation. 

The  title  of  birth,  "bekor,"  assigned  to  the  first - 
iMiru  son  in  every  family,  carried  with  it  special 
privileges  of  inheritance.  The  title  "  kohanim  "  = 
"priests."  applied  to  all  descendants  of  Aaron,  and 
that  of  "  Lcwiyim  "  a  "  Levites."  to  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  carried  with  them  privileges  with 
regard  to  tithes  and  certain  duties  in 

Titles  of    connection  with  the  administration  of 
Birth  and   religio  us  services  in  the  Temple  ;  thus 
Nobility,    the  senior  priest  was  called  "kohen 
mashiah  "  =  "  the  anointed  priest"  or 
"kohen  gadol"  s  "  the  high  priest."    The  prophet 
("  uabi  ")  bore  also  the  titles  "ro'eh"  and  "hozeh" 
-  "seer"  U  Sam.  ix.  9;  II  Kings  xvii.  18). 

Titles  of  nobility  not  connected  with  the  trilie  of 
Levi,  but  recognized  by  the  people  or  conferred  by 
the  king  as  distinctions  of  ancient  and  noble  stock, 
high  descent,  and  gentility,  wen-  the  following: 
"azil."  "  hor"  ="  freeman" ;  and  "nasik."  "ro- 
zen."  or  "  razon  "  (Prov.  xiv.  2S)  =  "  prince ."  Titles 
of  civil  officers  chosen  bv  the  people  were:  "aluf." 
"nasi."  "nagid."  "kazin."  and  " rt«h  "  =  "chief." 
Titles  of  officers  connected  with  the  royal  palace 
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were:  "abi  ha-melek  "  (the  father  of  the  king,  i.f., 
jirirne  minister);  "saris"  (eunucli,  chamberlain,  the 
kitig's  friend;  I  Kings  iv.  57);  "rab  ha-tnbbuhim  " 
(executioner) : " yoresh  czer  "  (CTOWD  prince);  "  mish- 
nch"  (viceroy);  "shalish"  (third  in  rank,  chief 
of  stuff):  "niz/.ab"  or"nczib"  (trilwl  governor; 
I  Kings  iv.  7);  "pchah,"  "sagan"  (lieutenant  and 
deputy;  Jer.  li.  23);  "abir,"  "nddir"  (knight  and 
hero);  "kereti"  and  "peleti"  (royal  couriers  add 
headsmen  forming  the  body-guard  of  David); 
"seren"  (satrap  of  the  Philistines);  "tifsar"  (a 
military  prefect);  "partam,"  "  ahashdarpan " 
(satrap  under  the  Persian  government);  "sarek" 
(overseer;  Dan.  vi.  8);  "nib,"  "rubrcban"  (chief, 
chieftain);  " mazkir  "  (reconler).  During  the  Exile 
the  Persian  king  gave  his  courtiers  titles:  thus 
Duniel  was  renamed  "  Belleahazzar  "  (i'A.  i.  7),  and 
Nehemiah  "Tirshatha"  (Neb,  vUL  0).  For  later 
titles  see  Exii.akcii.  Gamiai,  Gaon,  Nasi,  Parnas, 
Rabbi,  etc. 

j.  J.  D.  E. 

 In  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  Habbis  lay 

stress  on  the  distinction  due  to  "yibus"  and  "zekut 
abot"(see  PATRIARCHS).  A  descendant  of  a  noble 
family  is  a  "yahsan"  (well  born;  comp.  ••gentle" 
in  "gentleman'").  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  ascribed  to  the  lack  of  distinction  between  the 
nobles  nnd  the  common  people:  "As 
Aria-       with  the  people,  so  with  the  priest; 

tocracy.  its  with  the  servant,  so  with  the  mas- 
ter ■  (Isa.  xxiv  2;  Shah.  1 19b).  With 
the  exception  of  Simeon  ha  Zuddik  (=  "  the  just") 
the  memlK-is  of  the  Oreat  Assembly  and  of  the  San- 
hedrin  were  not  referred  to  by  any  title  (Ah.  i.  2). 
The  Biblical  title  "nasi "  for  the  president  of  the 
community  and  "ab  bet  din  "  (father  of  the  court  of 
law)  for  the  chief  justice  existed  at  an  early  period 
in  the  Palestinian  academies.  The  title  "  rabban  " 
(general  master  of  the  community)  was  given  to 
Johnnan  b.  Zukkui  and  to  Gamaliel  the  Elder.  The 
title  "rabbi,"  designatingan  individual  master,  was 
only  less  honorable  than  "rabban."  In  the  Babylo- 
nian schools  "rab"  was  used  instead.  The  title 
"rabbi"  without  the  proper  name  was  used  to  des- 
ignate Judah  ha-Nasi  I.  The  scliolars  mentioned 
in  the  Misluiah.  known  as  Tannaim,  except  those  of 
the  early  period,  have  the  title  "rabbi"  prefixed  to 
their  names,  ns  have  also  the  I^destln- 
Communal  ian  umoraim,  the  Bnhylonian  amoraim 
and  hearing  that  of  "  rab  "  (see  Amoraim). 
Religious  The  later Talmudistsbcar  the  title  Mar 
Titles.  (master).  Habkr  ("colleague  ")  and 
Hakam  were  titles  used  in  Palestine. 
ABBA  was  used  in  Babylon,  as  was  the  title  "  resh  gn- 
lutn"  (Exilarcu),  or  "rush  ha-kenesct"  (head  of 
the  synagogue).  Bksii  Kai.I.aii  denote*!  the  presi- 
dent of  the  students  who  assembled  in  the  months 
of  Adar  and  Elul.  Pailnas  was  the  title  of  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  community  ;  Gabhai,  that  of  the 
public  almoner,  the  collector  and  dist  ributer  of  char- 
ities(Ncd.  65b).  The  Hazzan  in  themishnuic  period 
was  the  sexton  of  the  synagogue;  in  later  times  he 
was  the  render  of  prayers;  while  the  sexton  or  hcndlc 
was  known  as  the  "shammash."  A  teaclier  was 
called  "  rnelammed."  and  bis  assistant  "  resh  dukann  " 
(B.  B.  21a).  The  latter  taught  the  class  of  younger 
XII  —11 


j  children  stationed  on  a  platform;  hence  the  name 
'  Di  kan. 

Honorific  phrases  used  as  epithets  were  assigned 
to  the  great  rabbis  in  the  Talniudic  period  by  their 
disciples  and  admirers.  B.  Johauan  b.  Zakkai  was 
called  "the  light  of  Israel,  the  right  pillar,  the 
mighty  hammer  "  (Ber.  2*b).  Jose  the  priest,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Johnnan  b.  Zakkai,  was  styled  "ba8id"  = 
"pious"  (Ab.  ii.  11);  there  was  also  a  B.  Simeon 
Hasida  (Suk.  52b).  B.  Elcazar  called  B.  Asi  "mofet 
bailor"  =  "the  wonder  of  the  generation"  (l.Iul. 
103b).  Metaphorical  terms  were  similarly  used  :  B. 
Eleazar  b.  Simeon  was  "a  lion  the  son  of  a  lion" 
(B.  M.  84b);  B.  lllyya  b.  Abin  was  exalted  as  "the 
lion  of  society  "  (Shah.  Ill);  Samuel  was  known  as 
"the  lion  of  Babylon"  (tit.  53a);  B.  Akiba,  as  "ozar 
balnm"  =  "a  treasure  of  knowledge"  (Git.  67u); 
B.  Metr(  whose  real  name  was  Me'ashah)  was  so  called 
because  he  enlightened  the  eyes  of  the  wise  in  the 
Halakah  ('Er.  13b);  B.  Menahem  b.  Simeon,  "the 
son  of  the  holy  "  (  Ab.  Zaruh  50a) ;  B.  Eleazar,  "  the 
best  scholar"  (KcT.  131));  B.  Joseph,  a  "sharp 
knife"  (Yeb.  122a),  meaning  that  lie  was  keen 
and  logical  in  reasoning.  The  last -mentioned 
title  was  given  also  lo  Baba.  Joseph's  son  (l.Iul. 
77a).  B.Joseph  was  styled  "Sinai."  and  Habhab 
"'okerharim  "  =  "mouutain-razer"  (Hor.  14a).  The 
former  title  describes  the  traditional  and  logical 
scholar;  the  latter,  the  pilpulist  who  depends  on 
technical  argumentation. 

In   the  geonic  period  the  title  Gaon  replaced 
"nasi  "  as  referring  to  the  president  of  the  commu- 
nity.   The  principal  of  the  academies  of  Sura  and 
Pumbedita  were  known  as  "rosh  yeshihah"  or 
"resh  metibta"    The  principal  teachers  were  the 
"resh  sidra"  and  the  "resh  kallah." 
Title*  in    The  title  "nagid"  was  conferred  on 
the  Middle  B.  Samuel  (1027-55),  the  author  of 
Ages.       "Mebo  ha -Talmud,"  and  later  re- 
placed the  title  "gaon"  in  Egypt 
(see  Egypt).    The  title  "dayyan  "  (judge)  appears 
to  have  been  first  usi*d  in  the  eleventh  century,  in 
Spain  (sec  Bauya,  Joseph  ibn  Pakida).  In  France 
and  Germany  the  title  "parnos"   was  revived, 
"  manhig  "  (leader)  being  applied  to  the  same  official. 
The  title  Garbai  for  the  receiver  of  the  taxes  ami 
contributions  of   the  congregation  was  revived 
among  the  Sephardim  ;  he  ranked  next  to  the  par- 
nas.    The  title  "  rabbenu  "  (our  master)  was  given 
to  Gershom,  Tam,  Hummed,  and  Nissim. 

The  title  Mohenit  ("our  teaclier")  as  a  rabbin- 
ical degree  introduced  by  R.  McTr  ha-Levi  of 
Vienna,  was  first  conferred'  on  B.  Shalom  and  B. 
Jacob  Moiln  at  thcend  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
titles  "darshan"  and  Maooid  were  given  to  preachers. 

Among  the  titles  conferred  on  eminent  Jews  by 
governments  in  various  countries  were  the  follow- 
ing: In  England  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  Bishop  op  the  Jews,  or  "episcopus  Ju- 
dseorum,"  nnd  Prksrytkr  Jru.EORirM,  equivalent 
to  the  title  "rabbi"  or  "ab  bet  din."  In  Germany 
the  rabbi  was  sometimes  called  Hociimeister.  "Ju- 
di-nmeister."  or  "  Judenbischoff  "  ;  the  learned  Jew, 
"gelehrte  Jude."  "Court  Jew"  ("Hofjude")  was 
equivalent  to  Siietadi.an  ifamV).  the  title  of  the 
attorney  and  representative  of  the  Jews  In  their  re- 
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lations  with  tho  government  in  Poland  autl  later 
in  Russia. 

King  Matthias  of  Hungary  created  tiie  offices  of 
"princeps  Judaeorum."  "supremus  Jiuhrorum," 
and  "prefectus  Jiuheorum."  held  by  members  of 
the  Mendel  family  (1482-1589).  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  Jewish  taxes  and  were 

Govern-  clothed  with  special  jurisdiction  over 
raent  the  Jews.  Other  government  officials 
Titles.  were  "doctor  Judo-orum"  and  "ma- 
gister  Judjeorum,"  whom  the  emperor 
appointed  to  settle  all  disputes  between  the  Jews 
(Jost.  "Gesch.  der  Israeliten,"  vi.  54.  Berlin,  1826). 
Rabbi  Leon  of  Mantua  in  the  tifti-euth  century  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Messcr  ("  maestre  "),  usually  given 
to  physicians.  The  Turkish  government  confers 
the  title  "  bakam  bashl  ■  on  the  chief  rabbi  of  the 
Sephardim;  it  thus  also  occurs  in  Egypt. 

hi  the  sixteenth  century  the  title  "maran"  (our 
lord)  was  applied  to  Joseph  Cam  of  8a fed,  author 
of  the  Shulban  ' Aruk ;  and  for  a  long  time  then- 
after  it  was  not  given  to  any  other  person.  The 
title  "gaon"  was  revived  in  honor  of  Elijah  b. 
Solomon  of  Wilna  (1720-07):  and  since  it  has  been 
misapplied  to  ordinary  rabbis,  the  paon  of  Wilna  is 
described  also  as  "gaon  amitti "  =  "tho  genuine 
gaon."  The  title  "harif,"  from  the  Talmudic  title 
"sakkina  barifa"  (sharp  knife),  was  revived  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  title  lUm  u  dates  back 
perhaps  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  used  later 
in  combination  with  an  adjective,  as  "  bahur  hc- 
bashub"  (the  honored  or  worthy  youth);  and  "ye- 
shibah  bahur"  designated  the  student  in  the  yeshi- 
bah.  The  title  "  illuy  "  (par  excellence)  described 
the  young  Talmudic  genius. 

The  Husidim  came  into  existence  in  the  time  of 
Elijah  Wilna.  Their  rabbis  are  variously  styled 
"zaddik"  (righteous),  "ba'al  mofet"  (wonder-mas- 
ter), "  ba'al  shem  "  (renowned  master),  and  in  Judteo- 
Ocrman  "Rebbe"  or  "guter  Yid." 

In  modern  times  the  principal  rabbi  is  known  as 
"  rab  ha-galil "  (district  rabbi)  and  "  rab  ha-kolel " 
(equivalent  to  "chief  rabbi"  and  "grand  rabbin  "); 

also  as  "rabbi"  and  "dayyan,"  with 

Modern  "ab  bet  din  "  connoting  the  president 
Titles.  of  the  religious  and  civil  court.  A 
new  title,  "  zekan  ha-rabbanlm  "  (elder 
rabbi),  was  conferred  by  the  United  Orthodox  Rabbis 
of  America,  at  their  convention  in  Philadelphia  in 
1908,  on  R.  Jacob  David  Ridbaz. 

The  German  titles  are  "  Rabblner,"  "  Rabbinats  As- 
sessor "  (dayyan),  and  "  Rabbinats  Verweser."  The 
title  "reverend,"  conferred  by  the  chief  rabbi  of 
England  upon  a  Hebrew  teacher,  was  criticized 
on  the  ground  that  "it  ranks  among  the  most  mis- 
chievous and  un-Jowish  innovations  peculiar  to 
latter  day  Anglo-Judaism  "  ("Jew.  Chron.'Man.  3, 
1902). 

During  tho  nineteenth  century  all  Jewish  titles 
were  used  in  great  profusion  and  indiscriminately. 
The  title  "  gaon  "  was  applied  to  nearly  every  rabbi, 
and  some  were  addressed  as  "  ha-ga'on  ha-gadol " 
(the  great  gaon),  "  ha-ga'on  ha-mefursam  ■  (the  well- 
known  gaon).  and.  as  if  to  out-Herod  Herod,  "ga'on 
ha  Ge'onim  "  (the  jraon  of  the  Geonim) ;  also  as  "  ha- 
ma'or  ha-gadol"  (the  greater  light),  "me'or  ha- 


Golah"(the  light  of  the  Exile),  and  "rabban  shel 
kol  bene  ha-Golah  "  (the  master  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Exile).    The  titles  "harif," 
Abuse  of   "bakl"  (familiar  with  the  Law),  and 
Titles.      "mutlag"  (extraordinary)  were  com- 
mon ones  for  the  ordinary  learned 
layman.    The  abuse  of  titles  lias  lieen  the  subject 
of  biting  criticism,  sarcasm,  and  even  ridicule  by 
the  Maskilim,  especially  by  Isaac  Ekteh  and  Leon 
Gordon. 

As  to  the  moral  right  to  address  one  by  an  un- 
merited title,  R.Samuel  di  Medina  (1505-89)  rules 
against  it,  though  he  permits  such  titles  as  are  cus- 
tomary (Rashdam,  "  Eben  ha-'Ezer."  No.  65).  Hay- 
ylm  Hezekiah  Medini,  in  his  "  Scdrh  Homed  "(i.,  let- 
ter n,  8  H0;  p,  §  157,  Warsaw,  189(5 1.  reviews  the 
decisions  in  the  responsa  collections  on  this  question, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  since  the  title 
"gaon"  has  become  a  common  rabbinical  one  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  omit  it  in  address- 
ing a  rabbi  of  some  authority  and  repute. 

Some  authors  in  compiling  their  responsa  are 
careful  to  remove  personal  titles  from  their  corre- 
spondence. R.  Akiba  Eukr  in  his  testament  ordered 
his  executors  to  erase  before  publication  all  titles 
except  "rabbi  "  in  the  numerous  letters  addressed  to 
him  on  matters  of  casuistry. 

Joel  H0schel("  A^cret  Yeshu'ah."  Wilna.  1799)and 
Jchlcl  Hkii.prin  ("'Erke  ha-Kinnuyim,"  Dylurn- 
furth,  1806)  give  lists  of  epithets  of  Biblical  person- 
ages. Certain  Hebrew  letter-writers  also  contain 
various  forms  of  titles;  in  particular  that  of  Joseph 
Rakower.  "Leshon  Naki"  (Prague,  1704,  and 
often  reprinted),  should  be  mentioned.  The  only 
special  work  known  on  the  subject  of  this  article 
is  ono  in  manuscript  by  Jehlel  Mendelssohn  (d. 
1904). 

j.  J.  D.  E. 

TITUS  (full  name,  Titus  Flavius  Sabinus 
Vespasianus) :  Emperor  of  Rome  from  79  to  81; 
born  in  39  or  41 ;  died  Sept.  13,  81 ;  son  of  Vespa- 
sian, the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  educated 
at  thecourtsof  Claudius  and  Nero.  Titus  served  first 
in  Germany  and  later  in  Britain  under  his  father, 
whom  he  subsequently  assisted  greatly  in  Judea  by 
suppressing  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews. 

While  Vespasian  was  operating  in  Galilee,  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Nero  (June  9,  68)  was  received ; 
ami  Titus,  accompanied  by  Aohii'Pa  II.,  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  swear  allegiance  to  Nero's  successor.  Galba 
was  murdered  in  the  meantime,  however;  ami  Titus 
hastened  buck  to  Judea.  where  the  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  troops  proclaimed  Vespasian  emperor,  an  oc- 
currence which  Josephus  declares  he  had  predicted 
in  the  presence  of  Titus  himself  (Josephus.  "B.  J." 

iii.  8,  §  9;  comp.  Suidas, a.r.  'Iiin^-roc; 
In  Judea.  in  Dion  Castsius,  lxvi.  1,  Titus  is  not 
mentioned).  It  was  Titus,  moreover, 
who.  under  the  leadership  of  his  father,  reduced  the 
cities  of  Jotapatu,  Tariehwe,  and  Giscala,  where  he 
displayed,  on  the  ono  hand,  great  courage  and  con- 
tempt of  death,  and,  on  the  other,  bitter  cruelty  to- 
ward the  conquered;  when,  therefore.  Vespasian 
went  to  Rome  as  emperor.  Titus  was  left  to  prose- 
cute the  Jewish  war. 

With  a  considerable  force  he  left  Ciesarea  and 
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reached  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  a  few  days  before  the 
Passover  festival  of  the  year  70.  Omitting  the  de- 
tails of  this  memorable  war,  only  those  events  which 
concern  Titus  personally  need  bo  mentioned  here. 
Together  with  600  horsemen  he  rode  ahead  of  his 
main  army  to  rcconnoiter  the  surrounding  country, 
and  had  ventured  so  far  in  advance  that  only  his 
valor  saved  him  from  capture  in  a  Jewish  at  tuck 
("B.  J."  v.  2,  |  2).    He  endeavored  at  first  to  pcr- 


t'oln  of  Titus  Struck  In  Palestine,  with  Inscription,  "  irdcra 
UovlcU." 

( Afl.r  \l  .,!'-•  .  ••  HUtory  ■(  Coln«c»-,l 


suadc  tho  Jews  to  submit  by  making  promises  to 
them  (Dion  Cassius,  lxvi.  4);  and  Josephus  was  sent 
to  them  several  times  with  messages  to  that  effect. 
The}-  refused  all  overtures,  however;  and  battering- 
rams  were  then  set  in  action,  and  the  beleaguerment 

of  Jerusalem  began.  The  Jews  often 
Besieges  destroyed  these  siege-works,  and  dur- 
Jerusalem.  ing  one  of  their  sorties  Titus  himself 

was  so  severely  wounded  in  the  left 
shoulder  by  a  stone  that  his  hand  remained  weak 
ever  afterward  (Dion  Cassius,  I.e.  §  5;  Josephus  in 
"13.  J."  v.  6,  $  2  relates  a  similar  occurrence,  although 
he  does  not  mention  the  wounding  of  Titus).  Ac- 
cording to  Dion  Cassius,  the  Romans  refused  to  at- 
tack the  Temple  on  account  of  their  respect  for  its 
sanctity ;  and  Titus  had  to  force  them  to  do  so.  Jo- 
sephus, on  the  other  hand,  differs  on  this  point  also, 


Coin  of  Tttiis,  with  Inscription  "Ivdasa  Navmlta." 


stating  instead  that  Titus  first  held  a  council  of  war 
with  his  commanding  officers,  among  them  Tibe- 
rius Julius  Alexander,  and  that  certain  generals 
advised  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  He  himself, 
however,  wished  to  spare  it  ("  B.  J."  vi.  4,  §  8),  and 
gave  orders  to  extinguish  tho  fire  which  had  begun 
to  consume  the  cloisters,  apparently  displaying  this 
mildness  either  on  account  of  Berenice  or  to  show 
his  friendship  for  A  grip  pa.  Against  this  stands  the 
narrative  of  the  monk  Sulpiclus.  who  is  said  to  have 
drawn  bis  information  from  Tacitus;  and,  follow 


ing  this  authority,  Jacob  Bernays  ("  Programm  des 
Judisch-Theologischen  Seminars  in  Breslau,"  1861, 
p.  48)  charges  Josephus  with  untruthfulness;  Gratz, 
however  ("Gesch."  iii.  539).  is  inclined  to  believe  in 
the  veracity  of  Josephus'  statement. 

On  the  following  day  (the  tenth  of  Ab.  70)  the 
Jews  made  a  desperate  sortie,  and  one  of  the  Human 
soldiers,  weary  of  fighting,  threw  a  burning  piece  of 
wood  into  the  Temple.  In  vain  did  Titus  giveorders 
to  extinguish  the  flames;  his  voice  was  drowned  in 
the  viproar.  Titus  himself,  impelled  by  curiosity, 
entered  the  Sanctuary,  but  the  smoke  forced  him  to 
withdraw;  and  thus  the  destruction 
Burning  of  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  became 
the        associated  with  his  name.    On  the 

Temple,  ruins  of  the  Sanctuury  Titus  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  his  soldiers  ("B. 
J."  vi.  6.  §  1;  Dion  Cassius.  I.e.  §  7;  Suetonius, 
-Titus.-  v.).  although  both  he  and  his  father  re- 
fused the  epithet  "Judaieus,"  because  the  won! 
might  suggest  an  inclination  toward  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion (sec,  however,  Joel,  "Blicke  in  die  Religions- 
geschichte,"  ii.  46). 

Even  Josephus  was  able  to  point  to  only  scanty 
traces  of  mildness  in  the  life  of  Titus,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  cruelties  are  recorded  which  must  be  at- 
tributed to  personal  hatred  on  his  part,  and  not  to 
;  the  unavoidable  harshness  of  war.  In  Ca'sarea  in 
Palestine,  in  Ca;8area  Philippi.  and  in  Berytus  he 
forced  the  captive  Jews  to  fight  against  wild  ani- 
mals and  also  against  one  another;  and  many  thou- 
sands more  were  slain  to  please  the  revengeful  Syr- 
ians and  Greeks.  It  was  in  Home,  however,  that -he 
celebrated  his  triumphs,  together  with  ids  father 
and  his  brother  Domitian ;  there  700  Jews  of  splen- 
did physique  and  the  leaders  of  the  Zealots,  John  of 
Giseala  and  Simon  bar  Giora,  helped  to  grace  his 
procession.  Two  triumphal  arches  were  erected  in 
his  honor.  Of  these,  one  no  longer 
Arches  of  exists,  and  is  remembered  only  on  ac- 
Titus.  count  of  the  inscription  which  it  bore 
C  C.  I.  L."  vi.  444),  but  the  other,  a 
iH-autiful  structure,  still  stands  iu  Rome,  and  on  it 
may  be  seen  representations  of  the  captured  vessels 
of  the  Temple.   See  Titus,  Arch  of. 

The  Jews  hated  Titus  on  account  of  his  share  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple;  and  the  Rabbis  ac- 
cordingly termed  him  "Titus  the  miscreant."  thus 
contrasting  sharply  with  the  statements  of  the  clas- 
sical writers,  who  regarded  him  as  an  ornament  of  the 
human  race.  It  may  be  proved,  however,  that  he 
was  anything  but  upright  while  he  was  crown 
prince;  indeed,  he  was  cruel,  licentious,  and  am- 
bitious, and  was  even  suspected  of  having  sought  to 
poison  his  father.  Only  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  did  he  display  praiseworthy  qualities.  A  sig- 
nificant saying  of  frequent  recurrence  in  rabbinic 
sources  is  to  the  effect  that  he  was  honored  in  Borne 
as  the  conqueror  of  the  barbarians  (i  <*//rr)c  papftepuv. 
Gen.  R.  x.;  Lev.  R.  xxii.  3;  Lam.  R.,  Introduction, 
No.  28,  etc.),  thus  showing  that  the  Jews  were  re- 
garded as  an  inferior  and  barbarous  nation.  All  the 
other  accounts  of  Titus  in  rabbinical  literature  are 
purely  legendary,  and  their  utter  unreliability  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  is  called  the  nephew  instead 
of  the  son  of  Vespasian,  a  view  which  was  repeated 
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in  medieval  t  in  onirics  (Neubauer,  "M.  J.  C."  i.  50. 
7l>).  In  the  Holy  of  Holies,  moreover,  he  was  said 
to  have  pierced  the  veil  of  the  Ark.  to  have  had  in- 
tercourse with  two  courtezans  (a  rem- 
Babbinical  inisceuce  of  his  relations  with  Here- 
Legends,  nice),  and  to  hare  defiled  the  Toruh 
(*&.;  Oit.  86b);  in  short,  to  have  blas- 
phemed God.  That  he  paeked  the  sacred  vessels  in 
a  Iwsket  and  took  them  on  hourd  his  ship  was  also 
stated  in  rabbinical  tradition.  As  he  stepped  from 
his  bath — so  runs  a  legend — a  drink  whs  handed  to 
him,  when  suddenly  a  gnat  (CUV)  slung  him  in  the 
time,  and  thus  caused  his  death  (Ab.  R.  N.,  J(e- 
cension  B,  vii. ;  it  is 
noteworthy  that  this 
form  of  retribution 
also  figures  in  Arabic 
legends,  which  often 
confuse  Titus  with 
Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  likewise  des- 
troyed the  Temple; 
"  H.  E.  J."  Ixix.  212). 
This  has  been  inter- 
preted us  implying 
that  Titus  became  met 
ancholy  and  insane 
in  his  declining  years 
(Hamburger,  "  R  H. 
T."*.r.);  but  such  an 
explanation  seems  in- 
admissible. Despite 
the  Jewish  1ml ml  of 
Titus,  many  Jews  as 
well  as  Christians 
have  borne  Ins  nnmc 
(in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Titus  i.  4 ;  Gal. 
ii.  3;  I]  l  or.  ii.  13, 
and  elsewhere;  for 
the  Jews,  we  Kraiiss, 
-  Lehnworter,"  ii. 
263);  Ami  in  later 
times  four  prominent 
Jewish  families  of 
Italy  have  traced 
their  descent  from 
prisoners  taken  by 
him  (see  Romk). 

The  medieval  Jews 
invented  numerous  legends  concerning  Tilus;  thus, 
according  to  "  Yosippon  "  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela. 
(he  Roman  consuls  (»'.<.,  senators!  blamed  him  for 
taking  three  years  instead  of  two  to  conquer  Jeru- 
salem. Benjamin  claims  also  lo  have  seen  the  sup- 
posed palace  of  Titus  at  Rome;  and,  according  to 
Abraham  ibn  Dand  ("Scfer  ha  Kabbalah."  ed. 
Prague,  1705,  p.  40b).  Tilus  put  to  death  the  high 
priest  Ishmael  b.  Klislia  and  H.  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel, 
although  only  the  latter  was  actually  executed.  The 
names  of  hosts  of  other  patriots  and  martyrs  who 
lost  their  lives  through  Titus  are  unknown. 

Bibliography  :  nriiz.  nmrh.  4tti  mL,  ill-  4M.  MB,  RiR».<-'  i«t*- 
«lin  :  SenQriT.  fltnek.  .'hi  «sJ.,  L  Kli^tCC  rt  jkihuoh  :  ViwlBtHn 
nu.l  Rlwr.  (larnk.  iltrJwltn  in  Horn.  I.  tl  3ft.  t»l.    Fur  the 
Jewtdti  iHiretnlH.  m*  I.  I>WI  In  Ii.  B.  J.  xv.  112  >?.• 
J  8.  Kr 


Arch  of  Titus  at  Romo. 

(Fran  *  |,bol.«f*i>ll,) 


TITUS,  ARCH  OF  :  A  triumphal  arch  erected 
at  Rome  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Tilus  und  in 
celebration  of  his  victory  over  the  Jews.  It  rises 
on  the  prominent  part  of  the  Via  Sacra,  about  20 
yards  above  the  Tiber.  One  of  its  faces  fronts  the 
Colosseum;  the  other,  the  Forum.  Under  the  pon- 
tificate of  Pius  VII.  the  arch  was  restored  in  its 
lateral  portions,  which  had  become  injured  by  time. 
The  structure  consists  of  a  single  arcade  adorned 
with  sculptured  crowns  and  tympans.  On  the  right 
and  on  the  left  are  two  united  columns  of  a  compos- 
ite order  with  rich  entablature,  and  an  elevated 
attic.     Three  bas-reliefs  adorn   (he    passage  of 

the  arcade.  One,  on 
the  Colosseum  side, 
showsTitus.  crowned 
by  Victory,  standing 
upright  in  a  car 
drawn  by  four  horses 
and  conducted  by  a 
female  personifying 
the  city  of  Rome. 
The  second  repre- 
sents Roman  soldiers 
wi  thou  I  weapons. 
Crowned  wilh  laurels, 
and  carrying  the 
spofll  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  These 
spoils  an-:  two  tab- 
lets fastened  on 
staffs,  these  re  n  - 
branched  candle- 
stick, and  the  golden 
table  upon  which  are 
leaning  the  SACrcd 
trumpets.  The  third 
bas  relief,  under  the 
vault,  exhibits  Titus 
sitting  on  an  eagle,  as 
he  appears  on  the 
medals  struck  to 
consecrate  his  u|kj- 
thcosis, 

A  tradition,  which 
Still  prevails  in  Rome, 
sii\  s  that  formerly  no 
Jew  ever  passid  un- 
der   this  arch,  and 
that,  in  order  to  go 
from  the  Colosseum  to  the  Capitol,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ghetto  opened  a  way  between  the  arch  and 
the  Pulatiue. 

Hint  i  ui  in  :  PhlllpM.  Viber  dfe  Hfimlorhen  Trtumftliat- 

ralfe/n,  pi.  II..  til..  U-l|Kk,  1*71!;  Ueltwch.  L'Arc  <lr  ItttHI,  In 
It.  I.  J.  xx.,  Ixr.:  Upland,  Ik  S)»'Ui*  Tan\Ai  Hier«m>- 
llfimfmif  (ft  Arru  Titiiiiio.  Kee.  also.  T.  Itetnurh.  (i».  xx.; 
v  i - r ■  niti  v.  Ixv.-xrl.:  II.  WnllMh-ekh.  KaUtr  TiIum  hii<(  tlrr 
Jlhli/flic  Kii'0.  Ill  Sruf  JahrllUchCT  Mir  dim  Khiiwltrhf 
Altciihum.  1W«,  vl.  (nli-»  pul>ll»tied  separately.  Berlin.  IstU  i. 

J.  JR.  1.  BK. 

TOB  'ELEM,  JOSEPH.  See  Bonkiij*.  JosF.rn 
n.  Sami  ki.. 

TOB  LE-HODOT.    Sec  MtZMOH  SllIK  J.K-Yom 

IIA  SlIAUllAT. 

TOBACCO  OptONO.  pt310):  The  use  of  tolmeco 
for  smoking  anil  in  the  form  of  snuff  is  common 
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among  Jews,  who  in  some  countries  con  trol  to  a  large 
extent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  product. 
It  is  asserted  that  a  Jew  named  Luis  de  Terres,  who 
accompanied  Columbus  on  his  expedition  in  1492. 
settled  in  Cuba,  learned  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  in- 
troduced it  into  Europe.  From  this  time  Jews  have 


(" KfinMe t  ha-Gedolah,M  to  Orah  Hayyim,  551,  21). 

He  points  out  the  inconsistency  of  those  authorities 

who  permit  smoking  on  holy  days  because  it  is  a 
I  "  necessity,"  a  "  means  of  sustaining  life,"  and  who 

allow  it  on  fast  days  because  smoke  has  no  "sub- 
I  stance  "  like  food.  Iu  Benveniste  s  opinion  smoking 


been  connected  with  the  trade  in  tobacco,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  early  American  history  (M.  J. 
Kohlcr,  in  -  Pub).  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Boc."  x.  5a).  The 
introduction  of  tobacco  into  Europe  encountered  the 
resolute  opposition  of  the  clergy,  who  characterized 
tobacco-smoking  as  "offering  incense  to  Satan." 
The  Habbis,  however,  discussed  the  use  of  tobacco 
not  from  a  moral,  but  from  a  legal  standpoint — con- 
cerning iU  prohibition  on  Sabliaths,  holy  days,  and 

fast-days,  and  as  to  whether  smoking 
In  Jewiah  requires  a  special  benediction.     As  a 
Law.       subject  of  controversy  it  appears  first 

in  the  *  Keneset  ba-Gedolah "  of  K. 
Hayyim  Benvcnistc  (1603-73) and  thc"Magen  Abra- 
ham'* of  Abraham  Gombiner  (1685-83),  which  fact 
tends  to  show  that  during  the  seventeenth  century 
the  practise  of  tobacco-smoking  spread  rapidly 
among  the  Jews  of  all  nations. 

Combiner  describes  the  "drinking  of  tabak 
through  a  pipe  by  drawing  the  smoke  Into  the 
mouth  and  discharging  it."  The  rabbi  is  in  doubt 
whether  or  not  one  must  pronounce  a  benediction 
before  inhaling  the  smoke,  since  it  is  a  means  of  re- 
freshment. As  an  argument  against  pronouncing 
a  blessing  he  observes  that  there  is  no  "substance" 
in  the  benefit  derived  ("Magcn  Abraluim,"  to  Shul- 
ban  'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  2t0,  9).  He  prohibits 
Btnoking  tobacco  "  through  the  mouth  "  on  Passover, 
as  he  was  informed  that  the  tobacco  was  soaked  in 
beer,  which  is  "hamcz"  (ib.  343).  Denveniste  ex- 
presses himself  very  forcibly  against  smoking  "(u- 
tun"  (tobacco)  on  the  Ninth  of  Ah;  and  he  even 
excommunicated  one  who  smoked  on  that  day 


should  be  prohibited  on  holy  days;  he  quotes  the 
venerable  R.  Joseph  Escapa  as  coinciding  in  this 
view,  though  he  thought  it  unwise  to  enforce  a 
generally  accepted  law. 


Table  of  Showl.reaU.  Pictured  on  tlw  Arch  of  Titus. 

(Afl~  R.IMJ,  "  D.  Rp.WT.Bi.ll,"  !'!«.) 


The  Jews  of  Turkey  at  that  time  must  have  been 
very  much  addicted  to  the  habit,  for  Benvenisto 
pictures  them  as  inveterate  smokers.  impatient  for 
the  close  of  Sabbath,  when  they  might  resume  smo- 
king, and  as  watching  for  the  appearance  of  the  three 
stars  which  indicate  the  end  of  the  day :  some  began 
smoking  even  before  "  Habdalah. "   "  They  lingered 
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in  the  street*  and  public  houses,  every  man  with  a 
censer  in  his  hand,  inhaling  the  smoke  and  dis- 
charging it  in  fantastic  diffusion," 
Tobacco-   until  "a  thick  cloud  of  incense  went 
Lovers,     up"  (comp.  E/.ek. vlii.  11).  Hctleclares 
that  the  Name  of  God  is  desecrated 
when  the  Gentiles  observe  Jews  smoking  on  their 
fast  days,  while  Mohammedans  refrain  from  smoking 
on  theirs  ("  Kenesct  ha-Gedolah."  ih.  567  [ed.  Con- 
stantinople, 1729,  pp.  101  tt*eq.]).  Some  Jews,  unable 
to  abstain  from  tobacco  even  for  one  day,  tilled  a 
hooka  with  smoke  on  Friday  and  iuhaled  it  on  the 
Sabbath.    Others  would  visit  Mohammedan  neigh- 
bors for  the  sake  of  the  tobacco  smoke  in  their 
houses.    This  practise  was  eventually  prohibited  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  make  Judaism  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Gentiles  (Alkalai,  "Zckor  le-Abra 
ham."  i.  142-148,  Salonica,  1798). 

The  Turkish  narghile,  in  which  the  smoke  passes 
through  water,  early  became  popular:  Benveniste 
rules  that  the  "tumbak"  (cake  of  tobacco,  over 
whic  h  a  burning  coal  Is  placed  at  the  other  end  of 
the  narghile)  extinguishes  the  fire,  which  is  forbid- 
den even  on  holy  days.  Combiner  prohibits  tum- 
bak  because  it  is  like  "mngmur"  (spice  for  burn- 
ing), mentioned  In  the  Talmud,  which  likewise  Is 
prohibited.  This,  however,  is  disputed  by  R.  Mor- 
dceai  ha-Levi  in  his  "  Darke  No'am  ■  (No.  9,  Venice, 
1698).  who  permits  the  use  of  the  narghile  on  holi- 
days (see  "Beer  Hep-h."  to  Shulhan  Wruk.  Ora'h 
l.Iayyim.  514,  1).  The  controversy  finally  ended  in 
a  victory  for  those  rabbis  who  permitted  the  use  of 
tobacco  on  holy  days  and  fust-days,  except  of 
course  on  Voni  Kippur.  which  Is  like  Sabbath ;  still, 
some  Jews  still  abstain  from  smoking  on  the  Ninth 
of  Ab. 

In  spite  of  some  objections,  snuff-taking  was 
permitted  at  any  time — Sabbaths,  holy  days,  fast- 
days,  and  Yom  Kippur  ("  Lekct  lia 
Snuff.      Kemah."  p.  51b,  Amsterdam.  1707). 

Jacob  Haziz  (1620-74)  quotes  a  re- 
sponsnm  of  Isaiah  Pinto  permitting  the  use  of  snuff 
on  Sablmths.  even  though  it  cures  catarrh;  for  every- 
body, even  healthy  people,  snuff,  and  it  can  not 
therefore  be  considered  a  drug("  Halakot  Kelannot," 
No.  101). 

It  appeal's  that  women  used  tolmcco  almost  as 
much  as  nu  n  (see  Elijah  of  Lublin.  "  Yad  Eliyahu," 
rcsponsum  No.  65,  Amsterdam.  1712).  Jewish  wom- 
en in  the  Orient  mostly  Used  the  narghile,  while 
in  Russia  old  women  used  snuff ;  others  smoked 
cigarettes,  like  men.  So  prevalent  was  the  habit  of 
smoking  that  it  was  practised  even  in  the  bet  tu- 
mid rush.  A  strong  effort,  however,  was  made  to 
prohibit  smoking  and  snuffing  in  places  of  wor- 
ship C  Pahad  Yizhak."  D.  P-  02a).  In  some  bat le 
midrashot  prohibitory  notices  were  posti-d  in 
front  of  the  doors  (- Ha-Magfjid."  1859.  vol.  iii.. 
No.  16). 

In  countries  where  the  government  had  a  monop- 
oly of  the  tobacco  trade,  manufacturing  and  trading 
privileges  were  assigned  to  Jewish  merchants  at  a 
fixed  price  per  annum  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
question  was  raised  whether  the  contractor  had  a 
prior  right  to  the  next  contract  as  against  the  claims 
of  a  new  competitor.  Lampronti  decided  that  con- 


tracts were  open  to  competition,  inasmuch  as  the 
matter  depended  on  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
government  ("Pahad  Yizhak."  K.  P-  90a).  Russian 
Jews  have  invented  some  practical  cigarette-making 
machines  for  which  they  have  obtained  patents. 

A  remarkable  book  is  Raphael  Kohen's  "Hut  ha- 
Meshullash"  (Odessa.  1874),  which  deals  with  the 
question  of  cigar-smoking  on  Sabbaths,  and  which 
finally  reaches  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  permissible  on 
the  ground  that  it  affords  "  'oueg  shahlxat "  (delight 
and  enjoyment).  Not  daring  to  publish  his  name, 
the  author  Issued  his  book  under  a  pseudonym. 
His  discussion  was  not  considered  a  serious  one: 
nevertheless  it  is  of  a  kind  unusual  in  Hebrew 
literature. 

There  are  several  Hebrew  poems  for  and  against 
smoking.  Solomon  Wilder  of  Amsterdam  composed 
one  in  acceptance  of  a  tol»acco-pipe  as  a  birthday 
present  ("  Ha-Karmcl,"  1862.  vol.  ii.,  No.  20).  An- 
other poem  characterizes  the  cigar  and  cigarette  as 
•"the  two  tails  of  these  smoking  firebrands "  (Isa. 
vii.  4:  sec  "Ha-Boker  Or,"  i.  123). 

BiBLionRArilT:  Jla-Maoaiii.  vtll..  No.  37;  Ha-frHrali*  I..  No. 
H;  Krnrft-t  ha  ■  UtihJah,  III.,  end:  A.  K.  Kaufman, 
Wluchtrl  uu  Hhikktrt,  Warsaw.  19(10;  Lftw.  Ishtn*- 
alter,  p.  351;  Abrahams.  Jeiri*h  l.\1r  In  thr  MuUVe  Aw- 
p.  130;  StelnaolinHder,  Id  Die  Pclntrah  (IHWl,vi»l.  xl..  No.  1. 

J.  J.  D.  E. 

TOBIA  BEN  MOSES  HA- ABEL  (surnamed 
also  Ha-'Obed  =  "the  worshiper,"  Ha-Baki  = 
"the  erudite."  Ha-Maskil  =  " the  teacher."  and 
Ha-Ma'tik  =  ■  the  translator"):  Karaite  scholar, 
Biblical  commentator,  liturgical  poet,  and  transla- 
tor; flourished  at  Constantinople  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  Ftlrst  ("Gcsch.  des  Karaert." 
ii.  198  ft  *ei].)  conjectures  Tobia's  dates  to  have  been 
about  1070  to  1140;  but  it  will  be  seen  later  that  he 
was  born  earlier  (see  also  Steinschneider,  u  Hebr. 
Uebers."  p.  457).  Tobia's  lust  three  surnames  indicate 
the  range  of  his  erudition  and  literary 
Epoch  and  activity ;  indeed,  his  works  them- 
At-  selves  show  his  thorough  knowledge 
tainments.  of  rabbinics.  philosophy ,  and  theology. 

He  moreover  went  to  Jerusalem, 
where  ho  studied  for  some  time  under  Jeshua  b. 
Judah,  and  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Arabic  writings  of  the  latter  as  well  as  with  those 
of  Joseph  b.  Abraham  ha-Ro'eh,  afterward  transla- 
ting into  Hebrew  many  of  the  works  of  both.  In 
one  of  his  books,  entitled  "Ychi  Me  orot,"  Tobia 
declares  that  he  was  a  propagandist  of  Karaism. 
owing  to  which  he  suffered  many  persecutions  from 
his  own  family  as  well  as  from  Ids  opponents,  But, 
he  says,  when  one  is  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
he  must  regard  neither  family  nor  his  own  life.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  Tobia  was  of  u  Rabbinitc 
family  and  that  through  studying  Karaite  works  he 
became  an  adherent  of  Karaism.  in  consequence  of 
which  his  family  turned  against  him.  Possibly  the 
writings  of  no  other  scholar  were  the  subject  of  so 
much  dispute  as  those  of  Tobia  ben  Moses.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  them  as  may  lie  gathered  from 
various  sources: 

(I)  "Tehl  Me'orot."  a  work  on  the  command- 
ments, so  called  after  the  opening  sentence;  it 
is  called  also  "Sefer  ha-Mizwot."  Firkovich  as- 
cribed it  to  Judah  Hadassi ;  but  Aaron  b.  Joseph  In 
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his  "Mibhar"  (on  Emor)  and  Elijah  Bashyazi  in 
his  "Addcret  Eliyahu"  clearly  show  Tobia  to 
have  been  its  author.  The  earliest  Kabbinite  au- 
thority quoted  thereiu  is  Hai  b.  David,  whose  anti- 
Karaite  work  with  regard  to  the  Rabbinite  calendar 
is  repeated:  then  conies  Saadia,  many  of  whose  an  ti- 
Karaite  passages  are  repeated  and  refuted ;  and  of 
Saadia 'a  successors  may  be  mentioned  Tobiah  b. 
Eliezer  ("  Lekah  Tub  ").  It  may  be  concluded  from 
the  latter's  work  that  Tobia  wrote  the 

Worke.     "  Yehi  Me  orot  ■  not  earlier  than  1100. 

(2)  "Zot  ha-Torah,"  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch,  a  manuscript  of  which  was  found 
in  the  library  of  Eupatoria  (Kozlov),  but  was  lost 
during  the  Crimean  war  of  1888-M, 

Another  important  work  by  Tobia  was  (8)  "Ozar 
Nehmad,"  described  by  Bimbah  Luzki  ("Orah  Zad- 
dikim."  p.  22b)  as  in  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of 
lawful  and  forbidden  foods,  and  the  second  of  the 
laws  regarding  cleanness  and  uncleanncsa.  In  real- 
ity this  work  deals  with  all  the  laws  contained  in 
Leviticus,  as  appears  from  Bashyazi  (I.e.  pp.  41d, 
43b).  The  author  quotes  all  the  Karaite  Biblical 
commentators;  and  he  particularly  refutes  the  doc- 
trines of  MEsnwi  ai.-'Ukbari,  or  Moses  of  Baalbek, 
whom  he  declares  to  have  embraced  Christianity 
toward  the  end  of  his  life.  The  main  authority 
upon  whom  the  work  is  baaed  is  David  b.  Boa/ 
ha-Nasi.  Besides  Simhah  Luzki  (I.e.),  who  assorts 
that  the  "Ozar  Nehmad"  was  the  work  of  Tobia, 
Delmedigo  (u  Nobelot  Hokmah,"  p.  66a,  Basel.  1631) 
and  Aaron  b.  Joseph  (in  his  "Sefer  ha-Mizwot," 
quoted  by  Mordccai  b.  Nissan  in  his  M  Dod  Mor- 
dekai ")  ascribe  it  to  him.  Pinsker  ("  Likk  m r  Ka>  I 
moniyyot,"  Appendix,  pp.  98-94),  however,  thinks 
that  the  work  belongs  to  Jeshua  b.  Judah.  as  is  indi- 
cated by  Bashyazi  (I.e.),  and  that  as  Tobia  translated 
this  work  from  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  Luzki  mistook 
him  for  its  author.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
Luzki  distinguishes  between  the  "Ozar  Nehmad" 
of  Tobia  and  Jcshua's  work  which  bears  the  same 
title  and  which  was  actually  translated  by  Tobia. 

Other  works  by  Tobia  were:  (4)  "Teshubat  ha- 
'ikkar"  (Eupatoria.  1884).  which,  accordlug  to Furst 
(I.e.).  is  a  compendium  of  Jcshua's  "  Kitab  al-'Ara- 
yot"  (but  see  Steinschneidcr,  I.e.  p.  943).  In  the  in- 
troduction the  author  speaks  of  the  four  kinds  of 
intellect  ("da'at"),  termed  in  Hebrew  "sekcl," 
"hokmah,"  "tushiyyah,"  and  "binah";  ho  then 
gives  the  rules  for  exegesis,  the  thirteen  hermeneu- 
tic  rules  ("middot")  of  K.  Ishniael,  and  the  twelve 
of  the  Greeks.  (5)  Rcllgio-philosophtcal  questions 
("  she'elot  ")  addressed  to  his  teacher  Jeshua  b.  Judah 
in  Jerusalem  (see  Judah  Hadassi,  "Eshkol  ha-Knfer," 
p.  76n).  (6)  Addition  ("tosafah")  to  Joseph  ha- 
Ro'eh's  "  Kitab  al-Mansurl,"  which  he  translated 
into  Hebrew  under  the  title  "Mahkimat  Peti." 

Tobia 's  surname  "Ha-Ma'tik"  shows  his  great 
activity  in  translating.    Steinschneidcr  (/.<■.  p.  457) 
supposes  that  this  activity  began  about  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century ;  Tobia  would 

Tranala-    then  be  the  first  known  translator  from 
tions.       Arabic  into  Hebrew.    FOrst  enumer- 
ates the  following  thirteen  works  of 
Joseph  ha-Ro'eh  and  Ave  of  Jeshua  b.  Judah 
which  were  translated  by  Tobia:  (1)  "  Kitab  al  Sib- 


bah";  (>)  "Kitab  alShira'";  (3)  "Kitab  al-'Ara- 
yot  ";  (4)  "  Kitab  al-Taubid,"  which  Steinschneider 
supposes  to  be  a  mistake  for  "al-Tamviz";  (5) 
"  Kitab  al-Siraj  "  under  the  Hebrew  title  "Sefer  ha- 
Ma'or  ■  or  "Sefer  ba-Moorot  "  or  "defer  ha  I'rim  "  ; 
(6)  a  work  on  "Abib"  written  against  Saadia:  (7) 
one  on  feasts  under  the  Hebrew  title  "Sefer  ha-Mo'a- 
dim  " ;  (8)  "  Kitab  al-Mansuri  "  under  the  Hebrew 
title  - Mabkimat  Peti"  (see  above  );  (9)  "Kitab  al- 
Rudd  'Ala  Abi  Ghalib  Thabit";  (10)  "Ahwal  al- 
Fail";  (11)  "?iddukha-Din":  (12)  «  Al-Muhtawi," 
in  Hebrew  "Sefer  ba-Nefrnot "  or  "Zikron  ha- 
Datot";  (13)  "  Masa'il  wa-Jawa'ib,"  in  Hebrew 
"She'elot  u-Teshubot."  Jcshua's  works  translated 
by  Tobia  were:  (1)  the  first  part  of  his  religious 
philosophy,  under  the  Hebrew  title  "Marpe  la- 
*Ezem";  (2)  "Meshibat  Ncfcah";  (8)  "Ozar  Neh- 
mad " ;  (4)  a  work  on  speculation  under  the  Hebrew 
title  "Sefer  ha-Ra'yon  " :  (5)  Jcshua's  completion  of 
Joseph's  "Al-Muhtawi."  Furst,  however,  omits 
mention  of  (6)  Jeshua's  commentary  on  the  Deca- 
logue translated  by  Tobia  under  the  title  "  Pitron 
'Aseret  ha-Debarim"  (see  P.  Frankl  in  "Monats- 
schrift."  xxix.  472). 

The  "  Hazanya  "  (old  Karaite  ritual)  contains  two 
piyyn(im  by  Tobia:  one  beginning  "Elohenu  mi-kol 
ummali  ahabtanu,"  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  signed  "  Tobia  b.  Moses  Hazak  " ;  the  other  be- 
ginning "Esh'alah  me-El,"  and  being  an  acrostic  on 
"Tobia  h.  Momi  ha-'Obed."  The  "Slddur  ha-Ka- 
ra'im "  (iv.  88)  also  contains  a  piyyut  by  Tobia.  It 
may  be  added  that  Firkovich,  in  a  note  to  Gott- 
lober'a  "Bikkoret  le-Toledot  ha-Kara'im  "  (p.  169). 
distinguishes  between  Tobia  ha-Baki.  the  author 
of  "Zot  ha-Torah  "  and  of  a  metrical  piyyuf  begin- 
ning "Tahor'enscfatai  tiftah,Band  Tobia  ha-'Obed, 
the  former  having  lived  about  a  century  earlier  than 
the  latter.  Firkovich  thinks  that  Tobia  ha-'Obed 
was  a  descendant  of  Tobia  ha-Baki  and  was  the 
author  of  "Zot  ha-Hayyah,"  a  work  on  clean  and 
unclean  animals.  Still,  Firkovich,  in  a  letter  to 
Pinsker  r-  I.ikki.tr  K*dro°nlyyot."  Appendix,  p. 
94,  note  1).  contradicts  himself  in  this  matter. 

BIRI.IOOKAPHT:  Fflrxt.  (letch,  de*  Kuril,  ti.  II.  198  8)7;  Gott- 
lober,  Bakunt  le-Tokdm  ha-Kara'im,  pp.  100-170;  S.  I'ln- 
tifcer,  LikJ^utr  KatlmrHiimot,  p.  219,  Appendix,  pp.  18  ft 
*•</.,  1*  .  tfteliiKliueliler.  lltbr.  Uebtrt.  pp.  184  tt  m  .  W) 


TOBIADS :  Jewish  party  in  the  Maccabean 
period.  A  combination  of  the  statements  of  Jose- 
phus  ("Ant."  xii.  4.  1-11)  and  of  II  Mace.  iii.  11 
yields  an  interesting  family  history,  which,  how- 
ever, requires  critical  examination. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy 
and  his  wife  Cleopatra,  the  high  priest  Onias.  who 
was  feeble-minded  and  extremely  miserly,  refused 
to  pay  the  Jewish  tribute  of  twenty  talents  which 
his  father,  Simon  the  Just,  had  always  given  from 
his  own  means.  In  his  anger  the  king  sent  Athenion 
as  a  special  envoy  to  Jerusalem,  threatening  to  seize 
the  land  of  the  Jews  and  to  hold  it  by  force  of  arms 
if  the  money  was  not  forthcoming.  Although  the 
high  priest  disregarded  this  threat,  the  people  were 
greatly  excited,  whereupon  Onias'  nephew  Joseph,  a 
sonof  Tobias  and  a  mangreatly  beloved  and  respected 
for  his  wisdom  and  piety,  reproached  his  uncle  for 
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bringing  disaster  Upon  the  pt-oplc,  declaring,  more- 
over, that  On  ins  ruled  the  Jews  ttnd  held  the  high- 
pricstly  ollire  solely  for  the  sake  of  gain.  He  told 
him,  furthermore,  that  he  ought  at  all  event*  to  go 
to  the  king  and  petition  him  to  remit  the  tribute- 
money,  or  at  boat  a  part  of  it.  Onias,  on  the  other 
hand,  replied  that  lie  did  not  wish  to  rule,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  as  willing  to  resign  the  high-priest- 
hood, although  lie  refused  to  petition  the  king.  He 
permitted  Joseph,  however,  to  go  to  Ptolemy,  and 
also  to  speak  to  the  people.  Joseph  quieted  the 
Jews,  and  received  the  envoy  hospitably  in  his  own 
house,  besides  giving  him  costly  presents,  so  that, 
when  Athenion  returned  to  Alexandria,  lie  Informed 
the  king  of  the  coming  of  Joseph,  whom  he  styled 
the  ruler  (- /*xTr<m,«;)  of  the  people.  Shortly  after- 
ward Joseph  started  on  his  journey,  having  lirst 
raised  a  loan  of  about  20,000  drachma'  in  Samaria, 
although  lie  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  jeers  of 
prominent  men  of  Syria  ami  Phenicia,  who  were 
visiting  Alexandria  in  order  to  farm  the  taxes,  and 
who  derided  him  on  account  of  his  insiguiflcnut 
appearance. 

Not  finding  Ptolemy  at  Ale.xaudria.  Joseph  went 
to  meet  him  at  Memphis,  where  the  king  graciously 
granted  him  n  seat  in  his  own  chariot,  together  with 
the  queen  and  Athenion.    His  cleverness  won  for  him 

the  monarch's  friendship;  and  by  his  offer  of  If)   

talents  against  the  8,000  hid  by  his 
Relations  opponents  he  secured  the  contract 
with  Alex-  for  farming  the  taxes,  tin-  king  and 

andria.  queen  becoming  his  sureties,  since  he 
did  not  have  sufficient  ready  money. 
He  left  Alexandria  with  500  talents  and  2,000  sol- 
diers, and  by  punishing  all  who  opposed  him  in  Ash- 
kclon  and  Scythopolis  and  confiscating  theirestates. 
he  made  himself  feared  through  nil  theeiticsof  Syria 
and  Phenicia,  while  the  great  fortune  which  his  ex- 
tortions won  was  held  secure  by  his  continual  pres- 
ent* to  the  king,  queen,  and  courtiers,  so  that  he 
retained  his  office  of  tax-farmer  until  his  death, 
twenty-two  years  later.  By  his  first  wife  Joseph 
had  seven  sons.  At  Alexandria  he  became  infat- 
uated with  a  dancer,  for  whom  his  brother  Solymius, 
who  lived  in  the  city,  substituted  his  own  daughter, 
the  child  of  this  union  being  Hyrcanus.  who  was  his 
father's  favorite  son  and  consequently  the  object  of 
his  brothers'  enmity. 

On  the  birth  of  a  prince,  Joseph  feeling  too  old  to 
visit  Alexandria  and  his  other  sons  likewise  declining 
to  go,  sent  Hyrcanus  to  bear  his  congratulations  to 
the  court.  Arinn,  Joseph's  representative  in  Alex- 
andria, however,  refused  to  allow  Hyrcanus  money, 
and  the  latter  accordingly  put  him  in  chains,  not 
only  escaping  punishment  from  the  king,  but  even 
winning  both  his  favor  and  that  of  the  courtiers, 
whose  nid  his  brothers  had  secretly  invoked  against 
him.  Although  the  king  sent  letters  recommending 
him  warmly  to  his  father,  his  brothers,  and  the  otli- 
cials  of  Code-Syria,  the  other  sons  of  Joseph  met 
him  with  armed  resistance.  He  defeated  them,  how- 
ever, and  killed  two  of  them;  but,  being  unable  to 
remain  in  Jerusalem,  he  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hcshbon  built  the  castle  of  Tyre, 
carrying  on  war  with  the  Arabs,  and  ruling  the  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Jordan  during  the  entire  seven 


yenrs  of  Seleucus  IV.  The  following  statement  is 
made  by  Josephus  <"  Ant."  xii.  4.  £  10):  "And  Hyr- 
canus' father,  Joseph,  died.  He  was  a  good  man, 
and  of  great  magnanimity,  and  brought  the  Jews 
out  of  a  state  of  poverty  and  meanness  to  one  that 
was  more  splendid.  He  retained  the  farming  of  the 
taxes  of  Syria,  and  Phenicia,  and  Samaria  twenty- 
two  years.  His  uncle,  Onias,  also  died,  ami  left  the 
high-priesthood  to  his  son  Simon."  This  statement 
of  Josephus  is  followed  by  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Onias  and  King  Areus  of  Sparta,  and  by  an 
account  of  the  Jewish  disturbances  due  to  fends 
after  the  death  of  Joseph,  when  the  Tobiads  be- 
came involved  in  a  civil  war.  The  majority  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  Simeon  the  high  priest,  how- 
ever, sided  with  the  elder  brother,  and  Hyrcanus 
did  not  return  to  Jerusalem,  but  continued  his  war- 
fare against  the  Arabs.  Both  for  his  own  comfort, 
and  also  as  a  safeguard  against  attacks  by  Ids 
brothers,  he  built  tin'  castle  of  Tyre  and  various 
other  strongholds,  ruling  there  until  the  death  of 
Seleucus  IV.  Ptolemy  Epiphanesalso  died,  leaving 
two  young  sons; but  when  Hyrcanus  saw  that  Anti- 
ochus  Kpiphanes,  the  new  king  of  Syria,  possessed 
great  power,  ami  when  he  realized  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  vindicate  himself  for  his  murderous 
attacks  upon  the  Arabs,  he  committed  suicide,  and 
his  properly  was  seized  by  Atitiochus. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  are  here  two  ac- 
counts, both  legendary,  the  hero  of  the  one  being 

Joseph,  and  of  the  other.  Hyrcanus. 
The  Two  The  history  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Accounts,   father  closely  resembles  that  of  the 

son  ;  in  both  cases  the  ambitious  youth 
is  opposed  by  the  miserly  parent,  and  in  both  cases 
the  youth  succeeds  in  putting  his  competitors  to 
sliamc  before  the  royal  court.  The  narrative  is  sus- 
picious in  many  respects.  Onias  angers  the  king, 
but  Joseph  travels  to  the  court  both  to  assuage  the 
king's  auger  and  to  farm  the  taxes,  while  the 
sanguinary  battle  between  Hyreanusand  his  brothers 
is  also  obscure.  The  mostseriousdifllculty.  however, 
is  the  chronology.  An  old  inter|>olator  of  Josephus 
advanced  the  opinion  that  the  king  mentioned  in 
the  story  was  Ptolemy  III.;  but  this  monarch  was 
not  the  consort  of  Cleopatra,  nor  was  his  imme- 
diate successor  Seleucus  IV.  The  only  ruler  to 
whom  the  narrative  can  properly  refer  is  Ptolemy 
V.,  Epiphancs  (20.*)-lK2),  who  in  ISKi  married  Cleo- 
patra, the  (laughter  of  Antiochus  III.  In  that  case, 
however,  Joseph  could  not  have  farmed  the  Egyp- 
tian taxes,  since  Co  le-Syria  was  then  under  Syrian, 
and  not  under  Kgyptian.  suzerainty,  while  the  asser 
lion  that  the  two  powers  had  divided  the  revenues 
of  the  country  is  merely  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Josephus  to  evade  I  lie  difficulty.  Nor  was  the 
period  liet  ween  Ptolemy  V.  's  marriage  (198)  and  his 
death  (1*2)  sufficiently  lone  to  agree  with  the  state- 
ment concerning  the  length  of  time  during  which 
Joseph  farmed  the  taxes  (twenty-two  years),  and 
still  less  could  Hyrcanus  have  reached  manhood 
in  so  short,  a  space.  Buchler.  therefore,  finds 
himself  compelled  to  place  Joseph's  term  of  office 
between  219  and  19ft,  although  this  stultifies  the 
statement  of  Josephus  regarding  a  division  of  the 
taxes. 
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Wellhausen  accordingly  denies  both  the  historicity 
ami  the  value  of  the  narrative,  although  he  thinks 
that  the  portion  dealing  with  the  period 
Modern     of  BeleUCUl  IV.  and  Antiochus  I\r. 

Views,     may  be  trustworthy,  and  he  regards 

the  suicide  of  Hyreanus  as  probable, 
since  the  latter  supported  the  Ptolemies  against  the 
new  regime  of  the  Syrians,  and  might  consequently 
fear  the  revenge  of  Antiochus  IV.  II  Mace.  iii.  11 
mentions  money  deposited  hy  Hyreanus.  the  son  of 
Tobias.  "a  man  of  great  dignity."  taking  it  for 
granted  that  a  friendship  existed  between  Onias  and 
Hyreanus.  a  supposition  which  is  very  reasonable, 
since  only  the  other  Tobiads.  the  brothers  of  Hyr- 
eanus, were  involved  in  quarrels  with  the  legitimate 
high  priest.  That  Hyreanus  is  called  the  son  of 
Tobias,  ami  not  of  Joseph,  is  due,  Wcllhausen  holds, 
to  mere  abbreviation,  and  does  not  imply  any  diver- 
gency in  the  two  accounts. 

Willreich  distinguishes  a  threefold  tradition  con- 
cerning the  Tobiads,  the  first  being  that  of  the 
psendo-Hecatieus  (according  to  Willreich \s  interpre- 
tation), which  represents  Onias  as  a  worthy  man, 
and  attributes  to  the  Tobiads  all  the  misfortunes 
which  befell  the  Jews.  The  account  of  Josephus.  on 
the  other  hand,  which  represents  Onias  as  a  weak- 
ling and  the  Tobiads  as  the  promoters  of  Israel's 
welfare,  is  drawn  from  Samaritan  sources.  With 
this  theory  Buchler  also  agrees,  thus  explaining 
why  Joseph  sought  aid  in  Samaria,  and  why  the  ac- 
count fails  to  express  disapproval  of  tin-  non-Jewish 
conduct  of  Joseph,  who  ate  at  the  court  of  an  Egyp- 
tian king  and  had  dealings  with  Qentiles.  Willreich 
likewise  brings  the  Tobiads  into  association  both 
with  Tobiah.  the  servant  mentioned  by  Neheiniah  as 
an  Ammonite (ii.  19),  who  consequently  came  from 
the  east-Jordanic  district,  and  with  the  Tubieni  (II 
Mace.  xii.  17).  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  Jews 
(comp.  I  Mace.  v.  IS).  Although  Willreich  does 
not  absolutely  deny  the  historicity  of  the  narrative, 
since  the  castle  of  Hyreanus  has  l>ecn  discovered  in 
modern  times  (Schurer.  "Oeseh."  8d  ed.,  ii.  49),  he 
incorrectly  regards  Joseph  and  Hyreanus  as  mere 
names,  representing  in  part  Jason  and  Menelaus, 
although  such  a  view  is  quite  untenable.  The  third 
form  of  the  tradition  is  that  of  Jason  of  Cyrene,  on 
which  the  second  Hook  of  the  Maccabees  is  based; 
ami  Schlatter  is  even  of  the  opinion  that  Josephus 
himself  drew  his  account  of  the  Tobiads  from  this 
same  source. 

Buchler's  researches  have  probably  established 
the  historicity  of  the  account  of  the  Tobiads,  thus 
furnishing  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  period  preceding  the  Maccnbean  revolt.  The 
author  of  the  first  Book  of  the  Maccabees  makes  no 
mention  of  these  events  because  they  added  little 
credit  to  the  fame  of  the  Jews.  The  quarrels  were 
factional  ones,  the  issue  being  whether  the  old  and 
popular  government  of  the  Ptolemies  should  con- 
tinue, or  whether  the  Jews  should  deliver  them- 
selves over  to  the  Syrian  kings  and  their  Itellenlza- 
tion.  When  Jason  and  Menelaus  struggled  for  the 
dominant  power  in  Jerusalem,  which  was,  according 
to  Buchler,  political  office  (the  -pnaran'm  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  Tobiads),  and  no  longer  the  high- 
pric8thood,  the  sons  of  Tobias  (oi  Tu£«n»  iraidt( )  took 


sides  with  Menelaus  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xii.  5,  g  1 ; 
*RJ.*i  1.  §  1);  and  Buchler  justly  regards  the 
struggle  between  the  Tobiads  and  the  Oniads  as  a 
contest  between  Ptolemaan  and  Seleticid  supremacy 
in  Jerusalem.  According  to  the  same  scholar,  more- 
over, Menelaus  and  Jason  themselves  were  Tobiads, 
although  this  is  denied  by  Schllrcr.  All  scholars  are 
agreed  that  many  points  of  thcTobiad  problem  still 
await  solution;  and  it  is  also  a  moot  point  whether 
n  numltcr  of  passages  in  Ecclesiasticus  (Sirach)  and 
one  in  the  Assuinptio  Mosls  (v.  8-0)  refer  to  the 
Tobiads. 

RiHi.MHiKAPfir :  wilin-h  li,  Judtn  uiul  (Irirrhfit  r»r  <ltr  Mak- 
tuilMlinrhtn  Erhrlmno.  |>|>.  <H-K(7,  (i<Mtlnir»n.  1KM6;  Wi>U- 
haawn.  /.  J.  Ittiwl..  pp.  2t3  SHU;  Bfwhlor.  Ti>tiia<len  unit 
OMiVufrii.  Vienna.  IWW;  Shlatler.  in  Thr<*>nji*rh€  Siuititn 
und  KrilUifu,  I  Mil ;  UrfiUt.  In  Mnnatachrtft.  1(C2 ;  Sehtlrw. 
ticM-h.  M  ed..  i.  IS*. 

J.  S.  Kit. 

TOBIAH  BEN  ELIEZER:  Talmudist  and 
poet  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  author  of  the  "  Lcka|} 
fob"  or  "  Pesikta  Zupirta,"  a  midrashic  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Five  Megillot.  Zunz  ("  G. 
V."  pp.  2911  tt  *•//.)  inferred  from  Toblah's  reference 
to  his  father  as  "the  great"  and  from  his  mention  of 
the  massacre  in  Moyence  in  1090.  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Mayence  and  a  son  of  Elikzeu  m.  Isaac  iia- 
Gadoi.,  who  is  thought  by  Conforte  ("  I£ore  ha- 
Dorot,"  p.  8b)  to  have  been  one  of  Kashi's  teachers. 
But  as  in  the  course  of  his  work  Tobiah  often  at- 
tacks the  Karaites  and.  besides,  manifests  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  Mohammedan  customs,  Rapo- 
port,  in  his  biography  of  Kalir,  note  33  (in  "  Bikkure 
ha-'Ittim."  x.  122-128).  concluded  that  toward  the 
end  of  his  life  Tobiah  settled  In  Palestine.  As  to 
Tobiah 's  birthplace,  it  has  been  proved  by  Solomon 
Buhcr  that  he  was  a  native  of  Castoria  in  Bulgaria, 
as  is  testified  to  by  Tobiah 's  countryman  Judah  Leon 
Mosconl  in  his  super-commentary  on  Ibn  Ezra's  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch.  According  to  him,  the 
author  of  the  commentary  on  the  Pen- 
A  tateuch  mentioned  by  lbn  Ezra  in  the 
Bulgarian,  preface  to  his  own  work  was  a  certain 
MeTr  of  Castoria,  a  pupil  of  Tobiah  b. 
Eliezer.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  commentary  on 
Ecclesiastes,  Tobiah  mentions  a  H.  Samson  as  his 
teacher;  and  Bnber  supposes  that  he  may  be  identical 
with  the  Samson  quoted  by  Hashi  in  his  commentary 
on  Isa.  lviii.  14  and  Amos  vi.  3.  It  is  also  to  be  con- 
cluded from  various  dates  given  by  Tobinh  in  the 
course  of  his  work  that  he  wrote  it  in  1097  and  re- 
vised it  in  1107  or  1108. 

Tobiah  himself  entitled  his  work  "Lekab  Tobn 
in  allusion  to  his  name  Tobiah ;  and  it  is  so  cited 
by  the  earlier  rabbis,  e.g. .  Ihn  Ezux  (I.e.),  Asheri  in 
"*HilkotTenllin."Zedekiahb.  Abraham  in  "Shibbole 
haLcket"()5  1 18),  and  many  others.  Sinccthe  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  it  has  been 
most  often  referred  to  as  "  Pesikta  Zutarta  "  (=  "  the 
Lesser  Pesikta")  in  distinction  to  the  "Pesikta 
Kabbati "  ( =  "  the  Greater  Pesikta  ").  This  second 
title  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  editors  of  the  part 
relating  to  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy 
(Venice,  1540),  found  no  title  in  the  manuscript,  but 
noted  that  every  verse  was  headed  DD  (=  "  piska  "). 
and  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  entitled  "  Pesikta. " 
Consequently  the  rimed  title  which,  Zunz  (i.c  Jthlnks, 
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was  composed  by  the  press-corrector  J< tinman  Treves 
begins  ttnan  IX  KmtDIT  KHP'DD  (="Pesikta,  be  It 
small  or  great").  In  tbe  colophon  the  editors  call 
it  " Peseta  Zutarta."  It  was  owing  to  the  latter 
title  that  tbe  "Lekab  Tob"  was  confused  with  the 
Peseta  Rabbati  by  Oedaliah  ibn  Yahya  ("Shalshelet 
ha-Kabhalah,"  p.  24b,  Amsterdam,  1697).  by  Heilprin 
("Seder  ha  Dorot,"i.),  by  Azariah  del  Hossi  ("Me'or 
'Enayim,"  ch.  xix.),  and  by  others.  The  "Lekab 
Tob"  is  in  reality  half  commentary  and  half  hagga 
duh,  covering  the  whole  Pentateuch  and  the  Five 
Megillot.  Every  weekly  lesson  is  introduced  by  a 
Biblical  verse  containing  the  word  "  lob."  Moreover, 
in  the  text  he  very  often  says,  "  I,  Tobiah  b.  Eliezer  " 
or  "Tobiah  said."  It  is  true  that  in  the  Jerusalem 
manuscript  there  occurs  very  often  the  expression 
"our  teacher  Tobiah  b.  Eliezer."  from  which  it  might 
be  assumed  that  the  "  Lekab  Tob  ■  was  written  by 
Tobiah 's  pupils;  but  from  a  closer  examination  of 
the  text,  and  to  judge  from  the  Florence  manu- 
script, it  is  evident  that  the  expression  in  question 
is  merely  a  copyist's  mistake. 

As  has  been  said  above,  the  "  Lckah  Tob"  is  both  a 
simple  commentary  ("pesbat").  giving  the  gram- 
matical meaning  of  the  words,  and  very  often  ahag- 
gadlc  commentary  also.   But  in  many 
The        instances  Tobiah  declares  that  the 
"Lekab    standard  interpretation  Is  the  simple 
?ob."      one.    Even  in  his  haggadic  interpre- 
tation, which  he  derives  from  the  Tal- 
mud and  from  the  pre-Talmudic  and  post-Talmudic 
literatures,  Tobiah  manifests  ids  love  of  good  style. 
He  endeavors  to  arrange  the  various  midrashim  in 
perfect  order  and  to  edit  them  in  few  words  and 
clear  language.    He  therefore  shortens  the  mid- 
rashic  passages,  and,  instead  of  the  Aramaic  in  which 
those  passages  were  written,  renders  them  into  good 
Hebrew,  omitting  also  the  foreign  words  which  oc- 
cur in  the  midrashim.    In  the  parts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch which  deal  witli  the  commandments  he  inserts 
many  hnluknt,  apparently  taken  from  various  hala- 
kic  collections,    particularly   from  Abai  Gaon's 
"She'eltot."    ThcTalmudic  passages  which  he  cites 
in  connection  with  the  halakot  he  often  interprets 
according  to  his  own  judgment  and  differently  from 

Throughout  the  whole  commentary  Tobiah  shows 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew  grammar  and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  earlier  gram- 
marians.   Incidentally  it  may  lie  remarked  that 
he  seems  to  have  held  the  opinion  that  the  He- 
brew roots  are  not  necessarily  triliteral.    In  certain 
places  he  interprets  a  Biblical  word  as  though  it 
were  a  mishnaic  or  Talmudlc  one.    He  considers 
there  is  not  a  letter  too  many  or  too  few  in  the 
whole  Pentateuch;  and  he  bases  many  of  his  hag- 
gndic  interpretations  oh  the  "keri"  and  "ketib." 
One  of  the  main  features  of  his  commentary  is 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  all  the  Biblical  pas- 
sages which  speak  of  God  as  acorpo- 
Character-  real  being.    He  likewise  considers  that 
istics  and  the  expressions  in  U.  Ishmael's  "He- 
Sources,     kalot "  must  be  taken  figuratively  (see 
"Lekab  Tob"  on  Deut.  iv.  12)'.  In 
many  places  he  refutes  assertions  of  the  Karaites, 
though  he  does  not  expressly  name  their  authors. 


Like  many  other  Biblical  commentators,  he  trans- 
lates certain  words  into  the  language  of  tbe  country 
("la'az  ")  in  which  he  is  living,  namely,  Greek. 

Tobiah  seldom  mentions  the  sources  for  his  com- 
mentary ;  but  they  are  found  to  be  as  follows:  Tar- 
gum  of  Onkelos;  Baraita  of  11.  Ishrnael;  Baraita  of 
R.  Eliezer ben  Jose ha-Gelili;  Sifra;  Sifre;  Mekilta; 
Seder  "Olam;  "Scfer  Yezirab";  both  Talmudim; 
Genesis  Kabbah ;  a  midrash  on  the  blessing  of  Jacob 
(Jellinek.  "B.  IT."  ili.  78  ttneq.);  Leviticus  Habbah; 
midrash  on  the  Five  Megillot;  Tanbuma;  Yclara- 
medenu;  Pirke  de-Rabbi  Eli'ezer;  Baraita  di- 
Meleket  ha-Mishkan;  Agadat  Mashiab',  "Hekalot" 
of  R.  Ishrnael;  "Sefer  ha-Yushar";  Midrash  Abkir; 
Midrash  Hashkem;  and  many  other  midrashim.  It 
seems  that  he  utilized  the  "She'eltot"  of  R.  Abai, 
tbe  "Halakot  Gedolot."  and  the  "Yosippon."  He 
quotes  alsoEleazar  ha  tfalir,  Saadia,  HaiGaon,  Shab- 
ltethai  Donnolo,  Ben  Aslier,  Ben  Naphtali,  and  his 
teacher  R.  Samson,  while  he  cites  passages  from 
Menabem  b.  Sanik  and  Moses  lia-Darshan  without 
mentioning  their  names.  Tobiah  is  in  turn  quoted 
by  those  of  Rashi's  pupilB  who  redacted  the  "Lifc- 
ku(c  ha-Pardes,"  and  by  the  following:  Menabem 
b.  Solomon  in  his  "Sekel  Tob";  Jacob  Tarn  in  bis 
"Sefer  ha- Yashar";  KaSHBaM  in  his  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch;  Ibn  Ezra  (see  above);  Tobiah  b. 
Moses  the  Karaite  in  his  "  Yehi  Me'orot " ;  Isaac  b. 
Abba  Mari  in  his  "Sefer  ha-'Ittur":  Isaac  b.  Moses 
in  his  "  Or  Zarua'  " ;  Zedekiah  b.  Abraham  (see 
above);  Judah  b.  Eliezer  in  his  "  Minhat  Ychudah"; 
Eliezer  b.  Nathan  in  his  piyyut  "  Lcl  Shimmurim  " ; 
and  numerous  later  Biblical  commentators,  bala- 
kists,  and  casuists.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  tbe 
"  Lckal.i  T°b  "  was  considered  as  an  authority  by  the 
German,  French,  and  Italian,  but  not  by  the  earlier 
Spanish,  scholars.  Of  the  latter  Ibn  Ezra  alone  men- 
tions it,  disparagingly.  But  later  Spanish  authori- 
ties who,  after  the  expulsion,  settled  in  the  East 
considered  the  "  Lekab  Tob  "  as  the  chief  source  for 
their  works. 

As  has  been  said  above,  only  that  part  of  Tobiah 's 
work  covering  Leviticus.  Numbers,  and  Deute- 
ronomy was  edited  in  Venice.  1546.  The  same 
part  was  afterward  rccditcd  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation under  the  title  "Pesikta"  by  Ugolino  in  his 
"Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum"  (xv.-xvi.); 
and  was  subsequently  republished  by  Aaron  Moses 
Padua  under  the  title  "  Midrash  Lekab  T°b  "  (Wilna, 
1880),  with  a  short  commentary  or  "bi'ur."  Four 
years  later  the  part  comprising  Genesis  and  Exodus 
was  published,  also  under  the  title  "  Midrash  Lekab 
Tob."  by  Solomon  Buber  (Wilna.  1884),  who  added 
a  long  introduction  and  copious  notes.  The  part 
covering  the  Five  Megillot  is  not  yet  printed;  but 
extracts  were  published  by  Jellinek  in  1855.  The 
commentary  on  lamentations  was  edited  by  Nacht 
("Tobiah  b.  Eliezer's  Commentar  zu  Threni,"  Frank- 
fort-on  the  Main,  1895).  and  that  on  Ruth  by  Bam- 
berger ( Mayence,  1887). 

Tobiah  is  known  as  a  Hebrew  poet  through  four 
poems  of  his  which  ore  still  extant.  One  is  an  in- 
troduction to  his  commentary  on  Genesis,  another 
is  an  epilogue  to  the  same,  both  being  acrostics 
on  "Tobiah  bar  Eliezer  Hazak  ";  a  third  is  a  short 
acrostic  on  "Tobiah,"  forming  an  epilogue  to  Le- 
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vicious:  the  remaining  one  is  a  "selihah"  begin- 
ning "Ebyeh  asher  Ehyeta,"  tbe  verses  being  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order,  and  signed  "Tobiah 
b.  Eliezer  I)  ,/  .,;  "  Tbe  last-cited  poem  has  been 
published  bv  Huber  at  tbe  end  of  his  introduction  to 
the-Letsal/Tob." 

Bibliography  :  Azulal.  Shem  ha-f}eiiitlim.  I.;  Urdu's  Jahrb. 
v.  132  tt  mi;.;  .Voir.  Lrhtyh  Jnh.  «i.  Buber.  Introduction ; 
if.i-.V<i<w»'  xxxix..  No»l  MX;  sUMnw-hnelder,  Cat.  »-«(/. 
ecu.  3rt?4 :  Winter  and  WOnwbe.  Jiblirrhr  Littrntur.  II.  *70 
el  *fu-:  Ziin/,  (i.  V.  p|>.  3U  rt  «•</. ;  Kuufnintin.  Elnt  Vnht- 
kwmte  .V.  »•"«,/«•>/.  ilrireountf  l^ifrrtftn./utirn.ln./anr- 
f.wn  flh  .llhlucht  UcMhichtr  und  LUeratur,  I.  U»etneq., 
Berlin.  IM*. 

s.  11  8kl. 

TOBIAH  BEN  ELIJAH  OF  VIENNE 
(BURGUNDY)  (culled  uiso  Tobias  of  Burgundy 
or  simply  K.  Tobias) :  French  tosafist  of  the  thir- 
teentli  century.  He  was  a  younger  contemporary, 
and  perhaps  also  a  pupil,  of  Isaac  ben  Abraham  of 
Dampierre.  at  whose  funeral  he  was  present  in  1210. 
Authors  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
speak  of  Tobiah  as  a  very  prominent  teacher  of  the 
Low :  and  he  is  known  also  as  a  Bible  commentator 
otul  liturgical  poet.  It  seems  that  he  wrote  a  highly 
important  casuistic  work,  from  which  the  many  de- 
cisions quoted  in  his  name  were  taken.  His  pupil 
Abraham  ben  Ephraim  often  refers,  in  his  "Bcfer 
ha-Mizwnt,"  to  Tobiah  as  an  authority. 

Tobiah  is  quoted  in  the  Tosafot  (11  K.  69b),  sev- 
eral times  in  "Mordekai,"  In  the  "Shibbole  ha- 
Le^ef,"  und  in  "Tashbez."  His  religious  poetry, 
inspired  by  the  persecutions  of  his  coreligionists, 
consists  of  "  selihot,"  included  in  a  Burgundiau  Mah- 
zor.  They  are  impressive  in  style,  and  show  mas- 
terv  of  form.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  a  Cam- 
bridge manuscript  thatjebicl  of  Paris  visited  Tobiah 
on  his  journey  to  Palestine  in  1260. 

BiRi.iofjjuPHY:  Zunz.  Z.  O.  p.  i»:  lde.-n.  Littraturguch.  p. 
900:  Gross,  UaUia  JwUitia.  p.  18!. 
E.  c.  A.  Pe. 

TOBIAS,  EMIL.    S  ,  Thomas.  Emile. 

TOBIT,  BOOK  OF :  A  late  Jewish  work,  never 
received  into  the  Jewish  canon,  aud  included  in  tbe 
Apocrypha  by  Protestants,  although  it  was  pro- 
nounced canonical  by  the  Council  of  Carthage  (897) 
and  the  Council  of  Trent  (1546).  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  central  figure,  called  Tvfkfr  (Tu/?i>,  TufoiB) 
in  Greek,  and  Tobt  ('310)  in  a  late  Hebrew  manu- 
script. 

The  story  of  the  book  is  as  follows:  Tobit,  a  pious 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  who  remained  faithful 
to  Jerusalem  when  his  trilie  fell  away  to  Jeroboam's 
cult  of  the  bull,  was  carried  captive  to  Nineveh  in 
the  time  of  Enemessar  (Shalmaneser),  King  of  As 
syriu.   There,  together  with  his  wife.  Anna,  and  his 
sou  Tobias,  he  gave  alms  to  the  needy,  and  buried  the 
outcast  bodies  of  the  slain,  keeping  himself  pure, 
moreover,  from  the  food  of  the  Gentiles.    He  was 
in  favor  with  the  king,  however,  and  so  prosperous 
that  he  was  able  to  deposit  ten  talents  of  silver  in 
trust  with  a  friend  in  Media.  With 
Outline  of  the  accession  of  Sennacherib  (the  sue 
the  Story,  cessor  of  Enemessar)  the  situation 
changed.     Accused  of  burying  the 
dead  slain  by  the  king,  he  had  to  flee,  and  his  prop- 
erty waa  confiscated;  but  when  Sarchedonus  (Esar 


haddon)  came  to  the  throne  Tobit  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Nineveh  at  the  intercession  of  his  neph- 
ew Achiacharus  (Ahikaii),  the  king's  cliancellor. 
Here  he  continued  his  works  of  mercy ;  but,  acciden- 
tally losing  his  eyesight,  he  fell  into  great  poverty, 
so  that  in  his  dire  distress  he  prayed  that  he  might 
die.  On  that  same  day  a  similar  prayer  was  offered 
by  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  liaguel  of  Ecbatana  (in 
Media),  in  despair  because  she  had  been  married 
to  seven  husbands  who  had  each  been  slain  by  a 
demon  on  the  wedding  night.  The  same  day  Tobit, 
remembering  his  deposit  of  money  in  Media,  deter- 
mined to  send  las  son  for  it.  A  companion  and 
guide  (who  turns  out  to  be  the  angel  Raphael)  being 
found  for  him,  the  two  proceeded  on  their  journey. 
At  the  river  Tigris,  Tobit  caught  a  tlsh  and  was  in- 
structed by  his  companion  to  preserve  its  heart, 
liver,  and  gall.  Conducted  to  Raguel's  house,  he 
asked  Sarah's  hand  in  marriage,  drove  away  the 
demon  by  burning  the  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish  in 
the  bridal  chamber,  sent  Raphael  (whose  assumed 
name  was  Azarins)  for  the  money,  and  returned, 
with  him  and  Sarah,  to  Nineveh,  where  Tobit's  eye- 
sight was  restored  by  smeariug  his  eyes  with  the 
fish's  gall.  Father,  mother,  and  son  reached  a  good 
old  age  (Tobias  living  to  rejoice  over  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh),  and  died  in  peace.  This  brief  outline 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  artistic  construction  of  the 
story,  or  to  the  fine  touches  in  its  descriptions  of 
family  life,  social  customs,  and  Individual  expe- 
riences. It  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  de- 
lightful of  short  stories. 

The  text  exists  in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  and  Ju- 
dreo- Aramaic,  besides  two  late  Hebrew  translations. 
Of  the  Greek  there  are  three  versions:  one  given  in 
the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  manuscripts  of  the 
Septuagint;  one  in  the  Sinaitic;  aud  one  in  Codices 
44,  106.  107  of  Holmes  and  Parsons.    Of  the  Latin 
there  are  two  recensions:   the  Old  Latiu,  which 
agrees  substantially  with  the  Sinaitic  Septuagint,- 
and  the  Vulgate,  made  by  Jerome  from  an  Aramaic 
text,  which  often  agrees  with  it.  although  ft  pre- 
sents many  divergencies.    The  Syriac  follows  the 
Vatican  in  general,  although  it  is'  by  no  menns  lit- 
eral, while  Cod  ices  44. 108,  107  agree 
Text  and    sometimes  with  this  text,  sometimes 
Original     with  that  of  the  Sinaitic.    The  Ara- 
Language.  maic  text  (published  by  Neubauer) 
also  represents  the  Sinaitic  recension 
in  a  general  way,  but  is  late,  and  can  scarcely  lie 
considered  the  descendant  of  Jerome's  original. 
The  Hebrew  copies  are  late  and  of  no  authority 
The  two  chief  Greek  recensions  are  the  earliest 
sources  for  the  text  of  Tobit,  though  suggestions 
may  be  gained  from  the  Latin  ami  the  Syriac.  Of 
the  Greek  formstbe  Vatican  is  the  shortest  (except  in 
eh.  iv.);  its  style  is  rough  and  often  incorrcri,  and  it 
has  many  errors,  frequently  clerical  in  nature.  The 
Sinaitic  text  isdiffuse,  but  frequently  gives  the  better 
1  rent  lines     Roth  of  them  may  depend  on  an  earlier 
>  form  which  has  been  corrupted  in  the  Vatican  and 
expanded  in  the  Sinaitic,  although  the  question  is  a 
difficult  one.    Equally  problematical  is  the  deter- 
mination of  Unoriginal  language  of  tbe  book.  The 
forms  of  the  proper  names,  ami  such  an  expression 
!  as  X&pa  «ui  (L  13),  which  suggests  nom  Jfl 
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(Eatli.  ii.  17),  may  be  held  to  point  to  Hebrew,  as 
may  also  the  type  of  piety  portrayed,  although  it 
must  Ik-  noted  that  there  is  no  mention  in  early 
times  of  a  Hebrew  text,  which  Jerome  would  doubt- 
less have  used  had  he  known  of  its  existence.  The 
Sinaitic  forms  *  A  tiler"  for  "Asur"  (xiv.  4)  and 
"  Athoureiiis  ■  for  *  Asureias  "  (xiv.  15),  on  the  other 
hand,  are  Aramaic.  The  excellent  Greek  style  of  the 
Sinaitic  may  suggest  a  Greek  original.  In  view  of 
the  conflicting  character  of  the  data,  it  is  l>cst  to 
reserve  opinion  as  to  the  original  language;  the  text 
appears  to  have  suffered  a  number  of  revisions  and 
misreading*. 

The  picture  of  religious  life  given  in  Tobit  (espe- 
cially the  devotion  to  ritual  details)  indicates  a  post- 
Ezran  date  for  the  book.  The  special  significance 
attached  to  almsgiving  (iv.  10;  xii.  8.  9)  is  identical 
with  the. idea  in  Ecelus.  (Sirach)  iii.  30  (couip,  also 
Prov.  x.  2),  anil  the  injunction  in  iv,  17.  "Pour out 
thy  bread  on  the  burial  of  the  just,  but  give  nothing 
to  the  wicked,"  is  repeated  in  import  in  Ecclus. 
(Sirach)  xii.  4-5.  The  prediction  in  xiv.  5  implies 
a  period  after  the  building  of  the  Second  Temple, 
and,  apparently,  before  the  commencement  of 
Herod's  Temple.  The  prominence  given  to  the 
duty  of  burying  the  outcast  slain  (the  survival  of  a 
very  ancient  conception)  seems  to  point  to  a  time 
when  the  Jews  were  slaughtered  by  foreign  enemies, 
as,  for  example,  by  Antiochus  or  by 
Timo  and  Hadrian.  The  necessity  of  marrying 
Place.  within  the  kin  was  recognized  during 
a  long  period  and  does  not  define  the 
date  precisely.  Polycarp's  saying  ("Ad  Phil."  x.). 
"Almsgiving  delivers  from  death."  docs  not  provo 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Tobit,  since  Prov.  x.  2 
may  have  been  so  understood  by  him.  There  is  no 
Messianic  hope  expressed  in  the  Ixxik.  The  more 
probable  view  is  that  it  was  composed  iK-lwecn  200 
and  50  n.r.  If  the  original  language  was  Hebrew, 
the  place  was  Palestine;  if  Greek,  it  was  Egypt;  but 
this  point,  too,  must  be  left  undecided. 

The  reference  In  xiv.  10  to  Achiacharus  introduces 
new  perplexities  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  book  (see  Aiiikak).  Ilere  it  need  only  be  re- 
marked that  the  reference  is  merely  an  illustration, 
showing  acquaintance  with  an  Ahikar  story;  the 
allusion  is  scarcely  organically  connected  with  the 
story  of  Tobit. 

The  original  form  of  the  l>ook  may  have  told  sim- 
ply how  a  pious  man,  doing  his  duty,  came  safe  out 
of  trouble.  The  episode  of  Sarah  and  AsMoOKfs 
appears  to  be  a  separate  story,  here  skilfully  com- 
bined with  the  other.  The  advisory  discourses  In 
iv.  (much  shortened  in  the  Sinaitic  text)  and  xii. 
look  like  the  insertions  of  an  editor.  For  the  ethical 
tone  see  especially  iv.  15.  16.  and  for  the  religious 
ideas,  xii.  8.  The  book  is  to  be  compared  with  Prov- 
erbs. Ecelesiastieus  (Sirach),  Daniel,  and  Ecclesi- 
astic 

BlHi.iixiRAi'iiY  :  Bwrto.  Tfir  (Hit  T(*tnmenl  in  tlrrrk  (text*  of 
the  Vatican.  Aleiamlrtan.  anil  Sinaitic  cmIIcwI;  FrltWK-he.  In 
lltimltinrh  zti  tl>  it  .1  (n,/ii  ui'hi  n  ;  Spiihaiicr.  Ttie  think  of 
Tntnl  <OM  I-alln.  Aramaic,  an<t  minlem  lletirew-  t«'*t-H>:  Bebfl. 
rw.  In  ller»ifr-tlMirk.  lintl-Eurw.  l.:  ItiiU-rtxnn  smith.  In 
Enrw.  Hi  lt.:  Er»>l.  In  (  h.  vno  un.l  Black.  Eiintr.  llilil.:  Mar- 
■hall,  In  HMttaRa  Diet.  HIM. :  Schenkel.  liiltrl-Urlhmi 
Schnrer,  f,'«  «cfi.  'M  ml.,  III.;  Amln'-e.  /., «  .l|<«TmJii(  </<• 
VAnrirn  T'»tiimrnt ;  NAMeke.  In  M»nal»t*rrirhtt. Arr  IU  r- 
linrr  Ahailtmic  tUr  Wimctitehnfttn,  lsTU;  Kotait,  in  l.el 


m-r's  JtUi.  Zeit.:  (irfttx,  Ueneh.  iv.;  Plain.  In  The rrf«nrfnc he 
Sliulitn  mid  Kritittcn.  ISOI :  Israel  Levi.  In  /{.  E.  J.  UMI; 
A  hmhama.  In  J .  Q.  It.  1.:  Buwll.  The  Apacrmkaof  thf  UUi 
Ttnlauient  il-antfc  nerlwK  Fuller.  In  Wac.  A  pterin  Jul. 

T. 

TOCKELS,  MORDECAI  BEN  ABRAHAM 

(called  also  Mordecai  Lisser) :  German  Talmud- 
ist;  born  at  l.issa;  died  in  Berlin  June  12.  1743. 
As  a  poor  young  man  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
was  adopted  by  a  Frau  Tockels,  whose  name  he 
adopted  in  gratitude  for  her  kindness.  Tockels' 
first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  t  he  Vicuna 
exiles.  Abraham  ben  Model  Hies;  bis  second,  a 
daughter  of  the  equally  prominent  Wolf  ben  Mc- 
shullam  Salman.  In  1723  Tockels  was  appointed 
da  wan;  and  in  1726  he  was  made  assistant  rabbi 
Cro'sh  bet  din")  under  Chief  Kabul  Michael  Hasid. 
In  1729  he  was  chosen  director  of  the  hebra  kad- 
disha,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 

Tockels  was  the  author  of  "Torat  Ilayyim  we- 
Ahabat  Hesed,"  which  was  edited  by  his  brother-in- 
law  Abraham  lien  Mclr  (Berlin.  1750,  1889). 


BiBLiooRAriir 

a.v.  LUvr; 

E.  C. 


Grit.  Iltbr.  Writ.  .Vim.  p.  * 

i,  Ttiiedot  An»ht  Hhem,  p.  3). 

A.  Pe. 


T  ODE  SCO,  HERMANN:  Austrian  financier  and 
philanthropist;  born  at  Prcsburg  1792;  died  there 
Nov.  23,  1844.  At  first  engaging  in  the  silk  trade,  he 
later  won  fame  and  wealth  in  the  cotton  business; 
and  he  established  in  Marienthal.  near  Vienna, 
one  of  the  first  cotton  mills  worked  by  machinery. 
In  1835  he  bought  the  state  domain  of  Legnaro.  near 
Padua,  where  ho  established  a  cotton-mill  which 
became  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  kit.d  in 
Europe. 

Todesco's  main  activity,  however,  lay  in  philan- 
thropy. At  an  expense  of  25.0(H)  gulden  he  estab- 
lished a  primary  and  infant  school  in  his  native  town 
in  1843,  and  its  inaugural  ceremonies,  on  May  7  of 
the  following  year,  were  attended  by  the  arch- 
duchess Maria  Dorothea.  Todcsco  was  also  one  of 
the  principal  founders  of  the  Jewish  hospital  at 
Baden,  near  Vienna. 

After  his  death  his  son  Eduard  became  the  head 
of  the  bauking  firm  of  Hermann  Todesco's  Sons, 
and  was  raised  to  the  Austrian  nobility  in  1869. 
Among  his  philanthropies  special  mention  mav  be 
made  of  bis  gift  of  100,000  gulden  In  1854.  of  winch 
three-fifths  went  to  the  Erzhcrzog  Albrecht  Vor- 
schussfund  fllr  Unbemittelte  K.  K.  Oftlziere,  and  the 
remainder  was  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Speise-Anstalt  fur  Arme  Israclitischc  Sludenten. 
His  daughter  was  married  in  1864  to  Baron  Henry 
de  Worms  (later  Lord  PinnKiiiirr). 

Hermann's  other  son,  Moritz  Ritter  von  To- 
desco,  who  was  an  associate  of  the  firm,  died  July 
17,  1873,  at  the  age  of  fifty  seven.  Eduard's  son 
Hermann  (bom  1850)  died  at  Baszon,  Veszprim, 
Hungary.  June,  1876. 

BiniiniimpiiT:  Xruer  Xrhmliio  .l«rr  Drutxclic n.  il.  75S. 
Weimar,  Wttntr  Zettun«r,  is**,  s.>.  IT:  wunthaoh. 
It  U  ><jn  i  j  th  iiv  hi  *  Li  j  Hit  hi. 

s. 

TODROS  OF  BE  AUC  A  IRE  :  1  (called  Ha- 
K"a?in).  One  of  the  chief  poets  of  the  second  hnlf 
of  the  thirteenth  century;  resided  in  Montpellier. 
In  1277  he  was  one  of  the  five  representatives  of  the 
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Jewish  community  to  which  James  II.  of  Arugon 
grunted  ii  synagogue  for  a  long  term  of  years  In 
couaitleration  of  the  payment  of  live  Melgorian  sous 
annuully  by  the  Jews  of  the  city.  Abraham  Be- 
dcrsi.  who  esteemed  Todros  highly,  ami  considered 
him.  together  with  Kalonymus  ben  Melr  of  Aries 
and  Kulonymus  lien  Todros  of  Narbonue.  as  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  his  period,  complained  to  him 
in  bitter  terms  of  the  evil  days  in  which  they  lived 
and  of  the  low  opinion  held  of  poetry.  Abraham 
also  replied  in  verse  to  a  poem  which  Todros  ad- 
dressed to  him  and  which  when  reail  from  left  to 
right  has  an  entirely  different  seuse  from  that  which 
it  has  when  read  from  right  to  left. 

Bibi  looiupHT  :  Tteiwii-Nentauer,  Lr»  Kabl'iri*  Franati*.  pp. 
712.  7lrt;  It.  K.J.  xU.285.5f73. 

2.  Kabbinical  scholar  of  Montpellier  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  ceutury.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  devoted  adherentsof  Abba  Mari  of  Lunel  during 
the  period  of  religious  polemics  between  1303  and 
1300,  bitterly  opposing  all  who  studied  science  or 
philosophy.  Despite  the  presence  of  Don  Crescas 
Tidal  of  Perpiguau,  who  was  at  Montpellier  at  the 
time,  the  fanaticism  of  Todros  drove  him  to  protest 
violently  against  the  author  (probably  Moses  Ibn 
Tibbon)  of  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  which 
explained  as  allegories  events  recorded  in  the  first 
Ave  booksof  the  Bible.  Like  Abba  Mari,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  disregard  the  opposition  of  Jacob  ben 
Machir.  and  to  read  publicly  in  the  synagogue  of 
Montpellier  the  letter  addressed  by  fifteen  rabbis  of 
Bam'loim,  headed  by  Solomon  ben  Adret.  to  the 
Jewish  community,  in  which  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication was  pronounced  agaiust  all  who  should 
devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  philosophy  under 
the  age  of  thirty.  This  rabbfis  identified  by  Zuuz 
and  Gross  with  Todros  lia  Kazin  of  Beauc-airc. 
Bibi  ioorapiiy  :  (inns,  Gallia  Jiulalra.  p.  329;  A  Mm  Marl, 

m-Kea- 
z.  a. 

S.  K 

TODROS  (or  TAUROS)  OF  CAVAILLON : 

French  physician  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  who  flourished,  according  to  Curnioly. 
about  187.">.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  enti- 
tled "Shuare  ha-Harkubot"  (.MSS.  Paris.  No.  1191. 
1;  Cat  p.  219).  a  sort  of  pharmacopaia,  written 
partly  in  Hebrew  and  partly  in  Latin.  Carmoly 
states  that  Todros  was  appointed  rabbi  of  Cavaillon 
by  the  "elders  of  the  community,"  but  gives  no 
proof  of  his  assertion.  Todros  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Maestro  Toros  de  Cavaillon  who  was  one 
of  the  five  "  baylmis"  ordirectorsof  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Avignon  in  1440.  Sec  also  Toduos  BEX 
MitSKS  Yom-Tob. 

BlRl.tooR  U-HY  :  (  arttmly.  HMoirr  At*  Mblteiu*.  p.  MB;  Broil, 
Jnhrh.  ix.  S3;  (irrnw,  llailta  Jutlalen.  p.  TO:  llenun-N«-u- 
h»ii.-r.  be*  Errirainm  Jutf*  fVnnfni*.  p.  37»;  It.  F..J.  I. 
273;  Stelu»-boelUer.  Wf  nr.  Ucbtn.  p.  7*3. 
s.  S.  K. 

TODROS  BEN  ISAAC:  I  . I  nudist ;  lived  in  Italy 
or  in  southern  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  and  the  early  part  of  ihe  fourteenth. 
He  was  the  author  of  novellie  on  the  Talmud 
treatise  Nazir.  which  are  still  extant  in  manuscript 
(Neubauer.  -Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No.  447).  To- 


Miitiuti  (Ct  ii.r.i/.  «i.  prexbunr.  pp.  if.  ai.  «t:  BcoaifeNea* 
h»u.-r.  Li*  ttaIMn*  Fraiirai*,  pp.  HoH,  IBS; 
p.  47<i. 


dros  concludes  his  work  by  saying  that  he  composed 
it  in  1322.  a  year  in  which  the  Jews  were  undergo- 
ing many  jicrsceutious.  After  the  massacre  of  the 
lepers  (see  Jew.  Encvc.  v.  4«2  et  wg.),  followed  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Pastoiheai  x,  the  Talmud  was 
burned,  and  the  Koman  emperor  projected  still  other 
persecutions.  According  to  Grill/.,  this  Homnu  em- 
peror was  Frederick,  the  rival  of  Louis  of  Bavaria 
and  an  enemy  of  the  Jews;  ami  he  also  advances  the 
theory  that  anallusiou  to  the  persecution  mentioned 
by  Todros  is  contained  in  an  elegy  which  a  certain 
Joab  wrote  on  the  burning  of  the  Talmud  and  which 
is  found  in  an  Oxford  manuscript  (Neiilmuer,  "Cat. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No.  1001 ;  com  p.  idem  in  "Mo- 
natsschrift,"  1872.  p.  376). 

Bibliography  :  (iriix.  In  Monatwchri.ft.  isstt,  p.  s;  uirm.  in 
It.  11.  KM. 


J.  y. 
E.  C. 


I.  Bn. 


TODROS  BEN  KALONYMUS  :  French  schol- 
ar aud  liturgical  port ;  lived  at  Narbonue  in  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  century;  son  of  Kalnnymus  the 
Great,  who  flourished  at  Narlmnnc  in  the  eleventh 
century,  nnd  reached  the  age  of  eighty  years,  being 
renowned  for  his  learning  and  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  his  coreligionists.  A  war  of  succession 
iH'twccn  the  city  of  Narbonnc  nnd  tin-  Count  of 
Toulouse,  which  lasted  nearly  ten  years,  entailed 
much  suffering  on  the  Jews,  then  numbering  uhout 
two  thousand;  and  'Didros  gave  his  family  in  bond- 
age for  the  special  taxes  which  were  imposed  upon 
the  Jews  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  Azharot."  or  liturgical  poems.  He 
had  a  son,  Kalonymua  Nasi,  us  well  as  a  nephew, 
Todros  ben  Moses,  who  flourished  at  Narbonue 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  Is 
probably  identical  with  the  Todros  b.  Moses  who, 
together  with  other  rabbis  of  Narbonue,  signed  a 
responsum  written  about  1150. 
Bllil  loiiRAPlir  :  UruH,  OuUia  Jutlaira,  pp.  «»M07. 

d.  S.  Man. 

TODROS  BEN  MKSHULL AM  BEN  DAVID 

(called  also  Todros  Todrosi):  Provencal  transla- 
tor; born  at  Aries  in  the  early  pari  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Of  his  life  no  details  are  known  except 
that  in  1337  he  lived  at  Triuquctaille,  where  he 
completed  his  translation  of  Aristotle's  "  Rhetoric." 
Many  hypotheses  have  been  put  forth  to  explain 
why  Todros,  in  signing  this  translation,  added  to 
his  name  the  words  "  mi-zcrn'  ha-Yeliudlm  "  (="'of 
the  seed  of  the  Jews"),  und  afiixed  to  the  date 
"heshhon  hn-Yisra'eiini "  (=  "chronology  of  the 
Israelites"),  although  it  Is  possible  that  he  feared 
that  he  might  be  confused  with  a  relative  of  the 
same  name  who  had  embraced  Christianity. 

Todros  made  himself  known  by  his  Hebrew  trans- 
lations of  Arabic  philosophical  works,  these  versions 
being  as  follows:  (1)  "  En  Mishpat,  hn-Dcrushim." 
a  selection  of  philosophical  aphorisms  bv  Alfarabl 
(Neubauer,  "Cat,  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No.  1339,  2; 
also  in  many  other  libraries),  which  Todros  trans- 
lated when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age:  (2) 
"Hazzalat  ha  Nefesh,"  a  rendering  of  the  physical 
and  metaphysical  sections  of  Avicenna's  "Kitab  al- 
Najah  "  (Cod.  Paris.  1023.  4) ;  (3) "  Biur."  the  Middle 
Commentary  of  Averroes  on  Aristotle's  "Hhetorie  " 
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(ib.  982,  4  ;  938,  8:  also  in  many  other  libraries) ;  (4) 
"Bi'ur  Sefer  lia-Sliir,"  the  Middle  Commentary  of 
A verroes  on  Aristotle's  *  Poetics  "  (in  many  libraries) ; 
(5)  the  following  three  treatises  of  A  verroes:  refuta- 
tion of  Avicenna's  system,  which  divided  all  things 
into  the  two  categories  of  those  whose  existence  is 
only  possible  of  themselves  while  necessary  as  a 
result  of  the  causes  from  which  they  proceed,  and 
those  whose  existence  is  necessary  of  themselves;  on 
essay  on  this  system ;  and  "  Ma'amar  be-Da'at  ha- 
gidduni,"  a  treatise  on  the  problem  whether  God 
knows  the  details  concerning  His  creatures  before 
they  are  created,  and  whether  His  creatures  exist 
potentially  before  they  arc  actually  formed  (in  many 
libraries);  (6)" Ma'amar  be  Sekcl  ha-Hayulani,"  a 
fragment  of  the  treatise  of  Averroes  on  the  hylic 
Intellect  (Cod.  Paris,  989.  2;  1028,  5). 

Bibliography  :  Cartnolv,  JlUygraphie <it* InraHtttmlt  France. 
i>.  ttl :  (irtm.  to  Mmtatimehrift.  im\  p.  si :  SlelnnchncMw, 
llrhr.  I  rl«rn.  pp.  82. 182, 1W.  285,  SIM  :  Idem.  Cat.  »<kW.  eols. 
aONKJIBO;  Kenan,  Avtrrnt*  ft  AvemiUme.  pp.  00-70. 

j.  L  Bit. 

TODROS  BEN  MOSES  YOM-TOB  (or  BON- 

DIA ) :  French  physician ;  flourished  at  Cavalllon  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  identified 
by  Steinschneider  with  Todros  ok  Cavaillon.  In 
1391  he  prepared  a  Hebrew  translation  of  a  Latin 
treatise  on  fever  by  Johanan  ibn  Masuyah  with  a 
commentary  by  Peter  of  Spain.  He  likewise  trans- 
lated other  works,  the  most  important  being  the 
treatise  of  Arnold  of  Villeneuve  on  digestive  and 
purgative  medicines. 

Bini.ior.RAFHY:  Henan-N'MilMUier,  Lc*  Errimin*  Juifi  Fran- 
p.  TM  ;  StHnnchuelder,  lltbr.  Velar*,  p.  791. 
s.  8.  K. 

TOHOROT  (•'Purifications"):  1.  Name  of  the 
sixth  and  last  order  in  the  Mishnahand  the  Tosefta. 
"Tohorot"  is  a  euphemism  for  uncleanness,  all  the 
treatises  of  this  order  dealing  with  the  laws  govern- 
ing impurity.  The  order  comprises  twelve  trea- 
tises, which,  arranged  according  to  the  number  of 
their  chapters,  are  as  follows:  Kelim  (30  chapters), 
Ohalot  (18).  Nega  im  (14),  Parah  (12),  Tohorot  (10), 
Mifcwa'ot  (10),  Niddah  (10),  Makshirin  (6).  Zabim 
(S),  Tebul  Yom  (4),  Yadayim  (4),  Ukzin  (3). 

2.  Treatise  in  the  Mishnah  and  in  the  Tosefta, 
treating  especially  of  the  lesser  degrees  of  unclean- 
ness the  effects  of  which  last  until  sunset  only.  In 
most  editions  of  the  Mishnah  it  is  the  fifth  treatise 
in  the  order  Tohorot.  It  is  divided  into  ten  chap- 
ters, comprising  ninety-six  paragraphs  In  all.  The 
contents  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Ch.  i. :  The  thirteen  regulations  concerning  the 
NBBKLAB  of  a  bird,  i.e.,  a  fowl  not  ritually  slaugh- 
tered; what  quantity  of  such  fowl  causes  unclean- 
ness as  nebelah,  and  what  quantity  uncleanness 
merely  as  other  unclean  foods;  which  parts  are  not 
included  to  make  up  the  minimum  required  quantity ; 
from  which  moment  a  head  of  cattle  not  ritually 
slaughtered  acquires  a  lesser  degree  of  uncleanness. 
i.e.,  that  of  ordinary  foods,  and  when  the  higher 
degree  of  impurity,  that  of  the  nebelah:  which  parts 
are  included  in  order  to  make  up  the  minimum 
quantity  forthe  lesser  degree,  but  notfor  the  higher 
degree  (£§  1-4);  the  mixing  of  different  unclean 
foods  to  make  up  the  required  quantity— the  size 


of  an  egg;  cases  in  which,  when  the  parts  possess 
different  degrees  of  impurity,  the  entire  quantity 
becomes  unclean  cither  in  the  lesser 
Contents  :  or  in  the  higher  degree  <?§  ">-6) :  parts 

Ch.  i.-iv.  of  a  mass  or  dough  or  a  loaf  of  bread 
connected  with  or  touching  each 
other  j  how  the  uncleanness  of  one  part  affects  the 
others  (g§  7-9). 

Ch.  ii. :  How  foods  become  impure  when  touched 
by  an  unclean  person  (§  I);  how  a  person  becomes 
unclean  through  partaking  of  impure  food  (§  2); 
difference  between  foods  not  sanctified,  those  con- 
stituting "terumah"  (see  Hrave-Offekisg).  and 
other  sanctified  foods,  as  regards  their  Incoming  un- 
clean in  the  various  degrees  (£§  3-8). 

Ch.  iii. :  Impurity  of  beverages  when  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  when  they  have  solidified:  which  drinks 
acquire  the  same  degree  of  uncleanness  in  the 
liquid  as  in  the  solid  state  (§§  1-3);  how  unclean 
foods  become  clean  by  a  change  of  the  prescribed 
quantity  (§  4);  the  degree  of  uncleanness  of  a  thing 
is  judged  from  the  condition  in  which  it  is  found 
(§  .*»);  doubtful  cases  of  uncleanness,  when  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  unclean  parts  have  been  touched 
by  the  person  in  question;  the  difference  between 
reasoning  and  unreasoning  beings  in  such  cases; 
cases  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  animal  has 
transferred  impurity  from  unclean  driuks  to  foods 
(^  6-8)- 

Ch.  if.i  Doubtful  cases  of  impurity  (§§  1-4);  six 
cases  in  which  terumah  is  burned  because  of  sus- 
pected impurity  (§§  5-«);  doubtful  cases  of  impu- 
rity in  which  the  sages  declared  the  object  to  be 
clean ;  other  doubtful  cases  in  which  the  sages  de- 
clared the  object  to  be  permissible  7-12i. 

Ch.  v. :  Regulations  concerning  various  cases  of 
doubtful  impurity. 

Ch.  vi. :  Difference  between  private  domain  ("re- 
shut  ha-yahid")  and  public  domain  ("reshut  ha- 
rabbim  ")  with  reference  to  cases  of 
Ch.  v.-x.  doubtful  impurity:  in  the  former  in 
all  doubtful  cases  objects  are  to  be 
declared  unclean;  in  the  latter,  clean  (§§  1-5); 
different  localities  which  are  considered  private  do- 
main with  reference  to  the  Sabbath,  but  public 
domain  with  regard  to  cases  of  doubtful  impurity 
(g§  6-10). 

Ch.  vii. :  Various  cases  in  which  a  thing  is  ren- 
dered unclean  by  being  touched  by  a  person  ignorant 
of  the  law  ("'am  ha-are$"):  as  such  a  person  does 
not  observe  the  laws  of  cleanliness,  his  touch  is  nec- 
essarily unclean.  Cast*  in  which  one  must  suspect 
an  'am  ha-arez  of  having  touched  foods  and  drinks, 
although  he,  personally,  may  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  If,  for  example,  the  wife  of  an  'am 
ha-arez  is  seen  to  attend  to  the  fire  in  a  stove  on 
which  a  pot  containing  terumah  is  standing,  it  must 
l>c  assumed  that  she,  although  attending  to  the  fire 
only,  has  touched  the  food  also:  women  l>eing 
generally  curious  to  find  out  what  their  neighbors 
are  cooking,  she  would  most  likely  remove  the  cover 
of  the  pot  in  order  to  discover  the  contents. 

Ch.  viii. :  Further  regulations  concerning  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  by  one  conversant  witli  the  Law 
("h*ber")  la  order  to  protect  himself  against  un- 
cleanness caused  by  the  touch  of  an  'am  ha-arez 
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<g§  1-5);  what  is  to  be  considered  fit  for  human 
food,  thus  forming  a  basis  for  the  regulations  eon* 
ee  ruing  the  impurity  of  foods  (§  6):  further  regula- 
tions concerning  the  impurity  of  beverages  7-9). 

Ch.  hc.-x. :  Concerning  olives  and  the  pressing  of 
oil ;  how  they  can  be  rendered  unclean.  Other  reg- 
ulations concerning  cleanness  and  uncleanness,  with 
special  reference  to  wine-presses. 

The  Toaefta  to  this  treatise  is  divided  into  eleven 
chapters,  and  contains  many  passages  elucidating 
the  mishnaic  treatise. 

w.  n.  J.  Z.  L. 

TOKAHAH  ("admonition.'*  "malediction"): 
The  term  used  to  connote  the  prediction  by  Moses 
of  due  punishment  in  case  of  disobedience  of  the 
divine  law  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  Israel.  It 
was  first  pronounced  in  Lev.  xxvi.,  and  repeated  in 
Deut.  xxviii.,  the  blessings  for  obedience  to  the  Law 
being  cited  first  in  both  passages.  According  to  the 
Midrash  ( Deut.  R.  i.  4),  R.  Aha  b.  Hanina  declared 
that  the  tokahah  should,  strictly  speaking,  have 
been  pronounced  by  Balaam  and  the  blessings  by 
Moses,  but  this  order  had  been  reversed  that  the 
Gentiles  might  learn  the  blessings  through  their 
prophet  Balaam,  and  that  the  children  of  Israel 
might  not  question  the  motive  of  the  tokahah  when 
given  by  their  friend  Moses.  The  Miahnah  terms 
the  tokahah  "kelalot"  (=  "curses"),  in  contradis- 
tinction to"berakot"  (=  "blessings"),  both  being 
read  together  on  public  fast-days,  and  the  whole  1 
chapter  being  assigned  to  one  person  (Meg.  iii.  6).  I 
R.  Hiyya  b.  Gammada  quoted  the  verse  "  Despise 
not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord ;  neither  Ik;  weary  of 
his  correction  "(Prov.  iii.  11)  as  a  reason  for  insisting  \ 
that  the  reading  be  continuous  and  not  in  sections, 
while  R.  Jose  b.  Abin  interpreted  it  as  implying  that 
the  portions  read  in  public  must  be  so  arranged  that 
each  passage  should  begiu  and  end  with  a  cheerful 
verse  (Yer.  ib.). 

Later  custom,  however,  forbade  any  subdivision 
of  cither  version  of  the  tokahah  (Shulhau  'Aruk, 
Orah  Hayyim,  428,  6).  The  order  of  reading  the 
sldra  "  Bcbukkotai "  for  the  third  person  called  up  to 
the  Law  is  Lev.  xxvi.  10-46,  and  that  of  "  Kl  Tabo," 
for  the  sixth,  is  Deut.  xxviii.  7-69,  both  these  sections 
beginning  and  ending  with  "good  n  verses,  with  the 
tokahah  between  them.  The  Ashkenazim  do  not 
call  up  by  name  the  person  to  whom  the  tokahah  is 
assigned  at  the  public  reading  in  the  synagogue ;  the 
Sephardim  do,  although  they  permit  him  to  read 
the  tokahah  by  himself  instead  of  through  the 
"ha'al  kore,"  or  public  reader.  In  some  congrega- 
tions the  passage  was  assigned  to  an  "  'am  Im-arez," 
who  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  text: 
hence  the  reading  of  the  tokahah  became  a  sort  of 
reproach,  so  that  many  declined  to  read  it  when 
called  up  to  do  so.  To  remedy  this  disrespect  for  a 
portion  of  the  Torah,  the  bakam  0r  rabbi  then  volun- 
teered to  read  the  passage.  In  Yiddish  parlance, 
"to  lay  the  tokahah  on  him"  means  to  curse  one 
with  all  the  contents  of  the  tokahah. 

w.  b.  J.  D.  E. 

TOLA:  1.  A  son  of  Issachar  who  had  journeyed 
to  Egypt  with  Jacob  (Gen.  iM  18).  In  the  census 
of  the  people  made  by  Moses  and  the  high  priest 


Elcazar  after  the  plague  the  Tolaites  appear  as  a 
tribe  (Num.  xxvi.  28),  and  duriug  the  reign  of  David 
they  could  put  22,600  warriors  in  the  field  (I  Chrou. 
vii.  2). 

2.  The  son  of  Piaii.  He  became  judge  in  Israel 
after  the  death  of  Abimelech.  He  dwelt  in  Shamir 
in  the  plateau  of  Ephraim.  apparently  residing  in 
the  extreme  northern  portion  near  the  borders  of 
Issacliar.  He  was  judge  for  twenty-three  years, 
and  was  buried  in  his  native  city  of  Shamir  (Judges 
x.  1-2). 

k.  o.  H.  S.  O. 

TO  LED  AN  O  (or  DE  TOLEDO):  A  family 
taking  its  name  from  Toledo,  the  city  in  which 
it  originated,  and  including  printers,  Talmudic 
scholars,  rabbis,  and  diplomats  in  Turkey,  Africa, 
Holland,  and  England,  being  still  represented  in 
Salonica,  Jerusalem,  Tiberias,  and  elsewhere.  Its 
most  important  members  are  as  follows: 

Aaron  de  Toledo :  Author  of  religious  lectures 
which  appeared  at  Sulouica  in  1795  under  the  title 
"Dibre  Hcfez." 

BlBl-miiRAl'llY  :  Contort*.  Ifore  ha-frirttt,  p.  48a;  Zndnw, 
Cat.  Hcbr.  B>«;fc«  ttrU.  Mu*.  p.  75U. 

Abraham  Toledano  :  Rabbi  in  Salonica  about 
1640;  a  contemporary  of  Shabbethai  Jonah,  with 
whom  he  corresponded. 

Abraham  de  Toledo:  Author  of  "Coplas  de 
Joseph  ha  Zaddik-  This  work  was  written  in 
Judwo  Spanish  aud  published  at  Constantinople  in 
1783. 

Daniel  Toledano:  Born  at  Miqueues;  a  friend 
of  R.  Jacob  Sasportas.  He  was  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  Talmud,  possessed  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  statesmanship,  and  acted  as  councilor  to  Sultan 
Muley  Ismail. 

Him  ioi.bapht  :  (jratx,  Otuch.  x.  280. 

Eliezer  Toledano :  A  scholar  who  went  from 
Toledo  to  Lisbon,  where  he  established  a  printing- 
house  from  which  he  issued  the  following  works  be- 
tween 1489  and  1498:  an  edition  of  the  Pentateuch 
with  the  commentary  of  Nohmanides.  David  Abu- 
darham's  work  on  the  ritual.  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
with  the  commentary  of  Kimhi,  Proverlw  with  the 
commentary  "  Blab  we-Naki,"  ami  the  "Halikot 
'Olam,"  but  neither  the"T«r  Orah  Hayyim"  nor 
any  treatise  on  the  Talmud  was  Issued*  from  his 
press,  despite  statements  to  the  contrary.  Don 
Judah  Gedaliah  (not  Yahya),  who  was  employed  in 
Eliezer  Toledatio's  printing-office,  later  established 
a  press  at  Salonica  (not  Constantinople)  with  type 
brought  from  Lisbon. 

Bibliography  :  Erich  and  0 ruber.  Km  .v  swtlnn  II..  part  38, 
p.  37;  knvMTllnsr.  </e*rh.  drr  Judtn  in  I'miUfjal.  p.HU;  N«> 
hama.  SltkW*  tWlni,  p.  198 :  *w  alao  JEW.  BMCTC.  vill.  107. 


de  Toledo:  Rabbi  at  Costa,  where  he 
died  in  1848.  He  was  the  author  of  the  collection 
of  responsa  entitled  "Mishnat  R.  Eli  ezer"  (2  vols., 
Salonica,  1853). 

Bibliography  :  Jelllnei,  £on(it«  ha-Ma*i>la\  p.  7. 

Habib  Toledano:  Son  of  Eliezer,  and  brother 
of  Abraham  and  Jonah  Toledano  j  born  at  Miqueues. 
where  he  suffered  great  hardships  throughout  his 
life.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Derek  Emuuali," 
a  commentary  on  the  Passover  Haggadah,  which 
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tva.i  published,  together  with  the  commentaries  of 
Hashi,  Samuel  ben  Melr,  and  Yom-Tob  lshbili,  under 
the  title  "Feb.  Yeshnrim  "  (Leghorn,  18118).  while  his 
apologetic  work.  "Tcrumnt  ha-Kodcsh  "  (iA.  lSOGt, 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  n  criticism  of  Rkggio. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Nept-Ohlrondl.  SfttbdM  Onl'Hr  YitracL  pp. 
II-.  114.  vt'lilrh  also  contains  Haluli  T< ileftain >'*  (feneulofrlcal 
Irw  of  ht»  family ;  SU-lnw  I  liter.  Hrhr.  Jiihl.  Mil.  54. 

Hayyim  Toledano:  Brother  of  Joseph  Tole- 
dano. About  1  TOO  he  whs  appointed  ambassador  to 
Holland  aud  England  by  Sultan  Muley  Ismail  of 
Morocco. 

BtlU.loOR.tPHV:  Gr&lz.  dutch.  X.  300. 

Hayyim  de  Toledo :  Lived  at  Salonica,  where 
he  published  his  "  Hayyim  Mednbber,"  a  collection 
of  commentaries 
ou    legal  codes 
and  rulings  (Sa- 
lonica. 1818). 

Isaac  Tole- 
dano: A  con- 
temporary of 
Elijah  Mizrahi 
ami  Turn  Ynbva: 
lived  at  Brusa 
about  1530. 

Bib  i.  looRjinir: 

Zunz,  7..  <J.p.440. 

Isaac  Tole- 
dano :  Hiibbi  at 
Sali  mica;  died 
there  iu  Nov., 
1083.  He  was 
the  teacher  of 
R  Joseph  Da- 
vid, who  deliv- 
ered u  funeral 
onuion  in  his 
lienor. 

Isaac  ben 
Joseph  Tole- 
dano :  Itahhi  in 
Salonica;  died 
Aug..  1713 

Jacob  Tole- 
dano: Corre- 
spondent of 
Elijah  Mizrahi; 

lived  at  Salonica  about  1510.  Another 
Toledano — possibly  the  one  that  sent  to 


Bibliography  :  rx?  Barrio*.  HMnrin  I'nirrrwtJuiloura.  pp. 
ttff  iv'/..  13;  Manaiwh  t..-n  Israel.  $JKS  lunuti*.  Ifetir.  traiuil.. 
p. 'atb ;  Vioewn.  (IcMhittirnix  tier  Jmitn  in  .Wi/«t(<iw<,  p. 
dUB:  Isaac  rt»  C<»ta.  hratl  und  dtt  WAUr.  Herman  iratuil. 
i>y  Mann,  p.  sflH. 

Moses  de  Toledo  :  A  resident  of  Jerusalem,  and 
thcauthorof  the  "  Hnzozerol  Mosheh;  LaTrompeta 
<le  Mosc  de  Toledo,  Divididu  en  Siete  Voces,  con  los 
Dinim  de  la  Tephilla y  Casa  de  la  Oracion  "  (Venice, 
16481,  which  is  probably  identical  with  the  "  Adver 
tencias  Devotas  "  (Prankfort-ou-thc-Main,  1641)  gen- 
erally attributed  to  him. 

Bibliography:  Wnlf.  /WW.  Iltltr.  111.  SSI :  FOrst,  BOA.  Jwi. 
Hi.  434:  K'ayaerllwr.  WlbL  Ettp^Part.-Jud,  p.  lift. 

Moses  ben  Daniel  Toledano:  A  native  of  Mi- 
queiies;  author  of  "Meleket  Im-Kudesli,"  ft  com- 
mentary on  Hashi,  published 


Interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  la  Rlanra.  Tolwio,  Formerly  u  SynajruRue. 


Jacob 

Axulal 

the  manuscript  treatises  which  the  latter  printed  at 
Leghorn  in  1803 — was  dayyan,  together  with  his 
brother  Hayyim.  at  MlqueocS  in  1748. 

Bibliography:  Zunz.  7..  <!.  p.  441  :  Stclrwclineliler.  IVrtrfrfc- 
ni»  <trr  HchriiiKthen  J/riitoWiiiffcii  dcr  KftnMAithtH  lUlr- 
lUithch  in  lirrlin.  Noa.  M,  Hrt ;  the  latter  work  also  mentions 
other  members  of  the  Toledano  funiily,  chiefly  those  llvimr  at 
HI^IIBIIMI 

Joseph  Toledano :  Son  of  Daniel,  and  brother 
of  the  ambassador  Hayyim  Toledano.  Muley  Is- 
mail, the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  who  had  received  val- 
uable assistance  from  Joseph  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Muley  Mohammed,  sent  him  to  The  Hague 
to  conclude  treaties  of  reciprocity  regarding  peace, 
navigation,  and  commerce. 


or    possessing  Christian 


Jacob  Toledano 
(Leghorn,  1803). 

Solomon  To- 
ledano:  Son  of 
Isaac  Toledano; 
died  of  t  h  c 
plague  at  Salo- 
nica in  April, 
16517. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Jellinek.  K-tif<... 
/m-.W<iitj>id.  pp. 
•M.  41. 

j       M.  K. 

TOLEDO: 

M  el  ro poli  t  an 
city  of  Gothic 
nnd  Moorish 
Spain,  and  capi- 
tal of  Old  Cas- 
tile. Jews  must 
have  been  estab- 
lished there  as 
early  as  the 
sixth  century; 
for  the  third  To- 
ledo Council 
(.riM!i|  inserted  iu 
its  canon  provi- 
sions against  the 
intermarriage  of 
Jews  and  Chris- 
linns,  an  d 
against  Jews 
holding  public 
servants.  The 


office 

eighth  Toledo  Council  (652)  confirmed  the  anti- 
Jewish  legislation  of  the  laws  of  King  Siseuand 
(Selierei.  "  Uechtsverhaltuisse  der  Juden,"  pp.  23- 
2")),  while  the  ninth  council  (654)  ordered  baptized 
Jews  to  observe  Christian  as  well  as  Jewish  feasts 

t  Aguirre.  "Collectio  Maxima  Conct  riorum  Hispantdr," 
ii.  567).  Similarly  in  681  the  twelfth  Toledo  Council 
confirmed  the  Erwicz  decrees  against  Jewish  con- 
verts to  Christianity  (Aguirre.  /.<•.  pp.  682-680).  and 
in  09:1  the  sixteenth  Toledo  Council  confirmed  the 
other  anti-Jewish  laws.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  Jews  are  reported  to  have  assisted  the 
Arabs  in  the  conquest  of  Toledo  (715).  During  the 
Arabic  period  of  the  city's  history  little  is  known  of 
the  position  of  its  Jews.  Probably  it  was  very  nd- 
vauUigcous,  and  the  Jews  doubtless  thoroughly  as- 
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Rimilated  themselves  with  the  general  population  in 
language  anil  customs,  inasmuch  as  the  minutes  of 
the  congregation  were  kept  in  Arabic  dowu  to  the 
cml  of  the  thirteenth  century  (Asher  b.  Jehicl. 
Hcsponsa,  No.  50;  Solomon  ben  Ad  ret,  Kesponsa, 
Hi.  427). 

Several  Jewish  authors  who  wrote  in  Arabic  were 
born  and  probably  educated  at  Toledo,  even  after 
its  conquest  by  the  Christ  inns,  not  to  speak  of  Judah 
ha-Lcvi  and  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  who  were  born  in 
Toledo  but  educated  at  Cordova.  Other  Jewish 
writers  iu  Arabic  were:  Abraham  ibn  al  Fakhkhur 
the  poet  (b.  iu 
Toledo:  d.  there 
1281  or  1239); 
Israel  of  Toledo 
(Zunz.  "Z.  O." 
pp.  427-428);  Is- 
rael Israeli  ben 
Joseph,  who  us 
late  as  the  second 
half  of  the  four- 
teenth century 
wrote  on  the  rit- 
ual {idem,  "Ki- 
tus,"  p.  30).  It 
is  not  surpri- 
sing, therefore, 
that  Toledo 
should  have 
I  ►ecu  the  center 
of  European  ac- 
tivity in  transla- 
tion from  Arabic 
into  Hebrew, 
Latin,  ami  Cas- 
lilian.  as  will  be 
seen  luter. 

When  Alfonso 
X.  look  Toledo 
from  the  Arabs 
he  recognized 
the  position  of 
the  Jews  by 
grunting  them 
full  equality 
with  the  Chris- 
tians; but  fric- 
tion soon  arose 
between  the 
mcmlx'rs  of  the 
two  faiths.  Al- 

fasi  refers  to  persecutions  iu  Toledo  iu  1090  (re- 
sponsiim  No.  217);  and  there  was  a  massacre  of  the 
Jewa  in  1108.  in  which  Solomon  ilm  Fnrissol  was 
murdered  (Hios.  "  Hist."  i.  189,  297).  The  equality 
of  the  Jews  with  the  Christians  was  short-lived ;  for 
in  1118  a  local  decree  was  parsed  prohibiting  any 
Jew,  or  any  convert,  from  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  a  Christian.  It  would  appear  that  the  "  nasi," 
orchief  justice,  of  the  Toledo  Jews,  who  is  mentioned 
nbout  this  time,  had  previously  had  the  right  to  hale 
Christians  before  his  court.  In  1147  Judah  b.  Jo- 
seph ibn  Ezra,  probably  a  relative  of  the  poet  and 
exegele.  was  nasi  at  Toledo,  anil  nt  the  same  time 
court  chamberlain.    In  the  same  year  many  Jewish 


Details  <j(  Interior  Ornamentation 


exiles,  driven  out  of  Arabic  Spain  by  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Almnhades,  look  refuge  in  Toledo.  The 
Jews  held  important  positions  at  court  there,  possi- 
bly owing  to  the  influence  of  Formosa,  the  Jewish 
mistress  of  Alfonso  VIII.  Thus  Hnyyuj  Alfata  be- 
came the  royal  physician.  This  favoritism  appears 
to  have  led  to  a  riot  in  Toledo  in~1178,  in  which  For- 
mosa was  killed  (Undo.  "History  of  the  Jews  of 
Spain  and  Portugal."  p.  71).  It  is  possible  that  at 
the  same  time  Judah  and  Samuel  Alnaciua  suffered 
martyrdom  (Zunz,  "Z.  G."  p.  484). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  theSbu- 

shans,  the  Al- 
Fnkhkhars,  and 
the  Alnaquas 
were  among  the 
chief  Jewish  fam- 
ilies of  Toledo, 
Samuel  ibn  Shtt- 
shan  being  nasi 
about  1204.  His 
son  Joseph  built 
a  synagogue 
which  attracted 
the  attention  of 
Abraham  ben 
Nathan  of  Lunel 
("Ha-Manbig," 
g  22),  who  set- 
tled in  Toledo 
before  1205. 
During  the 
troubles  brought 
upon  Castile  by 
the  men  of  "  Ul- 
trapuertos"  in 
1211-12  Toledo 
suffered  a  riot 
(Hios,  I.e.  pp. 
347  -  349);  and 
this  appears  to 
have  brought 
the  position  of 
the  Jews  more 
closely  to  the  at- 
tention of  the 
authorities.  In 
1219  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  be- 
c  a  m  e  more 
strictly  subject 
to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  imposed 
upon  every  Jew  over  twenty  years  old  an  annual 
poll-tax  of  one-sixth  of  a  gold  mark;  and  any 
dispute  about  age  was  to  be  settled  by  a  jury  of  six 
elders  (Jacobs,  "Sources,"  No.  1265),  who  were 
prolmbly  supervised  by  the  nasi,  at  that  time 
Solomon  hen  Joseph  ibu  Shushan.  In  the  same  year 
papal  authority  also  interfered  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Toledo  Jews,  ordering  them  to  pay  tithes  on 
houses  bought  by  them  from  Christians,  as  other- 
wise the  Church  would  be  a  considerable  loser  (Ja- 
cob*, I.e.  No.  1273). 

I'nder  Alfonso  X..  the  Wise.  Toledo  rose  in  impor- 
tance asa  center  of  Jewish  activity  in  translation  from 
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tbc  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  and  less  often  into  Latin  and 
Spanish.  Similar  activity  had  occurred  previously ; 
but  the  Jewish  translators  either  were  not  born  in 
Toledo  (us  Johannes  Ilispanensis.  who 
School  of  only  settled  there,  and  Samuel  ibn 
Transla-  Tibbon)  or  flourished  mainly  elec- 
tors Under  where  (us  Judith  ben  Solomon  ha- 
Alfoaso  X.  Kolieu  ibn  Mat  kali,  who  was  born  in 
Toledo,  but  passed  the  grrater  part 
of  his  life  in  Italy).  However  this  may  be,  the 
number  of  Jewish  translators  increased  under  the 
patronage  of  the  king.  Don  Zag  ibn  Sid  was  t  he  chief 
Compiler  of  the  Ai.konsine  Taih.es;  and  Judah 
Hows  Cohen  also  translated  works  on  astronomy 
from  Arabic  into  Spanish,  as  did  Abraham  of  Toledo 
and  Samuel  ha-Lcvi  Abnlufia.  In  medicine  Abraham 
AJfa<|iiin  was  active,  as  were  also  Hayyini  Israel 
and  judah  Cohen.  Todros  ha-Levi  was  another 
translator  of  the  same  period  and  the  same  place. 
It  is  probable  also  that  Hie  Spanish  translation 
of  "Kalilah  wa-Dimnah"  was  executed  at  Toledo 
about  this  lime. 
It  was  likewise 
at  this  period 
(12430)  that  the 
Jews  of  Toledo 
obtained  permis- 
sion from  Al- 
fonso to  build 
the  largest  ami 

most  beautiful 

synngoguc  in 
Spain,  though  a 
bull  of  Innocent 
IV.  expressly 

forbade  the  erec- 
tion of  any  new 
synagogue,  es- 
pecially any 

building  higher 
than  or  in  any 
way  superior  to 
the  surrounding 
churches  or  houses.  After  the  expulsion  this  syna- 
gogue became  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  la  Ulanca ;  and 
it  still  (liHtt)  survives  as  a  national  monument.  Its 
numerous  pillars  and  arches  render  it  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  buildings  of  the  Moorish  type  in  Spain ; 
and  during  the  nineteenth  century  itsoruameutation 
formed  the  model  for  numerous  synagogues  in 
other  countries  (see  BVXAOOOCR  ARCHITECTONIC). 

The  favorable  condition  of  the  Jews  of  Toledo 
during  Alfonso's  reign  is  indicated  by  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  poll  lax  for  Castile  paid  by  them  in 
1290— namely,  1. 1)02,902  maravedis  out  of"  the  total 
of  2,"i94.014,  the  amount  of  their  "servient"  not 
being  given  for  that  year.  In  addition  to  this  pay- 
ment, they  hud  to  pay  tribute  to  the  archbishop  in 
the  following  year  (1291:  Jacobs,  t.9.  No.  1282); 
and  there  are  necusional  indications  of  friction  be- 
tween the  royal  officers  and  the  episcopal  dignitaries 
as  fo  the  exact  limitation  of  their  taxation  rights 
over  the  Jews. 

It  was  toward  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  (probably  alsmt  180ri)  that  the  Jews  of  To- 
ledo, on  the  recommendation  of  Solomon  ben  Adret, 


Old  Juderla  of  Toledo,  rrom 

(Krnni  a  phuUYTMJih  by 


chose  as  their  spiritual  leader  Asher  ben  Jehiel  (d. 
1328),  perhaps  the  greatest  halakist  of  his  time  in 
Germany.  His  influence,  like  that  of 
Aaherites.  his  two  sons  (Jacob,  author  of  the 
"Tur."  and  Judah,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  1328),  was  directed  against  the  more  ration- 
alistic and  philosophical  tendenciesof  Jewish  Spain  . 
and  the  family  of  the  Asberites,  of  which  the  pedi- 
gree given  by  Zunz  ("Z.  O."  p.  422>  is  here  repro- 
duced, thenceforth  ruled  spiritual  matters  in  Toledo. 
In  the  great  controversy  between  the  Muimonists 
and  anti-Maimonists.  the  Jews  of  Toledo — e.g..  MeTr 
Iwn  Abraham,  Jacob  Crisp.  Jonathan  Ashkcnazi. 
Samson  b.  MeTr,  MeTr  b.  Joseph,  and  Solomon  b. 
Moses  Abudarham— supported  the  traditional  side 
(IVrles.  "II.  Salomo  b.  Abraham  b.  Adcnth,"  1WW, 
pp.  10.  41,  4«). 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  rose 
Into  prominence  in  Toledo,  Samuel  lia-Levi  Ahuluria, 
who  appears  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  treasurer  and 
general  adviser  to  Pedro  the  Cruel.    It  was  on  his 

advice  that  the 
king  established 
Muriatic  Padilla. 
his  mistress,  at 
Toledo;  and  in 
the  struggles  l»e- 
tween  Pedro  and 
his  brother 
Henry  de  Tras- 
tamaru  this  fHct 
was  cited  by  the 
adherents  of  the 
latter  as  an  ex- 
p  1  a n a  t  i o u  of 
their  opjM>sifiou 
to  Samuel  Abu- 
lafia.  On  May 
7,  13.V>,  an  at- 
tack was  made 
on  the  "  all  una. " 
or  smaller  Jew- 
ry, of  Toledo  by 

Henry  de  Tmstamam.  in  which  no  fewer  than  1.200 
Jews  were  killed  or  wounded  (Hios,  I.e.  ii.  224).  Not- 
withstanding this.  Samuel  Abulatia's  influence  and 
licbeS  grew  apace;  and,  in  addition  to  a  magnifi- 
cent private  mansion,  he  obtained  permission  to 
build  another  synagogue,  inscriptions  in  which  still 
recall  his  munificence.  After  the  expulsion  the 
synagogue  was  turned  into  a  church  and  became 
known  as  "El  Transito";  but  in  the  year  IN**  it 
was  converted  into  a  national  monument,  and  the 
interior  decorations,  which  are  in  the  finest  Moorish 
style,  were  cleansed  and  restored.  While  not  pre- 
senting so  striking  an  interior  its  St.  Maria  la  lilanca, 
the  friezes  on  the  walls  and  the  interior  lighting  by 
narrow  wiudows  uear  the  roof  make  it  remarkable, 
ami  have  led  to  imitntion  in  many  modern  syna- 
gogues (see  SvNAoiKit  K  Akch itectcri).  In  the 
very  year  (13(10)  in  which  the  synagogue  was  built 
Samuel  Abulatia  lost  his  influence  with  Pedro  and 
was  seized  and  forced  to  leave  Toledo. 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  Asberites, 
the  increasing  stringency  of  the  Castilian  laws 
against  the  Jcwsand  the  great  inducements  held  out 
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to  thorn  to  accept  baptism  led  to  a  large  number  of 
conversions,  either  forced  or  voluntary,  at  Toledo. 
The  converts  ("converses")  were  freed  from  the 
ami-Jewish  legislation  of  the  Cortes,  and  had  at  the 
same  time  relations  with  and  support  from  their 
former  brethren  in  faith;  and  their  political  and 
social  influence  was  increased.  This  condition  of 
things  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  ecclesiastics  of 
Toledo;  and  the  complaints  and  bickerings  between 
the  two  parties  led  to  a  violent  outbreak  against  the 
con  versus,  lasting  three  weeks  (July  19  to  Aug.  9, 
1367),  during  which  no  fewer  than  1,600  houses 
were  burned  and  a  considerable  number  of  conver- 
ses lost  their  lives  (Rios,  I.e..  iii.  149;  for  the  details 
see  Jkw.  Encyc.  viii.  819,  *  t.  Mahanos).  Notwith- 
standing, or  perhaps  in  consequence  of,  this,  a  trib- 
ute of  no  less  than  20,000  doubloons  was  extorted 
from  the  Jews  of  Toledo  by  the  king  (June  6, 1369). 
Friction  continued  to  exist  between  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  and  the  Jews.  Thus  a  quarrel  arose  be- 
tween the  monastery  of  St.  Ursula  and  the  Toledo 


Asher  and  Israel  b.  Joseph  Alnaqua.  Four  years 
later,  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  villages  of 
Carlo  and  Santa  were  summoned  before  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  to  account  for  their  action  on  the 
day  of  the  riots      No.  1817). 

This  was  practically  the  ruin  of  the  Toledo  Jewry. 
Only  a  few  years  later  Henry  III.  threatened  the 
Jews  with  slavery  if  they  did  not  pay  all  their  taxes 
(ib.  No.  1300);  and  the  next  year  John  II.  with- 
drew civil  jurisdiction  from  them  and  entrusted  it  to 
the  alcaldes.  Ferrer  visited  the  city  for  a  fortnight 
in  May,  1411,  with  the  result  that,  as  stated  above, 
the  synagogue  was  turned  into  the  Church  of  St. 
Maria  la  Blauca.  In  truth,  the  majority  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  massacre  of  1891  had  saved  their  lives 
by  becoming  converted;  so  tliat  very  few  true  be- 
lievers  still  remained  in  the  city,  and  the  history  for 
the  following  century  deals  mainly  with  the  con- 
versos.  These  were  deprived  in  1419  of  all  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  public  office  ((7*.  No.  1264);  and  on 
June  15,  1449,  thirteen  of  them  were  turned  out  of 
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aljama  with  regard  to  certain  rights  connected 
with  the  Jewish  abattoirs  (Jacobs,  I.e.  No.  1291). 
Nevertheless,  Archbishop  Pedro,  on  May  17,  1388, 
appointed  his  own  physician,  Hayyim,  as  judge  of 
the  Jews  throughout  the  whole  archbishopric  during 
the  absence  of  Rabbi  Don  Zuiema  al-Fakhkhar 
(Rioe,  Le.  p.  257).  The  king,  however,  claimed  the 
right  of  confirmation  for  this  office  (Jacobs,  I.e.  No. 
1294). 

In  the  terrible  massacres  of  1891,  induced  by  the 
violent  exhortations  of  Vicente  Febker,  the  city 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  appalling  out- 
breaks. Hitherto  the  nobles  of  Toledo  had  on  the 
whole  done  their  part  in  protecting  the  Jews;  but 
when  the  agitation  reached  that  city  (Aug.  5)  they 
were  found  among  the  most  violent  in  the  onslaught 
on  the  larger  Jewry.  This  had  resisted  the  attacks 
of  Henry  II. ;  but  it  was  now  entered  by  the  rioters 
at  different  gates,  almost  all  the  Jews  being  put  to 
death,  and  their  houses  and  synagogues  sacked. 
Many  of  the  latter  edifices  were  torn  down.  Among 
the  victims  of  the  riots  were  Chief  Rabbi  Judah  b.  I 


office  as  "suspects  in  faith,"  among  them  being 
members  of  the  Luncz,  Lopez,  Gonzalez,  Herrera, 
and  Cota  families,  afterward  distinguished  among 
the  Maranos,  whose  very  name  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  Toledo  at  this  time  (Rios,  I.e.  iii.  128). 
The  converse*  did  not  yield  their  positions  without 
a  struggle.  There  was  even  another  riot  in  1467,  in 
which  they  appear  to  have  got  the  better  of  their 
oppressors;  for  In  the  same  year  they  were  forbid- 
den to  bear  arms  thenceforth,  and  in  the  following 
year  their  exclusion  from  public  office  was  confirmed 
by  Ferdinand  IV.  (Jacobs.  I.e.  No.  1822). 

The  few  writers  whose  birth  or  activity  connects 
them  with  Toledo  after  1891  are  mainly  converts,  as 
Martin  of  Toledo,  the  mathematician;  Juan  de  Es- 
pafia  and  Rodrigo  Ceta,  the  poets;  and  Alfonso  de 
Spina,  the  controversialist,  who  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest the  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  A  further  indica- 
tion of  the  low  condition  to  which  the  Jews  of 
Toledo  had  fallen  is  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to 
pay  only  2,600  maravedis  for  their  servicio  to  the 
I  archbishop  (1474).    Though  freed  from  taxes  upon 
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inheritance  throughout  Castile,  at  Toledo  the  Jews 
had  to  pay  on  succeeding  to  the  property  of  llieir 
fathers. 

Though  the  Inquisition  was  first  introduced  at 
Seville,  in  Jan.  6,  1481,  the  largest  number  of  autos 
da  fe  in  Spain  during  the  existence  of  the  Jews  there 
were  held  at  Toledo.  In  1484  many  Jews  were  rec- 
onciled by  the  Inquisition  (ih.  No.  1260).  An  auto 
da  fe  was  held  on  Di  e.  10.  i486,  at 

Introduc-  which  no  fewer  than  1.G40  were  ab- 
tion  of  the  solved  or  reconciled,  ami  others  on  Jan. 

Inquisi-  15.  March  15.  and  May  Tin  the  follow- 
tion.  Ing  year,  when  822  were  reconciled.  In 
1488  two  autos  were  held,  on  May  24 
and  July  30.  respectively,  at  the  former  of  which  21, 
and  at  the  latter  10,  Jews  were  burned,  400  others 
being  punished 
later.  The 
tragedy  of  La 
Claudia  was 
immediately 
connected  with 
the  Jewry  of 
Toledo;  and  a 
representation  of 
the  punishment 
of  the  victims  is 
still  extant  in 
one  of  the  clois- 
ters of  the  ca- 
thedral. The 
affair  is  said  to 
have  had  a  de- 
termining Influ- 
ence in  connec- 
tion with  the 
expulsion  winch 
took  place  two 
years  later, 

Toledo  was 
practically  the 
center  of  the 
Spanish  Jewry 
in  Christian 

Spain.  Uesides  the  writers  already  mentioned, 
both  Judah  ha-Lcvi  and  Abraham  ibn  K/.ra  wen- 
born  at  Toledo,  though  both  left  it  early  for 
Cordova:  Abraham  ibn  Dand  whs  a  Toledan:  Ju- 
dah al-Harizi  was  born  ami  passed  most  of  his 
life  in  the  city.  Among  the  payyctauiui  of  To- 
ledo may  be  mentioned  Joseph  b.  Israel,  Jacob  b. 
Eleazar,  am!  Mar  Isaac  b.  Jacob.  Of  secular  poets 
may  be  mentioned  Judah  ibn  Shabbcthal  ami  Jehiel 
b.  Asher.  Besides,  the  astronomer  Israel  Israeli  the 
Younger  deserves  notice,  as  well  as  Joseph  Nnhmias 
and  Abraham  ibn  Zarzal,  though  the  last  named 
was  more  of  an  astrologer,  Toledo  Iteing  a  center 
for  the  magic  arts  generally.  It  is  said  that  Michael 
Scott  learned  his  magic  from  a  Toledo  Jew  named 
Andreas,  who  translated  works  on  magic  from  the 
Arabic.  Judah  ibn  Balaam  the  grammarian,  Judah 
ben  Shabbethai  the  satirist,  anil  the  cabalisis  Shem- 
Tob  ben  Jacob, Joseph  ibn  Wakkar,  and  Joseph  ben 
Judah  lived  there;  and  Jonah  Gcrondi,  Tndros  Abu- 
lafia,  Moses  Narboni,  Solomon  Zarfati,  and  Azariah 
ben  Joseph  (Honafos  Astruc)  were  among  the  vis- 


itors to  the  city.    After  the  arrival  of  Ashcr  b.  Je- 
hiel, Toiedo  was  distinguished  as  a  center  of  Tal- 
mudic  study  also.    Jeroham  b.  Mcshullam  lived 
there,  as  did  Aaron  ben  Joseph  ha-Levi 
Rabbis  and  Toledo  (for  a  short  time  about  1891); 
Scholars.    Menahemb.  Aaron  was  an  authority  on 
the  ritual  there  about  1374;  Samuel 
Sevillo  and  Joshua  Levi  b.  Joseph  learned  the  Tal- 
mud at  Toledo.  Melf Cohen,  the  casuist,  lived  there, 
and  Isaac,  the  father  of  Joseph  Can*,  was  born 
then';  while  the  name  of  the  first  printer  in  Portu- 
gal, Eleazar  Toledo,  indicates  his  connection  with 
the  Spanish  city. 

At  one  time  the  whole  of  the  southwest  portion  of 
the  city  was  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  there  were  two 
Jewish  quarters — the  Alcana,  or  smaller  Jewry,  and 

the  Juderia  it- 
self, in  which 
both  the  still  ex- 
tant synagogues 
were  located. 
The  Jewish 
quarters  were 
surrounded  by 
a  wall  after  the 
Catholic  mon- 
arch* at  the  Cor- 
tes of  Toledo  in 
1480  had  ordered 
that  all  Jews 
should  be  sepa- 
rated into  special 
*  barrios. " 

To  nibs  tones 
of  the  old  To- 
ledo Jewry  are 
still  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  the 
Inscriptions  on 
them  have  been 
published  by 
Luzzatto  under 
the  title  "Anne 
Zikkaron." 

Hon  .tons  a  en  v  :  Zmiz.  Z.  d,  pp.  lot-441 :  Jwohs,  .V.mrr«*.  pp. 
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K.  C.  J. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO.    See  Onto. 

TOLEDOT  YESHTJ'.    See  Jesis  in  Jewish 

Lkqknp. 

TOLERANZPATENT.    See  Joseph  II. 

TOLL,  gee  I.Eiiizoi.i.. 

TOMASHOV,  JACOB  B.  SIMEON:  Polish 
rabbi  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  father  is 
Styled  "  ha-Kadosh,"  a  term  generally  given  to  a 
martyr,  so  that  Simeon  may  have  been  martyred 
during  the  massacres  instigated  by  Chmiri.mcki. 
Jacob  was  probably  rabhi  nt  Nemlrov,  where  his 
wife  and  three  sons  were  murdered  in  1648.  He 
then  resolved  to  emigrate  to  Palestine,  but  seems  to 
have  remained  for  several  years  in  Venice,  when-  he 
published  hls"Ohcl  Ya'aHob"  (1667).  a  homily  on 
that  part  of  the  Pentateuch  which  deals  with  the 
"Akedali.  He  left  a  work,  as  yet  unpublished,  en- 
titled "Toledot  Ya'akob."  which  contains  homilies 
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on  the  Pentateuch,  the  preceding  work  probably 
bring  a  part  of  it. 

hit-Srfaiim,  p.  1».  No.  .174: 
YirracK  p.  182;  SU-lmn-hui-i- 

s.  M.  Ski.. 

TOMBS:  From  the  earliest  times  the  Hebrews 
practised  burial  of  the  dead  ("Op,  whenec  "kebor" 
=  ktoDih"),  bo  that  cremation,  which  was  custom- 
ary among  the  Moabitesaud  Edomitcs,  was  regarded 
by  the  Jewish  prophets  as  sinful  and  inhuman 
(Amos  ii.  1),  and  was  used  only  as  an  additional 
punishment  in  the  case  of  criminals  (Josh.  vii.  25; 
but  see  I  Sam.  xxxi.  12).  The  most  primitive  mode 
of  burial  seems  to  have  been  either  to  throw  the 
corpse  into  a  pit  or  to  pile  stones  over  it  wherever 
it  hapjiened  to  be  at  the  time  of  death,  au  analogy 


passage,  which  refers  to  Joab,  shows  that  this  custom 
was  not  restricted  to  the  burial  of  kings  and  proph- 
ets, as  Winer  ("B.  R."  i.  444)  has 
Single      supposed.    The  custom  of  interring 
Tombs.     Jewish  kings  in  their  castles,  close  to 
the  Temple  wall,  isseverely  condemned 
by  the  prophet  (Ezek.  xliii.  7-9),  this  criticism  show- 
ing that  graves  were  considered  unclean,  and  were 
therefore  not  to  be  made  near  human  habitations 
(Num.  xix.  16).  Graves  were,  accordingly,  outside  the 
cities  (Luke  vii.  12;  John  xi.  30),  or,  according  to  rab- 
binical precepts,  fifty  ells  from  the  town  (IJ.  P».  ii.  9). 
A  special  field  thus  came  to  be  set  apart  for  the  dead, 
but  the  simple  methods  of  burial  observed  by  the 
Jews  prevented  any  development  of  a  necropolis 
resembling  the  Greek  or  the  modern  Italian  type. 
Special  care  was  taken  to  keep  lepers  separated  from 
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being  found  in  the  Mosaic  law  that  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals which  had  been  killed  must  be  covered  with 
dust  on  the  place  where  it  had  been  poured  out 
(Lev.  xvii.  13).  According  to  Josh.  vii.  2fi,  the  re- 
mains of  Achau  were  buried  under  a  heap  of  stones 
in  the  valley  of  Achor,  and  the  corpse  of  a  con- 
quered king  was  similarly  interred  (i'6.  viii.  29), 
while  Absalom's  body  was  thrown  into  a  pit  in  the 
forest,  and  covered  with  stones  (II  Sam.  x  viii.  17). 
Adam  and  Eve  are  said  to  have  been  taught  inter- 
ment by  seeing  a  raven  bury  its  young  in  the  sand 
(Pirke  K.  El.  xxl.),  and  eveu  Moses  interred  an 
Egyptian  in  the  very  place  where  he  had  killed  him 
(Ex.  ii.  12). 

Single  burial  was  customary  in  ancient  times,  as 
is  still  the  case  among  many  peoples  and  in  many 
lauds.  The  most  natural  method  was  to  bury  one's 
dead  near  the  house  on  one's  own  land,  as  is  clear  from 
I  Sam.  xxv.  1  and  I  Kings  ii.  84.  while  the  latter 


others  in  death  as  well  ils  in  life,  and  Hie  body  of  a 
leprous  king  was  accordingly  buried  in  the  open 
field  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  23).  The  graves  of  the  com- 
mon people  wen.1  likewise  kept  separate  from  those 
of  the  wealthy  and  prominent  (II  Kings  x xiii.  6; 
Jer.  xxvi.  28). 

The  tomb  is  to  the  dead  what  the  house  is  to  the 
living,  so  that  the  grave  is  termed  a  "house"  (Isa. 
xiv.  1H),  or  the  "long  home"  (Eccl.  xli.  A),  while  in 
Job  xxx.  23  it  is  called  "  the  house  appointed  for  all 
living."  The  terrors  associated  with  it  arc  expressed 
by  the  terms  "pit"  (Isa.  xiv.  19,  xxx  viii.  18),  or 
"pit  of  destruction"  (Ps.  lv.  24),  while  the  appro- 
priate metaphor  "silence"  xciv,  17,  cxv.  17) 
is  still  in  current  use  among  the  Jews.  The  powers 
of  death  are  implied  by  the  words  "  hell "  ("  sheol ") 
and  "destruction*  ("abaddon";  Pro  v.  x  v.  Uj  Job 
xxvi.  6).  The  later  Jewish  terms,  on  the  other 
hand,  contain  no  ullusion  to  the  horror  of  death,  the 
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cemetery  being  culled  simply  the  "house  of  graves" 
(nnapri  tfSb.  or  the"  house  of  eternity  "(fO^P  rV3: 
see  Bed.  xii.  5),  or  even,  in  a  euphemistic -sense,  the 
"house  of  life"  (Q"nn  fV3). 

The  wealthy  untl  prominent  followed  the  custom 
of  the  neighboring  country  of  Egypt,  and  prepared 
their  tombs  in  their  own  lifetime,  often  on  an  elab- 
orate scale,  as  is  evident  from  the  allusious  to  Jacob 
(Oen.  xlix.  29.  30;  I.  5.  18).  Asa  (II  Chrou.  xvi.  14). 

Shcbnu  (Isa.  xxii.  16).  and  Joseph  of 
Family     Arimathea  (Matt,  xx  vil.  60),  the  refcr- 
Sepulchers.  ence  in  all  these  instances  being  to 

family  sopulchera,  which  were  the  rule. 
This  is  confirmed  by  such  phrases,  frequently  used  in 
mentioning  the  Patriarchs  and  David,  as  "gathered 


stances  of  prominent  men  who  were  interred  there. 
This  custom  has  increased  in  the  course  of  time  to 
such  an  extent  that  many  Jews  make  a  point  of 
speuding  their  last  days  in  Palestine  94 >  as  to  be 
buried  there. 

Desecration  of  a  tomb  was  regarded  as  a  grievous 
sin,  and  in  ancient  times  the  sanctity  of  the  grave 
was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
Desecra-    chosen  as  a  place  of  worship,  thus  cx- 
tion  and    plaining  the  circumstance  that  a  sacred 
Conae-      stone ("  mn??chah")  wasset  on  Rachel's 
cration.     grave,  and  that  sacred  trees  or  stones 
always  stood  near  the  tombs  of  the 
righteous.    The  ancient  Hcdouiti  custom  of  placing 
the  graves  of  their  ancestors  and  of  men  of  superior 


Traditional  Tombs  or  the  kimus,  kkak  Jkki-salbx. 


unto  his  fathers," "slept  with  his  fathers. "or "gath- 
ered unto  his  people."  Not  only  was  this  true  of 
kings  and  men  of  prominence  (II  Kings  ix.  2H:  II 
Chron.  xxxii.  33.  xxxv.  24;  I  Mace.  ii.  70,  Ix.  19, 
xiii.  25),  but  the  custom  was  a  general  one  (Gen. 
xxiii.  20:  Judges  viii.  32;  II  Sam.  II.  82;  I  Kings 
xiii.  22;  Tobit  xiv.  10).  and  it  was  the  natural  desire 
of  those  who  died  away  from  home  to  be  buried  in 
the  family  grave  (Oen.  xlvii.  29;  II  Sam.  xix.  88; 
I  Kings  xiii.  22.  31  j  Neh.  li.  8).  One  who  could  not 
hope  to  be  interred  thus  was  at  least  eager  to  rest 
in  bis  native  country  (II  Mace.  v.  10)  and  in  holy 
ground  (Josephus.  "  Ant."  x.  4,  $5  8).  From  the  Tal- 
mudic  period  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  the  de- 
sire of  all  pious  Jews  to  be  buried  in  the  sacred  soil 
of  Palestine ;  and  the  Talmud  itself  enumerates  in- 


sanctity  on  high  mountain  peaks  was  imitated  by 
the  Israelites,  who  located  the  tomb  of  Aaron  on 
Mount  Hot,  The  mountain  summit  thus  became  a 
place  of  worship  of  the  divinity,  and  may,  by  a 
slight  extension  of  the  term,  be  designated  ast-Bboo, 
since  it  was  partly  holy  and  partly  unclean.  Traces 
of  such  place's  of  worship  can  still  be  found  in  Pal- 
estine, and  the  Mnhnmmcdans  in  like  manner  use 
high  places  as  burial-grounds.  *  In  this  respect  the 
usage  corresponds  precisely  to  what  we  find  to-day. 
The  '  makam  '  is  the  place  of  the  saint.  It  is  pref- 
erably on  a  hilltop,  but  may  simply  Ik-  a  tomb  of  a 
saint  in  a  rude  enclosure  under  the  open  heavens, 
or  the  tomb  may  be  in  a  little  building,  usually 
with  a  dome,  called  a  'kublwh'"  (Curtiss,  "Primi- 
tive Semitic  Religion  To-Day."  p.  143,  London. 
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1902;  sec  illustration  annexed  to  p.  178:  "Grave  of 
Holy  Man  near  Medeba  n). 

No  stranger  might  be  interred  in  a  family  sepul- 
cber(Matt.  xxvii.  60);  audtlie  Nabatwan  inscriptions 
contain  curses  against  those  who  desecrate  the  fam- 
ily tombs  (Neubauer.  in  "Studia  Biblica."  i.  212).  a 
similar  inscription  being  found  on  the  sarcophagus 
of  Eshmunazar,  King  of  Sidon.  Freedmen.  how- 
ever, were  buried  in  the  family  tombs  of  their 
former  masters.  Violation  of  the  tomb  was  punish 
able  by  fines  (Schurcr,  "Gcsch."  3d  ed.,  iii.  54). 

The  preference  for  family  scpulchers  resulted  in 
the  development  of  a  monumental  style  of  tomb  in 


Interment  in  the  rocks  of  the  hills  was  suggested 
to  the  Phcnicians  by  the  natural  conformation  of 
the  country,  which  contained  caves  every  where  that 
required  artificial  agencies  only  for  the  final  touch. 
These  cave-tombs  were  often  situated  at  heights 
which  seemed  almost  inaccessible;  and  where  no 
natural  caverns  were  formed  in  the  walls  of  the 
rock,  rectangulnr  and  roomy  caves  were  artificially 
made  by  hewing  excavations  into  the  stone  from 
above,  while  occasionally  subterranean  chambers 
were  cut  with  lofty  walls  in  which  the  graves  were 
made.  According  to  a  Palestinian  explorer,  14  the 
Phctiician  sepulchral  chambers  at  Sidon  and  at  Tyre 


Axcikmt  Tombs  oi'tsidx  thk  City  Walls  or  Jkbu&alim. 


Palestine  as  elsewhere.  Although  such  structures 
afforded  ample  opportunity  for  a  display  of  pomp 

and  for  the  employment  of  sculpture 
Bock-  and  painting,  as  is  shown  by  Egypt, 
Tombs.     the  Jews  did  not  bend  their  energies 

in  that  direction.  Despite  their  Insig- 
nificant appearance,  however,  these  tombs  are  the 
very  ones  which  testify  to  the  activity  of  the  former 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  since  the  graves,  hewn 
into  the  solid  rock,  have  shown  themselves  proof 
against  decay.  Few  of  these  tombs  reflected  any 
architectural  credit  on  the  Jews,  since  they  were 
mere  feeble  imitations  of  the  work  of  the  Phenlcians 
and  developed  no  originality  of  their  own. 


consist  for  tike  most  part  of  quadrangular  vaults 
with  three  half-arched  niches,  one  facing  the  en- 
trance, and  the  other  two  on  the  sides.  The  Jewish 
tombs,  on  the  other  hand,  am  low,  oblong  chambers 
with  many  rows  of  partitions,  so  that  the  corpses 
are  separated  only  by  a  small  stone  ridge.  The 
Pbeniclan  structures  apparently  contained  sar- 
cophagi, while  the  plan  of  the  Jewish  tombs  shows 
that  they  were  intended  for  corpses  wrapped  in 
cloth"  (Van  de  Velde,  "Reise  Dnrch  Syrien  und 
Palastina."  German  transl.  bv  K.  G6bel.  i.  235,  Leip- 
sic,  1855). 

According  to  the  results  thus  far  obtained,  three 
different  types  of  Palestinian  tombs  may  In-  distin- 
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guishcd:  (I.)  Tombs  hewn  in  the  rock,  which  are 
the  most  numerous,  stare  the  soft  limestone  of  the 
Palestinian  hills  fuvored  their  Construction.  A  char- 
acteristic feature  of  these  lomlwis  the  preference  for 
entire  walls  instead  of  pillars  { Kenan.  "  Mission  do 
Phenicic,"  p.  822).  Tliese  Jewish  sepulchers  ure 
simple,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  Egyp- 
tian pyramids.  They  are  entirely  unadorned  with 
paintings;  and  only  those  of  a  comparatively  recent 
period  contain  inscriptions.  Of  this  type  of  tombs 
three  varieties  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  Single 
Chambers  without  doon  or  other  means  of  closing 
them  and  with  but  one  grave,  hewn  vertically  into 
the  ground.  (2)  Single  chambers  with  several 
graves,  which  might  bo  either  (</)  shelf-braves,  in 
which  the  corpses  were  laiii  on  stone  shelves  which 
ran  along  the  sides  of  the  rock  and  which  were  often 
hewn  breadthwise  into  it.  so  that  a  sort  of  over- 
hanging vault  ("arcosolia")  was  formed;  or  ('>) 
thrust-graves,  quadrangular  galleries,  which  were 
cut  lengthwise 
into  the  cliff, 
and  into  which 
the  liodirs  were 
thrust  horizon- 
tally. These 
g a  1 1 e r I e 8 ,  or 
niches,  which 
were  called 
"kok"  (plural, 

"  kokt n")  by 

the  Habbis,  hail 
a  length  of  about 

I.  8  meter,  a 

width  of  o.4fl 
meter,  and  n 
height  of  0.45 
meter,  and  inuy 

lw  regarded  as 

the  specifically 
Jewish  type 
of  grave.  (8) 
Tombs  of  large 
size  with  con- 
necting cham- 
bers, which.  If 
not  located  in  a 

natural  cave  about  the  level  of  the  ground,  were 
reached  by  small  stairways  hewn  into  the  rock. 
Tombs  entered  by  vertical  shafts,  like  those  con- 
structed by  the  Egyptians,  have  not  thus  far  been 
discovered  in  Palestine. 

(II  )  Artificial  tombs,  which  are  of  later  date  and 
occur  less  frequently.  They  may  be  Compared  with 
the  mod.- n  Egyptian  graves,  which  consist  of  "an 
oblong  vault,  having  an  arched  roof,  .  .  .  made 
large  enough  lo  contain  four  or  more  bodies.  Over 
the  vault  is  constructed  an  oblong  monument  (called 
'  tarkechch  ')  of  stone  or  brick,  with  a  stela  or  up- 
right stone  ('  sbahid  ')  at  the  head  and  fool  "  (Line. 
"  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egvplians," 

II.  302.  London,  1*46 ;  5th  ed.  ii.  999). 

(HI.)  Sarcophagi,  which  were  anthropoid  in  shape 
among  the  Pbeniciuns.  but  which  consisted  in  their 
Hebrew  type  simply  of  troughs,  cut  to  the  length 
of  the  body  and  hewn  vertically  in  the  walls.  They 


Interior  Vli-w  of  the  Traditional  Tomb*  of  the  Judgva.  Stiowiritf  A milinelnrul  of  V nulls. 
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were,  therefore,  virtually  Bhelf-graves,  although 
they  also  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  vertical 
tombs. 

The  two  types  chiefly  known  to  the  Rabbis 
were  thrust-graves  ("  kokim  "J  and  vertical  graves 
("kebarot  ").  neither  of  which  might  be  constructed 
on  a  festival,  although  it  was  permitted  to  tledicate 
the  former  if  the  communal  interests  required  it 
(M.  K.  i.  6).  A  tnnnaitic  and  an  amoraic  Baying  state 
that  kokim  were  dug.  while  kebarot  were  built. 
Thrust-graves  were  so  little  known  among  the  Jews 
of  the  later  period  that  Maimonidesdid  not  mention 
them  in  his  codification  of  the  passages  bearing  on  the 
subject,  alluding  only  to  the  earth-grave  ("keber"). 
A  section  of  the  Mishnah,  however,  clearly  explains 
the  construction  of  a  family  tomb  (B.  B.  vi.  8). 

In  ease  one  sold  a  place  of  burial  to  an  associate, 
or  obtained  one  from  him.  he  might  make  the  inner 
room  four  ells  brood  and  six  ells  long,  the  height  of 
the  cave  being  given  in  Tosef.,  B.  11.  vi.  22  as  four 

ells.  In  this 
room,  moreover, 
he  might  con- 
struct eight  cav- 
ities, three  in 
either  side  wall, 
and  two  in  the 
narrow  wall 
faciug  the  en- 
Irancc.  Each 
cavity  was  four 
ells  in  length, 
seven  in  height, 
ami  six  in  width 
(the  Tosef., 
however,  made 
the  height  seven 
"  tefal^im,"  or 
handbreadths, 
an  extra  p-fah 
being  added  for 
the  arched  cover 
of  the  sarcopha- 
gus). 

According  to 
R  Simeon,  "the 
inner  room  of 

the  cave  is  six  ells  broad  and  eight  ells  long,  and 
it  contains  thirteen  cavities,  four  on  the  riglrt,  four 
on  the  left,  three  opposite  the  entrance,  anil  one 
on  each  side  of  it."  The  owner  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  lomb  was  situated  was  required  to  grant 
a  frontage  of  six  ells  square,  so  as  to  admit  the  bier 
and  its  bearers.  The  purchaser  of  the  vault  might 
from  its  interior  open  an  additional  one  to  the  right 
and  one  to  the  left  of  the  original  tomb.  In  the 
opinion  of  |{.  Simeon,  however,  the  purchaser  might 
open  an  additional  vault  on  each  of  the  four  sides, 
while  K  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  regarded  this  as  de- 
pendent on  the  formation  of  the  rock  (see  Samuel  b. 
Hefr's  commentary  ml  Inc.,  and  the  plan  given  in  ail 
editions  of  the  Talmud). 

As  the  honor  of  the  dead  was  carefully  guarded, 
the  Talmud  entered  into  a  discussion  of  H.  Simeon's 
scheme  of  construction,  which  allowed  two  graves 
at  the  entrance  since  visitors  to  the  tomb  would 
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necessarily  have  to  step  on  them.  To  the  sugges- 
tion tlmt  they  might  project  from  the  wall  like  bolts 
from  a  floor,  the  retort  was  given  tliat  not  even  an 
ass  (or,  according  to  Yer.,  not  even  a  dog)  would  be 
buried  in  such  a  fashion.  They  could,  therefore, 
be  located  only  in  the  corners  of  the  cave  opposite 


the  entrance,  and  must  have  been  sunk  deep  in  Ha- 
waii, otherwise  they  would  have  touched  each  other 
(B.  B.  101b).  The  Palestinian  source,  however,  pre- 
supposes a  special  construction  of  the  cave  itself, 
and  considers  it  allowable  to  have  two  cavities,  one 
above  the  other,  provided  the  cave  was  protected 
against  trampling  (Yer.  B.  B.  15c). 

A  field  in  which  such  graves  were  located  was 
subject  to  special  laws.  Trees  might  not  be  planted 
upon  it,  nor  might  seed  be  sown  in  it. 
Laws  About  In  Oh.  xviii.  4  the  corrupt  form  mc 

Tomba.  P313  appears,  which  was  erroneously 
derived  in  M.  £.  5b  from  "baka." 
since  it  was  the  scene  of  wailing  and  lamentation 
over  the  dead.  Tosef.,  Oh.  xvii.  1,  however,  has 
the  better  reading  D'3V3  mc,  with  the  correct  in- 
terpretation:  "A  kokim  field  is  one  in  which  the 
earth  has  been  dug  up  and  cavities  excavated  at 
the  sides."  Such  niches  were  known  to  all  ancient 
Semitic  races;  the  NabaUeans  called  them  "gob," 
and  the  Palmvrenes  "gamchin"  (Krauss,  "Lehn- 
worter,"  ii.  2S'i;  I.  Law,  ib.).  The  pious  will  rise 
from  the  dead  by  means  of  these  nlches(Targ.  Cant, 
viii.  5).  which  in  other  passages  are  described  as 
cavities  ("mehilot"  ;  Ket.  111a). 

Outside  of  Palestine  the  custom  of  interring 
bodies  in  galleries  was  continued  in  the  Catacombs; 
but  among  the  Jews  the  single  grave  became  more 
common,  as  was  also  the  case  in  Babylonia,  where 
the  soil  was  sandy.  Later  information  concerning 
the  subject  is  found  in  a  rcsponBum  by  Nnfronai, 
gaon  of  Sura,  who  was  asked  whether  the  face  of  a 
corpse  laid  In  a  cavity  should  remain  exposed,  or 
whether  it  should  be  covered  with  earth  (Kohut, 
"  Aruch  Completum,"  iv.  210).  The  Jewish  graves 
in  Carthage  have  the  exact  measurements  of  the 
rabbinical  kokim. 

Many  natural  graves  have  lieen  preserved  in  Pal- 
estine. Vnn  de  Velde  {I.e.  i.  180)  saw  at  the  ancient 
Cauaanitish  town  of  Hazor  a  vault,  called  "kabur," 


or  grave-cellar,  which  he  declared  must  have  a  very 
large  subterranean  chamber,  though  the  entrance 
was  filled  up. 

Among  the  famous  graves  which  have  been  partly 
preserved,  and  more  or  less  accurately  identified", 
may  be  mentioned  the  tombs  of  David,  John  Hyr- 
canus,  Alexander  Jannaus,  Herod,  and 
Famous     most  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings:  also 
Grave*.     the  tomb-chambers  of  Helena  of  Adia- 
bene.  and  the  tomb  of  St.  James  with 
the  very  ancient  inscription  "Bene  Hczir."   All  of 
these  graves,  which  are  of  the  kokim  type,  are  at 
Jerusalem. 

No  less  renowned  are  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs 
at  Hebron,  Joshua's  tomb  at  Thamna,  the  tomb  of 
the  Maccabees  at  Modein,  and  the  grave  of  Arche- 
laus  at  Bethlehem,  while  Jewish  legends  know  also 
numerous  other  graves  of  prophets  and  rabbis  in 
Palestine  and  Babylonia  (sec  Lunez.  "Jerusalem,"  i. 
71  et  seq.,  where  about  300  are  mentioned),  which  still 
receive  great  honor,  even  from  Mohammedans. 
That  so  few  tombs  have  been  preserved  is  due.  ac- 


Tombatone  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
(i.u.  m_  n.ic,  fcdc«»»,  tuij.) 


cording  to  the  Jewish  traveler  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
to  the  fact  that  "the  graves  of  the  Jews  are  situated 
about  three  miles  from  Jerusalem.  In  ancient  times 
the  dead  were  buried  in  caves,  and  each  grave  was 
marked  with  the  year  of  death  [" ta'rikh."  which, 
however,  can  hold  good  ouly  of  the  medieval 
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period],  but  the  Christian!)  destroyed  the  graves, 
und  used  the  stones  for  building-material  ■  ("  J.  Q. 
It."  vil.  128).  It  is  clear,  therefore,  thut  the  same 
fate  was  then  befalling  the  Jewish  monuments 
which  is  still  annihilating  them,  like  all  other  antiq- 
uities of  the  Holy  Land. 

In  ancient  times  the  graves  had  but  one  enemy, 
the  ravenous  jackal  (Pliny.  "Hist.  Nat."  viii.  44). 
and  the  tombs  were,  therefore,  closed  by  means  of 
doors,  or  by  large  stones  (Matt,  xxvli.  60,  xxviii.  2. 
John  xl.  Hh>.  which  in  the  Talmud  is  often  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrase  DTID  C  he  closed  the 


The  mishnaic  saying  (M.  K.  i.  1),  14  The  graves  should 
be  marked  [p**TO]  at  the  festival,"  probably  re- 
ferred originally  to  the  tombstones,  since  the  Tal- 
mud itself  bases  the  passage  on  the  Biblical  jry  (M. 
K.  5a).  It  is  generally  regarded,  however,  as  an 
allusion  to  the  whiteniDg  of  the  graves  after  the 
rainy  season  (Ma'as.  8b.  v.  1  ;  R,  K.  69a,  where  the 
reason  is  given  "that  the  bones  are  white  "i.  which 
was  done  to  protect  against  defilement  the  numerous 
pilgrims  who  traversed  the  roads  at  the  Passover 
festival  (see  Josephus,  "Ant."  xviii.  2.  §  J);  Matt, 
xxiii.  27).    K.  Bannaah  was  especially  praised  for 


INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  TOMBSTONE  OT  SAMCEL  BEN  8ITEALTIEL.  DATED  MONZON,  PAI.ENCIA,  485"  (1098). 
(Tnm  Uva  -  B..I.U.  6m  U  R«l  Acubmla  d«  I.  KbtmU,"  Madrid  ) 


top-stone  " :  set!  Kohut.  "  Aruch  Completum,"  ii.  181 ; 
Jastrow,  "Diet."  p.  222),  "gold"  being  frequently 
used  in  combination  with  "dofek " 
Protection  (Jastrow.  I.e.  p.  287),  which  signifies  a 
of  Graves,  low  estrade  of  stone  enveloping  the 
grave  on  all  sides,  and  probably  used 
to  support  the  stone  cover.    In  addition  to  closing 
the  grave  with  a  stone,  it  was  occasionally  sealed 
(Krauss.  "Leben  Jesu,"  p.  262,  Berlin,  1902). 

These  stone  covers,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  tombstones  erected  on  graves  in 
honor  of  the  dead.  The  Sephardie  Jews  lay  these 
tombstones  flat  on  the  graves;  but  since  these  monu- 
ments arc  erected  to  he  seen,  the  upright  position, 
preferred  by  the  German  Jews,  is  the  more  normal 
one.  In  Biblical  Hebrew  the  tombstones  are  called 
P»V  (II  Kings  xxiii.  17;  Jer.  xxxi.  21 ;  Ezck.  xxxix. 
15).  while  the  Nahhis  termed  them  CB3-  The  grave- 
stone was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  estate  of  the 
deceased  (Slick,  ii.  5),  although  it  was  not  necessary 
to  set  up  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  righteous, 
since  their  own  deeds  (their  teachings)  were  a  me- 
morial of  them  (Yer.  sink  47a;  Gen.  K.  lxxxii.). 


thus  marking  caves  (tombs),  including  that  of 
Abraham  (B.  B.  58a),  while  Simeon  lien  Lakish  is 
likewise1  said  to  have  marked  the  burial-place  of  R. 
Hiyya(B.  M.  85b),  and  to  have  cast  himself  In  prayer, 
for  the  propitiation  of  the  great,  on  the  graves  of  the 
pious  i, .'>.;.  of  the  Shammuitcs  (Hag.  22b),  of  the 
justified  (ib.  16b).  and  of  the  wronged  (Yoma  87a). 
In  the  Middle  Ages  Jonah  Gerondi  wished  to  offer 
an  apologv  on  the  grave  of  Maimonides  (Grfttz, 
"Gcsch."  3d  ed.,  vii.  98). 

The  custom  of  making  pilgrimages  to  famous 
tombB,  and  of  praying  at  the  graves  of  parents  and 

ancestors,  is  still  maintained  amoug 
Pilgrim-    all  classes  of  Jews.    Even  in  the  Bib- 
ages,       lical  period  the  belief  was  current  that 

interment  beside  a  great  man  might 
work  miracles  (II  Kings  xiii.  21).  8ee  Pii.giiimaoks. 

Judicial  procedure  required  two  forms  of  burial, 
one  for  criminals  who  had  been  beheaded  or  hanged, 
and  the  other  for  those  who  had  becu  stoned  or 
burned  (Sanh.  46a).  while  interment  among  convicts 
was  the  utmost  disgrace  (Yeb.  82b).  The  tombs  of 
Gentiles  were  entirely  different  from  those  of  Jews 
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(ib.  61h).  Special  caves  were  used  fur  the  inter- 
ment of  the  pious  ("  basidim  ")  and  of  the  members 
of  the  Sanhedrin  ("  dayyanim  ■ ;  M.  17a),  as  well 
as  for  still-born  children  ("nefalim";  Ket.  20b). 
In  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Prague  the  Neftl-Plata 
is  still  to  be  seen:  different  legends  are.  liowcvcr, 
attached  to  it,  and  its  origin  can  not,  therefore,  be 
determined.  Even  at  the  present  time  all  Jewish 
communities  invariably  bury  suicides  in  a  sepa- 
rate part  of  the  cemetery.  Abba  Saul  was  buried 
at  his  father's  feet  (Scm.  xii.),  thus  reviving 
in  u  certain  measure  the  use  of  family  tombs. 


TOMBSTONES  (Hebr.  mVD.  pi.  nUVO):  The 
custom  of  marking  a  grave  by  a  stone  which  bore  an 
inscription  describing  the  qualities  of  the  deceased 
and  giving  bis  age  and  the  date  of  his  death  was 
foreign  to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Stones  were  indeed 
used  to  mark  the  sites  of  graves,  such  as  the  pillar 
f  ma??cl)ah  ")  placed  by  Jacob  on  the  tomb  of  Itachcl 
(Geu.  xxxv.  20).  and  the  sign  ("jpiyyun  ")  set  up  ac- 
cording to  Ezekicl  (xxxix.  16);  but  they  were  not 
intended  as  monuments  and  bore  no  inscriptions. 
Even  in  the  geonic  period  the  custom  seems  to  liave 
been  unknowu  to  the  Jews  of  the  East,  and  it  can  not, 


CMKTEBY  AT  n<>MK. 
if  torn  i  pbotefTtrh.) 


Every  one  who  beholds  a  Jewish  grave  is  required 
to  repeat  the  following  prayer:  "Blessed  be  He 
who  begat  thee  in  righteousness,  who  nurtured 
thee  in  righteousness,  who  letteth  thee  rest  in  right- 
eousness, and  who  will  resurrect  thee  in  righteous- 
ness. .  .  .  Blessed  Ik;  He  who  glveth  life  to  the 
dead"  (Bcr.  58b).  For  other  expressions ot  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  the  Jews  as  displayed  in  their 
tombs,  see  Brum,;  Bckiai.  Society ;  Ckemation; 
Ft' nek  a  I,  Bites;  Moiuniso. 

BlHMOriRAPKV  :  MmlaJ.  JV  SrimlcrU  Whrnicl*.  In  1'imltno, 
TiM*nnru».  xxxlll.:  Winer,  Ii.  II.  I.  4W:  Nlonll.  in  Martlnir*. 
DM,  HH>l<.lv.  Mi:  Sui  I  e.  a.*,  I,,  rlei  Vttkt*  l*riu),  l.  ll- 
IS:  Hombnrfer,  it.  a.  r.  1, 47ts:  kimzI.t,  Die  IttttHtthrtt  At- 

trimmer,  p.  :U.r>.  Catw  an.l  Stuttirurt.  1^1:  RdM'nuiOller. 

Arch.  II.  S;  Benztn#«-r,  Arch.  pp.  1*0  tt  ne</. 

J.  S.  Kn. 


therefore,  have  been  current  in  Talmudic  times.  The 
stone  termed  "golel"  in  the  Mishuah  (Oh.  ii.  1), 
which,  nccording  to  llai  Gaon.  was  laid  up  on  the 
side-walls  (dofefein),  served  only  to  protect  the 
grave  from  jnckals,  while  that  called  "ziyyun  "  was 
merely  a  mark  to  warn  passers-by  against  Levitical 
Impurity.    Graves  in  Palestine  were 
None  in    not  devoid  of  monumental  ornnmeu- 
Palestine    tations,    however,    for  "nefashot," 
in  Biblical  or  stone  buildings  in  the  shape  of 
or         houses  or  cupolas,  were  erected,  in 
Talmudic    Phenician  fashion,  over  them  ("Er. 
Times.      v.   1 ;  Slick,  ii.  5).     On   the  tomb 
of  his  father  and  brothers  at  Modin. 
Simon  Maccabeus  erected  a  monument  consisting  of 
seven  pyramids  on  which  were  carved  armor  and 
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ahipa  (I  Macr.  xiii.  27-29).  Such  monuments  be- 
came the  fashion  in  ihe  first  centuries  of  the  com- 
mon era,  while  the  rivalries  which  arose  between 
families,  and  the  love  of  ostentation,  led  to  the 
spending  of  great  sums  for  tho  adornment  of  graves. 
To  put  an  end  to  this  extravagance  Simeon  lu'ii 
Gamaliel  declared  thai  the  pious  were  remembered 
by  their  words,  and  that  it  was  an  insidt  to  their  mem 
ory  to  put  monuments  on  their  grnvesas  though  they 
would  have  been  forgotten  without  them  (Yer.  Shek. 
ii.  7.  47a).  It 
was  only  outside 
Palestine  that 
some  Jews, 
adopting  the 
custom  of  the 
Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  began 
to  use  tomb- 
stones with  in- 
scriptions com- 
memorating the 
status  of  the  de- 
ceased. These 
epitaphs  were 
written  in  Greek 
or  Ijitin  in  the 
first  centuries  of 
the  common  era, 
and  began  with 
the  name  of  tho 
deceased  or  with 
the  introductory 
phrase  'Evft&h 
xairm  (Ktirai)  or 

■  Hie  jacct." 
(=  "Here  lies"), 
while  eulogies 
recalling  Bib- 
lical verses  and 
idioms  were 
used  as  final  for- 
mulas, as,  for  in- 
stance, Isa.  lvii. 
2  or  Ps.  It,  9. 
The  stones  were 
adorned  with  a 
variety  of  sym- 
bols in  addition 
to  the  epitaphs 
themselves,  the 
most  common 
being  a  seven- 
branched  candlestick  (in  allusion  to  Prov.  xx.  27, 
"The  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  a 
fruit  from  which  sprang  an  ear  of  grain  (probably 
an  allusion  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead),  an  oil- 
vessel,  a  palm-branch,  or  a  curved  horn  represent- 
ing theSllOPAK  which  will  bo  blown  by  the  Messiah 
to  announce  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Except 
for  the  presence  of  these  symbols,  the  Jewish  tomb- 
stones of  the  first  centuries  of  the  common  era 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Later  gravestones,  however,  bore,  fa  addition 
to  the  Greek  or  l*atin  inscription,  the  Hebrew  for- 
mula ^tne*      DvlPi  as  does  the  tombstone  of  Nar- 


Sertlon  of  the  Old  Chatham 
<  From  ft  I 


bonne  of  088;  or  else  they  bed  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  the  Greek  or  Latin  inscription,  as  does  that  of 
Tortosa. 

It  can  not  be  determined  with  certainty  when  the 
custom  of  inscribing  Hebrew  epitaphs 
Earliest  in  on  tombstones  first  became  general 
Europe.     among  the   Jews  in  Europe.  Tho 
oldest  example  known  is  a  gravestone 
of  Rrindisi  dated  832.     It  is  true  that  Jacob 
MOllu  (MailaRIL)  asserts  that  in  his  lifetime  a 

gravestone  was 
discovered  in 
the  cemetery  of 
Maycnce  liear- 
ing  a  Hebrew 
epitaph  which 
was  eleven  hun- 
dred years  old, 
but  as  he  docs 
not  state  that 
he  himself  deci- 
phered the  in- 
scription, no 
credence  can  be 
given  to  his  as- 
sertion ("Lik- 
kute  Maharil," 
cd.  Warsaw,  p. 
8Gb).  A  char- 
acteristic fea- 
ture of  the  ep- 
itaphs of  the 
early  Middle 
Ages  was  the 
simplicity  of 
their  style. 
They  usually 
began  with  the 

words  ntn  p*vn. 
nwn  pun.  or 
dnth  navon, 

and  closed  with 
one  of  the  usual 
eulogies  (see 
Invocation). 

In  the  later 
medieval  period 
epitaphs  became 
more  detailed 
and  bombastic, 
and  in  tome  Ger- 
man cemeteries 
various  em- 
blems representing  the  profession  of  the  deceased 
were  added  to  the  inscriptions.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, a  tailor  hud  a  pair  of  shears  on  his  tomb- 
stone; a  musician,  a  violin  or  a  harp;  a  gold- 
smith, a  crown  and  two  chains;  a  physician,  a 
lion  holding  n  sword  ;  and  an  apothecary,  a  mortar. 
In  sonic  places  in  Germany  the  tombstones  bore  the 
emblems  of  the  houses  iti  which  the  deceased  had 
lived,  thus  showing  figures  of  dragons,  beam,  lions, 
or  stars.  The  tombs  of  kohanim  are  distinguished 
by  two  open  hands  as  placed  during  the  priestly 
benediction,  while  a  Levite's  gravestone  often  bears 
aewer.   Names,  especially  those  derived  from  plants 
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or  from  animal  life,  are  frequently  represented  picto- 
rially  :and  rcliclsof  the  whole  human  body  are  found. 

The  form  of  the  tombstone  was  generally  very 
simple ;  and  the  material  varied  considerably  in  differ- 
ent countries.     In  Krankfort-on-the- 

Inscrip-  Main  gmvestones  were  generally  made 
tions.  of  red  sandstone,  rarely  of  white 
sandstone  Of  granite.  The  Ashke- 
nu/.im  nstially  placed  the  tombstones  upright,  while 
the  Sepliardim  laid  them  horizontally  on  the  graves. 
The  custom  of 
carving  Hebrew 
inscriptions  on 
gravestones  seems 
to  have  developed 
much  later  in  the 
East  than  in  Eu- 
rope, since  there 
is  no  mention  of 
it  in  geonic  liter- 
ature. Although 
Benjamin  of 
Ttidela  attributes 
the  dearth  of  very 
ancient  lomb- 
stones  in  Pales- 
tine to  the  fact 
that  the  Christians 
dest  roy  ed  the 
Jewish  graves 
and  used  the 
stones  for  build 

ing-nintcrial.  this  is  a  more  supposition,  and  then- 
is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  use  of  loinlMitoues 
with  Hebrew  inscriptions  become  general  in  Pah's 
tine  much  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century.  It 
is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  both  in  the  life- 
time of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  for  several  cen- 
turies afterward  Jewish  graves  were  often  des- 
troyed nnd  the  stones  were  used  for  building 
purposes  in  Christian  and  Mohammedan  countries 
alike.  Thus,  when  the  Jews  were  banished  from 
Forth,  the  gravestones  of  the  community  were 
used  to  erect  walls  around  the  city;  and  Dnvld  ibn 
A  hi  Zimra  (sixteenth  century)  relates  that  in  his 
lifetime  the  Egyptian  .Mohammedans  used  to  steal 
Jewish  toinlwtones  and  resell  them  to  Jews  after 
having  obliterated  the  inscriptions.  To  put  an 
end  to  this  truffle,  the  local  rabbis  allowed  their 
congregations  to  use  only  newly  quarried  stones  for 
monuments  to  the  dead  (Had buz,  i.  741,  quoted  by 
Abrahams.  "Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  p. 
7*i.  Although  tombstone*  became  customary,  they 
Wens  not  obligatory  (Shulhan  'Aruk.  Yoreb  De'ah, 
904),  and  every  Jewish  cemetery  contains  some 
graves  without  them.  The  stone  was  seldom  set  up 
before  the  expiration  of  a  year  after  the  date  of 
death,  since  the  departed  soul  required  that  lapse  of 
time  before  it  could  be  purified.  Inscriptions  are 
generally  dated  uccordinirto  the  era  of  creation; and 
the  year  is  preceded  by  the  day  of  the  month,  or  the 
Sabbatical  section,  or  both.  In  some  cases  the  nu- 
merical value  of  a  Scriptural  phrase  is  used  to  mark 
the  date,  and  there  are  also  instnnces  in  which  the 
Christian  date  is  given  side  by  side  with  the  year  of 
creation. 


Cemetery  of  the  White  Jew*  of  Coc-biD. 


The  following  are  specimens  of  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions found  on  the  tombstones  of  prominent  men. 

The  gravestone  of  Elijah  Lcvitn  reads:  pit  K^n 

'by  II  mi3pn  nttt  'i>y  II  i3iy  W>  nonm  II  pym  Tpo 
t6nnmvD3  Wallowa  nf>yinnpi>3  ygm  J3i 
rrnvh  \ty\h  ci*n  iry?DK  pnpi3  vttn  ir«  .-it  ton 
.D'Tin  111x3  mm  vr£3i  12103  r6yt33c*  o'e»  rue 

"The  stone  rrtelti  from  the  wall,  and  mournetli  before 

every  piumer-by  over 
the  grave— over  our 
rabbi  an  i  bath  de- 
parted and  aw -em  ted 
tut"  heuven.  Elijah 
is  gonv  to  tin-  l,onl 
in  a  whirlwind 
[comp.  II  Kings  U. 
II]  he  who  shed 
light  on  the  darkness 
of  grammar  and 
turned  It  taut  light, 
lie  ascended  Shcla( 
t.  iwuiit  tlie  end.  In  the 
year  »»  [=  1.U8).  and 
bis  nout  In  bound  up  In 
the  bundle  nf  i . | ,-. - 

The  following 
epitaph  is  found 
on  the  tombstone 
of  Leon  of  Mo- 
dena:  J1V2K  y31N 

2tH  nt  uma  jffnp 
moro  hid  pjp 
^yeo  upn  d$>w 
•D^yji  nnoj  nt3  njmoo  .tin  rrnrrt 

"Pour  yards  of  ground  In  UiIb  gruveyur<d,  'by  piirrluise 
by  kervhlef.'  ww  from  Henilty  transferred  from  above  ut 
Jtidah  Aryeh  of  Mndena.  In  these  he  bid  himself  and  disap- 
pearvd  " 

Mnnassch  ben  Israel's  tombstone  Iwars  the  words: 

'01103  *n  in\y  run  II  ro  n33  vb  "ny  3in  no  vh 
rot  n»n'  mu  ll  mio  py  D3  top  iy3i  11  py 

pNn  *0'3 

"The  rabhl  did  not  die:  his  light  Is  not  yet  extinguished ; 

he  llvelh  still  In  the  bright*  i>f  the  Ten-tide. 
Examples  of  It v  tils  |ien  and  the  sweetness  of  his  speech  his 
Inscription.  renieruhran<-e  will  be  eternal  like  the  days  of 

the  earth." 

On  the  tombstone  of  Joseph  Dclmcdigo  is  found 
the  following  inscription:  HDD1  13'pl  rf$6"  '33  1Nt? 

-tr  bs>:  '3  ii  njjta  iKtr  cmoi  rraoi  rn^ato 
ii  njisrn  nmo  vzznb  mop  rrn  ick  nsno3  bin 
i3y  ^>33  no  KKson  n3i3nn  mnD3i  ream  .113x3 
mp3  D'n^tt  nn  ic*k  hjidvi  1333  nonpi  no*  n  nrth 
nrovn  SD33  nnn  inotrj  rtamn  pn3  inosn  11  nsro 
^y  133  i»y  nm  *ik  iiddi  nno  ll  nsvznt  nn33  K«n 
«|DV  ni  ton  «3  ii  nay  nrtun  f3  nt?«  htt^r  pto 
onn  pnw  -isy  ^33  iSn  iyotr  nctt  -13  vavon 
msno  pc^3  ">3n  ^3  uoo  tfcpi  vbi  ii  n3c*  D'y^Di 
nri333  rtoann  ttbsa  n»  n  nsn  Dnco  nbm 
Dnso  nvk"j6  ii  nn'yi  noiL-Eia  n3i3H3  n  i3no  Dn3 

t6  -Q3  13133  n*n  niD3n  VSff  ^331  13D1  103  nsin 

.13YI  *|DK  ^3.1  i?n31  pp  131  mn 

"Tnke  up  w.-«i)|nB.  walltng.  and  lamenting,  bowl  In  mourn- 
ing and  d<<solaiinn.  suffer  bitterness  like  wormwood,  for  a  chief 
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and  a  great  msn  I*  fallen  In  (be  camp,  one  who  was  (be  crown 
of  the  Inherited  [science*,  if.,  Jewish  learning]  and  astronomy. 
Wisdom  wait  k«(  [wi(b  hlui]  suU  understanding  disappeared. 
18  ibere  one  like  him  In  clime  or  country -west,  east,  south, 
north  -  to  whom  the  spirit  of  God  hath  been  given  *c  Hi*  wisdom 
slngeth  In  (be  streets,  while  his  soul,  under  (he  wing*  of  (lie 
Pbckluah.  Is  hidden  und  preserved.  Hasten,  break  out  In  uimen- 
tadoiist  and  howling*  over  the  man.  tbe  pride  of  Israel  trim  hath 
passed  a  war  [the  phrase  fWUfl  ;'2  Is  merely  a  rhetorical  figure 
In  Imitation  of  Gen.  xv.  17].  For  be  Is  tbe  Joseph  wbo  sold  com 
[(.«..  propagated  learning:  cotnp.  <ien.  xlll.  8],  whose  reputa- 
tion spread  everywhere,  who  tore  up  mountain*  and  broke 
rocks.  Noiblnir  was  bidden  from  htm.  In  a  tongue  that  speak- 
eth  proud  things  he  compotmd  works.  In  the  'Nobiot  !!■  -k- 
mah '  be  creditably  speakeih  of  astronomy  and  "IbbBT.1  To 
compose  many  works  was  his  Intention  and  desire.  In  all  the 
seven  scletwes  be  was  very  elllcleiit.  He  omitted  nothing, 
small  olr  |rrea( :  he  collec(ed  and  Ihesaurlzcd  overyUdng." 


Some  prominent  men  composed  for  themselves  the 
epitaphs  which  they  wished  to  be  put  on  their  tomb- 
stones, such  as  the  one  found  on  the  gravestone 
of  Jonathan  Eybeschutz,  which  reads  as  follows: 

icy  ntrK  rr«n  n  mrr6n  bv  rmnn  -oiy  f>3  are 
tr«o  v-tKncn  "icy  btt  3cn  11  nmis  pvffa  rwn  o:b 
r6en  ii  nnyj  mwna  aic6  zb  by  itrr  to  11  nniro 
bi  spOrT  vbx  icbj  ii  rmnn  spbnb  nya  win 
bw  nicDJ  '3  tw  DS'cyo  n«t  n  nrru  mnn 
Danwu  Wi  rrVnaoi  H33  tfuefe  "ioi©  nc6  I!  nm 

•nmu 

Everv  passer-by  should  see  what  la  engraved  on  (hose  (able*. 


Thk  CkMkTKnr  at  Tcnis. 

(From  »  pk»4ofT«ph  la  U>,  ,  ;imln  at  Dr.  Mutbi  FWiWrg,  N.w  Yc»k.) 


The  tombstone  of  Moses  Hagiz  bears  the  epitaph : 

ii  wa  pys  pan  run  'nrm  n  mtu  »np  *bx  rue  -o>y 
uvrukrt  mbn:  nrnMlVJB  hko  m?  nins  ^ontt 
v?»k  ii  wiKcni  vna  nfin  dvh  nna  n»*m  'ru 
lit^H  inyj  tpj  irKi  ™OT  [read:  ^  r«l 
[P  injion]  innon  ^cn  ny  'a  jni  py  ripe  rn  ^ 
C3'  3^>  Dan  '3  "W  pinw  or<nmD3D3  ^bj  ids 

.iniO*Tp3  "I3T  Wb 

"  Paaser-by,  turn  toward  me.  read  something  beseeming : 
underneath  me  a  man  prepared  bis  dwelling-place.  Yesterday 
(he  llgh(  of  his  face  shone  majestically,  showing  his  greatness 
and  sovereignly  j  (o-day  chid*  of  earth  encompass  (be  beauty  of 
hts  body  and  lis  brilliancy.  K  ha(h  ueltber  bodily  form  nor 
substance :  we  can  compare  naught  unto  It.  It  behooveth  thee 
only  to  keep  (hlne  eyes  open  :  know  that,  like  him.  as  a  still- 
born child  thou  wilt  fall  In  lis  [death's]  trap.  Beware  of  the  last 
day,  for  the  wise  man  foresee tb  the  end  from  tbe  beginning." 
XII— 13 


The  man  who  stood  as  a  model,  who  flourished  like  a  Illy,  re- 
lumed (o  dust,  and  bis  visage  became  marred  more  than  any 
man's.  Pray,  take  it  to  heart  (o  repent  sincerely  and  to  offer 
for  him  many  prayers  to  (he  Lord  of  spirits  (hat  He  should 
gather  bi  11 1  m  his  son:,  and  not  oast  It  away.  Tbe  merit  of  your 
deeds  will  be  a  protection,  for  all  (he  souls  of  Israel  are  one. 
Learn  to  despise  honors  and  (o  flee  from  greatness." 

See,  also,  the  articles  Burial,  Cemetery,  and 
Paleography. 

BlDLlOflHAPHY  :  Perles,  Me  UlclienfeJerlichkeUen  At*  IWieh- 
hiMbthcn  Juttrnlhumt,  In  Monattwhrift.  HMO:  Gelger. 
Zeitn-hrift  fUr  >Hr  Uttrh.  lier  Juden  in  DtuUcMand,  Ul. 
-1 1  ft  *<'/.:  Bender.  DfUf'n,  HUen.atut  Customs  of  the  Jem 
Omneetia  tctfn  Death,  Hurled,  and  Mourning,  in  J.  Q.  R. 
1HIH,  1SU5:  8.  Rapop<irt.  (lai  'Kit,  Introduction:  Horowitz. 
Jnsrhrlffcn  den  Allen  fV«rfh<ifs.  Introduction,  rrankfort- 
on-Uie-Maln.  lail  ;  Schuchostov,  Maaebat  Kixit*h.  ItKrodue- 
llon.  Lemberg.  1883-dB. 

J.  I.  Br. 

The  shape  of  Jewish  tombstones  varies,  as  a  rule, 
according  to  the  country  in  which  they  are  found. 
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though  occasionally  the  Jews  carry  with  them  to 
other  countries  the  practise  of  their  native  lathi.  No 
very  careful  examination  of  the  development  of 
Jewish  tombstones  has  hitherto  been  made :  but  it 
appears  probable  that  In  the  earlier  instances  the 
grave  of  an  important  personage  was  covered  by  a 
stone  in  the  shape  of  a  sarcophagus,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  description  of  the  person  interred  beneath  it 
was  incised.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  collec- 
tion of  tombstones  in  the  old  Sarajevo  cemetery 
(see  JEW,  Encvc.  xi.  60)  and  in  the 
Sar-       tomb  of  Isaac  ben  Shcshet  (ib.  vi. 

cophagus  632).  A  further  development  of 
Model,  this  method  is  found  in  the  tomb 
of  Joseph  Delmedigo  at  Prague 
(ib.  iv.  509).  with  which 
may  be  compared  the 
tombs  of  Judah  Low 
ben  Bezaleel  (ib.  vii.  854) 
and  Mordecai  Meisel  (ib. 
viii.  442).  All  these  have 
ornamental  and  decorated 
panels  of  stone,  corre- 
sponding, as  it  were,  to 
the  head  and  foot  of  an 
old-fashioned  bedstead. 
From  this  type  the  shape 
of  tombstones  appears  to 
have  develojH'd  in  two  dif- 
ferent directions,  adopted 
by  the  Sephardim  and 
Ashkenazim  respectively. 
The  Sephardim,  who,  at 
Amsterdam,  for  example 
{ib.  i.  644,  iii.  435),  used 
the  sarcophagus  form 
without  end-pieces,  grad- 
ually lowered  the  sarcoph- 
agus till  it  was  almost 
level  with  the  ground,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  Beth 
Holim  burial  ground  at 
London  (ib.  viii."  158) :  the 
top  was  rounded,  and  on 
this  the  inscription  was 
engraved.  In  Amsterdam 
this  rounding  was  found 
inconvenient  for  the 
somewhat  elaborate  coats 
of  arms  carved  upon  tomb- 
stones, and  the  top  was  made  perfectly  fiat,  and 
practically  rested  on  the  ground,  so  that  as  the  grave- 
yard became  filled  up  it  was  almost  eutirely  paved 
with  tombstones,  as  at  Altoua  (ib.  i.  475)  and  at 
Tim  is.  In  Cochin  occur  sarcophagus  tombstones  on 
which  the  inscriptions  still  retain  their  original  posi- 
tion at  the  end  (see  illustration  on  p.  192).  In  Italy 
the  sarcophagus  form  appears  to  have  been  retained 
only  as  regards  the  lid,  which  formed  the  whole  of 
the  tombstone  (ib.  x.  61). 

With  the  Ashkenazim,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foot- 
piece,  possibly  for  economy's  sake,  was  detached 
from  the  sarcophagus,  and  the  inscription  was  in- 
cised upon  it,  apparently  on  tho  outside  of  the 
grave,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Brody  cemetery  (ib.  iii. 
640),  where  obviously  the  inscriptions  which  abut 


Vault  of  Frtedlander  Family  at  Saint  Petersburg,  Russia. 
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on  the  path  must  be  at  the  ends  of  the  graves,  since 
the  latter  would  otherwise  be  under  the  path.  After- 
ward the  inscription  was  cut  on  the  interior  of  the 
upright  stone,  i.e.,  the  portion  facing  the  tomb 
itselL 

The  earliest  form  seems  to  have  been  a  plain, 
square,  somewhat  thick  stone,  as  at  Mayence,  with 
which  may  be  compared  the  Seville  tombstone  illus- 
trated injKW.  Encvc.  xi.  206.  This  square  form  is 
found  also  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Worms  (sec  page 
562).  At  Erlangen  each  grave  was  marked  by  a 
perfectly  Bquare  block  of  stone,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
article  BURIAL  (ib.  iii.  464).  The  first  attempt  at 
ornament  seems  to  have  been  to  make  the  top  of  the 
stone  come  to  a  point,  as  is  seen  in  many  of  the 

tombstones  in  the  old 
Prague  cemetery  (ib.  x. 
165).  The  headstone  was 
shaped  at  the  top,  and  the 
inscription  was  inserted 
overthc  head  of  the  corpse 
and  facing  the  grave  itself. 
A  further  process  was 
to  make  a  kind  of  margin 
for  the  inscription,  which 
took  various  forms  accord- 
ing to  the  outline  of  the 
stone  itself  (sec  illustra- 
tion on  p.  187).  Excel- 
lent examples  of  all  these 
types  ran  be  seen  in  the 
illustration  of  the  Endin- 
geu  cemetery  (i"6.  iii.  630). 
In  the  later  forms  of  the 
sarcophagus  tombs  of 
Prague  these  borders  and 
outlines  became  very  elab- 
orate, as  can  be  seen  from 
the  tombstone  of  Judah 
Low  (ib.  vii.  354).  Florence 
uses  round  pillars  instead 
of  the  sarcophagus  model. 

In  western  Europe  ami 
America,  Jewish  tomb- 
stones have  become  exact- 
ly similar  to  those  of  the 
surrounding  population. 
Thus,  in  the  United  States 
the  stone  put  over  Moses 
Seixas  is  a  plain  square 
slab  of  the  old-fashioned  type  (ib.  xi.  161);  that 
over  Judah  Touro  is  a  short  obelisk  (ib.  ix.  205), 
while  the  monument  over  the  grave 
of  Uriah  Ix'vy  is  in  its  way  quite  a 
work  of  art,  and  has  distinct  reference 
to  his  naval  career  (ib.  viii.  65).  In 
the  richer  Jewish  families  the  gravestone  has  al- 
ready been  replaced  by  a  family  vault  of  a  some- 
what elaborate  character.  Reference  to  the  follow- 
ing illustrations  in  Tim  JEWISH  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
(volume  and  page  are  given)  will  allow  the  variety 
in  the  shape  of  tombstones: 

Alton*   I.  475 

Amsterdam  •   1.544 

Brodv   III.  0441 

IX'lmedtRo.  Joseph.   iv.  609 
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xix.  6.  11.  12.  13.  14)  and  once  in  II  Kings  (xxiil. 
10)  to  designate  a  place  in  one  of  the  valleys  just 
outside  tbe  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  is  much  in  dispute.  W.  Robertson  Smith 
fRd.  of  Sem."  p.  227,  note)  connects  it  with  an 
Aramaic  loan-word  which  means  "  fireplaces."  The 
formation  of  the  word  is  similar  to  that  of  "  Molech  " 
and  "  Ashtorcth. "  The  passage  in  Kings  locates  tho 
place  in  the  valley  of  tho  son  of  Hiunom.  Now 
there  arc  three  valleys  in  Jerusalem  which  converge 


1 

f 
t 


VAULT*  OF  AKSMtlU  AND  ZoKKOWKKI  KaMUUS.  MI.H  F1U.IJH  CJ-MKTKKY.  SfcW  VnKK. 

(from  *  pbougv  tpt.) 


just  below  the  pool  of  Siloam:  Kldron  from  the 
east  side  of  the  city;  Wady  al-Hababi  from  the 
southwest;  and  the  Tyropa-on  extending  from  the 
Jaffa  gate  to  Siloam.  There  is  no  consensus  of  opin- 
ion as  to  which  of  these  valleys  represents  the  an- 
cient Tophet.  There  is,  however,  agreement  tliat 
the  convergence  of  the  three  valleys  marks  a  part  of 
Tophet.  It  is  also  very  generally  agreed  that  To- 
phet did  not  extend  up  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  on 
the  east  side  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  be  connected, 
then,  either  with  the  Tyropceon  depression  or,  pref- 
erably, with  the  great  valley  marking  the  southwest 
bonier  of  the  city. 

Tophet  as  described  especially  in  Jer.  viL  81.  82 
was  dedicated  to  tho  horrible  rites  of  human  sacri- 
fice, of  the  immolation  of  children  to  Baal  and  other 
abominable  idols.  Josiah  takes  especial  pains  (II 
Kings  xxiii.  10)  to  defile  this  despicable  spot  and 


tkhwu   It.  aaj 

EodlnpvQ   111.  636 

Frankfurt-on-toe-Maln   111.  638 

Gans.  David   v.  5* 

laaar  t»-n  Kbeabrt   vl.  632 

Judab  Low  ben  Bezateel  ML  364 

Levy.  Crtah  Phillips  Till.  86 

London  vlll.  Ul 

Mayence    tIU.  386,  387 

MejseU  MordecaJ  vUl.  443 

Mendelssohn.  Mum  vlll.  484 

New  Yort  L  611:  III.  Mli  U.  »*4.  288 

Newport  I.  510,  Ix.  2B5 


Nlkolsbuiv-   lx.»W 

Pisa   x- «1 

Pnunie   s.  165 

taint  Petersburg  x.  643.  645 

Sarajevo   xl.SO 

Bctns,  «ter»hom  Meudes.   il.  160 

Selxaa,  Moaea   If.  161 

Seville   XI.20N 

Tunis  xll.  276 

Vienna  SlL  438 

Wenbelmer.  Samson  x  1 1.  504 

Worms   ill.  562 


BlM-IOttluPHY :  Admirable  examples  of  old  tomhstones  are 
given  In  M.  de  Caatro.  Keur  van  Urafttuntn,  Leyden.  IKK), 
and  In  L.  Jermbek,  Der  Alt,  Prater  JwUn-FrUtlnuf,  1918. 

J. 

TOPAZ.   See  Gems. 
TOPEBLA.    Sec  Kansas. 

TOPHET  (nCTV  rtTIDn.  Isa.  xxx.  88):  Old  Tes- 
tament term  used  chiefly  by  Jeremiah  (vii.  81.  32; 
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thus  to  put  it  slop  to  the  atrocious  sacrifices  of  hu- 
man lift-  which  hail  been  made  by  at  least  two  kings 
of  Jmlah.  Jeremiah's  references  to  Tophet  charac- 
terise it  and  at  the  saine  time  specify  that  the  pun- 
ishment which  threatens  rebellious  Judah  shall  so 
revolutionize  and  reverse  current  wrongs  as  to  (ill 
this  valley  with  the  corpses  of  those  who  shall  be 
slain  in  the  impending  calamities.  Tophet  shall 
henceforth  be  railed  "the  valley  of  slaughter"  (Jer. 

vii.  32).  After  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  in  580 
B.C.,  and  down  to  New  Testament  times,  incidental 
reference*  to  Tophet  or  Gehenna  (Din  p  N'J)  indi- 
cate that  it  was  a  kind  of  perpetually  burning 
rubbish-heap,  where  the  refuse  of  Jerusalem  was 
consumed. 

B.  e.  H.  L  M.  P. 

TORAH  (Hebrew,  mWl;  Aramaic.  t*ri"llK; 
Greek,  No.«°i>:  Name  applied  to  the  five  books  of 
MOMS,  Genesis,  E\odi*s.  Leviticus,  Nt  intuits, 
and  Dkitkuonomy.  The  contents  of  the  Torah 
as  a  whole  are  discussed,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
modern  Biblical  criticism,  under  Pentateuch",  where 
a  table  gives  the  various  sources;  while  its  impor- 
tance as  a  center  of  crystallization  for  the  Hebrew- 
canon  is  treated  under  Biulk  Canon.  The  present 
article,  therefore,  is  limited  to  the  history  of  the 
Pentatciii  h  in  post-Biblical  Judaism. 

The  Torah  receives  its  title  from  its  contents,  the 
name  itself  connoting  "doctrine."  The  Hellenistic 
Jews,  however,  translated  it  by  rifiof  —  "law  "  (/•.</,, 
LXX.,  prologue  to  Ecclus.  [SirachJ,  Philo,  Jose- 
phus,  and  the  New  Testament),  whence  came  the 
term  "law-book";  this  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  Jewish  religion  is  purely  110- 
mistic.  so  that  it  is  still  frequently  designated  as  the 
religion  of  law.  In  reality,  however,  the  Torah 
contains  teachings  as  well  as  laws,  even  the  latter 
being  giveu  in  ethical  form  and  contained  in  his- 
torical narratives  of  an  ethical  character. 

In  the  ls)oks  of  the  Bibie  the  following  names  of 
the  Pentateuch  occur:  HVT  min  "1BD  in  II  Chron. 

x  vii.  9,  Neh.  ix.  :t.  and,  with  the  added 
Name.      epithet  nC73T3.  II  Chron.  xxxiv.  14; 

while  mrr  mm  alone,  without  1BD. 
is  found  in  II  Kings  x.  31.  1  Chron.  xxii.  11,  and  II 
Chron.  xii.  1,  xxxi.  3,  4,  and  xxxv.  26.  Sometimes 
D'!"6n.  or  a  word  of  similar  meaning,  is  added,  as 
Dv6t<  IVWI  "IBD.  Josh.  xxiv.  20,  Neh.  viii.  18  (with- 
out "IBD-  ib.  x.  29).  Another  designation  is  1BD 
nc«D  mitfli  Josh.  viii.  81.  xxili.  6;  II  Kings  xiv.  0; 
Neb,  viii.  Is  or  fitTO  min.  I  Kings  ii.  3;  II  Kings 
xxiii.  2.-i ;  Mai.  iii.  22  (A.  V.  iv.  4),  with  the  addi- 
tion of  H3Jf;  Ezra  iii.  2  (with  the  addition  of 
DTI^N.!  C'H),  vii.  6;  nc©  "1BD,  II  Chron.  xxv.  4 
(preceded  by  mi713).  xxxv.  12.  The  oldest  name 
doubtless  is  minn  "IBD  (Deut.l.  5;  xxxi.  9.  11,  24; 

xxxii.  46;  Neh.  viii.  2),  sometimes  shortened  to 
ntVin  (Deut.  i.  5;  xxxi.  0,  11,  24;  xxxii.  40;  Neh. 

viii.  2),  or  to  IfiDH  (Neh.  viii.  5),  or  to  mw  (Deut. 

x xxiii.  4).  The  last  two  names  occur  with  great 
frequency  in  Jewish  tradition,  where  the  Torah 
becomes  a  living  creature.  The  expression  "the 
five  books,"  which  is  the  origin  of  the  term  "Penta- 
teuch," occurs  only  in  Jewish  tradition,  which  has 
also  been  the  source  for  "Genesis."  etc..  as  the 


names  of  the  l>ooks  of  the  Pentateuch  (sec  Blau. 
"Zur  Einleitung  in  die  Heilige  Schrift,"  pp.  40-43). 

According  to  all  critics,  regardless  of  the  schools 
to  which  they  belong,  the  Torah  forms  a  single 
work,  which  is  represented,  even  at  the  present  day, 
by  the  synagogal  Sckull  ok  thk  Law;  nor  does 
history  know  of  any  other  Torah  scroll.    The  live- 
fold  division  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
Quinary    due  to  purely  external  causes,  and  not 
Division  of  to  a  diversity  of  content ;  for  in  volume 
the  Torah.  the  Torah  forms  more  than  a  fourth 
of  all  the  ln»>ks  of  the  Bible,  and 
contains,  in  rouud  numbers,  800.000  letters  of  the 
1.100.000  in  the  entire  Bible.    A  work  of  such  com- 
pass far  exceeded  the  normal  size  of  an  individual 
scroll  among  the  Jews;  and  the  Torah  accordingly 
became  a  Pentateuch,  thus  being  analogous  to  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  originally  formed  a  single 
epic,  but  which  were  later  split  into  twenty- four 
parts  each.    Like  them,  moreover,  the  Pentateuch 
was  divided  according  to  the  sense  and  with  an  ad- 
mirable knowledge  of  the  subject  (Blau,  "Althe- 
braisches  Buehwesen,"  pp.  47-49),  while  subdivi- 
sions were  also  made  into  the  so  called  open  and 
closed  "  parashiyyot,"  whose  exact  interrelation  is 
not  yet  clear.    There  are  in  all  009 
Division    sections,  290  open  nnd   379  closed. 

into  Another  class  of  parashiyyot  divides 
Sections,  the  weekly  lessons,  now  called  "sid- 
rot," into  seven  part*.  The  Torah 
also  falls,  on  the  basis  of  the  lessons  for  the  Sab- 
bath, into  54  sidrot  according  to  the  annual  cycle, 
and  Into  155  according  to  the  triennial  cycle.  The 
former  division,  which  is  now  used  almost  univer- 
sally, is  the  Babylonian:  and  the  latter,  which  lias 
recently  l>een  introduced  into  some  Reform  congre- 
gations, is  the  Palestinian.  The  latter  class  of  sidrot, 
however,  has  no  external  marks  of  division  in  the 
scrolls  of  the  synagogue;  while  the  divisions  in  the 
former,  like  the  parashiyyot,  arc  indicated  by  blank 
spaces  of  varying  length  (see  Sidha).  This  proba- 
bly implies  a  greater  antiquity  for  the  sections 
which  are  thus  designated,  although  the  divisions 
into  5,845  verses,  which  seem  to  be  still  older,  have 
no  outward  marks.  The  system  of  chapters  was  in- 
troduced into  the  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
hence  into  the  Torah,  from  the  Vulgate.  This  mode 
of  division  is  not  known  to  the  Masorah,  though 
it  was  incorporated  in  the  final  Masoretic  notes, 
for  individual  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is 
given  in  modern  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
simply  on  the  basis  of  the  stereotyped  editions  of 
the  English  Bible  Society,  which  followed  earlier 
examples. 

The  external  form  of  the  Torah  is  discussed  in 
such  articles  as  MANrscnnrs,  Scroll  ok  thk  Law, 
and  Mantle  ok  tiie  Law;  but  so  numerous  are 
the  assertions  of  tradition  concerning  its  contents 
and  its  value  that  the  repetition  of  even  a  very 
small  part  of  them  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  article.  Every  page  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash 
is  filled  with  citations  from  the  Pentateuch  ami  with 
the  most  fulsome  praise  of  it,  united  with  super- 
human love  and  divine  respect  therefor.  In  the  five 
volumes  of  Bacher's  work  on  the  Haggadah.  the 
Torah  and  its  study  form  a  special  rubric  in  the 
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account  of  each  "  sofer,"  or  scholar  of  the  Law.  In 
all  probability  there  never  was  another  people,  ex- 
cept possibly  the  Hrahmans,  that  sur- 

Jewiah  rounded  its  holy  writings  with  such 
Tradition  respect,  transmitted  them  through  the 
and  centuries  with  such  self-sacrifice,  and 
the  Torah.  preserved  them  with  so  little  change 
for  more  than  2.000  years.  The  very 
letters  of  the  Torah  were  believed  to  have  come  from 
God  Himself  (B.  B.  15a),  and  were  counted  carefully, 
the  word  "aoferim"  denoting,  according  to  the  Tal- 
mud (Kid.  30a),  "the  counters  of  the  letters."  A 
special  class  of  scholars  devoted  all  their  lives  to  the 
careful  preservation  of  the  text  ("  Masorah  the 
only  analogy  in  the  literature  of  the  world  being 
found  in  India,  where  the  Vedas  were  accurately 
preserved  by  similar  means. 

The  Torah  is  older  than  the  world,  for  it  existed 
either  947  generations  (Zeb.  116a,  and  parallels)  or 
2.000  years  (Gen.  R.  viii..  and  parallels;  Weber, 
"JOdlsche  Theologie,"  p.  15)  before  the  Creation. 
The  original  Pentateuch,  therefore,  like  everything 
celestial,  consisted  of  Are,  being  written  in  black  let- 
ters of  flame  upon  a  white  ground  of  fire  ( Yer.  Slick. 
49n.  and  parallels;  Blau,  44  Althcbrttisches  Buchwe- 
sen,"  p.  156).  God  held  counsel  with  it  at  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  since  it  was  wisdom  itself  (Tan., 
Bercshit,  jmm'm).  and  it  was  God's  first  revelation, 
in  which  He  Himself  took  part.  It  was  given  in 
completeness  for  all  time  and  forall  mankind,  so  that 
no  further  revelation  can  be  expected.  It  was  given 
in  the  languages  of  all  peoples;  for  the  voice  of  the 
divine  revelation  was  seventyfold  (Weber,  I.e.  pp. 
16-20;  Blau.  "Zur  Einleitungindie  HelllgeSchrirt," 
pp.  84-100).  It  shines  forever,  and  was  transcribed 
by  the  scribes  of  the  seventy  peoples  (Bacher,  u  Ag. 
Tan."ii.  208.  416),  while  everything  found  in  the 
Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  was  already  con- 
tained in  the  Torah  (Ta'an.  9a).  so 
Preexist-    that,  if  the  Israelites  had  not  sinned, 

ence  of  only  the  five  books  of  Moses  would 
the  Torah.  have  been  given  them  (Ned.  22b). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Prophets  and 
the  Hagiographa  will  be  abrogated;  but  the  Torah 
will  remain  forever  (Yer.  Meg.  70d).  Every  letter 
of  it  isa  living  creature.  When  Solomon  took  many 
wives,  Deuteronomy  threw  himself  before  God  and 
complained  that  Solomon  wished  to  remove  from  the 
Pentateuch  the  yod  of  the  word  mv  (Deut.  xvil.  17), 
with  which  the  prohibition  of  polygamy  was 
spoken;  and  God  replied:  "Solomon  and  a  thousand 
like  him  shall  perish,  but  not  one  letter  of  the  Torah 
shall  be  destroyed"  (Lev.  R.  xix. ;  Yer.  Sanh.  20c; 
Cant.  II.  5,  11;*  comp.  Bacher,  I.e.  ii.  123.  note  5). 
The  single  letters  were  hypostatized,  ami  were  act- 
ive even  at  the  creation  of  the  world  (Bacher,  I.e.  1. 
847).  an  idea  which  is  probably  derived  from  Gnos- 
tic speculation.  The  whole  world  is  said  to  be  only 
ffa  of  the  Tornh  (*Er.  21a). 

Israel  received  this  treasure  only  through  suffer- 
ing (Ber.  An,  and  parallels),  for  the  book  and  the 
sword  came  together  from  heaven,  and  Israel  was 
obliged  to  choose  between  I  hem  (Sifre.  Deut.  40. 
end  ;  Bacher,  l.r.  ii.  402,  note  5);  and  whosoever  de- 
nies the  heavenly  origin  of  the  Torah  will  lose  the 
future  life  (Sanb.  x.  1).    This  high  esteem  finds  its 


expression  in  the  rule  that  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  unlimited  in  value,  and  in  the  ordinance  that  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city  might  oblige  one  another  to 
procure  scrolls  of  the  Law  (Tosef..  B.  M.  iii.  24, 
xi.  23).  The  pious  bequeathed  a  copy  of  the  Torah 
to  the  synagogue  (iV>.  B.  K.  ii.  3);  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  each  one  to  make  one  for  himself,  whilo 
the  honor  paid  the  Bible  greatly  influenced  the 
distribution  of  copies  and  led  to  the  foundation 
of  libraries  (Blau,  "  Altbebraischcs  Buchwesen," 
pp.  84-97). 

The  highest  ideal  of  young  and  old  and  of  small 
and  great  was  the  study  of  the  Law,  thus  forming 
a  basis  for  that  indomitable  eagerness  of  the  Jewish 
people  for  education  and  that  unquenchable  thirst 
for  knowledge  which  still  characterize  them.  "As 
the  child  must  satisfy  its  hunger  day  by  day.  so 
must  the  grown  man  busy  himself  with  the  Torah 
each  hour  "  (Yer.  Ber.  ch.  is.).  The  mishnah  <  Pe'ah 
i.)  incorporated  in  the  daily  prayer  declares  that  the 
study  of  t  he  Law  transcends  all  things,  being  greater 
thnn  the  rescue  of  human  life,  than  the  building  of 
the  Temple,  and  than  the  honor  of  father  and  mother 
(Meg.  16b).  It  is  of  more  value  than  the  offering  of 
daily  sacrifice  ('Er.  68b);  a  single  day  devoted  to 
the  Torah  outweighs  1,000  sacrifices  (Shab.  80a; 
comp.  Men.  100a);  while  the  Cable  of  the  Fish  and 
the  Fox.  in  which  the  latter  seeks  to  entice  the 
former  to  dry  land,  declares  Israel  can  live  only  in 
the  Law  as  fish  can  live  only  in  the  ocean.  Who- 
ever separates  himself  from  the  Torah  dies  forth- 
with ('Ab.  Zarah  3b);  for  firo  con- 
Study  of  sumes  him,  and  he  falls  into  hell  (B. 
the  Torah.  B.  79a);  while  God  weeps  over  one 
who  might  have  occupied  himself  with 
it  but  neglected  to  do  so  (Hag.  5b).  The  study 
must  be  unselfish:  "One  should  study  the  Torah 
with  self-denial,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  one's  life; 
and  in  the  very  hour  before  death  one  should  devote 
himself  to  this  duty"  (So(ah21b;  Ber.  63b;  Shab. 
83b).  44  Whoever  uses  the  crown  of  the  Torah  shall 
be  destroyed  "  (Ned.  62a).  All.  even  the  lepers  and 
the  unclean,  were  required  to  study  the  Law  (Ber. 
tea),  while  it  was  the  duty  of  every  one  to  read  the 
entire  weekly  lesson  twice  (Ber.  8a.i;  and  the  oldest 
benediction  was  the  one  spoken  over  the  Torah  Ub. 
lib).  Prophylactic  power  also  is  ascribed  to  it:  it 
gives  protection  against  suffering  (<'>.  5a),  against 
sickness  (  Er.  54t>),  and  against  oppression  in  the 
Messianic  time  (Sanh.  08b) ;  so  that  it  may  be  said 
that  "the  Torah  protects  all  the  world"  (Sanh.  99b; 
comp.  Ber.  81a).  The  following  sayings  may  be 
cited  as  particularly  instructive  in  this  respect:  "A 
Gentile  who  studies  the  Torah  is  as  great  as  the 
high  priest"  (B.  K.  88a).  "The  practise  of  all  the 
laws  of  the  Pentateuch  is  worth  less  than  the  study 
of  the  scriptures  of  it  "  (Yer.  Pe  nh  i  ).  a  conclusive 
refutation  of  the  current  view  of  the  Nomism  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  After  these  citations  it  In-comes 
readily  intelligible  that,  according  to  the  Talmudic 
view,  "God  Himself  sits  and  studies  the  Torah" 
(•Ab.  Zarah  8b). 

The  spirit  of  criticism  naturally  developed  from 
this  devotion  to  the  Pentateuch,  in  spite  of  fait  h  and 
reverence.  The  very  existence  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  Law  was  of  heavenly  origin,  and  that  whosoever 
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denied  this  dogma  bod  no  share  in  the  life  to  come 
(Sanh.  x.).  shows  that  there  was  a  school  which 
assumed  a  critical  attitude  toward  the 
Criticism  of  Torah.    There  is  much  evidence  in 
the  Torah  proof  of  this;  but  here  only  the  history 
Among     of  criticism  within  the  orthodox  syn- 
Jews.      agogue  will  bo  discussed.    It  was  a 
moot  point  whether  the  Law  was 
given  all  at  once  or  in  smaller  rolls  at  different 
times  (Git.  80a) :  and  the  further  question  was  dis- 
cussed, whether  Moses  or  Joshua  wrote  the  last  eight 
verses  of  the  Pentateuch  (B.  B.  14b-15a).    It  was 
definitely  affirmed,  on  the  other  hand  {ib.),  that 
Moses  Competed  the  sections  concerning  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii.-xxi v. ),  thus  closing  all  discussions  on 
that  score.    Many  tacit  doubts  are  scattered  through 
the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  in  addition  to  those  which 
Einstein  has  collected.   Inthepost-Talmudic  period, 
in  like  manner,  there  was  no  lack  of  critics,  some  of 
them  recognized  as  such  again  only  in  recent  times, 
although  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  who  was  joined  by 
Spinoza,  lias  long  been  recognized  as  belonging  to 
this  class. 

The  composition  of  the  Torah  should  be  discussed 
on  the  basis  of  the  old  Semitic  concepts,  which 
planned  a  work  of  literature  practi- 
C  omposi-  cal  ly  rat  her  than  systematically.  Rep- 
tion.  ctitions,  therefore,  should  not  be 
eliminated,  since  things  which  are 
good  and  noble  may  and  should  be  brought  to  re- 
membrance mauy  times.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  effective  emphasis,  moreover,  a  change  of  context 
may  develop  a  new  and  independent  application  of 
a  given  doctrine,  especially  If  it  be  repeated  in  other 
words.  Thus  tradition  (The  Thirty-two  Rules  of  Eli- 
czer  b.  Jose  ha-Gelili)  took  "the  repeated  doctrine" 
as  its  rule  of  interpretation,  and  left  large  numbers 
of  repetitions  (parallel  passages)  iu  its  collections  of 
oral  teachings.  The  framework  of  the  Peutateuch 
is  historical  narrative  bound  together  by  the  thread 
of  chronology.  There  Is  no  rigid  adherence  to  the 
latter  principle,  however;  and  the  Talmud  Itself 
accordingly  postulates  the  rule :  "  There  Is  no  earlier 
and  no  later  in  the  Torah  "  (Pes.  6b  el  j>as»im).  From 
a  Masoretic  point  of  view,  the  Mosaic  code  contains 
the  history  of  a  period  of  about  2,800  years.  As  has 
already  been  noted  in  regard  to  the  names  of  the 
individual  l>ooks,  the  Talmud  and  the  Masorah 
divided  the  Torah  into  smaller  units  according  to  its 
contents,  so  that  Genesis  includes  the  story  of  Crea- 
tion and  of  the  Patriarchs,  Exodus  the  account  of 
the  departure  from  Egypt,  the  revelation,  and 
so  on. 

The  style  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  keeping  with  its 
content,  differs  widely  from  the  diction  of  the 
Prophets  and  the  Psalms.  It  Is  less  lofty,  although 
It  Is  not  lacking  in  dramatic  force,  and  it  is  concrete 
rather  than  abstract.  Most  of  the  laws  arc  formu- 
lated in  the  second  person  as  a  direct  address,  the 
Decalogue  being  the  best  example.  In  certain 
cases,  however,  the  nature  of  the  subject  requires 
the  third  person;  but  the  Torah  reverts  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  second  as  being  the  more  effective 
form  of  address  (comp.,  for  example,  Deut.  xix. 
11-21).  In  the  Pentateuch,  temporal  depiction  Is 
the  usual  method.    The  process  of  creation,  rather 


than  the  universe  as  a  whole,  is  described;  and  the 
account  brings  the  world  visibly  into  being  in  six 
main  parts.  In  the  creation  of  man,  of  plants,  and 
of  paradise  God  is  seen  at  work,  aud  the  same  proc- 
ess of  coming  Into  being  may  be  traced  in  the  ark 

of  Noah  aud  similar  descriptions.  A 
Style.      remarkable  example  of  word-painting 

Is  the  account  of  the  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  high-priesthood  (Lev. 
viii.).  Here  the  reader  watches  while  Moses  washes 
the  candidates,  dresses  them.  etc.  ("  Magyar-Zsido 
Szemle,"  ix.  565  tt  »eq. ).  Naive  simplicity  is  a  char- 
acteristic trait  of  Pentateuchal  style,  which  under- 
stands also  the  art  of  silence.  Thus,  as  in  all  great 
products  of  world-literature,  feminine  beauty  is  not 
described  in  detail ;  for  Sarah,  Rachel,  and  other 
heroines  arc  merely  said  to  be  beautiful,  while  the 
completion  of  the  picture  is  left  to  the  imagination 
of  the  reader. 

The  contents  of  the  Torah  fall  into  two  main 
parts:  historical  and  legal.  The  latter  commences 
with  Ex.  xii. ;  so  that  the  Tannaim  maintained  that 
the  Law  actually  began  there,  proceeding  on  the 
correct  principle  that  the  word  "Torah"  could  be 
applied  ouly  to  teachings  which  regulated  the  life  of 
man,  either  leading  him  to  perform  certain  acts 
(commands  =  ntry  TtfSQ)  or  restraining  him  from 
them  (prohibitions  =  ncyn  N$>  niVD)-  The  Talmud 
enumerates  a  total  of  618  rules,  248  being  commands 

and  865  prohibitions  (sec  Jf.w.  Excyc. 
Laws  of    iv.  181,  ».r.  Commandments,  The 
the  Torah.  618).    In  the  post-Talmudic  period 

many  works  were  writteu  on  these  613 
14  miz wot,"  some  eveu  by  Maimonides.  The  legal 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  include  all  tho  relations  of 
human  life,  although  these  arc  discussed  with 
greater  detail  in  tho  Talmud  (see  TaLMCDIC  Laws). 
The  Torah  recognizes  no  subdivisions  of  the  com- 
mandments; for  all  alike  are  the  ordinances  of 
God,  and  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  only  accord- 
ing to  modern  ideas,  as  when  Driver  (in  Hastings, 
"  Diet.  Bible,"  iii.  66)  proposes  a  triple  division,  into 
juridical,  ceremonial,  and  moral  M  torot." 

Montefiore  was  correct  when,  in  laying  emphasis 
on  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  Biblical  concept  of  God. 
he  declared  that  even  the  law  of  the  Bible  was  per- 
meated with  morality,  propounding  his  view  in  the 
following  words  C  Hibbert  Lectures,"  p.  64) :  "  Most 
original  aud  characteristic  was  the  moral  influence 
of  Jah veh  in  the  domain  of  law.  Jahveh,  to  the 
Israelite,  was  emphatically  the  God  of  the  right. 
.  .  .  Prom  the  earliest  times  onward,  Jahveh's 
sanctuary  was  the  depository  of  law,  aud  the  priest 
was  His  spokesman."  The  most  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  the  Pentateuchal  law,  as  compared  with 
the  laws  of  ancient  peoples  and  of  medieval  Europe, 
is  mildness,  a  feature  which  is  still  further  devel- 
oped in  the  Talmud.  The  Torah  is  justly  regarded  as 

the  source  of  humane  law.  Although 
Penal  such  phrases  occur  as  u  that  soul  shall 
Law.       lie  cut  off  from  his  people"  or  "so 

shalt  thou  put  the  evil  away  from  the 
midst  of  thee."  it  would  be  incorrect  to  take  them 
literally,  or  to  deduce  from  them  certain  theories  of 
penal  law,  as  FOrster  has  recently  done.  On  the 
contrary,  these  expressions  prove"  that  the  Mosaic 
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law  was  not  a  legal  code  in  tbe  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  but  an  ethical  work.  Although  the  Talmud- 
ists  made  it  a  penal  code,  instinctively  reading  that 
character  into  it.  the  penal  law  of  the  Torah  is  some- 
thing theoretical  which  was  never  put  into  practise. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  a  command- 
ment is  slated  sometimes  without  the  threat  of  any 
penalty  whatever  for  its  violation,  and  sometimes 
with  the  assignment  even  of  death  as  a  punishment 
for  its  transgression.  In  like  manner,  tradition  fre- 
quently substitutes  such  a  phrase  as  "he  forfeited 
his  life  "  for  "  transgression  worthy  of  death." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  civil  law  of  the  Torah, 
which  is  more  developed  aud  bears  a  practical  char- 
acter, probably  accords  more  closely 
Civil  Law.  with  ancient  Jewish  legal  procedure. 

It  reflects  the  conditions  of  an  agricul- 
tural state,  since  most  of  the  laws  relate  to  farming 
and  cognate  mutters.  There  was  no  Hebrew  word 
for  "store."  although  "just  measure"  was  men- 
tioned. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  to 
satisfy  the  more  advanced  conditions  of  later  times, 
the  Talmudists  both  supplemented  the  Mosaic  law 
and  by  means  of  analogy  and  similar  expedients 
interpolated  into  the  Torah  much  which  it  did  not 
contain  originally. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Synagogue  has  pro- 
claimed the  divine  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  has 
held  that  Moses  wrote  It  down  from  dictation,  while 
the  religions  based  on  Judaism  have  until  very  re- 
cently helil  the  same  view.  Biblical  criticism,  how- 
ever, denies  the  Mosaic  authorship  and  ascribes  only 
a  portion  of  varying  extent  to  so  ancient  an  origin. 
A  history  of  criticism  In  regard  to  this  point  is  given 
by  Winer  (-  B.  II."  ii.  419  it  uq.)  and  by  Driver  (in 
Hastings.  "Diet.  Bible,"  iii.  66).  while  Montefiorc 
expresses  himself  as  follows  (I.e.): 

"Tbe  Torah— or  teaching— of  the  priest*,  half  Judicial,  half 
pedagogic,  «u  a  deep  moral  Influence ;  and  there  was  no  ele- 
ment In  tbe  religion  which  was  at  once  more  genuinely  Hebrew 
and  more  closely  Identified  with  the  national  God.  There  In 
good  rroaou  to  believe  that  thin  priestly  Torah  Is  tbe  one  reltg- 
lou*  Institution  which  can  be  correctly  attributed  to  Muaea.  .  .  . 
Though  Muse*  wan  not  the  author  of  tbe  written  law,  he  was 
unquestionably  tbe  founder  of  thai  oral  leaching,  or  Torah. 
which  preceded  and  became  the  basis  of  the  codes  of  tbe  Peuta- 
teurh." 

The  legal  parts  of  the  Torah  are  found  iu  Ex.  xx.- 
xxiii.,  xxv.-xxxi.,  xxxiv.-xxxv. ;  Lev. L- viii.,  xi.- 
jixv.,  xxvii. ;  Num.  v.-x.,  xviii.,  xix.,  xxvii.-xxx., 
these  laws  being  repeated  in  Deut.  iv.  et  tq. 

Bibuourapiit:  Bacber,  Aa.  Tan.:  Idem,  Aa.  Pal.  Amor. 
Index.  «.v.  Torn  and  .Stadium  drr  Lehre  ;  Baumgartner. 
Lr*  Klutlf*  Isayooitntf*  rhex  Irs  Jut/*.  Geneva.  :  Hlau. 
Xttr  Elnlrltung  in  die.  Htftlac  Srhrift,  Straaburg.  : 
Idem.  Sttutlen  turn  All hehrtlvxhe it  liuehieenen  und  tur 
IhUiM-hen  Lilteraturoesehiehle,  Strasburg.  MB;  BQihler. 
The  Triennial  Headingof  the  I^tur  anil  Prophet*.  In  J.  Q. 
It.  n.  1-73;  KtM-nttadt.  JV/.cr  lliltelkrUik  inderTalmu.lt- 
tehrn  Lltttratur,  Frankfort-on-lhe-Maln.  IWM:  Fonder,  Tki* 
ilomlxehe  StratreeM  in  Seiner (Jenehiehtlithe.n  Entirieke- 
luna.  Udrwlc.  1H0U;  Hamburger,  It.  Ii.  T.  supplementary  vol. 
Hl.tM-73:  Hastings,  Diet.  ttUAe,  111.  64-73 ;  Jkw.  E.vcYt .  vll. 
Ktl-ttW;  Nlchaetls-Saalschutz.  Mnminrhea  Reeht,  Berlin. 
1*42 4«:  Ilerzog-Hauck.  Rral-Enryr.  xlll.  4HH-SIB:  Weber. 
JlUiuvhe  The<ioale,  pp.  H-»4.  and  Index.  Lelpalc.  IHB7:  H  I- 
ner.  It.  H.  3d  ed..  I.  4l5-4ii.  For  tbe  criticism  of  the  Tomb 
compare  tbe  text-books  of  tbe  history  of  Judaism  and  of  Old 
Testament  theology.   See  also  PENTATEUCH. 

j.  L.  B. 

TORAT   KOHANIM  (THE    BIFRA).  See 

MlDHASU  HauOADAH. 


T0RDE8ILLA8  :  Spanisli  city  near  Valladolld. 
with  a  Jewish  community,  which  was  visited  by 
Vicente  Ferrer  toward  the  end  of  1411  for  propa- 
ganda purposes.  He  advised  the  Jews  of  the  city 
to  change  their  abode  for  the  narrow  ghetto  of  Val- 
ladolid,  but  his  counsel  was  disregarded.  In  1474 
the  number  of  Jews  in  Tordesillas  was  still  so  great 
that  they  paid  900  maravedis  in  taxes.  Tordesillas 
was  tho  birthplace  of  Moses  ba-Koben  de  Ton- 

DKSILLAS. 

Bibliography :  Bios,  UUt.  U.  42H  et  $eq.,  lit.  804. 
J.  M.  K. 

TORDESILLAS,  MOSES  HA-KOHEN  DE  : 

Spanish  controversialist,  who  was  called  upon  to 
suffer  for  his  faith,  an  attempt  being  made  to  con- 
vert him  to  Christianity  by  force.  Despite  cruel 
persecution,  he  remained  true  to  his  convictions, 
although  he  was  robbed  of  all  his  possessions  and 
reduced  to  poverty.  Before  long  he  was  chosen 
rabbi  by  the  community  of  Avlla,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  carry  on  a  religious  debate,  about 
1872.  with  the  convert  John  ok  Valladolid  In 
the  presence  of  Christians  and  Mohammedans.  It 
was  an  easy  task  for  Moses  ha-Kohen,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Christian  sources,  to  refute  iu 
four  debates  tbe  arguments  of  his  opponent,  who 
tried  to  prove  the  Christian  dogmas  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. Soon  afterward  he  was  obliged  to  enter  upon 
a  new  contest  with  a  disciple  of  the  convert  Ahnkr 
tip  BfKoos.  with  whose  writings,  especially  with 
his  "  Mostradordc  Jeosticia,"  Moses  was  thoroughly 
acquainted.  In  1874,  at  tbe  desire  of  the  members 
of  his  community,  he  wrote,  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  a  Jew  and  a  Christian,  the  main  sub- 
stance of  his  debates,  which  treated  of  the  Trinity, 
of  the  virginity  of  Mary,  of  sacrifice,  of  the  alleged 
new  teachings  of  Jesus  and  of  tbe  New  Testament, 
of  the  seven  weeks  of  Daniel,  and  of  similar  matters. 
His  book,  which  is  divided  into  seventeen  chapters, 
dealing  w-ith  135  passages  emphasized  by  Christian 
controversialists,  is  entitled  "'Ezer  ha-Emonali " 
(The  Support  of  Faith).  It  was  sent  by  its  author 
to  David  ibn  Ya'ish  at  Toledo,  and  manuscripts  of 
it  are  found  at  Oxford,  Berlin,  Parma,  Breslau,  and 
else  where. 

BiBLlooRAPnr :  De  Boasl-liamberger.  HUl.Wfirterli.  pp.317 
ft  »co.:  Grat*.  tjrueh.  3d  ed..  vlll.  a>  81 ;  Neubauer.  Jnrfeh 
lnUrprrtatinnnuf  the  Fiftu-third  Chapter  of  Inaiah.\>.  Ill; 
Stelnschneider.  Ventiehniiuicr  Ilrhritinehen  Haudtehrlftm 
tin  KfiniQliehrn  litUiolheh  zu  Berlin,  p  51;  Idem.  Hehr. 
illM.  II.  85,  note  10. 

J.  .  M.  K. 

TORONTO:  Canadian  city:  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  Toronto  possesses  four  regularly 
organized  Jewish  congregations,  the  oldest  being 
I  the  Holy  Blossom  congregation,  which  had  its  l>c- 
ginnings  in  1845,  though  it  was  not  formally  organ- 
ized until  1852.  IU  lirst  synagogue  was  in  Rich- 
mond street,  the  building  being  dedicated  in  1887; 
later  the  congregation  moved  to  its  present  home  in 
Bond  street.  Attached  to  it  is  a  largo  and  well- 
organized  Sabbath-school.  The  Ooel  Tsedek  con- 
gregation, founded  in  1880,  has  a  synagogue  In  Elm 
street ;  the  Shomerei  Shabbas.  an  Austrian  congre 
gation  organized  in  1891.  worships  in  Chestnut 
street:  and  the  Chcvra  Tillim  congregation,  organ- 
ized iu  1895,  is  at  Richmond  and  York  streets.  In 
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addition  to  these  there  arc  a  number  of  minor  con- 
gregations, formed  in  recent  years,  but  acquiring  a 
large  membership  and  steadily  growing  in  impor- 
tance 

The  Jewish  communal  institutions  of  Toronto  in- 
clude organizations  of  a  philanthropic,  educational, 
religious,  and  literary  character.  Among  these  are 
the  Jewish  Benevolent  Society,  the  Ladies'  Monte- 
tiore  Aid  Society,  the  I.Iebra  Kaddislm,  the  Toronto 
Hebrew  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  the  Hcbra  Linous  Ha- 
tsedek,  the  Austrian  Hebrew  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  a 
brunch  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  the  Toronto 
branch  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association,  the  Jewish  Literary  So- 
ciety, the  Talmud  Torah,  the  Toronto  Hebrew  Benev- 
olent Society,  the  Jewish  Shelter  Society,  the  Judean 
Club,  several  lodges,  and  four  Zionist  organizations 
—the  Agudath  Zion,  Toronto  Daughters  of  Zion, 
B'nal  Zion  Association,  and  Aha  vat  h  Zion  Society. 

Toronto  has  a  population  of  207,071,  of  whom 
about  7,000  are  Jews. 

a.  C.  I.  dk  S. 

TORQUEMADA,  TOMAfl  DE.  See  Alio 
oa  Fe;  Inquisition. 

TORRE,  LELIO  KILLED  DELL  A  :  Ital- 
ian rabbi  and  educator;  born  in  Cuneo,  Piedmont. 
Jan.  11,  1805;  died  in  Padua  July  9.  1871.  His 
father,  Solomon  Jehiel  Raphael  ha  Kohen,  died  in 
1807;  and  Lelio  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle  Sab- 
hatai  Elhanau  Treves,  a  rabbi  in  Piedmont.  From 
1823  to  1*29  he  acted  as  tutor  in  Hebrew  and  in  Bib- 
lical exegesis  in  the  Collegio  Colonna  e  Final  founded 
in  Turin  by  the  Jewish  community;  and  in  1*27  he 
was  appointed  assistant  rabbi.  When  the  rabbin- 
ical college  was  founded  in  Padua  in  1839,  Delia 
Torre  was  appointed  professor  of  Talmud,  liomi- 
leties,  and  pastoral  theology,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death;  in  1869  he  occupied  for  several 
months,  during  a  vacancy,  the  rabbinical  chair  of 
Padua.  OuiMO,  bis  native  town,  honored  him  by 
engraving  his  name  ou  a  bronze  tablet  among  those 
of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Italy. 

Besides  his  thorough  familiarity  with  all  branches 
of  Hebrew  literature  and  Jewish  history,  Delia  Torre 
was  master  of  several  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
writing  Hebrew,  Italian,  and  French  with  equal 
facility.  He  wrote  numerous  Hebrew  poems,  most 
of  which  were  included  in  his  collection  "Tal  Yal- 
dut,"  which,  together  with  a  supplement  of  later 
compositionsentitled  "  EgleTal,"  appeared  in  Padua 
in  1H('»8.  He  wns  the  author  also  of  various  articles 
in  Hebrew  periodicals,  treating  mostly  of  subjects  re 
lating  to  the  science  of  Judaism  and  written  in  pure 
classical  Hebrew.  The v  may  be  found  in  "  Kerem 
Hemed"  (iv.  0),  in  the  new  "Bikkure  ha-ittim/in 
"O/.ar  >' eh  mail "  (i.),  and  in  various  volumes  of 
*  Kokcbc  Yizhak."  Of  his  published  works  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned:  "Cinque  Discorsi," 
Padua,  1834;  "Delia  Condizionc  Degli  Ebrei  Sotto 
1'Impcro  Gcrmanico  ncl  Medio  Evo."  ib.  1842;  "I 
Salmi  Volgarizzati  sul  Tcsto  Massoretleo  ed  Illus 
trati  con  Argomenti  e  Note.  Parte  Prima.  Tcsto, 
Traduziotie  cd  Argomenti."  Vienna,  1845;  "Preghi- 
ere  degl' Israeliti.  Traduzione  dull'  Ebraico,"  ib. 
1846;  "Orazioni  per  Ordinazioni  Kabbiuicbe,"  Vcn- 


I  ice,  1853;  "Poesies  Hebrarques,"  Padua,  1869;  "Is- 
crizioni  Scpolcrali, "  tb\  1870;  and  "  Pensieri  sulle 
Lczioni  Sabbatiche  del  Peutateucho,"  ib.  1872.  His 
"Orazioni  Postumc"  (Padua.  1879.  pp.  18»-2<r2) 
contains  an  autobiographical  sketch  and  a  complete 
list  of  his  works. 

Bibliography:  Ofar  ha-Sifrut.  lit. »l-as ;  s.  Jons.  In  Orr- 
ritrc  leraclUtto,  1872. 

8.  P  Wl. 

TORT  (Hebrew,  pp'TJ:  Latin,  "delictum"): 
Any  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  default  whereby  legal 
damage  is  caused  to  the  person,  property,  or  repu- 
tation of  another.  Liability  arises  either  from  con- 
tract or  from  tort.  Direct  and  wilful  tort  is  Tnt-s- 
I'ash.  Trespass  on  the  person  is  ASSAULT  and 
Battery.  Other  torts  arise  from  lack  of  skill  or 
care  (sec  Accident;  Bailments  [sometimes deemed 
liabilities  from  contract];  Fault ;  Fiiavd  and  Mis- 
take; GOBIira  Ox).  Among  the  torts  not  elsewhere 
treated  are : 

Mesne  Profits :  The  income  derived  from  land 
unlawfully  held  by  the  possessor,  for  which  he  is 
answerable  to  the  true  owner  when  the  latter  recov- 
ers the  land  from  him  by  the  judgment  of  a  court. 
The  Talmud  speaks  of  the  possessor  of  land  without 
right  as  the  "roblier  of  the  land  "(in  English  law, 
"disseizor");  and  he,  or  even  a  third  person  who 
takes  fruits  or  branches  from  land  thus  withheld 
from  the  true  owner,  is  considered  as  morally  guilty 
of  robbery  (sec  the  prohibition  of  an  Israelite  using, 
in  the  ritual  thyrsus  on  the  Feast  of  Booths,  a 
I  palm -branch  or  citron  taken  from  land  held  by  a 
disseizor  [Suk.  iv.  1.2]).  The  liability  to  pay 
mesne  profits  is  Implied  and  rather  distantly  indi- 
cated in  the  Mishnah  (Git.  "v.  2).  Assuming  that  he 
who  sells  land  with  warranty  Is  liable  not  only  for 
the  price  of  the  land  which  he  re- 
in the      ceives,  but  also  for  the  mesne  profits 

Mishnah  which  the  purchaser  will  have  to  pay 
and       after  eviction  to  the  true  owner,  it  is 

Talmud,  here  taught  that  from  motive* Of  pub- 
lic policy  the  w  arranty  inserted  in  the 
deed  of  sale,  though  in  the  nature  of  a  bond,  is  to 
lH!  levied,  as  far  as  it  secures  the  purchaser  against 
this  liability,  only  upon  ""free  property,"  not  on 
"subjected  property,"  i.e.,  on  lands  which  in  the 
meanwhile  have  been  given  away.  sold,  or  encum- 
bered (for  the  distinction  see  Deed).  The  Gemara 
(B.  M.  14a.  b)  discusses  this  matter  fully  in  the 
light  of  the  warranty,  the  liability  of  the  unlawful 
possessor  lieing  taken  for  granted  (see  Maimonides, 
M  Tad,"  Gezclah,  ch.  xiv.). 

Depasturing:  A  liability  for  full  damages  la  im- 
posed by  Ex.  xvii.  4(Hcbr.).  "If  a  man  pastures 
on  field  or  vineyard  and  sends  his  cattle  to  pasture 
in  the  field  of  another,  he  shall  make  it  good  with 
the  best  of  his  field  and  the  best  of  his  vineyard." 
When  he  pastures  thus  purposely,  it  is  really  a  tics- 
pass;  but  the  liability  for  "  foot  or  tooth  "  is  often  us 
full  when  Iveasts  goof  themselves  into  the  domain 
of  another  Accidental  injuries  of  this  kind  have 
Im'cti  referred  to  under  Accident  But  when  a 
beast  eats  the  neighbor's  produce,  is  lb.-  ow  ner  lia- 
ble for  the  harm  done,  or  only  for  his  profit  by  ks 
eating?  In  the  case  put  in  Scripture  he  is  of  course 
bound  for  the  former.    Other  cases  are  thus  put  by 
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Maiinonides  ("Tad,"  Nizke  Mamon.  iii.  6-12),  who 
draws  from  B.       14-27  ptutiiu  : 

When,  from  necessity,  a  beast  eats  something 
not  its  usual  food,  e.g.,  when  an  ass  eats  vetches  or 
tish,  the  owner  pays  full  damage,  if  the  occur- 
rence took  place  on  the  grounds  of  the  injured 
party;  but  if  on  the  highway,  he  pays  only  the 

amount  which  he  has  profited.  Where 
Wilful  and  a  beast  of  prey  enters  the  grounds 
Ac-        of  the  injured  party  and  tears  or  de- 
cidental.    vours  a  domestic  animal,  the  owner 

of  the  beast  is  liable  for  full  damage, 
because  it  is  its  nature  to  act  in  the  manner  as  it  did : 
but  if  a  dog  should  trespass  and  eat  lambs  or  a 
cat  eat  grown  hens,  only  half  damage  is  due;  for 
this  is  unusual.  When  an  ass,  finding  bread  in  a  bas- 
ket, eats  the  bread  and  breaks  the  basket,  the  owner 
pays  full  damage  for  both.  Where  a  beast,  whether 
walking  or  standing,  cats  grass  from  the  middle  of  a 
square,  the  owner  pays  what  he  profits:  where  it 
cats  from  the  side  he  pays  full  damage.  For  what 
it  cats  out  of  the  door  of  a  shop,  its  owner  is  required 
to  pay  the  equivalent  of  what  he  has  profited  there- 
by ;  from  the  interior  of  the  shop,  full  damage.  If, 
walking  along  the  road,  a  beast  eats  off  the  back 
of  another  beast,  only  the  saving  in  fodder  is  paid 
for;  if  it  jumps  out  of  its  place,  full  damage  is  due. 
If  one's  beast  glides  or  stumbles  into  anot  her's  garden 
and  eats,  etc.,  the  owner  owes  only  for  what  he  prof- 
its, even  if  the  beast  goes  from  bed  to  bed.  or  stays 
in  the  garden  all  day ;  but  if  it  walks  into  the  garden 
in  the  regular  way,  there  is  liability  for  full  damage. 
8o,  also,  if  It  is  pushed  into  the  garden  by  a  com- 
panion; for  the  owner  should  lead  his  herd  in  single 
file. 

Unintentional  Injury:  Though  "a  man  is  al- 
ways forewarned."  that  is.  liable  for  his  actions, 
asleep  or  awake,  intentional  or  unintentional  (sec 
Assault  and  Battkry,  and  authorities  there  cited), 
there  is  a  broad  exception  to  the  rule;  viz.,  when 
the  mischief  is  done  on  the  ground  of  the  injuring 
party.  For  what  a  man  does  within  his  own  do- 
main, he  is  liable  in  damages  only  if  it  was  done 
wilfully;  but  he  is  not  liable  if  done  cither  un- 
consciously or  under  compulsion.  Where  a  man 
climbs  a  ladder,  and  a  rung  falls  out  under  him  and 
strikes  another,  he  is  liable  if  the  rung  was  not 
strong  enough  or  not  well  set;  but  if  it  was  strong 
and  well  set,  the  harm  done  is  regarded  as  providen- 
tial, and  he  goes  clear,  even  if  it  happened  within 
the  domain  of  the  injured  party;  while  on  his  own 
ground  he  would  go  clear  in  either  case  ("Tad," 
Hobel.  iv.  3,  4,  based  on  B.  K.  28). 

Betrayal :  The  man  of  violence  ("annas,"  gener- 
ally denoting  an  arbitrary  or  cruel  official  of  the  Gen- 
tile kingdom)  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  and 
the  codes.  The  most  odious  among  torts  was  that  of 
betraying  the  person  or  property  of  a  fellow  Israel 
ite  into  the  bands  of  the  annas  (see  B.  K.  5a, 
114a;  "Yad."  Hobel,  viii. ;  Shulhan  Aruk,  Uoshen 
Mishpat,  828).  In  the  'Aruk  it  is  put  thus:  "He 
who  fby  informing]  delivers  up  property  into  the 
bands  of  an  annas,  whether  Gentile  or  Jew,  is 
bound  to  make  good,  from  the  best  part  of  his  estate, 
whatever  the  annas  has  taken,  though  he  has  not 
bandied  the  thing  at  all,  but  has  only  shown  the 


way ;  and  if  he  dies,  the  damage  done  is  levied  from 
his  estate  in  the  handsof  his  heirs."  The  informer 
is  excused  if  he  has  given  informa- 
Informera.  tion  under  bodily  duress:  but  if  he  lias 
handled  the  property  himself,  he  is 
liable  even  then:  for  n  man  has  no  right  to  save 
himself  at  the  cost  of  another.  Further  on.  a  relig- 
ious sanction  is  given  to  this  civil  liability:  "He 
who  delivers  up  an  Israelite,  either  in  his  body  or 
in  his  property,  to  the  Gentile  has  no  share  in  the 
world  to  come."  And  on  the  strength  of  a  case  re- 
ported in  B.  B.  116a  it  is  also  said  that  it  is  not  only 
permissible  but  meritorious  to  kill  an  informer  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  his  villainous  trade. 

Slander  and  Insult :  It  has  been  shown  under 
Assault  and  Battkky  that  the  insult  or  humili- 
ation incidental  to  an  assault  is  to  be  paid  for  sepa- 
rately; but  in  the  case  of  an  insult  when  there  is 
no  assault,  even  when  oue  spits  at  another  and 
docs  not  reach  his  body  but  only  his  garment,  there  is 
no  ground  for  recovery  (B.  I£.  91a).  And  in  the 
same  connection  a  Palestinian  annua  is  quoted :  "  The 
tradition  goes  [mDlK  mtt|.  '  He  who  shames  an- 
other by  words  is  free  from  everything.'  "  But  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  (B.  K.  6c)  makes  an  exception  in 
favor  of  the  "elder."  meaning  a  rabbi.  Thus:  "He 
who  puts  an  elder  to  shame  pays  him  the  price  of 
his  shame.  One  Meshullam  affronted  R.  Juduh  ben 
Hanina:  the  matter  came  before  R.  Simeon  ben 
Lakish ;  and  he  fined  Meshullam  a  litra 
Elder      of  gold."   This  precedent  was  carried 

"  Put  to    into  the  Halakah :  and  all  the  Geonim 

Shame."  followed  it.  They  applied  it  to  every 
scholar  IQ3PI  TO^fl).  and  thus  the  rule 
appears  in  the  code  of  Muimonides  ("  Yad,"  Hobel, 
Iii  5),  where  the  penalty  is  put  at  35  denarii  of  gold 
(the  weight  of  8}  shekels  of  gold) ;  but  he  adds  that 
in  Spain  many  of  the  scholars  wuive  their  privilege. 
While  others  than  scholars  have  no  civil  remedy  for 
insult  or  slander,  the  act  of  "blanching  a  man's  face 
in  public  "  or  that  of  "  attaching  a  nickname  to  one's 
neighbor"  is,  as  has  been  seen  in  Ona'aii,  among 
the  unpardonable  sins  punished  in  the  future  world. 
It  is  also  found  (Kct.  46a)  that  the  sin  or  "bringing 
out  an  evil  report"  (slander)  is  fully  recognized,  on 
the  strength  of  the  text  "Thou  shall  not  go  up  and 
down  as  a  tale-bearer  among  the  people  "  (  Lev.  xix. 
16);  but  there  Is  no  civil  remedy  for  the  wrong  done. 

K.  c  L.  N.  D. 

TORTOISE  :  Rendering  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion of  the  Hebrew  word  "zab"(iA'V.  xi  SB;  see 
Lizard).  Some  commentators  assume  "  gallim  "  in 
Hos.  xii.  12  to  mean  "tortoises."  a  view  which  bus 
the  support  or  the  Septtiagint,  the  Peshi(ta,  and  old 
Arabic  versions.  Two  species  or  land  tortoise.  Tt«- 
tutlo  gram  and  TttUwlo  Uitfiii,  and  several  or  the 
aquatic  tortoises  have  been  round  in  Palestine.  Of 
the  latter  the  Emy*  ctupicn  is  the  most  numerous. 

The  Talmud  usesHzub"  and  also  "zabuni"  to 

denote  the  toad  (Toh.  v.  i).    In  Ber.  38a  it  is  said  that 

the  water-snake  is  the  issue  of  the  toad  and  the  snake. 

The  tortoise  is  assumed  to  be  intended  in  KJ"6'3 

and  '^'3  in  Nid.  17a  and  Gen.  R.  Ivii.  2. 

HiHi  iK.au m v  :  Tristram.  -V«i(.  Hi*t.  p.  2&5;  Le«'vsr>lm.  Z.  T. 
p.  rat 

K.  0.  H.  I.  M.  C 
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TORTOSA  :  City  in  CaUilonia  where  Jews  lived 
and  owned  laud  as  early  aa  the  Roman  period.  This 
Jewish  community  was  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
country  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
and  hud  certain  aucieut  privileges  which  were 
confirmed  from  time  to  time  until  1828.  In  1262 
the  "bayle"  of  Tortosa  and  farmer  of  the  royal 
taxes  was  Astruc  Jacob  Xlxen  or  XuxeD  (Shushan). 
The  Jews  of  the  city  owed  him  9,000  sueldos,  and 
on  their  refusal  to  pay,  the  king,  with  whom  he 
stood  in  special  favor,  and  who  had  granted  him 
privileges  for  life,  gave  him  the  right  of  distrainer. 

The  Jews  of  Tortosa  were  always  ready,  however, 
to  make  sacrifices  if  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  coun 
try.  When  James  II.  was  in  need  of  money  for 
conquering  the  county  of  Urge!,  which  also  con- 
tained Jewish  communities,  the  Jews  of  Tortosa, 
together  with  those  of  Barcelona,  Gernna.  Valencia, 
ami  Lerida,  furnished  him  with  115.000  livres;  and 
when  Alfonso,  the  son  and  successor  of  James,  was 
fitting  out  a  fleet  in  1323  for  the  conquest  of  Cer- 
dena.  the  Jewish  community  of  Tortosa  contributed 
aud  manned  two  ships,  being  exempted  from  all 
taxi-s  for  several  years  in  recognition  of  their 
services. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  Jews  of  this  city 
were  farming,  viniculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
turing. In  1220  the  brothers  Astruc  of  Tortosa 
possessed  lands  upon  the  islaud  of  Majorca.  They 
owned  large  establishments  for  dyeing  linen  and 
cotton,  and  sold  their  wares  in  a  special  market- 
place. They  were  allowed  to  take  an  annual  inter- 
est of  four  dinars  per  livre,  but  were  subject  to 
heavy  special  taxes,  since  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
the  state  4,000  sueldos  in  1284  alone,  as  table-moneys 
("ccnas  "),  in  addition  to  the  municipal  assessments 
on  their  houses  and  lands.  On  its  own  responsibil- 
ity the  Jewish  community  in  Tortosa  ordained  that, 
to  be  valid,  all  marriages  must  be  performed  be- 
fore authorized  persons  of  the  community  aud  in  the 
presence  of  ten  grown  men,  and  that  any  woman  of 
Tortosa  could  coutract  a  new  marriage  without  a 
previous  ritualistic  divorce,  unless  married  in  this 
fashiou.  The  year  of  terror,  1891,  was  eventful  for 
the  Jews  in  Tortosa  as  well  as  in  other  cities.  The 
community,  previously  so  wealthy,  could  no  longer 
pay  its  taxes,  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  many  ac- 
cepted baptism  ;  many  Maranos  fell  victims  to  the 
Inquisition  in  Tortosa. 

Tortosa  was  either  the  birthplace  or  the  residence 
of  several  Jewish  scholars.  Meuahem  beu  Saruk,  the 
earliest  Hebrew  lexicographer;  Shem-Tob  ben  Isaac 
and  his  son  Abraham,  both  Hebrew  translators;  and 
the  physician  and  philosopher  Jacob  Mantino  were 
born  there;  there,  too,  lived  Isaac  Maimon  and 
Abraham  b.  Alfual.  who  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  Isaac  ben  Sheshet ;  and  also  the  modern  Hebrew 
satiric  poet  Solomon  ben  Iteuben  Hoofed,  rabbi  and 
delegate  of  the  community  at  the  disputation  of 
Tortosa. 

Htm.ioriKAPiir  :  Belwrucr.  JMorln  <lr  Catnluiln.  vl.  13  j  Ihr- 
If  tin  Attul.  Ht»t.  111.  51* :  Iwuir  li.  Hh.wtift.  /i<-»;>nriv.T.  No*. 
Ml  if  *<).,  :JHH;  Jaeotw,  Siwne*.  Nos.  ail.  JTA.  SUV,  SKI,  >Oi  ■ 
,  Hint.  II.  71.  155. 


s  M.  K. 

TORT SC III NER,  LOB  B.  ABRAHAM.  See 

<'ohim»\i  uo,  Auykii  lAin. 


TOSAFOT  ("additions"):  Critical  and  explana- 
tory glosses  on  the  Talmud,  printed,  in  almost  all  edi- 
tions, on  the  outer  margin  and  opposite  Kashi's  notes. 
The  authors  of  the  Tosafot  are  known  as  Tosafists 

("ba'alc  ha-tosafot ").  For  what  reason  these 
glosses  are  called  "  tosafot "  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
among  modern  scholars.  Many  of  them,  including 
Graelz.  think  the  glosses  are  so  called  as  additions 
to  I tash I  s  commentary  on  the  Talmud.  In  fact,  the 
period  of  the  Tosafot  began  immediately  after  Hashi 
had  written  his  commentary;  the  first  tosafists  were 
Ihtshi's  sons-in-law  and  grandsous.  and 
of  the  Tosafot  consist  mainly  of  strictures 
on  Rashi'B  commentary.  Others,  espe- 
cially Weiss,  object  tliat  many  tosafot, 
particularly  those  of  Isaiah  di  Trani,  have  no  refer- 
ence to  Rashi.  Weiss,  followed  by  other  scholars, 
asserts  that  "tosafot  "  means  "additions"  to  the  Tal- 
mud, that  is  to  say,  they  are  an  extensiou  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Talmud.  For  just  as  the  Gcmara 
is  a  critical  and  analytical  commentary  on  the  Mish- 
nah,  so  are  the  Tosafot  critical  and  analytical  glosses 
on  those  two  parts  of  the  Talmud.  Further,  the 
term  u  tosafot "  was  not  applied  for  the  first  time  to 
the  glosses  of  Kashi's  continuators,  but  to  the  To- 
sefta.  the  additions  to  the  Mishnah  compiled  by  Ju- 
dah  ha-Nasi  I.  "Tosefta"  is  a  Babylonian  term, 
which  in  Palestinian  writings  Is  replaced  by  "tosa- 
fot "  (sec  Yer.  Peah  ii.  17a;  Lev.  It.  xxx.  2;  Cant. 
K.  vi.  9;  Eccl.  R.  v.  8).  The  Tosafot  resemble  the 
Gcmara  in  other  res|>ects  also,  for  just  as  the  latter 
is  the  work  of  different  schools  carried  on  through 
a  long  period,  so  the  former  were  written  at  differ- 
ent times  and  by  different  schools,  and  gathered  later 
into  one  ImmIv. 

Up  to  and  including  Rashi,  the  Talmudic  com- 
mentators occupied  themselves  only  with  the  plain 
meaning  ("  peshat ")  of  the  text  ;  but  after  the  be- 
ginningof  the  twelfth  century  the  spirit  of  criticism 
took  possession  of  the  teachers  of  the  Talmud. 
Thus  some  of  Rashi's  continuators,  as  his  sons  in-law 
and  his  grandson  Samuel  bin  MeYr  (RaSHBaM), 
while  they  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Talmud  after 
the  manner  of  Rashi's.  wrote  also  glosses  on  it  in  a 
style  peculiarto  themselves.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  the  Tosafot  is  that  they  evidence  no  recognition 
of  any  authority,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  respect 
in  which  Rashi  was  held  by  the  Tosafists.  the  latter 
freely  corrected  him.  Besides,  the  Tosafot  do  not 
constitute  a  continuous  commentary,  but.  like  the 
"  Dissensioues  "  to  the  Roman  code  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  twelfth  century,  deal  only  with  the  diffi- 
cult passages  of  the  Talmudic  text.  Single  sen- 
tences are  explained  by  quotations  which  are  taken 
from  other  Talmudic  treatisesand  which  seem  at  first 
glance  to  have  no  connection  with  the 
sentences  in  question.  On  the  other 
hand,  sentences  which  seem  to  be  re- 
lated and  interdependent  are  separated  and  embodied 
in  different  treatises.  It  must  lie  added  that  the 
Tosafot  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  are 
well  advanced  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  for  the 
most  entangled  discussions  are  treated  as  though 
they  were  simple.  Glosses  explaining  the  meaning 
of  a  word  or  contaiuiug  a  grammatical  observation 
are  very  rare. 
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The  Tosafot  may  be  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  u  methodology  of  the  Talmud.  The  rules 
are  certainly  not  gathered  together  in  one  series,  as 
they  are.  for  instance,  in  Maimonides'  introduction 
to  the  Mishnah ;  they  are  scattered  in  various  parts, 
and  their  number  is  quite  considerable.  Neither  are 
they  stated  infixed  terms;  a  generally  accepted  rule 
is  followed  by  "This  is  the  way  of  the  Talmud  ■  or 
"The  Talmud  usually  declares."  Sometimes  the 
negative  expression  is  found,  "This  is  not  the  way 
f if  the  Talmud."  A  frequently  recurring  rule  is  in- 
dicated by  some  such  formula  as  u  We  II nd  many 
like  this."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  has 
been  saiil  hitherto  concerns  the  general  features  of 
the  Tosafot,  and  does  not  conflict  with  the  fact  that 
the  writings  of  different  tosaflsts  differ  in  style  and 
met  boil.  With  regard  to  method,  it  should  l>e  said 
tliat  the  Tosafot  of  Touques  (see  below)  concern 
particularly  the  casuistic  interpretation  of  the  tradi- 
tional law.  but  do  not  touch  halakic  decisions. 

The  chief  home  of  tosafot  literature  was  incon- 
testably  France,  for  it  began  with  Rashi's  pupils, 
and  was  continued  mainly  by  the  heads  of  the 
French  schools.  It  is  true  that,  practically,  tosafot 
began  to  be  written  in  Germany  at  the  same  time  as 
in  France,  but  the  French  tosaflsts  al- 

Mostly  ways  predominated  numerically.  The 
of  French  first  tosafot  recorded  arc  those  written 

Origin.     by  Itashi's  two  sons-in-law,  Mefr  b. 

Samuel  of  Ramerupt(RaM)  andJudah 
ben  Nathan  (RIBaN),  ami  by  a  certain  R.  Joseph 
(Jacob  Tain.  "Sefcr  ha-Yasliar,"  No.  252;  "Hagga- 
hot  Mordekai,"  Sanh..  No.  696;  see  below).  But 
their  tosafot  not  being  otherwise  known,  the  actual 
father  of  the  tosafot  in  France  was  undoubtedly 
Jacob  n.  MeIrTam,  whose  style  was  adopted  by  his 
successors.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  tosafot, 
many  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  "Sefer  ha- 
Yashar";  but  not  all,  as  many  passages  that  are 
cited  in  the  edited  tosafot  are  not  found  in  the  work 
just  mentioned.  In  Germany,  at  the  same  time,  there 
flourished  Isaac  hex  Asher  ha-Levi  (RIBA).  leader 
of  the  German  tosaflsts.  who  wrote  numerous  tosa- 
fot, which  are  mentioued  by  Abraham  b.  David 
("Temirn  Deim,"  Not.  158,  207-200).  and  which  are 
very  often  cited  in  the  edited  tosafot  (e.g.,  to  Somali 
17h).  But  Isaac  ben  Asher's  tosafot  were  revised 
by  his  pupils,  who.  according  to  Jacob  Tarn  ("Sefcr 
ha-Yashar,"  No.  2N2),  sometimes  ascribed  to  their 
teacher  opinions  which  were  not  his.  Zedekiah  b. 
Abraham  ("Shibbole  ha-Lekct."  i..  No.  225),  how- 
ever, refutes  Jacob  Tarn's  assertion. 

The  most  prominent  tosaflst  immediately  after 
Jacob  Tarn  was  his  pupil  and  relative  Isaac  hem 
Samuel  ha-Zaken  (HI)  of  Dampierre,  whose  tosa- 
fot form  a  |>art  of  the  Tosafot  Yeshanim  (see  be- 
low). Isaac  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil  Samson  ben 
A  ii  ha  ham  of  Sens  (d.  about  1235),  who,  besides  en- 
riching the  literature  with  his  own  compositions, 
revised  those  of  his  predecessors,  especially  his 
teacher's,  and  compiled  them  into  the  group  known 
as  the  Tosafot  of  Sons  q'JNtr  mCDWU  Samson's 
fellow  pupil  J  r  da  it  b.  Isaac  ok  Pahis  (Sir  I^-on) 
was  also  very  active;  he  wrote  tosafot  to  several 
Talmudic  treatises,  of  which  those  to  Berakot  were 
published  at  Warsaw  (1863);  some  of  those  to 'Abo 


dah  Zarah  are  extant  in  manuscript.  Among  the 
many  French  tosaflsts  deserving  special  mention 
was  Samuel  b.  Solomon  of  Fai.aisk  (Sir  Morel), 
who,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  Talmud  in 
France  in  his  time,  relied  for  the  text  entirely  upon 
his  memory  (Melr  of  Rothenburg,  Rcsponsa,  No.  250). 

The  edited  tosafot  owe  their  existence  particularly 
to  Samson  of  Sens  and  to  the  following  French 
tosaflsts  of  the  thirteenth  century  :  (1)  Moses  of 
EviiEtx.  (2)  Ei.iezek  of  Tor  qt  kb,  and  (8)  Perez 
ben  Elijah  of  Cohbeil. 

(1)  Mosesof  Evreux,  oneof  the  most  prolific  tosa- 
flsts, furnished  glosses  to  the  whole  Talmud ,  they 

form  a  distinct  group  known  as  the 
Schools  of  Tosafot  of  Evreux  (triU'K  niDDin 
Tosaflsts.  or  mi*  niDDITl)  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  "Tosafot of  R.  Moses" 
mentioned  by  Mordecai  b.  Hillel  ("Mordekai,"  on 
Sanh.,  No.  937)  are  identical  with  the  tosafot  just 
mentioned.  According  to  Joseph  Colon  (Responsa, 
No.  52)  and  Elijah  Mizrahi  ("Mayim  'Amukkim," 
i.,  No.  37).  Moses  wrote  his  glosses  on  the  margin  of 
Isaac  Alfasi's  "Halakot."  probably  at  the  time  of 
the  burning  of  the  Talmud. 

(2)  Eliezer  of  Touques,  of  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  made  a  compendium  of  the 
Tosafot  of  Sens  and  of  Evreux  .  this  compendium 
iscalled  the  Tosafot  of  Touques  (-po  niDDVU  and 
forms  the  basis  of  the  edited  tosafot.  Eliczer's 
own  gloases.written  on  the  margin,  are  known  as 
the  Tosafot  Gillayon  or  Oilyon  Tosafot.  It 
must  be  premised,  however,  that  the  Tosafot  of 
Touques  did  not  remain  untouched ;  they  were  re- 
vised afterward  and  supplemented  by  the  glosses  of 
later  tosaflsts.  Gershon  Soncino,  who  printed  these 
tosafot,  declares  that  his  ancestor  Moses  of  Forth, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation  of  Moses  of 
Speyer,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Tosafot  of  Touques. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  last  redactor  of  these  tosafot 
was  a  pupil  of  Samson  of  Chinon. 

(8)  Perez  ben  Elijah  of  Corbeil  was  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  later  tosaflsts.  Besides  supply- 
ing tosafot  to  several  treatises,  which  are  quoted  by 
many  old  authorities  and  are  included  among  the 
edited  tosafot  (and  many  of  which  were  seen  in 
manuscript  by  Azulai),  he  revised  those  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. His  pupils  were  not  less  active;  their 
additions  are  known  as  the  Tosafot  of  Perez  b. 
Elijah's  Pupils. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  German  tosaflst, 
Isaac  b.  Asher  ha-Levi,  was  the  head  of  a  school, 
and  that  his  pupils,  besides  composing  tosafot  of 
their  own,  revised  his.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
German  schools  were  represented  by  B  a  iu.cn  hen 
Isaac,  tn  Regensburg,  and  later  by  MeIk  of  Ro- 
THENBt?RG ;  the  Italian  school  was"  represented  by 
Isaiah  di  Tram.  If  the  tosafot  of  Asher  h.  JEUIBL 
(d.  1828)  are  to  be  included,  the  tosafistic  period  ex- 
tended through  more  than  two  centuries.  When  the 
fanaticism  of  the  French  monasteries  and  the  bigot- 
ry of  Louis  IX.  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the 
Talmud,  the  writing  of  tosafot  in  Franco  soon  ceased. 

Other  bodies  of  tosafot  are: 

French  Tosafot:  Mentioned  in  the  novella- on 
Tamid  ascribed  to  Abraham  b.  David.  Zunz("Z. 
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G."  p.  37)  thinks  that  the  Tosafot  of  Sens  may  be 
referred  to  under  this  title;  but  the  fact  that  Abra- 
ham b.  Davitl  was  mucli  earlier  thau  Samson  of  Sens 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  glosses  indicated 
arc  those  of  previous  tosafists,  as  Jacob  Tarn.  Isaac 
b.  Asher  ha-Levi.  and  Iaaac  b.  Samuel  ha-Zaken  and 
his  son. 

Pisko  Toaafot  ("Decisions  of  the  Toaafot"); 
Collection  of  halakic  decisions  gathered  from  the 
edited  tosafot  to  thirty-six  treatises—  Nazir  and 
Me'ilah  licing  excepted— ami  generally  printed  in 
Uic  margin  of  the  Tosafot ;  in  the  later  editions  of 
the  Talmud,  after  the  text.  These  decisions  num- 
ber 0.931 ;  of  these  2.009  belong  to  the  treatise  Bera- 
knt  and  the  order  Mo'ed;  I, HUH  to  Niddah  and  the 
order  Nashim;  1,503  to  Nezikin;  and  1,021  to  KV 
dashim.  The  decisions  contained  in  the  tosafot  to 
Shablmt,  Pesahim,  Oi\\m,  Ketubot.  Baba  Kamma. 
Baba  Mezi'a,  Baba  Batra,  ami  Hullin  number  fully 
one-half  of  those  recognized  as  authoritative.  The 
compiler  of  these  decisions  can  not  be  Identified  with 
certainty ;  A  -her  b.  Jehiel,  his  son  Jacob  b.  Asher, 
and  Ezckiel,  uncle  of  Eliezer  of  ToU(|ues,  are  given 
by  different  authorities.  Jacob  Nordhausen,  also, 
is  known  to  have  compiled  tosafot  decisions;  in 
fact,  references  to  two  groups  of  "  Piske  Tosafot " 
are  found  in  the  works  of  the  later  casuists. 

Spanish  Toaafot:  This  term  is  used  by  Joseph 
Colon  (Responsa.  No.  72)  and  by  Jacob  Baruch  Lan- 
dau ("  Agur,"  §  327),  and  may  apply  to  Talmudic 
novella:  bv  Spanish  authors.  Jeshuuh  b.  Joseph 
ha-Levi.  for  instance  ("Halikot  Olam,"  $  827).  ap- 
plies the  term  "tosafot "  to  the  novella-  of  Isaac  ben 
8heshet. 

The  Edited  Tosafot  (called  also  Our  Tosafot): 

The  tosafot  which  have  been  published  with  the 
text  of  the  Talmud  ever  siuce  its  earliest  edition 
(see  Talmi'D,  Eiiitions  of).  They  extend  to  thirty- 
eight  treatises  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  Most  of 
the  treatises  are  covered  by  the  Tosafot  of  Touquea, 
gome  by  the  Tosafot  of  Sens;  many  are  provided 
with  the  tosafot  of  various  author*,  revised  by 
Perez  b.  Elijah's  school.  The  authorship  of  the 
tosafot  to  seventeen  treatises  only  can  be  estab- 
lished with  certainty:  Bcrakot,  Moses  of  Evreux: 
Shabbat,  Erubtn,  and  Menahot,  the  Tosafot  of 
Sens;  Bezah.  Nedurim.  Nazir,  Sanhcdrin.  Makkot. 
and  Me'ilah,  Perez  b.  Elijah's  school  (many  written 
by  Perez  himself);  Yotua,  McTr  of  Rothenburg: 
Gitt.ii),  Baba  Kamma,  and  Hullin,  the  Tosafot 
of  Touqucs;  Sotah.  Samuel  of  Evreux;  'Abodah 
Zarah.  Samuel  of  Fulaise;  Zebal.iini.  Baruch  b.  Isaac 
of  Worms.  The  tosafot  to  Mo'ed  Katnn  were  writ 
ten  by  a  pupil  of  a  certain  R.  Isaac;  the  author  of 
the  tosafot  to  Hagigah  wrote  tosafot  to  Other  treatises 
also.  Those  to  Ta'anit  belong  to  the  post  tosafot 
period,  and  differ  in  style  from  those  to  other 
treatises. 

Tosafot  Alfaai:  Quoted  by  Joseph  Colon  (Re- 
sponsa, No*.  5.  31)  and  Judah  Minx  (Hcspohsa.  No. 
10).  The  term  may  designate  either  the  tosafot  of 
Samuel  b.  Metr  and  Moses  of  Evreux,  or  glosses  to 
Alfasi's  u  Halakot." 

Tosafot    Of    Garnish    (DTHJ.  ]"J"V1J.   CillJ)  : 

Mentioned  by  Joseph  Solomon  Delimdigo  ("  Nobelot 
Hokmah."  Preface)  and  Solomon  Algazi  ("Gufe 


Halakot,"  No.  195),  the  latter  quoting  these  tosafot 
to  Baba  Kamma.  But  as  the  same  quotation  is  made 
by  Bezaleel  Ashkcnazl  ("Shitlah  Mekubbezet."  to 
Balm  Kamma)  and  ascribed  to  a  pupil  of  Perez  ben 
Elijah.  Azulai  ("Shem  ha-Gedolim,"  ii.)  concludes 
that  these  tosafot  originated  in  Perez  b.  Elijah's 
school.  Still,  Mordecai  b.  Hillel  <"  Mordekai."  B.  B. 
on  No.  886)  mentions  a  R.  Judah  of  Gornish,  and 
Abraham  ibn  Akra  ("  Meharere  Nemerini."  Venice, 
1599)  reproduces  Talmudic  novella-  bv  "M.  of  Gor- 
nish" (Embdcti  gives  "Metr  of  Gornish"  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Oppcnhcim 
Library,  No.  667).  Manuscript  No.  7  of  the  Guuz- 
burg  collection  bears  the  superscription  "Tosafot of 
Gornish  to  Ycbainot,"  and  in  these  tosafot  French 
and  German  rabbis  are  quoted.  Manuscript  No.  603 
of  the  same  collection  contains  also  the  Tosafot  of 
Gornish  and  novella?  by  Judah  Minz,  and  frag- 
ments of  Gornish  tosafot  are  found  in  manuscripts 
in  other  libraries: 

Different  theories  have  been  advanced  with  regard 
to  the  name  "Gornish."  According  to  Schcchtcr 
("Jew.  Chron."  May  4,  188a),  it  is  a  corruption  of 
"Mayence,"  while  H.  Adler  thiuks  it  a  corruption 
of  (the  English  "Norwich":  see  Neubaiier 

in  "  R.  E.  J."  xvii.  iw.  and  Or.**.  "Gallia  Judalca." 
pp.  136  ft  »rq.).  Gross  [I.e.)  thinks  that  Gornish 
may  be  identical  with  Gournay,  in  France,  and  that 
"  M.  of  Gornish,"  apparently  the  author  of  the  Tosa- 
fot of  Gornish,  may  be  Moses  of  Gornish  and  iden- 
tical with  the  Moses  of  p"-i3  mentioned  in  the  Tosa- 
fot of  Sens  (to  Pesabim).  It  may  be  added  that  in 
the  supplement  to  Zacuto's  "Yuliasin"  (p.  164a, 
Cracow,  1581)  a  David  of  "  Durnish  "  occurs. 

Toaafot  Hizoniyyot  ("  Exterior  "  or  "  Uncanon- 
ical  Tosafot"):  Tosafot  which  are  neither  of  Sens 
nor  of  Touqucs.  They  are  so  called  by  Bezaleel 
Ashkenazi;  he  included  many  fragments  of  them 
in  his"Shittah  Mekubbezet,"  to  Balm  Mezi'a,  Na- 
zir. etc. 

Tosafot  Shit t ah  (or  Shittah) :  Name  some- 
times applied  to  the  recensious  of  Perez  b.  Elijah 
or  to  the  tosafot  of  Jehiel  of  Paris  (Bezaleel  Ashke- 
nazi, I.e.. ;  notes  to  "Sha'are  Dura,"  £  57;  and  many 
other  authorities). 

Toaafot  Yeshanim  ("  Old  Tosafot  ") :  This  group 
comprises  four  smaller  ones:  (1)  the  general  tosafot 
of  Sens,  including  those  appearing  among  the  edited 
toaafot;  (2)  the  earlier  unedited  tosafot  (for  exam- 
ple, those  to  Kiddushin  by  Isaac  b.  Samuel  ha-Zaken 
of  Damplerre.  and  those  to  'Abodah  Zarah  by  his 
son  Klhanan  b.  Isaac);  (3)  n collection  of  old  tosafot 
published  by  Joseph  Jessel  b.  Wolf  ha-Levi  in 
"Sugyot  ha-Slms"  (Berlin.  1736i;  <4i  various  tosa- 
fot found  in  ancient  manuscripts,  as  the  tosafot  to 
Hullin  written  in  1860,  the  manuscript  of  which  is 
in  the  Munich  Library  (No.  230).  In  the  collection 
I  published  by  Joseph  Jessel  b.  Wolf  ha-Levi  (No.  8), 
besides  the  old  tosafot  to  Yoma  by  Moses  of  Coucy 
(comp..  however,  Israel  Isserleitt.  "Terumat  ha- 
Deshen,"  No.  94,  who  declares  they  belong  to  the 
Tosafot  of  Sens),  there  arc  single  toaafot  to  sixteen 
treatises — Shabltat,  Rosh  ha-Shanah.  Megillah,  Git- 
tin,  Balta  Mezi'a,  Menahot,  Bekorot.  'Erubin, 
Bezah.  Kctubot,  Kiddushin,  Nazir,  Balm  Batra, 
Horayot,  Keritot.  and  Niddah.    In  the  recent  Wilna 
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Talmud  edited  by  Romm  the  old  tosafot  to  several 
treatises  are  primed. 

The  Tosafot  quote  principally  Rashi  (  very  often 
under  tlie  designation  "  kont,res  "  [=  "comtnenta- 
rius"?|),  most  of  the  tosallsts.  many  of  the  ancient 
authorities  (as  Kalotiymus  of  Lucca,  Nathan  b. 
Jchicl.  ami  R.  Hauaucclj,  some  contemporary 
scholars  (as  Abraham  b.  David  of  PosquKus. 
Maimonidcs,  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  and  others;,  and 
about  1*)  German  and  French  Talmudists  of  the 
twelfth  aud  thirteeuth  centuries.  Many  of  the 
last-named  are  kuown  as  authors  of  general  Tal- 
mudic  works,  as,  for  instance,  Elie/.er  b.  Nathan 
of  Miiycnce,  Judah  of  Corbcil,  and  Jacob  of  Coucy  ; 
but  many  of  them  are  kuown  only  through  their 
being  quoted  in  the  Tosafot,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  Eliezer  of  Sens,  a  Jacob  of  Orleans,  and  many 
Abrahams  and  Isaacs.  Some  are  even  mentioned  but 
once,  as  Eliezer  of  trv^D  (Tos.  B.  B.  79b),  Ephraim 
b.  David  (supposed  contemporary  of  Judah  Sir  Leon ; 
Tos.  'Ah.  Zarah  39a),  and  one  Hezekiah  (Tos.  B.  B. 
44b).  A  commentary  on  the  I'entatcuch  entitled 
"Da'at  Zekenim"  (Leghorn,  1788)  is  attributed  to 
the  Tosalists.  In  form  this  commentary  follows  the 
style  of  the  Tosafot;  Rashi  is  often  discussed,  aud 
sometimes  corrected. 

Of  the  great  number  of  tosaflsts  only  forty-four 
are  known  by  name.  The  following  is  an  alphabet- 
ical list  of  them;  many,  however,  are  known  only 
through  citations: 

A(HaRA):  Quoted  in  the  edited  tosafot  to  M.  K\ 
14b.  19a,  20b,  21a 

Abigdor  b.  Elijah  ha-Kohen :  Flourished  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century;  his  tosafot  are 
mentioned  in  the  edited  tosafot  to  Ket.  63b. 

Asher  b.  Jehiel:  His  tosafot,  entitled  "Tosefot 
ha-Rosh  "  or  "Tosefe  Tosafot,"  appeared  in  various 
epochs  and  works.  Many  of  them  were  inserted  hv 
Bezaleel  Ashkcna/.i  in  his  "Shitjah  Mekubbezet  » ; 
those  to  Ychumot  aud  Ketubot  appeared  separately 
at  Leghorn.  1776:  to  Sotah,  partly  at  Prague,  172.5, 
and  partly  in  Jacob  Faitusi's  "Mar'eh  ha-Ofannim  " 
(Leghorn'  1810):  to  Megillah  and  Shebu'ot,  In  Eli- 
jah Borgcl's  "  Migdanot  Natan  "  (if),  1785);  and  to 
KMddusuin.  in  the  -Ma'aseh  Rokem  "  (Pisa,  1806). 
They  are  included  in  Romm's  recent  edition  of  the 
Talmud. 

Baruch  b.  Isaac  (see  above  and  Jew.  Exctc. 
ii.  559). 

Eleazar  b.  Judah  of  Worms  :  Author  of  tosa- 
fot to  Balm  Kamma.  extracts  from  which  arc 
found  in  Bezaleel  Ashkenazi'a  "Shi»ah  Mekub- 
bezet." 

Elhanan  b.  Isaac:  Flourished  at  the  end  of  the 

twelfth  century  ;  his  tosafot  are  mentioned  by  Abra- 
ham b.  David  in  his  "Temim  De'im"nnd  in  the 
edited  tosafot  to  B.  M.  lib  and  Sheb.  28a.  His  tosa- 
fot to  Ncdarim  are  referred  to  by  Joseph  Colon 
(Responsa,  No.  52);  those  to  Megiflah,  in  Isaiah  dl 
Trani's  "Ha-Makria"  (No.  31.  p.  19d);  those  to 
•Abodah  Zarah,  in  "Mordekai"  (No.  1364). 

Eliezer  b.  Joel  ha-Levi  (n-,3tt"l):  Flourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century;  author 
of  tosafot  to  several  treatises  (conip.  Michael.  "  Or 
ha  Hayyira."  No.  427). 

Eliezer  ben  Samuel  of  Metz  (Re'EM) :  Au- 


thor of  tosafot  to  several  treatises,  of  which  those 
to  Hullin  were  seen  by  Azulai. 

Eliezer  of  Toul :  Freuch  tosafist  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  whose  tosafot  arc 
mentioned  bv  Zedekiah  Anaw  in  his  "Shibbole  ha- 
I.ekcj." 

Eliezer  of  Touques  (see  above  and  Jew.  Excyc. 
v.  1  »0). 

Elijah  ben  Menahem:  His  tosafot  are  men- 
tioned in  "  llaggahot  Muimuuiyyot,'*  Kimiim.  No.  20. 

I  (BI,  probably  R.  Isaac,  but  not  to  be  confused 
with  Isaac  b.  Samuel  ha-Zakeu,  who  occurs  most 
often  as  Rl):  His  tosafot,  in  which  the  older  RI  is 
quoted,  are  mentioned  by  Samson  b.  Zadok  ("Tash- 
bez,"  §  336). 

Isaac  ben  Abraham  ( RIBA  or  RIZBA),  sur- 
named  ha-Bahur  (•'  the  younger."  iu  distinction 
from  his  teacher  Isaac  b.  Samuel  ha-Zaken):  Brother 
of  Samson  ben  Abraham  of  Sens.  Like  his  brother, 
Isaac  lived  as  a  youth  at  Troyes.  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Jacob  Tarn  ("Temim  De'im,"  No.  87), 
and  afterward  at  Sens  (ih. ;  "Hugguhot  Maimuniy- 
yot,"Ishut,  No.  6).  After  the  death  of  Isaac  ben 
Samuel.  Isaac  ben  Abraham  succeeded  him  as  head 
of  the  school  of  Dampierre,  after  which  place  he  is 
often  called  ("Or  Zarua',"  1.  225a).  Isaac  ben  Abra- 
ham was  one  of  the  French  rabbis  to  whom  Melr  ben 
Todros  Ahulatia  addressed  his  letter  against  Maimou- 
ides'  theory  of  resurrection.  He  died  at  Dampierre 
prior  to  1210,  not  long  before  his  brother  Samson  emi- 
grated to  Palestine  ("Scmak,"  No.  31;  "Mordekai" 
on  Ketubot.  No.  357).  As  he  is  mentioned  often  in 
the  edited  tosafot  (Shab.  3a,  pamm ;  Yoma  20a ;  et 
at.)  and  by  many  other  authorities  ("Or  Zarua'," 
i.  26b;  "Shibbolc  ha-Leket,"  i..  No.  231).  it  may  bo 
concluded  that  he  wrote  tosafot  to  several  Talmudic 
treatises.  Those  to  Bekorot  were  in  the  pctssession 
of  Hayyim  Michael  of  Hamburg.  Isaac  ben  Abraham 
is  frequently  mentioned  as  a  Biblical  commentator 
("Da'at  Zekenim."  3a,  48b.  49b.  Leghorn.  1788; 
"  Minhat  Vehudah,"  3a,  13a),  and  his  ritual  decisions 
and  responsa  are  often  quoted  ("  Or  Zarua',"  i.  13b 
et  piisrim  ;  Melr  of  Rothenburg,  Responsa,  No.  176; 
et  nl.). 

Isaac  ben  Abraham  ha-Bahur  may  be  identical 
with  the  liturgical  poet  Isaac  b.  Abraham  who 
wrote  a  hymn  beginning  *  Yeshabbehuneka  be  kol 
mlflal,"  for  Simhat  Torah  or  for  the  Sabbath  after 
it,  and  a  selihah  for  Yom  Kippur  beginning  "  Hen 
yom  ba  la-Adonai  "  (comp.  Zunz,  ■  Literaturgesch." 
p.  835). 

Isaac  b.  Asher  ha-Levi  (see  above  and  Jew. 
Excyc.  ft  620). 

Isaac  ben  Jacob  ha-Laban :  Pupil  of  Jacob 
Tarn  and  one  of  the  earlier  tosaflsts  ("  ba'alc  tosafot 
yeshanim  ").  He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary 
on  Ketubot  quoted  by  Isaac  Or  Zarua'  (see  Judah 
Minz,  Responsa,  No.  10).  He  is  quoted  very  often 
in  the  edited  tosafot  (Yeb.  5b  ;  B.  K.  72a;  et  al.). 

Isaac  ben  Meir  (RIBaM)  of  Ramerupt: 
Grandson  of  Rashi,  aud  brother  of  Samuel  b  Melr 
(RaSIIBaM)  and  Jacob  Tarn  :  died  before  his  father, 
leaving  fourehildren  (Jacob  Tarn, u  Sefer  ha-Yashur," 
No.  616,  p.  72b,  Vienna,  1811).  Although  he  died 
young,  Isaac  wrote  tosafot.  mentioned  by  Eliezer  b. 
Joel  ha-Levi  ("Ahl  ha-'Ezri."  g  417).  to  several 
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treatises  of  the  Talmud.  Isaac  himself  is  often 
quoted  in  the  edited  tosafot  (Shab.  138a;  Kct.  291> 
el  fxurim). 

Isaac  ben  Mordecai  of  Begensburg  (RI- 
BaM)  :  Flourished  in  the  twelfth  century ;  pupil  of 
Isaac  b.  Asher  ha-Levi.  He  corresponded  with  Ja- 
cob Tarn  and  was  a  fellow  pupil  of  Moses  b.  Joel 
and  Ephraim  b.  Isaac.  His  tosafot  arc  quoted  by 
Eliezer  b.  Joel  ha-Levi  (I.e.  %  420)  and  MeTr  of  Ro- 
thenburg  ("Semabot,"  §  73;  "Haggahot  Maimuniy- 
yot."  Abelot,  p.  294a).  He  is  often  quoted  also  in 
the  edited  tosafot  (Ket.  55a;  B.  K.  22b  et  pattim). 

laaac  ben  Reuben :  His  tosafot  are  mentioned 
in  the  "Shittah  M  kubbezet,"  Ketubot,  43a.  He 
may  be  identical  with  the  Isaac  b.  Reuben  who 
made  a  comment  on  Raslii  to  B.  If.  82d. 

Isaac  b.  Samuel  ha-Zaken  (sec  above  and 
Jkw.  Encvc.  vi.  681). 

Ioaiah  di  Tram  (BID)  i  Italian  tosafiBt  of  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  greater 
part  of  his  tosafot  were  published  under  the  title 
"Tosefot  R.  Yesha'yahu"  (Lemberg,  1881-69);  and 
many  were  inserted  by  Bezalecl  Ashkenazi  in  his 
"Shittah  Mekubbezet." 

Israel  of  Bamberg  :  Lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  j  mentioned  as  an  author  of  tosa- 
fot in  "Mordckai "  (to  'Ab.  Zarah,  Nos.  1244,  1279, 
1295,  1356)  and  "  Haggahot  Mordekai "  (to  Shab. 
xiv.).  Extracts  from  the  tosafot  of  Israel's  pupils 
were  reproduced  by  Bezaleel  Ashkenazi  (I.e.). 

J.  Cohen :  Supposedly  a  contemporary  of  MeTr 
b.  Baruch  of  Rothenburg,  and  perhaps  identical 
with  Judah  ha-Kohen.  MeTr  a  relative.  In  the  ex- 
tracts from  his  tosafot  to  Baba  Kamma,  inserted  in 
the  "Shittah  Mekubbezet."  he  quotes,  among  many 
other  authorities,  his  still  living  teacher,  the  Kohen 
whom  Zunz  ("Z.  G."  p.  42)  supposes  to  be  identical 
With  Abigdor  b.  Elijah  ha-Kohen.  From  the  "Shit- 
tah Mekubbezet"  to  Bnba  Mezi'a  it  is  seen  that  J. 
Cohen  wrote  tosafot  to  the  same  treatise. 

Jacob  of  Chinon:  Lived  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; pupil  of  Isaac  ben  Abraham,  author  of  a 
"Shittah"  ("Mordekai,"  on  Sanh.,  No.  928).  He 
himself  is  quoted  in  the  edited  tosafot  (Iter.  12a; 
Nazir53a;e<  al  ). 

Jacob  ben  Isaac  ha-Levi  (Jabez) :  Flourished 
at  Speyer  about  1130;  a  pupil  of  Kalonymus  b. 
Isaac  the  Elder ( Eliezer  b.  Nathan.  "  Eben  ha-  Ezer," 
p.  18c,  Prague,  1610).  He  was  the  author  of  tosafot 
("  Haggahot  Maimuniyyot,"  Kinnim.  No.  16)  and  of 
decisions ("pesakim";  "Mordckai,"  Hul.,  No.  1188). 
He  is  quoted  also  in  the  edited  tosafot  (to  Kin.  23a). 

Jacob  ben  Meir  Tarn  (see  above  and  Jkw. 
Encvc  vii,  86). 

Jehiel  ben  Joseph  of  Paris  (d.  1286):  His  tosa- 
fot are  quoted  us  authoritative  by  Perez  b.  Elijah 
(glosses  to  "  'Ammude  Golali,"  p.  50a,  Cremona, 
1556).  in  "Kol  Bo"  (No.  114).  and  in  "Mordekai" 
(Hul..  No.  924).  He  is  frequently  quoted  also  in 
the  edited  tosafot. 

Joseph  (or  Yehosef) :  Flourished,  according 
to  Zunz  ("  Z.  G. "  p.  33),  about  1 150.  Zunz  identities 
this  Joseph  with  the  pupil  of  Samuel  b.  Meir  whose 
glosses  are  quoted  in  the  edited  tosafot  (to  Ket.  70a), 
and  thinks  he  may  be  identical  with  the  Joseph  of 
Orleans  often  cited  in  the  edited  tosafot  (Shab. 


12a  et  f>as$im).  If  so,  he  must  be  identified,  accord- 
ing to  Gross  ("Gallia  Judalca,"  p.  84).  with  Joseph 
ben  Isaac  Bkkoh  8hor.  Weiss,  however,  suggests 
that  this  Joseph  might  have  been  either  Joseph 
Bonflls,  Jacob  Tarn's  teacher,  or  Joseph  b.  Isaac  of 
Troyes,  one  of  Rashi's  pupils.  Thus  it  seems  that 
in  any  case  the  tosaflst  mentioned  in  the  "Sefer  ha- 
Yashar"  must  be  distinguished  from  the  oue  men- 
tioned In  Tos.  Ket.  70a,  as  the  Utter  was  a  pupil  of 
R.  8amuel. 

Joseph  Porat :  Many  fragments  of  his  tosafot  to 
Shabbat  are  included  in  the  edited  tosafot, 

Judah  b.  Isaac  of  Paris  (see  above  and  Jew. 
BkcTO.  vii.  844). 

Judah  ben  Nathan  ( RIBaN ) :  Son-in-law  and 
pupil  of  Rashi,  and  to  a  great  extent  his  continua- 
tor.  It  was  Judah  who  completed  Rashi's  commen- 
tary on  Makkot  (from  19b  to  the  end)  and  who  wrote 
the  commentary  on  Nazir  which  is  erroneously  attrib- 
uted to  Raslii.  Ho  wrote,  besides,  independent  com- 
mentaries on  'Erubin,  Shabbat,  Yehamot  (Eliezer 
b.  Joel  ha-Lcvl,  "Abi  ha-'Ezri,"  £g  183.  885,  397, 
408),  and  Pcsabim  ("Scmag."  prohibition  No.  79). 
Finally,  Halberstam  manuscript  No.  328  contains 
a  fragment  of  J  wish's  commentary  on  Nedarim.  It 
is  generally  considered  that  Judah  b.  Nathan  wrote 
tosafot  to  several  treatises  of  the  Talmud,  and  he  is 
mentioned  as  a  tosaflst  in  "Haggahot  Mordekai" 
(Sanh..  No.  696).  He  is  often  quoted  in  the  edited 
tosafot. 

Levi :  His  tosafot  are  quoted  in  the  "  Mordckai " 
(B.  M.  iv.,  end). 

Meir  b.  Baruch  of  Bothenburg  (see  above  and 
Jew.  Encvc.  viii.  437). 

Meir  b.  Samuel  of  Ramerupt :  His  tosafot  are 
mentioned  by  his  son  Jacob  Tain  ("Sefer  ha- Yasliar," 
No.  252)  and  often  in  the  edited  tosafot. 

Moses  b.  Jacob  of  Coucy:  Author  of  Old 
Tosafot  to  Yoma  and  of  some  published  in  the  col- 
lection "Sugyot  ha-Shas"  (Berlin,  1736). 

Moses  b.  Meir  of  Ferrara  :  Flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century;  probably  a  pupil  of  Juduh  b. 
Isaac  of  Paris.  His  tosafot  were  used  by  the  com- 
piler of  the  "Haggahot  Maimuniyyot"  (see  Jew. 
Encvc.  ix.  86). 

Moses  b.  Tom-Tob  of  Evreux  (see  above  and 
Jew.  Encvc.  ix.  65). 

Perez  ben  Elijah  of  Oorbeil  (see  above  and 
Jew.  Encvc.  ix.  600). 

Samson  b.  Abraham  of  Sens  (see  above  and 
Jew.  Encvc.  xi.  2). 

Samson  b.  Isaac  of  Chinon :  Flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries;  author  of  the 
"Sefer  Keritut."  In  this  work  (i.  7,  §  1 ;  v.  8, 
§§  120,  148)  Samson  refers  to  his  glosses  on  •Erubin 
and  'Ahodah  Zarah;  he  appears  to  have  written 
glosses  on  other  Talmudic  treatises  also. 

Samuel  of  Evreux:  Author  of  tosafot  to  sev- 
eral treatises;  those  to  Sofah  are  among  the  edited 
tosafot  (see  Jew.  Encvc.  xi.  16). 

Samuel  ben  Meir  (Ra8HBaM) :  Author  of 
tosafot  to  Alfasi ;  under  his  supervision  his  pupils 
prepared  tosafot  to  several  treatises  ("Sefer  ha- 
Yashar."  p.  85d). 

Samuel  b.  Natronai  ( RaShBa?  ) :  German 
Talmudist  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  author 
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of  toaafot  to  'Abodah  Zarah  (see  "Kerem  Hetned," 
vii.  60). 

Samuel  b.  Solomon  of  Falaiee  (see  above  and 
Jkw.  Enctc.  xi.  28). 

Simb-ah  b.  Samuel  of  Bpeyer :  Flourished  in 

the  thirteenth  century ;  his  tosafot  are  mentioned  by 

Melr  of  Rothenburg  (Responsa,  iv..  No.  154). 

Bibliookapht  :  Azulal.  Stu  m  hn-iifitnliHt,  il  ;  Benjacnh,  fkfar 
haSffartm,  pp.  (CI  ft  Mil.:  Hiuhtmlz.  In  M<>n<it*»chrift, 
huii.  342.  m.  430.  MB ;  Ortiz.  Utteh.  3d  ed..  vi.  143  144, 
2111;  Til.  KM- 1 10:  K*n*Wii.Ur»ch.iUrrJUili*chi-uLitT<ttur, 
1. 574  rf  urn.;  Weiss. /Air,  It.  XJK  MM ;  Mem,  T«tciU4  AaMwnu 
Trim.  pp.  8-4  :  Winter  and  WDnaebe.  JU/li«-h«  LUtmtur,  II. 
4rt5  r t  irq.;  ZUM  (Uuj  chkf  •ource  for  mia  article),  Z.  U.  pp. 
«» tt  uq. 

J.  M.  Ski,. 

TOSEFTA  (lit.  "extensions":  "additions"): 
Name  of  a  collection  of  baraitot  which  treat  in  a 
more  complete  form  than  doe*  the  Mlshnah  the  sub- 
ject of  traditional  law.  In  tannaitic  literature  old 
halakot  are  often  amplified  by  explanatory  notes 
and  additions.  Such  additions  were  made  hy  R. 
Akiba  (Eduy.  II.  1,  viii.  1:  Kil.  I.  3:  'Orlah  Hi. 
7),  R.  Eliezor  ben  Zadok  (Tosef.,  Men.  x.  28),  R. 
Simeon  (Sifra.  Wayikra,  Hobah,  vii.  (ed.  Weiss,  p. 
21b]),  R.  Judah  (Shab.  75b  'Ab.  Zarah  48a),  R. 
Jose  (Tosef.,  Kelim.  B.  tf.  vii.  4),  and  other  tan 
naim.  The  explanatory  notes  arc  introduced  with 
the  word  "Hosif"  ("He  has  added"  or  "  Ho  has 
extended  ").  A  sentence  thus  elucidated  and  com- 
pleted was  called  a  tosefta,  this  term  being  used 
not  for  the  additional  notes  only,  but  for  the  entire 
aphorism  In  its  completed  form.  This  meaning  is 
plainly  seen  in  Yer.  Shab.  viii.  11a  (comp.  also 
Pesik.  R.  14;  Eccl.  R.  viii.  1).  where  it  is  stated 
that  R.  Abtmhu  was  greatly  pleased  over  the  dis- 
covery of  an  ancient  tosefta,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  was  an  old  tannaitic  maxim  with  added  ex- 
planatory matter. 

The  work  known  by  the  name  "Tosefta"  consists 
of  a  collection  of  such  elucidated  maxims,  giving 
the  traditional  sayings  in  a  remarkably  complete 
form,  whereas  the  Mlshnah  gives 
Contents,  them  in  a  condensed  form  only.  The 
title  of  this  collection,  KnCDID.  is 
really  a  plural  word,  and  ought  to  be  prouounced 
"Toscfata,"  as  is  apparent  from  the  Hebrew  form 
(niDDin,  which  is  used  for  the  Aramaic  j<nEDin;Eccl. 
R.  v.  8).  Erroneously,  however,  the  singular  form 
"Tosefta"  has  been  adopted.  A  compilation  enti- 
tled "Tosefta"  is  often  mentioned  in  Talmudic-mid- 
rashic  literature;  and  most  authoritative  critics  re- 
gard it  as  identical  with  the  extant  Tosefta,  of  which 
this  article  treats.  Prom  R.  Jolianan's  allusions  to 
the  Tosefta  (Sanh.  86b)  nothing  can  be  adduced 
against  the  theory  of  the  Identity  of  the  extant  To- 
sefta with  the  work  to  which  he  refers;  and  his 
words  in  no  way  indicate,  as  Brull  has  interpreted 
them,  that  R.  Nchcmiah  was  the  author  of  the  To- 
sefta (see  below).  Moreover,  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud refers  to  a  Tosefta  which  Is  certainly  identical 
with  the  work  here  treated.  Thus  Yoma  70a  cor- 
rectly cites  a  saying  by  R.  Akiba  as  being  contained 
in  the  Tosefta  (Tosef.,  Yoma.  ill.  19.  textiiBreceptus). 

Scholastic  tradition  regards  tiie  tanna  Hivya  bar 
Abba  as  the  author  of  the  Tosefta.  this  belief  being 
based  on  the  circumstance  that  the  schools  of  the 
Amoraim  regarded  as  authoritative  only  those  tan- 


naitic traditions  which  had  their  origin  in  the  col- 
lections of  R.  Hiyya  or  R.  Hoshaiah ;  and  inas- 
much as  only  one  Tosefta  from  the 
Attributed  period  of  the  Amoraim  had  been  pre- 
to  Hiyya   served,  there  was  justification  for  the 
bar  Abba.  l>elitf  that  only  the  authentic  (and 
therefore  the  most  commonly  used) 
collection  had  been  saved  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
ages.    On  a  closer  view  of  the  matter,  however,  this 
circumstance  cau  not  be  accepted  as  proof  of  Hiy- 
ya's  authorship;  forsincc  the  collection  of  Hoshaiah 
was  also  considered  authoritative,  there  are  equal 
grounds  for  supposing  either  that  the  latter  was  the 
sole  author  of  the  Tosefta,  or  that  he  and  1 1  ■  \  ya 
edited  the  work  in  collaboration.    Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  Hiyya  himself  is  mentioned  in  the  Tosefta 
(Neg.  viii.  6).  the  final  redaction  of  the  work  must 
be  attributed  to  a  later  hand. 

To  define  the  purpose  of  the  work  presents  as 
many  difficulties  as  does  its  authorship.  Formerly 
the  Tosefta  was  generally  regarded  as  a  sort  of  com- 
mentary on  the  Mishnah.  this  belief  being  fostered 
by  a  false  interpretation  of  its  title  as  "  supplements." 
But  even  disregarding  the  fact  that  the  correct  defi- 
nition of  the  word  "  Tosefta  "as  given  above  stamps 
the  work  as  independent  of  the  Mishnah.  a  cursory 
examination  of  its  contents  will  show  that  it  can  not 
bo  regarded  as  a  commentary.  It  does  not  discuss 
the  passages  in  the  Mishnah  in  a  commeutarial 
manner,  and,  to  judge  by  its  contents,  it  might  lie 
regarded  either  as  a  continuation  of  the  Mishnah  or 
as  a  work  of  equal  rank  therewith;  for  it  cites  the 
mishnaic  passages  in  almost  the  same  terms  as  the 
Mishnah  itself.  The  latter  circumstance,  also,  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  regarding  the  Tosefta  as  a 
commentary,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  additions  and 
supplements  to  the  Mishnah:  for  in  a  mere  supple 
ment  there  would  be  no  room  for  al- 
Relation  to  most  verbatim  repetitions  of  sentences 
Talmudic  contained  in  the  Mishnah  itself.  To 
Baraitot.  this  succeeds  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Tosefta  to  the  baraitot  died 
in  Talmudic  discussions;  for  several  such  baraitot 
are  contained  literally  in  the  Tosefta,  while  others 
are  paraphrased,  although  the  redaction  of  the  par- 
allel passages  differs  in  respect  to  Important  points. 

The  question  which  thus  presents  itself  is  whether 
the  Talmudic  baraitot  are  mere  citations  from  the 
Tosefta,  or  whether  they  originally  constituted  an 
independent  collection.  In  the  first  case  it  would 
be  difficult  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  redactorial 
differences  in  the  parallel  passages.  In  the  second, 
on  the  oilier  hand,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  for 
granted  not  only  the  existence  of  an  earlier  Toserta. 
but  also  that  this,  and  not  the  one  now  extant,  was  the 
authentic  one.  For,  as  stated  above,  the  Amoraim 
made  use  of  authentic  sources  only :  and  those 
baraitot  that  are  cited  in  the  Talmud  but  are  not 
contained  in  the  extant  Tosefta  must  necessarily 
have  been  taken  from  an  earlier  work.  This  would 
disprove  the  identity  of  the  existing  Tosefta  with 
the  work  mentioned  in  Talmudic  literature.  All 
these  questions  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  determine 
the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  importance  of  the 
Tosefta.  The  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  at- 
tempted by  various  scholars  at  various  periods;  and 
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of  these  attempts  those  made  by  Sherira,  Maimon- 
ides,  Me'iri,  and  Fratikel  were  the  most  important 
because  they  aloue  rest  on  critical  investigations 
of  historical  sources.  But  even  these  investigators 
failed  to  solve  the  problem  in  a  manner  wholly  sat- 
isfactory. Fraukel'8  theory,  although  deficient  in 
so  far  as  it  leuves  some  points  unexplained  and 
others  not  accurately  defined,  comes  nearer  the  Until 
than  auy  other.  When  these  deficiencies  arc  sup- 
plied and  some  points  modified,  a  correct  conception 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Tosefta  may  be 
formed. 

Any  investigation  to  determine  tho  status  of  the 
Tosefta  must  be  directed  to  the  following  points: 
the  origin  and  scope  of  the  work  ;  its  redaction;  its 
rotation  to  the  Mishuah;  and  its  relation  to  the  barai- 
tot  cited  in  the  Talmud.    Information  bearing  on 

the  first  point  is  derived  from  a  liter- 
Critical  ury  historical  notice  by  K.  Johanan 
Problems.  (Sauh.  (*0a).  Which,  after  eliminating 

material  unnecessary  for  this  ques- 
tion, runs  as  follows:  "Those  mishnaic  sentences 
that  are  cited  without  mention  of  the  author's  name 
(DnO)  belong  to  K.  MeTr;  the  sentences  iu  the  To- 
sefta cited  without  the  name  of  the  author  are  K. 
Nehemiah's  ;  all,  however,  are  given  in  the  spirit 
and  according  to  the  method  of  R.  Akiba."  This 
utterance  of  R  Johanan's  implies,  therefore,  that  as 
the  Mishuah  had  three  successive  redactors  (Akiba, 
MeTr,  and  Judah  ha-Nasi  I.),  so  must  also  the  redac- 
tors of  the  Tosefta  be  supposed  to  have  been  three 
iu  number,  namely,  Akiba,  Nehemiah,  and  a  third, 
unknown  redactor.  The  origin  of  the  Tosefta  can 
therefore  be  traced  back  to  Akiba,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  work  as  well  as  of  the  Mishnah, 
in  both  of  which  he  used  a  peculiar  rcdactorial  sys- 
tem of  his  own.  Thus  in  the  Mishnah  he  gave  only 
the  fundamental  principles  in  condensed  form,  in 
order  to  furnish  a  handbook  of  traditions  as  an  aid 
to  the  memory.  In  the  Tosefta,  however,  he  gave 
the  traditional  sentences  iu  their  complete  form, 
-supplementing  them  with  explanatory  notes;  he 
gave  also  various  cases,  which  in  the  Mishnah  were 
represented  by  a  single  statement.  These  two  col- 
lections, compiled  according  to  different  methods, 
were  intended  to  supplement  each  other;  and  it  was 
Akiba "s  aim  through  them  to  preserve  the  traditional 
teachings  in  their  entirety  and  in  a  systematic  way, 
as  well  as  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  them.  MeTr 
anil  Nehemiah,  both  pupils  of  Akiba,  endeavored  to 
accomplish  the  object  had  in  view  by  their  master; 
but  each  restricted  himself  tooneof  Akiba "smethods. 
.MeTr  chose  the  method  of  condensation,  and  com- 
piled a  work  in  which  he  included  much  of  the  ma- 
terial from  Akiba 's  Tosefta,  and  which  combined 
many  of  the  more  important  features  in  lxilh  of 
Akiba's  collections.    Nehemiah  followed  the  same 

plan  of  combining  both  of  Akilm's  col- 
Relations  lections  in  one  work ;  but  in  doing  so 
to  Mishnah  he  chose  the  casuistic  method.  In  this 
of  B.  Moir.  way  originated  two  collective  works 

— Melr's  Mishnah,  edited  according  to 
the  system  used  by  Akiba  in  his  edition  of  that 
work,  aud  Nehemiah's  Tosefta,  edited  according  to 
the  method  followed  by  Akiba  in  his  Tosefta  edition. 
The  relatiou  of  Melr's  Mishuah  to  Nehemiah's 


Tosefta  was  not,  however,  the  same  as  that  which 
existed  between  Akiba's  collections  of  the  same 
names.  The  former  were  not  two  collections  mutu- 
ally dependent  on  and  supplementing  each  other: 
they  Were  rather  two  independent  works,  both  of 
which  aimed  at  the  preservation  aud  proper  arrange- 
ment of  traditional  maxims.  The  difference  between 
them  consisted  only  in  the  different  methods  em- 
ployed in  their  compilation.  Melr's  Mishnah  con- 
tained the  traditional  maxims  in  condensed  form, 
while  Nehemiah's  Tosefta  cited  them  in  their  com- 
plete form  aud  provided  them  with  explanatory  aud 
supplementary  notes.  The  methods  evolved  by 
Akiba  aud  used  by  Melr  aud  Nehemiah  were 
adopted  also  by  later  compilers  iu  their  endeavors  to 
preserve  aud  transmit  traditional  doctrines.  Judah 
ha-Nasi  I.,  whose  Mishnah  compilation  was  based  on 
that  of  Melr,  followed  the  latter's  method  of  redac- 
tion; while  the  redactor  of  the  Tosefta  now  ex  taut 
followed  the  method  used  by  Nehemiah,  whose  To- 
sefta constituted  the  basis  for  his  work.  The  rela- 
tion between  the  Mishnah  of  Judah  ha-Nasi  and  the 
Tosefta  which  has  been  preserved  corresponds  with 
that  which  existed  betweeu  McTr's  Mishnah  and 
Nehemiah's  Tosefta.  They  are  independent  works 
which  seek  to  accomplish  !>}•  different  means  a  simi- 
lar purpose.  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  homo- 
geneity between  the  two  works,  inasmuch  as  the 
Tosefta  treats  and  elucidates  the  corresponding 
passages  in  the  Mishnah;  but  the  purpose  of  the 
redactor  of  the  Tosefta  was  to  produce  an  independ- 
ent collection,  and  not  merely  additious  to  ami  ex- 
planations of  another  compilation. 

Who  was  the  redactor  of  the  extant  Tosefta?  As 
has  already  been  proved,  the  scholastic  tradition  at- 
tributing its  authorship  to  R.  !.iiyya 
Author-  is  unreliable,  since  the  circumstance 
ship.  tliat  Hiyya  himself  is  mentioned  in  the 
Tosefta  eliminates  the  possibility  of  his 
being  its  author;  and  that  Hiyya  and  Hoshaiah 
edited  the  work  in  collaboration  is  most  unlikely. 
The  Jerusalem  Talmud  often  refers  to  dissensions 
between  these  two  amoraim;  and  if  the  Tosefta 
should  be  considered  the  product  of  their  combined 
efforts,  it  would  l>e  natural  to  ask  whose  authority 
was  accepted  as  decisive  in  cases  where  the  redac- 
tors disagreed.  How,  indeed,  could  a  decision  have 
been  possible  in  a  case  where  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion related  to  a  halakic  tradition?  To  regard  Ho- 
shaiah as  sole  redactor  of  the  Tosefta  is  not  possible 
either;  for  in  many  questions  on  which,  according 
to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  he  and  Hiyya  disagreed, 
the  opinion  of  the  latter  has  been  given  general 
validity  (comp.  Frankel,  "Mebo,"  p.  2~m).  Only 
one  surmise  is  possible:  namely,  that  Hiyya  and 
Hoshaiah,  independently  of  each  other  and  perhaps 
with  quite  different  objects  in  view,  were  engaged 
in  the  compilation  of  baraitot.  as  were  also  their 
contemporaries  I^-vi.  Uar  Kappara.  and  Samuel. 
The  collections  of  Hiyya  and  Hoshaiah  differed  from 
the  others  in  that  these  t  wo  compilers  took  Nehe- 
miah's Toseftaasa  basis  for  their  collections.  Each 
of  them  thus  compiled  an  extended  Tosefta  en riched 
with  new  elements,  and  these  two  Toscftot  differed 
in  various  important  respects.  A  later  redactor, 
whose  name  has  not  been  ascertained,  combined 
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these  two  Tosef tot  into  one  work,  to  which  he  added 
some  maxims  taken  from  the  collections  of  Levi, 
liar  Kappara,  and  Samuel:  and  in  this  manner  orig- 
inated the  Tosefta  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now 
extant.  This  tinal  redactor  considered  Hiyya'sopin- 
inns  authoritative;  and  in  all  points  where  Dosha 
iah  s  Tosefta differed  from  Hiyya'sthc  latter-*  opin- 
ions  alone  were  given  validity. 

The  preference  thus  given  to  Hiyya's  work,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  ascribed  to  any  views  held  by  the 
schools  of  the  Amoraim,  but  to  the  personal  convic- 
tions of  the  Dual  redactor.  In  the  schools  both  To- 
seftot  were  considered  authoritative,  and  baraitot 
Cited  from  either  were  regarded  as  authentic.  This 
view  also  explains  the  relation  of  the  existing  To- 
sefta to  the  Taltnudic  haraitot,  which  latter  could 
huve  been  taken  only  from  one  of  these  authentic 
Toseftot.  Such  baraitot  as  are  given  verbatim  in  the 
existing  Tosefta  are  cither  citations  from  Hiyya's 
work  or  baraitot  which  were  given  alike  in  both 
Toseftot;  while  those  baraitot  which,  either  essen- 
tially or  verbally,  differ  from  the  parallel  passages  in 
the  present  Tosefta  were  taken  from  the  Tosefta  of 
Hoshaiah,  the  reason  for  the  divergence  being  that 
the  tiual  redactor  of  the  existing  Tosefta  preferred 
the  opinion  of  Hiyya. 

Like  the  Mishnah,  the  Tosefta  is  divided  into  six 
orders  ("  sedarim  ").  the  names  of  which  correspond 
to  those  of  the  mishnaic  orders:  namely.  (l)Zcra'im, 
(3)  Moed.  (3)  Nashim,  (4)  Nezikin  or 
Division.  Yeshu'ot,  (•">)  Kodnshim,  and  (6)  Toho- 
rot  The  orders  are  subdivided  into 
treatises,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  bear  the 
same  namesas  those  of  the  Mishnah.  Four  treatises 
are  missing  from  the  Tosef to.  namely,  Abot  in  the  or- 
der Nezikin,  and  Kinnim,  Middot,  and  Tamid  in  the 
order  Kodnshim.  The  number  of  treatises  in  the 
Tosefta  U  thus  tifty-nine;  but  the  treatise  Kelim  in 
this  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  namely,  Baba 
Kaiuma,  Habu  Mczi'a,  and  Baba  Hatra.  If  those 
three  "  babot "  were  regarded  as  three  different  trea- 
tises the  total  number  would  be  sixty-one.  The 
treatises  are  divided  into  chapters  ("  perokini 
which  again  are  divided  into  paragraphs;  but  the 
division  into  chapters  is  not  the  same  in  the  different 
manuscript-  According  to  the  Erfurt  manuscript, 
the  total  number  of  chapters  is  428 ;  according  to 
the  Vienna  manuscript  and  the  older  Tosefta  edi- 
tions, 421. 

The  Tosefta  appeared  first  as  an  addendum  to  Isaac 
AUasi  s  "  Halakot "  (Venice,  1521 ),  and  has  since  been 
appended  to  all  editions  of  that  work.  The  best 
edition  of  the  Tosefta  is  that  published  by  M.  S. 
Zuckennandl  (Pasewalk,  1880),  who  made  use  of  the 
Erfurt  manuscript.  Zuckcrmandl  published  also  n 
supplement  (Treves.  1882)  containing  a  summary  of 
the  work,  an  index,  and  a  glossary.  A  Latin  trans- 
lation of  thirty-one  Tosefta  treatises  was  published 
by  L'golino  in  his  "Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacra- 
rum"  (vols,  xvii.-xx.,  Venice,  17.W-37). 

The  Tosefta  has  been  the  subject  of  many  com- 
mentaries. The  Wilna  edition  of  the  Talmud,  for 
example,  which  contains  the  Tosefta  in  addition  to 
Alfasi's  14  Halakot,"  reprints  the  following  two  com 
mentarles ;  ( 1 ) "  Tana  T^fa'ah."  by  Samuel  Abigdor 
b.  Abraham,  n  work  in  two  parts,  part  i.,  entitled 


"Minhat  Blkkurim,"  being  the  main  commentary, 
while  part  ii.,  entitled  "Mizpek  Sheinu'el,"  con- 
tains an  index  to  the  Tosefta  passages 

Texts  and  cited  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  Mid- 
Corn-      rashim.    (2)  "  Hasdc  Dawid,"  oxplan- 

mentariee.  atory  notes  by  David  Pardo.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  two  commentaries,  which 
cover  the  entire  Tosefta,  the  same  Talmud  edition  con- 
tains the  following  commentaries  on  single  treatises: 
"Magen  Abraham,"  by  Abraham  Abali  of  Kalisz, 
on  the  order  Nezikin ;  a  commentary  by  Elijah  Gaon 
of  Wilna  on  the  order  Tohorot;  and  Jacob  Kahana 
of  Wilna's  "Mare dc-Matuita."  on  the  treatise  Eru- 
bin.  M.  Priedmann  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
order  Mo'ed,  which  he  published  under  the  title 
"Tekelet  Mordekai,"  appending  it  to  his  edition  of 
the  Tosefta  (part  i.,  containing  the  treatises  Shabbat 
and  'Erubin.  Paks,  1808;  part  ii.,  Pcsahim.  Sheka- 
lim,  Yoma,  and  Sukkah,  ib.  1900).  Medieval  au- 
thors mention  two  Toseftot  to  Berakot  (see  BrDll  in 
"  Ha-Maggid,"  xiii.  127),  but  it  is  not  cleur  to  which 
works  they  applied  the  name  "Toseftot." 

Bibliography  :  Letter  of  Stierlra  Gson.  In  Neubauer.  it.  J.  C. 
1.  13  Ift;  MnimouJdett,  Einteituno  in  die  Muvhnalt  ;  y.  rl, 
in  his  commentary  ou  Abut,  «1.  stern.  Vienna,  18A4  :  Krankel. 
Hudtgettta  lit  Slisrhnam,  pp.  *M-a>7.  Lei  pale  IK'*:  J.  ()p> 
penhHira,  TtilfAit  hn-Minhiiah,  In  liet  Talmud,  II.  SC-^'+X, 
&it-:{VI;  J.  H.  KOnner,  lilr  Theoritu  titer  Wtttn  und  I  r- 
*j>WMjf  drr  Tntrftn  Krlttoeh  T)arQr»it\U,  Amstentnui.  1*74: 
It.  Hoffmann.  Miwhuah  und  TimrUa,  In  Berliner's  Mmxi- 
tin,  imi,  pp.  1 .13  151:  M.  S.  /.iKkernmmll.  Die  Erfttrter 
liandnchritt  dtr  Tixvlta.  Berlin.  ISTrt;  idem,  1M r  winter 
T«wff«  I'txlti.  MiuMelmrK,  1^77 :  Idem.  Timr'ta  Variaiitm, 
Tn'Vfa,  1*M  ;  N.  Brflll.  Htvrif  und  Ur*vru"0  ''«*  T«wi  11a, 
in  Ju/xiw/iri/f  tn»i  X<unii(jstcn  UcburUlaa  de*  Ttr.  I,. 
Zunz,  pp.  9S-110.  Berlin,  1884. 

w.  b.  J.  Z.  L. 

TOTBRIEF  :  Term  applied  in  Germany  to  tlie 
edicts  issued  hy  the  kings  and  emperors,  to  the  papal 
hulls,  and  to  the  edicts  of  various  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, by  which  the  Christians  were  exempted 
from  paying  theirdebtsto  Jews.  TheTOtbrief  might 
deprive  the  creditor  either  of  the  interest  due  on  the 
money  loaned  or  of  both  principal  and  interest. 
The  first  Tolbrief  known  was  that  of  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Peter  Venerabilis. 
Abbot  Of  Cluny,  issued  in  1146  a  decree  exempting 
all  Crusaders  from  payment  of  their  debts  to  the 
Jews,  in  accordance  with  the  papal  enactment  of 
Kugenius  III,  in  the  preceding  year.  Later,  in  1180. 
Philip  Augustus  relieved  all  Christians  from  their 
liabilities  to  their  Jewish  creditors  on  condition  of 
their  paying  to  him  the  fifth  part  of  their  debts. 
Louis  VIII.  annulled,  in  1228,  all  debts  due  to  Jews 
by  Christians  that  had  been  outstanding  for  five 
yea.xor  more,  and  canceled  the  interest  on  debts  less 
than  five  years  old. 

In  Germany,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  such  can- 
celations were  common.  The  first  case  in  which 
Jews  were  deprived  of  the  interest  due  to  them  was 
in  1299,  when  King  Albert  diverted  stub  interest 
payments  to  the  Monastery  of  Eherbnch.  After  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  and  Louis  the  Bavarian  cancel- 
ations of  the  whole  debt,  principal  and  interest, 
were  very  frequent.  The  former  exempted  (1312) 
Conrad  of  \Veinsl>erg  from  the  payment  of  such 
debts ;  while  the  latter  relieved  ( 1315)  the  city  of  Ess- 
iingon  from  its  debts  to  the  Jews  of  Ueberlingeu  as 
well  as  to  other  Jews  who  had  settled  in  cities  hos- 
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tile  to  him.  In  1316  Louis  issued  a  similar  edict  in 
favor  of  the  inluibitants  of  Heilbronn ;  in  1328,  in 
favor  of  the  Abbey  of  Fulda;  in  1826.  in  favor  of  a 
number  of  noblemen  who  owed  money  to  Jews  of 
Alsace;  in  1332,  in  favor  of  the  Abbey  of  Bamberg. 
These  exemptions  were  even  more  numerous  in  the 
third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when,  during  the  persecutions,  the  emperors  can- 
celed the  claims  of  Jews  both  living  and  dead. 

All  these  were  single  instances  of  the  cancelation 
of  debts  due  to  Jews;  only  under  King  Wenzel,  to- 
ward tho  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  did  the 
Totbrief  assume  seriously  comprehensive  propor- 
tions. On  June  12,  1885.  the  king  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  representatives  of  all  the  Swabian 
towns,  who  agreed  that  their  municipalities  should 
pay  the  king  40,000  gulden  in  return  for  a  ■  privi- 
lege," consisting  of  eight  articles,  by  which  their 
debts  to  Jews  were  either  entirely  or  partially  can- 
celed, and  through  which  the  Jews  finally  lost  all 
their  claims.  For,  while  many  Jews  who  had  the 
means  recovered  part  of  the  money  due  to  them  by 
paying  a  certain  sum  to  the  city  authorities,  King 
Wenceslaus,  in  order  to  check  this,  issued  a  second 
edict  (1390),  commanding  the  Jews  to  abandon  all 
claim  to  debts  due  from  Christians.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  the  Totbrief  of  1390  did  not  apply 
throughout  the  whole  German  empire,  but  only  to  its 
southwestern  part,  as  Bavaria,  WQrzburg,  and  other 
provinces.  In  Spain  the  same  sort  of  edict  was 
called  a  "morntoria"  (see  Jacob*,  "Sources,"  pp. 
xxiv.,  xxv.,  Nos.  97,  100-108;  p.  xliii..  No.  xlv.). 

Btnuo<iRArn  V :  Grftix,  <7<xrh.  3d  ml.,  vt.  148  rt  acq..  Til.  23, 
vlll.  SO  rt  wo.;  NflWInu,  Int.  Jutlrnqtmeimlen  in  Dtutnth- 

Bit  Juden  in  iMuttch- 

M.  Bel. 

TOTEMISM :  A  primitive  social  system  in  which 
members  of  a  clan  reckoned  kinship  through  their 
mothers,  nnd  worshiped  some  animal  or  plant  which 
they  regarded  as  their  ancestor  and  the  image  of 
which  they  bore  tattooed  on  their  persons.  It  was 
suggested  by  J.  S.  Maclcnnan  (In  "  The  Fortnightly 
Review."  1870,  i.  207)  that  this  system  existed 
among  the  early  Hebrews;  and  ids  view  was  taken 
up  by  Robertson  Smith  (in  "The  Journal  of  Philol- 
ogy," 1880),  who  based  his  theories  upon  the  re- 
searches of  J.  G.  Frazcr  on  totctnism.  Robertson 
Smith  later  connected  this  view  with  his  theory  of 
sacrifice,  which  he  regarded  as  originally  a  method 
of  restoring  the  blood  covenant  between  the  mem- 
bers of  a  clan  and  its  totem.  The  following  are  the 
chief  arguments  in  favor  of  tho  existence  of  totem 
clans  among  the  nncient  Israelites: 

I.  Animal  and  Plant  N amea :  A  considerable 
number  of  persons  and  places  in  the  Old  Testament 
have  names  derived  from  animals  or  plants.  Ja- 
cobs ("Stud tea  in  Biblical  Archeology pp.  G4-108) 
has  given  a  list  of  over  100  such  names,  including 
Oreb  (the  raven)  and  Zceb  (the  wolf),  princes  of  the 
Midianites;  Caleb  (the  dog),  Tola  (the  worm),  Shual 
(the  fox).  Zimri  (the chamois),  Jonah  (the  dove),  Hul- 
dah(ihe  weasel).  Juel  (the  ibex),  Nahash (the  serpent). 
Kezia( the  cassia),  Sliaphan  (the  rock-badger),  Ajulon 
(the  great  stag),  and  Zeboitn  (the  hyena).  Many  of 
these,  however,  are  personal  names;  but  among  the 
Israelitish  tribes  mentioned  in  Num.  xxvi.  are  the 


VIII.  !*)  ft  NQMIwr,  IHe  Judri 

land,  pp.  isl.  -r4.  ;t»i,  t<e:  stobbe, 
land,  pp.  131  ct  icq..  849  et  *eq. 


Shualltes,  or  fox  clan  of  Aslier;  the  Shuphamites,  or 
serpent  clan  of  Benjamin ;  the  Bachrites,  or  camel 
clan;  and  the  Arelites,  or  lion  clan  of 
Arguments  Gad.    Other  tribes  having  similar 
in  Favor  of  names  are  the  Zirarites.  or  hornet  clan, 
Totemiam.  and  the  Calebltcs.or  dog  tribe.   In  the 
genealogy  of  the  Horites(Geu.  xxxvi.) 
several  animal  names  occur,  such  as  Shobal  (the 
young  lion),  Zibeon  (the  hyena),  Anali  (the  wild  ass). 
Dishan  (the  gazel),  Akan  (the  roe),  Aiah  (the  kite), 
Aran  (the  ass),  and  Che  ran  (the  lamb).    The  occur- 
rence of  such  a  large  number  of  animal  names  in 
one  set  of  clan  names  suggests  the  possibility  that 
tho  Horites,  who  wcro  nomads,  were  organized  on 
the  totem-clan  system. 

II.  Exogamy  is  the  system  under  which  any 
member  of  a  clan  may  not  marry  within  his  own 
clan,  but  must  marry  a  member  of  a  kindred  clan. 
Smith  deduces  tho  existence  of  such  clans  among  the 
Horites  from  the  mention  of  Anah  clans  and  Dishan 
clans  in  the  list.  He  also  draws  attention  to  Sbimeis 
among  the  Levitcs,  Reubenitcs,  and  Benjamites. 
Female  descent  is  the  only  means  of  tracing  kin- 
ship in  exogamous  clans;  and  Smith  sees  a  survival 
of  this  in  the  case  of  the  marriage  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  who  were  not  of  the  same  mother,  while 
Abimclcch  appealed  to  his  mother's  clan  as  being  of 
his  flesh  (Judges  viii.  19),  and  Naomi  told  Ruth  to 
return  to  her  mother's  house  (Ruth  i.  8). 

III.  Ancestor  and  Animal  Worship :  Smith 
attributes  the  friendship  between  David  and  Na- 
hash, King  of  the  Ammonites,  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  both  members  of  a  serpent  clan  spread  through- 
out Canaan.  That  animals  were  worshiped  among 
the  Hebrews  is  well  known,  as  is  shown  by  the  leg- 
ends of  the  golden  calf  and  the  brazen  serpent.  The 
second  commandment  prohibits  this.  Smith  draws 
attention  to  the  case  of  animal  worship  in  Ezek.  viii. 
7-11,  where  Ezekiel  sees  "every  form  of  creeping 
things,  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  portrayed  upon  the  wall  round 
about."  and  in  the  midst  of  them  ttood  Ja 
ben  Shaphan  (the  rock-badger),  "with 
his  censer  in  his  hand,  and  a  thick  cloud  of  incense 
went  up."  Here  there  is  animal  worship  connected 
with  the  name  of  a  person  who  appears  to  be  con- 
nected with  an  unclean  beast,  the  "shaphan."  See 
also  Ancestor  Wohsiiip. 

IV.  Forbidden  Food :  Members  of  a  totem  clan 
did  not  eat  the  totem  animal.  As  such  totems  grad- 
ually spread  throughout  the  nation,  a  list  of  forbid- 
den animals  would  arise  which  might  be  analogous 
to  the  list  of  forbidden  animals  given  iu  Lev.  xi.  and 
Dent.  xv.  Jacobs,  however,  has  shown  that  in  tin- 
list  of  animal  names  given  by  him  forty-three  are 
clean  us  against  forty-two  unclean. 

V.  Tattooing  and  Clan  Crests:  A  totem  is 
tattooed  on  the  skin  of  the  totem  worshiper;  and 
there  is  evidence  in  Lev.  xix.  2H  that  the  Israelites 
were  forbidden  to  make  tattoo-marks,  while  an  allu- 
sion to  this  practise  may  be  contained  iu  Isa.  xliv.  5 
and  iu  Ezek.  ix.  4.  The  mark  of  Cain  may  perhaps 
have  been  a  tattoo-mark.  In  none  of  these  instances, 
however,  are  there  indications  that  the  tattoo -murks 
were  in  an  animal  form  or  connected  with  animal 
worship.    The  tribes  of  Israel  when  on  the  march 
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had  standards  (Num.  i.  52,  H.  2  ct  ttq.);  and  rabbinic 
literature  gives  detailaof  thccrests(8ce  Flao),  which 
were  derived  from  the  blessings  of 

Absence  Jaeob  (Gen.  xlix.)  and  Moses  (Deut. 
of  Historic  xxxiii.j.  In  these  most  of  the  tribes 
Con-       arc  compared  to  an  animal:  Judah  to 

nection.  a  lion ;  Issachar  to  an  ass ;  Dan  to  a 
serpent ;  etc.  In  Moses'  blessing,  how- 
ever, Dan  is  compared  to  a  lion's  whelp,  which 
seems  to  show  that  the  tribes  were  not  arranged  on 
a  totemic  system. 

VI.  Blood  Feud :  The  practical  side  of  the  totem 
system  insured  the  existence  of  relatives  scattered 
throughout  a  tribe,  who  would  guarantee  the  taking 
up  of  the  blood  feud  in  case  one  of  the  members  of 
the  totem  clan  was  injured  or  killed.  The  existence 
of  the  blood  feud  can  be  recognized  in  Israel  (see 
Go'el),  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  connection  with 
to  tendon.  Altogether,  while  traces  and  survivals 
are  found  of  institutions  similar  to  those  of  the  totem 
clan,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  It 
existed  in  Israel  during  historic  times,  though  it  is 
possible  that  some  such  system  was  found  among 
the  Edomltes. 

BlBLKMiRArnv:  W.  Roberta*)  Smith.  A  nimal  Wnnhip  and 
Annual  Tritx*  Anvnm  the  Aiicirnt  Aral)*  and  in  far  Old 
Testament,  In  Jtmrnal  of  Philology,  \x.  75-100;  Jnroha. 
Studie*  in  Jithlleat  Arehtrttltmy,  pp.  tti-103;  J.  H.  Cook.  In 
J.  Q.  R.  1MB;  Zlapt-lal.  Tolemliimu*  im  Allen  Ttidamenlr, 
FrHhunr,  1908:  I.LftrL  La  Famille  chtz  If*  Aneltn*  Hi- 
hmir.  Carta.  1903;  8.  Helnach.  Culiej,  Muthc*  ct  Hcligion*, 
ParK  10W. 

J. 

TOUL  (Hebr.  ^0.  vbtQi  "Or  Zarua',"  i.  18lb; 
14  Mordckni "  on  B.  K.  x. ,  No.  193) :  Capital  of  an  arn.n- 
disscmcnt  in  the  department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
France,  with  a  Jewish  population  dating  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  Among  the  scholars  who  were 
once  residents  of  this  city  may  be  mentioned  It.  Elic- 
zer  of  Tout,  the  author  of  tosafot;  and  his  brother 
Abraham,  a  pupil  of  Rabbi  Isaac  the  Elder  of  Dam- 
pierre  and  identical,  according  to  Gross,  with  Abra- 
ham of  -po  (read  ^10),  one  of  the  scholars  to  whom 
Melr  ben  Todros  Abulatia  of  Toledo  addressed  his 
epistle  assailing  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as 
set  forth  by  Maimonides. 

In  1708  the  Bishop  of  Toul  petitioned  the  French 
government  to  expel  from  Nancy  the  Jewish  bank- 
ers Samuel  and  Solomon  Levy,  Jacob  Schwob,  Isaiah 
Lambert,  and  Moses  Alcan,  but  his  efforts  were  un- 
successful. In  1721,  180  Jewish  families,  many  of 
them  residents  of  Toul,  were  permitted  by  Duke 
Leo|>old  to  remain  on  his  estates  without  molestation 
in  their  religion  and  commerce.  Leon  Cohen,  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  community  of  this 
city,  took  part  in  the  General  Assembly  convoked  at 
Paris  by  Napoleon  In  1806.  The  community  of  Toul 
is  governed  by  the  Jewish  consistory  of  Nancy,  and 
at  present  (1905)  contains  forty  or  fifty  Jewish 
families. 

BIBLIOORAPHT:  Gnwa,  Gallia  Judaira.  pp.  211-212;  l<lem, 
Mimntmchrift,  ItW.  p.  519;  H.  E.J.  xxilv.  IOS ;  Zimz.  X. 
G.  p.  38. 

s.  S.  K. 

TOULON  (Ilebr.  p^O):  Capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  In  the  department  of  the  Var.  France.  Like 
most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Provence,  Toulon 
contained  a  Jewish  community  in  medieval  times; 


and  under  the  counts  of  Provence  the  Jews  of  the 
city  fared  like  those  of  many  other  communities, 
being  sometimes  oppressed  and  sometimes  treated 
with  kindness.  When  the  Black  Death  raged 
throughout  France  In  1348,  the  Jews  of  Toulon  were 
accused  of  having  poisoned  the  neighboring  springs 
and  wells,  and  forty  were  killed  in  a  single  night. 
Noteworthy  among  the  scholars  of  the  city  were  : 
Berechiahben  Azariahof  p^o  or  Aid  (Itabbinovicz, 
"Dikduke  Soferim,"  xi.  17),  to  whom  belonged  the 
Codex  Vat.  120,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century 
and  containing  a  number  of  treatises  of  the  Talmud  ; 
and  Astruc  of  Toulon,  one  of  the  publishers  of  the 
first  edition  of  Jehiel  ben  Jekuthicl's  -  Bet  Middot." 

At  the  present  time  (1905)  the  Jewish  community 
of  the  city  forms  a  part  of  the  consistorial  circum- 
scription of  Marseilles,  and  numbers  about  thirty 
families. 

BiBi.icviRAPiiv :  (iroaa.  Gallia  Judaira,  p.  213;  Papon.  Ifi*- 
tnirr  ofnfrale  de  Pnwiirt,  III.  190;  StHDschnWder,  Cat. 
IUhII.  col.  1278;  StelnscbneMer,  Hclnr.  DIM.  xlll.  M. 

s.  S.  K. 

TOULOUSE  (Hebr.  ncAlD,  nr6lB) :  Capital 
of  the  department  of  Haute-Garonnc,  France,  where 
a  large  number  of  Jews  lived  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century.  In  conformity  with  an 
old  custom,  and  in  punishment  for  some  fancied 
crime,  one  of  their  number,  generally  the  most  re- 
spected old  man  of  the  community,  was  obliged  to 
appear  every  Good  Friday  at  the  door  of  the  cathe- 
dral to  have  his  cars  lwxed  in  public.  They  vainly 
addressed  a  petition  to  King  Charles  the  Bald  in  850 
to  have  this  custom  abolished ;  but  it  continued  until 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was 
replaced  by  an  annual  tax  payable  to  the  monks  of 
St.  Sernin  between  All  Saints'  Day  and  the  feast 
of  St.  Sernin,  and  by  a  yearly  contribution  of  44 
pounds  of  wax,  to  be  delivered  on  Good  Friday  at 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  counts  of  Toulouse 
were  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Jews  on  all  oc- 
casions, and  granted  them  the  right  of  acquiring 
real  estate  without  paying  rent.  Many  estates  were 
hehl  by  two  prominent  Jewish  families,  one  repre- 
sented by  Espagnol  and  his  sons  Solomon  and  Pro- 
vencal, ami  the  olher  by  Alacer  (Eliezer)  and  his 
sons  Abraham  and  Belid.  In  1242  Raymond  VII. 
granted  the  Jews  the  right  of  freely  disposing  of 
their  property,  and  of  selling,  mortgaging,  or  leas- 
ing their  farms,  estates,  and  seigniories  on  condition 
of  paying  a  tax  of  12  Toulouse  deniers  on  each 
pound  of  the  sale  price  andCdeniers  on  each  pound 
of  the  rent;  but  in  1290  King  Philip  the  Fair  took 
action  against  those  Jews  who  had  surreptitiously 
obtained  letters  of  exemption  from  the  taxes  im- 
posed upon  them.  In  the  district  of  the  seneschal  of 
Carcassonne  a  special  judge  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  cases  in  which  Jews  were  Interested; 
but  in  Toulouse  the  Jews  were  tried  before  the 
same  judges  as  the  Christians.  Philip  the  Fair  con- 
firmed this  arrangement  in  1304  by  decreeing  that 
the  regular  judges  should  handle  nil  Jewish  cases, 
whether  civil  or  criminal.  Several  Jews  who  were 
arrested  in  1306  accepted  baptism  rather  than  leave 
the  city,  but  Solomon  ibn  Verga  goes  too  far  when 
he  says  that  the  whole  community  was  converted. 
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The  total  amount  confiscated  by  the  king  in  the 
seneschalate  of  Toulouse  was  75,264  pounds  Tours 
currency. 

Returning  to  Toulouse  in  1315,  Uic  Jews  wen- soon 
sul>jected  to  a  tax  of  2,000  pounds.  In  1321  the  Pas- 
TOi'UEAl'X  massacred  many  Jews,  and  forced  the  re- 
mainder to  accept  baptism,  thus  annihilating  the 
community. 

As  early  as  the  eleventh  century  the  Jews  of  Tou- 
louse possessed  a  synagogue,  which  was  under  the 
direc  tion  of  It.  Judah  b.  Moses  ha- Darshan,  who  later 
went  to  Narbonne.  He  is  called  flVwi  NCI  i"  "  K- 
E.  J."  x.  102,  which,  according  to  a  happy  conjec- 
ture of  dross  ("Gallia  Judaica."  p.  215),  must  be 
read  nvfyiOl  rem.  This  synagogue  was  Bituated 
on  the  present  Place  des  Cannes,  but  it  was  con- 
fiscated by  Philip  the  Fair  in  1806.  and  sold  in 
1310. 

From  the  time  of  the  massacre  by  the  Pastoureaux 
there  was  no  Jewish  community  at  Toulouse;  until 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the 
present  time  (1905)  it  contains  between  fifty  and 
sixty  families,  who  are 
subject  to  the  Jewish  con- 
sistory of  Hayonne. 

Bihi.iogrjumit  :  Vila  Sancti 
TliciHlarili,  in  Acta  Snurto- 
rum.  Mat*!*  Mai.  I.  1*2 : 
Arch.  lor.  1HB1.  p.  449:  iUUar- 
ridf\  Ijf*  Jut**  en  ymncc. 
pp.88-ttl.23T:  ('atel.  Mriimirx, 
pp.  217,  .120.  Mil  i ;  iH-pplim,  Lc* 
Juif*  <J<in*  If  Mnurn  Aoc 
pp.  47.  US.  Ml;  th»m  Vb1nh'4(.>. 
Ilintirirt  Hiuiralt  tit  Laii- 
ituc<l»c.  11.  III.  jf>:  (irmw. 
(iallia  Jmlaica,  pp.  2K» -215 : 
Jowpti  hii-Ki'h-  n.  'btnek  lia- 
Iiiika  lirati!il»U-il  by  Srt-h 
pp.  fl».  71,  72.  21«:  Orrfoii. 
nanccmlc*  Hniii <lc  France. U 
m.  443;  Halm-,  UnJuifnlu 
Lmwufdiie.  pp.  11.  14  it  «</.: 
Solomon  Ibu  Venfu,  Sltcbcf 
rchuilah.  pp.  6.  43. 

s.  S.  K. 

TOURO,  JUDAH: 

American  philanthropist ; 
born  at  Newport,  It.  I.. 
June  16, 1775;  died  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  13, 1854; 
son  of  Rev.  Isaac  Touro 
and  Reyna  Hays.  His 
father  was  of  Portuguese 
origin  mid  had  settled  in 
JaJn&taL,  but  went  to  New- 
port about  1700  to  serve 
as  minister  of  the  Jewish 
congregation  there.  During  his  residence  in  the 
town  he  became  a  close  friend  of  Ezra  Stiles. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Newport  was  taken  by  the  British,  and  the 
Jewish  patriot  .citizens  consequently  left.  The  syna- 
gogue whs  closed,  and  its  members  scattered  through- 
out the  other  colonies.  The  father  of  Judah  went  to 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  he  died  Dec.  8.  1783; 
thereupon  the  mother  returned  to  t  he  United  States 
with  her  children,  making  her  home  with  her  brother, 
Moses  Michael  Hays,  who  had  become  an  eminent 
merchant  of  Boston.  She  diet!  in  1787;  and  young 
Touro  was  reared  and  educated  by  his  uncle,  in 
whose  counting  house  he  was  later  employed  At 


the  age  of  twenty-two  ho  was  sent  as  supercargo 
with  a  valuable  shipment  to  the  Mediterranean ;  aud 
the  results  of  the  trip  showed  his  remarkable  busi- 
ness ability. 

A  few  years  later  (1802)  he  went  to  the  French  ter- 
ritory of  Louisiaua.  settling  at  New  Orleans,  then  a 
small  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants.    There  he 
opened  a  store,  and  soon  built  up  a 
Settles  in  thriving  trade  in  New  England  prod- 
New       ucts.    Later  he  became  the  owner  of 
Orleans,     many  ships  and  of  valuable  real  estate, 
until  he  was  numbered  among  the 
most  promiuent  merchants  of  the  place.    After  the 
territory  had  become  part  of  the  United  States. 
Touro  repeatedly  exhibited  his  public  spirit.  Dur- 
ing the  defense  of  New  Orleans  by  Andrew  Jackson 
he  entered  the  ranks  as  a  common  soldier,  and  was 
severely  wounded  on  Jan.  1,  1815,  being  given  up 
for  dead ;  but  he  was  saved  by  the  bravery  aud 
care  of  his  friend  Rezin  Davis  Shepherd,  a  young 
Virginian  merchant,  who  had  settled  in  the  same 
city.    Their  friendship  continued  throughout  their 

lives;  and  both  of  them 
amassed  great  for- 
tunes. 

Touro's  name  will  al- 
ways be  numbered  among 
the  foremost  in  the  an- 
nals of  American  philan- 
thropy. His  charities 
kuew  neither  race  nor 
creed,  and  his  public 
spirit  was  no  less  note- 
worthy. 

To  Amos  Lawrence  and 
Judah  Touro  belongs  the 
credit  of  supplying  the 
funds  for  completing  the 
Hunker  Hill  Monument, 
each  subscribing  $10,000 
for  the  purpose.  In  1843 
the  completion  of  the 
monument  was  celebrated 
by  a  banquet  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Boston,  at  which 
the  generosity  of  the  two 
douors  was  publicly  ac- 
knowledged. A  resolution 
was  also  adopted  by  the 
diiectors  to  the  effecl  that 


John  Quincy  Adams.  Dan- 
iel Webster,  Joseph  Story. 
Edward  Everett,  and  Franklin  Dexter  be  appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  an  inscription  for  a  tablet 
which  was  to  be  placed  on  the  monument  and  which 
was  partly  to  record  the  liberality  of  Lawrence  and 
Touro. 

Another  object  of  his  generosity  was  his  native 
city  of  Newport.    In  1842  he  improved  the  enclo- 
sures of  the  old  Jewish  cemetery  im- 
Benefac-    mortnlized  by  Longfellow ;  and  it  was 
tiona  to     his  money  which  purchased  the  Old 
Newport.    Stone   Mill  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Norsemen,  Touro's  de- 
sire l>eing  that  the  historic  landmark  and  the  sur- 
rounding grounds  might  be  saved  for  the  town 
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The  grounds  in  which  the  mill  is  situated  are  Etill 
known  as  Touro  Park. 

In  him  the  poor  of  New  Orleans  had  a  constant 
friend  and  benefactor,  and  man}'  incidents  of  his 
charity  are  recorded.  A  noteworthy  case  was  that 
of  a  Vniversallat  congregation  whose  church  was 
sold  at  auction  under  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  and 
was  bought  by  Touro,  who  returned  it  to  the  wor- 
shipers. Its  minister,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Clapp,  be- 
came Touro's  friend;  and  in  his  memoirs  he  gives  a 
most  appreciative  account  of  the  benefactor  of  his 
church. 

Though  he  gave  liberally  to  charitable  objects 
during  his  eutire  life,  the  provisions  of  the  w  ill  of 
Touro,  who  died  unmarried,  disposed  of  over  half 
a  million  dollars  in  charity,  an  enormous  sum  in  those 
days.  These  provisions  were  published  throughout 
the  United  Slates  and  even  in  the  jour- 

Touro'a  mils  and  periodicals  of  many  Euro- 
Will,  pean  countries.  Among  the  larger  be- 
quests were  $80,000  for  founding  the 
New  Orleans  Almshouse,  liberal  endowments  for 
nearly  all  the  Jewish  congregations  of  the  country, 
bequests  to  the  Massachusetts  Female  Hospital,  the 
Female  Asylum,  and  the  Boys'  Asylum  of  Boston, 
and  one  for  the  preservation  of  the  old  cemetery  at 
Newport,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the 
minister  of  tho  old  synagogue  in  that  city.  A  large 
sum  was  also  left  in  trust  to  Sir  Moses  Moutefiore 
for  almshouses  in  Jerusalem.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  were  private  bequeBts,  including  one  to  the 
Rev.  Theodore  Clapp  already  mentioned;  while 
the  entire  residuary  estate  was  left  by  Touro  to  his 
friend  Shepherd.  His  body  was  taken  to  Newport, 
and  lies  in  the  old  Jewish  cemetery.  The  funeral  is 
stated  "not  to  have  been  equaled  since  the  reinter 
ment  of  Commodore  Perry  in  1820."  Ata  later  date 
a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Boston  to  express  re- 
gret at  his  death.  On  his  tombstone,  which  may 
still  be  seen,  are  inscribed  tho  appropriate  words: 
"The  last  of  his  name,  he  inscribed  it  in  the  Book  of 
Philanthropy  to  be  retnemlK-red  forever." 

A  few  years  after  his  death  a  public  movement 
was  inaugurated  by  the  citi/.ens  of  New  Orleans  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memory ;  but  opposition  to 
this  tribute  came  from  a  number  of  Jewish  rabbis 
throughout  the  country,  who  claimed  that  Judaism 
forbade  the  erection  of  any  graven  image,  and  that 
a  statue  came  within  the  Bcope  of  prohibition.  This 
led  to  an  interesting  theological  controversy,  much 
of  which  has  been  preserved  in  Benjamin's  "  Drei 
Jahrcin  Amerika";  but  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  matter.  The  story  of 
Touro's  life  has  been  woven  into  Wassermann's 
German  novel  "Judali  Touro  "  (U'ipsic,  1871). 

BlRLKMiRArnv :  Walker,  Judah  Tintro,  in  Hunt,  Lives  of 
American  Merchant*,  11.  44O-407.  New  York.  1868;  Apple- 
ton'*  Cycloutdia  of  American  RUyjrnphy,  rl.  144,  (/».  f«M : 
DfTilHon,  The  Israelite*  of  Rhode  Island.  In  Xarraaa nsctt 
Historical  Hcaitttr,  U.  308-312 ;  Warren.  History  of  Hunker 
Hill  Monu  ment,  pp.  288, 31 1  -312.  :tW :  clapp.  A utobiuarti ph- 
ieal  Sketches  and  liccollcction*  Durinya  Thirty-flit  Year*' 
Reside  net  in  A'eir  Orleans,  3d  ed„  pp.  94-101,  Barton.  1858 ; 
Oalv,  The  Settlement  of  the  in  North  America.  New 
York.  1N28;  Wolf.  The  American  Jew  a»  Patriot.  Soldier, 
and  Citizen,  pp.  63-64.  71.  440;  Benjamin  II..  Drei  Johre  In 
A  merika,  pp.  386-381,  Hanover.  WIS :  Mt-niles,  The.  Jririsli 
Vemeteru  at  yrwpnrt.in  Rhinle  Island  Historical  Mooa- 


S«c.  HI.  flfc-lflu;  Phillip*,  (h.  vl.  1»:  Franklanil.  fYnomento 
of  History,  In  American  Jcu»'  Annual,  188U  85.  p.  3U. 

J.  L.  HO. 

TOXJBS  (Hebr.  tmo.  "Mordekai"  on  M.  K  No. 
921 ;  or  cnin.  "  Yosippou,"  ed.  Venice,  p.  6b);  Capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Indre-et-Loire,  France. 
Since  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  Jews  have 
lived  either  in  the  city  or  in  its  environs,  especially 
inCivray.  About  the  year  580  a  Jewish  tax-gath- 
erer of  Tours  named  Amantius,  together  with  his 
three  attendants,  one  Jew  nnd  two  Christians,  was 
attacked  by  a  certain  Injuriusus,  stripped,  murdered, 
and  thrown  into  a  well.  At  the  close  of  the  elev- 
enth century  Philip  I.  of  France  made  over  to  his 
wife,  Bcrtradc,  half  the  revenues  from  the  Jews 
of  Tours,  while  in  1119  and  1143  Louis  VI.  and  his 
son,  Louis  VII.,  presented  this  income  as  an  offer- 
ing to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Martin.  In  1141  the 
Jews  were  obliged  to  give  the  king  at  Easter  the 
sum  of  thirty  sous,  together  with  half  a  pound  of 
pepper  and  other  gifts  in  kind ;  and  at  Christmas 
they  were  forced  to  give  lialf  a  pound  of  pepper, 
two  loaves  of  bread,  a  pitcher  of  wine,  and  a  certnin 
quantity  of  meat.  At  theend  of  the  twelfth  century 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  30  sous  annually  to 
Richard,  King  of  England  aud  Count  of  Tours,  and 
to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Martin.  After  the  year  1202 
the  kings  of  France  collected  the  revenues  of  the 
Jews,  which  amounted  to  120  livrcs  in  1234,  but 
which  increased  to  1,024  livresaud  5  denarii  in  1298, 
ami  reached  the  sum  of  2,077  livres,  9  denarii  in  the 
following  year.  In  1306  the  Jews  Were  expelled  from 
Tours;  but  they  returned  in  1315,  and  were  mo- 
lested fouryears  later  by  a  liand  of  rogues  who  pre- 
tended to  have  a  commission  from  the  kiug  to  extort 
money  from  them.  Then  came  the  charge  of  poison- 
ing the  wells;  and  lu  1321  they  were  again  driven 
from  Tours,  Amboisc,  Loches,  and  Chinou. 

The  Jews  of  Tours  had  their  own  ghetto,  which 
was  called  "  la  Juiveric  "  and  was  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  Pierre  du  Boile  in  the  Rue  des 
Maurcs,  called  the  Rue  des  Morts  or  de  la  Juiveric 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1806  Philip  the  Fair 
presented  the  Jewish  quarter  to  the  archbishop  and 
his  clergy. 

The  cemetery  was  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Vincent, 
in  front  of  the  "old  garden";  it  extended  from  the 
vineyards  of  Saint  Vincent  to  the  Rue  de  la  Chevre, 
and  from  the  vineyards  of  the  vestry  of  Saint  Julian 
to  the  street  which  ran  in  front  of  the  "old  garden." 
In  the  thirteenth  century  certain  disputes  arose  be- 
tween the  Jews  of  Tours  and  the  archbishop.  Pierre 
de  Lamballc,  but  In  1255  the  latter  guaranteed  them 
perpetual  possession  of  their  cemetery  and  of  a 
house  nnd  the  vineyardsattached,  reserving  for  him- 
self only  the  right  of  jurisdiction  aud  a  rent  of  five 
gold  oboles  of  the  value  of  25  sous,  payable  an  • 
nually  at  Christmas.  In  case  of  non-payment  the 
Jews  were  liable  to  a  fine  of  74  sous,  nnd  they  were 
forbidden  to  till  the  ground  until  they  should  have 
discharged  their  debt.  In  return,  the  archbishop, 
in  guaranteeing  the  peareable  possession  of  I  lie 
cemetery,  granted  also  the  right  to  Inter  therein  the 
bodies  of  their  coreligionists  without  regard  to  the 
place  of  death,  while  in  the  house  attached  to  tho 
graveyard  they  were  permitted  to  place  a  guardian 
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exempt  from  service  to  the  archbishop  and  from  the 
payment  of  any  rental.  This  agreement  was  ratified 
in  1803  by  Archbishop  Renaud,  the  successor  of  Pierre 
de  Lamballe;  but  in  the  following  year  the  cemetery 
was  confiscated,  together  with  the  other  property  of 
the  Jews,  and  it  disappeared  completely  in  1859-60. 

The  most  noteworthy  scholars  of  the  city  were: 
Solomon  of  Tours,  the  correspondent  of  Rashi,  who 
Catted  him  his  "dear  frieud  David  of  Tours;  and 
Joseph  ben  Elijah,  brother  of  Perez  of  Corbeil 
(Zunz.  "Z.  G."  p.  41).  At  present  (1900)  there  are 
about  twenty  Jewish  families  in  the  city. 

Bibliography  :  Boularic  Arte*  <lu  Parltmcnt.  U~  No.  5718; 
(ilrauiK't.  IlitUtfrt  <lt  In  Vtllt  <lr  Tour*.  I.  127.  138;  (inws. 
Gallia  Judaiea.  |>p.  217  218;  Lelutnui*,  lli*tnlre  d<«  Hut* 
tlr  Tour*,  p.  HI  ;  /{.  E.  J.  XT.  2*7.  254 ;  xvll.  210-234 :  ZYttL 
208  270 ;  Vennmius  Fortuoatus,  Vila  Saneti  Gtrmani. 

s.  8.  K. 

TOWER  (Hebr.  HlD) :  A  building  of  strength 
or  maguiticeuce  (Isa.  it.  15;  Cant.  iv.  4,  vii.  4),  aud. 
with  a  more  limited  connotation,  a  watch-tower  in 
a  garden  or  vineyard  or  in  a  fortification.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  erect  watch-towers  in  the  vineyards  for 
the  guards  (Isa.  v.  2).  and  such  round  and  tapering 
structures  may  still  be  seen  in  the  vineyards  of 
Judea.  Similar  towers  were  built  for  the  protection 
of  the  flocks  by  the  shepherd,  in  the  enclosures  in 
which  the  animals  were  placed  for  the  night  (comp. 
the  term  "'tower  of  the  flock,"  Gen.  xxxv.  21; 
Micah  iv.  8),  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Uzziah 
built  such  structures  in  the  desert  for  his  enormous 
herds  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  10).  Around  these  towers 
dwellings  for  shepherds  and  peasants  doubtless  de- 
veloped gradually,  thus  often  forming  the  nuclei 
of  permanent  settlements. 

Towers  for  defense  were  erected  chiefly  on  the 
walls  of  fortified  cities,  the  walls  themselves  being 
strengthened  by  bastions  (Neh.  iii.  1),  and  the  angles 
and  gates  belug  likewise  protected  by  strong  towers 
(II  Kings  ix.  17).  Thus  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  were  abundantly  provided  with  towers  in 
antiquity,  and  the  ancient  tower  of  Phasael  (the  so- 
called  "tower  of  David  ")  in  the  modern  citadel  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  this  mode  of  defense,  its  sub- 
structure being  of  massive  rubblework,  and  the 
ancient  portion  of  the  tower  erected  upon  it  being 
built  of  immense  square  stones  (for  illustration  see 
Jew.  E.ncyc.  vii.  142).  The  citadel  forming  the  cen- 
ter of  a  fortified  city  was  also  termed  "migdol" 
(Judges  viii.  9,  ix.  46).  It  was  usually  erected  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  city,  and  formed  the  last 
place  of  refuge  in  case  the  town  was  besieged  and  its 
walls  stormed  (Judges  ix.  46). 

e.  o.  n.  I.  Be. 

TOY,  CRAWFORD  HOWELL:  American 
Christian  Orientalist;  born  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  March 
23.  1836.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  studied  Orientalla  at  the  University  of 
Berliu  ( 1866-68).  On  his  return  from  Europe;  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary,  Greenville,  S.  C,  and 
in  1880  became  Hancock  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Oriental  languages  at  Harvard  University.  He  is 
the  author  of  "The  Hcligion  of  Israel"  ( 1882).  and 
"Judaism  and  Christianity  "  (Boston,  1890),  a  careful 
and  sympathetic  study  of  the  relation  between  the 


two  religions.  He  edited  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 
English  translation  of  Ezekicl  for  the  Polychrome 
Bible  in  1899,  and  published  a  commentary  on  Prov- 
erbs in  the  "  International  Critical  Series  "  in  the  same 
year.  Toy  has  been  editor  of  the  Hellenistic  de- 
partment of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  since  its 
inception. 

Bibliooraphy:  Who'*  Who  in  America,  1905. 

J. 

TRABOT  (TRABOTTI):  Family  of  Italian 
scholars  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  which  immigrated  to  Italy  from  France,  so 
thatseveral  of  its  members  bore  the  additional  name 
"£arfali."  The  most  important  representatives  of 
the  family  are  as  follows: 

Azriel  Trabot:  1.  Scholar  of  the  sixteenth 
century  .  probably  a  member  of  the  rabbinical  college 
in  Rome.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  literary  activity. 
8.  Rabbi  at  Florence  and  Ascoli  in  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  son  of  Jehiel  Trabot  (1).  A  responsum  by 
him,  dated  1567,  is  extant  in  manuscript.  3.  Rabbi 
uf  Ascoli  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century : 
son  of  Jehiel  Trabot  (2).  He  was  the  author  of 
some  responsa,  extant  in  manuscript,  and  of  a  list  of 
rabbis  (reprinted  in  "R.  E.  J."  iv.  208-225)  from 
Rabina  and  R.  Ashi  to  R.  Nissim  the  Younger. 

Jehiel  Trabot:  1.  Rabbi  at  Pcsaro during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century;  son  of  Azriel 
Trabot  (1).  On  the  maternal  side  Jehiel  was  a 
grandson  of  Joseph  Colon,  whose  name  he  bore  in 
addition  to  his  own.  He  is  mentioned  in  Jacob 
Alpron's  collection  of  responsa  entitled  "Nahalat 
Ya'akob,"  and  responsa  signed  by  him  in  1519  and 
1520  are  extant  in  manuscript.  3.  Rabbi  of  Ferrara 
and  Pesaro;  died  after  1590;  son  of  Azriel  Trabot 
(2).  He  was  the  author  of  certain  responsa  divided 
according  to  the  ritual  codes;  they  have  been  pre- 
served iu  manuscript 

Levi  Trabot:  One  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
family.  He  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  emigrated  from  France  to  Italy, 
whence  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  so  that  his  son  Na- 
thaniel called  him  dScTV  C"K-  Like  several  other 
members  of  the  family,  he  bore  the  name  "?arfati." 
Codex  Turin  No.  65  contains  two  poems  by  another 
Levi  Trabot,  written  in  honor  of  the  presentation  of 
scrolls  of  the  Law  to  the  synagogue  in  Mantua,  one 
being  composed  in  1581,  and  the  other  in  1596. 

Men  a  hem  ben  Perez  Trabot :  Rabbi  at  Ferrara 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Responsa  by  him  are 
still  extant  in  manuscript. 

No  than  eel  ben  Benjamin  ben  Azriel  Trabot : 
Rabbi  of  Modcna;  born  about  1576;  died  Dec.  22, 
1658;  uncle  of  Solomon  Graciano.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  respected  of  Italian  rabbis. 
Of  Ids  works  the  following  have  been  preserved :  a 
ritual  decision  at  the  beginning  of  the  collection  of 
responsa  entitled  "  Kenaf  Renanim  " ;  a  responsum 
in  the  " Pahad  Yizhak  "  of  Lampronti  (i.  lllb-U2a); 
and  a  responsum  in  the  M  Debar  Shemu  'el "  of  Samuel 
Aboab  (No.  19).  His  great  learning  Is  mentioned  in 
the  collection  entitled  "Bc'er  Esek  "  (No.  58);  and 
his  so-called  "Testament"  has  been  reprinted  by 
Mortarain  Berliner's  "  Magazin  "  (xlv.  11-22).  Men 
tion  should  also  be  made  of  a  responsum  treating  of 
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the  reformation  of  synagogal  music,  addressed  to 
Samuel  Norzi,  and  reprinted  in  the  "  Monatsschrift," 
xxxix.  850-357.  Four  elegies  on  his  death  were  re. 
printed  in  "  R  E.  J."  xxxv.  256-263. 

Nethaneel  ben  Levi  ha-Nakdan  Trabot : 
Calligrupher  and  punctuator;  flourished  in  the  six- 
teenth Century,  A  copy  of  the  Masomh  entitled 
"  I'atahegen  "  ICodex  de  Rossi  No.  7),  and  a  manu 
script  of  the  Pentateuch  (Codex  Ambrosianus  No. 
85 1  are  still  preserved  as  specimens  of  his  work.  He 
was  also  known  as  a  liturgical  poet,  being  the  author 
of  two  Hahdalot  (Codex  de  Rossi  No.  1050).  He 
likewise  composed  an  elegy  in  twenty  six  stanzas. 
K.  c.  S.  0, 

Perez  Trabot:  Hebrew  lexicographer;  lived 
in  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  calls  him- 
self either  "Zurfati"'  or  '*  Katelani,"  thus  showing 
that  he  had  emigrated,  probably  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  France  in  1895,  to  Catalonia,  and 
thence  to  Italy.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  enti- 
tled" Makrc  Dardeke,"  containing  a  Hebrew-French 
or  a  Hebrew  Catalan  vocabulary  (Naples,  1488),  and 
in  his  introduction  to  this  work  he  speaks  of  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews  from  France. 

Bibliography  :  Neubauer.  In  It.  E.  J.  Ix.318 :  Srbwab,  U>.  xvl. 
IBS;  Perkn.  Ufitrflar  zur  Otmh.  tUr  Hrl>rfli»rhr  n  unAAra- 
mHi»ehen  St>rachntwlit».  pp.  Ill  el  »e<j.;  Renin.  Lu  fcvri- 
rafw  Jui/n  FnmcaU.  pp.  5.8  tl  «<j. 

k.  c.  I.  Br. 

Perez  Jehiel  ben  Nethaneel  Trabot :  Litur- 
gical poet  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  three  elegies  beginning  (1)  pjfln  Tpo  )3K: 

(2»  nac*  na'K;  and  (3)pr 

The  following  members  of  the  Trabot  family  are 
also  mentioned:  Abraham  Trabot,  who  wrote 
Codex  Turin  No.  17  as  far  as  Numbers,  and  dated 
the  colophon  on  the  2d  of  Heshwan  (Nov.),  1664; 
Berahiel  ben  Hezekiah  Trabot,  author  of  a  small 
mahzor  completed  at  Florence  on  the  7th  of  NiMH 
(March  9),  1490  (Codex  ModenaNo.  6) ;  Hayyim  ben 
Raphael  Trabot,  whose  signature  appears  iu  a 
Florentine  codex  (Plut.  I.,  No.  80)  of  1462;  Jacob 
ben  Aaron  Trabot,  the  author  of  marginal  glosses 
in  Codex  Turin  A.  xiii.  8 ;  Judah  Trabot  of  Nizza, 
the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  "Tcmpio"  of 
Rieti  (Codex  Turin  A.  v.  27);  Menahem  ben  Ne- 
thaneel Raphael  Trabot,  who  purchased  Codex 
Turin  A.  vii.  18  on  July  22,  1472;  Perez  ben 
Menahem  Trabot,  rabbi  at  Ferrara  in  the  six- 
teenth century  (Lampronti,  "Pahad  Ylzhak,"  iv.  22); 
Phinehas  ben  R.  Menahem  Trabot,  rabbi  of 
Ferrara  in  the  sixteenth  century  s.v.  nv*^n): 
Raphael  Trabot,  who  Bent  Abraham  of  Perugia 
an  account  of  a  Journey  to  Jerusalem,  dated  the 
28thof  Ab  (Aug.  21),  1528  (Cod.  Florent.,  Plut.  II., 
No.  85) ;  Solomon  Trabot,  said  to  have  been  the 
father  of  Joseph  Colon  (Codex  Parma  No.  1420; 
Cndex  No.  2  of  the  Foa  collection);  and  Solomon 
<da  Trevoux)  Trabot,  rabbi  of  Savigllano  in  the 
fifteenth  century  (Steinschneider,  "Hebr.  Bibl." 
xii.  117). 

Bibliography  :  Kaufmann.  in  H.  E.  J.  It.  as  aB,  xxxv  28*- 
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K.  C.  U>VfM     PP S.  O. 

TRACHTENBERG,  HERMAN  :  Russian  ju- 
rist ;  boru  iu  Jitomir  1889;  died  there  18115.  He  stud- 
ied law  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  ami  at 
the  end  of  his  course  entered  the  government  serv- 
ice. For  meritorious  work  he  was  granted  the  Order 
of  Stanislaus  of  the  third  degn-e  and  that  of  Vladi- 
mir of  the  fourth  degree,  thus  gaining  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  hereditary  citizen.  He  was  uoted 
for  his  compilations  of  briefs  on  criminal  cases.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventies  he  was  accorded  the  rare 
honor  of  being  elected  honorary  justice  of  the  peace 
for  the  district  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Trachtcuberg  al  ways  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Jewish  community  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  in  1891  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  the 
case  of  the  Starodub  Jews,  who  were  victims  or  the 
anti-Jewish  riots. 

Bibliography  :  Khruntka  Vtukhoda,  1800.  So.  34. 
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TRADE.    See  Commf.hce. 

TRADE-UNIONISM.  In  England:  Except- 
ing in  Holland,  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  proletariat 
has  everywhere  followed  immigration  from  the  cast- 
Europeau  centers,  where  the  massing  of  population 
gradually  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Jewish  laboring 
class.  The  first  union  in  which  mainly  Jews  were 
interested,  the  tailors'  union,  was  founded  in  1872. 
Prior  to  that  date,  and  for  some  years  after,  the 
Jews  bad  no  specific  reason  for  being  interested  in 
labor  organization.  Excepting  two,  such  crafts  as 
the  earlier  settlers  followed  called  for  individual 
rather  than  organized  effort.  These  two  exceptions 
were  the  various  branches  of  the  dia- 

In  Dia-     mond  and  cigar  trades,  both  of  Dutch 
mond  and  origin.    Diamond-polishing  was  early 
Cigar      subdivided  into  four  branches;  and 

Trades.  the  introduction  of  steam  fostered  the 
natural  tendency  in  this  trade  toward  ' 
factory  methods.  But  few  men  were  engaged  in  the 
trade  at  the  time  of  the  discover}*  of  the  South-Afri- 
can diamond-fields,  and  the  labor  syBtem  in  vogue 
among  them  maintained  a  certain  form  of  master- 
ship for  one  in  every  three  of  the  mill-hands. 

The  cigar  Industry,  owing  to  heavy  duties  and 
licenses,  was  at  an  early  date  forced  to  follow  the 
factory  system,  although  there  was  little  if  any 
machinery  employed  in  the  work,  and  the  subdivi- 
sion of  labor  was  of  the  simplest  kind.  This  trade, 
however,  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  trade- 
uuiou  principle,  and  the  Jews  entered  this  organiza- 
tion, still  one  of  the  strongest  in  existence,  in  large 
numbers;  only  recently,  owing  to  the  combination 
in  some  cases  of  cigar-  and  cigarette-making,  and 
to  the  use  of  Yiddish,  have  Jews  found  it  necessary 
to  form  a  specific  Jewish  union  In  that  trade. 

The  formation  of  a  Jewish  artisan  class,  particu- 
larly in  East  London,  after  1881.  together  with  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  created  possibilities  of 
i  Jewish  labor  combination,  and  the  history  of  some 
of  the  strongest  organizations  begins  with  1882. 
I  The  immigrants  introduced  into  England  the  manu- 
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fact ure  of  cheap  clothing  (displacing  the  historic 
Jewish  trade  in  old  clothes),  mantle-making,  and 
ladies'  tailoring,  and  developed  the  fur  and  rubber 
trades,  both  of  which  arc  practically  in  Jewish  hands. 
The  evidence  presented  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Alien  Immigration,  1903-8.  before  which  the  found- 
ers of  various  trades  appeared,  contains  much  inter- 
esting information  on  these  points.  There  were  at 
all  times  certain  rough  divisions  in  the  various 
brandies  of  the  "needle  industries,"  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  steam-driven  sewing-,  cutting-,  and 
bruiding-machliics  changed  the  form  of  the  industry 
from  what  had  been  largely  home  work  to  factory 
labor  of  a  highly  specialized  kind.    The  Jews  were 

directly  responsible  for  this.  One  of 
In  the  their  advocates  before  the  Royal  Com- 
Clothing  mission  on  Alien  Immigration  said  that 
Industries,  "they  utilized  the  sewing-machine  as 

a  scientific  instrument  of  production." 
This  subdivision  presented  the  possibility  of  the 
middleman  turning' "sweater,"  and  forcing  down 
the  price  of  labor  by  introducing  the  "greener."  the 
craftless  immigrant  who  could  learn  one  or  another 
branch  of  the  trade,  according  to  the  degree  of  skill 
required,  in  from  six  weeks  to  eighteen  months. 
The  same  principles  applied  to  the  leather  and  cabi- 
net-making trades;  but  owing  to  the  existeuce  of 
the  factory  form  of  labor  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  specialized  machinery  the  general  trade-unions  in 
both  cases  proved  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  able 
to  absorb  the  special  Jewish  unions  soon  after  their 
formation.  Jewish  unions  or  Jewish  unionists,  as 
such,  are  not  nowadays  found  engaging  in  strikes. 
The  needle  industries,  however,  became  more  strong- 
ly Jewish,  and  in  1889  the  masters  confronted  the 
organizations  of  their  employees  by  forming  their 
own  union,  the  Jewish  Masters'  Society.  Jew- 
ish labor  combination  followed  logically  upon  the 
sweater,  the  greener,  and  the  demand  for  cheap 
clothing.  Indeed,  the  creative  cause  and  the  condi- 
tion of  Jewish  labor  are  well  told  in  the  following 
demands  made  in  the  1889  strike,  in  which  fully 
10,000  Jews  participated : 

(1)  That  the  boun  of  work  shall  be  reduced  to  twelve,  with 
one  hour  for  dinner  and  a  half-hour  for  tea. 
• -I  That  meals  shall  be  taken  outside  the  factory  premises. 

i4)  That  (pivernmenl  contractor*  and  sweaters  shall  not  Rive 
out  work  to  be  done  at  home  at  nlRht  after  working  hours. 

This  strike  lasted  six  weeks,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  to  the  ultimate  disadvantage  of  the  Jewish 
working  classes.  The  history  of  the  movement  from 
that  day  represents  a  series  of  attempts  to  organize 
or  reorganize,  the  elTort  being  unquestionably  ham- 
pered by  the  fact  that  the  union  is 
The  First  estranged  from  the  general  trade  unions 
Strike.  by  the  use  of  Yiddish  in  all  meetings 
and  by  the  existence  of  marked  social- 
istic and  anarchistic  tendencies  among  the  lenders. 
Oflate.  however,  these  have  exhibited  a  Well-defined 
Zionist  attitude.  In  the  nine-ties  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  strikes;  and  in  several  cases  these  resulted  in 
shorter  hours  and  better  wages.  The  strikers  also 
made  a  considerable  point  of  their  desire  to  observe 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Jewish  holy  days;  and  in  this 


way  they  gained  the  support  of  the  rabbinate.  It  can 
not,  however,  be  said  that  at  any  time  a  serious  at- 
tempt was  made  to  enforce  this  observance,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  picas  of  the  strikers  were 
more  political  than  religious  in  purpose. 

With  the  growth  of  immigration  there  came  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  trades  in  which  tin- 
Jews  were  interested,  and  a  corresponding  growth  in 
the  strength  of  the  trade-union  organizations  formed. 
The  movement  spread  to  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Man- 
chester, and  other  manufacturing  cities.  Inter- 
Jewish  conferences  were  held,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  the  Jewish  labor  movement  ns  a  whole 
under  one  organization,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  Jewish  unions  were  recognized  and  took  part  in 
the  general  trade-union  conferences  held  from  time 
to  time.  Of  all  these  unions  only  one  has  so  far  be- 
come conspicuous — that  of  the  Jewish  bakers,  who 
have  not  only  fought  their  masters  for  sanitary  bake- 
houses, better  wages,  and  shorter  hours,  but  have 
aided  their  masters  in  the  fight  against  the  general 
trade-union  of  bakers,  which  endeavored  to  compel 
the  Jews  to  obey  a  law  several  hundred  years  old 
prohibiting  the  baking  of  bread  in  London  on  Sun- 
days, a  restriction  that  was  apparently  ignored  when 
Parliament  enacted  the  Sunday  exemption  clauses 
for  Jews  in  the  Factory  Acts. 

The  strength  of  the  movement  hasdlffered  at  vari- 
ous times;  to-day  (1905)  it  is  weaker  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  It  has  had  its  organs  and  its  recognized 
leaders;  but  it  is  contended  thata  Jew  docs  not  make 
a  good  unionist,  "because  one  ruling  passion  never 
leaves  him — his  desire  to  rise  from  his  low  position 
and  be  a  master."  Lewis  Lyons,  who  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  the  creation  of  the 
Weakness  specifically  Jewish  unions,  told  the 
of  the  above  meutioned  commission  that  the 
Movement.  "Jewish  trade-unions  fluctuate  in 
consequence  of  excessive  immigration, 
and  that  the  labor  leaders  have  from  time  to  time 
tho  utmost  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  solid  and  dis- 
ciplined organization."  On  the  other  hand,  statistics 
show  that  in  the  tailoring  trade  proportionately  more 
Jews  than  non-Jews  are  united. 

There  are  no  accurate  statistics  as  to  the  number 
of  Jews  in  the  various  Jewish  and  general  unions  in 
England;  and  the  following  is  merely  a  list  of  the 
number  of  organizations  existing  in  London  be- 
tween 1882  and  1902:  tailors,  81  unions;  butch- 
ers. 1 ;  bakers,  1 ;  cigar-makers,  1 ;  iron  and  tin-plate 
workers,  1 ;  compositors,  1 ;  brush-makers,  1 ;  house- 
painters,  1;  card -box  makers,  1.  Of  these  39 
unions.  6  were  dissolved  and  8  were  merged  in  other 
organizations.  A  furriers'  and  a  costcrmongers' 
union  have  been  founded  since  1902,  bringing  the 
present  total  up  to  32.  There  are,  in  addition, 
Jewish  tailors'  unions  in  Birmingham  (1).  Leeds 
(2,  with  1,300  members),  Manchester  (3),  and 
Sheffield  (1).  Tailors'  organizations  probably  ex- 
ist also  in  Bradford.  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Hull,  and 
Rending. 

The  chief  organs  of  the  Jewish  trade  union  move- 
ment have  been:  "  Der  Polischer  jQdel"  (1882), 
"Die  Zukunft"  (1884),  "Die  Ncue  Welt"  (1900-1). 
News  items  are  also  given  in  "  Reynolds's  News- 
paper." 
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 In  the  United  States :  It  is  only  In  the  United 

Statin  iiihI  in  England  that  Jews  find  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  non-Jewish  trade  unions  in  large 
numbers.  In  these  countries  Jewish  workers,  like 
others,  enter  the  unions  of  their  various  crafts.  From 
their  ranks  have  risen  such  trade-union  leaders  as 
Samuel  Gompers  (for  more  than  twenty  years  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor),  Joseph 
Barondess,  and  Henry  White.  Jews  have  shown  a 
special  preference  for  the  clothing  trades.  Accord- 
ing to  official  reports,  three-fourths  of  the  workmen 
in  these  trades  in  New  York  arc  Jews.  In  these  in- 
dustries, therefore,  the  unions  arc  practically  Jewish 
organizations. 

The  first  attempts  at  organization  among  Jewish 
workmen  antedate  the  main  influx  of  Jewish  immi- 
gration into  England  and  America.  The  first  union 
of  Jewish  tailors  in  New  York  was 

The  Be-  organized  in  1877.  It  had  an  ephem- 
g-innings.  era!  existence.  When,  in  the  eighties, 
Jews  began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers, 
the  need  of  organization  was  soon  realized.  Several 
unions  came  in  to  existence,  and  strikes  were  declared 
which  met  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  About 
the  time  of  the  eleventh  census  (1890)  New  York  city 
bad  become  the  center  for  the  manufacture  of  wom- 
en's ready-made  clothing.  The  year  1890  witnessed 
the  first  great  strike  of  Jewish  workmen :  the  cloak- 
makers  struck  in  all  factories  and  sweat-shops,  and 
after  enduring  great  suffering  for  eight,  weeks  they 
won  the  strike.  Wages  were  raised  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  workers  were  able  to  earn  during  the 
busy  season  from  $25  to  $80  a  week. 

The  first  success  cemented  the  union.  In  the 
winter  of  1892  another  general  strike  was  declared 
with  the  object  of  maintaining  the  advantages  which 
had  been  gained  by  the  previous  movement;  and 
although  this  time  the  employers  formed  an  associa- 
tion and  firmly  withstood  for  a  while  the  demands 
of  the  strikers,  they  at  length  gave  way.  The  union 
then  demanded  from  the  employers  the  payment  of 
an  indemnity  for  the  losses  incurred  through  the 
strike.  The  employers  regarded  this  demand  as  ex- 
tortion ;  they  paid,  but  Instituted  a  criminal  prose- 
cution against  the  secretary  of  the  union,  Joseph 
Barondess.  He  was  indicted,  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced by  the  trial  court.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York  reversed  the  sentence,  holding 
that  in  the  absence  of  intent  to  appropriate  the 
money  to  his  own  use  the  defendant,  who  merely 
acted  as  the  representative  of  his  union,  was  not 
guilty  of  extortion.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  reversed  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, which  affirmed  the  sentence  of  the  trial  court. 
The  defendant,  however,  was  soon  pardoned  by  the 
governor. 


Litigation  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  the 
union,  and  when  the  general  depression  of  business 
began  the  union  was  soon  broken  up.  With  the 
restoration  of  business  prosperity  in 

Varying    1897  it  was  revl  veil,  and  has  since  bad  a 

Fortune,  continuous  existence,  its  paying  mem- 
bership reaching  at  one  time  15,000; 
but  at  other  times  its  membership  has  sunk  very 
close  to  the  zero  point. 

The  history  of  other  Jewish  unions  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Cloak-Makers'  Union,  which  under  nor- 
mal conditions  has  the  largest  membership.  The 
weakness  of  all  Jewish  unions  in  the  tailoring  trades 
is  the  fluctuating  character  of  their  membership. 
Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  in  his  report  on  "  Immigra- 
tion and  Its  Economic  Effects,"  prepared  for  the  In- 
dustrial Commission,  speaks  as  follows  regarding 
the  character  of  Jewish  trade-unious  In  the  United 
States: 

"The  Jew's  conception  of  a  tabor  organisation  Is  that  of  a 
tradesman  rather  than  that  of  a  workman.  In  the  clothing 
manufacture,  whenever  any  real  abuse  arises  among  the  Jewish 
workmen,  they  all  come  together  and  form  a  giant  Baton  and 
at  once  engage  In  a  strike.  They  bring  In  *J5  per  cent  of  the 
trade.  They  are  energetic  and  determined.  Tbt-r  demand  the 
entire  and  complete  elimination  of  the  ahusie.  The  demand  I* 
almost  always  unanimous,  and  la  made  with  enthusiasm  and 
bitterness.  They  alay  out  a  long  time,  even  under  the  greatest 
of  suffering.  During  a  strike  large  numbers  of  them  are  to  be 
found  with  almost  nothing  to  live  upon  and  tbelr  families  suf- 
fering. Mill  insisting,  on  the  streets  and  In  their  halls,  that  Ibelr 
great  cause  must  be  won.  But  when  once  the  slrike  is  settled, 
either  in  favor  of  or  against  tlie  cause,  they  are  contented,  and 
that  usually  ends  the  union,  since  they  do  not  ace  any  practical 
use  fur  a  union  when  there  la  no  cause  to  Oght  for.  Conse- 
quently the  membership  of  a  Jewiah  union  U  wholly  uncertain. 
The  secretary"*  books  will  show  00,(00  members  In  one  month 
and  not: !».(«>  within  three  montba  later.  If  perchance  a  local 
branch  has  a  steady  thousand  members  from  year  to  year,  and 
If  tbey  are  Indeed  paying  members.  It  Is  likely  that  they  an-  not 
the  same  members  as  In  the  year  before." 

The  instability  of  the  Jewish  unions  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  character  of  the  Jew,  who  has  an  in- 
born desire  to  be  "his  own  boss";  the  ambition  of 
the  Jewish  worker  is  to  rise  above  the  working  class, 
rather  Uian  to  improve  his  own  condition  simultane- 
ously with  that  of  his  class;  hence  the  sweating  sys- 
tem, with  its  numerous  contractors  and  subcontract- 
ors. The  clothing  trade  in  its  beginnings  requiring 
little  capital,  the  development  of  the  clothing  indus- 
try in  New  York  within  recent  years  has  been 
marked,  in  contrast  with  the  general 
Sweating,  trend  of  the  time,  by  a  tendency 
toward  small  scale  production.  The 
scattering  of  employees  in  numerous  small  shops 
is  unfavorable  to  organization.  Another  cause  which 
has  interfered  with  the  progress  of  organization  in 
trades  followed  largely  by  Jews  is  the  influence  of 
Socialist  agitation  among  Jewish  workers.  More 
than  one  Jewish  trade-union  has  been  wrecked  by 
dissensions  between  divergent  schools  of  Socialism 

One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  Jewish  trade-unions 
is  the  organization  of  compositors  of  Jewish  news- 
papers and  printing  offices,  the  Hebrew- American 
Typographical  Union,  which  is  altiliated  with  the 
International  Typographical  Union.  The  Jewish 
unions  of  New  York  nre  combined  in  a  central  body, 
known  as  The  United  Hebrew  Trades.  This  feder- 
ation comprises  the  unions  of  ihosc  working  in  the 
clothing  trades,  of  compositors,  of  employees  of  the 
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Jewish  theaters,  and  a  few  minor  unions.  Some  of 
these  union!  urc  affiliated  with  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor. 

ItiBLKHiKAi'llY  :  Itepori  of  the  IndttftrUil  OmUWhtCflll  on  Im- 
migration, 1WJ1.  vol.  xv.;  (reorir  llnlpern.  iHe  Judinchen 
Arl»itrr  in  Lonclim,  In  Mllnf  Timer  VnlknrirtMehtiftliehr 
Studien,  Stuturmrt  and  Berlin.  1WH:  Hefxirt  of  the  Chief 
lAilxir  Cnrrrt't*>ndent  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade  on  Trade- 
Vniom,  in  the  Annual, \Wi  el  to. 
a.  L  A.  H. 

TRADITION  ELLE    JTJDBNTHUM,  DAS. 

See  PRRIODICAI.S. 

TRADITIONS :  Doctrines  and  saying*  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
thus  preserved  among  the  people.  Such  traditions 
-constitute  a  large  part  of  Jewish  oral  teachings  (sec 
ORAL  Law)  ;  and  many  haiakic  doctrines  seek  to 
trace  their  descent  from  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  (see 
Sinaitic  Commandments).  There  are  other  tradi- 
tions, however,  which  refer  to  national  and  his- 
torical events,  rather  than  to  haiakic  problems.  Of 
these  haggadot,  scattered  through  Talmudic  and 
midrashic  literature,  the  following  two  may  be  cited 
as  examples:  (1)  So|ah  10b:  "  We  have  received  the 
tradition  from  our  fathers  that  Amoz,  the  father  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  Amaziah,  the  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  were  brothers";  and  (2)  Yer.  B.  B.  15c:  "It  is 
a  haggadic  tradition  that  the  space  occupied  by  the 
Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Temple  was  not  included  in 
the  stipulated  measurement  of  the  latter." 

The  Hebrew  designations  for  tradition  are  "Maso- 
ret  "  (miDO)  and  "  Kabbalah  "  (r6ap).  while  haiakic 
tradition  is  designated  also  as  "  Halakah  "  (n3<>n). 

s.  J.  Z.  L. 

TRAJAN:  Roman  emperor  from  98  to  117. 
Like  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Hadrian,  he  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Jewish  writers;  and  he  exercised  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  history  of  the  Jews 
throughout  the  Babylonia,  Palestine,  and  Hellenistic 
Diaspora.  His  ambition  led  him  to  the  farthest 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  where  lie 
warred  against  the  Parthians,  although  in  the  mean- 
time the  Jews  arose  in  Egypt  and  in  Cyrene  "as 
though  carried  away  by  some  wild  and  riotous  spirit  ■ 
Eusebius,  «  Hist.  Eccl."  iv.  2).  The  insurrection  at 
Alexandria  is  mentioned  in  a  papyrus  fragment  in 
the  Louvre,  which  refers  to  a  suit  brought  before  the 
emperor  by  an  Alexandrian  and  a  Jew,  although  the 
ruler  there  designated  may  be  Hadriax,  Trajan's 
successor  (see  T.  Reiuach  in  "  R.  E.  J."  xxxvii.  218). 

The  task  of  subduing  the  Jews  in  Ejrypt  and 
Cyrene  was  entrusted  by  Trajan  to  Marcius  Turbo, 
with  whom  the  emperor  is  confused  in  rabbinical 
sources,  which  frequently  write  the  name  Trajan 
"Tarkinos"  (Krauss,  in  "R.  E.  J."  xxx.  208,  xxxi. 
47;  idem,  "  LehnwOrter,"  ii.  278).  Cyprus  also  was 
the  scene  of  a  violent  Jewish  uprising,  which  seems 
likewise  to  have  been  quelled  by  Turbo.  In  the 
same  year  (1161,  or  possibly  a  year  later,  when  Tra- 
jan thought  the  Parthians  subdued,  the  Jews  of  Mes- 
opotamia, mindful  of  the  treatment  which  their  Pal- 
estinian brethren  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  their  own  sufferings,  especially  at 
Nisibis  and  Adiabene,  during  the  four  years  of  Tra- 
jan's campaign,  arose  in  rebellion,  determined  to 
expel  the  Romans  from  their  country.    Trajan  there- 


upon ordered  the  Mauritanian  prince  Lusius  Qri- 
ETt's  to  proceed  against  the  Jews,  and  gave  him 
strict  orders  to  purge  the  provinces  of  them,  his 
rigid  obedience  to  this  order  winning  for  the  legate 
the  governorship  of  Palestine  (Euscbius,  "Hist. 
Eccl."  Iv.  2;  idem,  "Chronikon.'"  ed.  Schoene,  ii. 
164;  Orosius.  vii.  12;  Dion  Casslus,  lxviii.  32). 

In  the  meantime,  however,  rebellion  had  again 
broken  out  in  Judea;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Palestinian  Jewsalso  rendered  assistance  to  their 
oppressed  brethren  elsewhere,  especially  iu  Egypt, 
this  fact  possibly  furnishing  an  explanation  of  Tra- 
jan's expedition  to  Egypt  (Esther  R.  proem.  §3). 
The  rabbinical  legend  gives  the  follow  ing  reason  for 
the  revolution:  The  emperor's  wife  (the  governor's 
wife  is  probably  meant)  bore  a  child  on  the  9th  of 
Ab,  when  the  Jews  were  lamenting,  and  it  died  on 
the  Feast  of  Hunukkah,  when  the  Jews  illuminated 
their  houses;  and  iu  revenge  for  these  fancied  insults 
the  wife  urged  her  husband  to  punish  the  Jews  (A,). 
No  such  legend,  however,  is  needed  to  explain  the 
Jewish  rebellion  against  the  Roman  government,  for 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan  the  Christian  descend- 
ants of  David,  who  were  relatives  of  Jesus,  were 
persecuted ;  and  Schlatter  rightly  infers  that  the  pa- 
triarchal family  likewise  died  for  its  faith,  since 
it  was  supposed  to  be  Davidic.  The  Palestinian 
revolt  appears  to  have  been  organized  by  two 
brothers.  PArPt  s  and  Luliani,  and  rabbinical  sources 
expressly  allude  to  Trajan's  proceedings  against  the 
pair  (Sifra.  Emor,  viii.  9,  and  parallels;  see  also 
Kohut."  Aruch  Completum,"iv.  74),  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  sentenced  to  death  in  Laodicea,  although  he 
afterward  ordered  them  taken  to  Rome,  where  they 
were  executed.  Here  again  the  rabbinical  sources 
confuse  Trajan  with  bis  governor.  Lusius  Quietus, 
who  was  later  deposed  and  executed  by  Hadrian. 
The  marvelous  escape  of  Pappus  and  Luliani  was 
celebrated  by  a  semi  festival  called  "Trajan's  Day." 
which  fell,  according  to  the  Meg.  Ta'an.,  on  the  12th 
of  Adnr  (see  Ratner  in  Sokolow,  "Sefer  ha-Yobel," 
p.  507),  although  it  is  more  probable  that  this  day 
really  commemorated  the  success  of  the  Jewish  forces 
against  the  Roman  army.  Denarii  of  Trajan  are 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (  Ab.  Zarah  52b):  and  it 
is  also  noteworthy  that,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tions of  thisemperor,  be  constructed  a  road  from  the 
Syrian  border  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  unrest  which 
marked  thcend  of  his  reign  was  not  allayed  until  his 
successor  Hadrian  became  emperor. 

Bibliography  :  Oritt.  Gtneh.  3d  ed..  It.  118-117;  Scourer. 
f»v*rA.  3d  ed..  I.  BSHWe:  ScblnUer,  Die  Taoe  Trajan*  und 
Hadrians,  p.  08,  liuiernloJi. 

».  a  kr. 

TRANI :  Family  of  scholars,  members  of  which 
were  prominent  in  Spain  and  the  Levant. 

Aaron  di  Trani :  Spanish  tosafist :  born  in  Cas- 
tile; descendant  of  a  family  which  produced  several 
eminent  Talmudists.  He  received  bis  education 
under  the  direction  of  R.  Joseph  Alfasl.  At  an  early 
age  he  removed  to  Italy,  whence  ho  went,  in  1502. 
to  Adrianopte  There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Joseph  C'aro,  who  had  gone  thither  to  publish  his 
"Bet  Yosef."  As  a  Talmudist,  Trani  was  very 
highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries.  He  ranks 
among  the  representatives  of  pilpul.  not  only  on  ac- 
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count  of  his  preference  for  the  Tosafists,  but  also  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  his  nephew  and  pupil  Moses 
di  Thaxi,  in  conjunction  with  the  son  of  Joseph 
Caro,  introduced  pilpul  into  the  schools  of  Palestine. 
It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  Aaron  Trani's 
pilpul  did  not  go  to  extremes,  else  Joseph  Cnro 
would  not  have  spoken  of  him  so  highly.  The  few- 
notes  concerning  him  which  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  others  were  collected  bv  Michael  in  his 
"Or  lia-Hayvim." 

j.  sh.  L.  0. 

Isaiah  (ben  Elijah)  di  Trani  (the  Younger) : 
Set;  Jew.  Excvc.  vi.  644. 

Isaiah  (ben  Mali)  di  Trani  (the  Elder; 
BID) :  See  Jew.  Encyc.  vi.  644. 

Joseph  di  Trani :  Scholar  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries;  uncle  of  Moses  di  Trani.  Ex- 
pelled, with  his  brother,  from  the  city  of  his  birth 
in  1502.  he  settled  in  Salonica. 

Joseph  di  Trani  (the  Elder):  Talmudist  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  lived  in  Greece. 
By  contemporary  scholars  he  was  called  O'onfTO. 
and  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  Talmudists  of 
his  time.  He  was  the  author  of  "  She'elot  u-Teshu- 
bot."  a  work  in  three  parts:  part  i.  comprises  182 
responsa.  together  with  a  general  Index  (Constanti- 
nople, 1641);  part  ii.  consists  of  111  responBa  in  the 
order  of  the  first  three  parts  of  the  ritual  codex 
(Venice,  1645);  part  ill.  contains  responsa  to  the 
fourth  part  of  the  ritual  codex,  together  with  no- 
vellte  to  the  treatise  Kiddushin,  and  aupcrcommen- 
taries  on  RaN's  and  Alfasi's  commentaries  on  the 
treatises  Ketubot  and  Kiddushin  (ib.  1646).  The 
entire  work  appeared  in  FQrth  in  1764.  Joseph  also 
published  novellte  to  the  treatises  Shabbat,  Ketubot, 
and  Kiddushin  (Sudzllkov,  1802),  and  the  responsa 
which  were  embodied  in  Alfandari's  "Maggid  me- 
Iteshit"  (Constantinople,  1710).  He  left  several 
commentaries  in  manuscript — on  Alfasi,  on  Maimon- 
Ides'  "Yad,"  and  on  R.  Nathan's  "'Aruk." 

Joseph  (ben  Moses  ben  Joseph)  di  Trani  (the 
Younger):  Talmudist;  born  at  Safed  1573;  died 
at  Constantinople  1644.  He  early  showed  a  marked 
predilection  for  Talmudic  studies,  and  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  (1585)  he  was  sent  to  Egypt, 
where  he  continued  them  under  his  uncle  Solomon 
di  Trani.  When  the  latter,  in  1587,  fell  a  victim  to 
the  plague,  Joseph  returned  to  Safed.  where  he  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Solomon  Sagi.  There  he  remained 
until  1609,  when  he  received  a  call  to  a  rabbinate  in 
Constantinople,  where  he  officiated  until  his  death. 
He  is  reported  to  have  founded  several  benevolent 
institutions  in  Constantinople.  Of  his  works  the 
only  one  known  is  "JJofenat  Pa'neah"  (Venice, 
1653;  Frankfort  on-the-Oder,  1694).  a  collection  of 
sermons  on  the  weekly  lessons  and  the  festivals. 

Moses  ben  Joseph  di  Trani  (the  Elder ;  called 
C'3Qn):  Talmudist;  born  at  Salonica  1505 ;  died 
in  Jerusalem  1585.  His  father  had  fled  to  Salonica 
from  Apulia  three  years  prior  to  his  birth.  While 
still  a  boy  Moses  was  sent  to  Adrianople  to  pursue 
the  study  of  the  Talmud  under  the  supervision  of 
his  uncle  Aaron.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to 
Safed  and  completed  his  studies  under  Jacob  Bcrab. 
In  1525  he  was  appointed  rabbi  at  Safed ;  he  held 
this  office  until  1585,  when  he  removed  to  Jerusalem. 


Moses  di  Trani  was  the  author  of:  u  Kiryat  Sefer  " 
(Venice,  1551),  commentary  on  the  Bible,  the  Tal- 
mud, and  difficult  passages  in  the  commentaries 
of  Malmonides;  "Sefer  ha-Tchiyvah  wcha  Pcdut" 
(Mantua.  1556;  Wilna.  1799;  Sudzilkov,  1884;  War- 
saw, 1841),  commentary  and  notes  on  0b.  vii.  and 
viii,  of  Saadia  Gaon's  "  Emunot  we-De'ot";  "Bet 
Elohim  "  (Venice,  1576).  a  moral  and  philosophical 
work  on  prayer,  atonement,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  faith;  " She'elot  u-Teshubot "  (vol.  i., 
ii.  1629;  vol.  ii.,  ib.  1680).  a  collection  of  841  re 
sponsa,  with  an  index. 

Moses  ben  Joseph  di  Trani  (the  Younger) : 
Flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  published  the  commentaries  of  his 
father,  and  wrote  some  sermons,  which  appeared  in 
the  u?ofcnat  Pa'neah  "  (Venice,  16.r>3). 

Solomon  di  Trani:  Son  of  Moses  ben  Joseph 
the  Elder,  and  brother  of  Joseph  di  Trani  the  Elder; 
flourished  in  Egypt,  where  he  died  from  the  plague 
in  1587.  He  wrote  a  preface  to  the  works  of  his 
father,  in  which  is  contained  much  information  bear- 
ing on  the  Trani  family.  He  is  also  the  reputed 
author  of  "Marbiz  Torah  be-Yisraol,"  a  collection 
of  sermons,  still  extant  in  manuscript. 

BlBLlOOKAPHT :  Zanz,  Z.  O.  pp.  S2S-230;  idem,  l.ltrratur- 
weh.  p.  363  :  Azulat,  Shim  hn-fiediilim ;  Conforte,  K»rt  ha- 
D<rr»t  led.  Ca*»el);  J  not,  Guch.  tier  Jtulrn.  Till.  tsfl.  note: 
GQdemann.  Otufh.  II.  ISO  tt  wo.;  Ban,  Sifte  Vrnhrnim,  I. 
4tta.  SHa;  Berliner.  Ptltfat  Snfertm,  p.  18;  Went.  In  till 
Miimtin.  I.  45,  54;  Fuenn.  Kentwt  Yinrad;  Benjnnrti, 
Ofrtr  ha-Stfarim  :  Stelnwbnelder,  Cat.  0<wH.col».  VJfi,  !'«:«, 
SAB  SWT:  In-  Roast.  DtiUmaritt.  p.  8l»:  Ibn  Yabya,  Shal- 
dirUt  ha-Iyabbalah,  ed.  Amsterdam,  p.  51a. 

B.  c.  8.  O. 

TRANSFER.  See  Alienation  and  Acquisi- 
tion. 

TRANSLATIONS. — Into  Hebrew :  After  the 
early  victories  of  the  Mohammedans  and  the  conse- 
quent spread  of  Arabic  civilization,  the  Jews  of  the 
Eastern  countries  became  familiar  with  and  adopted 
to  a  large  extent  the  Arabic  language;  so  much  so 
that  rabbis  and  scholars,  if  they  desired  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  masses,  were  compelled  to  write  their 
works  in  that  language.  After  the  center  of  Jew- 
ish learning  shifted  from  the  Orient  to  Spain  and 
southern  France,  some  of  these  works,  especially 
those  dealing  with  the  Halakah  and  Hebrew  gram- 
mar, were  translated  from  Arabic  into  Hebrew. 
In  the  lists  of  translations  in  this  article  the  title  of 
the  translation  is.  as  a  rule,  given  in  parentheses, 
with  the  date  and  place  of  publication  of  the  first 
edition. 

The  oldest  Hebrew  translations  from  Arabic  date 
from  the  eleventh  century.    In  1078  Isaac  ben  Reu- 
ben Albargeloiil  rendered  into  Hebrew,  under  the 
title  "Ha-Mikkah  weha-Mimkar."  Hai  Gaon's  trea- 
tise on  purchase  (Venice,  1602),  also  Ibn 
From      Janah's  lexicon  **  Kitabal-Usul "  ("Se- 
Arabic.     fer  ha-Sborasbim  ").    About  the  same 
time,  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  some 
Karaite  writings  were  translated  into  Hebrew  by 
Moses  ben  Tobia.    At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  Moses  lien  Samuel  ha-Kohcn  ibn  Gikatilla 
translated  the  two  principal  works  of  Hayyuj.  the 
treatises  on  "Verbs  Containing  Weak  Letters"  and 
"  Verbs  Containing  Double  Letters  "  (edited  with  an 
English  translation  by  John  W.  Nutt,  London  and 
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Berlin,  1870).  Prom  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  there  are  a  translation,  or  rather  a  put,* 
,  phrase,  of  Saadia's"  Eniunot  we-De'ot,"  and  a  trans 
latton  of  his  commentary  on  the  "Sefer  Yefirah," 
both  by  Moses  ben  Joseph  of  Lueena.  Toward  the 
middle  of  the  same  century  Ibn  Ezra  translated 
l.Iayyuj's  grammatical  works,  two  works  on  the 
astrology  of  Mashallah  ("  She'elot  "  and  "  Kadrut "), 
and  a  treatise  on  geomancy  ("Sefer  ha-Goralot "). 
About  the  same  time  Judah  ben  Isaac  ibn  Ghayyat 
translated  a  casuistical  dissertation  on  a  part  of 
Shchu'nt. 

All  these  translations  are  said  by  Judah  ibn  Tib- 
bOB,  In  tb«  introduction  to  the  "Hobot  ha-Lebabot," 
to  be  defective  in  character,  their  imperfections 
being  due  either  to  a  less  than  thorough  knowledge 
of  Arabic  or  Hebrew  on  the  part  of  the  translators, 
or  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  give  their  own  opinions 
instead  of  those  of  the  authors.  A  similar  view  is 
expressed  by  Judah  ben  Barzillai,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  "Sefer  Yefirah."  with  regard  Ui  Moses  ben 
Joseph's  translation  of  Saadia's  commentary  on  that 
work,  the  Hebrew  of  which  he  declares  to  be  unin- 
telligible. 

A  new  era  in  regard  to  methods  of  translation  be- 
gan with  Judah  ins  Tinnox,  "the  father  of  transla- 
tors."   At  the  request  of  Meshullam 

The  Ibn    ben  Jacob  and  his  son  Asher,  Judah 

Tibbons.  translated,  in  1161,  the  first  treatise  of 
Bahya  ben  Joseph  ibn  Paktida's  eth- 
ical work  "  Kitab  al-IIidayah  ila  Fara'id  al-Kulub." 
After  its  completion  Joseph  Kimhi  translated  the 
remaining  nine  treatises  and  then  the  first  one  also. 
However,  at  the  request  of  Abraham  ben  David  of 
Posquicres.  Judah  completed,  under  the  title  "  Ho- 
bot ha-Lebabot"  (Naples,  1-189),  the  translation  of 
the  whole  work,  his  version  gradually  superseding 
that  by  Kimhi.  of  which  only  a  small  fragment  has 
been  preserved  (published  by  Jellinekin  Benjacob's 
edition  of  the  "Hobot  ha-Lebabot,"  Leipsic,  1840). 
The  translation  of  Bahya's  work  was  followed  by 
translations  of  Ibn  Gabirol's  "  Kitab  Ialahal-Akhlak  ■ 
("Tikkun  Middot  ha-Nefesh."  Constantinople,  1550>, 
Judah  ha-Lcvi's  "Kitab  al-Hujjah"  ("Sefer  ha 
Kuzari,".Fano,  1506),  Ibn  Janah's"  Kitabal-Luma'  " 
("8efer  ha-Bikmah,"  ed.  B.  Goldberg,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  1K56)  and  "  Kitab  al  Usui "  ("Sefer  ha 
Shorashim."  cd.  W.  Bacher.  Berlin.1896).  and  Saa- 
dia's "Kitab  al-Amanat  wal-I'tikadat "  ("Sefer 
ha-Emunot  weha-De'ot."  Constantinople,  1562).  To 
Judah  ibn  Tibbon  is  attributed  also,  although  on 
very  slight  grounds,  the  translation  of  the  col- 
lection of  maxims  "Mibhar  lia-Penlnlm,"  usually 
ascribed  to  Ibn  Gabirol,  and  of  Aristotle's  "  Posterior 
Analytics."  In  all  these  translations  Judah  endeav- 
ored "to  render  faithfully  the  very  words  of  the  au- 
thors—by no  means  an  easy  task,  considering  the 
richness  of  the  Arabic  vocabulary  and  the  poverty 
of  the  Hebrew. 

In  order  to  reproduce  the  abstract  ideas  found  in 
the  philosophical  writings  new  word-forms  and 
technical  terms  had  to  be  established.  These  word- 
forms  and  technical  terms  were  naturally  modeled 
after  those  of  the  Arabic,  which,  in  their  turn,  were 
literal  translations  from  the  Greek.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  in  the  Hebrew  versions  of 


the  philosophical  writings  there  are  many  expres- 
sions which  are  unintelligible  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  Arabic  terminology ;  but  this  can  not  be 
imputed  as  a  fault  to  the  translator,  who  could  not 
find  in  Hebrew  words  adequate  to  the  expression  of 
abstract  ideas,  Hebrew  being  essentially  the  lan- 
guage of  a  people  of  concrete  ideas.  Judah's  work 
is  nevertheless  far  from  being  above  criticism;  it 
contains  many  faults  which  are  due  either  to  the 
translator's  limited  knowledge  of  Hebrew  or  to  his 
misunderstanding  of  the  original.    Desiring  to  be 

faithful  to   the   latter,   Judah,  like 
Literal     all  the  translators  who  took  him  as 
Method  of  their  guide,  invariably  rendered  each 
Trans  la-    Arabic  word  intoau  equivalent  in  1  lo- 
tion,      brew,  without  considering  that  a  lil- 

eral  translation  is  not  always  possible 
and  that  some  sentences  must  necessarily  be  recast 
in  order  to  make  them  intelligible  to  a  reader  who 
is  a  stranger  to  Arabic  constructions. 

Another  grave  defect  in  Judah's  method  of  trans- 
lation, and  one  which  gave  rise  to  many  errors  and 
misunderstandings,  was  that  he  always  used  the 
same  Hebrew  word  as  an  equivalent  for  a  given 
Arabic  word,  regardlessof  the  variationsof  meaning 
attached  to  the  latter.  Thus,  for  instance,  he 
always  uses  the  Hebrew  verb  10J)  ("to  stand  ")  for 
the  Arabic  rjpn.  although,  according  to  the  preposi- 
tion by  which  the  latter  is  followed,  it  may  also 
mean  "  to  read,"  "  to  study,"  etc.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing numerous  faults,  Judah's  translations  were 
recognized  as  standards  and  accepted  as  models  by 
all  the  Hebrew  translators  of  Arabic  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Thus  his  version  of  the  "  Cuzari "  superseded 
that  made  a  little  later  by  Judah  ibn  Cardinal,  as 
his  rendering  of  the  "Kitab  al-Usul"  superseded 
those  made  by  Isaac  ha-Lcvi  and  Isaac  ben  Judah 
Albargeloni. 

The  thirteenth  century  was  especially  rich  in  He- 
brew translations  from  the  Arabic,  and  those  of 
Samuel  ibn  TiBitON,  the  son  of  Judah,  were  promi- 
nent among  them.  An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mai- 
monides,  Samuel  began  by  translating  several  of 
his  works,  the  most  important  among  which  was 
the  "  Dalalat  al-Ha'irin,"  which  he  finished  in  1190 
under  the  title  "Moreh  Nebukim."  Samuel  clung 
more  tenaciously  than  his  father  to  the 
Transla-    letter  of  the  Arabic  text;  he  even  in- 

tion  of  troduced  Arabic  words  into  his  trans- 
Maimoni-  lations.  and,  by  analogy  with  the  Ant- 
dea.  bic,  gave  to  certaiu  Hebrew  words 
meanings  different  from  the  accepted 
ones.  This  system  of  translation  could  but  impair 
the  intelligibility  of  a  text  difficult  in  itself;  and  thus 
the  *  Moreh  "  abounds  in  passages  which  are  enig- 
matic to  those  who  do  not  possess  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  Arabic.  Samuel's  translation  was.  Indeed, 
approved  by  Maimonides  himself,  to  whom  it  had 
lieen  sent  for  revision ;  but  in  such  a  case  Maimonides 
was  the  person  least  qualified  to  judge,  since,  as  I  be 
author  of  the  original  and  an  expert  in  Arabic,  he 
naturally  had  no  difficulty  in  reading  the  Hebrew 
version.  This  at  least  must  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  poet  Judah  al-Harizi,  who.  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  made  a  new  translation  of 
Maimonides'  work  and  accused  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon 
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of  having  intentionally  obscured  the  text.  Al- 
liarizi  whs  not  successful  in  his  altempt  to  super- 
sede Samuel's  translation  with  his  own,  for  the 
former  was  found  by  some  critics  to  be  more  faith- 
ful to  the  original.  Thus  Shcm  -Tub  ibn  Falaquera, 
passing  judgment  upon  both  translations,  says: 
"In  Ibn  Tibbon's  translation  the  errors  are  few, 
and  if  the  learned  translator  had  had  time  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  corrected  them ;  but  in  Al  U&rizi's, 
mistakes  are  numerous  and  words  are  often  given 
wrong  meanings." 

In  addition  to  the  "Moreh."  Samuel  translated 
the  following  works  of  Maimonides:  a  treatise  on 
resurrection  (•'  Iggeret."  or  "Ma'amar  Tehiyyat  ha- 
Metim");  the  Mishnah  commentary  on  Pirfce  Abot, 
with  the  psychological  introduction  ("Shemonah 
Perakim  ") ;  the  "Thirteen  Articlesof  Faith  "  ("She- 
losh  'Esreh  'Ikkarim");  a  letter  addressed  to  Joseph 
ibn  'Akuin.  Samuel  did  not  confine  his  activity 
to  Jewish  writings,  but  translated  works  written 
by  Arabs  and  bearing  on  philosophy  and  medicine. 
Among  these  were:  Yahya  ibn  Batrik's  Arabic 
translation  of  Aristotle's  "Meteora"  ("Otot  ha- 
Shamayim,"  or  "Otot  'Elyonot").  three  small  trea- 
tises of  A  vermes  ("  Sheloshah  Ma'amarim  "),  and  AH 
ibn  Ridwan's  commentary  on  the  "Ars  Parva  ■  of 
Galen. 

No  less  prominent  in  the  field  of  translation  was 
the  above  mentioned  poet  Judah  al-Harizi.  In  ad- 
dition to  t  he  "Dalalat  al  Hla'irin,"  he  translated  Mai- 
monides'  treatise  on  resurrection  (already  rendered 
into  Hebrew  by  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon) 

Judah  and  his  Mishnah  commentary  on  Ze- 
al-PJarizi.  rairn,  Hariri  of  Busrah's  "  Makamat  " 
("Mahbcrot  Itiel"),  Ali  ibn  Ridwan's 
ethical  epistle.  Galen's  essay  against  hasty  inter- 
ment, a  treatise  on  the  soul  ("Sefer  ha-Xefesh") 
also  attributed  to  Galen,  nu  originnlly  Greek  work 
on  the  "Dicta  of  the  Philosophers"  ("Mussare  ha- 
Filosoflm  " ).  and  an  anonymous  treatise  on  geomancy 
("Sefer  ha  Goralot"). 

A  prolific  translator,  whose  style,  although  less 
poetic,  was  more  clear  than  that  of  his  contemporary 
Al-Harizi,  was  Abraham  ben  Samuel  Hasdai. 
Among  his  translations  arc  the  following:  the 
pseudo  Aristotelian  "Kitab  al-Tuflahah "  ("Sefer 
ha-Tuppual.i,"  Venice,  1519;  frequently  reprinted); 
Glmzali's  ethical  work  "  Mizan  al-'Amal "  ("  Mozcne 
Zwlek,"  in  which  the  translator  replaced  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Koran  and  the  Sunnah  with  their 
equivalents  from  Bible  and  Talmud ;  ed.  Goldenthal, 
Leipsic,  1889);  Isaac  Israeli's  "Kitab  al  Istiksat" 
("Sefer  ha-Yesodot'");  Maimonides'  "Sefer  ha-Miz- 
wot."  with  his  letter  to  the  Yemenite  Jews("  Iggeret 
Teinan");  and  a  romance  presenting  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Buddha  ("Ben  ha-Melek  weha-Nazir."  Con- 
stantinople, 1518).  About  the  same  timeasthe  last- 
named  work  a  famous  book  of  fables  was  translated, 
under  the  title  "Sefer  Kalilah  wa-Dimnah."  by  the 
grammarian  Jacob  ben  Eleazar. 

From  al>out  1230  to  1300  the  most  important  Ara- 
bic works  on  philosophy,  medicine,  astronomy, 
mathematics,  anil  other  branches  of  learning  were 
translated.  The  leading  translators  of  that  period 
were  Jacob  Anatoi.io  (son-in-law  of  Samuel  Ibn 
Tibbon),  Moses  ibn  Tib  box,  Jacob  ben  Maehir  ibn 


Tibuon,  the  Italian  physician  Nathan  ha-MK'ATi, 
and  Zcrahiah  ben  Isaac  ben  Sliealtiel  Ghacian.  Ana- 
tolio  translated  the  "Almagest  "of  Ptolemy  ("  Hibbur 
haGadol  ha-Xikra  al-Majesti ").  the  "EU  inents  of 
Astronomy  "  by  Al-Fargani,  a  treatise  on  syllogisms 
by  Al  Farabi  ("Sefer  Hckkcsh  ha-Razcr"),  and  the 
first  five  books  of  Averroes'  Middle  Commentary  ou 
Aristotle's  "  Logic,"  consisting  of  the  Introduction 
of  Porphyry  and  the  four  books  of  Aristotle  on  the 
"Categories,"  " Interpretation,"  "Syllogisms,"  and 
"  Demonstration." 

Moses  Ibn  Tibbon,  like  his  father,  began  his  career 
as  a  translator  with  several  works  of  Maimonides,  in- 
cluding the  treatise  on  hygiene("Miktab,"or"Ma  a- 
mar  be-Hanhagat  ha-Iieri'ut "),  a  mishnaic  commen- 
tary (probably  on  Zera'im),  the  "Book  of  Precept* " 
("Sefer  ha-Mizwot,"  Constantinople,  e.  1516).  the 
treatise  on  logic  ("Millot  ha  Higga- 

Arabic     yon,"  Venice,  1552),  the  treatise  on  poi- 
Philoaophy  sons  ("Ha-Ma'amar  ha  Nikbad,"  or 
and        "Ha-Ma'amar  be-Teri'ak  "),  and  the 

Science,  commentary  on  Hippocrates'  "Apho- 
risms." Moses'  other  translations  are: 
Averroes'  commentaries  on  Aristotle's  "  Physica  Aus- 
cultatio"  ("Kizzure  ibn  Hoshd  'al  Shema'  Tib'i," 
RivadiTrento.  1559);  "  De  Co  lo  et  Mundo  "("  Kelale 
ha-Shamayim  weha-'Olam ");  "De  Generatione  et 
Corruptione"  ("Sefer  ha-Hawnyah  weha-Hefsed  "); 
"  Meteora  "  ("  Sefer  Otot  ha-  Elyonot ") ;  "  De  Auima  " 
("  Kelale  Sefer  ha-Nefesh  ") ;  the  Middle  Commentary 
on  the  last-named  work  ("Bi'ur  Sefer  ha-Nefesh"); 
"Parva  Naturalia"  ("Ha-Hush  wcha-Muhash "); 
u  Melaphysica  "  ("  Mab  she- Ahar  hn-Tcba'  ") ;  a  com- 
mentary on  A vicenna's"  Arjuzah  "("  Bi'ur  Arguza"); 
Avicenna's  "Small  Canon  "<"  Ha  Seder  ha  Ka(an  ") ; 
Batalyusi's  "  Al  Hada  ik  "  ("  Ha-'Agullot  ha-Ra'yo- 
niyyot,"  ed.  Kaufmann,  Leipsic,  1880);  Al-HHR?"'"s 
treatise  on  arithmetic("  Seler  ha-Heshbon");  Euclid's 
"Elements"  ("Shorashim,"  or  "Yesodot");  Al- 
Farabi's  "Book  of  the  Principles  "("  Hathalot  ha- 
Xlmza'ot  ha-Tib'iyyim,"  ed.  Filipowski.  Leipsic. 
1849);  Geminus'  introduction  to  the  "Almagest" 
("Hokmat  ha  Kokabim,"  or  "  Hokmat  ha-Tcku- 
nah"):  Ibn  al-Yazzar's  "  Viaticum  "("  Zedat  ha  Dc- 
rakim");  Hunain's  introduction  to  medical  science 
("Mabo  el-Meleket  ha-Refu'ah  ") ;  Rn/i's  works  on 
the  division  of  maladies  ("  Ha  Hilluk  weha-Hilhlf  ") 
and  on  the  antidotes;  Hunain's  translation  of  The- 
mistius'  commentary  on  the  treatise  "Lanula" 
("Perush  Ma'amar  ha-Nirsham  be-Ot  Lamed")  and 
of  the  Aristotelian  physical  questions  ("She'elot 
Tib'iyyot"):  Kosta  ben  Luka's  translation  of  the 
"Spharica"  of  Theodosius  Tri|M>litanus  ("Sefer 
Teodosiyus  lie-Kadur");  and  Ibn  Allah's  astronom- 
ical work  "Kitab  Ilabiyah." 

Jacob  ben  Machir  ibn  Tibbon  translated:  the 
"Elements"  of  Euclid;  the  treatise  of  Kosta  ben 
Lukaon  thearmillary  sphere;  the  "  Data"  of  Euclid 
("Sefer  ha-Mattanot ")  uccordiug  to  the  Arabic 
translation  of  Islmk  ben  Ilunain ;  the  treatise  of  An- 
tolycus  on  the  sphere  in  movement  ("Ma'amar  Tal- 
Hus  ") :  three  treatises  on  the  sphere  by  Menelaus  of 
Alexandria:  Abu 'Ali  ibn  Hasan  ibn  al-Uaitham's 
astronomical  work  ("Ma'amar  bi-Tekunah."  or 
"Sefer  'al  Tekunah");  Abu  al-Kasim  Ahmad  ibn 
al  Saffar's  treatise  on  the  use  of  the  astrolabe;  Abu 
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Mohammed  Jabar  ibn  A  Dab's  compendium  of  the 
"Almagest";  Abu  Ishak  ben  al-Zarkalah's  astro- 
nomical work  ("Iggcret  ha-Ma'aseh  lie-Luab  ha- 
Nikra  Softball");  the  preface  to  Abraham  bar  Hiyya's 
astrouomical  work ;  an  extract  from  the  "  Almagest " 
on  the  arc  of  a  circle:  Averroes*  compendium  of  tbe 
"Organon"  C#l??ur  mi-Kol  Meleket  Higgayon." 
Riva  di  Trento,  1559);  Averroes'  paraphrase  of 
books  xl.-xlx.  of  Aristotle's  history  of  animals; 
Ghnzali's  "Mizan  al-'Uyun."  in  which  are  refuted 
the  philosophical  ideas  antagonistic  to  religion  ("Mo- 
zenc  ha-'Iyyunlm"). 

Nathan  ha-Me'ati,  called  the  "  Prince  of  Transla- 
tors" and  the  "  Italian  Tibbonide,"  translated  the  fol- 
lowing medical  works:  '  Ammar  ben '  Alial-Mausuli's 
*  Al-Muntabib  ft  'Ilaj  al-'Ain,"  on  tbe  treatment  of 
tbe  eye;  tbe  "Canon  "  of  Avieenna;  the  aphorisms 
of  Hippocrates,  with  Galen's  commentary;  the 
aphorisms  of  Maimonidcs,  and  a  selection  from  vari- 
ous authors,  chiefly  from  Galen  ("  Pirke  Moshch," 
Lemberg.  1804).  Many  anonymous 
Thirteenth-  translations  are  attributed  to  Nathan 

Century    ha-Me'ati:  Razi's  treatise  on  bleeding 

Activity.  ("  Ma'amar  Ix-Hakkazah  ");  Zahrawi's 
"Kltab  al  Tasrif  "(Hebrew  title,  "£c- 
ruf");  Ibn  Zuhr's  u  Kitab  al-Aghdhiyah  "  ("Sefer 
ha-Mezonot ") ;  an  anonymous  work  on  the  causes  of 
eclipses  ("  Ma'amar  "al  Libbot  Likkut  ha-Me'orot "). 
A  translation  of  Galen's  commentary  on  Hippocrates' 
work  "On  Airs,  Waters,  and  Places,"  begun  by 
Nathan,  was  completed  in  1209  by  his  son  Solomon, 
whose  son  Samuel  in  turn  concluded  tbe  translation 
of  an  extract  from  Galen's  commentary  on  Hippoc- 
rates' work  "On  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases,"  and 
the  translation  of  a  medical  work  by  Ibn  Zuhr. 

Zerahiah  ben  Isaac  ben  Shealtiel  Gracian  trans- 
lated: Aristotle's  "Physics"  ("Sefer  ha-Teba* "), 
"Metaphysics"  ("Mah  she-Ahar  ha-Teba'"),  » Dc 
Ccelo  et  Mundo"  ("  Ha-Shamayim  weha-'Olam  "), 
"  De  Anlma  "  ("  Sefer  ha-Nefesh  "),  and  "  IV  Causis  " 
("HaBi'ur  ha-Tob  ha  Gamur");  Averroes'  Middle 
Commentaries  on  Aristotle's  "  Physics."  "  Metaphys- 
ics," and  "  De  C(elo  et  Mundo,"  with  tbo  commen- 
tary of  Themistiuson  the  last-named  work;  the  first 
two  books  of  Avicenna's  "Canon'';  Al-Farabi's 
"  R  -.lull  fi  Mahiyyat  al  Nafs "  (" Ma'amar  be-Mabut 
ha-Nefesh");  a  medical  work  of  Galen  from  the 
Arabic  of  Hunain  Ibn  Ishak  ("Sefer  ha  Hola'im 
weha-Mikrim  ") ;  three  chapters  of  Galen's  Karaynj, 
with  the  same  title  in  Hebrew  characters:  Maimon- 
ideB'  treatise  on  sexual  intercourse ;  the  "  Aphorisms" 
of  MaimonideR. 

The  other  translations  of  the  second  half  of  tho 
thirteenth  century  were  by: 

Allwliur.  Isaac:  Ghazall's  "  MakasI"-  al-Fnlaslfah " :  Elijah 
Cohen'*  "  Makamab  "  (similar  to  the  "  Awmbiim  "  of  Hariri), 
under  the  title  "MeKlllal  ha-'Ofer." 

Almoll,  Ncthaneel :  Malmonldes'  commentary  on  Kodashlm. 

Hiiyylm  Ihn  Vlves:  Farewell  letter  of  Ibn  Sa'lgh  to  "All  ben 
'Abd  al-'A*l*  Ihn  ul-lmam  of  Granada. 

Jarob  ben  Mom*  Ibn  'Abbast :  Malmonldes*  commentary  on 
Nashlm. 

Mo'.^l.^'  Ma"n  0  *"*   MllLhnfth  mm,'nUry 

Ma'ambl.  Nahurn  :  Malmonldes*  "Imreret  Teman  "  CTetah 
Ttkwah"):  lauac  Israeli's,  or  Jacob  ben  Msslm's.  rommentary 
on  the  "  Sefer  Yerirah  "  :  Joseph  Ibn  Zju  Wik'r.  "  M  Irrocosmos  " 
("  lla-'Olam  ha-Ku^an  "I:  B*adta*S  eotsTtBeatary  OB  the  thlrtrt-n 


8hero-Tob  Ibn  Falaouera :  Ibn  Gahirot's  '*  Mekor  ^ayylm." 

Shem-Tob  ben  laaar:  Averroes'  Middle  Commentary  on  "  De 
Anlma  " :  Haifa  "  Al-Maasurl " ;  Zahrawi's  "  Al-Taarlf." 

Solomon  Ibn  Ayyub:  Arerroes'  *' De  Coelo  «  Mundo";  Avl* 
renna'a  "Arjujta":  Ibn  Janah's  "Kltab  al-TaswIyah  " :  Mai- 
niouldes'  "  Kltab  al-Fars'ld." 

Solomon  Ibn  Ya'akub:  Malmontdes'  rommentary  on  Keztktn. 

A  great  number  of  Arabic  works  on  mathematics, 
medicine,  astronomy,  and  philosophy,  especially  by 
Averroes,  were  translated  duriug  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  leading  translator  in  the  first  twenty 
years  of  that  century  was  K a los y mi  s  ben  Kalon- 
ymvs  HK.N  Mufti  (Maestro  Calo),  who  rendered  the 
following  Arabic  works  into  Hebrew : 

A l-Farabl's  treatise  on  the  Intellect  ("  Ma'amar  hc-8ckel  we- 
ba-Muskal "). 

Al-Karabl'a  division  of  tbe  sciences  ("  Ma'amar  be-MUpar  ha- 
IJokmot"). 

Al-Farabl'a  treatise  on  the  method  of  studying  philosophy 
("  Imreret  be-Slddur  Kert'at  ha-Hokmot "). 

Al-Klndl'i  treatise*  on  nativities  ("Imp-ret  be-KI»7ur  ba- 
Ma'amar  be-Moladot ")  and  on  the  Influence  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  on  rain  ("  Imreret  be  "Hint "). 

Al-Klndl'i  treatise  on  humidity  and  rain  ("  Imreret  be-Lahlt 
ube-Matar  "). 

'All  Ibn  ttldwan's  "Kltab  al-'lmad  0  t'sul  al-Ttbb"  ("Ha* 
•  Ammad  be-Sboroabe  ha-Refu'ah  **). 

Archimedes'  treatise  on  the  sphere  and  tbe  cylinder,  from  the 
version  of  Kosta  ben  Luka. 

Averroea'  commentarlejj  on  the  "Topics"  ("Bl'ur  Sefer 
Toblkl")  and  on  "sophisms"  r  Bl'ur  suflstika"). 

Averroes'  Great  Commentary  on  tbe  "Second  Analytics" 
<"  Bl'ur  sefer  ba-Mofet "). 
Averroes'  Middle  commentaries  on  "Physics";  on  "Be 
Generatione  et  Corruptlone"  ("Sefer  ha-Ha- 
Tranala-     wayah  weba-Hefsed  ** ) ;  on  "Meteors"  ("Otot 
lions  of  b*-8bamayim'*>. 
Averroea.      Averroes'  Middle  commentary  on  tbe  "Meta- 
physics" ("Sefer  Mah  she-Ahar  ha-Teba'  "I. 
Averroes'  dlaaertaUons  on  the  flrst  book  of  the  "  First 
Analytics." 

Commentary  on  the  Kansas-  of  Ptolemy,  from  the  Arable  ver- 
sion of  Abu  Ja'far  Ahmad  ben  Yusuf  ben  Ibrahim  l" Sefer  ua- 
Peri  ha-Klkra  Me'ah  LMbburlm"). 

Galen's  treatise  on  rlvsters  and  colic.  fn>m  the  version  of  Hu- 
nain ibn  Ishak  ("Sefer  Galyanua  be-IJakna  ube-Kulira  "l. 

Galen's  essay  »n  hlreilinir  ("  Sefer  (ialyanus  be-Hakkazah  "). 

Nlchomirus  of  Genua's  treatise  on  arithmetic,  with  a  com- 
mentary of  Abu  Sulalman  Rablya  Ibn  Yabya. 

Ptolemy's  treatise  on  tbe  planets  ("  Be-'Inyane  ha-Kokablm 
ba-Nebuklm  "). 

Tbabet  Ibn  Kurrah's  work  on  oreometry,  "  Fi  al-Shakl  al- 
Kuvui"  ("Sefer  ha-Temunah  ha-Ulttuklt "). 

Treatise  on  tbe  trianjrle  by  Abu  Sa  adan. 

TTeatlse  on  mathematical  propositions  ("Sefer  Meshalim  be- 
Ttohhoret"). 

Treatise  on  Euclid's  five  geometrical  bodies  In.  relation  to  the 
theory  of  Apollonlus,  and  the  commentary  of  Slmpllclun. 

ube-Ulddudlm  "l. 

TreaUse  on  plant*,  attributed  to  Aristotle,  with  Averroea' 
commentary  ("Sefer  ha-Zemahlm  ">. 

Treatise  on  animals  ("Imreret  Ba'ale  Bavylu ">.  from  the 
twenty-llrst  treatise  of  tbe  encyclopedia  of  the  Bretbren  of  Sin- 
cerity (Mantua.  I.V>7,'. 

Anothi  r  important  translator  from  the  Arabic, 
and  of  the  same  period,  was  Samuel  Ih-ii  Judah 
(Bonjutlas)  Males.    His  translations  include: 

Abu  Abdallah  Mohammed  Ibn  Mu'ad  of  Seville  on  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  July  3. 1007,  and  on  the  dawn  ("  Urifcrel  be-'Ammud 
ha^hahar"). 

Abu  Ishak  al-Zar^alah  on  the  movement  of  the  fixed  stars 
("  Ma'amar  be-Tenu'st  ha-Kokablm  ba-Kayyamim"). 

Abu  Mohammetl  Jabhar  Ihn  AfLah's  compendium  of  the  "  Al* 
mmrcsl." 

Alexander  of  A|>bn-dlslas  on  the  Intelb-i't  ("  Ma'amar  Alek- 
sander  al-Flrduzl "). 
Averroea'  Middle  Commentary  on  Aristotle's  "  Mchomachean 

EUilcs." 
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Translations 


Averroes'  commentary  on  Plato's  "  Republic.** 
Averroes'  Short  Commentary  on  the  "oreanon ' 

rical  bodies  (book*  III,  and  xxxl.  of  Euclid),  a  i 

the  tranalatton  of  Kalonymus  ben  Kalonymus  ; 

tb*"Almajrest,"  (.  III. 
Dissertations  on  some  obscure  passages  of  Averroes'  cora- 

menury  on  the  "onranon,"  by  Ahu  al-Kaslm  Ibn  Idrt*,  Abu 

aLHalJa]  Ibn  Talmua,  Abu  al-'Abbas  Ahmad  ben  Kaslm,  and 

'AM  al-Rabman  ben  Tatilr. 

Other  Arabic  works  were  translated  in  the  four- 
teenth century  by: 
Ibn  Vires  al-Uirqul :  various  books  of  the  "  Short  Canon  "  of 

Gbazall's  "  Makasld  al-Falaal- 


llosuflm  "). 
of  Cordova :  Malmonidea'  "  Makalah  0  al- 
Tauhld"  <"  Ma'amar  h*-Ylhud"),  Tabrtzfa 
Malmonidea'  twenty-flve  premli 
'Aknln's  metaphysical  easy. 

Joseph  ben  Abraham  Ibn  Wakkar:  A  medical  work  ( 
Refu'ot")  and  Zahrawl's  "  Kllab  al-Ta»r1f." 

r: 


Solomon  of  Beaucalre :  Averroes'  Great  Commen- 
*  Metaphysics." 

Nathan  Judah  ben  Solomon:  Ibn  AM  Sail  Cmayya's  medical 
work  ("Kelal  Kazcr  weha-Sammlm  ba-Ntfradlm  "l  and  Gba- 
zall's  "Makastd"  <" Kawwanot  ha-FUosuflm "). 

Nethaneel  ben  Heahullam  (or  Henabem  ben  Netbaneel):  Ju- 
dah Ibn  Balaam'*  treatise  on  the  Hebrew  accents  ("  Horayyat 
ba-Kore">. 

Samuel  Motot :  Abraham  Ibn  Baud's  "  AI-'Akldah  al-Rafluh  " 
("Emunah  Ramah  " :  the  same  work  was  translated,  under 
the  title  "  Emunah  Nlsa'ah,"  by  Solomon  Labi).  Samuel  Motot 
translated  also  passagea  from  pseudo-Inn  Ezra  ("Sefer  ha- 
'Azamlm"). 

Shem-fob  ArdotiaJ :  Isaac  Israeli'*  ritual  work  t"  Mlfwot  Ze- 

">. 

:  The  compendium  of  Galen'*  writings 
by  the  Alexandrians  ("  Ha-Klbbuzlm  lo-Alekaandriylm  "). 

naplera :  Mooes  tieu  Tobl's  commentary  on  the  dl- 
'  Al-Waba'nlyyah  "  <"  Batte  ba-Nefeab  "). 
1  Pstlr :  Ibn  Halttiam's  astronomical  work  "  Kaul 
0  JJI'ftt  aJ-VAlam." 

Middle  Commentaries  on  the 
and  "  Rhetoric"  the  three  essays 
'Inenna.  the  treatise  on  the  Intellect, 
Avlcenna's  "Naja,"  and  Al-Earabl's  phllo- 
mentariea .  sopblcal  questions,  "  Tyun  al  Masa'll "  ("  'En 
Mlshpaf  ba-Derushlm  "). 

 A  vermes '  treatise  against  Gbazall's  "Tahafut  al-Fala- 

sifah"  ("  Happalat  ha-Happalah"). 

 Ghanll's  answers  to  philosophical  questions  ("  Ma- 

t  She'elot  Nlsh'al  Mehem"). 
-Pseudo-rbn  Ezra's  "Sefer  ha-'Afamlm,"  and  Joseph 
l  Ibn  Ya'hh's  supercommentarles  on 


Ibn  Wakkar'. 
Ibn  Ezra  s  coi 


With  the  fourteenth  century  the  era  of  transla- 
tions from  the  Arabic  was  practically  closed,  only  a 
few  works  being  translated  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.    These  were: 

Havvlm  Ibn  Musa:  A  medical  work  of  Al-Jazzar. 

Isaac  ben  Joseph  Alfasl:  Gbazall's  "  Mlshkat  al-Anwar" 
("  Mashkil  ba-orot  we-Pardea  ha-Nlxanlm  "). 

Mazllah  of  Galilee  and  Solomon  Ma'arabl :  Isaac  Alfasl'i  rules 
relating  to  the  treatise  Ketubot. 

Moses  Gallna:  An  astronoaiical  treatise  of  Omar  Ibn  Mobam- 
sied  Meauman  ("Sefer  Mezukkak").  M<se*  Gallna  translated 
also  a  work  on  astrology  ("Mlshpat  ha-Mahtxitim  "  i  and  one 
on  geomancy  ("Sefer  na-Goraloi"). 

Moses  ben  Joseph  Aruvas:   The   pseudeplgraphlc  work 


en  David  al-Adenl: 
(Saadla  declared  tills  to  be  his  own 

Tanhum  Moses  of  Bcsuca 
("  Panlm  le<  Panlm  "). 

Zerahlah  ha-Levl  Saladln : 
("  Maprialat  ha-PllusuOm  "). 


Several  tranRlHtions  from  the  Arabic  were  made 
In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century :  Reck- 


endorf  translated  the  Koran  I..  Ipsic,  1857);  Joseph 
Derenbourg  translated  Maimonides'  commentary  on 
Seder  Tohorot  (Berlin,  1887-89);  fragments  of  Saa 
dia's  commentaries  on  Proverbs,  Isaiah,  and  Job 
were  translated  by  Derenbourg.  Meyer  Lambert, 
and  Wilhelm  Bachcr;  Isaac  Broyde  translated  Bah- 
va's  "Ma'ani  al-Nafs"  ("Torot  ha-Nefesh,"  Paris, 
1896). 

The  following  are  among  the  numerous  works 

translated  anonymously  by  Jewish  authors: 

Sahl  Ibn  Blshr.  astrological  work,  under  the  title  "  Kelallm  "  : 
four  works  attributed  to  Isaac  Israeli:   (It  "  Kltab  al-Adwtyat 

al-Mufrldah  wal-Aghdhlyah,"  on  diet  ("Sefer 
Anonymous  Mebubbar  ml-Ma'amar  lia-Rlsbonlm  be-Teba* 
Tranala-    ba-Meconot  we-Kobatam"):  <2)  "Kltab  al- 
tions.       Bui"  ("Sefer  Mebubbar  ml-Ma'amar  ha-RI- 

sbonlm  be-Yertl'al  ba-Sheten "):  <8)  "Kltab 
al-Hummayat":  (4)  "Aphoriams"  ("Musar  ha-Rofe'lm "): 
Saadla's  "Emunot":  Hal  Gaon's  treatise  on  oaths  ("  Mlshpefe 
Shebu'ot ") ;  Itesponna of  the Geonlm  ( Naf  ronal,  Saadla, Sherlra, 
Hal):  Japheth  ben  All's  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  ;  Josh- 
ua's "  Ttsbubot  ha-*lkkartin  "  and  Bereahlt  Rabbab :  Judah  Ibn 
Haatam's  work*  on  homonyms  ("Kltab  al-TaJnla").  on  the 
particle  ("Otot  ba-'Inyanlm  "Land  on  "Verba  Denomlnatlva." 
'•  Al-Af'al  al  Mushukkah  mm  al-Asma"  ("  Ha-Po'allm  Shebem 
me-Glrnil  ha-Sbemot ")-.  Mows  Ibn  Ezra's  "  Kllab  al-Hada'lk  11 
Ma'ani  al-Mujaz  wal-Haklkah  "  < "  ' Arugat  ha-Boaem  "):  Joseph 
ibn  Zaddlk's  "Microcosm"  ("'Olam  KaUn");  Malmonidea' 
treatises  on  the  calendar  ("Sefer  ha-*lbbur"),  on  happiness. 
"  Makalah  B  al-Sa'adah  "  ("  Plrke  ha-Hazlahah  ").  and  on  forced 
conversions  <"  litjCfl  ha-Shemad  "),  response  on  hemorrhoids, 
"  El  al-Bawaair"  ("  Ha-Ma'amar  be-Refu'at  ha-Tcbarlm  ").  on 
sexual  Intercourse, "  Fl  al-Jama'ah  "  (" Ma'amar  ha-Mlahgal "), 
and  on  poisons.  "  Al-Rumum  wsl-Miitaharrtz  mln  al-Adwlyab 
al-Kltalah."  and  the  commentary  on  Hlppocratea'  "  Aphorisms": 
Joseph  Ibn  'Aknln's  "  Makalah  0  TIM.  al-Nafs "  (" Marpe  le-Ne- 
feac");  Abraham  Maimonides'  "Klfayah";  Moses  Abulafla'* 
theological  work  "  Ma'amar  Elohl";  Joseph  Ibn 
tronoinlcal  work  "Nur  al-'Alam"  ("Or "Olam");  , 
Wakkar'*  work  on  the  Seflrot. 

The  oldest  known  Hebrew  translation  from  the 
Latin  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century.  About  1250 
Solomon  ben  Moses  Mclgueiri  translated  the  treatise 
known  as  "De  Somno  et  Vigilia"  and  attributed 
to  Aristotle  ("Ha-Shanah  weha-Yeki?ah");  Aver- 
roes'  commentary  on  the  third  book  of  Aristotle's 
M  Metaphysics  "  j  A vicenna's  "  De  Ca»lo  et  Mundo  ■ ; 
and  Matthteus  PlaU-arius' u  De  Simpliii  Medicina." 
About  the  same  time  Bcrechiah  ben  Nalronai  Krespia 
ha-Nnkdan  gave  a  Hebrew  version  of  Adelard  of 
Bath's  " QuR'Sllones  Naturales."  au<l  of  a  "Lapi- 
dary "  containing  a  description  of  sixty-three  kinds 
of  stones.  Toward  the  end  of  the  SHme  century 
Samuel  ben  Jacob  of  Capua  rendered  into  Hebrew, 
underthc  general  title  u  Meha  E?ah  weha  Teba'im," 
the  Latin  version  "De  Medicttmentariim  Purga- 
tionum  Delectio."  or  "  Castigatione,"  of  a  work  of 
Mesne  the  Elder.  About  the  same  time  Hillel  ben 
Samuel  translated  the  Latin  version  of  Hippocrates' 
"Aphorisms"  by  Constanlinus  Africnmis,  and  "Chi- 
rurgia  Burni." 

The  fourteenth  century,  an  age  of  translations 
from  the  Arabic,  was  equally  fertile  in  translations 
from  the  Latin.    About  13W5  Estori  Farhi  translated, 
under  the  title  u  Targum  Sefer  Refu'oi Armengatid 
Blaise's  "De  Hemediis."  and,  under  the  title  "Sefer 
ha-Kibbusim,"an  anonymous  work  on 
From  the    purgatives  that  had  been  rendered 
Latin.      into  Latin  from  the  Arabic  by  Elijah 
ben  Judah.    In  1320  Hezektan  ben 
Halafta  gave  a  Hebrew  version  of  Petrus  Hispanus* 
treatise  on  logic  ("  Higgayon").    About  the 
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time  Samuel  ben  Benveuiste  translated,  under  the 
title  "Menabem  Meshib  Nafshi,"  Boethlus*  "Do 
Consolationc  Philosophia\"  In  1327  Israel  Caslari 
translated,  under  the  title  "  Ma'amar  bc-Hanhagat 
ha-Bcri'ut."  Aruaud  do  Villeneuve's  "  Regimen 
Sanitatis." 

More  Important  than  the  above  translations  from 
tbe  Latin  were  those  made  by  Leoue  Homano,  who, 
toward  themliltllcof  t he «mne century,  rendered  into 
Hebrew  the  following  works:  .Egidius,  "  Dc  Esse 
et  Essentia  "  ("  Ma'amar  ha  Nimzn  weha-Mezi'ut"); 
his  treatises  on  the  faculties  of  tin-  soul  ("Ma'amar 
Hcbdalc  Kohot  ha-Nefe*h  we  Hillukehem  "),  and  on 
syllogisms  ("Ma'amar  Im-Iluuuvah  ba-Uekkcshiy- 
yah"):  his  commentary  on  the  tbird  book  of  Aristot- 
le's *Du  Anima";  andcxtrictsfromthecommentjiry 
on  Aristotle's  "  De  I>emonstratione  " ;  Albcrtus  Mag- 
nus" commentary  on  the  third  book  of  Aristotle's 
u  I)e  Anima,"  and  various  extracts  from  Albertus 
Magnus'  works;  Alexander  the  Minaritc's  glosses 
to  Aristotle's  "  Metaphysics  "  ;  extracts  from  Angclo 
de  Cameriuo's  works;  the  "Liber  de  Causis" 
ascribed  to  Aristotle;  Thomas  Aquinas'  "Treatise 
on  Ideas,"  and  extracts  from  his  "Contra  Gentiles" 
("Neged  ha-Ummot");  Avcrroes'  "  DeSubstantiuOr- 
bis"  ("'Ezcm  hu-SImmayim  ");  Boethius'  "  De  Uni- 
tate  et  Uno"  ("Ma'amar  lia-Khml  weha-Aliadut"). 
Other  translations  from  the  Latin  were  as  follows: 
Johannes  Paulinus'  treatise  on  the  medical  virtues 
of  the  skin  of  the  serpent  ("  Ma'amar  bi-Segullot  Or 
ba-Nahasb"),  by  Daviil  ibn  Bilia,  Francesco  dei 
Cenncli's,  Gentile  da  Foligno's,  and  John  of  Bur- 
gundy's "Const Ha"  ("'Ezah").  by  Joshua  of  Bo- 
logna:  Arnaud  de  Villeneuve's  treatise  "  De  Vim's" 
("  Ha-Dibbur  be-Yenot "),  andBernnrdof  Gordon's 
and  Gilbert's  treatises  on  fevers,  both  translated  by 
Judah  Nathan  ("En  Bongodas"  and  "Bonjues"); 
Bernard  dc Gordon's"  Lilium  Mcilicime'V  Perah  ha 
Rcfu'ot  "),  by  Moses  ben  Samuel  of  Koccamhra  (John 
of  Avignon)  and  by  Jckuthicl  lien  Solomon  of  Nar- 
l>onne  ("  Shoshan  ha-Refu'ah  ");  Leon's  14  Historia  de 
Pra'liis  "  ("  Toledot  Aleksander  "),  by  Immanuel  ben 
Jacob  Bontils;  Bernard  Alberti's  "Materia  Medlca" 
("  Mebo  ba-Melek  "),  Arnaud  de  Villeneuve's  «  Mcdi- 
cationis  Parabola! "  and  his  work  on  digestion  and 
purgatives,  the  commentary  of  Gerard  de  Solo  on 
the  ninth  book  of  Razi's  "  Al-Manzuri,"  and  Petrus 
Hispanus'  treatise  on  logic,  all  by  Abraham  Ahigilor 
(Bonet)  ben  Meshullam  ben  Solomon;  Gerard  dc 
Solo's  commentary  on  tbe  ninth  book("  Pathology  '") 
of  Hazi  and  bis  manual  of  medicine  ("  Meyasbshcr 
ha  Mathilim"),  a  chapter  on  the  relation  between 
astronomy  and  medicine  attributed  to  Hippocrates, 
and  Bernard  de  Gordon's  "  Lilium  Medicine  "  and 
"  Prognostic."  all  by  Leon  Joseph  of  Carcassonne; 
Arnold  de  Villeneuve's  "Digestiva,"  by  Todros  lien 
Moses  Yom-Tob;  Arnold  de  Villeneuve's  "De  Ju- 
dicils  Astn>nomi!i'  "  ("  Panim  la-Mishpaf  ")  and  Sac- 
robosco's  "Sphirra  Mundi  "("Moreh  ha  Ofannim  "). 
by  Solomon  ben  Abraham  Abigdor  (the  first  work 
wns  translate!  by  him  at  the  age  of  fifteen);  Arnold 
de  Villeneuve's  "Tabula  Super  Vita  Brevis."  by 
Bonenfante  of  Milhaud:  Ibn  Hijal's  astronomical 
work  from  the  Latin  version  of  .Egidius  or  of  IV- 
trode  Rcgio("  Mishpatc.  ha-Kokabim  "),  by  Solomon 
ben  David  Davin. 


The  fifteenth  century  was  for  the  Hebrew  transla- 
tions from  the  Latin  what  the  fourteenth  was  for 
those  from  the  Arabic;  it  was  the  richer  in  literary 
productions,  but  with  it  the  era  of  translations 
closed.  The  most  important  of  the  translated  works 
in  that  century  were: 

Abraham  ben  Joseph  ben  Nahmlas:  Thomas  Aquliuu'  ram- 
rueutary  >m  Arurtotle's  "  Metaphysics." 

Abraham  Solomon  Catalan  :  Albcrtus  Magnus'  '*  Philosophic* 
Psuperum"  (**  Khflrur  hB-Fllosona  ha-Tlh'll  "l.  and  Marslllus' 
"Questions"  on  Uie  "l*uP«je"  of  Porphyry,  on  the  "Cate- 
gories," nod  on  hermeneuth-s. 

Abunl-Khalr:  Alhubatlier's  "  Liber  de  Natlvltatlbus"  ("Re- 
fer ha-Moladot")  and  KaJII's  astron-mt.-al  work  "Completus." 

Asherben  Muses  Valabrega:  Guy  de  cbauliar'a  "  Chirurgia 
Parva." 

Azaiiah  ben  Joseph  ben  Abba  Mart :  BocUilus'  "  De  Consnla- 
thine  Phltosopbur,"  the  twenty-eighth  hook  of 
Medieval      Zahrawl's  "Liber  Practlcie  7  latter  the  Latin 
Science  and   of  Simon  of  Genoa).  Uie  second  book  of  tbe 
Philosophy.    "simpllola"  of  niosoorldes,  and  (ieninl  de 
Sabbionctta's  astronomical  work  "  Theories." 
Barurh  lien  Isaac  Ibn  Va'lah  :  Aristotle's  "  Metaphysics  "  and 
the  tales,  "Gesta  Romanorum  "  t"Sefer  Hanok'Vi.or  Petrua 
|  Alfonsto. 

ilen)amln  ben  Isaac  of  Carcassonne:  Juan  de  nunrundls's 
treatise  on  the  spread  of  the  plague  I "  Be-'Ippush  ha-AwwIr 
weha-Deber."  or  "  'FJter  F.loali  "). 

David  ben  Jacob  Melr  :  John  of  GmQnd's  astronomical  work. 

David  ibn  Shoalian  ben  Samuel  of  Avignon :  Thomas  Bleat's 
"Teitu*  Abbrevlatus  Anstolells,  Super  VIII.  Llbros  Physics?  et 
Tota  Naturalls  Phllosophlii "  ("Toledot  Ad«m">. 

Elijah  lien  Joseph  l.lablllo:  Thomas  Aquinas'  "Quu><tiones 
Dtsputata?."  "Quiestlo  de  Anima."  "De  Anima  Faciiltallbus  " 
("Ma'amar  be-K"hot  h»-Nefesh."  published  by  Jelllnek  in 
"  Phllosophle  und  Kabbalah,"  U'lnslr,  ISJio,  and  "  Dc  I'nlver- 
sallhus":  Questions  on  Tliomas  Aquinas'  treatise  on  "  Being 
and  Quality "  ("She'elot  Ma'amar  he-Nlmja  ube-Mahut  ">: 
iVcam's  "Summo  Totlus  Loirices  "  and  "  Qmestloncs  Phlto- 
sophlcje  " ;  Aristotle's  "  De  Causa  "  ;  and  Vln^-nz  de  r^wuvals'a 
•  "  De  t'nlversallbiui." 

Ephrnim  Mi/.rahi:  nenrv  Purhorh's  aslronomical  work  "The- 
orlni"  ("Te'iirlkaha-Nlkra  Mahalnk  ba-Kokablm  ">. 

Isanr  (  abrel  u>r labrlt) :  John  Sanelo  Amanelo's  "Exposltlo 
In  Antnloiurlinii  Meolal." 

Joseph  ben  lleurenlste :  .Joshua  ben  Joseph  Ibn  Vlves  ttl-Ij>r- 
qui's  treatise  on  Uie  cireebi  of  nourUhment,  and  on  tbe  simple 
and  compound  medU-amenls  ("(ierem  ha-Ma'alot  " > . 

Judah  Shalom  ( Astrur)  tien  Samuel :  Petrus  Hispanus'  "  Parva 
l^oplea"  antl  his  roinmentar)'  on  Hippocrates'  "  Aphorisms." 

Melr  Algiindez  :  Aristotle's  "  Ethles"  and  "  Eronom^." 

Morderal  l  inzl :  The  Alfonslne  Tattles. 

Moses  ben  Abraham  of  NImes :  Tbe  Alfonslne  Table*. 

Moses  ia>n  Ma*llah:  Seraplon's  "Slmpllcla,"  from  the  Latin 
of  Gerard  de  Cremona. 

Phlt«-luis  ls-n  ?ebl  ben  Xethaneel:  Ralmundus  Lullus'  "Ars 
Brevls." 

Solomon  Ir'II  Moses  Shalom  :  Antonius  Gualnerlus'  "  De  Fe- 
brlbts"  ("Kelal  meha-Kaddahut")  and  Bartolomeo  Monta- 
g-nana's  "  Consilium  "  ( "  Metm-'Kfah  "». 

Ttiaddeus:  Trvattae  on  fevers  ("Kelal  ^awr  'al  Mlnhatf  haV 
Kaildabut "  ■ 

After  the  sixteenth  century  Hebrew  translations 
from  the  Latin  became  very  scarce.  The  few  works 
translated.included  :  a  treatise  on  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon  ("Ma'amar  Nik  bad  be-Likk«yo|  Sham- 
shiyyot  we-Yerabiyvot "),  by  Moses  ben  Abraham 
Sahlun;  Alls  rtus'  (Magnus  "!)  "Questions  and  An- 
swers on  the  Six  Natural  Things  Required  by  the 
Body  According  to  tbe  Science  of  Medicine."  by- 
Moses  ibn  Habib:  an  ethical  work<"  £emah  £addik," 
Venice.  1WM)).  by  Leonde  Modcna;  Thomas  Aquinas' 
"Summa  Theologia-  Contra  Gentiles,"  by  Joseph 
Zahalon;  the  letters  of  Seneca,  by  Judah  Iieon  ben 
Eliezer  Brielt  (published  in  "  Kerem  Hemed,"  ii.  11» 
ttttq.),  Spinoza's  "Ethics,"  by  Solomon  Rubin 
("Hiker  Kloah");  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Tacitus' 
history,  by  Solomon  Mandclkern. 
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Translations 


During  the  sixteenth  antl  seventeenth  centuries 
very  few  works  of  uny  kind  were  translated  into 
Hebrew;  hut  with  the  Haskalah  movement  in  Rus- 
sia ami  Galicia  the  works  of  promi- 
Modern     nent  European  writers  begU  to  beren 
Times.      tiered  into  that  language.    The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  them,  given  under 
the  heading  of  the  language  from  which  the  trans- 
lations were  made: 

English.  Agullar.  Grace :  "  Vale  of  Cedars "  ("  'Erne*  bt> 
Arazliti,"  by  Abraham  Shalom  Frledherg.  Waraaw.  1875). 

Uuuyan :  "  HIlgrtnTs  Pn*roiB  "  (Iranal.  by  8.  Hogs,  London. 
lM.il. 

Byron:  "Hebrew  Melodies"  ("Shire  Yeaburun,"  by  Solo- 
mon Mandrlkern,  Lclpslc,  18tti). 

Cumberland.  Richard:  "The  Jew"  ("lata  Yehudl,"  by  Jo- 
sepb  Brill.  Wllna,  I87N. 

Defoe.  Daniel:  "Robinson  Crusoe"  l"Kur  'OnU"  by  Isaac 
M'-"--  Rumseh,  Wllna,  1861  >. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin:  "David  Alroy"  ("Holer  ml-Gesa'  Yl- 
ahal,"  by  Ata-abam  Abel  Rekowskl.  Warsaw,  isso,;  "Tancred" 
("Nes  la-Goylm."  by  Judah  Lob  Levin.  il>.  18K9. 

Kilo*.  George:  "Daniel  Derouda"  (transl.  by  David  Frlsch- 
tnan.  Warsaw.  lWMl. 

Longfellow:  "Excelsior"  itranal.  by  Henry  Gersonl.  New 
York.  1871). 

NIH.>n  -.  "  l-anoliM.  Uwt "  <"  Wa-Yegareah  ha-Adatn,"  by  Isaac 
Edward  Salklnson :  also  under  like  title  "Toledo!  Adam  we- 
Hawwuh,"  by  Samuel  Raffalowlch.  Jerusalem.  1KB2). 

Mocatta,  F.  D.:  "The  Jews  In  Spain"  I"  Ha-Yebudlm  bl-Se- 
farail."  by  Israel  Be'er  Franklin.  Jerusalem.  1B7B>:  "The  Jews 
In  Spain  and  PortugaL  and  the  Inquisition  "  (tranal.  by  Isaac 
Hlrarh  Barth.  Cracow.  1888). 

Shakespeare:  "Othello"  and  "Romeo  ami  Juliet"  ("ltlel" 
and  "Rom  we-Ya'el."  by  Isaac  Edward  salklnaon.  Vienna.  1874 
and  1878). 

Spencer.  Herbert :  "  Education.  Intellectual.  Moral,  and  Phys- 
ical "  I "  Sefer  ha-Hlnnuk."  by  Judah  Lob  Davldovlcb.  Warsaw, 
ISM). 

Zangwlll,  Israel :  "  Ghetto  Tragedies  "  ("  Mabazot  ha-Gelto," 
by  S.  L.  Gordon,  Waraaw.  1896). 

French.  Bernardln  de  Saint  Pierre:  "  Harmonle  de  la  Na- 
ture" ("Sulam  ha-Teha'."  by  Joaepb  Herzberg.  Wllna.  1850). 

(arm*.  Hlppolyte:  "Hlstolre  de  la  Revolution  Francalse  " 
("  Ha-Mabpekah  ba-Zarfatlt."  by  Ludrlpol.  Waraaw.  IMSsHi . 

Daudct,  A  Ipbonse :  A  abort  novel  transl.  by  Abraham  Shalom 
Frledherg.  In  "Me^ilfrutha-'Ammlm." 

Florlan.Jean  Pierre  Claris  de :  "  Numa  Pomplllus"  ("EH'exer 
we-Naftall"  [?].  by  Aaron  Margolls,  Warsaw.  1884;  also  by 
laaac  Troller.  Wlltia.  1867). 

Halcvy,  Ludovlr:  a  short  novel  transl.  by  Abraham  Shalom 
Frledherg.  In  "Me^lfrut  ha.-Aromlm." 

Hugo.  Victor:  "L'Ane"  <"  Ha-Hamor  weha-Flloaof."  by  Wolf, 
gang  Gronlch.  Vienna,  lsftl):  "  I.a  Ouerre  Civile"  ("Mllbemet 
hen  Ablm,"  by  J.  Lewner.  Waraaw.  IS9I1);  "  U»  Dernier  Jour  de 
la  Vie  d'un  Cniidaliiue  "  Itranal.  by  Safran.  ill.  1898). 

Kahn.  Zadnc  I  "  L'Earlavage  Kelon  lu  Bible  el  le  Talmud." 

Maspero:  *'  Hlstolrede*  Amiens  I'euples  de  l'l >rlent  "  (transl. 
by  Ludvlnol  and  Joseph  Halevy,  Warsaw.  1898). 

Masse,  Victor:  "Hlstolre  d'une  Mtetle"  ("Toledot  Pa*  Le. 
bem."  by  Abraham  Jacob Tiktin.  Warsaw.  1882):  "I  ne  Eplsodede 
la  Revolution  Francalse"  (transl.  by  Moses  Welssbcrg.  lb.  1884). 

Maupassant,  liny  de:  "Selections"  ("KetaMiu  Nlbbarlm," 
7  vols,  Warsaw.  IVH  \  by  S.  Slousrhzi. 

Mlcklewlcz.  Adam:  "LeLlvrede  la  Nation  Polonaise  el  les 
Pelerlns  Polonala  "  ("Sefer  'Am  Polontm  we-<iere  Polonlm."  by 
Moses  Kzeklel  Ascarelll.  Parts.  1881). 

Itacinc:  "Esther"  'transl.  by  Joseph  Haltren  and  Solomon 
J.  Rapoport)  and  "Athalle"  'transl.  by  Melr  ha-Levi  Letterts, 
Prague.  I  MS  i. 

Scribe:  "UiJulve"  ("Rabel  ha-Yebudlyyah."  by  sosmann 
Mat ik.  Warsaw.  l*86i. 

Sue,  Eugene:  "Les  Mys teres  de  Parts"  ("Mlstere  Pari*," 
by  Katman  Schulmau,  Wllna.  1857  761:  "Le  Julf  Errant" 
("Ha-Zofeh  be- Ere?  Nod."  by  Sltnbah  Posner.  Wursaw.  1S,V>- 
1873):  "Les  Sept  Pecbes  Capltana  "  I "  Sheba' l.la'ta'ot  Sbe'ol." 
by  I.a*ar  Scbaplra.  In  "Meged  Yerablm"). 

Verne.  Jules :  "  Vlngt  Mllle  Lleuea  sous  les  Mers  "  I "  Re-Mr?  u- 
lol  Yam."  by  Isaac  Wolf  Sperling):  "Voyage  au  Centre  de  la 
Tcrre"  ("Be-Beten  ba-Adamah."  Mem  l. 

Zola:  Three  short  stories  translated  by  S.  Slusrhtsch.  War- 
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Z  ski,  L.:  Novel,  published  by  tbe  "Archives  Isracllles." 

depicting  Jewish  life  lu  Russia  ("  tyatan  Damlm."  by  Abraham 
Jacob  Brurk,  Lemberg.  1878). 

Oerman.  Andersen:  "  Marrben  und  Erzablungen  "  ItrensL 
by  D.  Frtschmann.  Warsaw,  1897). 

Bernstein :  "  Ausdem  RelcbederNatur"  ("Yedl'at  ba-Teba'." 
by  D.  Frtschmann.  lb.  1882-85);  " Brahmanlscbe  Wehhcit" 
("  Mlsble  Brukman."  by  Schorr.  Lemberg.  lsB7). 

Bftrne,  Ludwlg:  "  Brlefe  a  us  Paris"  (transl.  by  S.  J.  E.  Trl- 
wascb.  Warsaw,  18l>7>. 

Canipe:  "  Tl»eo|>)iron  "  ("  Musar  Haakel."  by  Hanieh  Schfln- 
feld.  ITague.  1S31:  transl.  also  by  Arnopolsky.  (Kl.-ssa.  IStfD; 
on  sea-voyagea  ("MiuuMi'ot  ba-Yam."  by  Ellas  Levi.  Zolklcv. 
lSls>;  "  slttenbQrbleln "  (transl.  by  David  Zamoscx.  Breslau. 
1818);  "Die  Entdeckung  Amerlka's "  ("  Mejl'at  Amertka."  by 
Mosea  Mendelsohn.  Allona.  18ir7;  transl.  also  bv  David  Zaumn-jr, 
HresUtu.  I8S4):  "Robinson  der  JOngere"  itranal.  by  ItovUI 
Zan)osc2.  ib. 

Camel.  David  :  "(ieschlchteund  Llteraturder  Juden  "  (transl. 
by  D.  Radner.  Warsaw.  1880). 

Eckhani:  (iermsu  transl.  of  PbUo's  "Legatlo  sd  Caiutu" 
("Malakut  Fllon  ba-Yehudl."  by  Marcus  Aaron  Uunzburg. 
Waraaw,  DOT). 

Ellenberger.  Henri :  "  Die  I^elden  und  Verfolgungen  der  Ju- 
den" ("Zal  vv-Ot,"  by  Hermann  Horowitz,  I  "realm  rg,  1K82). 

Frsncuim :  "Die  Juden  und  die  Krvuzfabrer"  ("Ha-Yebu- 
dim  be-Angllya,"  by  Miriam  Mosessohn). 

(ioethe:  "  Faust"  ("Ben  Abuyah."  by  Melr  ha-U-vl  Letter.*. 
Vienna.  IMOi:  "Hermann  und  Dorothea"  ("Ha-Zedek."  by 
Marcus  Itothenburg.  Warsaw.  1&17). 

Grata,  Helnrtch:  "Geschlchte  der  Juden"  ("Dlbre  ha-Ya- 
mlm  It- Bene  Y Israel."  by  S.  P.  Rabblnowlu.  Waraaw,  INIMi. 

UOdemann  :  "  I im'hlcbte des  Erztehutigswesens  "  ("  Ha-Torab 
weba-Hsyyltn  ba-Araxot  ha-Ma'arab  ll-Yeme  ba-Benaylm."  by 
Abraham  Shalom  Fried  berg.  ilt.  I8KV  8fi). 

Gustavsobn  :  "  Saiiutilung  von  Jugenderzablungen  "  (transl. 
by  N.  1*1  us,  Waraaw.  1896-»8i:  "Die  i»rel  B ruder"  ("Shelasbot 
Ablm"):  "Der  Hlrt  und  die  KOnlgstochler"  (" Ha-Ro'eh  we- 
Bat  ha-Melek  "I:  "  IVr  Schlan-we  KOnJg  "  (the  last  three  transl. 
by  J.  Lewner.  Waraaw,  1896-08). 

Heine.  Heinrlcb:  "Judah  ba-LevL"  a  poem  (tranal.  by  Solo- 
mon Lurla.  Warsaw,  1888). 

Helse.  Paul :  "Sulamlt "  (transl.  by  8.  Gordon,  ih.  1896). 

Herzbent.  Frankel:  "Die  Vergeltung"  ("Ha-G«tnul,"  by  P. 
Slonltnsky.  Odessa,  1867). 

Herzl.  Tlieodor :  "  Der  Judenstaat "  <"  Medina!  ha-Yebudim." 
by  Mk-nel  Berkovltz,  Warsaw,  1890):  "Das  Neue  Ghetto" 
("lla^'e'to  be-Hadaah."  by  Reuben  Bralnln.  tb.  1898). 

Hoffmann.  Fr.:  " Konlgssobn "  ("Ben  ha-Melek."  by  Moses 
Samuel  Sperling.  Warsaw,  187B);  " Cnredllches  Gut"  ("Naba- 
lah  Mebobelet,"  by  Man  us  Manassewltz,  Wllna,  1887). 

Houlgmann :  "Die  F.rhschaft"  (" Ha-Yeruabshah,"  by 
Samuel  Joseph  Fuenn,  Wllna.  18S4). 

Jellinek,  A.:  "  Der  JOdlsrhe  8Umm  In  NIchtJQdlscben  Spnirli- 

W J^b  J !^^'d^he  A^terUiQ^^^ 

hudlm,"  by  Kalrnan  Stbuluian.  Wllna.  1804);  "Kriege"  ("Mil- 
hantot  ba-Yehudlm,"  Ulrm.  lb.  1884). 

Kayserllng :  "  Biograpblwbe  Sklzze  des  Menasseb  la>ii  Israel " 
("Toledot  Manasseh  hen  Y Israel.'*  by  Joseph  Lasar  Epstein,  la 
"  Hs-Karmel,"  HI.). 

M.  Lltlnskv,"  ITague.  1817). 

Kohn.  S.:  "  Der  Belter  "  ("  Itnieh  we-Mazztl."  by  Ijisar  Isaac 
Schaplra.  Warsaw.  IH96). 

Kompert,  U:  "  Zwel  Trummer"  I"  Sliete  Haralwt,"  by  SQs- 
mann  Marik.  St.  Petersburg,  lsso;  iransl.  also  by  Wolf  Jawetz, 
Warsaw.  1887). 

Kotzebue:  "DerSchatz"  '  "  Ma-Ozer."  by  David  Rosi^nhand. 
Warsaw,  184.V:  "  Vvr  Arnie  Poet"  ("  Ha-Meshorer  ha-'Anl." 
by  Isldor  BrQsilger.  U>mlM-rg.  1884). 

Ijtzarua.  M.:  "Der  ITophet  Jeremiah"  (transl.  by  Reuben 
Bralnln.  Warsaw.  MM). 

Iz-hmann,  M.:  "  I>er  tiraf  und  Jude"  (transl.  by  Joseph  Lob 
Petuehowsky.  In  "  Ha-U-baiion."  1872;  also  by  Samuel  Joseph 
Fuenn.  under  tbe  title  "  Ha-HHIuf,"  Wllmi,  1873);  "  Kits  Ucbt 
der  DuvHsira  "  ("  Ma'orba^iolab."  bv  Joseph  t/ih  Petucliows.kv. 
ih.  1801)1;  "  Boatanal  "(transl.  by  Samuel  Joseph  Fuenn.  i/>.  Is72i. 

I^iwlng.  (lottlmld  Ephralm:  "  Nathan  der  Welse  "  ('Nullum 
he-Hakatn."  by  S.  Bacher.  Vienna.  1896;  transl.  also  by  A.  B. 
liottlober.  who  remlere*!  the  Hebrew  In  tbe  same  meter  as  the 
..rlglnal.  ih.  1874);  "PhlloUs"  ("AblnadaU"  by  J.  Falkovi.  h. 
•  Klessa,  1888);  "Die  Juden"  ("  Ha-Yehdlm."  by  Jacob  Kohn. 
Warsaw.  187.1:  also  In  verse  by  Hlrsh  Teller.  Vienna.  18*1 ); 
"Der  rreigclst"  ("Honen  we-NMten."  by  D.  Kobn);  "Miss 
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ten  Sampson"  '"Sarah  l tut  Shlmshon."  bv  Israel  Frenkel. 
Warsaw,  1«7);"  Fabetn  ("  Leasing  we-8lppuraw."  by 
Belcberson.  New  York.  IWttt. 

Julius:  "  Kulturo-sehk-ht*  "  ("Toledo! 
'  by  David  Frfsobmann.  Warsaw.  1*M-1W01>. 
Mater:  "  Die  Zerstorunu  von  Betar"  <  "  llartsut  Beter."by 
Kalman  Schulman.  Wllna.  1«W>:  "Bllsha  ben  Abuyan"  (in 
"Safab  Berurah."  Mtm,  lb.  1847). 

Mimes :  "tit 
Vienna.  1H»». 

tum:  "Die  MehelmuHi"  (transl.  by  J. 
Mg>. 

be*'jH«u^nr»«lruii)  byTtottnlr  red^w!"  vi^Sl.'wlii 

"  DieSacbelkHlea"  <" 
Joseph  Fuenn.  Wllna. 
Bing.  Berlin,  1786). 
Moaenthal : 

im». 

Phillppaon,  Ludwiir :  "  israelltlarbe  Reliaionak-bre  "  ("Yeaod 
ha-l'at  ha-YlaraehV  by  Isaac  Brer  Epstein.  KonbrsberR.  IMUi; 

le  Htismonaerln"  ("  Miryam  ba-rlashmonlt,"  by  Jo- 
Kiwteln,  Wllna.  INKI):  "Spaulen  und  Jerusalem" 
("  Sefarad  we-Yerushalaylm."  bv  I'hohus  Dicker,  In  "  Ha-Aalf," 
vol.  III.);  "Die  Marranen "  ("Nldhe  Ylsrael."  by  Abrmhani 
Abel  Rakowsky,  Warsaw.  187.r>):  "  Jacob  Tlrado "  f  Ya'akob 
Tlrado,"  by  Samuel  Joseph  Fuenn.  Wllna,  1874);  "Der  FlOrht- 
itnx  aus  Jerusalem "  ("  Ha-PalU,"  by  Miriam  Moaeasobn); 
"  "lvzra  ha-Sofer"  (epic  poem,  tram!,  by  Solomon  Mandelkem, 
Vienna,  IKSfli;  "  Das  Martyrerlhum  "  ("Kldduah  ha-8hem,"  by 
Zupnlk,  Brody.  1MBT;  "Jojarhln"  (transl.  by  8.  Barber.  Vi- 
enna. 1MB). 

Reekcndorf:  "Gehelmnlase  der  Juden"  ("Zlkronut  le-Bet 
Dawld."  by  A.  H.  Frledbergr.  Warsaw,  lHW-Bii;  under  the  title 
"  Mlstereba-Yebudlm,"  Uie  Oral  volume  wan  translated  by  Abra- 
ham Kaplan). 

lterlatn:  "  GeaundheltschlQasel"  ("Netib  Hayylm,"  by  A. 
arsaw.  |W7). 

r:  "Kabbl  von  Uejroltz"  ("lub  le-llo»hla\"  by  Abra- 
ham Shalom  Frledbent.  Warsaw,  18SS). 

Samuel? :  "Aim  dem  Flnateren"  (transl.  by  A.  Mlrsky,  In 
"  Keneset  Ylsrael,"  vol.  III.). 

Schiller :  " Spnzlerirang enter  den  Linden "  (transl.  by  Kalman 
Schulman.  In  "  Safnh  Bcrurah."  Wllna,  1847);  "  I'hllnsfiphlsrhc 
Briefe"  (transl.  by  Solomon  Rubin.  Lembenr,  1R51I;  "  Die  Zer- 
sV)ruti»  Troja's  "  ("llarisat  Troya,"  In  veise,  by  Mlrah  Leben- 
.  "  Die  Sendung  Moat's"  ("  Dlbre  Emet."  by 

i  Levin,  (/>.  lSHBi;  "Die  Brant  von  Messina"  CMedanim 
ben  A  him."  by  Jacob  Levin.  Brody.  Inahi;  "  Die  Raubcr"  ("Ha- 
Bbodedlm."  by  Moses  Schulhaum.  Leniberjr.  1871):  "  Wllhelm 
Tell"  (transl.  by  David  Itadner.  Wllna.  IhTK);  "Don  Carlos" 
(by  the  same.  ih.  lsTflt;  "Marie  Stuart"  itransl.  by  Solomon 
Kovner.  U>.  lsTUi;  "Turaudoi"  ("Tirzah."  by  (talus  Atlas. 
Przettivsl,  IKTUi;  "  Flesco  "  ("  Kesher  Klesko."  by  Samuel  Apfel. 
Drohoblcz.  18MD;  "  Resignation  "  ("Amartl  Yesh  Tlkwah,"  by 
Neuinunowltz,  Warsaw,  18K8>.  Meir  ha-Lcvl  LelUHa  trails- 
latcd  a  number  of  pieces  In  "  Ayvelet  ha-shahar."  Vienna,  ISfln. 

Kchlcldcn,  M.:  "Die  Redeutung  der  Juden"  ("Mlfalot  ha- 
Yebudlm."  by  Arleliemnlm  Gordon.  Wllna.  1*82). 

Schumarber.  P.:  "  Berenlka  "  (transl.  by  David  Frlschmann, 
Warsaw,  lst*>>. 

Stclnsehnelder,  Moritz :  "Die  JOdtsche  Llteratur"  ("Slfrut 
Ylsrael,"  bv  Mailer.  Warsaw,  is»). 

Tugendhold.  W.:  "Der  Denunclat"  <"  Ha-Moaer."  or  "  Aha- 
rit  RcshaV  Breslau.  1847). 

Welsel.  1„:  "  hie  Golden*  Strasse"  ("  Rehob  ba-Zahab,"  by  J. 
Lewner.  Warsaw,  ISB7>:  "  Die  Falsrbe  Beachuldlgung  "  ("  'Alilot 
Sbaw,"  by  Moses  Samuel  Sperling.  Warsaw,  1H78). 

Wertbelmer.  Bitter  von  :  "JQdlsche  Lebre  und  JDdlscbes  U'- 
ben"  ("Entel  wi--MlsbpaL"  by  Zupnlk.  Drohoblcz,  ISSIIi. 

Zwbokke  :  "  Das  Alu-nteuer  der  Neujahrsnacht  "I"  I^el  Shlni- 
murlm."  by  Isldor  Marirolls.  Wllna.  IS7S). 

IUOlan.  Dante:  "  Dlvlnn  rommedla"  <"  Mar'ot  Elohlm." 
bv  Saul  FarniKrirliil.  Trle»t.  IWMi. 

Luzzult...  Slm.-on  :  "  Dlscorso  Circa  II  Suito  Deffll  BrtwH 
ch.  kill."  itransl.  by  Isaac  Bc«RtO,  In  "lircen-t  Vusliar."  vol. 

Martel:  "Meni*."  a  tn«Ke<ly  (transl.  b>  Samuel  Aaron  R.>- 
munelli.  Itoine.  lisHi. 

MetJisUslo:  "  Isacro"  ("  'Ak<ibil  Ylzliak."  by  Elijah  Bardurh. 
Vienna.  1KC1):  a  r*iem  ("Teshtfnt  Ylsnii-I  bl-Yeile  Yehudlt." 
by  Franro-Mendez.  Rodelheim.  IKHi. 

Polish.  Kmtlowskl :  "  Estherkii."  a  drama  ("Ma'as.'b  Fs- 
ter."  by  Israel  Fraukel,  Warsaw.  IsWt). 

ikanskl"  and  "Mlrtala"  (transl.  by 
Warsaw.  lRSrtand  1st*). 


Paullrkl :  Dn  popular  medicine  ("Marpele-  'Am."  by  Bcza- 
leel  Judah  F. lumbers.  Wllna,  (KM,  IH42;  Jitotnlr,  IW6). 
Rinaldo  Rlnaldlni :  novel  ("Laha^al  Shodedim,"  by  Hayylm 


:  "Poimannlk"  l" 
by  Isaac  Andres.  Warsaw,  1*77 1. 
("  Kol  Shire  Fro*"  by  Jacob  Kaplan,  \ 

1Mb). 

liarkavy:  "Juttab  ha-I^evl"  (transl.  by  Abraham 
Friedbertr.  In  "  Keneset  Ylsrael,"  vol.  II..  I8r»>. 

Huteland  :  "  Encblrldkm  Medlcon  "  (" 
Jacob  FmhnberK.  Jltomlr,  IstWi. 

KrlU.v:  Fables  C'Tlkkun  Mesballm."  by  ! 
Wllna.  Isflf)). 

Lewanda:  "  (ienev  I  Milost  MagnaU"  ("'Iru-B 
Samuel  Lr'iw  Citron.  In  "Keneset  YlsraeL"  lt*6i: 
Y.-efovirh  "  ("  Abralatni  hen  Yowf."  MMl). 

Rabblnovlch.  ttalp:  "Hhtrafnol"  ("Ben  Oneah,"  bv  I 
sky.  Odessa.  I«5i. 

Tunrenef:  Short  story  transl.  by  Ah 
In  "Me-8lfrut  lia-'Ammlm." 

Spanlah.  Cervantes:  "Don  Quixote"  t" 
IIH,"  by  I.  Fraenkel.  U«mberB.  1S7I). 

Creacaa.  Hasdal :  "  Traudo  "  ("  Bl«ul  -Ikre  I»al  ha-Nozarim." 
by  Joseph  Ibn  shem-Tob,  published  by  Epbralm  Deinard. 
Kearny,  N.  J..  1HM). 

Eacudero,  bm  nzo  (Abraham  PeregTino):  "  Furtalexxa  del 
Judalamo  y  Confusidh  del  Estrano"  ("Zerlab  Bet  El,"  by 
Marco  Luzzatlo  of  Triest  [In  manuscript  J  >. 

Morteira,  Saul :  "  Tractado  de  la  Venuul  de  la  Ley  "  i "  Torat 
Mosbeb,"  by  Isaac  Gomez  de  Gosa  (In  manuscript ]  i . 

 From  the  Hebrew :   Aside  from  the  Arabic 

versions  of  the  Hihle,  the  Talmud,  and  the  prayers 
(with  which  this  article  is  not  concerned),  only  three 
Arabic  translations  from  the  Hebrew 
Into       are  cxtaut:  the  travels  of  Eldad  ha 

Arabic.     Dani.  by  an  anonymous  translator; 

the  Ytmippon  ("  Ytisuf  ibn  Karyun1"). 
by  Zechariah  ibn  Sa  id;  and  Isaac  ibn  Crispin  s 
"Scfer  ba-Mtisar"  ("Mabasin  ttl  Adab  ").  by  Joseph 
ibn  Hasan,  which  is  supposed  by  Su  inschneider  to 
have  been  itself  an  adaptation  from  the  Arabic. 
Through  the  Hebrew  versions  «>r  the  Arabic  m  ien 
tiflc  works  the  treasures  of  the  East  and  of  ancient 
Greece  were  opened  to  the  West.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  number  of  Latin  translations 
made  directly  from  the  Arabic,  mostly  with  the 
assistance  of  Jewish  interpreters,  all  the  works  from 
which  the  Latin  world  learned  mathematics,  astron- 
omy, medicine,  philosophy,  and  other  sciences  were 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  versions  made  from  the 
Arabic.  Although  it  is  possible  that  some  among 
the  Latin  translations  of  the  twelfth  century  were 
made  from  the  Hebrew,  the  oldest  known  dates  only 
from  the  thirteenth  century.  About  1200  John  of 
Capua  translated,  under  the  title  "Directorial!]  Vita* 
Humana1"  (published  by  J.  Derenbottrg.  Paris, 
1887).  Joel's  Hebrew  version  of  the  "  Kalilah  wa- 
Dimnah."  He  translated  also  Maimonides'  work  on 
the  dietary  laws  and  Ibn  Ztihr's  medical  work  "  Al- 
Taisir."  Toward  the  end  of  the  same  century  Ar- 
mengaud  Blasius  translated  Jacob  ben  Machir  ibn 
TiblKin's  treatise  on  the  tjundrant  invented  by  the 
latter,  under  the  title  "Quadrans  Novus  "  or  "Quad- 
riuis  Judaicus." 

During  the  fourteenth  century  only  a  few  works 
were  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  Ijttin.  Among 
these  wi  re  the  anonymous  "Sefel  ha-Hinnuk,n  on 
the  precepts,  and  Abner  of  Hurgos'  "Iggeret  ba- 
(ic/.erah."  During  the  fifteenth  century  Ijttin  liter- 
ature was  enriched  with  many  valuable  works  from 
the  Hebrew.  About  14H6  Elijah  IX'lmcdigo  mach- 
ine following  translations:  "QuajstionesTres:  i.  De 
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Primo  Motorc;  li.  De  Mnndi  Efflcicntia;  iii.  De  Esse 
Essentia  et  Uno  "  (Venice,  1501) ;  "  Averrois  Quies- 
tio  in  Libro  Priorum  "  ("  Analytics. "  Venice.  1497); 
Averroes'  commentary  on  Plato's  "Republic"  ("De 
Hegimine    Civitatis");    "Averrois  Commentatio 

[SummaJ  in  Meteora  Aristotelis,"  with 
Into  Latin,  fragmcntsfrom  Averroes'  Middle  Com- 

mcntary  (ib.  1488);  "Averrois  Com- 
mentatio [Media]  in  Metaph.  Aristotelis."  l.-vil. 
(ib.  1560);  Averroes'  proem  to  the  Large  Commen- 
tary on  Aristotle's  "Metaphysics,"  xii.;  Averroes' 
"I>e  Substantia  Orbis";  "Spcrma."  Dclmedigo's 
protector,  Pico  de  Mirandola,  translated  at  the  same 
time  the  commentary  of  Menahem  Hccnnati  on  the 
Pentateuch,  the  "Hokmat  ha-Xefcah "  ("Seientia 
Anima-  ")  of  Eleazar  of  Worms,  and  the  "Sefer  ha- 
Maalot"  of  Shem-Tob  Falaquera.  The  teacher  of 
Pico  de  Mirandola,  Flavius  Mithridatcs,  translated 
thirty-eight  fragments  of  various  cabalistic  works, 
Mairnonides'  epistle  on  resurrection,  I^evi  ben  Oer- 
shon's  commentary  on  Canticles,  and  Judah's 
"Ma'amar  ha-Hawwayah  ha-Hekkeshiyyah  "  ("Ser- 
mo  de  Oeneratione  Syllogismorum  Simplicium  et 
Compositorum  in  Omni  Figure  "). 

Very  important  contributions  to  Latin  literature 
from  the  Jewish  mystical  writings  were  made  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  by  Cardinal  ..Egidius  de  Viterbo,  who 
translated  the  Zohar,  "Ginnat  Egoz,"  "Sefer 
Raziel,"  "Ma  areket  Elahut."  "'Eser  Seflror,"  and 
other  cabalistic  works.  Among  the  translations  of 
purely  scientific  works  made  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  most  noteworthy  are  those  of  Abraham  de 
Balmes,  Kalonymus  ben  Judah  (Maestro  Calo),  Ja- 
cob Mantino.  and  Moses  Alutino.  Abraham  de 
Balmes  translated  Ibn  Haitham's  astronomical  work 
("  Liber  de  Mundo")from  the  Hebrew  version  of 
Jacob  ben  Muchir  ibn  Tibbon,  and  the  "  farewell 
letter  "  or  the  Arabic  philosopher  Ibn  Baga  or  A  vera- 
pace  ("Epistouc  Expeditionis  ").  Kalonymus  ben 
Judah  translated  Zcrahiah  ha  Levi's  Hebrew  version 
of  Ghazall's  "Tahafut  al-Falasifah  "  ("Dcstruc- 
tio,"  Vcuice,  1527),  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon's  Hebrew 
version  of  Averroes'  treatise  on  the  Intellect  ("  De 
Conversionc  Intellectus,"  ib.),  and  Moses  ibn  Tib- 
bon's Hebrew  version  of  Alpetragius'  treatise  on 
astronomy  (Venice,  1581).  The  translations  of  Ja- 
cob Mantino  were:  "  Paraphrasis  Averrois  de  Par- 
tibuset  Generatione  Animalium,"  with  the  commen- 
tary of  Levi  ben  Gershon :  Averroes'  compendium 
of  Aristotle's  "  Metaphysics  " ;  the  Middle  Commen- 
tary on  Aristotle's  "Isagoge";  books  l.-iv.  of 
"Topics  "and  "Poetics"  (Venice,  1550);  a  commen- 
tary on  Plato's  "  Republic  " ;  proem  to  the  Large 
Commentary  on  the  third  book  of  Aristotle's  treatise 
on  the  soul;  proem  to  book  xii.  of  Aristotle's 
"Metaphysics";  the  Middle  Commentary  on  Aris- 
totle's "Physics";  Averroes'  medical  work  "Col- 
llget " ;  the  first  book  of  Avicenna's  "  Canon  " ;  Mai- 
rnonides' "8hemonah  Peraklm."  Moses  Alatino 
translated  Moses  ibn  Tibljon's  Hebrew  version  of 
Themistius'  paraphrase  of  the  four  books  of  Aris- 
totle's "De  Calo"  (Venice,  1574);  Avicenna's 
"Canon";  Nathan  ha-Mc'ati's  Hebrew  version  of 
Galen's  commentary  on  a  work  of  Hippocrates  ("  De 
Acre,  Aquis  et  Locis  ").   Among  other  works  trans- 


lated into  Latin  in  the  sixteenth  century  were: 
Ezobi's  "Ka'arat  Keacf"(by  Heuchlin,  Tubingen, 
1512-14,  and  Jean  Mereier,  Paris,  1561);  Levita's 
"Tlshbi  "  (by  Paul  Fagius,  1541,  who  translated  also 
the  "Alfabeta  de  Bra  Sira"  and  the  "Sefer  Ama- 
nalt ");  Benjamin  of  Tudela's  travels  (by  Arias  Mon- 
tauas);  the  travels  of  Eldad  ha-Daul  (by  G.  Gene- 
brard,  Paris,  1584) ;  Levita's  grammatical  works  and 
Mairnonides'  treatise  on  logic  (by  Selmstian  Mon- 
ster, Basel.  1524  et  ar^..  who  translated  also  the  Yo- 
sippon.  1529-41);  and  a  list  of  the  613  command- 
ments from  "SeMaO  "  (1583). 

With  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  era  of 
Latin  translations,  from  the   Hebrew,  of  Arabic 
scientific  works  ended,  ami  the  Jews  ceased  to  serve 
as  intermediaries  between  the  civilizations  of  the 
East  and  the  West.    The  work  dropped  by  them 
was  taken  up  by  Christians,  who  had  acquire  from 
Jews  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental 
languages,  and  who  made  Latin  trans- 
Christian    lationsof  many  Jewish  writings  of  the 
Transla-    Middle  Ages.    Foremost  among  these 
tors       translators,  in  the  first  half  of  thesev- 
into  Latin,  enteenth  century,  were  the  Huxtorfs; 

the  elder  Buxtorf  translated  the  Bib- 
lical concordance,  "  Me'ir  Netib,"  of  Isaac  Nathan 
ben  Kalonymus  and  the  "Iggeret  Shelomim  "  ("In- 
stitutio  Epistolaris  Hebraica,  sive  de  Conscrihendis 
Epistolis  Liber,  cum  Epistolarum  Hebraicarum  Ceil- 
turia,"  Basel,  1610);  the  younger  Buxtorf,  Johan- 
nes, translated  Mairnonides'  "March  Nebuklm" 
("  Doctor  Perplcxorum,"  Basel.  1629)  and  Judah  ha- 
Levi's  "Cuzari  ■  ("Liber  Cosri,"  ib.  1660).  Among 
the  other  Jewish  works  translated  in  the  same  cen- 
tury the  most  noteworthy  were:  Lipman-Muhl- 
hausen's  "Sefer  ha-Nizzahon  "  (by  John  Heinrich 
Klendinger,  Altdorf,  1645);  the  disputations  of  R. 
Jehiel  and  of  Nahmanides;  Isaac  Troki's  "  Huzuk 
Emnnah  " ;  the  "  Toledot  Yeshu  " ;  the  "  travels  "  of 
R.  Pethahiah  and  the  "Megillat  Wenz"  (by  Wu 
genseil) ;  Cordovero's  "  ttirdes  Rimmouim  "  ("  De 
Sanctissima  Trinitute  Contra  Judnros,"  by  Joseph 
Ciantes,  Rome,  1664);  Leon  de  Modena's  dialogue 
on  the  subject  of  gambling  (by  August  Pfeifer. 
Wittenberg,  1665;  also  by  Thomas  Hyde,  Oxford, 
1698,  who  translated  Farlssol's  "Iggeret  Orhot 
Olam."  under  the  title  "Tractatusltinerum  Mundi." 
ib.  1691);  the  commentaries  of  Abravanel  ami  others 
on  Joshua;  Moses  Kindii's  "  Intrniluctio  ad  Scien- 
tiam";  Joseph  Yahya's  commentary  on  Daniel; 
"  Itincrerum  Benjaminis  of  Tudela  "  (by  Constantin 
l'Empereur);  the  "  Alphabet  of  Ben  Sira,"  "  Megillat 
Antiochus,"  "Otiot  de  Rabbi  'Akiha."  a  part  of 
Eldad  ha-Dani's  mythical  travels,  and  Azariah  ilei 
Rossi's  "Me'or  "Enayim"  (all  by  Bartolocci  in  his 
"  Bibliotheca  Magna  Rabhinica  ") ;  Abravanel  "s  com- 
mentary on  Daniel  (by  Hottinger);  the"Idra  Rub- 
bah."  the  "Idra  Zuta."  the  "Sifra  de  Zeni  uta,"  the 
cabalistic  essays  of  Napbtali  Herz  and  Jacob  El- 
lmnan,  the  "Sha'arha-Shamaylm"  of  Abraham  Cohen 
ile  Hcrrera,  and  severalof  the  writingsof  Isaac  Luria 
(by  Knorr  von  Rosenroth  in  his  "  Kabbala  Denu 
data."  Sulzbuch.  1677-78):  Mairnonides'  hilkot 
"'Abodat  Yom  ha-Kippurim."  "Han,cz  u-Mazzah." 
"Kiddush  ha-Hodesh,"  "Ta'aniyot,"  "Seder  ha- 
Abo,lah,"and  "Seder  h«-Korbo"not "  (by  Dud  wig 
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Complcgue  dc  Weil,  who  translated  also  Abrulmm 
Yagel's  catechism.  "Lckab  Tob");  the  first  part  of 
Oans's  "?cmah  Tob  "  (by  Wilhelm  Varot  ami  also 
by  Voisin);  Zacuto's  "Sefer  litt-Yubaaiu,"  various 
parts  of  Maimonides'  "  Miahnch  Tomb,"  and  part  of 
the  account  of  the  travels  of  the  Karaite  Samuel 
ben  David ;  Maimonides'  "  Yad,"  Talmud  Torah  and 
Tcshuhah  (by  Robert IM  Cluverius). 

Among  the  I^atin  translations  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  most  noteworthy  an-:  part  of  Maimon- 
ides' "Misli neb  Torah"  and  extracts  from  the  rab- 
binical commentaries  on  Psalms  (by  Heinrich  Jacob 
Basluiysen.  Hanover.  1705;  Hanau,  1712);  the"Sefer 
liaTappuah"  ("Biga  Disscrtationum,"  G  lessen, 
1706);  Rashi's  commentary  on  the  Bible  and  the 
"  Yosippou  "  (by  John  Frederick  Breithaupt,  Gotha, 
1707,  1710);  the  Karaite  Mordecai  ben  Nissim's 
"  Dod  Mordekal "  (-  Notltia  Karaeorum  ex  Tractate 
Mardochai,"  by  Wolf,  who  translated  also  various 
fragments  of  Jewish  writings  in  his  "  Bibliotheca  Hc- 
bnea  ") ;  selections  from  the  commentaries  of  Itashi, 
Abnivanel,  Ibn  Ezra,  and  Isaiah  di  Tram  on  Joshua, 
and  Moses  Nakdan's  "Sba'ar  ha- Neginot "("' Porta 
Accentuum,"  by  John  Georg  Abicht);  a  part  of 
Elijah  Levita's  "Shibre  Luhot"  (by  Nagel,  Altdorf, 
1758-71);  portions  of  the  "Tahkemoni"  (by  In-): 
Jedaiah  Bedersi's  "  Belli nat  "Olam"  (by  Uchtmann); 
the  "Seder  'Olam  Hubbub  "  (by  Eduard  Maier). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  which  have 
been  translated  from  Hebrew  into  modern  lauguages: 

English.  Aristotle.  Pseud.v :  " Sefer  ha-Tappuah."  od  the 
Immortality  ..f  the  soul  (by  Isidor  Kalisch,  lh-ir-.it.  1882). 

Bedersi :  "  Beblnat  ha-'Olatn"  (by  Tobias  Goodman). 

Benjamin  of  Tuck-la:  "Mm'-.i"  (by  Asher.  Umdna.  18*01- 

HayyuJ,  JuUah  :  "  Two  Treatises  on  Verba  CoDtalninir  Treble 
and  Ikiuble  Letters."  and  the  "  Treatise  on  Punctuation  "  (by 
John  W.  Nutt,  London  and  Berlin.  1870). 

Joseph  tui-Kohen :  "  DM  ha-Yamlm "  (by  Blallobtottky. 
London,  1834  -Kit. 

Judah  al-Harixi:  Portions  of  the  "TabkcraiMll"  (by  F.  de 
Sola  Meudc*.  In  "  Jew.  rbron."  Uiiidon,  1873). 

Judah  ha- Levi:  Poems  (by  M.  Brealau,  In  "Glnze  Oxford," 
London,  l^'-l  :  Edward  (i.  King.  In  "  Jew.  yuan.  Rev."  vll.  4<U  ; 
Joseph  Jacotis.  In  "Jewish  IdeaU  " :  Kmma  Lazarus.  "  Songs  of 
a  Semite."  New  York,  1882;  Lady  Magnus.  "Jewish  Portrait*," 
London.  18H7;  A.  Luea*.  In  "Jewish  Year  Book,"  London, 
1««<:  Nina  Davis,  "Songs of  an  Exile."  Philadelphia,  1901). 

Levlnsohn:  "  Efea  Damlm"  (by  Loewe,  London.  1M0>. 

I.evlta,  Elijah  :  "  Massoret  ha-Maasorah  "  (by  Ch.  I).  Giusburg. 
liondon.  1887). 

Maimonides:  "Morch  Nebuklin"  (by  Michael  Fnedlander, 
London):  part*  of  the  "  Mlshneh  Torah"  (by  H.  Bernard  and 
E.  Solowcycxlk.  Hi.  18«3l. 

Mapii,  Abraliaai:  "Ababat  Zlyyon"  (by  Frank-JaCe.  Lon- 
don,  18*7). 

NI.'U>.  I*vld:  "Ma|leh  Dan"  (by  Loewe,  London.  1842). 
Pellmhlab  of  Hegeiuiburg:    "MaasaVt"  tby  Benbch.  Lon- 
don. MM). 

Rotuanclll :  "Massa*  ba-Arab"  (by  Schlller-Szlneaay,  Cam- 
bridge. 1887). 

Schwarz:  "  Dlbre  Yosef,"  v<  graphy  of  Palestine  (by  Isaac 
Leescr.  Philadelphia,  1S.V1). 

Trokl.  Abraham :  "  Hlzzuk  Emunah  "  ("  Faith  Strengthened." 
by  M.  Moealt*.  London.  MM). 

"  Yashar.  Sefer  ha-"  (by  Mordecai  Soah,  New  York.  1840). 

"  Yezirah,  Sefer"  (by  Isidor  Kalisch.  |877>. 

Yoslppon:  Part*  (by  Ga*ter,  in  "  Jerabmeel."  London, 
iwe). 

French.  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra:  "  Ma'adanne  Melek  "  ("De- 
lice*  novates,  ou  lu  Jeu  des  Echoes,"  by  Uolhienderskl,  Paris, 
1854  . 

Alfniisl,  Pclrus:  "Sefer  llanok,"  tales  (by  Ptcques). 

Bedartt,  Jedalab  beu  Abraham:  "Bebinat  ha-'Ouun"  (by 
Philip-*-  Aquinas  and  Michel  Beer). 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  :  "  Massa-ol "  (by  Jean  Philippe  Boratler. 
PnrK  lr.M). 


Bllla.  David  ben  Yom-Tob  ibn:  "  Yesodot  ba-Maakil  "  iby  8. 
Klein.  Met*,  184»). 

Cam,  Joseph :  Shulban  "Aruk  (extract*  from  the  first  and 
second  parts  under  the  title  "Rltueldu  udaUune,"  by  Pavly 
and  Nevlaaky.  Orleans,  189*- 19011. 

Eldad  ha-Danl  (trans!,  by  ( armoly,  Brussels.  1834). 

Joseph  ba-Kohen  :  "  'Emek  ba-Baka"  (*'  Vallee  des  Pleura," 
by  Julian  BtS,  Paris,  HN). 

Judah  al-l.larizt :  "Tahkemoni"  (by  Carmoly,  Rruaaela,  1843- 
1844  ;  parts  were  translated  by  Bylvestre  de  Sacy). 

Malnxmldes :  Treatise  on  poisons  ("TraJU5  de  Poison*,"  by  I. 
M.  Rabblnowlex.  Parta,  18tt5>:  "  Morab  Nebuklm  "  ("Uuide  des 
f  jwrva,"  by  S.  Munk.  Paris.  I86«i. 

Modena.  I>n>n  of :  Dialogue  on  the  subject  of  gambling  ("  Le 
Joueur  fonvertl,"  by  Carmolyi. 

PeUiabiah  of  Regenshurg :  "Sibbub  Rab  Petabyah  "  (by  Car- 
moly, who  translated  also,  under  the  title  "  lUtu-ralrea  de  la  Terre 
Salnle,"  account*,  by  various  writers,  of  travels  in  Palestine). 

German.  Ai-mt»,  Iwiac  :  "  Menorat  ha-Ma'or "  (by  Jacob 
Raphael  F&rstenthal.  Brealau,  1844). 

fort-on-tlie-Maln.  1882). 

Abraham  ibn  Ezra :  "  Yesod  Mora  "  (by  Michael  Crelzenach. 
Mayenc*.  1840). 

Albo,  Joseph:  "Refer  ha-'lkkarlm "  (by  W.  Schlessinger, 
Frankfort-on-tne-Malu,  1844). 

ArtsUitle,  Paeudo-:  "Sefer  ba-Tappuab"  (byJ.Muaen,  Lem- 
berg,  1873i. 

flab y a  lien  Joseph:  "IJobot  ha-l«babot"  (by  FQratenthal, 
Brealau,  1835.  and  by  Baumgarten  and  8tern.  Vienna,  1854). 

Bederai,  Jedalab:  "  Bakkaahat  ba-Memim"  (by  Benjamin 
Wolf  Prerau.  Brflnn,  179U);  "  Behinat  •Olam"  (by  Isaac  Auer- 
bach,  Hlrsti  ben  Melr,  Joel  ben  Joseph  Faust,  Stmsou  Hambur- 
ger, Auerbarb,  J-  Levy,  Josepb  Hlrsbfeld.  Stern  (In  verse],  and 
Judah  Kron). 

Benjamin  of  Tudela:  "Masaa'ot"  (by  Mordecai  Drucker, 
Amsterdam.  IHDI). 

Carm. >ly :  "  Maimonides  und  Seine  Zelbrenossen  "  i  Frankforl- 
on-the-Maln.  1840). 

Caro.  Joseph  :  Shulban  "Aruk  (by  H.  1/iwe,  Vienna,  1896,  and 
by  Kr.  Lederer.  1807-1901). 

Crescas.  Uaadal :  The  OfUj  chapter  of  the  "Or  Adonal  "  (by 
Philip  Blocb.  1879). 

Duran,  ProOat :  "  Al  Tebl  ka-Aboteka  "  (by  Gelcer.  In  "  Wis*. 
S5e.lt,  Jttd.  Tbeol."  iv.). 

Eldad  ha-Danl  < Dessau.  1700:  Jessnllz,  17X1;  and  In  Eisen- 
menger's  "  Entdecktea  Judenthum."  II.  587). 

Epbralm  of  B«tnn :  The  persecutions  by  the  Crusaders  (by  S. 
Baer.  Berlin,  18KJ). 

FrancU.  Immanuel:  "Metek  Refataylm"  ("Die  Hebr&Lsche 
Verskumt,"  by  Martin  Hartmann,  Berlin,  1894). 

Uusdal.  Abraham:  "Ben  ha-Meiek  weha-Naxir"  ("Prinz 
und  Dervlarh."  by  Wolf  Alois  Meisel.  Stettin.  1847). 

Isaac  Israeli:  "Sefer  ha- Yesodot"  Iby  8.  Fried.  Fraukfort- 
on-Uie-Maln.  IS00). 

Joseph  ba-Kohen : "  'Emek  ha-Baka  "  (by  Wiener.  Lilpsic, 
1868). 

Judah  al-Hartzi:  "Tahkemoni"  (by  K&mpf,  Berlin.  184ft); 
"  Miusare  ba-Filosuflm  "  (by  J.  LOwenUial). 

Judah  ba-LevI:  "Cuzari"  (by  D.  Caasel  and  Jelowlrz.  Lel|>- 
rtc,  1841)  ;  poems  (by  Zunz,  Ut-lger,  Kampf,  Sachs,  Slelnschnel- 
der.  Heller,  and  Sulxbucb). 

Kalonymiislten  Kalonymua  :  "  Eben  Bo  ban  "  (by  Slnaes  Elsen- 
stadt,  or.  according  to  Zedm-r.  by  KaUenellenbogen.  Sulzbach, 
17(6:  In  condensed  prose  by  W.  Metael.  Budapest.  187»). 

Lebenaohn.  Mi. -a>i  Joseph:  "Shire  Bat  Zlyyon"  ("Keaange 
Zion's."  by  Joshua  Steinberg.  «  Una,  1HH»). 

U^vlnsohn:  "  Me*  Damlm  "  (by  Albert  Katz.  Berlin.  1884i. 

I-evlta.  Elijah :  "  Maaaoret  ha-Maasorah  "  (by  Mayer  Gottlieb. 
1772). 

Mulmonlde*  :  "Moreh  Nehuktm"  (the  Drat  part  by  Fursten- 
thal.  Kruloschln.  1H30;  the  wxiond,  by  M.  Slelu,  Vienna,  18B4 : 
the  third,  by  Seheyer.  Frankf.irt-on-U>e.»lain,  MSW>;  "  Millat 
ha-Hlggayon  "  (by  M.  8.  Neumann.  Vienna,  1822;  by  Helll*»rg. 
Brealau,  18281;  introduction  to  the  Mlahnah  ("Da*  JQdlsche 
TradlUonswoien  "  (by  Fflrstenthal.  Brealau.  1844);  treat Im- ou 
poison*  ("Gifte  und  Ihre  llellungen."  by  M.  Sleln-w-hnelder. 
Berlin,  18ZI);  essays  on  hygiene  (by  D.  WlnU-rnlUC  184:)). 

Mapu,  Abraham:  "Ababat  Zlyyon"  ("Tamar,"  by  8.  Man- 
delkem.  I^lpalc,  1B8S). 

Mendelssohn.  Moses:  "Sefer  ba-Nefeah"  (by  David  Frled- 
lilnder.  Berlin.  1887). 

Modena,  l>-on  of  :  Dialogue  on  gambling  (by  Frii-drii  h  Al- 
bert Oirlstlanl.  1S38);  uieahrldge.1  commentary  on  the  Passover 
ilaggadahof  Isaac  AbravaneUenUUed  "ZeU  Esh"(FttrU>.  1804). 
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Translation* 
Transliteration 


lUudil !  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (Prague,  1833  98). 

Kosenfeld :  "  Tenubot  Sadeh,"  poems  and  epigrams  (by 
rurstenthal.  Breslau.  ' 

Saadla  :  "  Etnunol  wote'ol  "  (bv  Julius  FOrst,  Leipstr,  1845 ; 
Uie  Introduction  and  flrat  chapter,  by  Philip  Blurb.  1HT»». 

Schweitzer:  "Maxkeret  Ababab"  (metrically  translated  by 
Furstembal.  Breslau.  1841). 

Verna,  Solomon :  "  Sbebet  Yebudah  "  (by  Wiener.  Hanover. 
ISM). 

Wiener:  "Gezerot  Outran"  (by  Jehlel  Michael  Morowey- 
e*vk.  Cracow.  18621. 

Italian.  Bahya:  "Tokabah"  (by  Deborah  Ascarelll,  Ven- 
ice. 1«1>. 

Bedenri.  Jedalah:  "Behlnat  "Olam"  (In  "Antolotfa  Israeli- 
tiea."  ism.. 

Judah  al-Harlzl:  "Mtshle  Hakamtm "  '  Mottl  dl  Dlversl 
Sainrl."  by  Simon  Massarani). 

Jitdab  ha-l^vl:  "Catuonlere  Sacra  dl  (Jluda  Levlta"  (by  8. 
de  Benedettl.  1'taa,  1871 1. 

Lu/zatlo.  8.  D. :  "Derek  Ere?"  ("It  Falso  Progreaso,"  by 
Pontreinoll,  Padua.  187»|. 

Maimonlde* :  "  Mnreb  Nebuklm  "  (by  Jedldiah  Hoses  of  Re- 
catuiti.  158U,  and  by  D.  J.  Muroiil,  1870). 

MlzrahU  Elijah  :  Part  of  the  "Uefer  ha-MUpar"  (by  M.  Stein- 
Schneider.  Rome,  lsfltii. 

Node  na,  Leon  of:  The  abridged  commentary  of  Abravanel 
on  the  Passover  llatrgadah.  entitled  "Zell  Esh." 

Moses :  "  Vita  e  Morte  de  Mooe  "  (by  Benedettl  de  Balvatore). 

Rletl,  Moses :  The  second  part  of  the  "  Mlkdasb  Me*a|."  en- 
titled "  Me'on  ha-Hho'allm  "  (by  Deborah  Ascarelll.  Venice,  1601). 

Solomon:  "Clavls  Solotnoubj"  (by  Abraham  Colomll. 

Russian.  Abramovlrh:  "Ha-Abot  weha-Banlm"  ("Otiy 
1  DyelL."  by  Ijeo  Rlenatok,  St.  Petersburg.  1887). 

Brandstadler:  "MorUekal  Klxwlz"  (In  "Tevrelskaya  Blbllo- 
teka"i. 

Eichhorn  :  "  Ha-Kerab"  (by  Osip  Rabblnovirh.  1847). 

Joshua  ben  David  of  Samoscz:  "  Zuk  ba-'Ittlin  "  ("Dyedstolya 
Vremlon."  by  Moses  Berlin). 

Nathan  Nata  of  Hanover:  "  Yewen  Mezulah  "  (by  8.  Mandel- 
kern.  St.  Petersburg',  1878). 

rellVfcm  Uranst.  wnna?  187«™ '  °D  c"U","c'ty  of  **  Mo*,,° 
Spanish.  Abnerof  Rurgns:  "  Mnreb  ?edek  "  ("  El  Mostador 

de  Justlcla"):  "Mllbamot  Adonal"  ("Las  Balaltasde  Dins"). 
Alguadcz.  Mclr :  Prescriptions  for  various  diseases  (by  Joseph 

ba-Konen). 

Kali  y  a  ben  Joseph  Ibn  Pakuda :  "  Hobol  ha-Le  babel  "  (by  Jo- 
seph Pardo,  Amsterdam,  1810). 

Elijah  de  Vl<las:  Several  sections  of  the  "  Reshlt  llokmah" 
(by  David  Cohen  Lara,  under  the  Utlu  "Trnlado  del  Temur 
Divlno."  Amsterdam.  1833). 

"  Hint. iik.  8«fer  ha-"  :  Anonymous  work  on  the  precepts,  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Jonah  tierondl :  Ethical  work  (by  Joseph  Shalom  Gallego.  or 
Gallgo.  under  the  title  "Sendroe  [Sendero]  de  Vldas,"  Amster. 
dam.  1840). 

Judah  ha-Levt :  "  Cuzarl "  (by  Jacob  Abendana). 

Malmonldea:  ("Traladode  l(«  Artlculns  de  la  Ley  Dlvina," 
by  David  Cohen  de  Lara,  Amsterdam.  10&2):  commentary  on  the 
Mlshnah  (by  Jacob  Abendana). 

For  (.t  Iter  translations  from  and  into  tlm  Hebrew 
sec  Hhii.e  Translations ;  Mahzor;  Talmcd. 
j.  I.  Bit. 

TRANSLITERATION. -Into  Hebrew :  The 

Greek  and  Latin  words  which  entered  into  the  lan- 
guugeof  the  Hebrewsare  transcribed  in  the  Talmud. 
Midrash.  and  Targutn  according  to  purely  phonclic 
principles,  their  etymologies  being  entirely  disre- 
garded. Besides  the  lack  in  Hebrew  of  that  rich 
system  of  vocalization  which  characterizes  the  Latin, 
and  especially  the  Greek,  the  alphabets  of  these  lan- 
guages Include  characters  which  are  not  represented 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  therefore  their  transliteration  is 
attended  with  many  complications;  sometimes  it  is 
even  very  difficult  to  detect  the  root  of  the  tran- 
scribed word.  The  Hebrew  consonants  represent 
the  following  Greek  and  Latin  equivalents:  3=/? 
orub,"Tor*4p."*orHfn;  )  =  y  or  ug"and  some- 
times also  «  ;  T  =  dor  ud";  1  =  the  Latin 


and  sometimes  also  ft  or  14 b";  |  =  (  or  "r"  and 
sometimes  also  a;  n  =  *;  Q  =  "  and  also  r  or 
"t";  <  =  the  Latin  "j":  3  =  x  and  sometimes 
also  «;  ^  -  >  or  "1  * ;  D  =  f  or  "  m  " ;  j  =  for 
"n";  y  has  no  equivalent  either  in  Greek  or  in 
Latin :  B  =  w  or  ■  p  "  and  *  or  "  f " ;  V  =  ";  p  =  *  or 
"  k  "ami  the  Latin  "q";  -)  =  por"r";  e»  =  <r;  D  =  ". 
The  Greek  double  letters  f  and  y>are  respectively 
represented  by  Dp  or  D3.  and  by  OB  The  nasal 
sounds  Yti  )*.  TX  are  rcprotluced  in  a  manner  analo- 
gous to  the  Latin,  Uyriac,  Arabic,  etc.,  as,  for  in- 
stance. t6jJtt  for  ayyiXof,  »piJK  for  drd)*?,  «3T)p 
for  no)  x'l-  The  Latin  and  Greek  vowels  are  tran 
scribed  as  follows:  a  by  K.  sometimes  by  y  orn:  r 
or  "e"  by  K.  sometimes  by  y  or  \  /  by  K.  'K. 
or o  by  k,  \h,  or  v.  '/  by  'K  or  \  less  frequently  I  y 
n :  «  by  ik  or  1 ;  at  ( I<atin  "  re  ")  by  or  ' ;  «  by  * : 
«  by  K  or';  w  by  'M,  or  3K:  «'  by  \H.  'IK.  or 
«K .  o" (Latin  "  u  ")  by  IK  or  V  The  hiatus  Ifl  alwa\  I 
neglected,  while  lioth  the  spiritusasperand  the  spir- 
Hub  lenis  are  scrupulously  represented,  the  former  by 
n  ami  the  latter  by  K  The  aspirated  !>  is  indicatt  <l 
by  m  or  in ;  even  internal  aspiration  occurs,  as,  for 
instance,  pnnjD  for  awiifuov.  However,  the  vow- 
els are  not  always  kept  intact,  but  are  often  inter- 
changed contrary  to  the  rule.  Syllables  are  fre- 
quently elided  by  apocope,  apheresis,  and  especially 
syncope. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Arabic  language  by  the 
Jews  residing  in  Moslem  countries,  the  Jewish  wri 
ters  treating  of  subjects  pertaining  to  religion  and 
Judaism  were  forced  in  some  degree  to  conform  to 
the  culture  of  the  people  for  whom  they  wrote, 
the  great  mass  of  whom,  though  speaking  Arabic  ns 
their  mother  tongue,  were  not  able  to  read  it.  Jew- 
ish authors,  or  at  least  those  among  them  whose 
works  were  destined  for  the  common  people,  were 
therefore  compelled  to  transliterate  their  Arabic  into 
Hebrew  characters.    The  system  of  transliteration 
generally  adopted  by  them  was  as  follows:  For  each 
Arabic  letter  the  corresponding  .  ,  . 
Hebrew  was  given.   The  letters,  Y  Jfi  ^jfi  >  T* 
which  have  no  equivalents  in  _  ^" 
Hebrew,  were  represented  by  jbyish.  with  dots 
above  or  below  the  letters  except  in  the  case  of  the  j, 

which,  when  dotted,  corresponds  to  and  not  to 
p  .  In  some  writings  both  ltJff  and  are  ren- 
dered by  a  dotted  V.  In  vocalized  texts  the  vowel- 
points  are  reproduced  cither  by  the  same  signs  as  are 
used  in  the  Arabic  or  bv  the  vowel  letters  ^K;  the 
"hamza."  the  "waslah,"  and  the  "Ushdid"  are  al- 
ways rendered  by  the  same  signs  as  in  the  Arabic. 
Indeed,  the  transliteration  into  Hebrew  from  Hie 
Arabic  is  the  most  simple  and  the  easiest,  since,  with 
the  exception  of  the  six  letters  mentioned,  which  arc 
always  transcritied  in  the  same  way,  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  each  Arabic  letter  finds  an  exact  equivalent 
in  Hebrew.  Far  more  complicated  is  the  system  of 
transliteration  from  the  Persian,  which  includes  four 
additional  characters  that  have  no  equivalents  either 
in  Arabic  or  in  Hebrew ;  even  the  purely  Arabic 
characters  have  not  always  the  same  sound  in  both 
languages,  and  their  transcription  in  Hebrew  is 
variable.  Thus  in  the  older  Judwo-Persian  literary 
productions  the  system  of  transliteration  is  different 
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Ihut  used  in  more  recent  writings  in  Bokhara. 
In  the  former  3  is  frequently  written  with  dagcsh 
wlien  it  designates  *b"  and  without  dagcsh  when 
it  stands  for  "  w  ";  3  with  or  without  dageah  corrc- 

1  to  the  Persian  *J !  3  corresponds  to  ^  ^ 
and  also  to  ')  ;  1  represents  the  i,  and  sometimes 
also  the  ^ ;  3  with  or  without  dagcsh  represents 
i!  and  0  -  U"  .  D  with  rafeh  =  ,J.  with- 
out it  *ff  In  the  vocalized  texts  the  long  "5"  is 
indicated  by  the  vowel  letter  «  or  by  kamez:  short 
"a"  or  "e"  is  di -signaled  either  by  shcwa  or  by  K 
short  "  ft  "  is  designated  by  the  vowel  letter  1 ;  short 
"I"  by  the  vowel  letter  \    Iu  the  modern  writings 

four  forms  of  3  are  used:  (1)  1  for         (2)  J  for  the 

t  ;  (-1)  j  for   I  ;  and  (4)  3  for  5L« 

The  use  of  Hebrew  characters  for  foreign  words  or 
sentences  was  introduced  into  France  in  the  tenth 
century.  Some  Biblical  or  Talmudical  commenta- 
tors, in  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  a  word  or  sentence  not  easily  explained  in 
Hebrew,  accompanied  the  Hebrew  word  or  sentence 
with  an  equivalent  in  the  vernacular.  With  the 
exception  of  the  following  letters,  the  method  of 
transliteration  adopted  by  these  commentators  is  the 
same  as  tliat  used  in  the  Talmud  for  the  I,ntin  con- 
sonants: "c"  before  "a,"  "o."  "u,"  or  in  combine- 
tion  with  "li  "  is  represented  by  p.  and  In-fore  "e." 
ui."  "y,"  or  when  it  is  provided  with  a  cedilla  ("<;  "). 
by  V;  "  S  "  In* fore  "a,"  "o,"  "  u  "  is  reproduced  by  3. 
and  before  "e."  "I,"  "y,"  by  t;  double  "a"  is  repre- 
sented by  V;  "  j "  by  a  single  or  double  *,  and  some- 
times also  by  3.  as.  for  instance,  Vt3'3  (=  "  jeter  "); 
"gn"  is  rendered  by  a  single  or  double',  and  also 
by  3:  "n"  is  often  eliminated  in  the  transliteration, 
as,  for  instance,  C3DK  I  =  "enfant  "),  anil  D  is  often 
rendered  by  3,  as,  for  instance,  [13  ( =  "  norn  ") ;  "  h  "  is 
rendered  by  K  or  » ;  "  x  "  and  "  z  "  by  C  or  V;  "v"is 
rendered  by  3  or  V  The  system  of  transliteration  of 
the  simple"  vowels  "a."  "e."  "I,"  "O,"  BU."  uy  "  is 
the  same  as  that  used  in  the  Talmud  for  the  Latin, 
their  pronunciation  being  identical  in  both  languages : 
"a"  =  K:  "o"  ami  "u"  =  1;  and  "c,"  "i,"»y  "  = '. 
The  accentuated  "e"  is  sometimes  rendered  by  a 
double  ',  and  the  mute  "c  "  at  the  end  of  a  word  by 
K  or  n  or  by  both.  As  to  the  diphthongs,  uai," 
"ei,"  "ie"  are  represented  by  a  single  or  double  ', 
with  or  without  K:  e.g..  MJ**Sk  (=  "halelne"),  p3 
(=  -bfeo");  uol.* "aui,"  "aeu,"  and  "curare  re- 
produced by  a  single  or  double  '  preceded  by  1,  as, 
for  Instance.  t6'1D  (=  "  feulllc  ").  tCO"lK  (  = 
"flenTie")}  "au  "  and  "eau  "  are  rendered  by  K  or  1 
or  by  botli ;  "  eu  "  and  uou  "  almost  always  by  1. 

With  the  single  exception  of  "a."  which  is  some- 
times rendered  by  n  instead  of  k.  the  simple  vowels 
arc  transliterated  in  Juiheo  Spanish,  or  Ijidino.  In 
the  same  way  as  in  French.  The  Spanish  diph- 
thongs, being  very  limited  in  number,  and  each  of 
the  vowels  being  pronounced,  present  no  difficulty  : 
thus  "ei,"  "ey."  and  "ie"  are  always  rendered  by  a 
double  ',  while  "  io,"  * ya,"and  "  yo  "  are  reproduced 
by  either  a  double  or  a  single  "ia"  is  reproduced  by 
n  single  \  followed  by  K  or  n  or  both  Great  con- 
fusion reigns  in  the  transliteration  of  the  consonant*, 


many  of  which  are  indifferently  reproduced  by  va- 
rimis  Hebrew  letters,  while  the  same  Hebrew  letter 
may  reprewnt  many  Spanish.  Thus  Uie  soft  "*c"  is 
indifferently  represented  by  |,  D.  V.  and  "  f  "  and 
" g  "  are  rendered  by  n.  e.g.,  'Kin  <  =  "  fuc  ■),  KV3'n 
(=  "gencro");  "h"  by  3  (especially  ln-fore  "a-").  D. 
and  K.  and  when  occurring  at  the  beginning  or  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  it  is  frequently  omitted ;  "j"  by 
3.  fl,  T,  V,  and  sometimes  also  by ' ;  "  11 "  and  "  ft  "  by 
double';  "m"  and  "n"  often  interchange  in  the 
transliteration,  as.  for  instance,  'B3Kp  (=  "campe"), 
OXO  (=  "nos").  Metathesisof  "d  "  bcfore"r"  takes 
place  in  the  transliteration,  as,  for  instance,  mi 
(="verde"),  unTipK  ( =  " accordar ") ;  or  of  "r" 
before  "e,"  as,  for  instance.  rmKD  (="tarde">; 
"q"  preceding  "i"  is  rem h  red  by  «p;  "a"  =  0.  IT. 
and  f ;  "  x  "  s  V  ■  "l"  =  0  or  t-  The  other  conso- 
nants arc  represented  by  the  same  Hebrew  letters  as 
their  equivalents  in  I,4itln  or  French.  The  follow- 
ing first  two  verses  of  the  Bible  in  Ladino  and  in 
Spanish  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  method 
uf  transliteration :  en<>  n  *><k  iKnp  rc'DSiD  fK 
'K  nto3Ki  m'K  rrrc  ."6  'K  mMo  rb  'tt  en^"D 

'K  IDITSK  n  CDKD  13W  TTIipirK  "K  flN'TKII 

vvb  n  c"okb  K131C  '^"sioetk  in  b'ttn  id:ii 

w'KIJK  =  "En  principio  crio  el  Dins  los  cielos  y  la 
tierru.  Y  la  tierra  era  vagua  y  vacia  y  escuridad 
sobre  faces  del  abysmo,  y  viento  del  Dio  esmonieuse 
sobre  fac«-s  de  las  agues.  * 

The  transliteration  of  Italian  into  Hebrew 
differed  but  little  from  that  of  French  and  Span- 
ish. The  soft  -c"  was  represented  by  t.  D.  X. 
while  the  hard  "c,"  "ch."  and  "cch  "  were  rendered 
by  p;  "g"  before  "e,"  "I."  "I,"  or  "u."  and  "gg" 
were  rendered  by  a  single  or  double  ',  as,  for  in- 
stance, Til'  (=  "gludlce").  13ni'  (=  "glorno"), 
I'tyiD  (=  "  formaggio");  "gu"  and  "qu"  were 
generally  reproduced  by  13:  "s,"  "ss,"  and  "ac" 
were  rendered  by  T.  D.  and  f-  when  the  "c"  fol- 
lowing the  "  s  "  was  a  hard  one  they  were  rendered 
by  Dp  or  C'P  In  "«>">•'  caws  the  "t  "  was  rendered 
by  V.  as,  for  instance,  rtK'VeScD  (=  "stoltitia 
"z"  and  "  T.z "  were  reproduced  by  t.  V.  and 
and  in  some  cases  also  by  q.  The  vowels  were  ren- 
dered in  the  same  way  as  in  French,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  "o,"  which  in  Italian  was  represented 
by  K  or  IK  Instead  of  I.  The  diphthong  "ia"  was 
rendered  by  a  single  or  double  '  followed  by  rtK  or 
by  K  alone;  "Ie"  was  represented  by  a  single  or 
double  ';  "au  "  and  "ao"  by  IK;  "ac  "  by  a  double 
»!  the  vowels  which  are  not  pronounced  were  left 
out  altogether,  as.  for  instance,  £>'B1¥  (=  "ciottolo"). 
As  an  illustration  of  the  Italian  method  of  translit- 
eration the  following  verse  of  the  "Me'on  ha-Sho'a- 
lim  "  of  Moses  Hieti  may  serve,  which  was  translated 
into  Italian  by  Dcltorali  Ascarelli.  and  incorporated 
in  Hebrew  characters  iu  the  Human  Mabzor:  IK 

kp-tv  'p  n  nt3'3'D3'K  K"^i  nit3tntn  ffxrta 

IDn'3'3  KID  nKVIKS  'K    K"Vtri3  K0"S 

nein3KBD  =  * O tcropio ddratorl,  rogUtinflotta,  di 

ehi  cer«-o  pieta  gra/.ia  e  favore.  tuo  fonte  benedettO 
spanda  vita." 

Judging  from  the  Anglo-Jewish  contracts  of  the 
thirteenth  century  published  by  the  Anglo  Jewish 
Historical  Exhibition,  the  method  of 
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tion  into  Hebrew  from  the  English  differed  from  the 
French  or  Italian  only  in  those  consonants  and  vow- 
els which  have  a  special  pronunciation.  The  soft 
*o"  was  represented  by  V  or  P;  "ch"  by  p  or  ¥; 
"J"  ami  the  soft  "f"  by  a  single  or  double  »; 
"s"  or  "sa"  by  p,  *,  or?;  "th"  by  T.  CT.  or  no. 
followed  by  &  or  X:  by  11  or  U.    3  some 

times  stumis  for  p;  F)  for  Q ;  3  (rafeh)  for  )•  and 
3  for  O-  The  simple  vowels  were  transcribed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  French  ;  as  to  the  diphthongs,  "ai  " 
and  " ay  "  were  rendered  by  double  i ;  "  au  "  and  "  ou  " 
by  1,  KV  or  M;  "en"  and  "ee"  by  a  single';  "ei" 
by  a  single  or  double  l;  "la,"  "ie,"  ami  "ey  "  by  a 
double  or  single  '  followed  by  «  or  n  or  both ;  "oi " 
and  "oy  "  by  \>;  "ew  "  by  j'  or  by  V  In  the  trans- 
literation of  the  numerous  English  words  which  en- 
tered the  J ikbeo  German  in  the  English-speaking 
countries,  the  pronunciation  was  faithfully  pre- 
served. The  hard  "c,"  "ch,"  and  "q"are  repre- 
sented by  p.  while  the  soft  "c"  is  rendered  by  5f; 
the  "f  "  and  "p"  are  both  rendered  by  D.  with  the 
only  difference  that  for  the  former  the  D  is  rafeh, 
while  for  the  latter  it  is  with  a  dagesh ;  the  soft 
"g"  is  representeil  byCH:  the  "j"  by  BTl; 
or  "a*"  by  D;  " t "  by  e.  and  before  -ion"  by 
C ;  -  th  "  by  rn ;  "  v  "  by  3  (rafeh)  or  1 ;  "  w  "  by  n 
or  1K  According  to  the  English  pronunciation,  the 
"  a  "  is  represented  by  K  or  « ;  the  "  e  "  bv  y  or ' ;  the 
"i"  by  *  or  VK;  the  "o"  by  );  the  "u"  by  1  or  «. 
In  the  transliteration  of  the  diphthongs  the  vowels 
that  are  not  pronouueed  arc  left  out  altogether. 

I'p  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
transliteration  of  the  German  words  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  Jargon  called  Judwo-German  differed 
little  from  that  current  in  the  other  Western  dialects ; 
the  only  deviation  in  the  transcription  of  the  vow  els 
was  the  use  of  the  N  to  represent  both  "a  "  and  -o," 
whereas  the  latter  was  rendered  in  Spanish  and 
French  by  V  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  transliteration  of  the  German  under- 
went many  changes,  x  became  silent  at  the  end  of 
words  after  vowels,  and  at  the  In-ginning  before  l  and 
\  "E"  was  represented  by  p  instead  of  bv  * :  - aj  " 
and  "ej"  by  »;  "0"  and  "u"  by  1;  "fl,"  "au," 
"eu"  by  "1:  "ei"  by  »»  or  «K;  "au"  by  1  or  >u< 
Of  the  consonants  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
"ch"  was  represented  bv  3  (rafeh).  but  when  fol- 
lowed  by  "s,"b\  p.  "sell"  :md  b>  p;  Ktfl  "s" 

byT:  "s""before  -t"or"p"by  (?;  "  f  "  and  "  v  "  by  3 
(rafeh)  and  V  In  modern  times  "  v  "  is  rendered  by  ^ 
and  not  by  3,  and  "  w  "  by  \\,  so  that  only  one  letter 
occurs  with  rafeh,  namely,  B  for  "f."  In  printed 
books  b  stands  generally  for  "p."  while  B  is  "f." 

 From  Hebrew :  From  the  time  of  Orfgen  («•. 

195-SM),  who  in  his  Hevapla  transliterated  the  text 
of  the  Pentateuch  into  Greek  characters,  to  the  mid 
die  of  the  nineteenth  century  no  attempt  was  made 
to  elaborate  a  scientific  system  of  transcription  of 
Hebrew  in  foreign  characters,  and  every  one  fol- 
lower! his  own  caprice.  In  18-V4  Barges  published 
the  Book  of  Kuth  with  a  French  transliteration  of 
the  text.  In  his  system,  which  was  followed  by 
nearly  all  the  French  Orientalists,  the  letters 
nB3"133.  according  as  they  have  or  have  not  dagesh, 
are  represented  by  their  equivalent  French  letters 
with  or  without  "h."   Thus  3  =  "b,"  3  =  "bh,"  I 


=  "g."  J  =  ugh,"H  =  "d,"  n  =  "dh,"  3  =  "k."  3  = 
"kh,"  b  =  "p."  B  =  "ph."  Both  fl  and  n  are  rep- 
resented by  "h,"  the  former  pronounced  with  a 
slight  aspiration,  and  the  latter  with  a  hard  one.  p 
is  represented  by  a  capital  "H  ";  *  by  "U"  or  "a"; 
P  by  "q  ";  e>  by  "sch."  The  following  may  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  Barges'  method  of  translitera- 
ting both  the  Hebrew  consonants  and  vowels:  "  Va- 
ichi  b-tme  schephot  haseh-schophetim  va-iehi  ra 
Habh  ba'arets.  Va-ielekh  isch  mitt-bet  Ixdicm  ie- 
houdhah  la-ghour  bi-scdhe  Mo'ab  hou  vc-ischt-o 
ou-schenc  bhana-v,"  which  reads  in  Hebrew:  \-r*l 

rvso  c*k  yfr?  p»a  3P-I  W1  D'CDtfn  DttC»  TPS 

-V33  'jch        wn  3Kio  nbo  nub  mvr  onh 

r  « j  %        -  ■  ■       >      «    ,     .  ~.. 

A  more  rational  system  of  transliteration  was 
suggested  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  transcribes  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  as  follows:  «="'":  3="li";  3="b";|  = 
-g";  l  =  "g";*l  =  "d";  T  =  -d"1  n  =  "h":  M  = 

-h"orahh";l  =  -v,,;f  =  "z",n=-h";  D  =  "t": 
»  =  "j";  3  =  -k";  3  =  "k";  {>  =  "!";  D  =  "m";  3 
=  -n";  D  =  "8";  *  =  •'":  B=  "p":  B  =  "f";  X 


=  "t 


n  =  Mt.' 


-i  = 


B>  =  ' 


The  long  vowels  are  represented 
by  "fi,"  "e,"  "I,"  "o,"  "0";  the  short  by  "a."  "e," 
ui."  -o."  "u";  the  three  vowels  with  the  ha<af 
by  "a."  *c,"  "o";  the  dagesh  forte  by  doubling 
the  letter.  As  an  illustration  of  the  latest  system 
of  transliteration  adopted  by  German  scholars 
the  following  |Miasage  of  Jeremiah  published  by 
Wilhclm  Erbt  (Gottingen,  1902)  may  serve:  "Pit- 
titani,  Jahve.  wa'eppat  ha-zaqtani  wattukal, 
bajltl  lishoq  kol-hajjom  kullo  lo'eg-li  ki-midde 
'adablH-r  a'oq:  hamas  waSod  'eqra-.  Ki-lwja 
debar  jahwe  li  leherpa  ul-qeles  Kol-hajjom.  We 
'umarii.  lo-'ezkerennu,  we  lo  'adablter  'od  bismo,  we- 
haja  belibbi  ke'eS  bo'eret  "asur  be'asmotai,  weidl'eti 

kaikei,  weio  "ukai."  =  i>am  'inpTnnBto  njrr  'jrrnB 
13-ik  '•to-'s:  ^  3j6  ri->3  Di'n-^s  pinb^  Wn 
HB-inf?  'b  atn-->3T  rv.-rs  jnpK  nfch  Don  ppr« 

nip  131K-1&I  «n3TK*t<^  «mt3K1:  Dvn-^3  D^P^ 

'n'K^Ji  'nbyps  nvp  mp3  c*i<3  '3^3  n'rn  tos^s 

but  t6i  ^0 

In  regard  to  the  system  of  transliteration  followed 
in  The  Jkwish  ENCvct.ofKi>iA,  see  p.  vii.  of  this 
volume. 

i,  I.  Bit. 

TRANSMIGRATION  OF  SOULS  (termed 
also  Metempsyohoaia) :  The  passing  of  souls  into 
successive  bodily  forms,  cither  human  or  animal. 
According  to  Pythagoras,  who  probably  learned  (he 
doctrine  in  Egypt,  the  rational  mind  (*wv),  aftar 
having  been  freed  from  the  chains  of  the  body,  as- 
sumes an  ethereal  vehicle,  anil  passes  into  the  region 
of  the  dead,  where  it  remains  till  it  is  sent  back  to 
this  world  to  inhabit  some  other  body,  human  or 
animal.  After  undergoing  successive  purgations, 
and  when  it  is  sufficiently  purified,  it  is  received 
among  the  gods,  and  returns  to  the  eternal  source 
from  which  it  first  proceeded.  This  doctrine  was 
foreign  to  Judaism  until  about  the  eighth  century, 
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when,  under  the  influence  of  the  Mohammedan 
mystics,  it  was  adopted  by  the  Karaites  and  other 
Jewish  dissenters.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Jewisii 
literature  by  Huadia,  who  protested  against  this 
lH'lief,  which  at  his  lime  was  shared  by  the  Yud- 
ghanites.  or  whomsoever  lie  contemptuously  desig- 
nated as  "so-called  Jews"  (DnW  D'KIp:  C"OD  | 
see  Schmiedl,  "Studien."  p.  ICO;  idem,  in  "Monats- 
schrift,"  x.  177;  Rapoporl.  in  "Bikkure  ha-'Ittim," 
ix.  23;  idem,  introduction  to  Abraham  bar  Hiyya's 
"Hcgyon  ha-Nefesh,"  p.  lii. ;  Jellinek,  in  "Orient, 
Lit."  1851,  p.  410;  Furst.  "Gesch.  des  Karaert ."  i. 

81).    According  toSaadia,  the  reasons 
Doctrine    given  by  the  adherents  of  metempsy- 
Refuted  by  chosis  "for  their  belief  are  partly  in- 
Saadia.     tellectnal  and  partly  Scriptural.  The 

former  urtr as  follows:  (I)  Observation 
shows  that  many  men  possess  attributes  of  animals, 
as,  for  instance,  the  gentleness  of  a  lamb,  the  rage 
of  a  wild  beast,  the  gluttony  of  a  dog,  the  light- 
ness of  a  bird.  etc.  These  peculiarities,  they 
assert,  prove  that  their  possessors  have  in  part 
the  souls  of  the  respective  animals.  (2)  It  would 
be  contrary  to  the  justice  of  God  to  inflict  pain  upon 
children  In  punishment  for  sins  committed  by  their 
souls  in  a  previous  state.  The  Scriptural  reasons 
are  conclusions  drawn  from  certain  Biblical  verses, 
such  as:  "Neither  with  you  only  do  1  make  this 
covenant  and  this  oath;  but  with  him  that  standeth 
here  with  us  this  day  before  the  Lord  our  God,  and 
also  with  him  that  is  not  here  with  us  this  day  " 
(Deut.  xxix.  14,  15);  "Blessed  Ik-  the  man  that 
walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,"  etc. 
(Ps.  i.  1).  Both  sets  of  reasons  aw  refuted  by  Saa- 
dia. who  says  that  he  would  not  consider  it  worth 
while  to  show  the  foolishness  and  the  low-miudcd- 
ncssof  the  believers  in  metempsychosis,  were  he  not 
afraid  lest  they  might  exercise  a  pernicious  influence 
Upon  others  ("  Emunot  wc-Dc'ot,"  vi.). 

The  doctrine  counted  so  few  adherents  among  the 
Jews  thftt,  with  the  exception  of  Abraham  ibii  Daud 
("Emunah  Kamah,"  i.  7),  no  Jewish  philosopher 

until  Hasdai  Creseas  even  deemed  it 
Influence    necessary  to  refute  it.    Only  with  the 
of  Cabala,  spread  of  the  Cabuladid  it  begin  to  take 

root  in  Judaism,  ami  then  it  gnined  be- 
lievers even  among  men  who  wen;  little  inclined  to- 
ward mysticism.  Thus  one  sees  a  man  like  Judah 
ben  Ashcr  (Asheri)  discussing  the  doctrine  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  father,  and  endeavoring  to  place  it  upon 
a  philosophical  basis  ("  Ta'am  Zekenim,"  vii  ).  The 
cabalists  eagerly  adopted  the  doctrine  on  account  of 
the  vast  field  it  offered  to  mystic  speculations. 
Moreover,  it  was  almost  a  necessary  corollary  of 
their  psychological  system.  The  absolute  condition 
of  the  soul  is,  according  to  them,  its  return,  after 
developing  all  those  perfections  the  germs  of  which 
are  eternally  implanted  in  it,  to  the  Infinite  Source 
from  which  it  emanated.  Another  term  of  life  must 
therefore  Ik?  vouchsafed  to  those  souls  which  have 
not  fulillcil  their  destiny  here  below  and  have  not 
been  sufficiently  purified  for  the  state  of  reunion  with 
the  Primordial  Cause.  Hence  if  the  soul,  on  its  first 
assumption  of  a  human  body  ami  sojourn  on  earth, 
fails  to  acquire  that  experience  for  which  it  de- 
moded from  heaven,  and  becomes  contaminated  by 


that  which  is  polluting,  it  must  reinhabit  a  body 
till  it  is  able  to  ascend  in  a  purified  stale  through 
repeated  trials.  This  is  the  theory  of  the  Zohar, 
which  says:  "All  souls  are  Bubject  to  transmi- 
gration; and  men  do  not  know  the  ways  of  the 
Holy  One.  blessed  be  He!  They  do  not  know  that 
they  are  brought  before  the  tribunal  both  In-fore 
they  enter  into  this  world  aud  after  they  leave  it; 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  many  transmigrations  and 
secret  proliations  which  they  have  to  undergo,  and 
of  the  number  of  souls  aud  spirits  which  enter  iuto 
this  world  and  which  do  not  return  to  the  palace  of 
the  Heavenly  King.  Men  do  not  know  how  the 
souls  revolve  like  a  stone  which  is  thrown  from  a 
sling.  But  the  time  is  at  hand  when  these  mvstcries 
will  bedlsclosed  "  (Zohar.  ii.  99b).  Like  Origen  and 
other  Church  Fathers,  the  cabalists  used  as  their 
main  argument  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  metemp- 
sychosis the  justice  of  Qod.  But  for  the  belief  in 
metempsychosis,  they  maintained,  the  question  why 
God  often  permits  the  wicked  to  lead  a  happy  life 
while  many  righteous  are  miserable,  would  be  un- 
answerable. Then,  too,  the  infliction  of  pain  upon 
children  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty  unless  it  is 
imposed  in  punishment  for  sin  committed  by  the 
soul  in  a  previous  state. 

Although  raised  by  the  Cabala  to  the  rank  of  a 
dogma,  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  still  found 
great  opposition  among  the  leaders  of  Judaism  in 

t lie  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Opposition  In  his  "Iggeret  Hitna? felut,"  ad- 
to         dressed  to  Solomon  ben  Ad  ret  in  de- 
tbe  View,   fense  of  philosophy,  Jedaiah  Bcdersi 

praises  the  philosophers  for  ha  ving  op- 
posed the  belief  in  metempsychosis.  Hasdai  Creseas 
("Or  Adonai,"  iv.  7),  and  after  him  his  pupil  Joseph 
Albo  ("  Ikkarim."  iv.  29).  attacked  this  belief  on 
philosophical  grounds,  considering  it  to  be  a  heat  In  u 
superstition,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism.  The 
opposition,  however,  gradually  ceased:  and  the  be- 
lief began  to  Ik-  shared  even  by  men  who  were  im- 
bued with  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Thus  Isaac 
Abravanel  sees  in  tin-  commandment  of  the  leviiate 
a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  for  which 
he  gives  the  following  reasons:  (1)  God  in  Ilis 
mercy  willed  that  another  trial  should  lie  given  to 
the  soul  which,  having  yielded  to  the  sanguine  tem- 
perament of  the  body,  had  committed  a  capital  sin, 
such  as  murder,  adultery,  etc.;  (2)  it  is  only  just 
that  when  a  man  dies  young  a  chance  should  Is- 
given  to  his  soul  to  execute  In  another  body  the  good 
deeds  which  it  had  not  time  to  perform  in  the  tirst 
body;  (3)  the  soul  of  the  wicked  sometimes  passes 
into  another  body  in  order  to  receive  its  deserved 
punishment  here  below  instead  of  in  the  other  world, 
where  it  would  be  much  more  severe  (commentary 
on  Deut.  xxv.  ft).  These  arguments  were  wittily 
refuted  by  the  skeptical  Leon  of  Modenain  his  pam- 
phlet against  metempsychosis,  entitled  "Ben  I>a- 
wid."  He  says:  "It  is  not  God,  but  the  planets, 
that  determine  the  temperament  of  the  body;  why 
then  subject  the  soul  to  the  risk  of  entering  into  a 
body  with  a  temperament  as  bad  as.  if  not  worse 
than,  that  of  the  one  it  has  left?  Would  it  not  \h- 
more  in  keeping  with  God's  mercy  to  take  intocon- 
sldcraiion  the  weakness  of  the  body  and  to  pardon 
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the  soul  at  once?  To  send  the  soul  of  a  man  who 
died  young  into  another  Itody  would  he  to  make  it 
run  the  risk  of  losing  the  advantages  it  had  acquired 
in  its  former  body.  Why  send  the  soul  of  thewicked 
to  toother  body  "in  order  to  punish  it  here  below? 
Was  there  anything  to  prevent  God  from  punishing 
it  while  it  was  in  its  first  body?" 

Upon  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  was  based 
the  psychological  system  of  the  practical  Cahala, 
inaugurated  by  the  calwlists  of  the 
The  school  of  Luria.  According  to  them, 
School  of  all  the  souls  destined  for  the  human 
Luria.  race  were  created  together  with  the 
various  organs  of  Adam.  As  there 
are  superior  and  Inferior  organs,  so  there  are  supe- 
rior and  inferior  souls,  according  to  the  organs  with 
which  they  are  respectively  coupled.  Thus  there 
arc  souls  of  the  hrain,  of  the  eye,  of  the  head,  etc. 
Each  human  soul  is  a  spark  ("nizuz  ")  from  Adam. 
The  first  sin  of  the  first  man  caused  confusion  among 
the  various  classes  of  souls;  so  tliat  even  the  purest 
soul  received  an  admixture  of  evil.  This  state  of 
confusion,  which  gives  a  continual  impulse  toward 
evil,  will  cease  with  the  arrival  of  the  Messiah,  who 
will  establish  the  moral  system  of  the  world  on  a 
new  basis.  Until  that  time  man's  soul,  because  of 
its  deficiencies,  can  not  return  to  its  source,  and  has 
to  wander  not.  only  through  the  bodies  of  men,  but 
even  through  inanimate  things.  If  a  man's  good 
deeds  outweigh  his  evil  ones,  his  soul  passes  into  a 
human  body;  otherwise,  into  that  of  an  animal. 
Incest  causes  the  soul  to  pass  into  the  body  of  an  un- 
clean animal;  adultery,  into  that  of  an  ass;  pride 
in  a  leader  of  a  community,  into  that  of  a  bee;  for- 
gery of  amulets,  into  that  of  a  cat;  cruelty  toward 
the  poor,  into  that  of  a  crow ;  denunciation,  into 
that  of  a  luirking  cur;  causing  a  Jew  to  eat.  unclean 
flesh,  into  a  leaf  of  a  tree  which  endures  great  suf- 
fering when  shaken  by  the  wind;  neglect  to  waBh 
the  hands  before  meals,  into  a  river. 

The  main  difference  between  the  passing  of  the 
soul  ink*  a  human  body  and  Its  transmigration  into 
an  animal  or  an  inanimate  object  consists  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  former  case  the  soul  ignores  its 
transmigration,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  fully  aware  of 
its  degradation,  and  suffers  cruelly  therefrom.  With 
regard  to  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  into  a  crow 
Moses  Galantc,  rabbi  at  8a  fed,  relates  that  once  he 
accompanied  Isaac  Luria  to  'Ain  Zaitnn  to  pray  at 
the  tomb  of  Judah  ben  Uai.  On  approaching  the 
place  he  noticed  on  an  olive-tree  which  grew  near 
the  tombacrow  which  croaked  incessantly.  Were 
you  acquainted,"  asked  Luria,  "with  Shahlicthai, 
thctax-farmerof  Kafed?"  14 1  knew  him." answered 
Galante:  "he  was  a  very  Imd  man  and  displayed 
great  cruelty  toward  the  poor,  who  were  not  able  to 
pav  the  taxes."  "This crow,"  said  Luria,  "contains 
his  soul"  rSltlbhe  ha-Ari."  p.  29). 

A  quite  new  development  of  the  doctrine  of  me- 
tempsychosis was  t  he  theory  of  the  im- 
Impreg-     pregnation  of  souls,  propounded  by 
nation  of   the  cabalists  of  the  Luria  school.  Ac 
Souls.      cording  to  this  theory,  a  purified  soul 
that  has  neglected  some  religious  du- 
ties on  earth  must  return  to  the  earthly  life  and 
unite  with  the  soul  of  a  living  man,  io  order  to  make 


good  such  neglect.  Further,  the  soul  of  a  man  freed 
from  sin  appears  again  on  earth  to  support  a  weak 
sotd  unequal  to  its  task.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
soul  of  Samuel  was  supported  by  those  of  Moses  and 
Aaron;  the  soul  of  Phlnehas.  by  those  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu.  However,  this  union,  which  may  extend  to 
three  souls  at  one  time,  can  take  place  only  between 
souls  of  a  homogeneous  character,  that  is,  between 
those  which  are  sparks  from  the  same  Adamite 
organs.  As  the  impregnated  soul  comes  either  to 
make  good  a  neglect  or  to  support  a  weak  soul,  it 
enters  into  the  body  only  after  the  man  has  com- 
pleted his  thirteenth  year,  when  he  reaches  the  age 
of  religious  duty  and  responsibility. 

The  dispersion  of  Israel  has  for  its  purpose  the 
salvation  of  man;  and  the  purified soulsof  Israelites 
unite  with  the  souls  of  other  races  in  order  to  free 
them  from  demoniacal  influences.  Each  man.  ac- 
cording to  the  practical  Cabala,  bears  on  his  fore- 
head a  mark  by  which  one  may  recognize  the  nature 
of  the  soul:  to  which  degree  and  class  it  belongs; 
the  relation  existing  between  it  and  the  superior 
world:  the  transmigrations  it  has  already  accom- 
plished; the  means  by  which  it  may  contribute  to 
the  establishment  of  the  new  moral  system  of  the 
world;  how  it  may  be  freed  from  demoniacal  influ- 
ences; and  to  which  soul  it  should  be  united  in 
order  to  become  purified.  He  who  wishes  to  ascer- 
tain to  which  of  the  four  worlds  his  soul  belongs 
must  close  his  eyes  and  fix  his  thought  on  the  four 
letters  of  the  Ineffable  Name.  If  the  color  he  then 
beholds  is  a  very  bright,  sparkling  white,  his  soul 
has  proceeded  from  the  world  of  emanation  (D^P 
niWttni ;  if  an  ordinary  white,  from  that  of  creative 
ideas  (rllt*T3fl  D?1P>:  if  red,  from  that  of  creative 
formation  (nwn  D^J?):  and  if  green,  from  that  of 
creative  matter  (,Vt?yn  D^IJf). 

The  cabalists  of  the  Luria  school  pretended  to 
know  the  origins  and  transmigrations  of  all  the 
soulsof  the  human  race  since  Adam;  and  in  their 
works  accounts  are  given  concerning  Biblical  per- 
sonages and  the  great  teachers  of  Ju- 

Special  daism.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  soul 
Instances,  of  Aaron  Is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  good  part  of  that  of  Cain.  It 
entered  into  the  body  of  the  high  priest  Eli,  who,  in 
expiation  of  the  sin  committed  by  Aaron  in  making 
the  golden  calf— a  sin  punishable  with  lapidation — 
broke  his  neck  in  falling  from  his  seat.  From  Eli  it 
transmigrated  into  the  body  of  Ezra;  and  it  then 
became  purified.  The  name  "  Adam  "  contains  the 
initials  of  David  and  Messiah,  into  whose  l>odies  the 
soul  of  the  first  man  successively  entered.  The 
name  "  Utban  "  contains  the  initials  of  Balaam  and 
Nalial.  who  successively  received  l-ulwin's  sold. 
Jacob's  soul  passed  into  Mordecai ;  and  because  the 
former  had  sinned  in  prostrating  himself  before 
Esau,  Mordecai  obstinately  refused  to  prostrate 
himself  before  Unman,  even  at  the  risk  of  endan- 
gering the  safety  of  the  Persian  Jews.  Interesting 
is  the  account  given  in  the  "Sefer  ha  Gilgulim"  of 
the  souls  of  some  contemporaries  of  Isaac  Luria.  The 
soul  of  Isaac  de  Lattes  is  said  there  to  have  been  a 
spark  from  that  of  a  pious  man  of  the  olden  times 
(ponp  pnX);  that  of  Joseph  Vital,  one  from  the 
soul  of  Ezra;  that  of  Moses  Minz,  one  from  the  sou) 
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of  Seth,  tbc  son  of  Adam.  To  the  soul  of  Moses 
Abbedl  was  united  that  of  the  amora  Samuel  ben 
Nahitiani;  hence  the  former's  talent  for  preaching. 
Both  Moses  Cordovero  and  Elijah  de  Vidas  partook 
of  the  .soul  of  Zcchariah  ben  Jehoiada;  hence  the 
great  friendship  that  existed  between  them.  Be- 
eause  of  some  sin  his  soul  had  committed  in  a  pre- 
vious state  Moses  Vital  was  unable  to  acquire  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  Cabala.  The  soul  of  Joseph 
Delpino  entered  into  a  black  dog.  Hayyim  Vital  pos 
sensed,  according  to  Isaac  Luria.  a  soul  which  had 
not  been  soiled  by  Adam's  sin.  Luria  himself  pos- 
sessed the  soul  of  Muses  which  had  previously  been 
in  the  bodies  of  Simeon  ben  Yohai  and  Hamnuna 
Siiba. 

Generally  the  souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  the 
bodies  of  men,  and  those  of  women  into  the  bodies 
of  women;  but  there  are  exceptions.  The  soul  of 
Judah.  the  son  of  Jacob,  was  in  part  tliat  of  a  wom- 
an; while  Tamar  had  the  soul  of  a  man.  Tamar's 
soul  passed  into  Huth;  and  therefore  the  latter 
could  not  bear  children  until  Ood  had  imparted  to 
her  sparks  from  a  female  soul.  The  transmigration 
of  a  man's  soul  into  the  body  of  a  woman  is  consid 
ered  by  some  cabalists  to  be  a  punishment  for  the 
commission  of  heinous  sins,  as  when  a  man  refuses  to 
give  alms  or  to  communicate  his  wisdom  to  others. 

The  theory  of  impregnation  gave  birth  to  the 
superstitious  l>clief  in  "dihbuk  "  or  "gilgul."  which 
prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  among  the  Oriental 
Jews  and  those  of  eastern  Europe.  This  belief  as- 
sume that  there  arc  souls  which  are  condemned  to 
wander  for  a  time  in  this  world,  where  they  are  tor- 
mented by  evil  spirits  which  watch  and  accompany 
them  everywhere.  To  escape  their  tormentors  such 
souls  sometimes  take  refuge  in  the  bodies  of  living 
pious  men  and  women,  over  whom  the  evil  spirits 
have  no  power.  The  person  to  whom  such  a  soul 
clings  endures  great  suffering  and  loses  his  own 
individuality:  he  acta  as  though  he  were  quite  an- 
other man,  and  loses  all  moral  sense. 

Gilgul.  He  can  be  cured  only  by  a  miracle- 
working  rabbi  ("ha'al  shem")  who  is 
able  to  cast  out  the  soul  from  his  body  by  exorcisms 
and  amulets.  The  usual  exorcism  in  such  cases  con- 
sisted in  (he  rabbi's  reciting,  in  the  presence  of  ten 
men  (see  Minyax),  the  91st  Psalm,  and  adjuring 
the  soul  in  the  name  of  God  to  leave  the  body  of  the 
afflicted  one.  In  ease  of  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  sold  to  yield  to  this  simple  injunction,  the  ban 
Hnd  the  blowing  of  the  shofar  are  resorted  to.  In 
order  that  it  may  cause  the  least  possible  amount  of 
damage  to  the  body,  the  soul  is  always  directed  to 
puss  out  through  the  small  toe. 

The  belief  tliat  migrant  souls  seek  refuge  in  the 
bodies  of  living  persons  became  more  and  more 
deeply  rooted;  and  regular  methods  for  expelling 
them  are  given  in  the  cabalistic  works  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  This  superstition  is  still  widely 
spread,  especially  in  Hasidic  circles.  Curtiss  relates 
(-Primitive  Semitic  Religions  of  To-Day. "  p.  152) 
that  a  few  years  ago  a  woman  wns  exorcised  In  Pal- 
estine, and  that  the  spirit  when  questioned  replied 
that  it  was  the  soul  of  a  Jew  who  had  been  mur- 
dered in  Nahlus  twelve  years  before.  The  migrant 
sold  was  generally  believed  to  belong  to  a  wicked 


or  murdered  person;  but  it  may  happen  that  that  of 
a  righteous  man  is  condemned,  for  a  slight  offense 
committed  by  it,  to  wander  for  a  while  in  this  world. 
Such  a  soul  is,  however,  free  from  demoniacal  in- 
fluences, and  it  enters  the  body  ot  a  living  person 
not  to  avoid  evil  spirits  (who  have  no  power  over 
it),  but  to  atone  for  the  fault  it  has  committed.  As 
soon  as  this  has  been  accomplished  it  leaves  the 
body  of  it*  own  free  will.  I.layyim  Vital  records 
that  while  sojourning  at  Damascus  in  1699  he  was 
called  upon  to  entertain  himself  with  the  soul  of  a 
pious  man  which  had  entered  the  body  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Raphael  Anaw.  The  soul  informed  him  that 
it  was  exiled  from  heaven  for  having  slighted  the 
virtue  of  repentance.  For  a  time  it  dwelt  in  a 
fish,  but  this  fish  was  caught  and  sold  to  Raphael 
forthe  Sabbath  meal ;  the  soul  then  entered  the  body 
of  the  daughter  of  the  house.  In  proclaiming  be- 
fore Vital  the  great  iin|M;rtance  of  repentance  it 
became  free  to  return  to  its  heavenly  abode  ("Shib- 
he  Hayyim  Wijal."  ed.  Lemberg.  p.  11).  Narra- 
tives of  this  sort  abound  in  the  cabalistic  writings  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  many 
of  them  are  reproduced  in  the  -  Nishmat  Hayyim  ■ 
of  Manassch  ben  Israel,  who  showed  himself  a  linn 
believer  in  all  kinds  of  gilgulim  and  dihbukim. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  endeavor  to  demonstrate 
that  references  to  them  are  to  Im;  found  in  the  Bible. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the  cases  of  exorcism 
occurred  at  Safed  or  in  its  neighborhood;  that  is. 
in  localities  where  mysticism  was  flourishing.  A 
curious  case  is  cited  by  Moses  Prager  in  his  "Zero" 
Kodesh":  it  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  David 
Oppeuheim,  the  collector  of  Hebrew  books  and 
manuscripts,  who  was  the  rabbi  of  Nikolsburg, 
Moravia,  was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  narrative. 

See  DtUIll  £IM. 
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K.  I.  BK. 

TRANSVAAL.    See  Soitii  Africa. 

TRANSYLVANIA  (  Hungarian.  Erde*ly ;  Ger- 
man, Siebenbttrgen):  A  district  which  has  formed 
a  part  of  Hungary  since  1867.  According  to  one 
tradition,  the  first  Jewish  settlers  of  this  region 
were  subjects  of  the  Persian  king  Xerxes,  who 
fled  thither  after  the  battle  of  Salamis;  while 
another  tradition  states  that  they  were  colonized 
there  by  the  Dacian  king  Decebulus.  It  is  certain, 
at  all  events,  that  Jews  lived  in  Transylvania  soon 
after  the  country  had  become  a  part  of  Dacia 
during  the  Roman  period.  The  earliest  mention 
of  them  in  historical  sources,  however,  is  in  157», 
when  it  was  decreed  in  Art.  xxii.  of  the  regulations 
passed  by  the  national  assembly  at  Kolozsvar  that 
"Greeks  and  likewise  Jews  might  not  engage  in 
trade,  except  in  places  especially  assigned  them 
for  residence. "  This  u  locus  depositions  "  in  which 
Jews  were  allowed  to  live  wasGyulafebervar  (Karls- 
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burg,  formerly  called  Weisseuburg,  Alba  Julia, 
anil  Alba  Carolina),  a  frontier  town,  where  the  Turk- 
ish trade  passed  through  Jewish  hands.  In  1623  the 
grand  duke  Gabriel  Bethlen  granted  the  Jews  the 
privilegeof  settling  in  fortified  cities,  of  carrying  on 
commerce  throughout  the  country,  and  of  unre- 
stricted observance  of  religion.  This  privilege,  al- 
though inuilc  a  law  by  the  uational  assembly  in  102?, 
was  of  short  duration.  The  ordinances  passed  by 
the  national  assembly  in  1650  provided  that  the 
Jews  should  be  restricted  commercially,  and  should 
be  forced,  like  the  Greeks,  to  wear  distinctive 
articles  of  clothing  and  badges;  and  the  intolerant 
grand  duke  George  Rakoczy  II.  deprived  them  of 
the  right  of  residence  in  fortified  towns.  These  pro- 
visions, however,  were  never  carried  out.  While 
the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  in  his  patent  of  1781.  ap- 
pointed Gyulafehervar  as  a  residence  for  the  Jews, 
and  while  the  same  provision  was  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  late  as  1845,  the  Jews  have  always  lived  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  although  their  numbers 
may  have  been  small.  The  religious  congregation 
and  the  only  community  officially  recognized,  how- 
ever, were  at  Gyulafehervar,  where  there  was  a  bet 
din  as  early  as  1501.  The  first  rabbi  whose  name  is 
known  was  Joseph  Relsz  Anerbach  (1742-50),  who 
was  succeeded  by  Solomon  Selig  b.  Saul  ha-Kohen 
(1754-58),  Johanan  b.  Isaac  of  Belgrade  (until  1760), 
Benjamin  Zeeb  Wolf  of  Cracow  (until  1777),  Moses 
b.  Samuel  ha-Levi  Margolioth  (1778-1817),  Mena- 
hem  b.  Joshua  Mendel  (1818-23).  E/.ekiel  b.  Joseph 
Panel  (1823-45),  and  Abraham  Friedmann  (1845-79), 
all  of  whom  held  the  title  of  district  rabbi. 

The  Sabbatarians  (Sambatianer)  are  important 
factors  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Transylvania. 
This  sect  originated  among  the  Christians,  under  the 
Influence  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  founded  in 
1588  by  Andreas  EOssy,  whose  followers  regarded 
the  Jews  as  the  chosen  people  and  held  their  belief 
to  be  the  only  true  faith.  They  observed  the  Jew- 
ish dietary  laws,  kept  the  Jewish  feasts,  and  were 
especially  strict  in  their  observance  of  the  Sabliath. 
The  persecutions  of  the  princes  Gabriel  Bethlen 
and  George  Rakoczy  I.  alienated  the  Sabbatarians 
further  and  further  from  Christian  doctrines,  until 
they  approached  Judaism  so  closely  that  the  only 
congregation  which  survived  the  persecution,  and 
which  still  exists  in  Bozod-Ujfalu.  officially  adopted 
Judaism  with  the  permission  of  Baron  Eotvfts,  min- 
ister of  religion.  At  present  (1905)  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  Transylvania  is  59,239. 

Bibliography:  ».  Kohn,  .4  SzomlKtinnk.  T»rttitetnk.  Dng- 
mntOtnJuk,  (■»  ln*ttih»uk,  Budapest.  1888:  H.  Hazal.  Mun- 
Miatnk  a  SznmhatnmkrtA,  lb.  I»B:  Ktaler,  Ar  KnMyi  Z*L 
,U*  MultJ.lM.  Ktausenbury.  1901. 
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TRASTEVEEE .    See  Rome. 

TRAUBE,  LTJDWIG :  German  physician  and 
medical  author;  bom  at  Ratibor,  Prussian  Silesia, 
Jan.  18.  1818;  died  at  Berlin  April  11,  1876;  elder 
brother  of  Moritz  Traube.  He  studied  at  the  gym- 
nasium of  his  native  town  and  the  universities  of 
Breslau,  Berlin  (M.D.  1841),  and  Vienna.  After  a 
postgraduate  course  at  Vienna  University  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  physician  in  the  city  of  Berlin  in 
1842.    In  1848  he  opened  a  private  seminary  course 


on  auscultation  aud  percussion,  which  he  continued 
for  a  year,  in  1844  he  commenced  his  experiments 
on  animals,  especially  in  regard  to  affections  of  the 
lungs  through  cutting  of  the  ncrvus  vagus,  in 
which  experiments  he  followed  the  work  of  Longet. 
The  results  of  his  labors  were:  "Die  Uraacheu  uud 
die  Beschaffeuheit  Derjenigen  Verflnderungon, 
Welche  das  Lungenparenchym  nach  Durchschnei- 
dung  der  Ncrvi  Vagi  Erleidct "  and  "  Bcitrag  zur 
Lehre  von  den  Erstickungscrscheinungen  am  Respi- 
rations-Apparat."  published  in  1840 and  1847  respec  t- 
ively in  "BcitriigezurExperimentclleu  Pathologie." 

Traube  became  privat-docent  al  Berlin  University 
and  assistant  to  Schoenlein  at  the  CharitG  Hospital 
in  1848,  and  was  appointed  chief  physician  of  a 
department  of  the  same  institution  and  assistant 
professor  in  1857.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  the  Prussian  institution  for  army  surgeons 
(Friedrlch  Wilhelms-Institnt  zur  Ausbildung  von 
Militararzteu) ;  in  1866  he  received  the  title  of  "  Ge- 
heimer  Medizinalrath  " ;  and  in  1872  he  became 
professor  at  the  university. 

Through  the  above-mentioned  essays  Traube  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  German  specialists  in  ex- 
perimental pathology,  in  which  field  he  remained 
prominent  tip  to  his  death.  His  fame  as  a  clinician, 
too,  was  great,  ho  being  one  of  the  liest  teachers  at 
his  university.  Traube  was  also  one  of  the  leading 
practitioners  of  Euro|>e.  Many  of  his  essays  were 
epoch-making.  To  these  belong  hiB  monographs 
on  digitalis,  fever,  thermometry  in  medicine,  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  kidneys  ("  Ueber  den 
Zusammenhang  von  Here-  mid  Nierenkrankheiten," 
Berlin.  1856).  and  above  all  his  works  on  experi- 
mental pathology.  His  essays  were  originally 
published  in  the'  "Charite  Annaleti,"  "Verhand- 
lungen  der  Berliner  Medizinischen  Gesellschaft," 
and  other  medical  journals.  He  collected  them 
later  and  published  them  in  "Gcaammclte  Beitrage 
zur  Pathologie  und  Therapie"  (vol.  i.,  Berlin. 
1871,  contains  his  experimental  essays;  vol.  ii.,  ih. 
1871,  his  clinical  experiments;  vol.  Hi.,  ib.  1878. 
published  after  his  death  by  his  nephew  Albert 
Frflnkel,  contains  his  diary,  unci  minor  scientific 
works).  In  1867  Traube  published  "  Die  Symptome 
der  Krankheiten  des  Respirations-  und  Circulations- 
apparates"  (not  complete). 

In  1878  a  monument  was  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Traube  in  the  second  court  of  the  Charite. 

Bibliography  :  PajrH,  Bum.  Let.  Vienna.  1901:  Meyer*  Kon- 
rermtiont-Lerikmt :  llrnekhaun  KonrerKititm*-  l.ejrikim ; 
Levden,  OeUflchtniimrrile  nut  l.tulu-lg  7Vnuftr.  Berlin.  ISTB: 
Fn-irad.  UtdiltMnuwrrde  auf  LuttxciQ  Trnuhe.  Brvstau. 


TRATJBEL,  HORACE:  American  editor:  Imrn 
at  Camden.  N.J. ,  Dec.  19.  1858;  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town.  In  1892  he  was 
appointed,  jointly  with  Richard  Maurice  Buckle  and 
Thomas  B.  Harned,  literary  executor  of  Walt  Whit- 
man ;  he  has  contributed  to  the  periodical  press  a 
number  of  essays  on  that  poet.  In  1886  he  founded 
the  Contemporary  Club  in  Philadelphia.  Among  the 
publications  which  Traubcl  has  edited  are:  "The 
Conservator"  (Philadelphia:  from  1890  to  1905); 
"The  Dollar  or  the  Man,"  and  "Cartoons  of  Homer 
Davenport  "  ( 1900).    In  conjunction  with  his  coex- 
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editors  he  edited  a  memorial  volume  on  Walt  Whit- 
man. Traubel  is  editor-in-chief  of  "The  Amman," 
a  publication  founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1908.  He 
is  also  secretary  of  the  International  Walt  Whitman 
Fellowship. 

a.  P.  H.  V. 

TRAVELERS  :  Jews  early  became  accustomed 
to  wandering,  either  by  compulsion,  as  in  the  Exile 
and  in  the  Diaspora,  or  through  natural  dispersion. 
The  spreading  out  of  the  Jewish  race  in  the  first  and 
second  centuries  indicated  a  willinguess  to  chunge 
homes  rarely  found  in  other  classes  under  the  Roman 
empire,  owing  to  the  local  nature  of  their  cults. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  there  was  noth- 
ing to  prevent  Jews  worshiping  In  any  part  of  the 
habitable  globe.  Jews  were  found  as  far  north  as 
the  Black  Sea  and  as  far  west  as  Spain,  and  the  in- 
tercourse between  Palestine  ami  Babylonia  was  con- 
tinued, as  is  shown  by  the  cases  of  Hillel,  Akiba. 
and  Rab.  Communications  between  Palestine  and 
Home  were  frequent;  and  the  example  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus  shows  the  wide  extent  of  country  that  an 
individual  without  any  means  could  cover  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  (see  Ha  mac  k,  ■  Ausbreitung 
des  Christenthums,"  Berlin,  1904).  With  the  spread 
of  Islam,  Jewish  traders  became  the  chief  interme- 
diaries between  Moslem  and  Christian  lands;  and 
two  routes  between  Spain  and  China  are  recorded  as 
traversed  by  Jewish  traders  known  as  "Radanites." 
who  are  described  in  the  "Book  of  Ways,"  written 
about.  817  by  lbn  Khordadhbch  (see  Commerce). 
Other  Jewish  tmde-routeB  ran  from  Byzantium  to 
Prague,  and  possibly  extended  farther  north.  A  Jew 
named  Isaac  accompanied  an  embassy  of  Charle- 
magne's from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Bagdad  in  802.  It 
is  said  that  Jacob  ibn  Tarik  was  sent  in  the  ninth 
century  from  Bagdad  as  far  as  Ceylon  to  obtain  as- 
tronomical books  from  the  Indians;  and  according 
to  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  a  Jewish  traveler  brought  from 
India  the  so-called  Arabic  numerals  (sec  "Fables  of 
Bldpai,"  ed.  Jacobs,  p.  xxiv.).  Ufa  name  is  given 
also  as  "Joseph  of  Spain"  (Weissenbron.  "Zur 
Gesch.  der  Jetzigen  Ziflern,"  1892,  pp.  74-78). 

The  travels  of  Eldad  lia-Daui  are  stated  to  liavc 
extended  from  Babylonia  to  Spain,  but  their  au- 
thenticity Is  somewliat  doubtful.  The  travels  of 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra  between  1140  and  1168  extended 
as  far  as  Palestine  on  the  one  side,  and  to  England 
on  the  other.  The  same  century  was  distinguished 
by  two  important  travelers.  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
started  from  Saragossa  in  1 160  and  went  at  least  as 
far  as  Bagdad,  returning  to  Spain  about  1171.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  his  accounts  of  countries  east 
of  Bagdad  are  derived  from  personal  knowledge  or 
from  hearsay.  About  the  same  time  Pethahiah  of 
Rcgensburg  traveled  from  Prague  to  Poland  and 
South  Russia,  to  Bagdad,  to  Jerusalem,  and  back  to 
Greece  and  Bohemia.  In  1210  a  hand  of  over  300 
rabbis  from  France  and  England  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Laud,  following  the  example  of  Judah 
ha-Levi  in  1140  and  starting  the  practise  of  pilgrim- 
ages, a  list  of  which  will  he  found  under  Pilgrim 
age.  Estori  Farhi  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  their  followers;  after  the  expulsion  of  Jews  from 
France  in  1306  he  wandered  in  Spain,  Egypt,  and 


Palestine,  over  which  ho  traveled  very  thoroughly 
for  seven  years  for  geographical  purposes. 

Jews  were  intimately  connected  with  the  impor- 
tant extension  of  geographical  knowledge  in  the 
fifteenth  century—  theoretically  through  the  school 
of  Majorca  map-makers  to  which  belonged  Cresses 
i.o  Juheu  and  Metia,  and  practically 

Part  in  through  a  number  of  travelers  like  Af- 
Oeograph-  fonso  de  Bayba,  Abraham  of  Bega,  and 
ical  Joseph  of  Lamejo,  who  accompanied 
Discovery.  Pedro  de  Covilham  on  the  discovery 
of  the  land-route  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  Gaspar  da  Gama,  who  had  gone  from  Poland  to 
Goa,  where  he  met  Vasco  da  Gama  (Jacobs,  "  Story 
of  Geographical  Discovery,"  p.  89,  New  York.  1904). 
Jews  accompanied  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  to 
America  (see  America,  Discovery  of). 

Pilgrimages  like  those  of  Meshullam  b.  Menahem 
of  Voltcrraand  Obadiah  Bcrtinoroto  the  Holy  Ijind 
and  back  became  too  frequent  to  deserve  special 
mention;  David  Reuben! 's  travels  were  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  A  certain  Jew  named  Jehonadab  of 
Morocco,  mentioned  by  Andre  Thevet  as  having  ac- 
quired twenty -eight  languages  from  personal  inter- 
course with  those  who  spoke  them,  was  probably 
well  acquainted  with  North  Africa.  Antonio  de 
Montesinos  appears  to  have  traveled  widely  in  South 
America;  he  claimed  to  have  discovered  there  the 
Lost  Ten  Tribes  about  1642.  Moses  Pereira  de  I 'a  via 
traveled  from  Holland  to  Cochin  and  described  the 
Jews  there  (1687),  while  Teixeira's  descriptions  of 
his  travels  in  Uie  Philippines,  China,  and  parts  of 
America  are  of  considerable  interest.  In  the  eight- 
eenth century  few  names  of  travelers  occur,  apart 
from  those  of  pilgrims  to  Palestine  and  wanderers 
through  Europe,  though  Samuel  Romanelli  of  Man- 
tua, who  lived  iu  Berlin  in  1791,  described  his  travels 
from  Gibraltar  to  Algiers  and  Morocco,  giving  many 
interesting  details.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Jews 
took  a  large  share  in  travel  In  unknown  parts.  Men- 
tion may  be  made  of  Joseph  Wolf  and  his  travels  to 
Bokhara:  of  Nathaniel  Isaacs,  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  explore  Zulu  land  and  Natal ;  and  of  C.  S. 
Pollack,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  New  Zealand, 
of  which  he  wrote  an  account  ("Residence  in  New 
Zealand."  3  vols.,  London,  1831-37).  W.  G.  Pal- 
grave  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  journeys  in 
central  Arabia;  Arminius  Vanibery  of  his  in  cen- 
tral Asia;  Captain  Binger  discovered  the  bend  of 
the  Niger;  and  Captain  Foa  wandered  from  South  to 
North  Africa.  Emin  Pasha  and  Louis  A.  Lucas  are 
also  to  be  mentioned  as  having  added  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  darkest  Africa.  On  Polar  expeditions 
Bcssels,  Israel,  and  Angelo  Heilprin  have  done 
service. 

Among  modern  travelers  who  have  devoted  their 
attention  particularly  to  the  condition  of  Jews  in 
various  lands  have  been:  Benjamin  II.,  who 
wandered  over  all  the  continents  except  Australia ; 
Jacob  Saphir,  who  was  especially  interested  in  the 
Jews  of  Yemen ;  J.  Halevy.  who  visited  the  Falashas ; 
and  J.  Rinmann.  who  traveled  among  the  Jews  of 
India.  Chorny's  travels  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Caucasus  and  Dcinard's  among  those  of  the  Crimea 
should  be  mentioned.  To  these  should  be  added  E. 
N.  Adlcr,  who  has  visited  most  of  the  outlying 
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colonies  of  Jews  in  Africa.  Asia,  anil  America 
(-Jews  of  Many  Lauds."  Philadelphia.  1905). 
BlULlOGiUPHY :  Zunz.  Ltteratur der  Judtn,  In  U.  S.  1. US-318. 

8.  J. 

TRAVNTX  :  Town  of  Bosnia.  The  first  Jews 
settled  there  ut  the  beginniug  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, during  the  reigu  of  the  sultan  'Abd  al-Majid. 
most  of  them  being  Sephardim  from  Sarajevo.  The 
first  to  come  were  the  army  purveyor  Abraham  Es- 
kenasi,  the  Ottoman  army  surgeon  Isaac  Salom  (de- 
scendants of  both  of  whom  are  now  living  at  Sara 
jevo).  and  the  rabbi  Isaac  Attias.  About  this  time 
Moses  Amar.  a  Jew  from  Belgrade,  whose  descend- 
ant! still  live  in  that  city,  was  employed  by  the 
Ottoman  government  as  collector  of  taxes  at  Trav- 
nik.  His  successors  down  to  the  time  of  the  occu- 
pation (1878)  were  the  following  Jews:  Judah  Mon- 
tilijo,  R.  Salom.  T.  Levi,  D.  Salom,  and  M.  L  Salom. 
The  Ottoman  government  treated  them  liberally, 
allowing  them  to  close  the  tax-office  on  Jewish 
feast-days  and  on  Saturdays— a  fact  which  indi- 
cates the  influence  and  respect  which  the  Jews 
enjoyed. 

The  Jews  of  Travnik  have  always  been  conserva- 
tive. About  1840,  when  their  number  had  increased, 
they  built  a  wooden  chapel,  which  was  replaced  by 
a  massive  temple  iu  1868,  the  leading  Jews  of  the 
community  helping  in  its  construction  by  personally 
carrying  stone  and  brick.  A  schoolhoiisc  was  erected 
in  1877,  but  both  these  edifices  were  burned  in  the 
conflagration  of  Sept.  8.  1908.  The  acting  rabbi. 
Isaac  Attias.  who  has  already  been  mentioned,  was 
succeeded  by  Abraham  Abinon,  who  officiated  for 
twenty-six  years,  when  he  was  called  to  Sarajevo 
as  chief  rabbi  of  the  Scpliardlm  in  Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina. The  Jews  of  Travnik  have  never  been  sub- 
jected to  any  persecutions  or  restrictions  on  account 
of  their  religion,  and  have  always  lived  peaceably 
with  the  followers  of  other  creeds.  In  1908,  out  of 
n  total  population  of  6.626,  there  were  426  Jews  in 
the  town,  comprising  in  a  single  community  sixty- 
five  Sephardic  and  twenty-four  Ashkenazic  families, 
the  latter  having  come  after  1878. 

j.  S.  We. 

TREASON.— Biblical  Data:  In  the  strictest 
sense  there  is  no  record  in  the  Bible  of  an  attempt 
to  betray  one's  country,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  regicide,  which  is  high 
treason;  but  there  arc  numerous  instances  of  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  overthrow  the  government  by 
killing  its  head.  Abimelech,  the  son  of  Jcrubbaal, 
slew  his  half-brothers,  the  seventy  sons  of  Gideon, 
and  proclaimed  himself  ruler  of  Israel  (Judges  ix. 
1-5).  Athaliah  annihilated  all  those  of  royal 
blood  and  made  herself  Queen  of  Judah  (II  Kings 
xi.  1). 

Saul  evidently  considered  David's  action  as 
treasonable  and  deserving  of  death  (I  Sam.  xx.  81), 
and  he  executed  Abimelech  and  his  family  of  priests 
for  aiding  David  (I  Sam.  xxil.  11-18).  though  Sam- 
uel, by  God's  command,  had  already  anointed  David 
as  Saul's  successor.  Nevertheless.  David  killed  the 
Amalekite  who  assisted  Saul  In  committing  suicide, 
"for  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  destroy  the  Lord's 
anointed '"  (II  Sam.  i.  14).    Baanah  and  Rechab,  two 


captains,  killed  Ish-bosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  in  the 
expectation  of  being  rewarded  by  David;  but  the 
latter  charged  them  with  treason  and  executed  them 
(II  Sam.  iv.  2-12).  Joab  killed  Absalom  for  having 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  government  and  to 
depose  his  father,  David,  in  the  kingship  (II  Sam. 
xviii.  14).  Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera,  was  guilty  of 
treason  in  insulting  and  cursiug  David  (II  Sam.  xvi. 
5-8).  When  Shimei  begged  David's  forgiveness,  the 
latter  pardoned  him  (II  Sam.  xix.  21),  but  King 
Solomon  found  a  pretext  to  avenge  his  father  (I 
Kings  ii.  46).  Shclm,  the  son  of  Bichri.  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion  against  David,  and  was  killed 
by  those  he  had  misled  (II  Sara.  xx.  22).  Adonijah 
was  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  was  finally  executed 
(I  Kings  i.  5,  ii.  25). 

Zimri,  a  captain  in  the  army  of  Elah,  the  son  of 
Baasha,  killed  his  king,  and  after  a  reign  of  seven 
days,  fearing  capture,  committed  suicide  (I  Kings 
xvi.  9-18).  His  action  became  proverbial,  and  was 
recalled  in  Jezebel's  remark,  "Zimri,  .  .  .  who  slew 
his  master"  (II  Kings  ix.  81).  Pekahiah,  the  son  of 
Mcnahem,  King  of  Israel,  was  killed  by  his  captain 
Pckah,  the  son  of  Rcmaliah,  who  succeeded  him.  In 
return,  Hoshea,  the  son  of  Elah,  conspired  against 
Pckah,  killing  and  replacing  him  (II  Kings  xv.  25, 
80).  Ishmael  killed  Ahikam's  son  Gedaliah,  whom 
the  kiug  of  Babylon  had  appointed  governor  (II 
Kings  xxv.  25). 

 In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Rabbis  find 

the  penalty  of  death  for  disobedience  to  the  king  in 
Josh.  i.  18  (see  Sanh.  49a).  A  Jewish  king  may  in- 
flict death  upon  those  guilty  of  revolt.  Even  if  the 
king  orders  one  of  his  subjects  to  go  to  a  certain 
place,  or  forbids  him  to  leave  his  own  house,  he 
must  obey  or  become  liable  to  capital  punishment. 
The  king  also  has  the  right  to  kill  one  who  insults 
or  disgraces  him,  as  in  the  case  of  Shimei  ben  Gera. 
Death  for  treason  is  by  the  sword  only.  The  king 
may  also  punish  the  offender  otherwise,  but  he  may 
not  confiscate  his  property,  as  this  would  be  rob- 
bery (Maimonides,  "  Yad."  Melakim,  iii.  8).  David 
ben  Solomon  ibn  Abi  Zimra  defines  a  king  as  one 
chosen  by  a  prophet  or  elected  by  the  people,  but 
not  a  self-appointed  ruler  who  has  acquired  his 
kingdom  by  usurpation.  No  one  can  be  guilty  as  a 
"mored  be-malkut"  in  the  case  of  such  a  king 
(commentary  on  the  "  Yad,"<irf  /<*•.,  ed.  Wilna,  1900). 
R.  Joseph  partly  justifies  David's  action  against 
Uriah  by  the  latter's  reference  to  "  my  lord  Joab,  and 
the  servants  of  my  lord"  (II  Sam.  xi.  11),  which 
placed  Joab  on  equal  terms  with  the  king,  an  offense 
which  amounted  to  treason  (Shah.  56a).  Others  arc 
of  the  opinion  that  Uriah  deserved  death  because  he 
disobeyed  David's  command  to  go  home  (Tos.  ad 
Inc.,  s.v.  1DK1).  David  adjudged  Nabal  guilty  of 
disrespect  to  the  king;  but  Abigail  pleaded  that 
Saul  was  still  living  and  that  David  was  not  yet 
recognized  generally  as  king:  David  admitted  the 
force  of  her  argument  (I  Sam.  xxv.  88;  Meg. 
14b).  Amasa  was  guilty  of  disobedience  when  he 
"  tarried  longer  than  the  sea  time  which  he  [Da- 
vid] had  appointed  him."  and  thereby  earned  his 
death  at  the  bauds  of  Joab  (II  Sam.  xx.  5,  10; 
Sanh.  49a). 

j.  J.  D.  E. 
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TREASURE-TROVE.    Sec  Fi.ndkr  of  Phop- 


TREBINO  (TREMINO)  DE  80BRE- 
MONTE,  TOM  AS  :  Martyr;  burned  at  the  stake 
at  Mexico,  or  Lima,  April  11,  1049.  He  bad  previ- 
ously been  reconciled  by  the  Inquisition;  but  in 
1642,  during  tbe  trial  of  Gabriel  de  Grenada,  infor- 
mation was  brought  against  him  and  his  wife,  Maria 
Gomez.  He  appears  to  have  been  thrown  into  the 
dungeon  of  the  Inquisition  at  that  time,  and  kept  in 
imprisonment  till  his  death,  possibly  in  order  that 
the  Inquisitor  might  obtain  possession  of  his  fortune ; 
for  when  burning  he  taunted  the  officials  with  using 
up  wood  which  had  cost  them  nothing,  because  it 
had  been  bought  with  his  money.  Out  of  a  group  of 
109  prisoners.  Trebino  de  Sobrcmonte  was  the  only 
one  to  be  burned  alive.  He  died  without  uttering 
a  groan,  mocking  "the  pope  and  his  hirelings, ■  as 
he  allied  them,  and  taunting  his  tormentors  with  his 
last  breath.  De  Barrios,  the  Spanish-Jewish  histo- 
rian, who  visited  Cayenne  in  1660,  dedicated  two 
sonnets  to  him. 

Bibliography  i  Obre«on.  Mexico  VUJo,  vol.  II.:  C.  Adk>r,  In 
iliM.  ,4m.  Jew.  i/W.  Soc.  vll..  pp.  vt.  &,  50,  flu,  85;  O.  A. 
Kobut,  ib.  Iv.  1*.  lfll-ltffc  II.  1A4. 

A.  J. 

TREBITSOH,  ABRAHAM  BEN  REUBEN 
TJAYYAT;  Austrian  scholar;  born  at  TrebiUsch, 
Moravia,  about  1760;  died  at  Nikolsburgin  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  attended  the 
yeshibah  of  Lob  Fischcls  at  Prague  In  1775  ("tforot 
ha -Ittim,"  p.  24a),  and  then  settled  in  Nikolsburg, 
where  he  became  secretary  to  (he  "  Landesrabbiner." 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Korot  ha-'Ittim,"a  history  of 
the  European  monarchs,  including  the  emperors  of 
Austria,  from  1711  to  1801  (part  i..  Brunn.  1801; 
with  additions,  under  the  title  "Korot  Nosafot,"  up 
to  the  year  1830,  by  Jacob  Bodek,  Lemberg,  1841). 
It  di  als  especially  with  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Austrian  states.  Trebitsch 's  work 
is  a  continuation  of  Mcnahcm  Mann  ben  Solomon 
ha-Levi*s  "  Shc'erit  Yisrael,"  which  traces  the  history 
down  to  the  year  1740  (sec  Jew.  Encyc  i.  490,  «.c. 
Amki.akdf.r). 

Trebitsch,  with  Hindi  Mcnakkcr.  was  the  author 
of  "Kuah  Hay  vim."  a  story  of  the  exorcising  <.f  an 
evil  spirit  that  possessed  a  young  man  (published  in 
Hebrew  and  Yiddish,  Nikolsburg,  1785;  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder.  1 794 1. 

BintlouKAPHY  :  BenJacoK  Ofar  htt-Sefarlm.  p.  5S7.  No.  «T; 

.  Ju<l.  Ui.  «2;  JUrdner.  f'iit.  Utbr.  Hoofa  Brit, 


Kurst.  BIW. . 
Mit*.  p.  ITS. 
I». 


S.  Man. 


TREBITSCH,  NEHEMIAH  (MEN AHEM 
NAHUM)  :  Austrian  rabbi;  born  at  Prague  Aug. 
14.  1<«9;  died  there  July  4.  1842.  He  was  n  son 
of  Selig  Trebitsch.  hazzan  at  the  Altneuschule.  and 
he  received  a  thorough  Talmudieal  training  at  the 
yeshibah  of  Jacob  GQnslierg.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  "  I-amlesrabliiner  "  Mordecai  ll.  net 
(Marcus  Benedict),  Trebitsch  became  rabbi  of  Pross- 
nitz  iu  1*26. 

On  May  13.  1832,  the  government  confirmed  the 
elect  ion  of  Trcbitsch  as  "  I  jindesrabbi  ncr  "  of  Mora  v  ia, 
in  succession  to  Mordecai  Benet.  and  granted  him  a 
salary  of  600  florins ;  he  was  the  last  Moravian 


"  IJUidesrabbincr"of  the  old  school.  In  Sept.,  1833. 
the  provincial  government  issued  a  decree  conferring 
upon  the  chief  rabbi  the  power  of  proposing  candi- 
dates for  the  various  rabbinates  of  the  province,  and 
of  making  an  appointment  when  tbe  congregation 
failed  to  inform  him  of  a  vacancy  or  rejected  the 
candidate  proposed  by  the  "  Ijuidesrabbincr."  This 
decree,  for  which  Trcbitsch  was  declared  by  his  op- 
ponents to  be  responsible,  brought  him  into  con- 
flict with  the  congregations  of  Gcwitsch,  Weiss- 
kirchen.  Prossnitz,  and  Loschitz;  and  five  years  later 
(May  28,  1838)  another  decree  canceled  the  chief 
rabbi's  privilegeof  proposing  candidates.  Abraham 
Neuda,  rabbi  of  Loschitz,  whom  Trcbitsch  refused 
to  confirm  on  account  of  literal  tendencies,  was  re- 
instated after  having  passed  a  successful  examina- 
tion before  a  committee  of  which  Trebitsch  was  a 
member.  This  defeat,  and  the  censure  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  his  opposition  to  the  use  of  the  German 
language  among  the  Jews  greatly  affected  Trc- 
bitsch, who  died  while  on  a  journey  to  Carlsbad. 

Trebitsch  wrote:  "Shclom  Ycrushalayim,"  glosses 
on  Seder  Mo  d  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  with  the 
text  and  David  Fraukel's  commentary  (Vicuna. 
1821):  "Kobe?  'a!  Yad."  notes  on  Maimonidcs' 
"  Yad  ha-Hazakah,"  part  L,  with  text  (ib.  1835). 

Bibliography  :  got  Xchi,  a  funeral  sermon  (Hebr.  and  Ger- 
man). Prague.  IMS ;  L.  L6w,  Da*  Mflhri*ehe  I*uuU*rab- 
binat.  In  UatammcUc  Sthriftcn.  II.  W&-212. 

s.  8.  Man. 

TREE  OF  LIFE.— Biblical  Data:  According 
to  Gen.  ii.  9,  there  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  a  "tree  of  life,"  apparently  by  the  side  of 
the  "  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  Although 
Gen.  iii.  8  seems  to  presuppose  but  one  tree  there, 
Gen.  iii.  22  asserts  thai,  after  the  primitive  pair 
had  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  Eden  lest  they  should  put  forth  tiieir 
hands  and  take  of  the  tree  of  life  and  live  forever. 
The  view  of  the  writer  was  that  Eden  contained  a 
tree  the  magical  power  of  the  fruit  of  which  con- 
ferred immortality  upon  him  who  partook  of  it, 
though  Yitwu  prohibited  mortals  from  partaking 
of  this  fruit. 

A  tradition  of  this  tree  lingered  long  in  Israel.  In 
Prov.  iii.  1P>-18  the  poet  says  of  wisdom.  "Length 
of  days  is  in  her  right  hand;  .  .  .  She  is  a  tree  of 
life  to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her."  a  passage 
which  clearly  alludes  to  the  primitive  conception  of 
a  life-prolonging  tree.  Again.  Prov.  xi.  80  reads, 
"The  fruit  of  the  righteous  is  a  tree  of  life";  and 
Prov.  xiii.  12,  "  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick: 
but  when  the  desire  Cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of  life."  In 
Prov.  xv.  4  it  is  said, 14  A  wholesome  tongue  is  n  tree 
of  life."  In  the  last  three  references  the  thought 
may  not  be  so  literal  as  in  the  first,  but  the  use  of 

the  tree  of  life  in  this  gnomic  poetry 
Referred  to  is  evidence  that  the  tradition  lived. 

in  In  Ezek.  xlvii.  12  also  there  Menu  to 
Proverbs,    be  an  allusion  to  the  tree  of  life.  In 

describing  the  river  which  would  flow 
out  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Dead  Sea  the  prophet 
says,  "  And  by  the  river  upon  the  bank  thereof,  on 
this  side  and  on  that  side,  shall  grow  all  trees  for 
meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade,  neither  shall  the 
fruit  thereof  be  consumed :  it  shall  bring  forth  new 
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fruit  according  to  his  months."  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  this  passage  is  quoted  (Rev.  xxii.  2), 

Ibe  tree  is  described  as  the  tree  of  life. 

In  tlic  extracanonical  literature  there  are  two  or 
three  additional  references.  The  Ethiopic  Book  of 
Enoch  (xxiv.  4)  describes  the  tree  of  life  as  having 
"u  fragrance  beyond  all  fragrance;  its  leaves  and 
bloom  and  wood  wither  not  forever;  its  fruit  is 
beautiful  and  resembles  the  dates  of  a  palm."  The 
.Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch  (viii.  8)  says.  "  In  Ibe  midst 
there  is  the  tree  of  life  .  .  .  and  this  tree  can  not  l>e 
described  for  its  excellence  and  sweet  odor."  IV 
E*d.  viii.  52,  in  describing  the  future,  says,  "Unto 
you  is  paradise  opened,  the  tree  of  life  is  planted." 
etc. 

 Critical  View:  Budde  <" Urgeschichte."  pp. 

48  et  *rq. )  showed  that  in  the  original  narrative  of 
Gen.  ii.-tii.  then?  was  but  one  tree.  This,  he  thought, 
was  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  be  accordingly  elim- 
inated the  tree  of  life.  Rarton,  however,  has  shown 
("Semitic  Origins,"  pp.  VSetneq.)  that  in  primitive 
Semitic  life  the  especially  sacred  tree  was  the  date- 
palm,  and  that,  because  of  its  bisexual  nature  and 
because  of  a  belief  that  man  came  to  self -realization 
through  sexual  relations,  it  was  regarded  as  both  the 
tree  of  knowledge  anil  the  tree  of  life.  The  differ- 
entiation which  divided  these  functions  betweeu 
two  trees  came  in  at  a  later  time,  when  knowledge 
of  the  origin  had  become  in  part  obscured.  That 
this  is  the  source  of  the  idea  of  the  tree  of  life  among 
the  Hebrews  is  rendered  probable  by  the  following 
considerations:  (1)  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  which 
was  evidently  intended  to  imitate  a  garden  (comp. 
Hevan,  in  ".lour,  of  Tbeol.  Studies,''  iv.  502  tf  «?.), 
was  carved  with  cherubim,  palm-trees,  and  (lowers 
(  I  Kings  vi.  29-82);  (2)  a  recollection  of  the  real 
origin  of  thetreeof  life  crops  out  in  Ethiopic  Enoch, 
xxiv.  4;  (3)  the  tradition  came  to  the  Hebrews  by 
way  of  Babylonia  (comp.  Pakaihse.  Criticai 
View),  ami  in  Babylonia  not  only  was  the  palm  the 
sacred  tree  of  a  sacred  garden  (comp.  Barton,  I.e.  p. 
107).  but  in  the  literature  its  name  is  sometimes 
written  with  the  determinative  for  deity  (idem, 
"Documents  from  the  Archives  of  Telloh,"  1905, 
plate  25).  For  a  similar  Babylonian  conception  of  a 
food  of  life  see  Paiiadike.  Cuiticw.  View.  In 
Hebrew  literature  this  idea  first  appears  in  its  literal 
form  In  Genesis,  is  used  as  a  literary  metaphor  in 
Proverbs,  and  in  Ezekiel  and  the  apocaly  jtses  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  picture  of  the  heavenly  paradise. 

ninuooRAPHY :  BWM&  UnutitkMt,  pp. 4*-fcH,  (iliwn.  1H83; 
T»y.  I'rnrr.rtm,  In  Internal  (»nnl  OTMMl  i'om.  lm*.  pp.  «9. 
jo^niirton,  Sktlth  of  SemUk  Orient,  pp.  80  98.  New  York, 

k.  li.  it.  •  G.  A.  B. 

TREE- WORSHIP  :  Trees  have  been  objec  ts  of 
worship  in  all  parts  of  the  world  (comp.  Mannhardt, 
"  Wnld-  und  Feldkulte,"  Berlin,  1875).  They  were 
worshiped  among  the  Semites  (comp.  Wcllhauscn. 
"Rette  Arab.  Hcidentums."  2d  ed.,  1897,  pp.  101  et 
teq.  •  W.  R.  Smith.  "  Rel.  of  Bom."  2d  ed.,  18i)4,  pp. 
185  et  teq. ;  Barton.  "  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins,"  pp. 
87  et*eq.),  and  the  Hebrews  were  no  exception  to  this. 
The  tree  that  was  generally  regarded  as  sacred  In 
Palestine  was  the  oak,  or  the  terebinth,  which  in  hot 
countries,  especially  the  more  southerly  of  those 


about  the  Mediterranean,  takes  the  place  of  the  oak. 
It  is  called  "allon."  which  possibly  meant  "di- 
vine tree"  (from  ^K),  though  another  etymology  is 
perhaps  more  probable.  This  was  not  the  only 
sacred  tree;  for  traces  of  the  worship  of  the  palm- 
tree  survive  (comp.  Thee  ok  Like),  and  Abraham 
planted  an"eshel"  (tamarisk)  by  the  sacred  wells 
at  Beer-sheba  and  called  on  the  name  of  God  there 
(Gen.  xxi.  88).  Tamarisks  existed  also  at  Hamuli  in 
the  time  of  Saul  and  at  Jabesh  in  Gilead  (I  Sam. 
xxii.  8.  xxxi.  13.  Hebr.).  It  was  the  terebinth,  how- 
ever, which  was  generally  worshiped,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  which  was  denounced  by  the  Prophets. 

The  worship  of  this  tree  is  connected  with  the 
earliest  traditions.  At  Shechem,  YbwH  is  said  to 
have  appeared  to  Abraham  at  the  terebinth  (R  V. 
margin)  of  Moreh,  when  he  first  entered  the  land 
(Gen.  xiL  (let  *eq.).  Under  this  tree  Jacob  buried 
the  foreign  gods  of  his  followers  (Gen.  xxxv.  4); 

and  Joshua  set  up  a  "  mn?fchah"  under 
Tbe  Sacred  the  terebinth  which  was  in  the  sanc- 
Terebinth.  tuary  of  Yiiwii  (Josh.  xxiv.  26).  Per- 
haps it  was  this  tree  to  which  allusion 
is  made  in  Judges  ix.  87.  Near  Beth-el  there  was 
another  of  these  sacred  terebinths  (Eng.  versions, 
"oak";  Gen.  xxxv.  8).  At  Hebron,  Abraham  built 
an  altar  under  one;  there  he  dwelt,  and  there  Ynwn 


Sarrvd  Terebinth  on  Jalml  Au*Um\  Palestine. 

(»— »iinn»i>>j 


appeared  to  him  (  Oen.  xii.  18.  xiv.  IS.  xviii.  1  et 
»eq.).  A  descendant  of  this  tree  (see  illustration 
i.e.  Aiiraham's  Oak)  is  still  pointed  out  at 
Hebron,  and  is  venerated  by  the  Russo-Greck 
pilgrims  who  visit  Palestine  every  year-  it  has  prob- 
ably maintained  its  sacred  character  through  all  the 
intervening  centuries.  At  Ophra  a  sacred  terebinth 
(A.  Y.  "oak  ")  existed  in  the  timeof  Gideon  (Judges 
vi.  11.  19).  The  wide-spread  existence  of  this  tree 
is  evidenced  by  the  names  derived  from  it — as  Elim 
(Ex.  xv.  27).  Elon  (Judges  xii.  ID.  and  Elath  (II 
Kings  xiv.  22).  The  extent  of  its  worship  is  indi- 
cated also  by  the  denunciations  of  the  Prophets. 
A  favorite  phrase  of  theirs  in  describing  idolatrous 
practises  was  "upon  every  high  hill  and  under 
|  every  green  tree"  (Deut.  xii!  2;  Jer.  ii.  20).  Sonic 
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times  the  name  of  the  terebinth  is  combined  with 
this  phrase  (oomp.  Isa.  Ml.  5  and  Ezek.  vi.  18,  It. 
V.  margin),  allowing  that  it  was  to  this  tree  the 
Prophets  referred. 

The  sacred  character  of  many  of  these  trees  has 
survived  to  the  present  time.  There  is,  for  example, 
one  on  Jubal  Ausha',  and  othersare  at  "Ain  Yajuz  and 
•Suf  (wrap.  Barton  in  -  Biblical  World. -  19t>4,  xxiv. 
1T0.  174;  idem,  "A  Years  Wandering  in  Bible 
Leads,"  1904,  p.  162).  The  one  at  Suf  is  thickly  hung 
with  rags.  In  southern  Gilcad  to-day  the  limbs  of 
the  ordinary  terebinth  are  cut  for  fire-wood,  so  that 
the  tops  of  the  trees  are  kept  small  and  are  much 
misahupcu.  The  sacred  ones,  on  the  contrary,  are 
left  intact  and  cast  a  tine  shade.  Perhaps  this  was 
the  case  in  ancient  times  also.  If  so.  It  would  ex- 
plain the  phrase  "green  tree"  as  applied  to  those 
which  were  sacred. 

Other  trees  besides  those  mentioned  may  have  had 
a  sacred  character,  as  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
David  once  received  an  oracle  through  the  mulberry  - 
or  balsain-tree  ("baka";  com  p.  II  Sam.  v.  24);  but 
nearly  all  trace  of  such  a  character  has  disappeared. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Prophets  were  unable 
completely  to  suppress  tree-worship,  which  has  sur- 
vived in  Palestine  through  all  religious  changes  to 
the  present  day. 

nrnuoniurriY:  In  t 
dj**in.  Sluilirn,  vol.  11.; 
MfflPlh  pp.  of-<4. 
K  C. 


mentioned,  see  B»u- 
i  in  Bihlieal  Artha- 

G.  A.  B. 


TREES,  LAWS  CONCERNING:  Cutting 
down  fruit-bearing  and  useful  trees  is  forbidden  by 
the  Mosaic  law.  In  time  of  war  the  fruit-trees  about 
a  besieged  city  may  not  lx!  injured  or  used  to  build 
defenses:  for  war  is  waged  against  foes,  and  not 
Against  the  life  preserving  works  of  nature  (Dent, 
xx.  19-20).  The  Habbis  regard  this  hs  an  admoni- 
tion against  any  kind  of  waste  or  wilful  destruction. 
The  prohibition  is  technically  known  as  "  bal  tash- 
hit"(thou  shalt  not  destroy;  Shab.  129a).  Some 
authorities,  however,  permit  the  cutting  down  of 
fruit  trees  when  the  site  is  needed  for  a  dwelling 
{"Jim-  Zahub,"  to  Shulhau  Aruk,  Yorch  Dc'ah, 
117,  0). 

A  tree  which  extends  into  the  public  road  may  be 
cut  to  allowacuinel  and  its  rider  to  pass  beneath  (B. 
B.  ii.  14).  Trees  were  often  used  to  mark  the  bound- 
ary iM'twecn  fields  belonging  to  different  owners. 
The  fruit  of  a  tree  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
land  in  which  the  tree  is  planted,  though  the 
branches  extend  over  other  property.  If  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  is  in  two  properties,  the  two  owners  be- 
come partners  in  the  tree  and  divide  the  fruit  (B.  M. 
107a;  "  Yad."  Shckcnim,  vi.  9).  One  who  purchases 
three  trees  in  one  field  may  claim  the  right  to  as 
much  ground  around  the  trcesas  is  necessary  for  the 
gatherer  and  his  basket  (B.  B.  82b);  one  who  pur- 
chase's less  than  three  trees  has  no  claim  to  ground. 
An  adjacent  owner  can  not  object  because  the  roots 
of  a  tree  are  in  his  ground.  He  may,  however,  cut 
the  roots  when  they  are  in  the  way  of  his  plow  or  if 
they  enter  his  well.  When  then1  is  no  fence  between 
two  separately  owned  fields,  one  must  not  plant  trees 
nearer  than  4  ells  from  his  nelghlior's  boundary  line 
<B.  B  26a).    Enough  space  must  be  left  on  either 


side  of  a  river  to  allow  a  rower  room  to  run  Ids 
boat,  ashore  (Shulhan  "Aruk,  Hoshcn  Mislipal, 
195). 

w.  b.  J.  D.  E. 

TREMELLITJ8,  JOHN  IMMANUEL  :  Ital- 
ian Hebraist;  born  at  Ferrara  1510;  died  at  Sedan 

Oct.  9.  1580.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 

Padua.  He  was  converted  about  1540  to  the  Cath- 
olic faith  through  Cardinal  Pole,  but  embraced  Prot- 
estantism in  the  following  year,  and  went  to  Stras- 
burg  to  teach  Hebrew.  Owing  to  the  wars  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
asylum  in  England,  where  he  resided  at  Lambeth 
Palace  with  Archbishop  Cranmer  in  1547.  In  1549 
he  succeeded  Paul  Fagius  as  regius  professor  of  He- 
brew at  Cambridge.  On  the  death  of  Edward  VI. 
he  revisited  Germany,  and,  after  some  vicissitudes, 
became  professor  of  Old  Testament  at  HeidellK-rg 
(1561).  He  ultimately  found  refuge  at  the  College 
of  Sedan,  where  he  died.  His  chief  literary  work 
was  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  He- 
brew and  Syriac.  The  five  parts  relating  to  the 
Old  Testament  were  published  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  between  1575  and  1579.  in  London  in  1580.  and 
in  numerous  later  editions.  Tremcllius  also  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  Calvin's  -Catechism"  (Paris, 
1551),  and  wrote  a  "Chaldaic  "  and  Syriac  grammar 
(Paris.  1569). 

Biblioorafht:  Dtttionary  of  National  BUigraiihy. 
T.  J. 

TRENEL,  ISAAC  :  French  rabbi;  bornatMetz 
Dec.  28,  1822 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1890.  He  studied  at 
Marmoutier  under  his  uncle  Jacob  Haguenauer.  a 
famous  Talmudist.  and  later  at  Merzig,  Prussia, 
under  the  Talmudist  Molse  Levy,  known  also  as  It. 
Mochc  Merzig.  After  completing  his  studies  at  the 
rabbinical  school  of  Metz,  Trend  was  appointed 
rabbi  at  Besaneon  ;  he  resigned  that  office  soon  after, 
however,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  for  a 
time  secretary  of  the  Comite  dc  BienfaisHiiee  Israe- 
lite. After  some  years  he  was  appointed  assistant  to 
the  chief  rabbi  of  Paris,  and  in  1856  director  of  the 
Ecole  Centrale  Habbinique,  which  was  transferred 
to  Paris  in  1859;  he  retained  the  latter  office  until 
his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Hebrew-French 
dictionary,  compiled  in  collaboration  with  X.  Sander 
(Paris.  1859).  and  of  a  study  on  the  life  of  Hillel  the 
Elder,  published  in  the  report  of  the  Seminaire 
Israelite  (U:  1867). 

s.  I.  L. 

TRENT  (German,  Trient):  Oldest  city  of  the 
Tyrol;  a  sovereign  bishopric  from  1027  to  1808. 
During  the  first,  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  a 
small  number  of  Jews,  probably  from  Italy,  settled 
in  the  episcopal  city.  During  the  first  decades  their 
history  differed  in  no  wise  from  that  of  the  .lews 
living  in  thereat  of  the  Tyrol;  but  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century  there  existed  for  the 
Jews  of  Trent  special  ordinances  similar  to  those  in 
force  in  Bozen,  as  is  proved  by  an  order  pro- 
mulgated by  Bishop  Ulrica  III.  of  Brixen  in  1403. 
The  .lews  as  prominent  business  men  showed  them- 
selves of  service  to  the  bishops,  and  accordingly 
stood  high  in  favor  w  ith  them.  Thus  Bishop  Alex- 
ander of  Masovia  (1423-44)  on  one  occasion  gave  a 
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decision  in  favor  of  the  Jew  Isaac  against  Peter 
von  Miilo  (Sept.  3,  1440).  The  Jewish  physician 
Tobias,  who  later  (1475)  died  a  martyr  for  his 
fail  li.  was  likewise  very  popular  among  the  Chris- 
tians. 

Tue  Jews  owned  houses,  estates,  and  a  separate 
Jewish  school,  and  in  geueral  lived  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  their  Christian  fellow  citizens,  until  the 
fanaticism  of  a  priest  caused  untold  disaster  to 
descend  upon  the  small  but  prosperous  community. 
Bcrnardinus  of  Feltre,  the  indirect  and  probably  the 
direct  instigator  of  the  murder  of  Simon  of  Trent, 
brought  about  the  notorious  ritual-murder  proceed- 
ings of  1475  (see  Simon  ok  Thekt).  The  commu- 
nity was  dissolved:  its  rich  members  were  put  to 
death  after  the  confiscation  of  their  property  by 
order  of  Bishop  Hinderbuch ;  and  the  surviving  mem- 
bers were  expelled.  Sixtus  IV..  seriously  ill  at  the 
time,  in  the  bull  "Tacit  nos  pietas,"  dated  June  20, 
1478,  sanctioned  these  proceedings  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Veutimiglia,  who 
showed  that  the  chargeB  which  had  been  brought 
were  a  mere  tissue  of  lies.  For  centuries  from  that 
time  no  Jews  dwelt  in  Trent;  and  as  late  as  Oct.  20, 
1638, the  proeeedingsof  1475  werecited  by  the  prince 
bishop  Karl  Emanuel  of  Madruzzo  as  ground  for 
forbidding  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  the  town.  On 
the  same  occasion  a  law  was  promulgated  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Jews  when  traveling  might  not  pass  through 
the  precincts  of  Trent  in  closed  wagons  or  sedan 
chairs,  and  that  they  must  wear  on  the  breast  a 
budge  the  size  of  a  thaler.  The  penalty  for  violating 
this  law  was  to  lie  a  long  imprisonment  or  heavy 
fine.  In  1725  and  again  in  1731  it  was  ordered  that 
Jews  wear  hats  covered  with  red  or  yellow  cloth. 
A  few  Jews  were  allowed  to  stay  in  Treat  when 
provided  with  special  letters  of  protection  from  the 
emperor,  but  only  for  a  few  days.  Such  a  safe-con- 
duet  was  granted,  for  example,  by  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian to  the  Jew  Emanuel,  son  of  Samson,  on 
March  1,  1516. 

In  recent  times  several  Jewish  merchants  have  set- 
tled in  Trent;  but  they  have  no  opportunities  for 
holding  religious  services,  and,  like  all  the  Jews  In 
the  Tyrol,  they  belong  to  the  community  of  Hoiien- 
ems. 

,i.  A.  Ta. 

TRESPASS  :  Injury  done  directly,  inmost  cases 
purposely,  to  the  person  or  property  of  another. 
Trespass  on  the  person  has  been  discussed  under  the 
head  of  Assault  and  Battkky:  it  remains  to  speak 
of  the  Talmudic  law  of  trespass  on  property. 

According  to  the  Mishnah  (B.  K.  ii.  6),  -a  man  is 
always  forewarned."  That  is.  like  themasterof  the 
forewarned  ox  (sec  Gouino  Ox),  he  is  always  liable 
for  the  whole  damage  arising  from  his  direct  net; 
and  the  words  arc  added :  u  whether  awake  or  asleep, 
whether  acting  of  purpose  or  from  ignorance." 

The  Scripture  prescribes  punishment  for  only  one 
typical  ease  ("ah")  of  trespass  on  property  (Lev. 
xxiv.  R.IIcbr.):  "And  he  who  kills  a  domestic  animal 
shall  make  it  good,  life  for  life  " ;  and  (ib,  verse  21) : 
"And  he  who  smites  a  beast  slut  11  make  it  good." 
This  is  extended  by  the  oral  law  to  all  cases  of  direct 
harm  done  to  property ;  but  the  above-quoted  section 
of  the  Mishnah  also  singles  out  as  a  case.  u  whether 
XII.-16 


he  has  blinded  one's  eye,  or  has  broken- his  vessel, 
he  pays  full  damage."    In  other  places  the  Mishnah 
or  Baraita  speaks  of  tearing  a  person's 
Trespass    clothes,  or  destroying  his  crops  or 
on         plants,  or  killing  his  beast.    Only  one 
Property,    exception  is  made:   viz.,  when  the 
trespass  constitutes  otherwise  a  death- 
deserving,  sinful  act,  there  is  no  liability  to  make 
the  damage  good  in  money  (sec  the  case  of  the  bur- 
glar in  Sanh.  viii.  6). 

Not  ouly  is  sleep  or  ignorance  no  defense  against 
the  charge  of  trespass,  but  unwillingness  or  acting 
under  compulsion  (DUN)  does  not  free  from  liability 
—for  instance,  where  one  stumbles  or  falls  from  the 
roof  and  in  so  doing  hurts  a  person  or  breaks  a 
thing— unless  the  hurtful  movement  was  made 
under  irresistible  force  and  was  not  caused  by  lack 
of  care  (B.  K.  26-28).  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
Mishnah  (B.  K.  iii.  4-5)  thus: 

"  When  two  potter*  [men  carrying  earthenware]  lire  walking 
mio  behind  the  other,  and  the  Dm  stumble*  and  fa  lit.  ami  the 
second  Mumbles  overhlui.  the  first  lit  lluble  fur  the  damage  done 
to  the  other.  Or  when  one  goes  along  wlUi  hi*  Jar  or  IjurrvL, 
and  the  other  with  his  Julsl  [meaning  side  by  side|.  and  I  In-  Jar 
■if  the  one  Is  broken  against  the  Joist  ot  Uie  other,  the  latter  goes 
Hear :  for  earh  had  the  right  to  go  where  he  went.  If  the  man 
Willi  Uie  Joist  walked  in  front  and  the  Jar  or  barrel  was  trtroken 
again*!  It,  U«e  man  with  the  Joist  goes  elear:  but  If  he  stood 
stlil.  unless  he  told  tbe  man  with  the  barrel  to  stand  still  also, 
be  Is  liable.  If  the  man  with  the  barrel  walked  In  front,  and 
the  other  man  behind  him,  and  the  barrel  was  broken  by  the 
Joist,  [the  bearer  of  the  latter]  Is  liable;  but  If  tbe  man  with 
the  barrel  suddenly  stands  still,  without  telling  tbe  man  behind 
him  to  stop,  the  latter  goe*  free.  And  the  same  result.-  will 
follow  where  one  carries  a  burning  lamp  and  another  a  bundle 
»f  lis*." 

Hut  when  the  injurious  act  is  committed  on  the 
grounds  of  the  injuring  party,  he  who  commits 
it  is  liable  only  for  what  he  does  wilfully,  not  for 
what  he  does  unwittingly  or  involuntarily:  such  at 
least  is  the  opinion  or  Maimonidcs.  taken  from  post- 
Talmudic  authorities,  though  based  upon  hints  and 
analogies  in  the  Mishnah  and  the  Baraita. 

The  trespasser  is  responsible  not  only  for  what  he 
does  with  his  band  or  other  parts  of  his  body,  or 
with  a  weapon  or  implement  which  he 
Extent  of  wields,  but  also  for  any  injury  which 
Trespass,  he  does  by  throwing  or  shooting  or  by 
spitting.  But  if  he  casts  anything  on 
the  ground  (even  his  saliva)  and  injury  arises  there- 
from afterward  (e.g.,  where  it  causesaman  or  a  beast 
to  stumble),  it  is  not  a  trespass,  but  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  pit  (sec  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  160b,  *  r.  Accident). 

Where  one  strikes  iron  with  a  hammer  so  that 
sparks  issue  therefrom,  by  which  a  nelghlstr's 
house  or  goods  are  burned  or  otherwise  damaged,  it 
is  deemed  a  trespass,  for  which  the  wielder  of  the 
hammer  is  liable.  When  one  pushes  his  ncighlxir's 
beast  into  the  water,  or  prevents  it  from  leaving  the 
water,  and  it  is  drowned,  or  when  he  locks  it  in  a 
circumscribed  place,  where  it  dies  from  heat  or  from 
lack  of  air.  he  is  liable:  and  thus  in  similar  cases  of 
death  indirectly  inflicted. 

Where  an  injury  does  not  affect  the  neighbor's 
property  in  the  body  and  can  not  be  seen — where 
the  shape  of  the  thing  is  not  changed,  yet  the  thing 
itself  is  diminished  in  value — it  is  held  (Git.  58b) 
that  under  the  letter  of  the  Torali  then  is  no  liabil- 
ity for  damage;  but  there  is  a  rabbinical  ordinance 
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to  the  effect  that  the  person  causing  the  diminution 
in  vulue  must  make  it  good.  This  would  hnppen 
where  things  Lcvitically  clean  were  defiled  by  the 
act  of  one  not  the  owner;  or  where  "wine  of  a 
heathen  libation  "  (-\D3  f')  was  mixed  with  another 
mans  wine,  rendering  its  use  unlawful;  or  in  like 
cases  where  food  or  drink  has  by  the  trespasser's 
act  been  made  a  thing  forbidden  under  the  Jewish 
dietary.  Levitical,  or  other  religious  laws. 

Where  one  man  orders  or  procures  another  to 
commit  a  trespass,  and  the  agent  does  so,  both  prin- 
cipal and  agent  are  liable  for  the  dam 

Trespass  age  done.  Where  the  construction  of 
Through    a  house,  or  of  a  similar  thing  in  which 

Ag-ent.  several  work  together,  causes  an  in- 
jury, if  those  doing  the  several  parts 
of  the  work  are  associated  as  partners  therein,  all 
are  liable;  but  if  they  work  as  employees,  each  for 
his  own  wages,  only  the  one  who  actually  causes  the 
injury  is  liable. 

This  case  is  also  put:  Five  men  have  each  put  a 
burden  on  a  beast,  and  it  walks  along;  a  sixth  puts  a 
further  burden  on  it,  and  it  stops  and  dies;  the 
sixth  alone  is  liable.  If,  however,  the  beast  had 
stopped  before  the  additional  weight  was  laid  on  it. 
the  sixtii  man  goes  free;  but  if  there  is  doubt  its  to 
the  facts,  all  six  are  liable,  and  the  damage  is  di- 
vided among  them;  and  generally,  when  two  or 
more  jointly  have  killed  an  animal  or  broken  an  im- 
plement, the  damage  is  paid  by  them  in  equal  parts. 

All  damages  to  property  are  paid  in  money,  and 
are  ascertained  by  subtracting  the  value  of  the  dead 
beast  or  of  the  wreckage  from  the  worth  of  the  beast 
or  other  article  before  the  trespass  was  committed. 
See  Robbehy. 

Bibliooraphv:  M«lm.ml<l««.  Vtirt,  IJotttl  u-.Vau(k,  vti.  7 ; 
Nli.iJ<Mi)i  Aruk.  y.ml„„  .VWipnf.  400-419.  pajmlni. 

k.  a  L.  N.  I). 

TRESPASS-OFFERINGS.    See  SACRIFICE. 

TREUE  ZION s w  ACHTER,  DEB.  See  Peri- 
odicals. 

TREUENBURG  or  TRETJENFELD,  JA- 
COB. See  Basbkvi,  Jacob;  Coat  of  Arms. 

TREVES  (ancient,  Augusta  Treverorum; 
German,  Trier):  City  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  formerly 
an  electorate  comprising  upper  and  lower  bishoprics 
with  Trc veaand  Coblcnz  as  capitals  (see  J  rw.  Kncvc. 
iv.  138).  In  all  probability  Jews  lived  in  the  city  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  common  era,  for  Treves 
was  the  central  point  connecting  (Saul  and  Rome. 
There  is  no  specific  mention  of  them,  however,  be- 
fore 1060,  when  Archbishop  Elnrhard  (1047-6(1) 
menaced  them  with  expulsion  unless  they  should 
accept  baptism  before  Easter;  but  this  threat  whs 
ineffective,  for  he  was  murdered  on  Feb.  12.  1066. 
by  a  priest  named  Christian,  who  had  l»cen  in- 
stigated, it  was  alleged,  by  the  Jews.  Thirty  years 
later  (June,  1096)  the  pillaging  bands  of  Emikos 
advanced  upon  Treves.  Several  Jews  committed 
suicide,  while  the  remainder  sought  refuge  in  the 
palace  of  Archbishop  Egilltert,  who  endeavored  to 
persuade  them  to  accept  baptism,  although  IbOM 
who  were  converted  obtained  the  permission  of 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  in  the  following  year  to  return 


to  Judaism  (sec  Gratz,  "  Oesch."  vi.  102  ft  «g. ;  Sal- 
feld,  "  Martyrologium,''  pp.  8,  19  [Hebrew  part],  and 
pp.  98,  140  rt  teq.  [German  part],  where  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  martyrs  is  given).  The  other  commu- 
nities of  Treves,  including  those  at  Berncastel, 
Cochem,  and  Wittlich,  were  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  the  Crusaders.  During  the  archbishopric  of 
Hruno  of  Treves  early  in  the  twelfth  century  (1 102- 
1124),  one  of  the  residents  of  the  city  was  a  Jew 
named  Joshua,  who  later  embraced  Christianity,  and 
who  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  a  physician,  mathema- 
tician, astronomer,  and  student  of  Hebrew  literature. 
Abrion,  the  Jew  of  Treves,  who  was  unusually  well 
versed  in  German,  seems  to  liave  been  a  contempo- 
rary of  Joshua  (Goethe,  "Relneke  Fucha,"  ii.). 

In  1282  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Treves  by 
Archbishop  Hcinrich  of  Vinstingen,  who  invited 
Lombards  to  take  their  places,  although  the  latter 
proved  to  be  even  more  usurious  than 
First  the  Jews.  The  elector  Baldwin  of 
Expulsion,  Treves  employed  Jewish  financial 
1208.     agents,  among  them  Muskin  (1323-38); 

Jacob  Daniel  (until  1341).  a  banker 
who  had  a  Hebrew  chancellery  and  who,  likchischief 
manager,  bore  the  title  of  "Judawrum  dominus"; 
and  Michael,  Jacob's  son-in-law,  who  was  in  the  elect- 
oral service  until  1349.  The  Jews  of  Treves  suffered 
much  during  the  Ahmi.edkr  Perbecitions  in  1338, 
when  their  houses  were  pillaged  (Salfeid,  l.r.  p. 
239,  note  1);  but  three  years  later  they  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  Treves  in  consideration  of  an  an- 
nual tax  of  100  pounds  heller,  half  this  sum  l>eing 
paid  in  May  and  half  on  St.  Martin's  Day.  At  Co- 
blcnz on  March  17,  184.5,  two  Jews  of  Treves  farmed 
the  archlepiscopal  "  Rheinzoll'-  of  15  tournois  for 
three  years  at  655  livres  gros  tournois  annually. 

At  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  the  Jews  of  Treves 
were  persecuted,  like  those  of  the  entire  Moselle  val- 
ley (Salfeid,  I.e.  pp.  69,  78.  80,  84  [Hebrew  part]; 
pp.  246  ft  *q..  268.  276,  286  [Gentian  part]).  On 
Oct.  9.  1354.  Archbishop  Boemund  II.  engaged  the 
Jew  Sy  moii  as  his  physician  in  ordfuary.  and  Em- 
peror Charles  V..  in  a  document  dated  Mel  it.  Dec. 
18, 1856,  granted  the  elector  the  right  of  admitting 
Jews.  On  Sept.  80,  1882,  an  agreement  was  made 
between  Archbishop  Cuno  of  Falkenstein  and  the 
city  of  Treves  by  which  the  latter  pledged  itself  to 
protect  the  Jews  of  the  archbishopric  like  any  other 
citizens,  although  the  number  of  families  permitted 
to  reside  there  was  limited  to  fifty ;  and  they  were 
ordered  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  100 livres  noir  tour- 
nois in  two  instalments,  at  St.  John's  Day  and  at 
Christmas,  while  in  casetwenty-five  families  or  fewer 
lived  there,  they  were  to  pay  50  livres.  On  Aug. 
24,  1405.  King  Ruprecht  waived  his  claim  to  the 
OPPBRPFK.NNlo  which  had  uot  been  collected 
from  the  Jews  of  Treves  for  several  years,  al- 
though he  ordered  them  for  the  future  to  pay  it 
annually  (Stern.  "Konig  Ruprecht  von  der  Pfalz." 
p.  31.  Kiel,  1898). 

The  Jews  of  Treves  anciently  lived  in  a  district 
("  Vicus  JudH-orum,'"  mentioned  in  a 
The  Jewry,  document  of  Sept.  21.  1284)  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  Judenplatz:  the 
main  street  of  residence  was  the  Judenmauerga-se 
(Judemergaasc)  near  the  Jewish  cemetery.  This 
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Jewish  quarter  is  mentioned  in  documents  of  1330, 
1340,  and  1850:  the  synagogue  ("acola")  in  one  of 
1285;  the  cemetery,  of  1240;  the  "Spylhus,"  or  (Un- 
cing-hall,  which  was  used  for  marriages  (ace  Gllde- 
mann,  "Oeach."  lii.  ISdttseq.),  of  1815;  the  hospital, 
of  Oct.  1 2, 1422 ;  and  a 14  Judenporte  "  in  Si meonsgassc, 
of  1460.  At  the  head  of  the  Treves  community, 
whose  members  appear  as  owners  of  real  estate  as 
early  as  1229  and  Feb.  19,  1285,  was  a  Bisiior  ok 
the  Jews  ("episcopus,"  "  magistratus  Jud«orum  " 
[1307]),  who  was  required  to  loan  the  archbishop  10 
marks  yearly  without  interest,  receiving  in  return 
a  cow,  an  aam  of  wine,  two  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
a  discarded  cloak.  Each  Christmas  and  Easter  the 
Jews  gave  six  pounds  of  pepper  to  the  archbishop 
and  two  to  the  chamberlain,  besides  furnishing  silk 
and  girdles  for  new  garments  for  the  former.  For 
their  cemetery  they  had  to  pay  six  denarii  to  the 
cathedral  on  St.  Stephen's  Day  (Dec.  28  or  Aug.  3). 

In  1418  Archbishop  Otto  von  Ziegenheim  banished 
the  Jews  from  the  entire  electorate  of  Treves;  and  al- 
most seventy  years  elapsed  before  the 
Second  Jew  Ytzinger  was  admitted  (I486) 
Expulsion,  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  into  Vallendar, 
1418.  south  of  Coblenz,  where  other  Jews 
were  afterward  allowed  to  settle  (July 
19  and  Oct.  7, 1499)  for  a  period  of  five  years,  on  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tax  of  35  gulden.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  Jews  were  again  per- 
mitted to  live  in  the  archbishopric  of  Treves,  and  in 
a  document  dated  at  Cochem,  Feb.  1.  1555,  Arch- 
bishop Johann  of  Isenburg  granted  them  the  privi- 
lege, renewed  in  1679,  of  appointing  a  rabbi,  al- 
though they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  additional 
taxation.  On  July  1,  1561.  however.  Archbishop 
Johann  von  der  Leyen  notified  the  Jews  that  they 
must  leave  the  archbishopric  within  Ave  months, 
though  twenty-three  families  were  permitted  to  re- 
main for  another  period  of  Ave  years  from  Dec.  1, 
1561;  while  Jacob  III.  and  Johann  VII.  of  Schoenc- 
berg  ordered  the  Jews  to  leave  Treves  in  1580  and 
the  following  years,  their  complete  expulsion  occur- 
ring on  Oct.  28.  1589.  After  a  few  years,  however, 
the  electors  of  Treves  granted  special  commercial 
privileges  tosome  Hebrew  merchants,  headed  by  the 
silk  manufacturer  Maojno,  and  as  early  as  1598-94 
Jews  were  again  residing  in  the  episcopal  city, 
although,  according  to  the  statute-books,  they  were 
compelled  to  wear  the  yellow  Badge  on  their  gar- 
ments. On  Jan.  15,  1618,  Archbishop  and  Elector 
Lnlbarvon  Metternich  promulgated  a  special  ordi- 
nance for  the  Jews,  which  was  reissued  on  Feb.  14, 
1624;  and  in  1663  the  electoral  court  chancery  en- 
acted that  those  Jews  of  Treves  who  were  under  the 
archbishop's  protection  should  be  permitted  to  use 
wells  and  pastures  and  to  gather  firewood  any- 
where. 

The  15th  of  Elul,  5485  (=  1675).  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Treves  which 
lasted  until  Purlin  of  the  same  year:  and  by  order  of 
the  physician  Tewle,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Jew- 
ish congregation,  and  who  began  the  Treves  memor- 
book  in  1664,  this  day  was  appointed  a  general  fast 
for  the  community  in  memory  of  this  event.  At 
Treves,  as  elsewhere,  the  Jews  suffered  at  times  from 
the  pranka  of  Catholic  students,  as  in  1668.  1687, 


1707,  and  1723.  In  1681  Archbishop  Johann  Hugo 
issued  a  new  Jewish  ordinance,  and  in  1696  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  acquire  real  estate.  A  law  rela 
ting  to  the  Jews,  promulgated  by  Elector  Franz 
Ludwig  in  1723,  remained  in  force  until  the  end 
of  the  electorate,  although  the  archbishopric  was 
secularized  in  1808. 

The  city  of  Treves  was  taken  by  the  French  on 
Aug.  10,  1794;  by  a  law  enacted  on  the  29th  of 
Fructidor,  year  5  (=8ept.  15,  1797), 
Under  the  the  Leibzoll  was  abolished  (see  Han- 
French,     sen,  "Trevirls,  oder  Trierisches  Archiv 
fur  Vatcrlandskunde."  ii.  37,  No.  217, 
Treves,  1841);  and  the  French  invasion  brought  ulso 
civic  equality  to  the  Jews.   Treves  then  became  a 
consistorial  diocese,  like  Bonn  and  Krefeld.  On 
Sept.  9  and  10,  1859,  the  new  synagogue  of  Treves 
was  dedicated.    At  present  (1905)  the  community 
numbers  900,  and  maintains  several  benevolent  soci- 
eties, as  well  as  a  Society  for  Jewish  History  and 
Literature.    A  separate  Orthodox  congregation  also 
exists. 

Among  the  rabbis  and  scientists  of  Treves  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned:  David  Tewle  b.  Isaac 
Wallich,  communal  leader  and  physician  (exiled 
from  Fulda;  died  Oct.  5,  1691;  see  Kaufmann, 
■  Vertreibung  der  Juden  aus  Wien,"  pp.  225  [note  3], 
226  [notel);  LOwensteln,  "Gcsch.  der  Juden  in  der 
Kurpfalz,"  p.  6,  note  2;  also  mentioned  in  Gershon 
Ashkenazi's  Response,  Nos.  18,  21. 84, 89,  and  in  the 
preface) ;  R.  Joseph  Israel  b.  Abraham  Worms  (died 
in  Bingen  Sept.  9,  1884);  his  son  R.  Isaac  Aaron 
Worms  (died  in  Metz  July  25,  1722;  see  Loweu- 
stein.  I.e.  p.  99 and  note  1 ;  Gershon  Ashkenazi's  Re- 
sponsa,  No.  18.  Cahen,  "Le  Rabbi nat  de  Metz,"  in 
"R.  E.  J."  1888,  pp.  48  et  w?  );  Moses  Melr  Grot- 

wohl  (died  1691 ;  see  Lowenstein,  I.e. 
Rabbis  and  p.  88,  note  2;  Jair  Hayyim  Bacha- 
Schol&ra.    rach's  Responsa,  p.  234b;  Jacob  Rci- 

scher's  Responsa,  i.  110:  Freudenthal, 
"Aus  der  Heimat  Mendelssohns,"  p.  287);  Moses 
Lewow  (see  Friedberg,  "  Luhot  Zikkaron,"  2d  ed„ 
1904,  p.  78;  Lewinstein,  "Dor  Dor  we-Dorshaw,"  p. 
95,  No.  628) ;  R.  Moses  b.  R.  Heshcl  (died  1st  of  Ab, 
1788):  R.  Moses  Shab  (or  Moses  Trier  b.  R.  Eliezer 
=  R.  Moses  Levy,  died  Nisan.  1840:  see  Lowenstein 
in  "Blatter  fttr  JOdtschc  Gesch.  und  Literatur,"  Hi. 
98);  Joseph  Kaiin;  Dr.  I.  Hollander  (died  Dec.  8, 
1880);  Dr.  M.  8.  Zuckermandel  (at  present  "Stifts- 
rabbiner"  in  Breslau);  and  the  present  chief  rabbi, 
Dr.  Bassfreund. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Ehrmann.  In  ItraelU,  1881.  Noa.  34  et  tea.:  0. 
Lb-be.  In  Wetideuturhe  Ztituchrift  ftlrOerch.  und  Kuntt. 
all.  'till  et  neq.:  A.  Sehoop,  if>.,  supplementary  rol.  I.  144  et 
«<;.:  (Vhomann.  In  Juhrei>tte.rirht  der  (ifiwllfchaft  fOrXlitz- 
lu-he  Forrehuua  iu  Ttier,  ISM.  p.  40;  lKM-SO,  p.  2  (Hebrew 
epitaphs  of  ISM):  Lewln.  Dew  Trierer  Memnrbwh,  In  llah- 
mer'a  JOd,  LU.-BUUt,  1881,  Noa.  #M1.  p.  I.'*;  Arnnlua.  He- 
grxten.  Noa.  2,  ISO.  178.  180.  18».  SB.  352.  475.  4».  SHI.  et  jxl*- 
kIih:  Joseph  ha-Kohen.'Bmrkhd-fJrtkfi.iNl.  Wiener,  pp.  17. 158, 
note  IB.  p.  162.  note  SO  (on  the  murder  of  R.  Simeon  of  Ttevesi; 
Ijamprerht,  Deutivher  \t'irt»chafti<)et>en  im  Mltttlnlter, 
18HH,  I.  2.  144A  et  *eq„  1472  et  neq.:  pomp,  also  Lewinsky  In 
nntnn  *  .Vonnfarftrfft,  1904.  p.  457  ;  HeehL,  ih.  1858.  pp.  1T» 
et  «f«/.;  ML  pp.  358  et  *rq.;  ODdemann.  tSorhA.  224 ;  Kohut, 
<it«eh.dtrr)tut*chnt  Juden.  pp.  180.  188,  et  jxiwtm  ;  Sta- 
tintuiehet  Jnhrbueh  da  DeuUch-InmelUtivhen  Oemeinde- 
bunde*,  1903.  p.  85. 

d.  A.  Lew. 

TREVES  :  Family  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  Prussian  city  of  Treves,  famous  for  its  prominent 
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men.  No  other  family  can  boast  such  a  continuous 
line  of  scholars  as  this  one.  branches  of  whic  h  have 
been  known  under  the  names  Treves,  Tribaa, 
Dreifusa,  Trefouae,  and  Drifisan.  There  exist, 
however,  no  means  of  tracing  the  connection  of 
these  various  branches,  which  even  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  already 
scattered  over  Germany,  Italy,  southern  France, 
Greece,  Poland,  and  Hussia. 

UlBLioflRAPiir  :  Ifultcf  'nl  Ytvl,  ItL  14,  15;  SteinacbtHMder. 
ll.hr.  11, hi.  Iv.  152:  ■/..■, itvhriU  fllr  tlemh.  Aer  Juiltn  In 
Ik  iilMchliDitl,  I.  811:  (imm,  (ittllia  Juilaica,  p.  242;  A.  Ep- 
stein. In  Munatmchritt,  xlvl.  \~A>  160,  notes  2-6. 

8.  O. 

The  subjoined  chart  is  that  of  the  Italian  branch, 
which  is  the  only  one  of  which  a  genealogy  can  be 


Itulirf.  p.  <W;  Zunr..  /{ffius  p.  32. 
.    <U.  U*U.  col.  711:  lien  Jacob.  < 


Bim.iociRAPHr : 
note  Ij:  m 


I'tijaeob.  <»iar 
11.20;  Brail's 


Aryeh  Lob  ben  Naphtali  Treves :  Russo-Polish 
scholar:  born  1848;  died  1873:  lived  in  An  gusto  vo. 
He  was  a  valued  collaborator  on  the  journal  "  Ha- 
Msggid,"  to  which  he  contributed  articles  over  the 
"Turc  Eben." 

Brail's  Jahrb.  1. 121 ;  Ho-.Vawi.l.  187J.  p.  tM. 
Dob  Bar  ben  Judah  Treves :  Scholar  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  died  21st  of  Tishri  (Oct.  17), 
1803.  Prior  to  17fl0  he  ofiicintcd  as  rabbi  in  Hungary, 
and  from  that  year  to  1790  as  rabbinical  judge  in 
Wilna.  He  was  the  author  of  "Rebid  ha-Zabab" 
(Grodno.  1797),  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
in  which,  through  cabalistic  explanations,  he  eti- 
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BlRUOflRAFHY 

KQrst  HiU.  Jiid. 


Abraham  b.  Gershon  Treves  (called  also  Zar- 
fati):  French  cabalist  ;  flourished  about  1572.  He 
was  tlie  author  of  the  following  works:  (1)  com- 
mentary on  the  "Ma'areket  ha-Elahut"  of  R.  Perez ; 
(2)  glosses  to  the  "Sefer  Yezirnh  "  and  to  the  com- 
mentaries of  Moses  Botarel.  Nahmani.  and  Abraham 
b.  David;  (3)  glosses  to  the  "Sha'are  Orah." 

Tolcdof  Gcdofa  tfmO,  p.  8; 
l's  Jahrb.  1.  113  114. 

F.  T.  H. 

Abraham  ben  Solomon  Treves  (called  also  Zar- 
fati) :  Scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  emi- 
grated from  Italy  to  Turkey,  where  he  officiated  as 
rabbi  of  German  and  Portuguese  congregations  in 
Adrianople  and  various  other  cities.  He  favored 
the  Scphardic  ritual,  anil  corresponded  with  David 
Cohen  ami  Elijah  Mizrahi.  From  one  of  his  letters 
to  Joseph  Caro  ("  Abkat  Rokel."  No.  34)  it  appears 
that  he  was  a  physician  also.  He  was  the  first  scholar 
to  quote  the  "  Kol  Bo,"  and  was  the  author  of  "  Bir 
kat  Abraham."  n  work  on  the  ritual. 


deavored  to  establish  a  connection  between  the  writ- 
ten and  the  oral  law.  He  wrote  also  "Shir  Hadash" 
(Wilna,  1800),  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

Bibliography  :  Stelnscbnelder.fn/.  ttxH.  cota.  883-8M ;  Ben- 
Jacob.  <nar  hn-Sr fnrim,  pp.  543.  575;  Kuenn.  lyiryah  AVV- 
SMHMh,  P.  2UI:  Broil's  Jnlirh.  L  121. 

Eliezer  ben  Naphtali  Hirz  Treves  (known  also 
as  Eliezer  Frankfurt) :  Gentian  rabbi;  born  1495; 
died  l.")67.  He  officiated  as  rabbi  in  Frankfort  on- 
thc-Main.  He  was  an  ndherentof  Ashcr  Lkmmi.kin, 
a  pseudo-Messiah  who  appeared  in  the  sixteenth 
ccnturyf  and  attributed  the  non-fulfilment  of  Lemm- 
lein's  prophecy  concerning  the  Messiah  to  circum- 
stances other  than  fraud. 

Eliezer  held  the  Frankfort  rabbinate  for  twenty- 
t  wo  yearn;  and  during  a  ritualistic  controversy  which 
took  place  in  ISM  he  was  called  upon  to  render  a 
decision.  In  1558  he  was  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  to  organ- 
ize a  system  for  registering  the  votes  of  the  Jews 
of  Prague.   In  1561  he  went  for  a  time  to  Cracow, 
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where  he  copied  Solomon  Molko's  commentaries. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  manuscripts, 
from  which  he  prepared  certain  treatises.  There 
are  extant  several  decisions  &igucd  by  Eliezcr,  per- 
tainiug  to  the  community  of  Frankfort  on  the-Main, 
and  extending  over  the  period  1556-66  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  time  spent  by  him  in  Cracow. 

Hi H lii m, R.U'il v  :  (iaiLi.  Xniuih  /MinW.  i>.  40b;  Moses  lawrlra, 
H-'u,mna.  So.  58;  Wolf.  In'Slelnsahnelder.  Hebr.  RIU.  1881, 
p.  151 :  tirtu,  Gench.  Ix.  304;  Zunx,  X.  a.  p.  233  and  note  <1 : 
i. edallalbD  Vahva,  ShaltheU  I  ha-Ifatitialnh,  ed.  A nmterdam, 

«■ 

Eliezer  hen  Samuel  Treves  (surnamed  Aah- 
kenazi) :  Polish  scholarof  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries;  officiated  as  rabbi  iu  Opatow.  He 
wrote  several  Talmudic  commentaries,  of  which, 
however,  only  one  was  published;  namely,  that  on 
the  treatise  I.Iulliu,  entitled  "  Dammcsek"  Eliezer" 
(Lublin.  1646).  In  the  same  year  he  published  a 
collection  of  daily  prayers  under  the  title  "Slab  ha- 
Sudch."  He  was  the  author  also  of  a  treatise  on  the 
writing  of  names  in  bills  of  divorce;  and  on  a 
journey  through  Belgrade  he  gave  a  copy  of  that 
work  to  Rabbi  Simhah  ha  Kohen  Portrapa.  who 
happened  to  be  there  at  that  time,  and  who  later 
embodied  it  in  a  work  published  by  himaelf.  In 
1648  Eliezer  approved  Jacob  Chentschin's  commen- 
tary on  the  Masorah. 

Bibliography:  Azulil  She mha-GaloHm,  l.  ZSb;  Bteinacbnel- 
d<r.  Cat.  &*H.  col.  904 ;  Ban.  Sifte  Ycuhtnim.  p.  75b,  No. 
106;  Bcnjacub,  Otar  ha-Sefarim.  p.  175;  BrCUTa  Jahrb.  1. 
117.118. 

8.  8.  O. 

Emilio  Treves :  Italian  writer;  born  at  Tricst 
Dec.  31.  1834.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  town, 
and  when  quite  young  entered  the  printing-office  of 
the  "Oesterreicber  Lloyd"  in  that  city.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  "  Uaccolia  del  Classici."  a  work  is- 
sued from  that  press  ami  edited  by  Anton  Rachcll. 
At  the  same  time  Treves  wrote  anonymously  for 
"L'Anelo,"  a  journal  prohibited  by  the  Austrian 
government.  When  his  association  with  "L'Anclo" 
was  discovered  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  cor- 
respondent for  the  "Crepusculo"  of  Milan.  Two 
years  later  he  went  for  a  short  time  to  Turin,  and 
then  became  manager  of  a  printing  establishment  at 
Fiumc.  When  this  house  failed  Treves  followed 
the  vocation  of  a  teacher  in  Udine. 

In  1858  he  settled  iu  Milan  and  became  transla- 
tor for  the  official  journal  "Gazzctta  di  Milano,"  at 
the  same  lime  contributing  to  the  "  Italia  Musicalc  " 
and  "  Uomo  di  Pictra."  In  the  war  of  1859  he  served 
in  Garibaldi's  legion,  and  after  peace  was  declared 
resumed  his  connection  with  the  "Gazzetta."  In 
1862  he  founded  thc-Musco  di  Famiglia,"  and  in 
1865  the  "  Biblioteca  Ut  ile,"  comprising  examples  of 
Italian  literature  as  well  as  various  works  translated 
from  other  languages  iuto  Italian.  Iu  1860  he  resigned 
his  position  en  the  "  Gazzetta  di  Milano  "  and  found- 
ed the  "Corrierc  de  Milano,"  which  lie  sold  in  1871. 
In  the  latter  year  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  brother  Giuseppe,  and  in  1874  the  two  founded 
in  Milan  the  "  Illustrazlone  Italiaua,"  which  proved 
very  successful. 

Treves  has  written  many  articles  for  various  jour- 
nals and  publications,  and  is  the  author  also  of  sev- 
eral dramas,  e.g.,  "Richezzae  Miserie,"  Tricst,  1847. 


which  was  well  received,  and  "  II  Duca  d'Enghicn," 
il>.  1850. 

Bibliography  :  P.  Wurzharb.  Biographizes  Lexicon  de* 
Kai*erthum»  Oe*Urreith,  Vienna,  ink;. 

Gershon  Treves :  Scholar  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  of  German  descent  and  resided  in 
Avignon.  Upon  the  death  of  Joseph  Colon,  his 
father-in-law,  he  arranged  the  latter's  collection  of 
respousa,  Nos.  13.  14.  98.  and  102  of  which  contain 
letters  addressed  to  himself.  Duriug  a  controversy 
between  the  rabbi  of  Padua  and  Lews  Landau, 
Treves  was  drawn  into  the  dispute  (see  Moses  Minz, 
Hesponsa,  No.  98). 

Bibliography:  Colon,  «e»poruw.  No.  102;  Broil's  Jahri,.  L 

Giuseppe  Treves  :  Brother  of  Emilio  Treves, 
and  with  him  cofounder  in  1874  of  the  *  Ilhistru- 
zione  Italiana." 
s.  F.  T.  EL 

Hayyim  Treves  (known  also  as  Hayyim 
Sehwarz)  :  Scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  rabbi 
of  the  former  provinces  of  Cologne  and  Julich.  In 
1577  he  resided  in  Konigswinter,  and  from  1585  to 
1595  in  Ahrweilcr.  His  son-in-law  was  Isaac  ben 
Hayyim  of  Ahrweiler.  Treves  in  deciding  a  certain 
question  was  said  to  have  attacked  Christianity ; 
and  his  son-iu-law.  together  with  other  contempo- 
rary scholars,  was  compelled  to  give  testimony  in 
the  matter. 

BiRLinfiRAPHY :  Auerbarh.  Bent  Abraham,  p.  23a;  Brails 
Jahrti.  I  1MH07. 

Isaac  Treves :  Son  of  Sbneor  Treves  of  Frank- 
fort on  the-Main.  He  was  rabbi  of  Kopytzk ;  but 
no  details  of  his  life  are  known. 

Isaac  ben  Gershon  Treves :  Venetian  scholarof 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  employed  as  a  cor- 
rector of  the  press  on  several  rabbinic  Bible  editions 
which  appeared  at  Venice  in  1508,  and  later  on 
Issachar  ibn  Susan's  *  'Ibbur  ha-Shanim  "  (Venice, 
1579),  a  work  treating  of  the  Hebrew  calcudnr. 
Isaac  was  the  author  of  an  introduction  to  Eliezcr 
Ashkenazi's  u  Ma'ase  Adonai,"of  an  index  to  Elijah 
de  Villas'  "Reshit  Hokmah,"  and  of  additions  to 
Solomon  al-tfabiz's  commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Esther. 

Bibliography :  Sielnsotanelder, Cat.  /fc-H.oob.  585, 2B13:  Sept. 
(iblmndl.  T»U,l»t  <l«Me  Yvtratt ,  p.  183:  Zedner.  Cat.  Hebr. 
Hoofc*  Itrit.  Mm.  p.  985 ;  Brall'a  Jahrb.  1. 114. 

8.  S.  O. 

Isaac  and  Jacob  Treves :  Two  Austrian  philan- 
thropists who  in  1828  donated  a  fund  of  2, 100  florins 
to  the  Sick  Soldiers'  Home  in  Vienna  (Militflr-Inva- 
lidenhaus). 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

Israel  Hezekiah  Treves  :  Hazzan  at  the  Italian 
synagogue  in  Padua  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and, 
on  the  death  of  its  rabbi  in  1782,  rabbinical  judge 
there.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  poet  Mobcs  Hayyim 
Luzzatto,  who  introduced  him  to  the  mysteries  of 
Cabala. 

Bibliography  :  Almanzt,  In  Kerem  He me<i,  til.  374  ;  C«rmolT, 
In  Hrvue  Itrientah.  it.  1*2;  Nf-pMthlrundl.  T<4ei\<>t  dilute 
Yt*rarl,  p.  34  ;  l.rSlz.  tifteh.  x.  338;  BruU'it  Jahrb.  I.  11(1. 

Jacob  Treves  (called  also  Jacob  Brisker,  after 
his  native  town,  Brest,  in  Russia):  Scholar  of  the 
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seventeenth  century;  son  of  the  martyr  Moses  Abra- 
ham Treves  (Ashkeuazi);  lived  in  Frankfort  on-the- 
Main.  In  1680  he  wrote  an  addendum  to  Shabbc- 
tliai  Bass"  supereommentary  on  Hashl's  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1712). 

Bibliography :  Stelnwhnelder.  Cat.  RrwN.  rot.  5210:  Benjarob. 
itfiir  ha-Stfarim.  p.  SOU;  Siftt  I'iWm  nini,  Introduction; 
BrOII'*  Jahrh.  I.  119. 

Jehiel  ben  David  Treves :  German  scholar  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  rabbi  of 
Gailiugcn.  He  was  the  author  of  important  notes 
to  Rashi  and  to  the  tosafot  of  the  treatise  Befall 

(Offenbach,  1717). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Wolf.  Uihllhhr.  II  910;  Brflll'n  Jnhrh.  1. 1  IT. 

Jehiel  ben  Simeon  Bofer  Treves  ( Ashkenazi): 

Ruasiau  rabbi  of  the  eigliteenth  century;  otliciated 
in  Tikoczin,  Russia.  Nothing  is  known  concerning 
his  career;  but  his  "Be'er  Heteb,"a  compendium 
of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  has  won  the  approval  of 
the  casuists,  and  is  regarded  as  a  standard  work  on 
Jewish  law.  Certain  eminent  Talmudists,  however 
(Jacob  Reischer  and  Raphael  Meisels,  for  example), 
have  pointed  out  the  author's  imprudence  in  attack- 
ing Moses  Isscrlcsin  an  unjustifiable  manner  ("8he- 
but  Yaakob."  Hi.,  No.  41;  introduction  to  the  "To- 
sefet  Shabbat " ) 

Bibliography:  Slelnachnekter.  Cat.  Until,  col.  1942;  Azulai. 
Stum  hn-Ut&Alm.  II.  IS ;  Benlaoob,  Ozar  ha-Stfarim,  p. 01 ; 
Brtir*  Jahrh.  I.  11»  ISO. 

s.  8.  O. 

Johanan  ben  Mattithiah  Treves :  Chief  rabbi 
of  Prance  from  about  1385  to  1394;  died  in  Italy 
July  81,  1488.  After  having  received  bis  rabbinical 
diploma  from  his  father,  who  was  chief  rabbi  of 
France,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  rich  and  in- 
fluential Manessier  de  Vesoul.  and  tilled  the  position 
of  rabbi  in  a  provincial  town.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  he  returned  to  Paris  and  was  appointed,  by 
agreement  of  Charles  VI.  with  the  community,  to 
lira  chief  rabbinate. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  incumbency  he  suf- 
fered much  persecution  at  the  hands  of  Isaiah  ben 
Abba  Marl  (called  also  "  Astruc  of  Savoy  a  former 
pupil  of  his  father.  Being  well  versed  in  rabbin- 
ical literature.  Isaiah  arrogated  to  himself,  with  the 
approbation  of  MeTr  ben  Baruch  of  Vienna,  the 
right  to  ordain  French  rabbis,  and  endeavored  by  all 
possible  means  to  undermine  Johauan's  authority. 
The  latter  applied  for  aid  to  Hasdai  Crescas  and 
Isaac  ben  Shcshet,  who  pronounced  themselves  in 
favor  of  the  persecuted  rabbi,  blaming  both  Isaiah 
and  his  supporter  MeTr  ben  Baruch  ("  She'elot  u- 
Teshubot  HilMish,"  No.  270),  The  quarrels,  how- 
ever, ceased  only  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  France  in  1894.  Johanan  then  settled  in  Italy, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Jnhanau  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  rabbinical 
authorities  of  Ids  time;  and  his  halakic  decisions 
wen-  often  cited  ("Sha'are  Dura,"  see  Neubauer, 
"Cat.  Bod  I.  Hcbr.  M8S."  No.  690).  From  Italy  he 
carried  on  a  scientific  corresjioiidence  with  Jacob 
Mftlln  (MallaRIL).  A  responsuin  of  his  on  the 
prayers  of  orphans  for  their  deceased  parents,  and 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  community  of  Padua,  are 
still  extant  in  manuscript  in  the  Florence  Library 


(Bisconi,  "Bibliothecw  Hebraicre  Florentine  Cata 
logos, ■  p.  426). 

Bibliography  :  nteU.  MiktUuh  Mta(,  p.  104 :  Lebrfrtu,  HSmd* 
vhriftrn  und  <iif  KrMrn  Auitgalxn  <U*  Talmud*,  p.  57.  mrtr 
8:  Cartnoly.  In  Arch.  Irr.  1*&5.  p.  382;  Bruit's  jahrb.  1. 1» 
et  «<;.;  Gruaa.  Gallia  Jutlatca,  p.  53*. 
r..  I.  Bk. 

Joseph  ben  Hirz  Trevor :  German  scholar ; 
born  in  1490.  Together  witli  hi.,  brother  Eliezer  he 
published  his  father's  commentary  on  the  prayer- 

I  k.  to  which  he  added  an  introduction  and  glosses. 

He  took  part  in  the  publication  of  the  mystagogic 
Midrash  on  Ruth,  which  appeared  under  the  title 
"Tappuhe  Zahab,"  or  "Yesod  Shirim"  (Thingen. 
1560;  Cracow.  1569). 

BiBUOGRArnr :  Brull't  Jahrb.  1. 10i-106  and  note  76. 

Joseph  ben  Johanan  Treves  I.  (surnamcd  ha- 
Gadol  =  "  the  Great  ") :  First  bearer  of  the  name  of 
Treves.  He  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and.  according  to  Zunz  ("Z.  G."  p.  178).  was  rabbi 
in  Paris.  Brull,  however  ("Jahrb."  i.  90),  refers  to 
him  as  rabbi  of  Marseilles  about  1848.  His  wife  was 
well  versed  in  Jewish  literature,  and  explained  sev- 
eral Talmudical  passages;  and  when  later  she  with 
her  sons  took  up  her  residence  in  Paris  the  whole 
family  was  exempted  from  wearing  the  Jewish 
budge. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  Z.  (3.  p.  173;  Grate.  Gt*th.  rut.  s-»; 
Iswar  ben  Stwuhit.  /Imwiuo,  No.  871 ;  Isaac  *»  L*tt*».  Itr- 
mmm.  p.  W.  Vienna.  |S80;  t  annoly.  In  Rtrue  Orirntalf.  II. 
114 ;  BrQU'a  Jahrh.  L  80  W. 

Joseph  hen  Lipmann  Eliezer  Treves  (sur- 
named  Aahkenazi):  Rabbi  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  otliciated  iu  Prossnitz,  Moravia.  He  edited 
a  brief  abstract  of  Jacob  Weil's  "  Hilkot  Shchitah  " 
(Amsterdam,  1660),  and  wrote  an  elegiac  poem 
("klnah")  on  the  destruction  of  Kremsir  by  the 
Swedes  in  1643  and  on  the  devastations  which  took 
place  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  The  poem  ap- 
peared in  1648. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz.  Littralurotxeh.  p.  435;  stelturhneMtr, 
Cat.  flodl.  col.  1456. 

Joseph  ben  Mattithiah  Treves :  Brother  of 
Johanan  Treves;  scholar  and  liturgical  poet  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  died  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab.  1429. 
At  an  early  age  he  emigrated  to  Italy,  and  there 
wrote  the  following  liturgical  poems:  a  yozcr  for 
the  Sabbath  preceding  New-Year;  "Silluk."  con- 
sisting of  three  parts  and  containing  exhortations 
to  repentance;  and  " Tokahah."  a  prayer  written  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  In  Italy  he  had  copies  made  of  several  wri- 
tings, of  which  one.  of  the  "Sefer  lia-Nayyar,"  writ 
ten  in  1392.  is  still  extant. 

Biiilioorapiiy ;  Zunz.  Literaturgesch.  p.  370;  idem.  IiUu*. 
p.  31;  Broil's  Jahrh.  1.  B9. 

Joseph  ben  Mattithiah  Treves :  Rabbi  of  8a- 
vigliano.  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the 
divorce  proceedings  instituted  by  the  physician  Jo- 
seph Tamari  of  Venice  against  his  son-in-law  Sam- 
uel Venturozzo  of  Perugia,  Joseph  sided  with  the 
latter.  Of  his  writings  only  a  responsum  has  ap- 
peared in  print  (in  Lampronti's  "Pahad  Yizhak," 
i.  105a).  A  commentary  by  him  on  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  and  a  treatise  of  his  on  the  Talmudic 
proverb  "An  old  man  in  the  house  is  a  burden;  an 
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old  woman,  a  treasure"  ('Ar.  18a),  are  extant  in 
manuscript. 

Bibliography  :  NepMiblroadi,  TnUtlot (}etU>l,  YinraeU  p.  181 : 
Murium,  Indict.  s-v.  Trtrta ;  Zunz,  Ha-Palit,  pp.  83-33. 

Levi  ben  Jacob  Treves  (surnnmcd  Zarfati) : 
French  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
the  first  who  declared  it  permissible  at  the  reading 
from  the  Law  to  call  up  before  any  Cohen  who 
might  be  present  an  Israelite  who  paid  for  the 
privilege.  In  the  course  of  time  this  seems  to  have 
become  customary  in  several  places;  for  even  in  the 
eighteenth  century  German  casuists  protested  vigor- 
ously against  it.  Levi  is  probably  identical  with 
the  Ix-vi  ben  Jacob  who  copied  Abravanel's  com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,  and  who,  at  an  advanced  age, 
emigrated  to  Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  llin  Yalirn.  ShnMuh  t  tui-h'abhalah.  ed.  Am- 
aterdaiu,  p.  48b ;  j'  ulm  Hcnventxte.  K(nt*et  ha-UuUAah 

dw?H^r\nfl^.,lKTl/p.^;  Broil Jahrb.  \.  'u£*lam'hDel- 

Mattithiah  ben  Josepb  Treves  (called  the 
Provencal)  :  French  scholar;  chief  rabbi  of  Paris; 
born  thereabout  1325:  died  about  1887.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  his  father,  and  later  studied  under  Nissim 
ben  Heubcn  and  Perez  Cohen  lien  Isaac.  He  lived  in 
various  Spanish  cities  until  1361,  when  he  returned 
to  Paris;  and,  as  at  that  time  there  were  only  a  few 
scholars  in  France,  he  founded  a  seminary  in  the 
French  capital.  Through  the  intercession  of  his 
brother-in-law.  Procurator  Manessier  de  Vesoul, 
Charles  V.  in  1368  appointed  him  chief  rabbi  of 
Paris. 

Mattithiah  collected  books,  and  also  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits.  A  responsum  signed  by  him  is 
extant  in  the  Paris  Library  (Codex  676.  No.  5). 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  Talmudic  meth- 
odolugy,  fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved 
in  Joseph  ibn  Verga  s  "Shecrit  Yosef"  (ed.  Man- 
tua, pp.  3b,  4a).  He  is  said  to  have  liccn  styled  "  Ha- 
Paruas,"  and  to  have  composed  several  liturgical 
poems,  among  which  were  one  for  the  eve  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  and  one — a  penitential  prayer  Id 
twenty  stanzas — treating  of  the  Ten  Martyrs.  He 
is  the  alleged  author  of  a  work  entitled  "Eben 
Bohau."  A  manuscript  copy  of  the  Talmud,  now 
in  the  Royal  Library.  Munich,  aud  which  was  made 
by  a  German  copyist  for  Benjamin  Josiphiah,  was  at 
one  time  in  the  possession  of  Mattithiah. 

Bibliography:  Urww.  Uatlta  JudaUa.  pp.  638-104;  Judab 
Ibn  Venn,  Sheht\  lVhu-Jo/i.  ed.  Amsterdam,  p.  50:  Zunz. 
Utcralurytach.  p.36S:  Ibn  Ynt)y*.ShaUhrlft  /hj.&'.iMhiWi. 
ed.  Zolltlev.  p.  48a ;  Baas.  Slftt  Yexhenim.  x..  No.  9:  HHIprtn. 
Stder  >m-l*>rnt.  II.  337 ;  Uukes,  In  £V>/«-$.  Introduction,  p. 
6;  Rahhlnovtrz.  OUsdufy  Softrim,  I..  Introduction,  pp. 
37 -35 :  BrDir»  Jahrb.  1. 91  ft  seq. 

Menahem  ben  Abraham  Treves  (Dreifusa  i : 

Rulibi  in  Sulzburg;  died  1857.  He  was  the  author 
of  'Grab  Mesharim  ■  (Muhlbausen,  1858  :  2d  ed.. 
Mayeucc,  1878),  treating  of  the  dogmas  of  faith. 

Bibliography  :  ZMlner.  Cat.  Hebr.  1innk»  Brit.  Mu*.  p.  TBI ; 
Ifc-njucob,  Ofar  ha-Sefarim.  p.  60;  ZelUIn,  BfW.  Pott-Men- 
del*, p.  308 :  BrOll'i  Jahrb.  I. 128. 

s.  S.  O. 

Michael  Treves:    Italian  engineer  of  the  nine 
teeuth  century  ;  lived  in  Venice.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Sulla  Perforazione  Meccanica  delle  Ferricreed  in 


Particolare  sul  Glgantesco  Traforo  delle  Alpi  Cozie 

dette  del  Montcenisio,"  Venice,  1864;  "Di  Alcuni 

Errori  Economic!  .  .  .  della  Veneta  Industria  Ve- 

traria,"i'£>.  1864;  "Peusieri  rati'  Avvenire  del  Com- 

mercio  e  dell'  Industria  in  Italia,"  ib.  1864;  "  Lezioni 

Popolarl  Presso  l'Ateneo  Veneto,"  etc.,  ib.  1865. 

Bibliography:  Fur*.  MM,  Jud.  III.  444:  Wurzbacb. 
nnij,hi*chet  Lexicon  da  Kaittrthunu  OtMcrrtich,  Vienna, 

s.  '  F.  T.  H. 

Mordecai  Treves :  Italian  scholar  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  historical 
work  treating  of  the  selihah  poets,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  which  he  tells  of  the  persecutions  of 
1349.  He  mentions  a  town  named  Ueila  (t6"H)< 
where  Mar  Zu(ra  was  buried,  and  which  contained 
large  institutions  of  learning.  From  this,  as  well  as 
from  the  circumstance  that  Treves  confuses  the 
names  of  the  selihah  poets.  Zunz  deduces  that  he 
failed  to  consult  historical  sources. 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Literaturgexh.  pp.  835  «S7  ;  Brull's 
Jahrb.  1.  118. 

Moses  ben  Jacob  Treves:  Venetian  rabbi  and 
scholar  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  father  was 
a  friend  of  David  de  Pomis.  From  1648  he  main- 
tained a  regular  correspondence  with  Samuel  Aboab. 
In  1661  he  wrote  a  poem  in  honor  of  Yom-Tob  Vnl- 
vason,  the  founder  of  a  bet  ha-midrash  in  Venice  j 
this  poem  was  published  in  "Hed  Urim  "  (Venice, 
1661).  In  1668  he  was  a  member  of  the  rabbinical 
committee  of  Venice  before  which  the  itinerant 
prophet  Nathan  of  Gaza  was  arraigned.  In  1670 
he  sanctioned  the  publication  of  Solomon  Rocca's 
MKawwanat  8helomoh,"  a  cabalistic  commentary 
on  the  prayers. 


Bibliography  :  Debar  Shemu'el.  No.  875 ; 
'Cena'ot.  ed.  l>eiiiberg.  No.  6T;  NepMib  . 

145;  Mortara.  InSlu.  p.  08; 

.Jo, 


Torat  ha- 
\Uc 
Cat. 

Hebr.  l**>k*  lirit.  M\u.  p.  786  ;  BrOll  i :,  Jahrb.  1. 115-116. 
Naphtali  Hirz  Treves :    Younger  brother  of 
Eliczer  ben  Samuel  Treves  (Ashkenazi).    He  held 
an  Important  rabbinate  in  Poland,  but  no  details  of 
his  life  and  literary  activity  are  known. 

Naphtali  Hirz  ben  Eliezer  Treves :  Calm 
list  aud  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century;  officia- 
ted as  bazzan  in  Frankfort  ou-the  Main.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  Perush  "  (1560),  a  famous  cabalistic 
commentary  on  the  prayer-book ;  and  probably  also 
of  u  Naftule  Elohim  "  (Heddernheim,  1546).  au  index 
to  Bahya  ben  Asher's  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  preface  to  the  "  Naftule  Elohim"  consists 
partly  of  the  result  of  private  studies  and  partly  of 
quotations  from  other  cabalistic  works.  Treves  wrote, 
too,  a  supercommentary  on  Hashi,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant. Naphtali  Hirz  engaged  in  disputations  with 
Christian  scholars ;  and  he  made  comments  on  the 
pronunciation  of  German.  He  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  his  accounts  of  Jewish  customs  and  cere- 
monies. 

BiRLHMiHAPHY :  RteliMrbneMer.  Cat.  Jtodt.  coin.  868-3111): 
NepMihlrondl.  Toledo!  (If  dole  YirraeUv.  H :  (  onforte.  lyorc 
ha-Dorol,  p.  37a:  J<«t's  A  nnalen.  II.  IH3;  Zunz.  Z.  O.  p.  IHO: 
Hans.  ?<m<ift  Dawid.  p.  4<«.  Fr»nRfort-on-4h«^Maln.  lBIC: 
Aznlol.  Sum,  Ua-OrdoUm.  II.  KJa;  Zunz.  In  Nelniwhnelder. 
Hebr.  Itiia.  x.  134;  Bruin.  Jahrb.  I.  101-104. 

Raphael  ben  Baruch  Treves :  Italian  scholar 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which,  to- 
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gcthcr  with  sonic  of  bis  Talmudic  decisions,  was 
printed  in  Constantinople  in  1743.  This  commen- 
tary is  written  in  the  style  used  by  Uic  philosophers 
of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  follows  the  methods 
known  as  -  PaRDeS  "  (the  initials  of  "  Peshat."  "  Re 
mez,"  "Derash."  and  "Sod").  Raphael  affixed  his 
approbation  to  Elijah  ha-Kohcu's  "Shebet  Musar" 
(Smyrna,  1667) 

Raphael  hen  llnruch  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Raphael  Treves  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  owned  a  printing  establishment 
in  Constantinople,  from  which  R.  Nissim's  novella- 
to  GiH'n  were  issued. 

Bl hi.kx: R At'li r  :  ZVdner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Bonks  Brit.  Mil*,  p.  761 ; 
AzuJal.  Shtm  )ui-4;rdt>tim.  II.  29a;  Benjaoob.  Ojar  ha-Scfa- 
rim.  p.  Hk;  Stelnsciineider.  Cat.  Httttl.  col.  :  Idem,  JU- 
dimhc  Tui»Hr<Wt'lf.  t»  Kneh  and  limber,  Kncyc.  sertton  11.. 
part  2*.  p.  Sib ;  BrOII's  Jahrb.  I.  117. 

Raphael  Joseph  ben  Johanan  Treves :  Rabbi 
of  Ferrara  iu  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  his  works 
only  two  responsa  are  extant,  one  treating  of  the 
legality  of  the  levirate  marriage,  and  the  other  of 
the  permissibility  of  business  partnerships  between 
Jews  and  Christians  when  the  latter  attend  to  busi- 
ness on  Saturdays  and  Jewish  holy  days.  Treves  is 
especially  known  as  a  corrector  of  the  press  in  Foa's 
printing  establishment  at  Sabbionetta.  He  wrote 
encomiums  on  Maimonides'  "Moreh,"  and  Mclr 
Me'iri's"  YaTr  Natib,"  which  appeared  in  1558;  and 
he  supplied  marginal  glosses  to  Abraham  ben  Isaac 
ha-Levi's  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon 
(1568). 

In  the  Tamari-Vcnturozzo  case  Treves  played  a 
double  rOle,  for  after  having  signed  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  Samuel  (1566),  he  appeared 
as  a  witness  for  the  latter. 

H:m  in  ani-n  :  NYpi-iihlnmili.  Ti>Udot  OtiU>lc  YturatU  p. 
307  :  l.umprunll.  Pnluul  Yitlnk,  III.,  part  2.  pp.  21-23 :  Sleiti- 
m-Jinelder.  Cat.  IMl.  rol.  2129;  Mwt,  v.  125.  831,  233;  vl. 
2tt»:  Bruit's  Jahrb.  L  113. 

s.  8.  O. 

Sabbato  Graziado  Treves :  Austrian  rabbi ; 
born  at  Vercelli  in  Piedmont  about  1780;  died  at 
Turin  June  25, 1856.  Instructed  by  Ids  father,  who 
was  a  rabbi,  he  himself  became,  about  1800,  a  rabbi 
iu  Asti.  where  he  remained  until  1820,  when  he  be- 
cT.me  chief  rabbi  at  Turin.  This  office  he  held  until 
1833,  when  he  was  called  to  Triest,  where  he  offici- 
ated during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

s.  P.  T.  H. 

Samuol  ben  Eliezer  Treves  (surnamed  Ash- 
kenazi) :  Rabbi  of  Opatow  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  He  was  the  author  of  no- 
vellie  ("hiddushim")  on  the  treatises  Ketubot  and 
Kiddushin  (Prossnitz,  1600-2),  consisting  of  abstracts 
of  the  works  of  Joseph  ibn  Leb,  Samuel  di  Medina, 
and  Solomon  Cohen.  He  appears  to  have  settled 
permanently  in  Moravia  toward  the  close  of  his  life. 

HiBMor.mPHY  :  Bcriluo*.  Ofar  ha.Srfnrtm,  p.  1K5;  Steln- 
srhni'Mcr.  ( (if.  Ho.fr.cii|.242l :  Idem.  JIMlnrht  1ui»vaiihi,\ 
in  Hr«'li  uml  (irulM-r.  Knew.  II.  55;  Wolf,  UitA.  llthr.  1.  Vm ; 
Bnlll's  Jiihrli.  I.  lis,  note  1U7. 

Samuel  Isaac  Treves  :  Italian  scholar  of  the 
eighteenth  Century.  He  published  a  work  entitled 
"Hut  bs-Meahullash  "  (Leghorn,  1870),  and  consist- 
ing of  songs,  elegies,  and  lyric  poems. 

r :  Zeltllii.  BOA.  rr*t-Mtn<tfl*.  p.  S*. 


Shneor  ben  Joseph  Joel  Treves:  Rabbi  of 
Frankfort-on-thc-Main  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Biblical  commentary  enti- 
tled "  Hibbur,"  which  was  known  in  Russia  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  With  him  originated  the  often- 
mentioned  custom  followed  by  the  Treves  family  of 
not  partaking  of  a  meal  in  the  tabernacle  on  the 
eve  preceding  Shemiui  "Azeret. 

HIBLKm.k  M  il  v  :  Fuenn.  Kiryah  Xe'tmanah,  pp.  172,  301).  384. 

in  Munatnchrift.  xlvi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Wurxbaoh, 
m  rthum*  Oattrrtich.  Vienna, 


Brail's  Jahrl,.  I.  121 
8. 


T;  Brail's  Jahrb.  t.  11»; 
159- l«l. 

8imeon  Treves  :  Son  of  Shneor  ben  Joseph  Joel 
Treves.  He  was  secretary  to  the  community  of 
Frankfort-on-theMain. 

s.  S.  O. 

Virginia  Treves  (nee  Tedeschi) :  Italian  au- 
thor; born  at  Verona;  wife  of  Giuseppe  Treves. 
She  contributed  to  the  "  Illustrazionc  Italiana  "  under 
the  nom  de  plume  "Cordelia,"  and  was  the  author 
of  "II  Regno  della  Donna"  (Milan,  1879)  and 
"Prime  Battaglie "  (ib.  1881). 

Kai, 
F.  T.  H. 

Zebi  Hirsch  Treves :  Scholar  in  Wilna;  son  of 
Zeeb  Wolf  Treves, 

Zeeb  Wolf  ben  Jacob  Treves :  Scholar  of  the 
eighteenth  Century.  He  lived  In  Wilna;  and  his 
signature  appears  attached  to  rabbinical  decisions 
of  the  period. 

:  ruemi.  Kiryah  Ne'tmanaK  pp.  123.  186; 

S.  O. 

TREVOTJX  (Hebrew,  DV31D)  :  Principal  town 
of  the  anondissement  of  the  same  name  in  the  de- 
partment of  Ain,  France.  Henry  of  Villars,  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyonsand  seigniorof  Trevoux.  stipulated 
in  tho  charter  which  he  gave  to  the  latter  town  in 
13110  that  no  Jew  should  be  allowed  to  settle  in  it. 
A  certain  number  of  Jews  nevert  heless  obtained  per- 
mission to  establish  themselves  there  on  payment 
of  a  yearly  tax  of  15  li vres.  The  Jews  who  were  ex  ■ 
pelled  from  Lyons  in  1420  sought  refuge  at  Tre- 
voux. where  they  engaged  in  making  gold  and 
silver  wire.  In  1425  they  were  obliged  to  contribute 
largely  to  tho  forced  loan  which  Ihc  city  had  to 
make  to  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  scignioralty  of  Trevoux. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  were  jeal- 
ous of  the  Jews,  especially  of  their  commercial  pros- 
perity, SCCQsed  them  in  1489  of  having  in  their  pos- 
session Hebrew  books  containing  blasphemies  against 
the  Christian  religion.  At  the  instance  of  the  arch- 
bishop the  Duchess  of  Bourbon  ordered  an  investi- 
gation, which  she  entrusted  to  Jean  Namy,  appellate 
judge  of  Beau  joints;  Jean  Chilton,  licentiate  in  law  ; 
and  Ayme.  a  baptized  Jew  of  Chambery.  who  was 
commissioned  to  inspect  the  Hebrew  books  and  to 
translate  the  reprehensible  passages.  The  books 
were  thereupon  seized  and  burned,  nnd  the  Jews, 
ailer  befog  sentenced  to  pay  various  lines,  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  (sec  Cn.vMnKKY).  Three  years 
later  a  few  of  them  returned;  but  they  were  again 
driven  out  in  1467;  and  there  was  another  expulsion 
in  1488.  A  certain  number  of  these  Jews  subse- 
quently took  the  name  "Trabot''  or  "Traboto." 
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indicating  their  native  place.  Stcinscbneider("Cat. 
Bodl."  col.  20.T2)  baa  given  a  list,  which  lias  bed 
completed  by  Berliner  (see  bis  -  Magaziu,"  ii.  16,  96). 

Bibliography:  Bedarrtde.  LttJulf*  fit  Franrr,  etc.,  p.  316; 
Drpplng.  La  Juifn  dan*  fe  Mnuru  Aw.  p.  <in«u, 
(J.iIHh  JiuUiica,  pp.  2I»  251;  Jollbota,  HMuirr  dt  la  Ville 


Jtuiaiea, 
tt  du  t  iiidun 

j.  x.  aa-M. 

B. 


ra.  pp.  2SI;  Ji.HIMx,  h 
dt  Trtvuiu,  pp.  It  tt  tea.. 


TRIAL. 


law; 
S.  K. 

Sec  Procedure  in  Civil  Causes. 


TRIBES,  LOST  TEN:  According  to  the  Bible. 
Tiglath  pileser  (II  Kings  xv.  29)  or  Shalmaneser  {ib. 
xvii.  6,  xviii.  11).  after  the  defeat  of  Israel,  trans 
ported  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North- 
ern Kingdom  to  Assyria,  and  placed  them  in  Halah 
and  Habor,  on  the  stream  of  Gozan,  and  in  t  he  towns 
of  Media.  In  their  stead  a  mixed  multitude  was  trans- 
ported to  the  plains  and  mountains  of  Israel.  As  a 
large  number  of  prophecies  relate  to  the  return  of 
"Israel"  to  the  Holy  Land,  believers  in  the  literal 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  have  always  labored 
under  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the 
tribes  of  Israel, 
with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of 
Judah  and  Levi 
(or  Benjamin), 
which  returned 
with  Ezra  and 
Nchemiah.  If 
the  Ten  Tribes 
have  disap 
peared.  the  lit- 
eral fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies 
would  be  impos- 
sible; if  they 
have  not  disap- 
peared, obvious- 
ly they  must 
exist    under  a 

different  name.  The  numerous  at  tempts  at  identifi- 
cation that  have  been  made  constitute  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  curiosities  of  literature. 

In  the  Apocrypha  it  is  presumed  that  the  Ten 
Tribes  still  exist  as  tribes.  Thus  Tobit  is  stated  to 
be  of  the  tril>e  of  Naphtali,  and  the  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs  assume  their  continuous  ex- 
istence. In  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  (xiii.  39-45)  it 
is  declared  that  the  Ten  Tribes  were  carried  by 
Hosea.  king  in  the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, at  the  narrow  passages  of  the  river,  whence 
they  went  on  for  a  journey  of  a  year  and  a  half  In  a 
place  called  Arzareth.  Schiller-Szincssy  pointed  out 
tliat  "Arzareth"  is  merely  a  contraction  of  "erez 
aheret,"  the  "other land  "  into  which  the  Lord  says  He 
"  will  cast  them  [the  people]  as  this  day  " ;  see  Dent, 
xxix.  27,  which  verse  is  referred  by  R.  Akiba  to  the 
Lost  Ten  Tribes  (Sanh.  x.  4;  com  p.  "Journal  of  Phi. 
lology,"  lii.  114). 

According  to  haggadic  tradition,  the  Ten  Tribes 
were  divided  into  three  groups,  one  on  this  side  of 
the  River  Sambation.  another  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  third  in  the  neighborhood  of  Daphne,  near 
Antioch  ( Lam.  It.  v.  2).    This  was  based  on  the  Tar- 


gum  of  pseudo-Jonathan  to  Ex.  xxxiv.  10;  but  the 
course  of  the  River  Sambation  is  differently  given, 
according  to  the  prepossessions  of  the  various  wri- 
ters (see  Sambation).  Akiba,  indeed,  because  he 
was  a  believer  in  the  Messianic  claims  of  Bar  Kokba, 
and  trusted  in  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  such  pas- 
sages as  Isa.  xi.  11,  Jer.  xxi.  7,  Ezek.  xxxvii.  15, 
without  the  restoration  of  Israel,  distinctly  expressed 
ihe  opinion  that  the  Ten  Tribes  would  never  return 
(Sunh.  x.  8).  In  the  ninth  century  Eldad  bks  Maiili 
ha-Dani  came  forward,  claiming  to  give  specific 
details  of  the  contemporary  existence  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  and  of  their  location  at  that  time.  Dan, 
Naphtali,  Gad.  and  Ashcr  were  in  Havilah ;  Zebu- 
lunand  Reuben  in  the  mountains  of  Paran;  Ephraim 
and  half  of  Manasseh  in  Smith  Arabia;  Simeon  and 
the  other  half  of  Manasseh  in  the  land  of  the 
Chazars  ('!).  According  to  him,  therefore,  the 
Ten  Tribes  were  settled  in  parts  of  southern  Arabia, 
or  perhaps  Abyssinia,  in  conformity  with  the  identi- 
fication of  Havilah.  The  connection  of  this  view 
with  that  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  Islam  is  obvious: 

and  David  Reu- 
ben! revival  the 
view  in  stating 
that  he  was  re- 
lated to  the  king 
of  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  situated 
in  Khaibar  in 
North  Arabia. 

According  to 
Abraham  Faris- 
sol,  the  remain- 
ing tribes  were 
in  the  desert,  on 
the  way  to  Mec- 
ca, near  the  Red 
Sea ;  but  he 
himself  identi- 
fies the  River 
Ganges  with 
that  the  Beni- 
Israel  or  India  are  the  descendants  of  the  Lost 
Ten  Tribes.  The  Ganges,  thus  identified  by  him 
with  the  River  Sambation,  divides  the  Indians  from 
the  Jews.  The  confusion  between  Ethiopia  and 
Farther  India  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
ancients  and  medieval  geographers  caused  some 
writers  to  place  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  in  Abyssinia. 
Abraham  Yagel,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  did  so. 
basing  his  conclusions  on  the  accounts  of  David 
Reuben!  and  Eldad  ha-Dani.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  reports  of  the  Falashas  led  to  this  iden- 
tification. According  to  Yagel.  messengers  were 
sent  to  these  colonists  in  the  time  of  Pope  Clement 
VII..  some  of  whom  died,  while  the  rest 
Arabia,  broiightbacktidingsof  thegreatnessof 
India,  and  the  tribes  nnd  their  very  wide  terri 
Abyssinia,  tories.  Yagel  quotes  a  Christian 
traveler,  Vincent  of  Milan,  who  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  for  twenty -five 
years,  and  who  went  as  far  as  Fez.  and  them  e  to 
India,  where  he  found  the  River  Sambation,  and  a 
number  of  Jews  dressed  in  silk  and  purple.  They 
were  ruled  by  seven  kings,  and  upon  being  asked  to 
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pay  tribute  to  the  sultan  Salim  they  declared  they 
bad  uevcr  paid  tribute  to  any  sultan  or  king.  It  is 
just  possible  that  this  may  have  some  reference  to 
the 44  Sosanam  "  of  the  Jews  of  Cociux.  It  is  further 
stated  that  in  1630  a  Jew  of  Salouica  traveled  to 
Eihiopia,  to  the  land  of  Sambalion,  and  that  in  1616 
one  Banich.  traveling  in  Persia,  claimed  lo  have 
met  a  man  named  Malkiel  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
and  brought  back  a  letter  from  the  king  of  the 
children  of  Moses,  this  letter  was  seen  by  Azulai.  It 
was  afterward  reprinted  in  Jacob  Saphir's  book  of 
travels  ("EbenBappir,"  i.  98).  Moses  Edheiii  wrote 
a  separate  work  on  the  subject.  So  much  interest  was 
taken  in  this  account  that  in  1831  a  certain  Banich 
ben  Samuel  of  Pinsk  was  sent  to  search  for  the 
children  of  Moses  in  Yemen.  He  traveled  fifteen 
days  in  the  wilderness,  and  declared  he  met  I  'unites 
feeding  flocks  nf  sheep.  So,  too,  in  1854  a  certain 
Amratu  Ma'arabi  set  out  from  Safed  in  search  of  the 
Ten  Tribes;  and  he  was  followed  in  1857  by  David 
Ashkenazi,  who  crossed  over  through  Suakin  to 
make  inquiries  about  the  Jews  of  Abyssinia. 

In  1835  Asahel  Orant,  an  American  physician,  was 
appointed  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions to  pursue  bis  calling  amoug  the  Nestorians 
of  Mesopotamia.  He  found  among  them  a  tradi- 
tion that  they  were  descendants  of  the  Lost  Ten 

Tribes,  a  tradition  which  had  already 
Nestorians  been  gathered  by  Smith  and  White 
and  Devil-  during  their  earlier  mission  ("Re- 
Worship-    searches  in  Armenia."  vol.  ii.).  He 
ers.         found  also  among  the  Jcwb  of  the 

neighborhood  of  Urumjah  recognition 
of  this  tradition,  which  he  considered  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  following  facts:  they  dwelt  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  which  the  Israelites  were  originally  deported, 
while  Josephus  declared  that  the  Ten  Tribes  lived  ' 
beyond  the  Euphrates  up  to  his  time  ("Ant."  xi.  5,  j 
£  8),  and  his  statement  is  confirmed  by  Jerome 
("  Opera."  vl.  780) ;  their  language  is  a  branch  of  the 
Aramaic;  they  still  offer  sacrifices  and  first-fruits 
like  the  ancient  Israelites,  and  they  prepare  for  the 
Sabbath  on  the  preceding  evening;  they  have  Jewish 
names  and  Jewish  features.  Other  similarities  of 
custom  are  recorded  by  Orant  ("The  Nestorians.  or 
the  Lost  Tribes."  New  York.  1845).  Grant  was  of 
1 1  ■  '  i  pinion  also  ilmt.  tin-  Yezidis.  or  devil-worshipers, 
of  the  same  region  were  likewise  descended  from  the 
Ten  Tribes,  as  they  observed  the  rite  of  circumci- 
sion, offered  sacrifices,  including  that  of  the  paschal 
lamb  on  the  24th  of  Nisan,  and  also  abstained  from 
forbidden  food  (i*.  pp.  868-872). 

According  to  their  native  traditions,  the  Afghans 
also  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Ixist  Ten  Tribes. 
They  declare  that  Nebuchadnezzar  banished  them 
into  the  mountains  of  Ghur,  whence  they  main- 
tained correspondence  with  the  Arabian  Jews.  When 
some  of  the  latter  were  converted  by  Mohammed,  one 

Khalid  wrote  to  the  Afghans  and  in- 
Af charts,    vited  them  to  embrace  Islam.  Several 

Afghan  nobles  went  to  Arabia  under 
one  Kais,  who  claimed  to  trace  his  descent  through 
forty-seven  generations  from  Saul.  He  wns  accord- 
ingly greeted  by  Mohammed  by  the  title  of  "malik." 
in  deference  to  this  illustrious  descent,  Kais  is  re- 
ported to  have  died  at  the  age  of  eighty -seven,  in 


662:  and  all  the  modern  chiefs  of  Afghanistan  claim 
to  be  descended  from  him  (Malcolm,  "History  of 
Persia."  ii.  596.  London,  1815).  The  Afghans  still 
call  themselves  "  Beni-Isracl,"  and  are  declared  to 
have  a  markedly  Jewish  appearance.  Their  claim 
to  Israelitish  descent  is  allowed  by  most  Moham- 
medan writers.  G.  Moore,  in  his  "l»st  Tribes" 
(pp.  143-160.  London.  1861).  also  identified  the  Af- 
ghans with  the  Ten  Tribes. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  disabilities  imposed  upon 
Rabbinite  Jews,  the  Karaites  of  Russia  attempted 
to  prove  that  they  were  guiltless  of  the  execution  of 
Jesus  because  they  were  descended 
Karaites  from  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  and  had 
and  the  been  settled  in  the  Crimea  since  the 
Caucasus,  time  of  Shalmaneser  (seventh  century 
B.C.).  In  particular  Abraham  Km  no 
vich  edited  a  number  of  forgeries  of  inscriptions  on 
tombstones  and  manuscripts  to  prove  the  early  date 
of  their  settlement  in  the  Crimea.  The  argument 
was  effective  with  the  Russian  government  in  1795, 
when  they  were  exempted  from  the  double  taxation 
imposed  upon  the  Rabbinites,  and  in  1828,  when  it 
obtained  for  them  exemption  from  military  service. 
From  the  similar  traditions  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Caucasus,  according  to  ( 'horny  ("  Sefer  ha  Masaa'ot. " 
p.  585,  St.  Petersburg.  1884),  the  Jews  of  Derbent  de- 
clared that  the  Daghestan  Jews  were  those  who 
were  carried  away  by  the  Assyrians,  and  that  some 
of  them  had  ultimately  migrated  to  Rokliara.  and 
even  as  far  as  China.  It  is,  of  course,  only  natural 
that  the  outlying  colonies  in  China,  in  India,  and 
even  in  the  Sahara  should  have  been  at  one  time 
or  another  identified  as  remnants  of  the  Lost  Ten 
Tribes. 

O.  Moore,  indeed,  attempts  to  prove  that  the  high- 
class  Hindus,  including  all  the  Buddhists,  are  de- 
scendants of  the  Sacs,  or  Scythians,  who,  again, 
were  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes.  He  transcribes  many  of 
the  Indian  Inscriptions  into  Hebrew  of  a  wonderful 
kind  to  prove  this  contention.  Buddhism,  accord- 
ing to  him.  is  a  fraudulent  development  of  Old  Tes- 
tament doctrines  brought  to  India  by  the  Ten  Tribes. 
The  Kareens  of  Burma,  because  of  their  Jewish  ap- 
pearance, their  name  for  God  ("  Ywwah  ").  ami  their 
use  of  l>onc8  of  fowls  for  divination  purposes,  nre 
also  identified  by  him  and  by  Mason  as  descendants 
of  the  Lost  Tribes. 

The  identification  of  the  Sac«,  or  Scythians,  with 
the  Ten  Tribes  because  they  appear  in  history  at  the 
same  time,  and  very  nearly  in  the  same  place,  as  the 
Israelites  removed  by  Sbalmaneser,  is  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  the  theory  which  identities  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  indeed  the  whole  Teu- 

Anglo-  tonic  race,  with  the  Ten  Tribes.  Dan 
Iaraelism.   is  identified  sometimes  with  Denmark. 

and  sometimes  with  the  Tuatha  da 
Danaun  of  Irish  tradition ;  but  the  main  argument 
advanced  is  that  the  English  satisfy  (he  conditions 
of  the  Prophets  regardiug  Israel  in  so  far  as  they 
live  in  a  far-off  isle,  speak  in  a  strange  tongue, 
have  colonies  throughout  the  world,  aud  yet  wor- 
ship I  he  true  God.  For  further  discussion  pf  the 
argument  and  the  history  of  its  development  see 
Ancm)  Israki.ism. 

One  of  the  most  curious  offshoots  of  the  theory  is 
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that  which  identifies  the  Shindai.  or  holy  clam,  of 
Japan  as  the  descendants  of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes. 
This  is  advocated  by  N.  McLcod  in  his  "Epitome 
of  the  Ancient  History  of  Japan"  (3d  ed.,  Tokyo, 
1879).  He  calls  attention  to  a  point  of  agreement 
between  the  two,  namely,  the  fact 
Japan.  that  the  first  known  king  of  Japan 
was  Oseo,  780  n.c,  and  the  last  king 
of  Israel  was  Hosea.  who  died  722  B.C.  In  addition 
to  this,  McLcod  points  out  that  the  Shinto  temple 
is  divided  into  a  holy  and  a  most  holy  place.  The 
priests  wear  a  linen  dress,  bonnet,  and  breeches, 
like  the  Jewish  priests  of  old.  and  the  ancient  Tem- 
ple instruments  are  .sed  in  the  Shinto  temple.  The 
Npancse  worship  their  ancestors,  as  the  old  Israel- 
ites did  ;  and  in  addition  to  this  McLeod  points  out 
the  Jewish  appearance  of  some  Japanese,  and  sup- 
plements his  "Epitome"  with  a  volume  of  illustra- 
tions depicting  among  other  things  the  supposed 
rafts  on  which  the  Israelites  crossed,  via  Saghalien, 
to  Japan,  and  their  supposed  order  of  march.  Still 
further  removed  is  the  suggestion  of  some  writers 
that  the  Australians  are  the  Lost  Tribes  because 
they  practise  circumcision  ("Allg.  Zeit.  df  Jud." 
1842,  No.  6). 

Quite  recently  the  Masai  of  British  E  -  vfrica 
have  l>ecn  identified  owing  to  similarity  ol  .ustom 
(M.  Merker.-Die  Masai,"  Berlin,  1904). 

Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  Central  and 
South  America  the  legend  of  the  Lost  Tribes  be- 
gan to  be  referred  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

Gareia,  in  his"Origen  de  los  Media- 
America,  nos"  (1607,  pp.  79-128),  declares  that 
the  Tribes  passed  over  the  "  Strait  of 
Aninai,"  i.e.,  Bering  Strait,  and  went  by  that  way 
to  Mexico  and  South  America.  Ho  deduces  their 
identity  from  the  common  cowardice  and  want  of 
charity  of  the  Israelites  and  Indians.  Both  of  these 
peoples,  according  to  him,  bury  their  dead  on  the 
hills,  give  kisses  on  the  cheek  as  a  sign  of  peace,  tear 
their  clothes  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  and  dance  as  a 
sign  of  triumph.  Garcia  claimed  to  have  found 
many  Hebrew  terms  in  the  American  langungc. 

According  to  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  Antonio  Mon- 
tesinos  deposed  in  1641  before  the  bet  din  of  Am- 
sterdam that  while  traveling  in  Peru  he  had  nut 
with  a  number  of  the  natives  who  recited  the 
"Shenia  "  in  Hebrew,  and  who  informed  him 
through  an  interpreter  that  they  were  Israelites 
descended  from  Hcubcn,  and  that  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
dwelt  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Hi'  supported  their 
statements  by  tracing  Jewish  customs  among  other 
inhabitants  of  Central  and  South  America.  The  In- 
dians of  Yucatan  and  the  Mexicans  rent  their  gar- 
ments in  mourning  and  kept  perpetual  fires  upon 
their  altars,  as  did  also  the  Peruvians.  The  Mexi- 
cans kept  the  jubilee,  while  the  Indians  „(  IVru  and 
Guatemala  observed  the  custom  of  levirale  mar- 
riage. Manasseh  Is  n  Israel  therefore  concluded  that 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America  were  the  Lost 
Ten  Tribes,  and  as  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  come  when  the  whole  world  was  in- 
habited by  the  descendants  of  Israel,  he  directed  his 
efforts  to  obtaining  admission  for  the  Jews  to  the 
British  Islands,  from  which  they  were  at  that  time 
excluded  (see  Manasseh  ben  Ibiiael).   The  Mexican 


theory  was  later  taken  up  by  Viscount  Kingsborough, 
who  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  to  pn>\  mg  the  thesis 
that  the  Mexicans  were  descended  Iroin  the  Lost 
Ten  Tribes,  and  published  a  magnificent  and  ex- 
pensive work  on  the  subject  ("Antiquities  of  Mex- 
ico," 9  vols.,  1837-4.*i).  Kingsliorough's  chief  argu- 
ments are  that  Mexicans  and  Israelites  believe  in 
both  devils  and  angels,  as  well  as  in  ininicles.  and 
use  the  blond  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  same  way, 
namely,  by  pouring  it  on  the  ground;  also  that  the 
high  priest  of  Peru  is  the  only  one  allowed  to  enter 
the  inner,  most  holy  part  of  the;  temple,  and  that 
the  Peruvians  anointed  the  Ark,  as  did  the  Israelites. 
He  also  finds  many  similarities  in  the  myths  and 
legends.  Thus  certain  Mexican  heroes  are  said  to 
have  wrestled  with  Quetzalcohuatl.  like  Jacob  with 
the  angel  ("  Antiquities  of  Mexico,"  vol.  vii.). 

Manasseh  b.  Israel's  views  were  taken  up  by  T. 
Thorowgood  in  his  "Jewes  in  America"  (London, 
1850),  and  be  was  followed  by  the  "  Apostle  "  Eliot 
in  a  publication  ten  years  later;  and 
North-     their  views,  referring  now  to  the  North- 
American   American  Indians  instead  of  the  Mexi- 
Indiana,    cans  or  Peruvians,  were  adopted  by 
Cotton  Mather,  Roger  Williams,  and 
even  William  Penn.    8.  Sewall  also  gave  expres- 
sion, in  1097,  to  the  same  views  in  a  special  pub- 
lication. 

Charles  Bcatty.  in  his  "Journal  of  a  Two-Months' 
Tour"  (London,  1678),  declared  that  he  had  found 
among  the  Delaware  Indians  traces  of  Israeli tish  ori- 
gin ;  and  J.  Adair,  in  big  "  History  of  the  American 
Indians"  (Loudon,  1775),  devotes  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  to  the  same  view,  which  he 
accepts.  Adair  was  followed  by  Jonathan  Edwards. 
A  special  work  was  written  by  E.  Boudinot  ("  A  Star 
in  the  West."  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1816);  and  he  was  fob 
lowed  by  Ethan  Smith  in  1825.  and  by  Israel  Wors- 
ley  ("  View  of  the  American  Indians,  Showing  Them 
to  Be  Descendants  of  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel."  Lon- 
don. 1H28).  Mordecai  M.  Noah  accepted  the  Israel- 
it  ish  origin  of  the  Indians  (1837)  in  a  pamphlet  re- 
published in  Marryat's  "  Diary  in  America  "  (vol.  ii.). 
J.  B.  Finlay  claimed  to  have  found  traces  among 
the  Wvanilott  es  in  1840,  anil  the  view  was  even  con- 
sidered by  George  Catlin  in  his  "Manners  .  .  .  of 
the  North  American  Indians"  (London,  1841).  Dis- 
coveries of  alleged  Hebrew  tablets,  as  at  Pittstield. 
Mass..  1815,  and  Newark,  Ohio,  stout  I860,  have 
given  fresh  vigor  to  the  theory.  Altogether,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Anglo-Israelite  craze,  a  larger 
amount  of  literature  has  been  written  on  this  identi- 
fication than  on  any  other. 

It  was  doubtless  owing  to  this  belief  in  the  identity 
of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  with  the  American  Indians 
that -Joseph  Smith  was  led  to  adopt  a  somewhat 
similar  view  in  his  celebrated  "Book  of  Mormon." 

According  to  him.  America  was  colo- 
The        nized  by  two  sets  of  people— one  being 
Mormons,   the  Jaredites,  who  came  over  after 

the  dispersion  from  the  Tower  of  Ba- 
bel; the  other  a  group  of  sixteen,  who  came  from 
Jerusalem  about  600  n.c.  Their  chief  families  were 
destroyed  aliout  the  fourth  century  n  r..  and  de- 
scendants of  the  remainder  are  the  North- American 
Indians. 
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TRIBES.  THE  TWELVE:  The  individual 
tribes  having  been  treated  under  their  respective 
captions,  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  in  the  present 
article  the  theories  concerning  the  nature,  number, 
and  origin  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  uncritical 
or  prccritical  theory  accepts  as  data  of  personal 
histories  the  Biblical  accounts  of  the  Patriarchs' 
lives.  Accordingly,  the  tribes  are  regarded  as  hav- 
ing iK-en  formed  in  the  main  by  the  natural  increase 
of  the  offspring  of  Jacob.  The  descendants  of  each 
of  his  sons  are  believed  to  have  held  together  and 
thus  constituted  a  social  entity,  though  foreign 
•wives  and  slaves  were  at  times  admitted  and  their 
offspring  absorbed.  The  difficulties  which  have  led 
to  the  rejection  of  this  theory  by  most  Hiblical 
scholars  are  of  a  twofold  nature.  In  the  first  place, 
such  natural  origin  could  by  no  means  account  for 
the  numbers  given  in  the  Biblical  books  as  the  cen- 
sus of  the  various  tribes.  Anthropology  furnishes 
no  other  example  of  a  nation  having  arisen  by  nat- 
ural descent  from  one  ancestral  family.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  study  and  comparison  of  the  various 
(and  only  In  one  instance  pcriectly  concordant)  lists 
of  the  tribes,  as  preserved  in  the  Bib- 
The  Lists,  lieu'  records,  suggest  that  considera- 
tions other  than  the  fact  of  common 
descent  underlie  the  different  groupings  and  dis- 
cordant order  of  these  tribal  tables,  and  the  com- 
mon origin  is  thus  shown  to  be  only  theoretical. 
The  tribes  are  arranged  in  twenty  different  orders, 
only  one  of  which  (Num.  11..  vii.,  x.  14-29)  recurs. 

Various  principles  arc  readily  detected  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  tables.  (1)  A  certain  number  of 
tribal  lists  (e.g.,  those  in  Gen.  xxix.-xxxv.,  xlvi.. 
xlix.:  Ex.  i.;  Num.  i.,  H.,  vii.,  x„  xiii..  xxvi.;  I 
Chrou.  ii.,  xxvii.)  truce  descent  from  Jacob,  but 
through  his  various  wives  and  concubines,  grouping 
those  always  together  that  have  a  common  mother, 
thus:  (a)  tribes  of  Leah:  Reuben,  Simeon.  Levi, 
Judah.  Issachar,  Zcbulun;  (A)  tribes  of  Zilpah 
(Leah's  slave):  Gad,  Asher;  (<•)  tribes  of  Rachel: 
Joseph.  Benjamin:  (<f)  tribes  of  Bilhah  (Rachel's 
slave):  Dan  and  Naphtall.  (2i  Other  lists  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  geographical  position  (Num. 
xxxiv. ;  Deut.  xxxiii. ;  Josh,  xiii.;  Judges  v.;  I 
Chron.  ii.  8-viii.).  (H)  Tradition  concerning  both 
affinity  and  geographical  position  (Deut.  xxvii  ). 
But  even  here  the  relative  importance  of  the  tribes 
decides  whether  they  are  to  receive  a  blessing  or  a 
curse.  Ezckiel's  list  (Ezek.  xlviii.)  reflects  the 
prophet's  ideal  conceptions.  It  is  thus  plain  that 
the  records  do  not  give  simple  and  indubitable  facts, 
but  disclose  certain  theories  and  reflect  certain  post- 
patriarchal  conditions. 

As  anthropology  presents  no  warrant  for  assuming 
that  nations  are  formed  through  natural  descent 
from  one  ancestor,  so  the  process  of  a  tribe's  origin 
must  be  the  reverse  of  that  underlying  the  presenta- 


tion of  Biblical  patriarchal  tradition.  Tribes  result 
from  combinations  of  various  septs  or  clans.  The 
tribe  (Hcbr.  "  mattcli  "  or  "shebet,  ")  was  a  confeder- 
ation of  "mishpabot"  (R.  V.  "families")  and  septs: 
and  these  again  were  composed  of  various  households 
("  battim "  or  "  batte  abot").  Community  of  worship 
is  the  characteristic  and  constitutive  element  of  this 
ascending  and  enlarging  order  of  tribal  society 
(com p.  1  Sum.  xx.  6).  The  names  of  the  tribes 
probably  represent,  therefore,  former  eponymous 
deities  whose  "sons" — even  in  a  physical  sense — 
the  member* Of  the  tribe  felt  themselves  to  be.  The 
tribal  denominations  therefore  do  not  represent  his- 
torical and  personal  progenitors,  but  mythical  fig- 
ures, former  divinities,  or  heroes. 

This  is  the  theory  now  held  by  most  of  the  mod- 
ern scholars,  modified  by  the  recognition  that  many 
of  the  sutx lans'  names  point  to  local 

Modern  itics— the  numen  of  the  place  being 
View.  believed  to  be  the  fatherof  the  inhab- 
itants. This  fact  suggests  a  similar 
original  meaning  of  the  names  of  some  of  Jacob's 
hoihMi  Asher,  Benjamin  [the  southern]):  and  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  patriarchal  cycles  later  history  is 
projected  into  earlier  centuries,  so  that  tribal  rank- 
ings as  expressed  in  patriarchal  family  events  corre- 
spond to  subsequent  historical  relations.  For  ex- 
ample. Joseph  and  Judah  typify  two  distinct  lines 
of  descent,  Juduh  in  all  likelihood  being  a  non- 
Israclitish mixed  tribe.  In  the  quarrelsof  Leah  and 
Rachel  are  mirrored  the  struggles  for  the  hegemony 
waged  by  these  two  sets  of  tribes.  a 

That  some  of  these  tribes  are  descended  through 
a  concubine,  the  bondwoman  of  a  legitimate  wife, 
expresses  the  historical  fact  that  they  were  deemed 
to  be  of  less  pure  blood  or  of  less  importance  than 
others,  and  were  held  to  a  certain  extent  in  vus- 
salage  by  the  more  powerful  tril>cs.  In  like  manner 
later  territorial  relations  are  worked  out  in  the  tribal 
genealogies,  which  accounts  for  the  omission  of  some 
of  the  tribes (r. v.,  Simeon  and  Levi)  from  the  lists  or 
from  the  blessingr  (Deut.  xxxiii.,  for  instance). 

The  historical  kernel  involved  in  all  the  tribal  cat- 
alogues and  the  patriarchal  legends  would  appear  to 
be  this:  In  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  a  number  of  pas- 
toral tribes  had  for  centuries  been  pasturing  their 
flocks;  and  at  times,  when  food  was  scarce,  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  Egypt,  in  the  bonier  district 
of  which  country  some  (e.g.,  Joseph)  of  their  num 
her  found  settled  habitations.  These  tribes  were 
loosely  conscious  of  their  common  religious  affinity, 
regarding  as  their  progenitor  Israel,  w hose  sons  t  hey 
were  called  ("Bcni  Israel  ").  This  loose  conscious- 
ness gave  way  to  a  deeper  national  sense  of  unity 
under  Moses,  though  in  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
the  tribes  still  acted  without  eoher- 
Hiatorical  ence.    Judah  seems  to  have  st<¥>d 

Kernel.  aloof  from  the  trit>c  of  Joseph  and 
its  vassal--  and  to  huve  joined  its 
fortunes  with  theirs  only  after  the  Joseph  group 
had  finally  gained  a  foothold  across  the  Jordan. 
Geographical  considerations  after  this  replaced  the 
traditional  memories  of  relations  that  prevailed  in 
the  trans-Jordanic  districts,  Judah  and  Benjamin  in 
the  south  uaining  for  a  time  the  ascendency  over 
Joseph  in  the  north. 
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With  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
later  division  or  the  realm  the  force  of  tribal  associ- 
ation gradually  waned.  In  fact,  the  prcmonarchical 
period  of  tribal  dissensions  and  intertribal  feuds 
had  reduced  many  of  the  tribes  to  a  state  of  weak- 
ness which  resulted  in  their  absorption  by  their 
stronger  and  more  numerous  neighbors.  This  process 
of  tribal  disintegration  was  accelerated  by  the  Syrian 
and  Assyrian  wars  leading  up  to  deportation  and 
exile,  the  "ten"  tribes  constituting  the  Northern 
Kingdom  being  ■  lost  ■  through  natural  decimation 
in  consequence  of  war  and  famine  at  home  and 
through  absorption  by  the  "people  of  the  land," 
the  Syrians  north  of  them  and  the  colonists  settled 
in  their  territory  by  the  Assyrian  conquerors. 

The  artificiality  of  the  number  twelve  isapparent. 
The  subdivisions  of  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Manaaseli) 
intrude  into  the  duodecimal  notation,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  omissions  as  frequently  reduce  the  num- 
ber. Manasseh  at  times  is  treated  as  two,  which 
again  interferes  with  the  theory.  That  twelve  is  a 
favorite  conventional  number,  even  in  connection 
with  non-Jacobean  tribes,  appears  from  Gen.  xvii. 
20;  xxii.  20-24;  xxv.  13-16;  xxxvi.  15-19.  40-48. 
It  probably  is  of  mythological  character,  having 
some  connection  with  the  twelve  months  of  the  year 
and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  According  to  B. 
Luther  (in  Stade's  "Zeitschrift"  [1901],  xxi),  this 
number  recalls  the  twelve  departments  into  which 
Solomon  divided  the  land  of  Israel,  which  division, 
however,  attests  the  sacred  nature  of  the  number, 
twelve  being  used  as  a  round  figure.  Other  reckon- 
ings, as  ten  and  eleven,  are  indicated  in  II  Sam.  xlx. 
43;  I  Kings  xi.  81. 
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TRIENNIAL  CYCLE  :  A  cycle  of  three  years, 
in  thecourscof  which  the  whole  Law  is  read  on  Sab- 
baths and  festivals.  This  was  the  practise  in  Pales- 
tine, whereas  in  Babylonia  the  entire  Pentateuch 
was  read  in  the  synagogue  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year  (Meg.  29b).  The  modern  practise  fol- 
lows the  Babylonian;  but  as  late  as  1170  Benjamin 
of  Tudcla  mentioned  Egyptian  congregations  that 
took  three  years  to  read  the  Torah  ("Itinerary,"  ed. 
Ashcr,  p.  98).  The  reading  of  the  Law  in  the  syn- 
agogue can  be  traced  to  at  least  al»out  the  second 
century  b.c.  when  the  grandson  of  Siracli  refers  to 
it  in  his  preface  as  an  Egyptian  practise;  it  must, 
therefore,  have  existed  even  earlier  in  Palestine.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  reading  of  the  Law  -was 
due  to  a  desire  to  controvert  the  views  of  the  Samar- 
itans with  regard  to  the  various  festivals,  for  which 
reason  arrangements  were  made  to  have  the  passages 
of  the  Pentateuch  relating  to  those  festivals  read 
and  expounded  on  the  feast  days  themselves. 

The  Masorctic  divisions  known  as  "sedarim" 
and  variously  indicated  in  the  text,  number  154  in 
t tie  Pentateuch,  and  probably  correspond,  there- 
fore, to  the  Sabbath  lessons  of  the  triennial  system, 


as  was  first  surmised  by  Rapoport  ("Halikot  Kc 
dem,"  p.  11).  The  number  varies,  however,  so  that 
Mcnahcm  Me'iri  reckoned  161  divisions,  correspond- 
ing to  the  greatest  number  of  Sabbaths  possible  in 
three  years;  the  Yemen  grammars  and  scrolls  of  the 
Peutateuch  enumerate  167  (see  Sidra);  and  the  trac- 
tate Soferim  (xvi.  10) gives  the  number  as  175  (comp. 
Yer.  Shab.  i.  1).  It  is  possible  that  this  last  divi- 
sion corresponds  toa further  development  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  was  read  twice  in  seven 
years,  or  once  in  three  and  a  half  years.  The  min- 
imum seder  for  a  Sabbath  portion  when  seven  per- 
sons are  called  up  to  the  Law  (sec  'Alitah)  should 
consist  of  twenty-one  verses,  since  no  one  should 
read  less  than  three  verses  (Meg.  iv.  4).  Some  seda- 
rim have  less  than  twenty -one  verses,  however,  as, 
for  example,  Ex.  xxx.  1-8. 

If  the  154  sedarim  are  divided  into  three  portions 
corresponding  to  the  three  years,  the  second  would 
commence  at  Ex.  xii.  and  the  third  at 
Divisions    Num.  vi.  22,  a  passage  treating  of  the 

I  and  Begin-  priestly  blessing  and  the  gifts  of  the 
ning  of    twelve  tribal  chiefs  after  the  erection 
the  Cycle,  of  the  Tabernacle.  Tradition  assumes 
that  the  event*  described  In  Num.  vi. 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  Nisan,  and  it  would  follow 
that  Uen.  i.  and  Ex.  xi.  would  also  be  read  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  that  month,  while  Dcut.  xxxlv.,  the 
last  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  would  be  read  in 
Adar.    Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  the  death  of 
Moses  is  traditionally  assigned  to  the  7th  of  Adar, 
about  which  date  Deut.  xxxiv.  would  be  read. 

A.  BOchler  has  restored  the  order  of  the  sedarim 
on  the  assumption  that  the  reading  of  the  Law  was 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  Nisan  and  continued  for 
three  years,  and  he  has  found  that  Genesis  would  be 
begun  on  the  1st  of  Nisan,  Deuteronomy  on  the  1st 
of  Elul,  Leviticus  on  the  1st  of  Tishri,  and  Exodus 
and  Numbers  on  the  15th  of  8  he  bat,  the  four  New- 
Years  given  in  the  Mishnah  (R.  H.  I.  1).  Nisan  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  ecclesiastical  New- 
Year.  This  arrangement  would  account  for  many 
traditions  giving  definite  dates  to  Pcntateuchal  oc- 
currences, the  dates  being,  strictly  speaking,  those 
of  the  Sabbaths  on  which  the  lessons  recording  the 
occurrences  are  read.  Thus,  it  is  declared  that  the 
exodus  from  Egypt  took  place  on  Thursday,  the 
15th  of  Nisan  ("Seder  Olam."  x.),  and  the  passage 
relating  to  the  Exodus  was  read  on  that  day.  The 
slaying  of  the  Passover  lamb  is  said  to  have  occurred 
on  the  10th  of  Nisan,  and  is  described  in  Ex.  xii.  21, 
the  passage  read  in  the  triennial  cycle  on  the  second 
Sabbath  of  Nisan,  which  would  be  the  10th  where 
the  15th  fell  on  Thursday.  This  likewise  explains 
the  tradition  that  the  Israelites  encamped  at  Kam- 
escs  on  a  Sabbath,  the  17th  of  Nisan,  on  which  Ex. 
xii.  87  would  be  read  in  the  triennial  cycle.  The 
tradition  that  Rachel  was  remembered  on  New- Year's 
Day  (R.  II.  10b)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
year  of  the  cycle  the  sidra  Gen.  xxx.  22.  beginning, 
"And  God  remembered  Rachel,"  would  be  read  on 
Rosh  ha  Shanah.  As  the  reading  of  Dcut.  xxxiv. 
would  occur  on  the  7th  of  Adar.  there  would  be 
four  remaining  Sabbaths  to  lie  filled  in  before  the 
new  triennial  cycle,  which  began  with  Nisan.  Four 

I  special  Sabbaths,  Shekalim,  Zakor,  Parah,  and  Ha- 
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Festivals. 


Uodesli,  Mill  occur  in  Adar.  Including  these  and 
the  festival  panishiyyot,  and  possibly  also  the  special 
sedarim  for  Hanukkali  and  Purim,  eleven  extra  di- 
visions would  be  obtained,  making  up  the  166 or  167 
of  the  Yemen  Bible. 

The  triennial  cycle  seems  to  have  been  established 
in  New  Testament  times.   John  vi.  4  contains  an 
allusion  to  the  Passover,  and  vii.  2  to 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  while  in  vi. 
68,  between  die  two,  reference  is  made 

to  a  sermon  on  the  manna  delivered  in 
the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.  This 
would  be  appropriate  for  a  discourse 
on  the  text  for  the  first  or  eighth  of 
the  month  Iyyar  (i.e.,  between  Pass- 
over and  Tabernacles),  which,  in  the  triennial  cycle, 
dealt  with  Ex.  vi.  1-xvii.l,  where  the  account  of  the 
manna  is  given. 
So.  too,  at  the 
season  of  Pente- 
cost the  cycle  of 
readings  in  the 
first  year  would 
reach  Gen.  xi.. 
which  deals  with 
the  story  of 
Babel  and  the 
confusion  of 
tongues,  so  that 
in  Acts  ii.  Pente- 
cost is  associated 
with  the  gift  of 
the  spirit  which 
led  to  a  confu- 
sion of  tongues. 
Similarly.  the 
Decalogue  was 
read  on  Pente- 
cost In  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the 
cycle,  whence 
came,  according 
to  BQchler,  the 
traditional  asso- 
ciation of  Uie 
giving  of  the 
Law  with  Pen- 
tecost. Ex. 
xxxiv.,  which 
contains  a  sec- 
ond Decalogue, 
is  accordingly 
read  on  the  29th 
of  Ab,  or  80 
days  after  Pen- 
tecost, allowing 
after  the  sin  of 
v.,  containing  a 


|F-.»  lh.- J~..»lrf 


exactly  forty  days  before  and 
the  golden  calf.  So  too  Deut. 
third  Decalogue,  began  on  the 
aim-  day,  the  29tb  of  Ab.  The  above  diagram 
shows  the  arrangement  and  the  connection  of  the 
various  dates  with  the  successive  sedarim,  the  three 
concentric  rings  showing  the  three  cycles,  and  the 
twelve  radii  separating  the  months  of  the  Jewish 
year  indicated  in  the  inner  circle. 

In  addition  to  this  division  of  the  Pentateuch  into 
a  triennial  reading,  E.  O.  King  has  proposed  an  ar 


rangemcnt  of  the  Psalms  on  the  same  system,  thus 
accounting  for  their  lection  in  a  triennial  cycle 
which  varied  between  147  and  150  Sabbaths;  and 
he  also  shows  the  agreement  of  the  five  divisions  or 
books  of  the  Psalms,  now  fixed  by  the 
The  Trien-  doxologies,  with  the  five  divisions  of 
nial  Oycle  the  Pentateuch,  the  first  and  third 
of  the      books  of  both  the  Psalter  and  the  Pen- 
Psalxne.     tateuch  ending  in  the  month  Shebat- 
Ps.  lxxii.  19  would  be  read  on  the  same 
day  as  Ex.  xl.  34,  the  two  passages  throwing  light 
on  each  other.    The  Asaph  Psalms  (lxxiii.-lxxxiii.) 
would  begin,  on  this  principle,  on  the  Feast  of 
"  Asif "  in  the  seventh  month,  just  when,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Penlateuchal  cycle,  Gen.  xxx.  et  *eq. 
would  be  read,  dealing  with  Uie  birth  of  Joseph, 
whose  name  is  there  derived  from  the  root  "asaf." 

A  still  more  re- 
markable coin- 
cidence is  the 
fact  that  Pb.  c. 
would  come  just 
at  the  time  in 
Adar  when,  ac- 
cording to  tradi- 
tion, the  death  of 
Moses  occurred, 
and  when  Deut. 
xxxiii.  would  be 
read ;  hence,  it 
is  suggested, 
originated  the 
heading  of  Ps. 
xc,"  A  prayer  of 
Moses,  the  man 
of  God."  The 
Pilgrim  Psalms 
(exx.-exxxiv.) 
would  be  read, 
in  this  system, 
during  the  fif- 
teen Sabbaths 
from  the  1st  of 
Elul  to  Hanuk- 
kali. the  very 
time  when  a 
constant  proces- 
sion of  pilgrims 
was  bringing 
the  first-fruits  to 
the  T  e  m  pie. 
Many  other  as- 
sociations of 
appropriate 
Psalms  with  the 

festivals  which  they  Ulustrat«  have  been  pointed 
out. 

Besides  these  examples  Buchler  gives  the  fol- 
lowing sections  of  the  Pentateuch  read  on  various 
SabbathB  in  the  different  years  of  the  cycle,  basing 
his  Identification  on  certain  boggadie  associations 
of  the  Sabbaths  with  the  events  to  which  they  refer. 
In  the  first  year  the  four  sedarim  of  Nisan  appear 
to  be  Gen.  i.  1-ii.  3,  li.  4-iii.  21,  iii.  22-iv.  26,  and  v. 
1-vi.  8.  The  second  Sabbath  of  ly  vnr  was  prohn  bly 
devoted  to  Gen.  vi.  9-vil.  34  (comp.  vii.  1).    In  the 
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sccoud  year  the  readings  on  the  Sabbaths  of  Ni-  in 
deal  with  Ex.  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  and  xv.,  ch.  xiv.  con- 
curring with  I  ho  Passover;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Haggadah  stales  that  Adain  taught  his 
sons  to  bring  a  Passover  offering,  since  the  jwissagc 
Gen,  iii.  was  read  during  the  Passover  week  in  (lie 
cycle  of  the  first  year.  In  Iyyar  of  the  second  year 
the  readings  Included  Ex,  I  vi.  1,  xxviii.,  xvii.  1,  wiii. 
1,  and  xix.  6.  there  being  usually  live  Sabbaths  in 
that  month.  Two  of  the  portions  for  Siwau  are 
also  Identified  as  Ex.  xx.  1,  xxii.  4:  at  the  end  of 
Klul  L*T.  i.  vn  read;  while  on  the  first  days  of 
Tisliri  ib.  iv.  1,  v.  1.  and  vi.  12  were  the  readings, 
and  on  tin-  10th 
(Yom  Kippur) 
ib.  rill,  1  and 
x.  7. 

In  the  third 
cycle,  besides 
the  account  of 
the  death  of  Mo- 
ses already  re- 
ferred to  as  bc- 
iug  read  on  the 
7th  of  Adar,  or 
the  7th  of  She- 
bat,  lo  Nisan  the 
four  pericopea 
were  Num.  vi. 
22,  vi.  4».  viii. 
1,  ami  lie  1, 
while  the  third 
StbtMtll  of  Iy- 
yar was  devoted 
to  the  reading  of 
Num.  xv.  1.  and 
the  Sd  of  Ab 
to  that  of  ib. 
xxxvi.  Some 
of  these  pas- 
sages were  re- 
tained for  the 
festival  read- 
ings, even  afler 
the  annual  cycle 
had  been  intro- 
duced. 

Besides  the 
readings  from 
the  Law  the 
readings  from 

the  lYophcts  were  also  arranged  in  a  triennial 
cycle.  These  appear  to  have  la-en  originally  a 
few  selected  verses  intended  to  strengthen  the  pas- 
sage from  the  Law  read  previously. 
Haftarot.  and  so  connect  it  with  the  following 
discourse  of  the  preacher,  which  took 
for  its  text  the  last  verse  of  the  haffarah.  Thus 
there  is  evidence  that  Isa.  Iii.  8-5  was  at  one  time 
regarded  as  a  complete  haftarah  to  (Jen.  xxxix.  1. 
Even  one- verse  haf|arot  are  known,  as  K/.ck.  xiv. 
17  and  Isa.  lxvi.  23.  read  Oil  New  Moons.  A  list  of 
the  .-artier  haftarot  suitable  for  the  festivals  is  given 
in  Meg.  81a.  Evidence  of  two  haftarot  for  one  fes- 
tival is  shown  in  the  case  of  Passover,  lor  which 
Josh.  v.  10  and  Josh.  iii.  are  mentioned.  This 


can  easily  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  a  trien- 
nial cycle,  especially  as  Num.  ix.  2-H  was  the  read- 
ing for  the  first  day  of  Passover,  and  corrca|>onds 
exactly  to  Josh.  v.  20.  In  the  tase  of  the  New 
Year  it  has  Urn  possible  to  determine  the  haftarot 
for  the  three  cycles:  I  Sam.  ii.  21,  Jer.  xxxi.  19.  and. 
for  the  third  year,  Joel  ii.  1,  corresponding  to  the 
reading  l)eut.  v.,  winch  formed  the  Pentateuehal 
lesson.  Kor  Hanukkali,  the  Torah  seder  of  which 
trcatsof  laiiips(  Num.  viii.  1-2),  the  haftarot  Zct-h.  iv. 
2  and  I  Kings  vii.  49  wen-  selected  as  lieing  suitable 
passages.  A  third  haftarah  is  also  found  (I  Kings 
xviii.  31).  completing  the  triennial  arrangement. 

The  Karaites 
adopted  some  of 
the  triennial 
haftarot  in  their 
reading  of  the 
Law.  The  haf- 
tarot of  tin-  fint 
year  of  the  cycle 
can  often  be 
identified  by  this 
fact.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  se- 
ll a  rim  of  the 
Book  of  Exodus 
eighteen  were 
taken  from 
Isaiah,  three 
from  Jeremiah, 
four  from  the 
Minor  Propheta, 
three  from  the 
historical  works, 
and  one  from 
Ezekiel,  whose 
words,  for  some 
reason,  seem  on 
the  whole  to 
have  been  es- 
chewed by  those 
who  selected 

the  prophetic 

readings.  A 
certain  con- 
fusion seems  to 
have  arisen 
among  the  haf- 
tarot, owing  to 
the  fact  that 

among  some  congregations  the  reading  of  the  Pen- 
taleuchal  portions  was  begun  on  the  1st  of  Elul 
(also  regarded  as  a  New- Year). 

In  the  Masoretic  text  of  the  Prophets  occur  a 
■timber  of  divisions  marked  as  ndarim  which  cor- 
respond to  smaller  divisions  in  the  Torah. 
these  may  lie  mentioned: 


I  Klwr*  vi.  11  13 
F.x.-k.  xtl.  ai 

I  Sam.  ri  II 
Jwsh.  xvli.  4 
J*-r.  Ix.  &5  ~l 

II  KltiKs  xlll.SJ 
Jinlin-8  11.  7 


to  Ex.  xxv. 

•  Lev.  xxv  1.3 

'•  Num.  Iv.  IT 

"  Num.  xxvl.  5S 

"  i*ut.  vill. 

"  Deut.  X. 

'•  l*ut.  xxxl.  14 


ri? 


The  present  arrangement  of  haftarot  seems  to  have 
been  introduce!  iuto  Babylonia  by  Ilab.  especially 
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those  for  the  Hint;  Sabbaths  of  repentance  preceding 
the  Ninth  of  Alt.  and  the  three  consolatory  ones  suc- 
ceeding it.  Buohler  has  traced  the  prophetic  por- 
tions of  these  three  hitter  Sabbaths  for  each  of  the 
three  years  of  the  cycle  as  follows: 

I.  In.  il.  1.  II.  It  Hv.  II. 

II.  \m.  xllx.  14.  U.  I.  Ixl.  10. 

III.  In.  liv.  I.  Bath.  il.  U.  lx.  9. 

He  finds  traces  of  the  triennial  cycle  also  in  the 
prophetic  portions  for  the  four  supplementary  Sab 
baths,  Shckalim,  Zakor,  Paruh,  and  Hodesh.  For 
Shckalim  liaffarot  are  found  from  («)  II  Kings  xii., 
{>/>  Ezck.  xlv.  onward  (among  the  Karaites),  unci  (<•) 
I  Kings  iv.  20  onward.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that 
these  were  the  hafjarot  of  the  three  different  years 
of  the  cycle  when  that  particular  Sabbath  came 
round.  It  is  possible  that  when  the  arrangement  of 
the  calendar  and  of  the  reading  of  the  I  .aw  was  first 
made  these  four  supplementary  Sabbaths  were  in- 
tended to  till  out  the  time  between  the  7th  of  Adar, 
when  the  account  of  the  death  of  Moses  in  Dent, 
xxxiv.  was  reud,  and  the  first  Sabbath  in  Nisun, 
when  the  cycle  began.  Traces  of  the  cycle  are  also 
found  in  the  hafpirot  for  the  festivals.  Thus,  on  the 
first  day  of  Passover,  Ex.  xii.  29  was  read,  approxi- 
mately in  ils  due  place  in  the  cycle  in  the  second 
year;  and  corresponding  to  this  Josh.  v.  10  whs  read 
in  the  Prophets,  whereas  there  are  also  traces  of 
Num.  ix.  22  being  read  on  that  day.  as  would  occur 
in  the  third  year  of  the  cycle,  when  Josh.  iii.  was 
rend  as  the  haft'. rub  The  passage  for  the  second  day 
of  Passover,  Num.  ix.  1  etufi/..  which  was  introduced 
by  the  Babylonians,  bus  uttached  to  it  II  Kings  xxiii. 
21  us  the  haftarab,  and  woidd  correspond  to  the  sec- 
lion  in  the  first  year  s  cycle.  On  Pentecost,  Ex.  xix. 
was  read  in  the  second  year,  while  Gen.  xi.  15  was 
read  for  the  first  year  of  the  cycle.  So,  too,  on  New- 
Year,  (Jen.  xxx.  22  was  read  in  the  first  year.  Le v. 
iv.  in  the  second,  and  Deut.  v.  in  the  third,  the  cor- 
responding hafturot  being  Jer.  xxxi.  19,  I  Sam.  ii., 
and  Joel  ii.  Forthc  Sukkot  of  the  first  year  for  the 
sidra  of  Gen.  xxxii.,  the  hnftarah  was  Zech.  xiv. 
1(5-19;  for  that  of  the  second  year,  Lev.  ix.  10,  the 
haftarah  was  I  Kings  viii.  8;  and  for  that  of  the 
third  year.  Deut.  viii.  9.  the  haftarah  was  Isa.  iv. 
6  (among  the  Karaites). 

In  live  accompanying  diagram  the  sidrot  of  the  Law 
for  the  Sabbaths  of  the  three  years  of  the  cycle  are 
indicated,  as  well  as  the  haftarot  which  accompany 
them.  Sometimes  these  have  alternatives,  and  in 
several  cases,  as  for  Gen.  xl.  28,  xliii.  14.  Ex.  i.  1. 
xxvii.  20,  and  Lev.  xix.  1,  three  haftarot  are  given 
for  the  sidra,  pointing  in  all  probability  to  the  haf- 
tarot reading  during  the  triennial  cycle.  In  this 
enlarged  form  the  connection  of  the  beginning  of 
the  reading  of  the  books  with  the  various  sacred 
New-Years,  those  of  Nisan.of  Elul  (for  tithes),  and 
of  Shebnt  (for  trees),  comes  out  most  clearly  and 
convincingly.  The  manner  in  which  the  present 
day  rending  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  has  lieen 
derived  from  the  triennial  cycle  is  shown  clearly  by 
the  diagram.  It  would  nppear  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  cycle  nil  the  sidrot  of  the  month  were  read  to 
get  her ;  hut  this  was  soon  given  up.  as  obviously  it 
would  result  in  the  whole  of  the  Law  being  read 
in  three-<piarlers  of  a  year  or  less. 
XII. -17 


Triennial  Cycle 
Trier 


There  are  indications  of  the  application  of  the  trien- 
nial cycle  to  the  Psalms  also.  The  Aggadat  Bereshit 
treats  twenty-eight  sedarim  of  Genesis  uniformly  in 
three  sections,  one  devoted  to  a  passage  in  Genesis, 
the  next  to  a  corresponding  prophetic  passage  (haf- 
tarah), and  the  third  to  a  passage  from  the  Psalms, 
generally  coguate  with  either  the  Law  or  the  Proph- 
et*. It  may  I*  added  that  in  Luke  xxiv.  44  a 
threefold  division  is  made  of  "the  Law  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms." 

The  transition  from  the  triennial  to  the  annual 
reading  of  the  Law  and  the  transference  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cycle  to  the  month  of  Tishri  are  at- 
tributed by  BQchler  to  the  influence  of  Hab,  and 
may  have  been  due  to  the  smallness  of  the  sedarim 
under  the  old  system,  ami  to  the  fact  that  people 
were  thus  reminded  of  the  chief  festivals  only  once 
in  three  years.  It  was  then  arranged  that  Deut. 
xxviii.  should  fall  before  the  New-Year,  and  that 
the  beginning  of  the  cycle  should  come  immediately 
after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  This  arrangement 
has  been  retained  by  the  Karaites  and  by  modern 
congregations,  leaving  only  slight  traces  of  the  tri- 
ennial cycle  in  the  fourspecial  Sabbaths  and  in  some 
of  the  passages  read  upon  the  festivals,  which  are 
frequently  sections  of  the  triennial  cycle,  and  not  of 
the  annual  one.  It  would  further  be  of  interest  to 
consult  the  earlier  lectionarics  of  the  Church  (which 
has  borrowed  its  first  and  second  lessons  from  the 
Jewish  custom)  to  see  how  far  they  agree  with  the 
results  already  obtained  for  the  triennial  cycle.  The 
Church  father  Chrysoslom  about  175  O.K.  declared 
that  it  was  customary  to  begin  reading  from  Genesis 
during  Lent,  that  is,  in  Isisau,  thus  showing  that  to 
the  end  of  I  he  second  century  the  Church  followed 
the  Synagogue  in  commencing  the  reading  of  the 
Law  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical 
New- Year.    Sec  also  Parashiyyot;  Sidka. 

Bun.  toon  a  put  :  Biieblw.  In  J.  Q.  R.  v.  «tM8K,  vi.  1-73 ;  E.  N. 
IVdlf-r.  lb.  vltl.  :a*-W.  K.  <;.  Klnjr.  Journal  of  ThroUjjriuA 
SludU*.  Jan.,  I  an :  I.  Abraham,.,  m  J.  y.  /{.  xvl.  I>T»  MS. 

J. 

TRIER.  ERN8T  JOHANNES :  Danish  edu- 
cator; born  in  Copenhagen  Jan.  23,  1887;  died  af- 
Vallekilde  Dec.  29,  1893.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  (B.D.  1868),  offici- 
ated for  some  time  as  teacher  at  Blaagaards  Semi 
nary,  and  took  part  in  the  war  with  Germany  (1864). 
In  1865  he  became  nn ardent  adhereut  of  Grundtvig, 
at  whose  initiative  he  founded  (1866)  at  Vallekilde 
a  high  school  which  soon  grew  to  be  the  foremost 
school  of  its  kind  in  Denmark.  It  offers  not 
only  the  ordinary  high-school  curriculum  of  studies, 
but  also  courses  in  navigation  and  in  various 
brandies  of  trade.  It  was  the  first  Danish  school  in 
which  the  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  was  Intro 
duced. 

Of  Trier's  memoirs,  entitled  "Fem  og  Tyvc  Aare 
Skolevirksomhcd  i  Vallekilde,"  only  two  volumes 
appeared  (Copenhagen,  1890,  1894),  his  untimely 
death— brought  on  by  overstndy— preventing  him 
from  completing  the  work.  Trier  was  a  convert  to 
Christianity. 

BiBLiooBArnv  :  C  F.  Brtcka,  Dautk  Bioaraluik  Lexicon. 
8.  F.  C. 
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TRIER,  FRED  ERIK  JACOB:  Danish  phy- 
sician ;  liorr)  in  Copenhagen  June  14. 1831 ;  died  there 
May  17,  1898.  lie  studied  at  the  Metropolitan 
School  and  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  (M.I). 
18001.  In  the  following  year  he  published  several 
elinical  essays  (of  which  "  Ulcus  DuodeoJ  ■  was  the 
most  noteworthy),  ami  became  ctlitor  of  **Uge- 
skrift  for  Lager,"  a  medical  journal,  a  position  w  hich 
lie  held  until  1*74.  He  was  also  for  some  years  co- 
editor  of  "  Xordisk  Metlicinsk  Arkiv,"  to  which  he 
cont riliiited  valuable  medical  papers.  In  1881  his 
alma  mater  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  professor. 
From  1874  till  his  death  Trier  was  resident  physi- 
cian of  the  clinical  division  of  the  Communal  Hos- 
pital of  Copenhagen,  and  he  was  president  of  the 
medical  section  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Physicians,  held  at  Copenhagen  in  1884.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  medical  board  of  revisers  of  the 
"Pharmacopea  Danica  "  (1889). 

BlHl.loflRAlMlY  :  Cnr>V  nnd  Selmer.  Dm  Danube  Jjtr\)r*(aiul. 
«th  «!.:  C.  F.  Hru-ka,  IXliuOi  HlngrnM;  Lexicon. 
s.  F.  C.  • 

TRIER,  HERMAN  :  Danish  educator,  writer, 
and  politician;  bom  in  Copenhagen  May  10,  1945. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Von  West- 
enske  Iustitut,  later  attending  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  where  he  studied  jurisprudence  for  a 
few  years.  In  1864  lie  took  up  the  study  of  peda- 
gogics, in  which  Meld  he  has  won  international  fame. 
In  1876  Trier  began  publishing  a  scries  of  "  Kultur- 
Historiske  Pecsonligheder,"  containing  biographies 
and  character  studies  of  different  authors.  In  the 
same  year  appeared  his  first  work  on  pedagogics, 
u  Picilagogikken  sorn  Videnskab."  which  endeav- 
ored to  establish  for  pedagogics  a  place  among  the 
abstract  sciences. 

Since  1879  Trier,  together  witli  School-Inspector 
P.  Voss  of  Christiania,  has  published  "Vor  Ung- 
dom."  a  periodical  devoted  to  pedagogics.  From 
1892  to  1898  he  published  "  Piedagogiske  Tills-  og 
Stridssporgsmaal,"  and  in  1901  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  medieval  history  of  Copen- 
hagen, entitled  "Oaarden  No.  8  Amagcrtorv."  In 
1884  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Danish  Folke- 
thing  (House  of  Commons)  for  the  first  district  of 
Copenhagen,  and  in  1898  he  became  a  member  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  of  that  city. 

8.  F.  C. 

TRIER,  SALOMON  METER :  Danish  phar- 
macist, born  in  Copenhagen  in  1804;  died  therein 
Dec.,  1888.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Copen- 
hagen College  of  Pharmacy  in  1820,  and  was  from 
18:!i)  to  1850  the  owner  of  a  pharmacy  in  Lyugby, 
Zealand.  From  1*44  to  18(56  Trier  published 
-Archiv  for  Pharmacy."  and  in  1*08  he  assisted  in 
compiling  the  "  Pharmacopea  Danica,"  which  is  still 
in  use  in  Denmark  and  Norway. 

s.  F.  C. 

TRIER,  SELIOMANN  METER:  Danish 
physician;  born  in  Copenhagen  June  7,  1800;  died 
there  IVe.  20, 1863.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
who  destined  him  for  a  mercantile  career.  His  un- 
usual brightness,  however,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  family's  physician.  Professor  Herholdt,  who 
took  an  interest  in  him  and  sent  him  to  the  Univer- 


sity of  Copenhagen,  where  lie  studied  medicine.  He 
graduated  in  1823,  ami  in  182-P>  was  appointed  phy- 
sician for  the. Jewish  poor,  and  shortly  after  assist- 
ant physician  at  the  Hoyal  Frederik's  Hospital  in 
Co|>enhagcu.  In  1827  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  from  his  alma  mater.  Iu  1828 
Trier's  attention  was  called  to  the  French  physician 
LaPnucc's  great  discoveries  in  the  Held  of  patholog 
ieal  anatomy,  and  to  his  invention  of  the  stethoscope 
for  examination  of  the  thorax.  Trier  devoted  .some 
time  to  the  intimate  study  of  these  discoveries,  ami 
published  in  1830  his  "Anvisning  til  at  Kjende 
Lunge  og  Hjartesygilumme  ved  Pcrkiissiori  og  Mid- 
delbnr  Avskultation."  This  work  was  translated 
into  Swedish  (Stockholm,  1831)  by  Elliot,  and  it 
was  for  a  long  time  the  only  authentic  Danish 
manual  on  stethoscopy.  From  1831  to  1832  Trier  was 
coed i tor  of  "  Samlingcr  til  Kuudskab  om  Kolera," 
an  instructive  work  on  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  Asiatic  cholera.  In  1836  he  was  appoiuted  a 
member  of  the  Copenhagen  board  of  health,  an  ap- 
pointment which,  on  account  of  his  religion,  caused 
a  great  deal  of  comment.  In  1842,  on  the  death  of 
I'rof.  O.  Bang,  Trier  became  physician-in-chief  of 
the  Iioyal  Frederik's  Hospital,  a  position  he  held  for 
eighteen  years.  From  1848  to  1853  he  assishil  in 
the  publication  of  "  Hospitals- Meddclelscr."  a  med- 
ical journal  of  prominence.  In  1847  his  alma  mater 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  professor,  and  in 
1857  King  Frederick  VII.  honored  him  with  the  title 
of  -  Etat.sraad."  Trier  was  a  member  of  the  lioard 
of  revisers  of  the  ~  Pharmacopea  Danica  "  (18631. 

BlBLKMiRAPiir :  C.  F    Brick*.  i>oi*fc  Hutoratifk  Lerioin  : 
Smith  and  Bliwlt,  Ueu  Itaiwke  Lsryrdaml.  4th  lid.;  Entlew, 
h'urfatlrr-Lt rirmi  :  Ithwtrtret  Tulende,  v.  S2S. 
s.  F.  C. 

TRIESCH :  City  in  Moravia.  Its  Jewish  con- 
gregation was  most  probably  founded  by  exiles  from 
Iolai-  shortly  after  1426.  In  the  latter  city  tin- 
Jews  of  Tricsch  transacted  their  business  during  the 
day,  spending  the  night,  beyond  the  city  limits,  and 
returning  home  for  the  Sabbath.  They  dealt  chiefly 
in  wool,  which  they  sold  to  the  cloth-makers  in 
Iglau.  Joseph  ben  Moses,  a  disciple  of  Israel 
Isserlein  of  Marburg,  mentions  in  his  "  Lckct 
Yosher"  (ed.  J.  Freimann,  Berlin.  1904)  a  rabbin 
ical  scholar  named  Isaac  of  Triesch  ( 1469).  It  may 
be,  too,  that  Isaac  or  CC**")t3.  mentioned  in  the  letter 
of  Jonathan  Lkvi  Zion  to  the  congregation  of 
Frankfort  on  the- Mai n  (1509)  as  having  assisted 
him  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  from  Emperor  Maximil 
ian  the  repeal  of  the  confiscation  of  Hebrew  liooks 
(see  Pfkkkkkkok.n),  was  from  Triesch,  which  the 
Jews  called  "Triesehet"  or  "  Tritseh,"  aud  not  from 
Triest  C'Moiiatsschiift,"  1900.  p.  125).  The  grant 
of  freedom  of  resilience  to  the  Jews  of  Austria  in 
1*48  reduced  the  congregation  of  Triesch  consul 
erably;  and  the  national  fanaticism  of  the  Czech 
population  deprived  the  Triesch  Jews  of  their  for 
mer  position  iu  the  commercial  life  of  the  town. 
On  the  other  hand,  Jews  became  prominent  manu- 
facturers of  cloth,  furniture,  and  matches. 

Of  the  rabbis  of  the  city  the  following  are  known  : 
Mordecai  Bet  ha-Lcvi,  a  prolific  cabalistic  author 
whose  numerous  manuscripts  were  destroyed  in  the 
great  conflagration  of  1824.    He  composed  for  the 
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Seventh  of  Adar  a  special  service  which  is  still  in 
use.  Eleazar  Low,  author  of  "Sheinen  Itokcab,"  was 
rabbi  In  Triesch  about  1800  to  1H10  and,  after  having 
officiated  meanwhile  at  Ronspcrg.  again  from  1812 
to  1820.  He  was  a  prolific  author,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  controversy  on  the  Hamburg  Tem- 
pel.  Before  his  second  term  of  office  MosesSc  iiukihkh 
urged  the  candidacy  of  his  own  father  in-law,  Akfba 
E«iF.R.  Low  was  succeeded  by  Moses  Friedenthal. 
Joseph  Frankfurter,  B.  Friedmann  (later  in  Gkatz), 
and  Dr.  M.  L.  Stern,  the  present  (1005)  incumbent, 
who  has  held  office  since  1><85.  Moses  Joseph  Srmo 
was  a  native  of  Triesch. 

The  congregation  of  Battelau  belongs  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Triesch.  The  Jews  of  Triesch  number  about 
800  in  a  total  population  of  5,000.  The  congrega- 
tion has  numerous  well-endowed  foundations. 

D.  M.  L.  S. 

TRIESCH,  FRIEDRICH  OUSTAV  (pseu 
donyms,  Alex  Hartmann,  Paul  Riehter,  H. 
Martin):  Austrian  dramatist ;  born  at  Vienna  June 
10.  1845.  Triesch  studied  sculpture  for  a  time  at 
the  Akadende  der  Blldcnden  Kunste,  Vienna,  bvit 
soon  turned  to  literature.  Lack  of  means  forced 
him  to  follow  mercantile  pursuits  fora  short  period, 
but  the  success  of  his  second  piece,  the  farce  "Lath- 
ende  Erbcn  ■  (1867),  caused  him  to  devote  all  his 
time  to  playwriting.  In  1868.  in  the  prize  competi- 
tion of  the  Hofburgtheater,  Vienna,  be  obtained  hon- 
orable mention  and  a  production  for  his  comedy 
uIm  XIX.  Jahrhundert,"  and  in  1877  two  of  his 
plays,  "  Hoherc  Oesichtspuukte  "  and  *  Die  Wochen- 
chronik,"  were  similarly  honored.  In  1878  his  com 
edy  "  Neue  Vcrtragc  "  won  the  first  prize  offered  by 
the  Munich  Hof theater:  and  in  1892  his  drama 
"  Ottilie  "  won  tlie  first  prize  in  the  competition  insti- 
tuted by  the  Litterarisches  Vermittlungsbureau  of 
Hamburg,  there  being  383  competitors. 

Triesch  is  also  the  author  of  numerous  poems  and 
short  stories  and  of  the  following  plays;  "Amalie 
Welden."  comedy,  1865;  " Mfldchenherzen,"  drama, 
1878;  "Trfiumc  Siud  Sehflume,"  Comedy,  1878; 
"  Vorsicht,"  comedy,  1876;  "*  Reine  Licbe,"  corned  v. 
1877;  "Auwalt,"  "drama,  1881;  "  Hexenmeister," 
comedy,  1884;  "Nixe,"  comedy.  1887;  "Hand  in 
Hand,"  1890;  "Factotum  Flitsch,"  farce,  1892: 
"Liquidator."  farce,  1896;  "Ihr  System,"  farce. 
1898;  "Endlich  Allein,"  comedy.  1900. 

Bibliography  :  Dot  GeUttge  Wien,  L  586-58T. 
8.  E.  Ms. 


A  commercial  city  and  an  important 
seaport,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic;  etlino- 
graphically  Italian,  but  politically  Austrian.  Al- 
though no  consecutive  history  of  the  Jews  of  Tricst 
has  ever  been  written,  much  information  concerning 
them  may  be  gleaned  from  unpublished  documents 
preserved  in  the  municipal  records.  The  city  was 
originally  an  insignificant  town,  and  first  gained 
importance  after  it  placed  itself  under  Austrian  con- 
trol in  1882.  Even  before  that  time,  however,  a 
small  colony  of  Jews  had  settled  tltcrc,  and  one  of 
them,  the  city  banker,  was  permitted  to  reside  in 
the  great  square  of  the  city.  It  appears,  moreover, 
that  certain  banking  establishments  existed  at 
Triest  under  the  management  of  Jews  from  various 


parts  of  Italy,  nlthough  the  earliest  Jewish  inhab- 
itants of  the  city  seem  to  have  been  Germans,  since  the 
Ashkenazic  ritual  was  adopted  in  the- first  synagogue. 
This  building  was  situated  in  the  most  ancient  por- 
tion of  the  ghetto  at  the  head  of  the  Via  dei  Capi- 
telll,  where  the  structure  traditionally  regarded  as 
the  synagogue  was  still  in  existence  thirty  years 
ago.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  has  been  many 
years  since  there  has  been  a  ghetto  at  Triest,  as 
the  Jews  have  always  enjoyed  exceptional  favor 
there.  Is'ing  allowed  to  live  in  any  part  of  the  city 
and  being  exempt  from  wearing  the  BadOB.  With 
the  growth  of  Triest  the  center  of  the  Jewish  quar- 
ter changed  to  what  is  now  the  Piazza  delta  Scuole 
Ebraiehe,  where  an  Ashkenazic  synagogue  was 
erected.  This  edific  e,  together  with  all  the  ancient 
records,  was  destroyed  in  a  conflagration,  and  was 
subsequently  rebuilt.  A  new  synagogue,  with  the 
German  ritual,  was  erected  about  1787  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  community. 
This  building,  a  magnificent  structure  for  iU  time, 
is  still  standing.  The  first,  floor  is  now  used  as  a 
synagogue  by  the  Jews  who  have  immigrated  to 
Triest  from  Dalmatia  and  the  East:  they  adopt  the 
Sephardic  ritual.  A  number  of  years  later  a  syn- 
agogue was  built  especially  for  the  Sephardim  in 
a  central  part  of  the  city  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
cemetery  in  the  Via  del  Moute,  near  the  Talmud 
Torah  (to  which  is  annexed  a  Jewish  public  school) 
and  the  Jewish  hospital.  The  oldest  gravestones 
in  this  cemetery  arc  between  140  and  150  years  old, 
showing  that  the  Jews  must  formerly  have  pos- 
sessed another  burial-place.  A  new  cemetery,  re- 
cently enlarged,  was  opened  about  seventy -five  years 
ago  on  a  site  allotted  by  the  municipal  government 
at  some  distance  from  the  city  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  other  cemeteries.  Triest  likewise  lias  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  convalescent  home  for  aged  in- 
valids, and  many  charitable  societies, 

Inatitu-  the  principal  one  being  the  wealthy 
tione.  FraternitA  della  Miscricordia,  while 
the  Beneficenza  Israelitica  also  dis- 
burses large  sums  of  money.  The  community  has 
recently  acquired  a  site  for  a  new  temple,  the  plans 
for  which  are  already  in  process  of  preparation. 

The  Jewish  |>opulation  of  Triest  has  recently  been 
increased  by  a  large  number  of  German  and  Hun- 
garian families,  attracted  thither  by  commercial  in- 
terests. Among  the  noted  Jewish  fandlies  of  the 
city  are  the  Parcntes.  Morpurgos,  Hirschels.  Salems, 
and  Minerbis.  Aaron  Parenle  was  president  of  the 
c  hamber  of  commerce  of  Triest,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Solomon,  while  Baron  Elio  Morpur^oand 
his  son  Mario  have  been  presidents  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd.  Cabman  de  Minerbi  has  been  vice-podesttl, 
and  the  Hirschel  family  was  received  at  court  at  a 
time  when  the  Jews  of  other  cities  were  persecuted 
and  despised.  At  present  Jews  control  the  princi- 
pal banks  and  commercial  institutions  and  the  chief 
insurance  companies.  The  rabbinate  of  Triest  hail 
recently  included  such  noted  men  as  Formiggini, 
Levi,  Treves,  Castiglione,  and  Marco  Tedesehl. 
The  city  ranks  high  in  the  history  of  Jewish  liter- 
ature as  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  David  Luzzatto 
and  his  cousin,  the  poetess  Rahel  Morpurgo;  of 
Giuseppe  Lazzaro  Morpurgo,  an  economist  and  He- 
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brew  poet ;  of  Saul  Formiggini,  who  translated  Dan- 
te's "Inferno"  into  Hebrew;  of  Samuel  Vita  Zcl- 
man.  poet  anil  author  of  the  "  Yeliil  Kinnor";  of 
Mows  Tedeschi.  rabbi  and  author  of  "Hoil  Mo 
shell  "  (a  commentary  on  the  entire  Bible),  of  a  dic- 
tionary of  synonyms,  and  of  other  works;  and  of 
A.li  Ilomanini  and  Yittorio  Castiglione,  Hebrew 
poets  of  high  reputation,  the  latter  being  also  the 
author  of  a  number  of  literary,  philosophical,  and 
pedagogic  works  in  Hebrew  and  Italian,  and  the 
present  chief  rabbi  of  Home.  The  population  of 
Tifolt  is  now  (1905)  180,000.  including  5.000  Jews. 
e,  Y.  C. 

TRIESTE,  GABRIEL:  Italian  merchant  and 
philanthropist ;  born  Dec.  24,  1784;  died  at  Padua 
March  0,  1800.  He  was  president  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Padua.  Of  his  many  benevolent 
foundations  two  call  for  special  mention:  viz.,  that 
of  24.000  Austrian  lire  for  the  promotion  of  art 
among  young  Jewish  artists,  and  his  prize  of  1,000 
gulden,  in  1850,  for  the  publication  of  a  history  of 
the  Jews.  Trieste  translated  Trokl's  *  Hizzuk  Emu 
nab." 

Bibliography  :  Joseph  Werttwlrmr,  in  Jahrhuch  fttr  l*r<uU- 
tr ii.  Vienna.  :  Wurzlmrli.  Hi'"jr<ti>fii*ehe»  Lrrihun.  t.\.; 
KfirM.  Hil'l.  Jxut,  g.v. 

S. 

TRILLINGER,  ELIEZER  BEN  JOSEPH 
YOSPA  (called  also  Eliezer  Nin  of  Nikola- 
burg):  Austrian  rablii ;  lived  iu  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century;  died  at  YVitua.  The  name  "Trillin- 
ger"  is  probably  derived  from  "  Wnssertrridingcn," 
calletl  by  the  Jews  "  Wassertrilling "  or  ••Trilling." 
Trillinger  was  active  in  several  congregations.  At 
an  advanced  age  he  set  out  for  Palestine,  but  on  his 
way  he  fell  ill  at  Wilua  and,  as  stated  above,  died 
there.  He  was  the  author  of  "Mishnat  Kabul  Eli- 
•czcr,"  derashot  on  the  Pentateuch,  published  by  his 
son  Joseph  Yospa  at  Frankfort  on-the-Oder  in  1707 
(not  1717,  as  erroneously  stated  by  some  bibliograph- 
ical authors). 

Bihi.kmikaPIIY  :  Arulnl,  Shrm  hn-tlrthiUm,  I.  ISb.  So.  \V>;  II. 
ttih.  So.  24»;  llenlnriib.  (tytr  hii-Si  farim.  p.'.iX'i,  No.  8KB: 
rdnt,  MM.  Jwl.  IU.  447;  Michael.  Or  ha-Mtuuiin.  No.  4S>: 
Zwlner.  fat.  llrlir.  It  -.ok*  Iirit.  Miw.  p. 

n.  S.  Man. 

TRINITY :  The  fundamental  dogma  of  Chris- 
tianity; the  concept  of  the  union  in  one  C3od  of 
Father.  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  a*  three  infinite  per- 
sons. It  was  the  Nieene  Council  and  even  more 
especially  the  Athanasian  Creed  that  first  gave  the 
(Interna  itsdefinite  formulation:  "And  the  Catholick 
Faith  is  this:  That  we  worship  one  God  in  Trinity, 
and  Trinity  in  I'tiity;  Neither  confounding  the  Per- 
sons; nor  dividing  the  Substance."'  Equalization  of 
the  Sou  with  the  Father  marks  an  innovation  iu  the 
Pauline  theology:  "  Yet  to  us  there  is  one  God.  the 
Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  unto  him; 
and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all 
things,  and  we  through  him"  (I  Cor.  viii.  0.  H.  V,), 
while  in  another  passage  the  Holy  Ghost  is  added 
Uh  xii.  3;  coinp.  Titus  ii.  13).  thus  rapidly  develop- 
ing the  concept  of  the  Trinity  (II  Cor.  xiii.  14). 
Although  the  Juda'o-Christian  sect  of  the  Eniox- 
ites  protested  against  this  apotheosis  of  Jesus 


("Clementine  Homilies,"  xvi.  15),  the  great  mass 
of  Gentile  Christians  accepted  it. 

The  Holy  Ghost  as  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity 
could  originate  only  on  Gentile  soil,  since  It  was 
based  on  a  linguistic  error.    The  "  Gospel  According 

to  the  Hebrews,"  which  was  once  held 
The  Holy  in  high  esteem,  especially  in  Ebionitic 
Ghost .      circles,  still  regards  the  term  *  mother  " 

as  equivalent  to  "  Holy  Ghost  "  (Ori- 
gen.  Commentary  on  John  ii  12;  we  Preuschen. 
"  Antilegomena,"  p.  4,  Giesscn.  1901;  Heiineke, 
"  Ncutestamcntliche  Apokryphen."  p.  19.  Tubin- 
gen. 1904).  since  in  Aramaic,  the  language  of  this 
Gospel  and  possibly  the  original  dialect  of  all 
the  Gos|h  Is,  the  noun  "rupn"  (spirit)  is  feminine 
(comp.  the  Gnostic  statement  ii-rn*kv  irahv  ura>Vr^rtj- 
NM  ittiTifHi  nai  Mv;  Irenwus,  "  Adversus  Hiereses,"  i. 
271).  The  Ophitrs,  furthermore,  actually  taught  a 
trinity  of  father,  son.  and  mother  (Hilgenfeld,  "Ket- 
zergeschichte."  p.  255);  and  the  fact  that  the  Church 
father  Hippolylus  found  among  the  Ophites  the 
Assyrian  doctrine  of  the  trinity  of  the  soul  (Hilgcu- 
feld.  I.e.  p.  259)  justifies  the  assumption  of  a  kinship 
of  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  with  older  concepts. 
The  Mand.kaxs  also  believe  ruha  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  Messiah,  though  they  regard  them  both  as 
demons  (Brandt.  -  Die  Mandaische  Religion,"  p.  124. 
Leipsic,  1889).  The  original  trinity  must,  there- 
fore, have  included  a  feminine  being,  since  thus 
alone  could  the  concept  of  ruha  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  only  after  this  form  of  trinity  had  been 
accepted  in  Judno-Christian  circles  could  the  Greek 
to  xviifta  be  regarded  as  a  person,  although  it  then 
became  masculine  instead  of  feminine.  Philo'sdoc 
trine  of  the  I^igos  is  connected  with  this  belief. 
God.  who  created  His  son  in  His  own  image  (Gen.  ii. 
7),  thereby  made  Himself  triform,  so  that  He  Him- 
self and  the  biform  first  Adam  (=  Logos  =  Jesus) 
constituted  the  first  trinity. 

The  controversies  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Jews  concerning  the  Trinity  centered  for  the  most 
part  about  the  problem  whether  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament  bore  witness  to  it  or  not,  the  Jews 
naturally  rejecting  every  proof  brought  forward  by 
their  opponents.  The  latter  based  their  argument* 
on  the  Trisagion  in  Isa.  vi.  8,  a  proof  which  had 
been  frequently  offered  since  Eusebius  anil  Gregory 

of  Nazianzus.    The  convert  Jacob 
Jewish      Perez  of  Yalentia  (d.  1491  (even  found 
Objections,  an  allusion  to  the  Trinity  in  the  word 

"Elohim."  and  Luther  saw  distinct 
traces  of  the  doctrine  in  Gen.  i.  1.  26;  iii.  21 :  xi.  7, 
8,  9;  Num.  vi.  22;  II  Sam.  xxiii.  2;  and  Dan.  vli. 
13.  The  Jewish  polemics  against  this  doctrine 
date  almost  from  its  very  conception.  Even  in  the 
Talmud.  R.  Simlai  (3d  cent.)  declared,  iu  refutation 
of  the  "heretics,"  "The  three  words'  El,'  -Elohim/ 
ami  'Yiiwii  '(Josh.  xxii.  22) connote oneandtliesame 
person,  nsone  might  say.  'King.  En»|>eror,  Augustus'" 
(Yer.  Per.  ix.  12d),  while  elsewhere  he  substitutes 
the  phrase  "as  if  one  should  say.  'master,  builder, 
and  architect  '  "  (i'6.  13a).  There  are,  however,  no 
Other  allusions  to  the  Trinity  in  Talmudic  literature, 
OS  has  been  rightly  pointed  out  by  Herford  ("Chris 
tianity  in  Talmud  and  Mill  rash."  p.  395,  London, 
1903),  since  the  polemics  of  the  rabbis  of  that  period 
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were  directed  cbietiy  against  dualism  (nilC")  TICK 
Another  polemic,  which  is  noteworthy  for  its  antiq- 
uity and  its  protagonists,  was  the  disputation  be- 
tween Pope  Sylvester  I.  (314-3:15)  and  the  Jew  Noah 
(Migne,  "  Patrologia  Graca,"  viii.  814). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  nature  of  the  Trinity  was 
discussed  in  everyone  of  the  numerous  disputatious 
between  Christians  and  Jews,  the  polemic  of  Abra- 
ham Homan(inhis  "Sela'  ha-Mahaloket,"  printed  in 
the  -  Milhemet  Hobuh."  Constantinople.  1710)  being 
especially  bitter;  while  in  his  well-known  disputa 
tion  Nahmanldcs  wrote  as  follows; 

" Fra  Pablo  asked  me  In  (ierona  whether  I  l»-  ..•*«•.)  In  the 
Trinity  [r^rl.  I  said  to  hltn. '  What  Is  the  Trinity  /  DO  three 
pr.'at  human  bodies  constitute  the  Divinity  ?'  '  N<> '.'  'or  are 
there  three  ethereal  bodies.  such  as  the  souls,  or  are  then-  three 
angels'/'   'No!'   "Or  Is  an  oltjHrt  compnse«l  of  three  kinds  of 

^vThat'  thesis"  "rTrlnln"?''  °lle"  wUlT' WM?m*  will,  and 
power'  (eomp.  the deflnltion  of  Thomas  Aquinas  cited  above]. 
Then  I  said  :  1 1  also  acknowledge  thai  <.<«l  Iswlscand  n<it  fool- 
ish, that  He  has  a  will  unchangeable,  and  that  He  is  mighty 
and  not  weak.  But  the  term  "Trlnlly  "  la  decidedly  erroneous; 
for  wisdom  is  not  accidental  in  the  Creator,  since  lie  and  HI* 
wisdom  are  one.  He  and  His  will  art-  one.  He  and  Ills  power  are 
one.  so  that  wisdom,  will,  and  power  are  on<\  Moreover,  even 
were  these  things  accidental  In  Him.  that  which  Is  called  (iod 
would  not  be  three  bring*,  but  one  being  with  these  three  necl- 
denial  attributes."  Our  lord  the  king  ben*  quoted  an  analogy 
which  the  erring  ones  had  taught  him.  saying  that  tin- re  are  also 
three  things  In  wine,  namely,  color,  taste,  and  bouquet,  yet  II  is 
aUII  one  thing.  This  Is  n  decided  error?  for  the  redness,  the 
taste,  and  the  bouquet  of  the  wine  are  distinct  essences,  each  of 
them  potentially  aelf-extstent :  for  then*  are  red,  white,  anil 
other  colors,  and  the  same  stabnient  holds  true  with  regard  to 

wwivw,  Lre"  not^the^hie^dT'bu't  the^tblng  which  nil*  "the 
vessel,  anil  which  Is.  therefore,  a  hody  with  the  three  accidents. 
Following  this  course  of  argument,  there  would  be  four,  since 
the  enumeration  should  Include  tiod.  His  wbirloni.  Ills  will,  and 
His  power,  and  these  are  four.  You  would  even  have  to  speak 
of  five  things:  for  He  lives,  and  His  life  Is  a  part  of  Him  Just  as 
much  as  His  wisdom.  Thus  the  definition  of  tiod  would  l>e 
'living,  wise,  endowed  with  will,  and  mighty":  the  Divinity 
would  th.-refore  la-  Ovefold  In  nature.  All  this,  however.  Is  an 
evident  error.  Then  Fra  Pablo  arose  and  said  that  he  believed 
In  the  unity,  which,  none  the  less.  Included  the  Trinity,  although 
this  was  an  exceedingly  deep  mystery,  which  even  the  angels 
and  the  princes  of  heaven  could  not  comprehend.  I  arose  and 
said :  *  It  la  evident  that  a  person  does  not  believe  what  he  does 
not  know:  therefore  the  angels  do  not  believe  In  the  Trinity.' 
His  colleagues  then  bade  him  lie  silent"  <"  Mllbemel  Hobah." 
p.  I3ah 

The  boldness  of  the  Christian  cxegetcs,  who  con- 
verted even  the  "Shema,"  the  solemn  confession  of 
the  Divine  Unity,  into  a  proof  of  the  Trinity  (Mai 
monides.  in.  "Tchiyyat  ha-Mctim,"  beginning),  fur- 
nishes an  explanation  of  the  bitternessof  the  Jewish 
apologists.  Joseph  Kimhi  assailed  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  first  of  all  ("Milhemet  Hobah."  p.-  18a). 
refuting  with  weighty  arguments  the  favorite  proof 
based  on  Oen.  x  viii.  1-2,  where  Ynws  It  described 
as  first  appearing  alone  to  Abraham,  who  later  be- 
holds two  persons  (comp.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra's  com- 
mentary, ad  U»c.).  Simeon  ben  Zcmah  Duran,  who 
also  refuted  the  Trinitarian  proofs,  added:  "The 
dogma  itself  is  manifestly  false,  as  I  have  shown  by 
philosophic  deduction ;  and  my  present  statements 
are  made  only  with  reference  to  their  [the  Chris- 
tians'] assertions,  while  the  monk  Nestor  accepted 
Judaism  for  the  very  reason  that  he  had  refuted  them  " 
("Milhemet  Hobah,"  p.  48b).  Noteworthy  among 
modern  polemics  against  the  Trinity  is  Joshua 
Segre's  critique  ("Zeit.  fur  Hebr.  Bibl."  viii.  22). 


The  Cabala,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  the 
Zohar.  its  fundamental  work,  was  far  less  hostile  to 
the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  since  by  its  sim  ulations 
regarding  the  fnther.  the  son.  and  the 
In  the      spirit  it  evolved  a  new  trinity,  and 
Zobar       thus  became  dangerous  to  Judaism. 

Such  terms  as  " mutronitn."  "body," 
"spirit,"  occur  frequently  (r.g.,  "Tazria'."cd.  Polna, 
iii.  43b);  so  that  Christians  and  converts  like  Knorr 
von  Hosenroth,  Keichi.ix.  and  Rittaxuei.  found 
in  the  Zohar  a  confirmation  of  Christianity  and  es 
pecially  of  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  (Jcllitiok,  "  Die 
Kabbaln."  p.  250.  Leipsic.  1844  [transl.  of  Franck  s 
"La  Kabbale."  Paris,  1843|).  Ketichlin  sought  on 
the  basis  of  the  Cabala  the  worth  "  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost "  in  the  second  word  of  the  Pentateuch, 
as  well  as  in  Ps.  cxviii.  22  (ft.  p.  10),  while  Johann 
Kemper,  a  convert,  left  in  manuscript  a  work  enti- 
tled "  MaUeh  Mosheh."  which  treats  in  its  third  sec 
tion  of  the  harmony  of  the  Zohar  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  (Zettersteeu.  "  Verzeichniss  der  He- 
braist-hen und  AramSischen  Handschriften  zu  L'p- 
sala."  p.  18,  Lund,  1900).  The  study  of  the  Cabala 
led  the  Frankists  to  adopt  Christianity .  but  the  Jews 
have  always  regarded  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
as  one  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
religion  and  with  monotheism.  See  CltittsTiAXtTY 
ix  Its  RtCLATIOH  to  Jiuaism;  Polemics. 

Btni.MHiRArnv  .  V.  C.  Bauer,  Die  ChrMUrht  l*ehrt  ton  tier 
Drtl.tniaktU.  etc.,  3  vols.,  Tubingen.  1*41  43:  H.  t  sener. 
hie  lire il>,  it.  In  lthetni»che»  Museum  fllr  Kla»i,rhe  f'ht- 
IfliSfltf,  Mil.  1 47. 

k.  8.  Kit. 

TRINQUETAILLE  (Hebrew.  P*^NCNpr"lO  <>r 

IfvOPJnO) ■  Suburb  of  Aries.  France,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhone.  Its  Jewish  community  was  of 
much  importance  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Favorably 
received  by  the  lords  of  Batix,  the  Jews  lived  peace- 
fully at  Trlnquetuille  until  1300.  when  the  town 
was  incorporated  with  Aries,  the  two  communities 
being  likewise  united.  In  1349,  however,  the  "bay- 
Ions  "  of  Aries  were  obliged  to  request  the  provost 
to  authorise  them  to  separate  from  the  Jews  of 
Trinquctnillc,  who  "refused  to  share  in  the  commu- 
nal expenses."  A  reference  to  the  place  ocean  in 
Isaac  ben  Jacob  Lattcs,  "Shn'arc  Zivvon."  pp.  72. 
75 (see  "R.  R.  J."  ix.  222). 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  Triu- 
quetaille  was  the  home  of  many  scholars,  including 
the  following:  Melr  ben  Isaac,  author  of  the  "Sefer 
ha-'Ezer."  in  which  he  defended  Alfasi  against  the 
attacks  of  Zerahiah  ben  Isaac  ha-Levi  Gerondi;  Na 
tliati  lieu  Melr,  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  of  the  "  Sha'are  Teflsah." on  illegnl  sei 
zures;  and  Tonnos  hex  Mesiicllam  bkx  David 
(Tudros  Todrosi). 

BiblioiiKai'H  V :  Carmoly,  lli"ura)<hir  riot  ItraflUcmie  Waned 
p.  ill :  tiros*.  (lallia  Jwlaiea.  pp.  24(1-34*:  iilrm.  In  .1/oi«ifs- 
whrift.  1ST*,  p.  379;  1NKJ,  p.  01;  Munk.  .Vila ngc*.  pp.  35H. 
43*:  Itenan-Xeubauer.  /,f*  Hnhhlim  Francaut,  p.  515;  Idem, 
Lf*  Hertvatn*  Juif*  Franca  in.  pp.  S70-i>73 :  Henan.  Aver- 
run>.  pp.  «U.  7n.  |»1;'  II.  E.  J.  Ml.  St:  Stelnschnelder,  11,  Ur. 
Cthtrx.  pp.  St.  1IC  2*5,  2»4 ;  Idem.  Htbr.  IMA.  x.  54.  xlll.  17. 
s.  S.  K. 

TRIPOLI  (ancient  Oea)  :  Seaport  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Africa ;  capital  of  the  Turkish  vilayet 
of  the  same  name.  Local  tradition  states  that 
under  the  Fatimite  dynasty  in  Egypt,  Jews  from  the 
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oasis  of  PcBsato  established  the  most  ancient  com- 
munity in  Tripoli.  Benjamin  of  Tutlela,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  traveled  through  northern  Africa 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  and  visited 
Tunis  and  Alexandria,  makes  no  mention  of  Trip- 
oli. When  the  Jews  were  exiled  from  Spain  in 
1492.  they  avoided  Tripoli,  which  was  (hen  a  part  nf 
the  dominions  of  Ferdinand  the  Catb- 
Early      olic;  nor  did  they  settle  there  until  it 

History,  passed  into  the  hands  nf  Sultan  Sulai- 
man  the  Magnificent  in  l.Vil.  The 
surnames  of  the  Jewish  families  of  Tripoli  show 
that  Spanish  Jews  never  resided  in  the  city  in  Cnn- 
sidcrahlc  num- 
bers :  for  instead 
of  bearing  names 
like  "Toledo." 
"Carmona,"aud 
"Tarragone," 
they  are  called 
"Arbib."  "  Ha- 
san, *  -Haled." 
"Hacnh."  "Ta- 
yar,"  "  Tainain." 
etc.  Moreover, 
the  traveler  Ben- 
jamin II.  drew 
particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fact 
that  the  family 
of  Sylva  was 
descended  from 
Spanish  Mara- 
dob  who  had 
come  to  the  city 
at  some  uu- 
kuown  period. 
In  1067  Miguel 
CAKDOSO,  one  nf 
the  most  ardent 
disciples  of 
Shnbbetltai  febl, 
endeavored  to 
establish  aShalt- 
betliaian  sect  at 
Tripoli,  but  was 
forced  by  the 
Jcwh  to  leave 
the  city. 

In  1705  the  Bey 
of  Tunis  made 
war  upon  Halil 
Pasha,  governor  of  Tripoli,  and  threatened  to  put  ' 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword;  but  his  camp  was 
ravaged  by  an  epidemic,  and  he  was  forced  to  re- 
treat. In  memory  of  this  event  the  local  rahbis  in- 
stituted a  yearly  festival  on  the  24th  of  Tclict.  called 
"Purlrn  Stterlf,"  or  "Purlin  Kidebuni."  Eighty- 
seven  years  later  a  corsair  named  Bnrghel  altjicked 
Alt  Pasha  Karamanli,  the  governor,  and  commit  led 
many  Atrocities  in  the  City,  burning  at 

Special     the  stake  the  son  of  Abraham  Halfon. 

Purims.     the  >  aid  of  the  Tripolitan  Jews.  At 
the  end  of  two  years,  however,  Ka- 
ramanli succeeded  in  expelling  the  invaders;  ami 
in  commemoration  of  this  deliverance   the  Jews 
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established  the  Purim  Borghel,  which  falls  on  the 
29t  h  of  Tebet.   See  Pi"  rims,  Special. 

When  Benjamin  II.  visited  Tripoli  In  1850,  he 
found  there  about  1,000  Jewish  families,  with  eight 
synagogues  and  several  Talinudic  schools,  while  the 
spiritual  Interests  of  the  community  were  in  the 
keeping  of  four  rabbis. 

Tripoli  has  produced  a  number  of  rabbinical  au- 
thors, the  most  important  being  the  following:  Sim 
con  b.  Labi,  who  flourished  about  1509  and  was  the 
head  of  a  local  Talinudic  school,  besides  being  the 
author  of  a  cabalistic  commentary  on  Genesis  enti- 
tled "  Ketem  Paz  '*  and  of  a  hymn  on  Simeon  b.  Yo- 

hai ;  Abraham 
Half  on,  who 
nourished  in  the 
latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth 
century  and 
wrote  "  Hayyc 
Abraham  "(Leg- 
horn. 1820),  on 
the  ritual  laws 
of  the  Bible  and 
the  Talmud,  in 
addi tion  to  a 
manuscript  di- 
ary, still  extant ; 
Moses  Serussi. 
who  flourished 
in  the  second 
half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century 
and  wrote  the 
"  W  a  -  Y  a  s  h  e  h 
MoBheh  " ;  and 
Hayyim  Cohen, 
author  of  44  Mil- 
lot  ha-Melek." 
"  Let)  SbonMft'," 
"Zokrenu  le- 
Hayvim,"  "  E- 
rebPesah.""  Al- 
ton Bakut." 
u  Perush  al-Seli- 
Ifot,"  **  Na'awah 
godcali,"  "To- 
rat  Hayyim." 
*  Perush  Ho- 
sha'anot."  and 
"Mifcra  K!o- 
desh." 

The  administraiion  of  the  community,  which  pays 
an  annual  tax  of  4. 890  francs  for  exemption  from 
military  service,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  chief  rabbi 

("hakani  bashi"),  who  is  assisted  by 
Rabbis  and  four  Judges.  Since  1840  the  following 
Scholars,    chief  rabhis  have  officiated  at  Tripoli : 

Jacob  Memnu  (d.  1849),  Shalom  Tito. 
Moses  Arbib.  Elijah  I  la/an  (1874-88;  appointed  by 
a  tirmati  id  the  sultan  Aziz  and  decorated  wilh  the 
Order  of  the  Medjidle),  Ezekiel  Sasson  (1897),  David 
Kimhi  (1897-1902),  and  the  present  incumbent, 
Shabls'lhai  Ia-v\.  The  Jewsof  Tripoli,  who  arc  char- 
acterized by  many  superstitious  beliefs,  now  (1906) 
Dumrx-r  13.000  in  a  total  population  of  40.000.  They 
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liav<;  many  representatives  in  various  mechanical  and 
mercantile  pursuits.  They  possess  eighteen  syna- 
gogues, eleven  yeshibot,  a  society  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick;  also  t  vo  schools  maintained  by  the  Alli- 
ance Israelite  Universelle. 

A  Dumber  of  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Tripoli  con- 
tain a  considerable  Jewish  population.  f.j.,Amrum, 
1,000;  Derne  or  Derna,  150;  Garian.  300;  Homi, 
800;  Messilata,  350;  Btiaserato,  Idir,  and  Ma- 
atin,  400;  Tajoorah,  200 ;  Tiffin  or  Jebel,  1,000; 
Zanzbur,  60;  Zawiel,  450;  and  Ziliten,  450. 

Hnil.KHiRAPlir :  Dwtobry.  DMlnnnaire  d'Himtoire  et  de  Ot- 
<i(/irij)/i(r :  Rerijntiilii  II..  Mnt'e  Ti*ra*l.  p.  160;  franco,  Hi»- 
f'.irr  ilt*  IrriiAat*  tie  ('Empire  <*t.iin<ii>,  p.  121;  Hazan. 
Ha-Ma'uliit  li-Sheiumnh,  pp.  :«R,11B:  Azulat.  Shrm  hn-(!r- 
il»lim.*.\.Sime»n  b.  Lai* :  Bullet in  de  I'AUianrr  lurnfUtt 
UnircrtUc,  18*5,  1W9.  1W0,  lflUI;  Herue  de*  Uc<*ri-<U  VAI- 
lianee  JmrnHUt  Unitxntlle,  pp.  XI.  133.  :J58,  ttl.  42«;  R.  E. 
J.  xx.  TS  f  t  »t.q. 

s.  M  Fr. 

TRISTRAM,  HENRY  BAKER:  English 
clergyman,  Biblical  scholar,  and  traveler  in  I*ales- 
tlue;  born  May  11.  1822,  at  Eglingham,  Northum- 
berland. He  was  educated  at  Durham  School  and 
Oxford  University,  and  took  orders  in  1845;  but 
sickness  compelled  him  to  live  abroad.  He  explored 
the  northern  Sahara,  and  in  1858  paid  his  first  visit 
to  Palestine.  In  1863  and  in  1872  he  again  visited 
Palestine  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  there  in 
making  scientific  observations  and  Identifying'Scrip- 
ture  localities.  In  1873  he  made  a  similar  tour  into 
Moab.  In  1879  he  declined  the  offer  of  the  Anglican 
bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  made  to  him  by  the  Earl  of 
Beuconsfleld.  In  1881  he  Journeyed  extensively  in 
Palestine,  the  Lebanon,  Mesopotamia,  aud  Armenia. 
Since  1873  he  has  been  canon  residentiary  of  Durham. 

Among  Tristram's  many  publications  those  deal- 
ing with  the  Holy  Land  are:  "The  Land  of  Israel, 
a  Journal  of  Travels  with  Reference  to  Its  Physical 
History."  London.  1865  (many  editions);  "The' Nat 
ura!  History  of  the  Bible"  (ib.  1867);  "  Land  of 
Moab"  (ib.  1874);  "Pathways  of  Palestine"  (ib. 
1882):  "The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine"  (ib.  1884) ; 
and  u  Eastern  Customs  in  Bible  buds"  (ib.  1894). 

BiHMotiRAPiir:  Mm  and  Wama  oflht  Time,  ltm-.  Wkn't 

j.  A.  M.  F. 

TRIWOBCH,  JOSEPH  ELIJAH:  Russian 
Hebrew  writer  and  poet;  bom  at  Wilna  Jan.  18, 
1856;  settled  at  Grodno  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew  and 
Russian.  His  literary  activity  liegnn  in  1873,  in 
which  year  he  published  in  "  Ha-Lcbanon  "  his  first 
articles.  Since  then  he  has  contributed  to  most  of 
the  Hebrew  literary  periodicals.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  his  "  Dor Tahapukot  "(Warsaw,  1881).  which 
describes  the  activity  of  the  Russian  Social ■  Demo- 
crats, all  his  novels,  representing  Jewish  life  in  Rus- 
sia, have  been  published  in  various  periodicals. 
Thevareas  follows:  "Tohelet  Nikzabah,"  in  *  Ha- 
Shaiiar,"  viii.,  No.  12;  "Bi-Mekom  Zawwaah,"  in 
"Ha-Karmel."  iv. ;  "Ha  Lijo  i."  in  " Ha  Similar," 
x..  No.  12;  "'Al  Shete  ha  Se'ippim,"  in  "Ha-Asif," 
ii.  577-629.  Many  of  his  poems  likewise  have  been 
published  in  "  Ha-Sbabar  "  and  in  other  periodicals. 

BlBl.lOft raphT:  Bukolow..'{r/trZHr/((ir»ii.  p.  W;  Zettlln.  RiM. 

/v-f-Afemfcb.p.a*. 

n  r.  M.  Sei.. 


TROKJ:  District  city  in  the  government  of 
Wilna,  Russia.  It  was  an  important  Jewish  center 
in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies; and  there  is  a  tradition,  quoted  by  Fir- 
kovich,  that  330  out  of  the  483  Karaite  families 
which  Grand  Duke  Witold  of  Lithuania  brought 
from  the  Crimea  after  his  war  with  the  Tatars,  were 
settled  In  the  new  city  of  Troki,  which  was  built 
expressly  for  them.  The  provisions  of  Witold's 
charter  of  1388  to  the  Jews  of  Lithuania  applied  to 
those  of  Troki  also.  In  describing  Troki  as  it  ap- 
peared in  1414  Gilbert  de  Lannuaof  Burgundy  says: 
"In  this  city  there  live  Germans,  Lithuanians,  Rus- 
sians, and  a  great  number  of  Jews,  each  of  these 
peoples  using  its  own  language." 

Casimir  IV.  granted  the  Magdeburg  Rights  to  the 
Karaites  of  Troki  in  1441.  The  latter  were  to  be 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  elder;  and  he 
in  turn  was  to  be  responsible  directly  to  the  king  or 
to  judges  appointed  by  the  latter.  Neither  the  way- 
wode  nor  the  starost  was  to  interfere  in  local  mat- 
ters concerning  only  the  Karaites.  Lawsuits  lie 
tween  Karaites  and  Christians  were  to  be  decided  by 
a  tribunal  composed  of  the  Karaite  elder  and  the 
waywode.  These  privileges  were  confirmed  by  Al- 
exander Jagellon  in  1492. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  Jewish  community  in  Troki  was  still 
further  strengthened  by  a  royal  order  (1485)  direct 
(Og  a  separate  levy  and  collection  of  taxes  for  its 
members.  Individual  Jews  gained  in  influence 
through  their  growing  commercial  enterprises,  as 
is  shown  by  a  series  of  contemporary  documents. 

Thus  in  1484  the  customs  duties  of 
Fourteenth,  Novogrudok  were  leased  to  the  Troki 
Fifteenth,   Jews  Ilia  Moiseyevich,  Rubim  Sako- 
and       vlcb,  Avram  Danilovich,  and  Eska 
Sixteenth  Slielemovich;  in  1486  those  of  Jito- 
Oenturiea.  mir,  Putivl,  Kiev,  and  Vyahegorod 
were  leased  to  Simsa  Kravchik.  Sadka. 
Shamak  Danilovich,  aud  Hizhka,  Jews  of  Kiev  and 
Troki;  and  in  1489 those  of  Troki  were  leased  to  the 
Jew  Mikhail  Danilovich,  of  whom  mention  occurs 
in  a  document  of  1495  also. 

At  the  beginning  or  the  sixteenth  century  the 
prosperity  of  the  Troki  Jews  had  declined  consider- 
ably, and  they  petitioned  King  Sigismund  for  relief. 
In  response  the  king  issued  the  following  decree, 
dated  July.  1507:  "In  view  of  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  Jews  of  Troki,  and  desiring  to  help 
them  to  regain  the  prosperity  which  they  enjoyed 
under  King  Casimir.  King  Sigismund  confirms  to 
them  theirancient  privileges."  Suits  between  Jews 
were  to  lie  decided  by  the  Jewish  elder  appointed 
by  the  waywode  of  Troki  with  the 

Decree  of  king's  consent.  Suits  of  Jews  against 
1007.  "Lithuanians,  Russians,  and  others" 
were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  waywode  or  his  vicegerent.  The  Jews  of  Troki 
were  to  pay  taxes  once  a  year  on  equal  terms  with 
the  other  citizens;  and  no  other  taxes  were  to  be 
levied  upon  them.  In  emergencies,  following  an 
ancient  practise,  they  were  to  contribute  according 
to  their  means,  in  common  with  the  other  citize us  of 
Troki— Lithuanians,  Russians,  and  Tatars— living 
in  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  town.     They  were 
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further  permitted  to  pasture  their  cattle  and  to 
gather  hay  mi  the  meadow*  which  Jew*  hud  used 
from  oldeu  times.  They  were  exempted  from  all 
customs  duties ;  and  they  were  further  permitted  to 
travel  unrestrictedly  on  the  highways  and  rivers. 
They  were  also  exempted  from  rteld-\w>rk  and  simi- 
lar tasks  connected  with  the  royal  castle  in  Troki. 

In  1514  the  Troki  Jews  again  petitioned  the  king 
for  the  Confirmation  of  their  ancient  privileges;  and 
in  1616  Sigismund  ordered,  "in  response  to  the  pe- 
tition of  the  inhabitants  of  Troki  of  the  Komun, 
Greek-Catholic,  ami  Jewish  religions,  in  consequence 
Of  the  greut  impoverishment  of  the  city,"  that  semi- 
annual fairs  he  held  at  Troki.  and  that  all  merchants 
traveling  from  Kovno  to  Wilna.  or  vice  versa,  pass 
through  Troki.  In  March,  1521.  the  Jewish  elder 
of  Troki.  Mnrdecai  Yeskovich,  complained  to  the 
king  that  tlie  wnywode  of  Troki  had  quartered  his 
servants  in  the  Jewish  houses  contrary  to  previous 
usage,  which  permit  ted  the  quartering  of  ollicersand 
nobles  in  houses  of  the  Jews  only  during  the  king's 
sojourn  in  the  city.  The  king's  decision  was  favor- 
able to  the  petitioners.  In  1522  mention  is  made  of 
the  Jews  of  Troki  as  sharing  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  Jews  of  Lithuania,  mid  in  1520  us  having 
paid  their  share  of  the  tax  of  1,000  kop  groschen 
levied  on  all  the  Jews  of  Lithuania.  A  document 
of  1  ."MO  confirms  the  Troki  Jew  llatko  Agrianovich 
in  the  possession  of  lands  and  of  two  lakes  former- 
ly belonging  to  Boyar  Yuri  Stanislnvovich.  The 
Troki  Jews  are  mentioned  in  1551  as  being  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  the  Skhekszczyzna  ;  also 
in  documents  of  1552  and  1555.  From  a  docu- 
ment of  1562  it  appears  that  the  salt  monopoly  of 
Troki  was  leased  in  that  year  to  the  Jew  Yesko 
Mordukhaycvich;  ami  from  one  of  1503  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Jews  of  Troki  paid  a  tax  of  376  kop 
groschen  imposed  on  the  Jews  of  Lithuania.  Im- 
portant properties  were  at  this  time  held  by  Jews  of 
Troki,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  document  of  1568,  where- 
in the  king  confirms  the  Jew  Zakharias  Moizesho- 
vich  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  castle  properties, 
and  by  another  of  1561),  which  refers  to  the  sale  of 
the  "Jewish  castle"  held  by  the  Jew  Ogron  Mor- 
dtikhayevieh.  The  castle  property  included  fields, 
forests,  pastures,  swamps,  etc.,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
bill  of  sale,  which  was  signed  by  Ogron  in  Hebrew 
letters. 

Stephen  Bathori  included  the  Jews  of  Troki  iu 
the  confirmation  of  ancient  privileges  granted  to 
the  Jews  of  Lithuania  in  1576.  In 
Under      157S  he  reminded  them  of  their  arrears 
Stephen    of  taxes;  and  in  1579  he  decreed  that 
Bathori.     the  taxes  imposed  upon  them  should 
not  exceed  in  amount  those  levied  in 
the  preceding  reigns,  and  confirmed  the  privileges 
granted  them  by  Sigismund  in  1507.    In  1579  Ha- 
thori  found  it  necessary  to  adjust  ii  suit  originating  | 
in  the  commercial  rivalry  between  the  Christians,  ; 
Jews,  and  TaU»  of  Troki  and  the  Christian  burgh 
ers  of  Kovno.    In  15*2  the  Jewish  burghers  of 
Troki,  represented  by  their  elder  Alexander  Isakn. 
vich,  made  complaint  to  King  Stephen  Bathori 
against  the  wnywode  Stephen  Koributovich,  who 
had  quartered  his  servants  in  Jewish  houses  during 
the  king's  absence  from  the  town.    The  complaint 


was  sustained.  In  15X5  the  Jews  together  with  Hie 
Christians  of  Troki  are  mentioned  iu  a  lawsuit 
against  the  farmer  of  the  customs  duties,  who  had 
seized  merchandise  belonging  to  them.  The  difficulty 
seemingly  arose  in  the  abuse  by  the  citizens  of  Troki 
of  an  Old  privilege  exempting  them  from  the  pay 
ment  of  customs  duties.  Four  years  later  the  .lews 
of  Troki,  through  tlieir  elder  Aaron  Sholomovich, 
complained  to  King  Sigismund  that  the  burghers  of 
Kovno  prohibited  them  from  trading  freely  in  that 
city  ami  confiscated  their  wares  contrary  to  priv- 
ileges granted  to  the  Jews  by  the  Polish  kings  and 
Lithuanian  grand  dukes.  Iu  response  to  this  peti- 
tion the  king  directed  (March  28.  1589)  that  the 
rights  of  the  Jews  of  Troki  be  respected.  In  1019 
reference  Is  made  in  a  legal  document  to  the  Jew 
Samuel  Yakhimovieh  of  Troki. 

In  1*97  Troki  had  a  total  population  of  2,390,  of 
whom  Hist  were  Habbinitcs  and  424  were  Karaites. 
The  Karaites,  who  enjoy  full  civic  rights,  are  as  a 
rule  friendly  to  their  Habhinitc  ncigh- 

Present     liors,  but  live  separate  from  them. 
Day.       Considerable   antagonism  arose  be- 
tween these  two  classes  in  the  reij;n 
of  Nicholas  I.,  largely  through  the  action  of  Firko- 
vich.    A  law  was  passed   prohibiting  Itabhiuilcs 
from  residing  in  Troki;  but  this  was  repealed  iu  the 
sixth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.    The  Ka- 
raites still  use  their  ancient  Tatar  dialect;  but  in 
their  religious  services  according  to  the  Sephaidic 
ritual  they  employ  Hebrew.    In  olden  times  the 
Karaites  were  granted  250  deciatiucs  of  land,  which 
they  are  now  permitted  to  use  for  farming  purposes. 
Most  of  them  are  market-gardeners  and  truckers, 
and  lease  their  meadows  to  the  peasants.    They  are 
engaged  also  in  retail  trade  mid  iu  handicrafts.  The 
young  Karaites,  desiring  broaderopportunities,  leave 
their  native  town  to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 
Some  of  them  cuter  the  liberal  professions  or  become 
government  officials;  and  not  a  few  have  achieved 
notable  success  as  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
Most  of  them  remember  their  native  town  ami  con- 
tribute generously  toward  its  commit - 
The        mil  needs.    Large  numbers  teturn  to 
Troki      Troki  for  the  fall  holy  days.  Tin- 
Karaites,    evening  after  Yom  Kippur  is  cele- 
brated with  groat  gaiety.    A  Karaite 
hakam  was  formerly  stationed  at  Troki:  but  now 
there  is  only  one  for  all  the  Russian  Karaites  he 
resides  at  Bupatoria.    The  Karaites  of  Troki  have 
their  own  sholiet ;  but.  they  employ  the  Kahbinite 
inohel.    Troki  has  one  Karaite  school,  in  which  re- 
ligious instruction  is  given  to  the  children.  The 
Habbinitcs  are  for  the  most  part  merchants  of  small 
means.    There  are  no  very  important  industries  in 
the  place. 

Some  of  the  early  Karaite  settlers  in  Troki  emi- 
grated to  Lutsk  in  Volhyniaand  to  Hnllcz  in  Galicla. 
ami  established  Karaite  communities  in  those  towns. 
See  Jkw  Knot.  vii.  43*.  *.r.  Karaites. 

Bull  lor.turiiv  :  l{>v<*tU  >  \iult>M.  «  v.;  Rwvht-Yrerrhlti 
Arhhir.  villa.  I.  ami  II.,  *  v.;  Khr>mikit  r.wMmrf.i.  lwri; 
Entxiktnpritlekefki  Stnror.  til.  M  4:t";  Murks* v.  .1(00- 

iluehr  LknhmttUr  au*tUr  Krim,  1S76. 

it.  it.  J.  G.  L 

The  Karaite  community  of  Troki  produced  several 
important  scholars,  among  them  being  the  follow- 
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ing  Isaac  ben  Abraham  Troki  (16lh  cent.),  author 
of  the  apologetic  work  "Iliz/.uk  Emunah";  Zerah 
Troki  (litli  cent.),  for  whom  Joseph  Solomon  Del 
nudigo  wrote  his  "Elim":  Ezra  Troki  <<1.  1666). 
who  was  a  relative  and  pupil  of  the  above-mentioned 
Zerah,  ami  studied  medicine  under  Dclincdigo,  later 
becoming  physician  to  King  John  Casimir  of  Po- 
land; Abruhtim  h.  Samuel  (second  half 

Scholars,  of  17th  cent.),  a  judge  of  the  Karaites 
of  Troki,  and  reputed  to  have  been 
a  favorite  of  King  John  Sobieski.  At  that  time 
Troki  was  recognized  as  the  seat  of  authority  for 
the  Karaites  of  the  surrounding  towns  of  Posvol, 
Birzhi.  BeltX,  Shut.  Zermer.  Ncustadt,  and  others; 
but  the  number  of  Karaites  in  Troki  was  apparently 
very  small.  In  a  decision  of  the  Lithuanian  council, 
or"  wa'nd."  dated  Zabludown,  9th  of  Adar (March  7), 
1664,  and  relating  to  the  adjustment  of  the  rates  of 
taxation  (a  matter  in  which  the  Karaites  seem  to  have 
la-en  dependent  on  the  Kabbiuites).  the  authority  of 
the  Karaites  of  Troki  was  recognized  on  the  condi- 
tion that  at  the  end  of  two  years  Troki  should  be 
found  to  have  not  less  than  ten  Karaite  "Iwi'ale  bat- 
tim."  or  heads  of  families.  This  amply  disproves 
Firkovich's  statement  that  prior  to  the  |>cstilctice  of 
1710.  in  which  almost  all  of  them  perished,  Troki  had 
500  Karaite  families.  Since  then  Troki  has  been  of 
little  im|H>rtanco  among  the  Karaites;  and  its  name 
is  seldom  Been  in  the  lists  of  subscribers  to  Karaite 
works.  Gabriel  Firkovich,  son-in-law  of  Abraham 
Firkovieh,  was  probably  the  last  Karaite  of  Troki  to 
attain  any  prominence. 

The  Habbinite  community  of  Troki  is  likewise 
of  little  importance.  Kabhi  Zebi  Hirsch,  father  of 
Samuel  Salant  of  Jerusalem,  was  rabbi  of  Troki  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  Benja- 
min Friedman,  later  rabbi  of  Antokol,  a  suburb  of 
Wilna.  occupied  the  Troki  rabbinate  from  1865  to 
1870. 

BlHMOORAril  v  :  Flrkovlrh,  Almt  '/Akkannu  pp.  251-234,  Wlliw 
1K7I  ;  FOwt,  Uttch.At,  Kardcrl.  III.  42.  U-lpslc.  IBM);  Mit«- 
Rld.  X'tr  (JfurhUhtf  uarf  Ocnealuuie  tier  aUutliurgr.  pp. 
9»;  2U>,  St.  Petersburg, 

n.  it.  P.  Wi. 

TROKI :  Karaite  family  deriving  its  name  from 
the  citV  of  Troki,  in  the  government  of  Wilna.  Rus- 
sia.  The  more  important  members  of  the  family  are ; 

Abraham  ben  Aaron  Hazean  Troki:  Karaite 
liturgical  poet ;  lived  nt  Troki  iti  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. A  liturgical  poem  of  his.  la-ginning  with 
the  words  KTWOZ  oSj?  pitO  TUCK,  for  the  Sab- 
batical section  14  Heshallah."  has  been  inserted  in  the 
Karaite  Siddur  (i.  815).  It  is  possible  that  the  nu- 
merous liturgical  poems  found  there  under  the  name 
"Abraham"  without  any  other  indication  may  also 
have  been  composed  by  Troki. 

Bibliography  :  FOmt,  (Irrch.  </<•»  Karttrti.  IIMC;  (iiKtloher. 
BUfkxrrt  fe-T.>/rtf.(<  fw-Vont'im.  p.  151.  Wllnii.  IWV 

Abraham  ben  Josiah  ha-Shofet  Troki:  Karaite 

physician  and  scholar;  born  at  Troki;  died  Dec, 

168S.    He  was  physician  to  John  III..  Sobieski,  and 

later  to  Grand  Duke  Sigismund  II.    Troki  was 

the  author  of  two  medical  works:  one,  in  Hebrew, 

entitled  "Oznr  ha-' Am. "and  the  other,  In  Latin,  still 

extant  in  manuscript  (St.  Petersburg  Cat.,  No.  782). 

According  to  Abraham  Firkovieh.  Troki  wrote  also 

a  work  in  seven  sections  entitled  "Masa  ha-'Am," 


which,  after  having  translated  it  into  Latin,  he  sold 
to  the  Dominican  friars  at  Wilna.  Simhah  Luzkt 
mentions  two  other  works  by  Troki,  "  Bet  Abraham  " 
and  "Pas  Veda."  both  of  which  dealt  with  scientific 
subjects. 

BMUOOTUHIf  :  FQnit.  (irnch.  iU  *  Km/itrt.  III.  M  :  (iotlluber, 
Ittkk'-rrt  tt-T«4f<i»t  ha-f mts'lflt,  P.  1">I ;  Miiit.iah  Luzkl.  Orrtji 
Zaatlikim,i.v.  311ml  o:  Fin-au.  henrttt  Yinrttet,  p.  29 .  Neu- 
bnui-r. '.In*  <ti  r  l'i  li  ntlmrgt  i  UiMiitthtk,  p.  ?~. 
«.  I.  Bh. 

Isaac  ben  Abraham  Troki:  Karaite  polemical 
writer;  bofll  at  Troki  1588;  diet!  in  the  same 
city  1504.  He  was  instructed  in  Bible  and  Hebrew 
literal ura  by  the  Karaite  scholar  Zcphatilah  ben 
Mordecai,  and  in  Latin  ami  Polish  literatures  by 
Christian  teachers.  Moving  in  Christian  circles. 
Troki  was  often  called  upon  to  take  part  in  religious 
controversies;  and  this  prompted  him  to  study  re- 
ligious philosophy  and  Christian  theology  and  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  tenets  of  the  various 
Christian  sects.  In  the  course  of  his  studies  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  anti-Christian  and  anti-Jewish 
writings  of  his  contemporaries  ami  compatriots 
Nicholas  Partita.  Martin  Czechowic,  and  Simon 
Budui.  To  refute  the  arguments  of  the  writers 
ngainst  the  Jewish  religion  and  to  show  the  superi 
ority  of  Judaism,  Troki  wrote  his  epoch-making 
"  Iliz/uk  Emunah." 

This  work  is  in  two  volumes,  containing  ninety 
nine  chapters  in  all.  The  author  la-gins  by  demon 
strating  that  Jesus  was  not  the  Messiah  predicted  by 
the  Prophets.  "This,"  he  says,  "is 
His  evident  ( I)  from  his  pedigree,  (2)  from 
"  Hizzuk  his  acts,  (8)  from  the  period  in  whic  h 
Emunah."  he  lived,  and  (4)  from  the  fact  tiiat 
during  his  lifetime  the  promises  that 
related  to  the  advent  of  the  expected  Messiali  were 
not.  fulfilled."  His  arguments  on  ihese  points  are 
as  follows:  (1)  Jesus'  pedigree:  Without  discussing 
the  question  of  the  relationship  of  Joseph  to  David, 
which  is  more  than  doubtful,  one  may  ask.  What 
has  Jesus  to  do  with  Joseph,  who  was  not  Ids  father? 
(2)  His  acts:  According  to  Matt.  x.  84.  Jesus  said, 
"Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  make  peace  on  earth: 
I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  am 
come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and 
the  (laughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter- 
in  law  against  her  mother-in-law."  On  the  other 
hand.  Holy  Writ  attributes  to  the  true  and  expected 
Messiah  actions  contrary  to  those  of  Jesus.  (8)  The 
period  of  his  existence;  It  is  evident  that  Jesus  did 
not  come  at  the  time  foretold  by  the  Prophets;  for 
they  predicted  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  in  the  "last 
days"  (Isa.  ii.  2).  (4)The  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic 
promises:  All  the  Prophets  predicted  that  at  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah  peace  and  justice  would  reign 
in  the  world,  not  only  among  men,  but  even  among 
the  animals:  yet  there  is  not  one  sincere  Christian 
who  would  claim  that  this  has  been  fulfilled, 

Among  Troki  s  objections  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  The  Christian 
who  opposes  Judaism  must  believe  that  the  Jews 
tormented  and  crucified  Jesus  either  with  his  con- 
sent or  against  his  will.  If  with  his  consent,  then 
the  Jews  had  ample  sanction  for  what  they  did. 
Besides,  if  Jesus  was  really  willing  to  meet  such  a 
fate,  what  canst-  was  there  (or  complaint  and  afflic 
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tion?   And  why  did  he  pray  in  the  manner  related 
in  Matt.  xxvl.  89?    On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  as 
sumed  that  the  crucifixion  was  against 
Arg-u-      his  will,  how  then  can  he  be  regarded 
ments.      as  GchI — he,  who  was  unable  to  resist 
the  power  of  those  who  brought  him 
to  the  cross?    How  could  one  who  had  not  the 
power  to  save  his  own  life  be  held  as  the  Savior  of 
all  mankind  ("  Hizzuk  Emunah."ch.  xlvii).    In  the 
last  chapter  Troki  quotes  lie  v.  xxii.  18,  and  asks 
h«vv  Christians  could  consistently  make  changes  of 
so  glaring  a  nature;  for  the  change  of  the  Sabbath 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
not  authorized  by  Jesus  or  by  any  of  his  disciples. 
Moreover,  purtaking  of  the  blood  and  flesh  of  a 
strangled  beast,  is  a  palpable  infringement  of  the 
dictates  of  the  Apostles. 

Troki  died  before  completing  his  work,  the  index 
and  preface  to  which  were  made  by  his  pupil  Jo- 
seph Itcri  Moniecai  Malinovski  Troki.  The  "  Hizzuk 
Emiinah  "  remained  for  many  years  in  manuscript, 
and  the  text  underwent  many  changes  at  the  hands 
of  the  copyists.  One  rabbi  went  bo  fur  as  to  substi- 
tute for  many  of  Troki's  philosophical  arguments 
Taliniidicnl  sayings.  The  work  was  first  published, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Wagenseil  in  his  "Tela 
Igncn  Satanic  "  (Freiberg,  1681),  and  was  rejirinled 
in  Amsterdam  ( 1 7tW»),  Jerusalem  (1845).  and  Leipsic 
(1857).  It  was  also  translated  into  Juda-o-Gcrinan 
(Amsterdam,  1717),  into  English  by  Mocatta(  London, 
).  into  German  by  David  Deutsch  (Sohran,  18(15. 
2ded.  1878,  with  the  Hebrew  text  )  and  into  Spanish, 
the  lust-mentioned  translation  being  extant  in  manu- 
script. Through  its  Latin  translation  the  "  Hizzuk 
Emunnh  "  became  the  object  of  passionate  debutes  in 
Christian  circles;  and  its  arguments  against  Chris- 
tianity were  used  by  all  freethinkers. 
Editions  Voltaire  gives  the  following  apprecia- 
and  Trans-  lion  of  it:  "II  a  rasscmblc  toutes  les 
lationa.  dillicultes  que  les  incrcdulcs  out 
prodiguccs  depuis.  Eutin  les  incre- 
dules  les  plus  determines  n'out  presque  rien  allcguc 
qui  ne  soit  dans  le  Rem  part  de  lu  Foi  du  rubbin 
Isaac"  ("Melanges."  lii.  844). 

Simhuh  Luzki  mentions  two  other  works  by  Troki ; 
namely,  a  treatise  on  the  new  moon,  according  to  the 
"  Can  '  Eden  "  of  Aaron  the  Younger,  nud  a  work,  in 
the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  on  the  slaughter- 
ing of  animals,  also  according  to  the  "Gan  'Ellen." 
Troki  coni|w>sedalso  liturgical  |«>eiiis,  someof  whicti 
have  been  inserted  in  the  Karaite  Siddur. 

Hi  m  "h;k  u-iii  :  HQnii.  fiench.ilt*  Kartlcrt.  lit.  :Vrl  *•<;,;  Ncu- 
Iwupr.  Au*  tltr  I'rtmhuiyrr  lUtitiolhtl..  p.  *U;  (ielwr. 
SnrhvrUumrnt  Srhriftfii,  pp.  ITS-?.'-!.  Hfrlln.  1*7«;  liolt- 
lotier.  liikknn-t  U-T»lnh4  hiulfam'im,  p.  1*4;  liriUz. 
aech.U.Vn:  Kuenn.  Ktnrxrt  Yinrnrt.  p.  OH. 

.i  I.  Hit. 

Joseph  ben  Mordecai  Malinovski  Troki : 

Karaite  scholar;  lived  at  Troki  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  pupil  of  Isaac  ben  Abraham  Troki.  to 
whose  u  Hizzuk  Emuuah"  he  wrote  the  preface  and 
the  index.  Joseph  Troki  was  the  author  of:  44  Hn- 
Elef  Leka  "  (Amsterdam,  f,  HMO),  a  prayer  consist- 
ing of  1,0(10  words,  each  beginning  with  the  letter 
H :  "K'?z,lr  'Inyan  Shehipih  "  (Vienna.  1880),  on  the 
laws  concerning  the  slaughtering  of  animal!  accord 
Inn  to  Elijah  Bashyazi.  published  together  with  the 


"  Dod  Monlekai  "  of  Mordecai  ben  Nissim.  Sirnhah 
Luzkl  attributes  also  to  Troki  "Sefer  Minhagim," 
on  the  ritual  customs  of  the  Karaites;  "  Perush  'al 
Hakdamat  Azulab,"  a  commentary  on  the  prayer 
"  Ajfulah".  a  commentary  on  the  ten  Karaite  articles 
of  faith ;  and  "  Perush  'al  'Inyan  ha-' Arayot,"  on  the 
laws  of  iucest  according  to  Elijah  Bashyazi. 

nim.io<iiurnv :  ruraL  GfM-h.tle*  KnrlUrl.  III.  K  :  Idpm.  BM, 
Jii.MII.MS;  Slmtjah  M.wnt  Luzkl.  Or.ih  Zaddiklm,  n.v.C; 
8telD»hnel«ler.  Cut.  Until,  col.  1SW». 

Solomon  ben  Aaron  Troki:  Karaite  scholar; 
lived  at  Troki  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. He  was  a  relative  of  Moniecai  ben  Nissim. 
author  of  the  44  Dod  Monlekai,"  whom  he  surpassed 
in  knowledge  both  of  rabbiuical  literature  and  of 
secular  science,  of  which  latter  he  made  use  in  his 
writings.  Tn»kl  was  the  author  of:  "Migdal  Oz," 
a  polemical  work,  iu  seven  chapters,  against  Chris- 
tianity; 44  Rak  wc-Tob,"  a  controversy  between  Ka- 
raites and  Habbinites,  in  the  form  of  questions  and 
answers;  44 Lehem  Se'orim."  in  two  volumes,  each 
containing  five  chapters,  on  the  differences  between 
the  Karaites  and  the  Habbinites;  44  Appiryon,"  a  re- 
ligious code  in  two  volumes,  the  first,  entitled  44  lle- 
haba'am  ben  Shelomoh."  giving  the  Karaite  view  of 
the  Mosaic  precepts,  and  the  second,  entitled 
"  Yarabe'am  ben  Ncbaj,"  refuting  the  Christian  dog- 
mas. Troki  displayed  in  the  last-named  work,  which 
is  extant  in  manuscript  (St.  Petersburg  Cat.,Nos. 
754,  755),  a  wide  knowledge  of  rabbinical  literature. 
He  enumerates  the  Lithuanian  scholars  of  his  time 
and  gives  a  list  of  the  Karaite  works  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Joseph  Delmedigo.  One  chapter  is  devoted 
to  pedagogy  and  the  religious  customs  of  Karaites  in 
Poland.  Troki  was  the  author  of  another  work, 
also  bearing  the  title  44  Appiryon,"  in  which  he  an- 
swers in  concise  form  the  questions  of  the  minister 
of  the  government  of  Sweden  as  to  the  origin  of 
Karaism  and  as  to  the  points  iu  which  it  differs  from 
Ilabhinism.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-four  short 
chapters,  in  which  all  the  ceremonial  laws  of  the 
Karaites  are  passed  in  review.  The  44  Appiryou  "  has 
been  published  by  Neubaucriti  his  44  Ausiler  Peters- 
burger  Bibliothek"  (p.  79,  Leipsic,  1806). 

llim. renin rm  :  KflrnL  Gttch.  <it*  Knrttrri.  lit.  SO  rr  Htq. ; 
Uottlober.  Ulkknrtt  Ir-TnlrtUtt  hn  Ktini'iin.  p.  ail. 

Zerah  ben  Nathan  Troki  :  Karaite  scholar; 
born  at  Troki  1580.  He  addressed  to  Joseph  Del- 
medigo twelve  questions  on  mathematics,  astron- 
omy, angelology.  Cabala,  etc.  The  answers  to 
these  questions,  together  with  seventy  mathemat- 
ical paradoxes,  form  the  subject  of  I>clmedigo's 
44  Elim."  which  work  the  Karaites  attribute  lo  Troki. 
Tmki's  letters  to  Joseph  Delmedigo  and  to  Metr 
of  Metz.  with  whom  the  Karaite  scholar  became 
acquainted,  were  published  by  Abraham  Geiger 
under  the  title 44  Miktnb  Ahuz  -  in  his  44  Melo  Chofna- 
jim."  Troki  composed  several  liturgical  poems, 
two  of  which  have  been  inserted  in  the  Karaite 
Siddur  (i.  403;  iv„  end). 

Bibliography :  rarn.  <ir*rh.<te»  Kurfirri.  tn.  ss;  limtiobpr. 

liikkortl  U-Toird;(  ha-tfarn'im,  p.  UV>;  (ielifer.  Mrlo  Hnf. 

ri •  rj/ » t >■ .  lutriHiiietlon.  p.  xxxvll. 

s.  I.  Bit. 

TROP  :  .1 1 id.t'o  German  term  for  tropes,  the 
short  musical  cadences,  called  "distinctions"  in  Ihe 
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Church  plain-song,  which  art-  the  traditional  vocal 
interpretation  of  tlie  aeceuts  in  the  Cantii.i.ation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     See  also  Accents  in 

Hebrew. 

i  F.  L.  C 

TROT,  N.  T. :  City  and  the  capital  of  Renssel- 
aer county  in  the  state  of  New  York;  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  six  miles  above 
Albany.  Although  it  was  settled  in  1787,  no  au- 
thentic record  is  found  of  a  Jewish  inhabitant  until 
about  1842,  when  Emanuel  Marks  of  Albany,  now 
(1905)  a  retired  merchant,  established  business  rela- 
tions with  some  of  the  people  of  Troy  and.  being 
pleased  with  their  public  spirit  and  progressiveness, 
settled  In  that  city.  He  was  followed  in  1843  by 
Herman  Levy  and  family,  and  in  1845  by  Charles 
Wolf. 

In  Sept.,  1851,  Emanuel  Gratz,  who  also  had  set- 
tled in  Troy,  undertook  the  (ask  of  organizing  a 
congregation.  He  rented  two  rooms,  one  for  men  and 
one  fur  women,  in  the  old  Wotkyns  Block  on  Con- 
gress street,  and  engaged  a  certain  Konigsberg  as 
cantor  for  the  holy  days.thercafteroffleiating  himself. 
In  1*53.  the  membership  having  increased  to  eight- 
een, he  organized  a  permanent  congregation  under 
the  name  "Anshe  Chased."  A  hall  was  hired  in 
Wotkyns  Block  and  furnished  in  the  Orthodox  style. 
In  1855  dissensions  arose  among  the  members,  and 
many  withdrew,  leaving  in  the  old  congregation 
but  eight  members,  not  sufficient  fora  quorum.  The 
seceding  members  Organized  a  congregation  of  their 
own. 

In  1857  Aaron  Ksensky  made  Troy  his  home,  and 
became  active  in  Jewish  matters.  Seeing  the  use- 
lettDeM  of  two  congregations,  he  nt  once  took  steps 
to  reunite  them.  At  a  meeting,  lasting  almost  an 
entire  day,  harmony  was  restored,  and  a  congrega- 
tion was  organized  under  the  name  "  Berith  Shalom  " 
(Covenant  of  Pesice).  This  congregation  in  1*70 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Division  streets 
a  synagogue  which  is  known  as  the  Third  Street 
Temple.  Alvout  this  time  some  members  adhering 
to  the  Orthodox  doctrine  withdrew  and  formed  a 
congregation  known  as  "Beth  Israel  Blrkur  Clio- 
Hm";  they  now  (1905)  worship  in  a  hall  at  No.  8 
Suite  street.  In  1873  another  Orthodox  congregation 
came  into  existence  under  the  name  ** Sharah  Tcpbi- 
lah  ":  it  has  erected  a  synagogue  on  Division  street- 

The  following  orders  have  lodges  in  Troy :  B'nai 
B'rith,  Free  Sons  of  Israel.  Kether  shel  Barzel. 
B'rith  Abraham,  and  Sons  of  Benjamin.  The  fol- 
lowing Jewish  charitable  organizations  exist  in  the 
community:  Sisterhood  of  the  Third  Street  Temple, 
the  Hebrew  Shelter  Society,  the  Ladies'  Hebrew 
Aid  Society,  anil  the  Indies'  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society. 

.1  L.  Los, 

TROYES  (Hebrew,  E^TID  ,,r  P">D):  Capital 
of  the  department  of  Aubc.  France.  It  contained 
a  Jewish  population  as  early  as  the  tenth  century, 
as  is  clear  from  a  rcsponsum  addressed  to  the  com- 
muniiv  of  Troves  about  the  vear  1000  bv  Judah 
ben  MelrCSire  Leontin  ")  and  Eliezer  ben  Judah 
(or,  more  probably.  Eliezer  the  Great,  pupil  of  R. 
Oershom).    Another  "  teshubah,"  sent  to  the  same 


community  by  Joseph  ben  Samuel  Bontils  of  Limoges 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  ceutury,  shows  that 
at  that  time  the  Jews  of  Troyes,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  counts  of  Champagne,  who  regarded  them  as  an 
Important  source  of  revenue,  owned  vineyard!  and 
other  real  estate.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  the  counts  of 
Champagne  and  the  King  of  France  entered  into  an 
agreement  by  which  the  contracting  parties  bound 
themselves  to  surrender  to  each  other  all  Jews  who 
should  qull  the  domains  of  the  one  and  settle  in  the 
territories  of  the  other.  In  1204  nil  rights  over 
the  Jews  who  settled  in  Ervy  were  waived  by  the 
Seigneur  d'Ervy  in  favor  of  Countess  Blanche  of 
Troyes;  and  in  1222  Thibaud.  Count  of  Champagne, 
acknowledged  the  receipt  for  160  livres  given  by  the 
Jews  of  the  city  to  Jacob,  "Master  of  the  Jews  of 
Troyes." 

In  March,  1288,  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Troyes 
were  accused  of  a  ritual  murder;  and  on  April  24  of 
the  same  year  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  con- 
demned to  the  stake  thirteen  Jews,  whoso  names, 
according  to  the  elegy  of  Jacob  ben  Judah  on  the 
auto  da  fe,  were  as  follows;  Isaac  Chtltelain,  with 
his  wife,  two  sons,  and  daughter-in-law,  Samson 
Kadmon,  Solomon  or  Salamin  ben  Vivant,  Bnruch 
d'Avirey  or  Baruch  Too  Elem  (Bonflls).  Simeon  of 
ChAtillon,  Jonah  or"lc  Beau  Colon."  Isaac  Cohen, 
Hayyim  of  Brinon  (department  of  Yonne)  or  "lc 
Maltrede  Brinon, "ami  Hayyim  of  Chaource  (depart 
ment  of  Aubc).  In  I29N  Vivant  of  Troyes  was  one 
of  the  Jews  subsidized  by  the  treasury  as  an  admin- 
istrator for  the  Jews  of  France. 

The  Jewish  revenues  from  the  bailiwick  of  Troyes 
indicate  that  at  this  time  the  Jews  were  very  numer- 
ous throughout  tin-  country;  for  in  1301  their  total 
income  amounted  to  1.000  livres.  Prosperity  reigned 
among  them;  and  tin1  seigniors  of  the  country  and 
the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  when  financially  em- 
barrassed applied  to  them  for  assistance.  The  Jew  s 
wen-  expelled  from  Troyes  in  13<»6,  but  returned  in 
great  numbers  in  1815*.  The  "Document  Mir  les 
Juifsdu  Barrois  "  contains  the  names  of  some  who 
■ettled  at  Troyes  during  the  yenrs  1321  to  1323: 
Maistre  Deuaye.  Bonjuyf  son  of  Bon j try f.  Bonne 
Vie  ami  Domini  his  son,  Terine,  and  Haquinet.  In 
1379  the  family  of  Isaac  Lyon  of  Troyes  obtuined  as 
a  special  favor  permission  to  reside  in  Burgundy. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  Abra- 
liam  of  Treves,  son  of  Mattithiali,  and  Johanna  of 
Treves  lived  at  Troyes.  At  the  present  day  (190.")) 
the  Jewish  community  contains  about  forty  families. 

A  Hebrew  school  of  great  importance,  directed  by 
tlie  highest  rabbinical  authorities  and  attended  by 
numerous  students  from  various  lands,  especially 
Germany  and  France,  flourished  at  Troyes  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Several  synods  whose  ordinances 
were  adopted  in  foreign  countries  assembled  at 
Troyes  about  1160. 

Among  the  most  noted  scholars  of  the  city  wire 
Rasiii  and  his  chief  disciples,  Simhah  of  Vitrv, 
Judah  ben  Nathan  tpn).  Joseph  ben  Simeon  Kara, 
Shemniaii  and  Judah  ben  Abraham,  Samuel  ben 
Melr  (RaSHBaM).  Jacob  ben  Mefr(B.  Tarn),  Joseph 
ben  Mows,  Isaac  ben  Hoshniah  ha-Levi.and  Simeon 
the  Tosatist  (Uthand  12th  cents  ),  as  well  as  Joseph 
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Ha/./.an  ben  Judah,  and  Menahem  and  his  disciple 
Judnh  ben  Elie/.cr  (13th  cent.).  Troves  is  men- 
tioned in  *  Mordckai "  on  Gi\.  ix..  No.  446.  The 
"Seder  Troyes"  (Troyes  ritual  I  has  been  cditcd'by 
Max  Weiss  in  the  u  Festschrift  "  published  in  honor 
of  Moses  Bloch  (Budapest,  1005). 

Bun  loiiR.wilY :  Cam:.  HiMnire  fnpulairt  rte  Troi/*-*.  p.  W>; 
M.  A.  (r»-n»>ii,  Umil  rtii  U*  Jitif*  tie  lit  lUiurgiianr .  p  42, 
I'ljon,  l»l«:  t.tiws  Uttllin  Jwhiiia,  pp.  223-243:  (W»!i- 
th?<iue  ilr  f'Krxfr  lie  Vluxrlr*.  1MH.  |>.  414;  Ijilnin-.  furtu- 
lairt  ilr  I'AhlMiue  tit  S«iOi(-Zy>li|>  tie  Traye*;  Kenan-Nell 
twaer.  Let  IliUitiiH*  fVuHCTi**,  p.  475:  It.  J.  II  III. 
111.  812:  xv.  240  S>»:  xlx.  2">2;  xllx.  SH  ;  slnmmu-t.  ./uU» 
rf  /,.mir«<itil(«.  In  Memoire*  tie  VAcwlemie  lit*  Srirwe*  cl 
IbtUM-Uttir*  ,U  hij..,,.  l*kV  p.  1«4.  „ 

H.  S.  K. 

TRUMBULL.  HENRY  CLAY:  American 
Christian  Orientalist;  horn  at  Stouington.  Conn., 
June  8.  1830;  died  at  Philadelphia  Dec.  8.  1008. 
He  was  educated  at  Willistou  Seminary.  Mass..  and 
took  up  Sunday  -school  work,  l>ecoming  in  1858 
state  missionary  of  the  American  Sunday -School  As- 
sociation, and  in  1805  the  New  England  secretary  of 
the  American  Sunday -School  Union.  In  1X75  he 
took  charge  of  the  "Sunday  School  Times,"  which 
he  made  an  organ  <>f  considerable  influence,  even  in 
scholarly  circles.  In  1881  ill  health  mused  him  to 
travel.  He  visited  Egypt.  Arabia,  and  Syria,  and 
during  the  journey  he  identified  the  site  of  Kadcsh- 
barnea,  on  which  he  wrote  a  monograph  (Phila- 
delphia, 1884).  He  wrote  also  "Studies  in  Oriental 
Social  Life"  (1X04),  dealing  especially  with  the  as- 
pects which  threw  light  upon  Biblical  archeology: 
and  two  works  of  considerable  influence;  namely, 
"The  Blood  Covenant  "(New  York.  1885),  in  which 
he  laid  down  the  theory,  afterward  developed  by  W. 
B.  Smith,  that  sacrifice  was  a  blood  covenant;  and 
"  The  Threshold  Covenant "  (1806  ;  see  Thiikshoi.d). 

ItSLNMNUniT  :  Nat.  CMC.  of  American  Uiinjr<n>h\t.  vnl.  Ix. 
A.  .1. 

TRUMPET  ("hajoferah  "):  In  Shah  30a  (comp. 
Bait.  Mint  is  noted  that  since  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  the  nnmes  for  the  shofar  and  the  trumpet 
had  been  confused.  The  same  complaint  may  be 
made  against  the  Septnagint,  whic  h  generally  ren- 
ders the  Hebrew  "  shofar"  by  <tu/t,;c,  properly  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  haf.o/.erah,  and  against  the  Eng- 
lish versions,  which  render  it  by  "trumpet"  or,  still 
more  incorrectly,  by  "cornet."  In  the  Hebrew  text 
the  distinction  between  Siiokah  and  trumpet  is  well 
maintained,  as  may  be  wen  from  such  passages  as 
Ps.  xcviii.  «  and  I  Chron.  XT.  88,  w  here  "shofar" 
and  "ha/ozerah"  are  mentioned  side  by  side. 

In  Num.  x.  1  tt teq. two  trumpets  of  beaten  silver 
are  ordered  to  be  made,  anil,  according  to  II  Chron. 
V.  12,  the  number  was  increased  in  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple to  120,  while,  judging  from  the  representation 
on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  in  the  Hcrodian  Temple  the 
number  was  reduced  to  the  original  two.  Besides 
the  shofar.  the  trumpet  is  the  only  musical  instru 
nicnt  of  the  Old  Testament  concerning  w  hose  shape 
there  is  absolute  certainty,  there  being  extant  a  de- 
tailed description  of  it  in  Josephus  and  representa- 
tions on  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  on  a  Bar  Kuklia 
coin.  According  to  Joscphus  ("Ant."  iii.  12,  ss  fi), 
the  trumpet  was  nearly  a  yard  long  and  a  little 
wider  than  a  flute,  with  a  slight  expansion  near  the 
mouthpiece  to  catch  the  breath,  and  terminated  in  a 


bell.    This  description  tallies  better  w  ith  the  repre- 
sentation on  fin-  Bar  Kokha  coin  than  with  that  of 
the  two  trumpets  leaning  against  the  table  of  show- 
bread  tin  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
The  trumpet,  like  the  shofar,  was  not  so  much  an 

instru  tit  of  music  as  one  or  "teru'nh"  (noi.se), 

that  is.  of  alarm  and  for  signaling.    Its  primary  use 

j  was  to  give  signals  to  the  people  and  their  chiefs  to 

:  assemble  and  to  break  camp  (Num.  x.  5  el  *cy.,  0, 
where  the  manner  of  blowing  is  specified  so  as  to 
indicate  the  different  signals  intended!;  also  gen- 
erally to  announce  an  important  event  and  to  aid  in 
the  joyous  shouting  of  the  people  on  festive  occa- 
sions (II  Kings  xi.  14;  Hos.  v.  8;  Ps.  xcviii.  fl.  el. 
8).  But  its  chief  use,  at  least  in  later  times,  was  re- 
ligious; and  it  was  therefore  almost  exclusively  a 
priestly  instrument  (Num.  x.  8,  xxxi.  0;  II  Chron. 
xiii.  12.  14).  It  was  sounded  on  New  Moons;  at  the 
daily  offerings;  ami  during  the  pauses  in  the  singing 
of  the  Psalms,  w  hen  the  people  fell  down  and  wor- 
shiped (Num.  x.  10;  II  Chron.  xxix.  26-28;  Tamid 
vii.  3;  comp,  Ecclus.  |Sirach]  1.  16  tt teq.  ;  I  Mace, 
iv.  40,  v.  83).  Altogether  from  twenty-one  to  forty- 
eight  trumpet-blasts  are  said  to  have  been  sounded 
daily  in  the  Temple  (Suk.  58b).  The  sound  of  the 
trumpet  also  accompanied  the  joyous  ceremony  of 
water  drawing  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (eV  51  hi; 

j  and  a  blast  of  truni|H  ts  announced  the  beginning  and 
close  of  the  Sabbath  («/-.  53b;  Shah.  351,).    As  the 

I  shofar  was  the  instrument  par  excellence  of  New- 
Year's  Day,  so  was  the  trumpet  that  of  solemn  fast- 
days  (B.  II.  26b;  Ta'nn.  15b.  16b). 

From  Neb.  xii.  41  and  1  Chron.  xv.  24  it  has  been 
inferred  that  there  were  seven  trumpets  in  the  Tem- 
ple orchestra  (comp.  Stade  s  "  Zeit  sell  rift."  1X09, 
p.  820). 

Bun  limmrilY  :  Adlprnwi  (iwannwlf*.  Itihlieal  AntiquiHe*, 
In  Hi  pari  nf  the  1'.  N.  .YiiMonrtJ  Mwmtm  fur  !*:«;,  |>,  1C7; 
tlrciwn.  MiiKietil  I  null  time  titn  roul  Their  Xitme*.  New  Y>>rk, 
lssii;  II.  (ir<iMitnknn.  Mu*ik  unit  Murtk-luxlrtiitie lite  im 
Allen  Te*titmeul.  (iletwen.  1WB:  Pfrlfler.  IHe  Mimik  <Ur 
Allen  Hehnlet.  177U:  /'wi/mx,  in  S.  B.  It.  T.  'Enir.  e.|.i  p. 
BO:  Jolimin  W'.-ibk,  the  Mnntknlivln  n  Inrtntmentr  in  tie n 
//.  iht/'  H  SWinrtMi  Allen  Ti*tame nln.  (.ratz.  IsHV 

a  L  M.  ( 

TRUMPETS,  FEAST  OF.    See  Nkw-Ykaii. 

TRUSTS  AND  TRUSTEES :  It  has  been 
shown  under  (ii  AiiDiAN  and  Wakii  and  under  Com- 
Mi'MTY  how  the  Jewish  law  took  notice  of  the  vari- 
ous powers  and  duties  of  those  to  whom  the  prop- 
erty of  orphan  children  or  of  the  community  was 
entrusted  for  management.  But  a  fiduciary  relation 
might  also  he  sustained  toward  other  parties,  as,  for 
instance,  a  lietrothed  or  married  woman;  and  then 
the  trustee  was  known  as  (lit.  "a  third  man  "). 

There  is.  however,  no  wide  development  of  the  law 
of  trusts,  such  as  is  found  in  modern,  especially 
Anglo  American,  law. 

The  Mishnah  (Ket.  v.  8)  puts  the  wise  of  a  bus 
band  w  ho  maintains  his  wife  in  food  and  clothing 
through  a  trustee,  and  prescribes  the  lenst  amount 
of  food,  raiment,  ami  pin-money  which  he  must  fur- 
nish annually.  A  much  more  important  passage 
for  this  purpose  however,  is  Ket.  vi.  7.  which  pre- 
sents a  ease  like  that  of  a  trust  for  the  separate 
use  of  a  married  woman  under  the  English  equity 
system : 
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""  When  noo  puu  money  In  the  hands  of  a  trustee  for  bin 
dituphter  and  she  nays. '  I  have  full  confident**  In  tny  huattand,' 
the  trustee  should  nevertheless  earry  out  the  trust  placed  In  him 
[that  is,  be  should  disregard  her  wish  and  Invest  the  money  In 
land  for  the  daughter's  use].  Such  Is  the  opinion  of  It.  MeTr; 
while  It.  Jose  says,  even  If  the  field  has  been  already  bought 
and  she  Is  wining  to  aell  It.  it  is  sold  right  then.  When  does 
this  apply  ?  In  the  case  of  an  adult  woman  ;  but  the  wlabea  of 
an  lufant  amount  to  nothing." 

In  the  Talmud  (Ket.  60b).  (in  the  basis  of  a  baraita, 
the  position  of  the  sages  is  thus  explain-  >l .  A  be- 
trothed damsel  may  not,  according  to  R.  Melr.  turn 
the  trust  fund  over  to  her  betrothed.  EL  Jose  says 
she  nuty.  Both,  however,  agree  that,  when  actually 
married,  the  wife,  if  of  age,  may  turn  the  fund  over 
to  her  husband.  Later  authorities  (see  Bertlnoro 
ail  be.)  bold  that  the  Ilalaknh  is  with  R.  Melr. 

In  (Sit,.  64a  a  trustee  (t^Ct  if  entrusted  by  the 
husband  with  a  bill  of  divorcement,  anil  a  dispute 
arises  between  the  husband  and  the  trustee  as  to 
whether  the  bill  was  merely  deposited  with  the  lat- 
ter, or  was  given  to  him  for  delivery  to  the  wife,  to 
dissol  ve  the  marriage  bond.  Two  amoraim  differ  on 
the  point  whether  the  husband  or  the  trustee  should 
be  credited  in  his  assertion  in  such  a  ease;  but  the 
question  is  broadened  to  apply  to  the  more  frequent 
case  in  which  a  bond  or  deed  for  money  or  property 
is  deposited  with  a  trustee  for  both  parties  to  the 
instrument.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the 
word  of  the  trustee  must  be  taken,  without  any  oath, 
against  the  assertion  of  either  of  the  parties  who 
appointed  him ;  for  by  making  him  their  trustee  they 
have  vouched  for  his  truthfulness.  It  is  so  ruled  in 
the  codes;  e.g.,  in  Maimonides,  "Yad,"  Malweb, 
xv.  8;  Shulban  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  56,  1. 

k  c .  L.  N.  D. 

TRYPHON  :   1.  Son  of  Theudion;  one  of  the 
four  envoys  sent  by  the  Jews  in45c.K.  to  petition 
Empeiiir  Claudius  that  the  high-priestly  vestments 
might  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews  (Jose 
phus,  -  Ant."  xx.  1,  iii-2,  see  also  Doiiotiikvs). 

2.  See  Takfon. 

>.  S.  Kit. 

TSCHERNTGOFF.    See  CnEiisioov. 

TU BAL -CAIN  :  Brother  of  Jabal  and  Jubal. 
sons  ot  Lameeh.  who  appear  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nators of  several  industries  and  arts.  The  correct- 
ness of  the  Masoretic  text  6roi  ntTO  CnrT^a  Wlh) 
of  (.Jen.  iv.  21-22,  describing  Tubal-eain,  is  in  dis- 
pute. Hnlzingcr  nud  Qunkel  maintain  that  £*D$> 
was  a  marginal  gloss  to  enn.  and  that,  as  in  verses 
20  and  21,  there  stood  before  -*>a  originally  ,Tn  Kin 
'3N.  This  WOttld  give  Tubal  cain  a  position  in  metal 
industries  comparable  with  those  of  his  brothers  in 
their  lines.  The  Septuagint,  however,  omits  any 
equivalent  of  pp.  This  fact  is  noted  by  Dillmann. 
Wellhausen,  and  others,  who  think  that  "Tubal" 
originally  stood  alone,  and  pp,  being  a  later  addition, 
was  translated  "smith." 

Tubal  is  Identified  (by  Dillmann.  Selinulcr,  and 
Dclitzsch)  with  the  Assyrian  Tubal,  a  people  living 
southeast  of  the  Rlack  Sea,  and  known  in  later  his- 
tory as  the  Aryan  people,  the  Tibareni,  with  whom 
Phenicta  (Ezek.  xxvii.  13)  traded  for  articles  of 
bronze  (A.  V.  "  brass  ").  This  fact  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  correctness  of  the  view  that  "Tubal" 


originally  stood  alone  and  that  the  bearer  of  that 
name  was  the  progenitor  of  a  people  who.se  chief 
industry  was  the  production  of  vessels,  instruments, 
and  other  objects  of  bronze  ami  iron. 

K.  o.  II.  I.  M  P. 

As  stated  above,  the  SeptUagtat  text  calls  the  in- 
ventor "  Tobel M  ("  Tubal").  An  apocryphal  tradition 
adds  "  Kainan  "  to  the  name  ("  The  Book  of  the  Bee," 
ed.  Rudgc,  ch.  xix.).  This  variance  of  tradition  con- 
tinues in  later  times.  Philo  of  Ryblus  (in  Eusebius, 
"Prajparatio  Evaugelica,"  i.  10)  names  two  broth- 
ers as  the  inventors,  one  of  whom  was  called 
"Chrysor"  (*/>.«<**,  perhaps  from  cnn).  These 
brothers  discovered  enchantment  and  sorcery  as 
well  as  the  art  of  working  in  iron  (comp.  pin  and 
also  and  ntWJl.  and  invented  rafts  and 
various  flshing-implements. 

e.  o.  h.  8.  Kit. 

TUBERCULOSIS.    See  CoNStMrTiox. 

TL'CHMANN,  JULES:  French  folklorist; 
born  in  Paris  March  23.  1830,  died  there  Feb.  28, 
1901.  Privately  educated,  he  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  investigating  the  traces  of  supernaturalism  iu 
traditional  Miefs.  The  results  of  some  of  his  in- 
vestigations appeared  in  a  remarkable  series  of  arti- 
cles ou  "The  Evil  Eye"  ("La  Fascination  ")  which 
ran  through  the  whole  ten  volumes  of  the  folk-lore 
journal  "Melusine."  While  nominally  devoted  to 
this  subject,  however,  the  monograph  deals  with  all 
kindred  topics,  as.  for  example,  witches  and  witch- 
craft, folk-medicine,  etc.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
thorough  investigation  of  any  single  branch  of  folk- 
lore. 

IIIHLIo<iRAPIIY  :  JtfriusOif.  X.  8.  April,  1M>1. 

8.  J. 

TUDELA  (r6-tte,  K^Dn;  ancient  Tutela): 
The  oldest  and  most  important  Jewish  community 
in  the  former  kingdom  of  Navarre.  When  Alfonso 
the  Valiant  captured  the  city  from  the  Moors  In  1114 
it  contained  a  large  number  of  Jews.  As  they  were 
mentioned  after  the  Moors  and  the  Christians  in  the 
"  fuero  "  grautcd  them  in  1 1 15  by  the  couqucror.  and 
suspecting  that  theirsafety  was  threatened,  the  Jews 
decided  to  emigrate;  and  only  at  the  special  request 
of  Alfonso  nnd  ou  his  promise  that  they  should  be 
granted  municipal  rights  similar  to  those  of  Najera. 
did  they  consent  to  remain.  As  they  continued  to 
suffer  much  from  the  hatred  of  the  Christians,  they 
declared  to  the  king  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
leave  the  city  if  these  abuses  were  not  cheeked; 
whereupon  Sancho  the  Wise  in  1170  confirmed  all  the 
rights  which  Alfonso  had  granted  them.  For  their 
greater  security  he  even  assigned  to  them  tin-  for- 
'  tress  as  a  residence  nnd  freed  them  from  the  tax 
on  merchandise ("  lezta  ").  He  permitted  them  freely 
to  sell  their  houses  located  in  their  former  Juderia, 
and  nllowed  them  to  establish  a  cemetery  outside  the 
city.  He  also  showed  tolerance  in  his  regulation  of 
their  legal  status  (comp.  Kayserling, 

Jewish  "Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Spanien,"  i.  1117). 
Body-Phy-  Like  his  grandfather,  who  hat)  for  his 

sicians.  body-physicians  the  Jews  Don  Joseph 
and  Don  Moses  Abcn  Samuel,  Sancho 
also  had  a  Jewish  physician,  named  Solomon,  to 
whom  he  not  only  granted  baronial  rights  in  the 
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whole  kingdom,  but  also  gave  farm-  and  vine-lands 
in  two  villages  near  Tudela  Further,  in  1 19:1.  a  few 
months  lieforc  his  death,  he  granted  Solomon  also 
proprietary  rights  in  the  bath  located  in  front  of 
the  Albazares  gate. 

In  Feb.,  1235,  Tudela  was  the  scene  of  a  rebellion 
against  the  government,  when  many  .lews  were 
wounded  and  several  were  sacrificed  to  the  rage  of 
the  populat  e.  Peace  was  restored  only  through  a 
treaty  between  King  Theobald  I.  and  the  city  coun- 
cil (Kayserling,  lr.  pp.  2(10  ft  *•»/.).  The  shepherd 
persecutions  of  1321  really  begun  in  Tudela.  About 
80,000  rapacious  murderers  fell  upon  the  Jews  in 
Tudela,  killing  many  of  them.  When,  some  time 
later,  800  (or,  according  toother  accounts.  300)  made 
another  attempt  to  surprise  the  Jews,  they  were 
overcome  by  a  knight  who  lny  in  wail  for  them. 
Out  of  gratitude  to  Providence  for  their  escape  from 
this  danger  the  wealthier  Jews  endeavored  to  alle- 
viate the  condition  of  their  coreligionists  who  had 
suffered  from  the  persecutions.  They  collected 
grain  and  oil  in  storehouses,  and  supported  poor 
Jews  therefrom  for  a  period  of  three  years.  In  the 
great  persecution  of  1328,  during  which  6,000 
Jews  perished  in  Navarre,  those  of  Tudela  did  not 
escape. 

The  Jews  of  Tudela  followed  the  most  varying 
occupations  ;  they  traded  in  grain,  wool,  cloth,  and 
other  wares.    There  were  among  them  tanners,  who 
were  obliged  to  pay  35  sueldos  a  year  to  the  king 
for  the  use  of  their  tannery,  which 
Special     was  situated  on  the  Ebro ;  aud  the  Jew- 
Market-     lad  shoemakers  and  gold-  and  silver- 
Place,      workers  had  their  shops  in  a  special 
market-place,  for  which  in  the  year 
1269  they  paid  to  Theobald  II.  1,865  sueldos.  They 
had  also  their  own  M  motalafia,"  or  gagers'  bureau, 
where  their  weights  and  measures  were  subjected  to 
official  inspection.    They  engaged  in  money-lend- 
ing also,  while  some  of  them— D.  Joseph  and  D. 
Ezmel  tie  Ablitas,  for  example — had  large  commer- 
cial houses.   The  farming  of  the  taxes  likewise  was 
in  their  hands.  Solomon  and  Jacob  Baco  and  Ezmel 
Falaquera  were  fax  farmers,  and  Nathan  Galwii  was 
chief  farmer  of  the  taxes. 

As  in  the  other  citiesof  Spain,  in  Tudela  the  Jews 
lived  in  a  separate  quarter  ("J uderia  "),  which  was 
located  in  the  fortified  part  of  the  city,  where  were 
also  the  large  synagogue  (repaired  in  1401)  and  sev- 
eral smaller  ones.  They  had  their  own  magistrates, 
comprising  two  presidents  and  twenty  representa- 
tives ("  regidoros"),  who  drew  up  new  statutes,  in- 
flicted penalties,  excluded  from  membership  in  the 
community,  and  pronounced  the  ban.  In  1359  the 
Jews  of  Tudela  petitioned  I>.  Luis,  brother  and  rep- 
resentative of  King  Charles  II.,  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  punish  those  Jews  who  violated  their  re- 
ligious regulations.  In  a  statute  drawn  up  in  March. 
1363,  by  the  representatives  of  the  community  it  was 
decided  to  deal  energetically  with  denunciators  and 
slanderers.  This  statute  was  publicly  lead  in  all 
the  synagogues  on  the  Day  of  Atonement :  and  in 
1400  it  was  renewed  for  a  period  of  forty  years 
(the  statute  is  given  in  Knyserling.  l.t.  pp.  2<M5  it 
ne<].).  The  Jews  or  Tudela,  whose  500  families  had 
by  1368  diminished  to  270,  were  greatly  oppressed 


by  the  taxes  imposed  on  them  by  the  kiug.  These 
in  1846  and  the  following  years  had  amounted  to 
2,000  livres  annually,  and  in  1375  to  8.3*2  livrcs; 
in  addition,  the  Jews  had  to  pay  subsidies  from 
lime  to  lime.  In  consequence  of  the  war  with 
(Jastile  and  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in 
1379  and  1380.  the  community  continued  to  decrease 
in  numbers  till  in  18H6  there  were  scarcely  200 
Jewish  families  in  the  city,  aud  these  were  so  poor 
that  the  taxes  could  not  be  collected  from  them. 

In  149m  King  John,  urged  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Castile,  issued  an  edict  to  the  effect  that  all  .lews 
must  cither  be  baptized  or  leave  the 
Baptiam  or  country.    In  Tudela  1*0  families  re 
Exile.      ceivetl  baptism,  many  of  them  emigra 
ting  a  few  years  later  to  France.  The 
Maranos.  or  secret  Jews,  were  subjected  to  scorn, 
their  names  being  published  in  a  great  roll  called 
"La  Mania"  and  exposed  in  the  nave  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Tudela. 

Tudela  was  the  birthplace  or  residence  of  several 
Jewish  scholars,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was  the 
traveler  known  as  Benjamin  ok  Tidei.a.  the  ac 
count  of  whose  travels  was  translated  into  several 
languages.  The  cahalist  Abraham  Abulalia  passed 
his  youth  in  Tudela;  and  Ilayyim  ben  Samuel,  au- 
thor of  the  "iferor  ha-Hayyim,*'  Shem-T°u 
Isaac  Shaprut.  the  philosopher  and  apologist,  and 
several  members  of  the  learned  Mimh  family  were 
born  in  the  city.  The  following  rabbis  of  Tudela 
are  known:  Joel  ibn  Shu'aib.  author  of  Bermons  and 
Bible  commentaries;  Hasdai  ben  Solomon,  a  contem- 
jtorary  of  Isaac  ben  Sheshet;  and  R.  Astruc. 

Bibliography  :  JoaiS  rimming  y  Mlrunoa.  Hrtnria  tie  Xn- 
rnna.  Son  SebufttUn.  Idem.  l>icrl.mnri»  tir  A  utifflii'- 

ihvie*  lie  .Vmrra,  Pamplona.  1H42:  Rlos.  HM.  Il  3s.  SO.  IH, 
201.  I'ii;  III.  191,  aSS;  Kawrltnu.  'iench.  ,lrr  Jwlrn  in  Spa- 
nien,  I.:  Jacobs.  Source*.  Nob.  1  MU,  10U»,  lit*.  loW. 

s.  M.  K. 

TUGENDHOLD,  JACOB  :  Russian  educator 
and  author;  l>orn  in  Breslau  1791;  died  at  Warsaw 
April  20,  1871.  Realizing  that  education  was  one 
of  the  best  means  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  tie  founded  at 
Warsaw  in  1819  a  school  for  Jewish  children,  where 
the  instruction  was  given  according  to  the  most 
modern  principles  of  pedagogy  aud  was  not  limited 
to  purely  Jewish  subjects.  In  carrying  out  this 
plan  Tugendliold  had  to  overcome  many  obstacles 
which  the  conservative  "melammcdim  "  put  in  his 
way.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  by  the  Russian 
government  censor  of  all  the  Jewish  publications 
that  appeared  in  Warsaw;  and  when  the  rabbinical 
school  was  established  in  that  city,  in  1858,  Tugend- 
liold was  made  director  of  the  institution,  which 
post  he  held  until  the  school  was  closed  in  1862. 

Tugcndhold  was  active  not  only  as  an  educator 
but  also  as  a  communal  worker.  It  was  due  to  him 
that  the  Warsaw  Home  for  Aged  and  Invalid 
Jews  was  built  ;  anil  he  was  instrumental  also  in  es- 
tablishing a  Dumber  of  other  l>enevo]ent  institutions 
in  that  city.  For  a  number  of  years  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Warsaw  kahal. 

Tugendhold's  literary  works  include  the  follow- 
ing :  "Book  of  Errors"  (in  Polish,  Warsaw,  1S30), 
a  work,  written  with  the  assistance  of  Dr  Stern, 
which  points  out  more  than  900  errors  in  L.  Chiariui  s 
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work  on  the  Hebrew  lnnx,laK(> !  1111  answer  to  the 
work  "Sposob  na  Zydow  "  {ib.  1831);  "Obrann  lz- 
null  tow "  (ib.  1831),  a  translation  into  Polish  of 
Mauasseb  hen  Israel's  "Vlndlcltt  Judaorum,"  u  de- 
fense tkguinst  the  blood  accusation ; *  Fcdon."  a  trans- 
laiion  of  Mows  Mendelssohn's  "Phldon";  "Ben 
Yukkir"  {ib.  1824),  a  text  book  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Jewish  faith;  "Pierwsza  Wskrzes- 
y.ona  Mysl  o.lstuicmu  Boga"  (ib.  1840),  a  I rmislitt ion 
into  Polish  of  Solomon  Cohen's  poem  *  Iluzzalat 
Abrnm  me-l'r  Knsdim":  M$OSh1  Ioirc  Binot  wc- 
Slinlotn"  (Polish  title,  u  Wskasawki  Pmwdy";  ib. 
184-1).  a  collection  of  passages  from  ancient  aud 
modern  Jewish  writings,  showing  Judaism  in  its 
relation  to  other  religions:  "  Rehinat  ()lam,"a  trans- 
lation of  Bcdcrsi's  work  on  the  vanity  and  instability 
of  all  that  is  worldly. 

Tugcndhold  wrote  also  "Marnot"  (ib.  1851),  a 
drama  in  three  parts,  ami  contributed  extensively  to 
many  Polish  and  German  periodicals  of  his  time. 

BlBLlouKAfHY  I  Zt  lllln.  In  JCMBld  Minhnch,  IK'-l.  pp.  SB  61 ; 
idem.  ItUil.  Pnet-MetukU.  p.  tilt;  DtH.  1HT2,  No.  SI. 

b.  J.  Go. 

TUGENDHOLD,  WOLF:  Russian  educator 
and  author;  brother  of  Jacob  Tugcndhold.  He  was 
teacher  in  the  rabbinical  school  of  Wilna  and  also 
censor  of  all  the  Jewish  publications  that  appeared 
in  that  city.  Of  his  writings  the  following  are  the 
most  important :  "  Her  Denunciuut,"  a  story  of  Jew- 
ish life  in  Poland  based  partly  upon  his  brother's 
drama;  "Stimmender  Feiernden  Meuge  "  (Warsaw, 
1841),  a  translation  of  Lebensohn's  "  K>>1  Hamon 
Hogeg,"  which  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  betrothal  of  the  heir  to  the  Rus- 
sian throne;  and  a  eulogy  on  the  life  and  works  of 
the  Hebrew  writer  M.  A.  Gfinzlrerg. 

RlBLKHiftAl'IIY :    Zcitlln.  ID   MnwUl  MWitith,  IM5;  Idem. 
Rikil.  r<»t-3trutlrl*.  pp.  SK,  1KJ.  3fe. 
S.  J.  Oo. 

TULL,  EDMUND:  Hungarian  Tartist;  born  nt 
Szekesfcjcrvni'  1870.  He  was  educate<l  nt  Buda- 
pest, Milan,  ami  Paris,  being  in  the  last-named  city 
a  pupil  of  J.  P.  I .-'i ulcus  and  of  B.  Constant.  His 
first  w  ork,  *  The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame."  attracted 
attention  nt  the  exposition  in  Budapest  in  1890, 
while  his  etchings  arc  especially  valued  in  London 
and  Vienna.  His  best-known  works  are:  "Peasant 
Mowing,"  "A  Lane  In  Port."  and  "The  Island  of 
Capri."  in  the  historical  art  museum  of  Budapest; 
ami  "The Smithy,"  owned  by  Archduchess  Isabella. 

a.  L.  V. 

TUNIS:  Formerly  one  of  the  Rarhary  States  of 
North  Africa,  but  since  1881  a  dependency  of  France; 
situated  between  latitude  31'  and  87  north,  ami  Ion- 
gitudeS"  and  11 '  east,  and  bounded  north  and  north- 
east by  the  Mediterranean,  southeast  by  Tripoli, 
south  and  southwest  by  the  desert  of  Sahara,  and 
west  by  Algeria.  A  tradition  is  current  among  the 
descendants  of  the  first  Jewish  settlers,  traces  of 
whom  are  still  to  be  found  nmong  the  nomadic 
Mussulman  tribes  of  Drill,  llenunsha,  nod  Khumir, 
that  their  ancestors  settled  in  that  part  of  North 
Africa  long  before  the  destruction  of  the  First  Tem- 
ple. Though  this  Is  unfounded,  the  presence  of 
Jews  there  at  the  appearance  of  Christianity  is  at- 


tested by  the  Jewish  monument  found  by  Prud- 
hoinme  at  Hammam  al-Li\if  in  1883  (see  "  Memoircs 
dc  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions  el  Belles- Let  ires." 

1883;  "Revue Arcucolnghpic."  March 
In  Roman  and  April,  1883;  "R.  E.  J."  1886). 
Times.      After  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish 

stale  a  great  number  of  Jew  s  was  sent 
by  Titus  to  Mauritania,  and  many  of  them  settled  in 
Tunis.  These  settlers  were  engaged  in  agriculture, 
cattle-raising,  and  trades.  They  were  divided  into 
clans,  or  tribes,  governed  by  their  respective  heads, 
aud  had  to  pay  the  Romans  a  capitation-tax  of  2 


Tunisian  Jeweaa. 

(From  *  pfct4o(T&|>ti.) 


shekels.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  and 
(after  420)  of  the  fairly  tolerant  Vandals,  the  Jewish 
Inhabitants  Of  Tunis  increased  and  prospered  to  such 
a  degree  that  African  Church  councils  deemed  it  nec- 
essary to  enact  restrictive  lawsagainsi  them.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  Vandals  by  Belisarins  (534). 
Justinian  issued  his  edict  of  persecution,  in  which 
the  Jews  were  classed  with  the  Avians  ami  heathens 
("Novella',"  xxxvii). 

In  the  seventh  century  the  Jewish  population  was 
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largely  augmented  by  Spanish  immigrants,  who. 
fleeing  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Visigotbic  king 
Sischul  and  his  successors,  escaped  to  Mauritania 
and  settled  in  the  Byzantine  cities.  These  seltlers, 
according  to  the  Arabic  historians,  mingled  with  the 
Berber  population  and  converted  many  powerful 

tribes,  which  continued  to  profess  Judaism  until  the 
reign  of  the  founder  of  the  Idriside  dynasty.  Al- 
r>airuwani  relates  that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Hippo  Zaritus  (Hizcrta)  by  Hasan  in  688  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  district  was  a  Jew.  When  Tunis  nunc 
under  the  dominion  of  the  A  nibs,  or  of  the  Arabian 
califate  of  Bagdad,  another  influx  of  Arab  Jews  into 
Tunis  took  place.  Like  nil  other  Jews  in  Moham- 
medan countries,  those  of  Tunis  were  subject  to  the 
ordinance  of  Oman. 

In  ?i<8,  when  Imam  Idris  proclaimed  Maurita- 
nia's independence  of  the  califate  of  Bagdad,  the 
Tunisian  Jews  joined  his  army  under  the  leadership 
of  their  chief, 
Benjamin  ben 
Joshaphat  ben 
Abiczcr.  They 
soon  withdrew, 
however;  pri- 
marily, because 
they  wen?  loath 
to  tight  agaiust 
their  coreligion- 
ists of  other 
parts  of  Mauri- 
tania, who  re- 
mained faithful 
to  the  califate  of 
Bagdad ;  and 
secondarily,  be- 
cause of  some 
indignities  com- 
mitted by  Idris 
against  J  c  w  - 
esses.  The  vic- 
torious Idris 
avenged  this  de- 
fection by  at- 
larking  the  Jews 
cessful  resistance 


Interior  ut  the  lirvat  SynajroKue  at  Tunis. 


in  their  cities.    After  an  unsuc- 
peace  was  concluded,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  which  the  Jews  were  required  In 
pay  a  capitation-tax  and  to  provide  a  certain  num- 
ber of  virgins  annually  for  Idris'  harem    Tin?  Jew- 
ish tritie  Timid  Allah  preferred  to 
Under      migrate  to  the  East  rather  than  to  sub- 
Islam.      mit  to  Idris;  nccording  to  a  tradition, 
tin-  Jews  of  the  island  of  Gerba  are 
the  descendant*  of  that  tribe.    In  703  Imam  Idris 
was  poisoned  nt  the  command  of  Harun  nl-Rnshid 
(it  Is  said,  by  the  governor's  physician  Shamma, 
probably  a  Jew),  and  about  son  the  Aghlabite  dy- 
nasty was  established.    Under  the  rule  of  tills  - 
nasty,  which  lasted  until  (MM),  the  situation  of  the 
Jews  in  Tunis  was  very  favorable.    As  of  old,  I S i - 
zertahad  a  Jewish  governor,  and  the  political  Influ- 
ence of  the  Jews  made  itself  felt  in  the  administration 

of  the  country.  Especially  prospcrousat  that  time 
was  the  community  of  K  aiuwan.  which  was  estab- 
lished soon  after  the  foundation  of  that  city  by  'Ik  ha 
IbU  Nati',  in  the  year  «?0. 


A  period  of  reaction  set  in  with  the  secession  of  the 
Zirite  At  Mu'izz  (1016-02),  who  persecuted  all  heter- 
odox sects,  as  well  as  the  Jews..  The  persecution 
was  especially  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Kairwan  community,  and  members  thereof  began 
to  emigrate  to  the  city  of  Tunis,  which  speedily 
gained  in  population  and  in  commercial  Importance. 

The  accession  of  the  Almohade  dynasty  to  the 
throne  of  the  Maghreb  provinces  in  1146  proved  very 
disastrous  to  the  Jews  of  Tunis.  In  pursuance  of  a 
fanciful  belief,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  Moslem 
tradition,  the  first  Almohade,  'Abd  al  Mu'min, 
claimed  that  Mohammed  had  permitted  the  Jews 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  for  only  five  hundred 
years,  and  had  declared  that  if.  after  that  period,  the 
Messiah  had  not  come,  they  were  to  be  forced  to  cm- 
brace  Islam,  Accordingly  Jews  as  well  as  Chris- 
tians were  compelled  either  to  embrace  Islam  or  to 
leave  the  country.    'Abd  al-Mu'min's  successors 

pursued  the 
same  course,  and 
their  severe 
measures  re- 
sulted either  in 
emigration  or  in 
forcible  conver- 
sions. Soon  be- 
coming suspi- 
cious  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  new 
convert*,  the  Al- 
mohades  com- 
pelled them  to 
wear  a  S|>ecinl 
garb,  with  a  yel- 
low cloth  for 
a  head -covering. 

The  intellec- 
tual statusof  the 
Tunisian  Jews 
ut  that  time  was 
on  a  level  with 
their  political 
situation.  Mai- 
monides.  who.  while  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  sojourned 
some  time  in  the  island  of  Gerba  and  other  localities, 
expressed  himself,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  son, 
in  the  following  terms: 

"  Beware  of  the  Inhabitant*  nf  the  Went,  of  (he  country  railed 
lierba.  of  the  Hartwry  Slates.  The  Intellect  of  these  people  u 
very  dull  and  heavy.  As  a  rule.  beware  always 
Maimonldea'  of  the  Inhabitant*  of  Africa,  from  Tunl*  to 

Opinion.  Alexandria ;  and  also  of  thcae  who  Inhabit  the 
llarlmry  coaats.  In  iny  opinion  they  are  more 
Urnorant  than  Unrest  of  mankind,  though  thev  be  attached  to 
the  belief  In  <«od.  Heaven  la  my  wllnesa  that  they  ran  be  com- 
pared only  to  the  Karaites,  who  pmweasi  no  oral  law.  They 
evince  no  lucidity  of  spirit  In  their  study  of  the  ivntateurti.  the 
Prophet*,  and  the  Talmud:  not  even  when  they  discuss  the 
hamradot  and  the  laws,  althoutrh  there  an-  among  them  rabhis 
snd  dayyanlm.  With  regard  to  Impure  women  they  have  the 
Nine  beliefs  and  customs  as  the  Bene  Moos,  a  Mussulman  tribe 
which  Inhabit*  the  vane  country.  They  do  not  look  upon  th« 
impure  woman,  and  turn  their  eyes  neither  to  her  future  Iter  to 
her  garment*.  Nor  do  they  speak  to  her  :  and  they  even  wruple 
to  irvad  on  the  ground  touched  by  her  feet.  They  do  not  eat 
the  hinder  |«rt  of  slaughtered  animals.  In  short,  UK-re  U  much 
to  sav  about  their  »»n  and  customs." 

The  Jews  of  Tunis  at  that  time  scrupulously  ob- 
served most  of  the  festivals,  but  did  not  celebrate 
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the  second  days;  they  .entirely  ignored  the  festival 
i if  Purim,  although  they  observed  that  of  Hannk- 
kuh.  According  to'thcir  statutes,  a  man  who  hnd 
lost  two  wives  could  marry  ouly  a  widow  ■  on  the 
other  hand.  If  a  woman  lost  two  husbands  she  was 
cailrd  a  "husband-killer "  and  was  not  allowed  to 
remarry.  This  prohibition  included  also  a  wonmn 
who  had  been  twice  divorced.  Male  twins  were  al 
ways  named  Perez  and  Zeralt;  female  twins.  Burnli 
and  Rebekah;  a  male  and  female,  Isaac  ami  IlcU-kidi. 

Under  the  Hafsitc  dynasty,  which  was  established 
in  Vi'iW,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  greatly  improved. 
Besides  Kairwan,  there  were  at  that  time  important 
communities  in  Mchdia,  Kalaa.  the  island  of  Gerba. 

and  the  city  of  Tunis.    Considered  at 
Under  the  first  as  foreigners,  the  Jews  were  Dot 
Hafsites.    permitted  to  Bctllc  in  the  interior  of  the 
last-named  city,  but  had  to  live  in  a 
building  called  "  Funduk" ;  later,  however,  a  wealthy 
and  humane  Mussulman,  Sidi  Mahrcz.  who  in  1159 

had  rendered  great 
services  to  the  first 
Almohade,  'Abd  ftl- 
Mu'min.  obtained  for 
them  the  right  to  set- 
tle iu  a  special  quar- 
ter of  the  city  proper. 
This  quarter,  called 
the  "Him,"  consti- 
tuted until  1957  the 
ghetto  of  Tuuis;  it 
was  closed  at  night. 
In  1270,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defeat 
of  Saint  Louis  of 
France,  who  had  un- 
dertaken a  crusade 
against  Tunis,  the 
cities  of  Kairwan  and 
llammat  were  de- 
clared holy ;  aud  the 
Jews  were  required 
either  to  leave  Ihetu 
or  to  embrace  Islam. 
From  that  year  until 
the  conquest  of  Tunis 
by  France  (18.r.7), 
Jews  and  Christians  were  forbidden  to  pass  a  night 
in  either  of  these  cities ;  and  only  by  special  per- 
mission  of  the  governor  were  they  allowed  to  enter 
(hem  during  the  day. 

That  the  Jews  of  Tunis,  duriog  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  were  treated  more  cruelly 
than  those  of  the  other  Iiarbary  States  may  be  sur- 
mised from  the  fact  that,  while  refugees  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  flocked  to  Algeria  and  Morocco,  only 
a  few  chose  tosetlle  in  Tunis.    Indeed,  the  Tunisian 
Jews  had  no  rabbis  or  scholars  worthy  of  mention, 
and  had  to  consult  those  of  Algeria  or  Morocco  on 
the  most  ordinary  religious  questions.    Their  com- 
munal affairs  were  directed  by  a  council,  nominated 
by  the  government,  the  functions  of 
Taxation,  which  consisted  in  the  administration 
of  justice  among  the  Jews,  and,  more 
especially,  in  the  collection  of  the  Jewish  taxes. 
Thre»!  kinds  of  taxes  were  imposed  upon  the  Tuni- 
XII —18 


Tuntnlan  Jewess. 


sian  Jews:  (1)  a  communal  tax,  to  which  every 
member  contributed  according  to  his  means;  (2) a 
personal  or  capitation  tax  j  and  (3)  a  general  tax. 
which  was  levied  upon  the  Mohammedans  also.  In 
addition  to  these,  every  Jewish  tradesman  and  indus- 
trial had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  to  the  gild  to  which 


Tunisian  Jewmaes. 

(Fr.ro  ft  )>hotorr«pfe.) 


his  trade  or  industry  belonged.  In  spite  of  nil  these 
exactions,  however,  the  commerce  of  the  country 
was  iu  Jewish  hands,  and  even  the  government  was 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  Jewish  merchants  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  various  monopolies ;  after  the 


Jewish  t.lrlR  of  Tunis. 

4  Frew  ■  pfccln|rra['»,> 


thirteenth  century  it  adopted  the  policy  of  entrust- 
ing to  a  Jew  the  post  of  receiver  of  taxes.  This 
functionary,  who  bore  the  title  of  "caid,"  served  also 
as  an  intermediary  between  the  government  and  the 
Jews,  and  his  authority  within  the  Jewish  commu- 
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nity  whs  supreme.  The  members  of  the  council  of 
elders,  us  well  as  t he  rabbis,  were  nominated  at  his 
recommendation,  and  no  rabbinical  decision  was  valid 
unless  approved  by  him 

During  the  Spanish  occupation  of  the  Tunisian 
coasts  (1535-74)  the  Jewish  communities  of  Hizerta. 
Susa.  Sfax,  and  other  seaports  suffered  greatly  at 
the  hum  Is  of  the  conquerors;  while 
Under  the  under  the  subsequent  Turkish  rule 
Spaniards,  the  Jews  of  Tunis  enjoyed  a  fair 
amount  of  security,  being  practically 
guaranteed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
liberty  to  administer  their  own  affairs.  They 
were,  however,  always  exposed  to  the  caprices  of 
princes  and  to  outbursts  of  popular  fanaticism. 
Petty  ollicials  were  allowed  to  imp'>se  upon  them 
the  most  difficult  drudgery  without  compensation. 
They  were  obliged  to  wears  special  costume,  consist 
Ingof  a  blue  frock  without  collar  or  ordinary  sleeves 
(loose  linen 
sleeves  being 
bu  list!  I  u  t  ed ), 

wide  linen  draw- 
ers, black  slip- 
pers, and  a  small 
black  skull  cap; 
stockings  might 
be  worn  in  win- 
ter only.  They 
might  ride  only 
on  asses  or 
mules,  and  were 
not  permit  ted  to 
use    a  saddle. 

From  the  be- 
ginning of  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  politic- 
til  Hiatus  of  the 
Jews  in  Tunis 
steadily  im- 
proved. This 
was  due  to  the 
ever-increasing  Influence  of  I  he  political  agents 
of  the  European  powers,  who.  while  seeking  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Christian  residents, 
had  to  plead  also  the  cause  of  the  Jews,  whom  Mos- 
lem legislation  classed  with  Christians.  Joseph 
Azulai.  who  visited  Tunis  in  1772,  described  in 
glowing  terms  the  influence  at  court  of  the  caid 
Solomon  Nataf.  Forty-two  years  later  the  I'nited 
State*  consul  to  Tunis.  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  gave  the 
fallowing  account  of  the  situation  of  the  Tunisian 
Jews: 

"  With  nil  the apparent  oppression,  the  Jews  are  the  leading 
men:  they  an-  In  lutrlutry  In*  prttK'Ipul  DWftmBlf  ■  IbSf  are  ul 
U»e  head  of  the  custom-house,  thev  farm  tin-  revenue*:  the  <■*- 
portalion  of  various  article*,  ami  the  monopoly  of  various  nn-r- 
chandt*e,  are  secured  to  them  bv  purchase,  they  control  the 
mint  and  regulate  the  coinage  4>f  money,  th.-v  keep  tin-  liev's 
Jewels  ami  valnahle  articlcn.  and  are  his  treasurers,  secrvlarh*, 
and  Interpreters ;  the  little  known  of  arts,  science,  ami  medl. 
elne  Is  connneil  to  (he  Jen  *.  .  .  .  If  a  Jew  nan  mil*  a  crime.  If 
Hie  punishment  affecls  his  life,  these  people,  so  national. always 
purcliaae  bis  pardon :  the  disgrace  of  one  affects  the  whole  com- 
munity; they  are  ever  In  the  presence  of  the  hoy,  every  min- 
ister has  two  or  three  Jewish  agents,  and  when  thev  unite  to 
attain  an  object,  It  cannot  tie  prevented.  Then-  people,  iben. 
whatever  may  be  said  of  their  oppression,  posses*  a  very  con- 


trolling influence,  their  friendship  is  worthy  of  being  preserved 
by  public  funclliinartcs.  and  their  opposition  Is  U>  be  dreaded  " 
("Trsvebj  tn  Europe  and  Aftim.   p.  :«»\  New  Yort.  ls|t»i. 

During  the  loug  reign  of  Ahmad  Bey  the  Jews 
enjoyed  a  period  of  great  prosperity.    His  successor, 
Mohammed  Iky.  inaugurated  his  reign  in  185.)  by 
alHilishing  the  drudgeries  formerly  imposed  upon 
the  Jews;  the  caid  Joseph  Scemama,  with  whom 
the  bey  was  ou  very  intimate  terms,  prnlmhly  used 
his  influence  in  behalf  of  his  coreligionists.  In 
the  same  year,  however.  Mohammed  Bey,  being 
very  religious,  caused  the  execution  of  a  Jew  named 
Bat  to  Sfoz  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy.    This  execu- 
tion amused  Istth  Jews  and  Christians, 
Moham-    and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Napoleon 
med  Boy.    Ill  .  asking  him  to  interfere  in  their 
behalf.     After  two  years  of  diplo- 
matic negotiations  a  man-of-war  was  sent  to  enforce 
I  I  he  demands  of  the  French  government.  Mohammed 

Hey  yicUicd,  and 
issued  a  consti- 
tution, accord- 
ing to  which  all 
Tunisians,  with- 
out distinction 
of  creed,  were  to 
enjoy  equal 
rights.  The  fol- 
lowing articles 
of  this  const  illa- 
tion were  of 
special  interest 
t  o  t  he  J  e W  8 : 
4)  "  No  man- 
ner of  duress 
will  be  im|M>s»sJ 
upon  our  Jewish 
subjects  forcing 
them  to  change 
their  faith,  ami 
they  will  not  he 
hindered  in  the 
free  observance 
of  their  religions  rites.  Their  synagogues  will 
la-  respected,  anil  protected  from  insult."  6) 
"  When  a  criminal  court  is  to  pronounce  the  pen- 
alty incurred  by  a  Jew,  Jewish  assessors  shall  Ite 
attached  to  the  siiid  court."  The  constitution  was 
abrogated  in  18<>4  in  consequence  of  a  revolution, 
which  entailed  great  suffering  on  several  Jewish 
communities,  especially  on  that  of  Sfax  ;  but  the 
constant  fear  of  foreign  interference  rendered  the 
government  very  circumspect  in  its  treatment  of  the 
Jews.  Since  1SN1  Tunis  has  l>ecn  n  dependency  of 
Fiance;  and  the  Jews  now  enjoy  the  same  rights  as 
their  Mohammedan  fellow  citizens. 

The  bulk  of  the  Jewish  population  of  the  regency, 
which  Handlers-  about  50. (KM)  souls,  is  found  in  the 
city  of  Tunis  falsmt  30.000  in  a  total  populate  >n  of 
180,000).   The  Jews  of  that  city  are 
Population  divided  into  two  distinct  communities: 
and  Or-     (1)  the  Tunsi,  which  comprises  the  tle- 
panization.  scendauts  of  the  first  settlers,  ami  (2) 
t  he  ( Irana  ( from  *  Granada"),  which  in- 
cludes the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese exiles,  and  of  Jews  of  Leghorn  ("Gorneyim") 


Interior  of  tbe  Ureal  Synagogue  at  Tunis.  Showing  Ark  of  the  biw. 
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who  settled  there  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  At  first,  owing  probably  to 
their  small  nuuibera.  the  Spanish  ami  Portuguese 
exiles  mixed  with  the  old  settlers:  but  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  formed  a  separate 
congregation  under  the  name  M  fylchal  Gcrush."  and 
worshiped  in  a  reserved  place  in  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue. The  new  congregation  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  Italian,  or  Leghorn,  Jews, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
had  its  own  synagogue  and  its  own  nihhig.  The 
two  congregations,  however,  were  united  in  so 
far  as  both  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  caid, 
both  contribu- 
ting to  the  com- 
munal revenues 
derived  from 
taxation  on  ar- 
ticles of  con- 
sumption, more 
especially  on 
meat  and  Pass- 
over bread.  A 
complete  separa- 
tion of  the  two 
congregations 
took  place  at  the 
end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century, 
when  the  Leg- 
born  Jews  estab- 
lished hutcber- 
shops  of  their 
own,  refusing  to 
pay  tin-  high  tax 
on  meat.  This 
naturally  pro- 
voked bad  feel- 
ings on  the  part 
of  the  Tuiisi 
congregation, 
which  now  had 
to  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  this 
tax.  At  last,  in 
1741.  the  two 
congregations 
entered  into  an 
agreement  ac- 
cording to  which 
the  Tunsi  was  to 
pay  two-thirds 

of  the  taxes  and  the  Grana  the  remaining  third.  The 
Grana  congregation  remained  under  the  authority  of 
the  caid  until  1824,  when  Husain  Bey  officially  rec- 
ognized its  nutonomy. 

The  intellectual  condition  of  the  Tunisian  Jews 
kept  pace  with  their  political  progress.  Even  In 
the  seventeenth  century  then- were  prominent  rabbis 
ami  scholars  In  the  city  of  Tunis  and  in  Gerlia.  In 

the  middle  of  that  century  a  descend- 
Rabbis  and  ant  of  Zemah  Durau  willed  at  Tunis 
Scholars,   and  established  a  Talmud  Torah  which 

produced  many  Talmudie  scholars. 
Isaac  Lombroso,  who  officiated  as  chief  rnhld  of  Tunis 


Jews  of  Tunis  Id  Native  Cuetuuiu. 


commentary,  entitled  "Zera'  Yizhak."  on  different 
sections  of  the  Talmud ;  this  work,  which  appeared 
|Misthumously  in  1768,  is  the  only  Hebrew  hook 
which  has  as  yet  been  published  in  Tunis.  I»m 
broso's  successor  as  chief  rabbi  was  Mas'ud  Raphael 
Alfasi.  who,  conjointly  with  his  sons  Hayyim  and 
Solomon,  published  the  "Mishha  de  Habuta"  in 
Joseph  Caro's  Shulhan  'Aruk  (Leghorn.  1805). 
Among  other  rabbis  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
Nathan  ben  Abraham  Rurgel,  author  of  "Hok 
Natan,"  novel  lie  and  explanations  on  the  mishnaic 
order  Kodashim  ami  the  treatise  Horayot,  etc. .  and 
Elijah   I.Ial  Vita   Burgel.  author  of  "Migdanot 

Natan,"  novellte 
on  various  Tal- 
mudie treatises. 
Tin- most  promi- 
nent rabbis  of 
the  nineteenth 
century  were: 
Joseph  Burgel, 
author  of  "Ze- 
ra" dc-Yosef,n 
on  the  Tosafot; 
Isaac  Tayylb, 
author  of  *"Erek 
!ia  Shulhan. "  on 

the  Shulhan 
'Aruk,  "Huk- 
kot  ha-Pesab." 
on  the  laws  of 
Passover,  and 
"  Waweha  'Am- 
mudim."  on  the 
"SeferYereim" 
of  EUc/.er  of 
Met  7.  ;  J  ml  a  h 
Nijar.  author  of 
"Obole  Yehu- 
dah,"  on  the 
Sifre,  "Shehut 
Yehudah."  on 
the  Mekilta, 
"Alfe  Yehu- 
dah," on  the 
treatise  Bhebu- 
*ot,  "  M  o-  ad  o 
Adonai."  on  the 
8  e  m  a  g .  and 
"Sinihat  Yehu- 
da b ,  "  on  the 
small  Talmudie 

treatises:  Joshua  liases:  Nathan  Burgel:  Samuel 
Sefag;  Aaron  ha  Kohen  Mopadar;  Abraham  lia- 
Kohen  Tanuji;  Samuel  Sefag;  Abraham  Hajjaj : 
Moses  Knitted ,  Nissim  Marik;  and  Hai  Bismut. 
The  Tunisian  rabbit  possess  full  judicial  power 
in  all  civil  and  commercial  matters,  and  even  in 
criminal  cases  if  the  crime  committed  is  not  one 
that  calls  for  capita  I  punishment.  The  community 
of  Tunis  possesses  t  wenty-seven  synagogues,  among 
which  the  Great  Synagogue  of  the  Tunsi  congrega- 
tion, and  that  of  the  Portuguese,  are  very  targe. 
The  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Tunis  include  some  ti nan- 
ciers  and  a  number  of  persons  following  liberal  pro- 


from  about  1710  to  1752,  was  the  author  of  a  I  fessions,  but  they  are  mostly  engaged  in  commerce, 
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in  petty  traffic,  and  especially  in  brokerage.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  nurulK'rof  persons  who  follow 
various  handicrafts. 

The  other  communities  of  the  regency  of  Tunis 
are:  Bizerta,  with  a  Jewish  population  of  about 
600  persons :  Gabes,  with  500  Jews;  Gerba,  having 

4,500  Jews  and  six  synagogues:  Go- 
Other  Com-  letta,  4iM)  Jews  and  one  synagogue ; 
munitiea.    Keif,  with  450  Jews,  one  synagogue  ; 

Mehdia,  100  Jews;  Monastir,  con- 
taining 500  Jews  and  oue  synagogue ;  Nabel,  hav- 
ing 1,500  Jews:  Porta  Farina,  1.500  Jews;  Baa 
fl-Jabel,  with  600  Jews  and  two  synagogues;  Soli- 
man,  700  Jews;  and  Busa,  with  a  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  600  souls.  Schools  for  children  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Alliance  Israelite  I'nivcrsellc  at  Tunis. 
Mehdia,  Busa,  and  several  other  places;  special 
schools  for  Jews  were  established  by  the  government 


brated  with  gn-at  pomp,  and  the  rabbis  proclaim 
publicly  full  absolution  from  all  sins.  Passover 
cakes,  as  made  in  other  countries,  are  wholly  un- 
known to  thcTunsi,  but  they  use  a  peculiar  method 
of  their  own  in  fashioning  the  unleavened  dough 
into  sticks,  by  joining  the  ends  of  which  the  cakes 
are  made  in  the  form  of  rings. 

The  Tunsi  pronounce  Hebrew  largely  accord- 
ing to  the  phonetic  rules  of  Arabic.  No  distinction 
is  made  between  the  long  and  short  vowels;  the 
"kame?"  is  always  pronounced  as  "5."  The  pro- 
nunciation of  the  "  zere  "  resembles  more  the  "  hirik." 
while  that  of  the  "segol  "  approaches  the  "  pa  tab." 
The  Q  and  the  2  are  often  confounded  in  pronuncia- 
tion. No  distinction  |r  made  between  the  "shewn  " 
quiescent  and  the  u  shewa  "  mobile.  Very  peculiar  is 
their  custom  of  separating  the  Sabbatical  sections 
"Mattot  u-Mas"c  "  at  times  when  elsewhere  they  are 


.trWISH  OMKTERT  AT  TTSI8. 
i  •  |.hn4.«r.|.|.  lit  Ux  |   n  ill  ii  .4  Dr.  Mul'll  rUkWrc.  N».  YnrkJ 


at  Sfax  and  Gabtta.  The  superior  hygienie  condi- 
tions prevailing  among  the  Jews  of  Tunis,  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  nationalities,  CailSCt]  great 
surprise  to  the  French  military  physicians  Tcstiviut 
and  licinliugcr.  Instituting  an  inquiry  into  the 
number  of  deaths  caused  by  tuberculosis  among  the 
variouE  races  of  the  regency,  tiny  found  that  from 
1JW4  to  1900  the  death-rate  among  the  Mussulmans 
was  11.30  per  1,000  inhabitants;  among  the  Euro, 
peans,  5. 18;  and  among  the  Jews  only  0.7">  ("  RpVUe 
d'Hygiene."  xxii.,  No.  11). 
Tlie  Tunsi  preserve  many  peculiar  religious  cus- 
toms which  lire  not  followed  elsewhere 
Religious'  Their  ritual,  especially  for  the  divine 
Customs,  servire  on  festivals,  differs  from  the 
Scphardic  us  well  as  from  the  Ashke- 
nazic.  Some  of  the  prayers  are  in  Arabic.  The 
first  of  every  mouth  the  Yom  Kippur  gnfnn  is  cclc- 


ruid  iiigether.  and  vice  versa.  Contrary  to  the  Ma*o- 
rah.  the  section  Mishpatini  is  subdivided  by  the  Tunsi 
into  two  sections,  the  first  bearing  the  title  of  "Mish- 
patim,"  and  the  Second  that  of  Im  Kcsef."  Likewise 
another  order  is  adopted  in  reading  the  Haftarol. 
With  regard  to  tin-examination  of  tliclungsofslaugh- 
tered  animal h  ("  bedikafa  ").  the  Tunsi  <lo  not  follow 
the  regulations  of  Joseph  Caro,  but  an  older  autuor- 
ity,  whose  prescriptions  are  less  rigid. 

HriuVfl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  are  not  uncnmmnn 
nmong  the  Tunsi.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  ticr- 
formed  by  a  rabbi,  nnd  usually  takes  place  in  the 
synagogue.  The  bride  nnd  bridegroom  are  seated 
on  «  hairs  placed  on  a  table,  and  a  (allit  covers  the 
hrnids  of  both.  Two  witnesses  stand  one  on  each  side, 
while  the  officiating  rabbi  takes  his  position  in  front 
of  the  table,  with  the  prayer-book  in  one  hand  and 
the  cup  of  blessing  in  the  other.    It  Is  customary 
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among  the  Tunsi  women  to  appear  every  Friday  in 
the  cemetery  with  a  small  earthen'  jar  containing 
slaked  lime,  and  a  brush,  with  which  they  clean  and 
whitewash  the  tombstone*  of  their  relatives  and 
friends.  The  cemetery  is  usually  outside  the  city 
walls,  and,  not  being  enclosed.  Is  frequently  en- 
tered by  animals;  the  tombs,  which  are  built  of 
brick  and  mortar,  are  tint,  and  not  more  than  six 
inches  above  the  ground.    See  Cautiiaok. 

BlHLioniuriiT  :  h.  Atlrikam.  The  I'trxtut  Stute  n(  the  Jew* 
lit  the  llailmu  Stflf«».  10T5:  M<>nmn.  ht'irkt  ihyli  Stati 
tl'Alfjeri.  TunM,  Tniutli,  e  .Vururoi.  London,  1TK4:  Marcus 
Ktooher,  Title  tint  IViJiunoi,  Prajruc  1*17:  l».  I'azfa.  Ktvni 
ntrVHMoirt,  tie*  lunflitet  tie  TuiiMr.  I'urlM.  IKS*;  K.  Mer- 
rier, llMnlre  tie  CAfriipie  SeiHentrumnle,  I.  107.  I'uriit, 
1KH8;  (iriu.  (ie*eh.  v.  ZM  ft  «•.,.;  vl.  «,  » «r  r.Ur/*r  A*h- 
kenaxl.  In  lla-Ulmwn,  II.  1*1  el  •*•>/.,  ill.  rt  rt  *«/..  Iv.  75  ft 
«•»/.,  v.  VM\el  tui)..  v|.  H5  rt  neti.;  Freuiul,  \'wn  Tntietiivheii 
Jutleiilhuni.  in  Ymhurun.  Iv, 
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toirnal,  Ittrtuiilea  i! 
L  Bk. 

TUB,  NAPHTALI  WOLF :  Russian  Hebra- 
ist: born  at  Wilna;  died  there  May  29.  1888  (accord- 
ing to  Zeltlin.  June  8, 1884).  Tur  settled  in  Warsaw, 
where  he  taught  Hebrew  and  several  modern  lan- 
guages. He  was  u  talented  poet  ;  but,  owing  to  his 
untimely  death,  most  of  his  productions  remain 
unpublished.  Of  those  which  have  been  printed 
may  be  mentioned:  -  Ha-Yobcl  "  (in  "Ha-Asif."!. 
1-10),  a  long  poem  in  honor  of  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
flore's  centenary  ;  "G*  beret  ha  licshbon  " ;  aud  "El 
ha  Ishshah"  (ib.  il.  550-5(5 I ).  Seven]  of  his  poems 
are  published  in  Gottlobers  -  Ha-Hoker  Or." 

Bibliography  :  «n-.4#(/.  It.  7H3;  Zeltlln.  ttlhl.  PtNt-Jfamfeta. 
p.  400. 
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" :  Italian  city  on  the  River  Po:  formerly 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  and  later  of  the 
kiugdom  of  Sardinia;  now  (1905)  the  chief  city  of 
the  province  of  like  name.  Jews  were  admitted  to 
Turin  in  1424,  probably  because  they  loaned  money 
at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  Christians.  The 
first  Jew  to  settle  with  his  family  in  the  city  in  that 
rear  was  Ella  Alamaudi.  A  statute  of  Amadetis 
VIII.,  dated  June  17. 1430,  obliged  the  Jews  of  the 
duchy  to  wear  a  badge  of  red  cloth  on  the  shoulder, 
forbade  them  to  live  among  Christians,  aud  prohib- 
ited them  from  building  new  synagogues,  besides  im- 
posing other  restrictions.  The  Jews  were  now  com- 
pelled to  live  in  the  Via  San  Tommaso,  near  the 
so-called  "  Gamelotto."  About  this  time  originated 
the  treaty  or  agreement  between  the  duke  of  Savoy 
Bnd  the  Hebrews.  It  was  made  for  ten  years  only, 
but  was  renewable;  it  guaranteed  to  the  Jews  free- 
dom of  residence  in  Turin,  and  regulated  their 
rights  and  privileges.  Amadeus,  besides,  promul- 
gated a  special  decree  forbidding  Christians  to  kill, 
wound,  or  flog  the  Hebrew  residents,  or  to  disturb 
them  In  their  religious  worship  or  festivals. 

The  reign  of  Emmanuel  Philibert  (1553-80)  fell 
In  a  disastrous  period  for  all  the  Italian  Jews.  Those 
of  Piedmont  alternately  received  concessions  and 
suffered  persecutions,  according  to  the  duke's  need 
of  money.  On  July  19,  1560.  Emmanuel  Philibert 
decreed  the  expulsion  of  all  Jews  from  his  domin- 
ions; but  their  own  entreaties  and  the  intercession 
in  their  behalf  by  the  Duchess  Marghcrita 


secured  for  them  a  respite  of  four  months.  One 
of  the  duke  s  councilors.  Negron  de  Negri  of  Genoa, 
urged  his  master  to  renew  the  decreo  of  expulsion 
and  to  insist  upon  the  departure  of  the  Jews  within 

ten  days.    Fortunately,  however,  the 
Under  Em- kindly  intervention  of  an  official  at 
manuel    the  ducal  tribunal  obtained  the  revo- 
Philibert.  ration  of  the  decree;  and  the  duke 

made  an  agreement  with  the  Jews  under 
which  they  were st ill  permitted  t<>  inhabit  Piedmont. 
Very  soon  after,  however  (Oct.,  15(56),  Emmanuel 
PhililKTt  again  issued  a  decree  ordering  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Jews  from  his  domains  within  a  space  of 
fifteen  days  unless  they  paid  down  40,000  gold 
florins.  The  Jews  at  once  quitted  his  dominions,  lint 
on  the  payment  of  half  the  sum  demanded  they 
were  permitted  to  return.  They  then  executed  a 
new  agreement  under  which  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  pay  a  yearly  tax  of  1,500  gold  florins.  Uy 
another  decree  (Sept.  4,  1572)  Emmanuel  Philibert, 
at  the  request  of  Vitale  Sacerdoli,  introduced  some 
favorable  alterations  into  the  statutes  of  Amadeus 
VIII.  Among  other  things,  the  Jews  were  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  right  of  uliazakah"and  of  owning  real 
estate.  Simon,  a  brother  of  Sacerdoti,  was  sent  by 
the  duke  in  the  same  year  to  Constantinople  to  pro 
pose  the  establishment  of  a  consulate  there.  Em- 
manuel Philibert  furthermore  granted  the  Jews  the 
right  of  assembling  once  a  year  (for  religious  pur 
poses),  and  of  owning  a  special  piece  of  land  as  a 
cemetery. 

At  Plillibert's  death  his  son,  Charles  Emman- 
uel I.,  ascended  the  throne  (1580-1680).  Cardinal 
Borromeo  of  Milan  urged  him  to  expel  the  He- 
brews again  from  his  dominions.  He  yielded,  how 
ever,  to  the  entreaties  of  the  latter,  and  made  a 
new  contract  with  them,  allowing  them  to  remain 
In  the  country  on  certain  conditions.  He  also  con- 
firmed the  privileges  granted  them  by  his  father, 
and  placed  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  spe- 
cially appointed  Judge  called  the  " conservatore. ■ 
The  first  "conservatore"  was  the  senator  Gasparo 
Tesauro,  Marquis  of  Fossituio.  Charles  Emmanuel 
also  repealed  the  obligation,  imposed  on  the  Jews  in 
1500,  of  paying  a  yearly  sum  of  25  scud  I  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  university  on  St.  Catherine's  Day.  He 
twice  renewed  the  decree  forbidding  Christians  to 
molest  the  Jews  or  to  offend  them  by  disturbing 
their  religious  functions  (Dec.  15,  1(508,  and  Oct, 
20.  1(510).  In  the  first  instance  he  also  agreed,  on 
condition  of  a  donation  of  60,000  scudi  payable 
in  twelve  years  lieginning  with  1(504.  that  the  Jews 
should  engage  unmolestedly  in  trade  and  commerce, 
and  should  uot  be  more  heavily  taxed  than  other  citi- 
zens. Further,  he  allowed  them  to  lend  on  pledges, 
which  had  been  forbidden  them  by  Amadeus  VIII. 

This  was.  however,  regulated  by  spe- 
In  the  Sev-  eial  laws.  The  tribunals  were  required 
enteenth    to  recognize  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Century.    Iiooks  in  which  the  Jews  entered  their 

contracts.  Permission  was  further 
granted  the  Jews  to  meet  twice  a  year  to  elect  their 
leaders  and  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  the  tribute 
due  the  state.  In  order  to  raise  this  tribute  the 
Jewish  community  was  allowed  to  tax  all  Hebrews 
who  came  to  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  state. 
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Physicians  and  surgeons  were  allowed  to  follow 
their  professions,  subject,  however,  to  the  consent 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Turin.  Finally,  he  granted 
u  full  pardon  for  all  crimes,  offenses,  anil  infractions 
of  the  law  committed  up  to  the  day  of  publication 
of  the  decree  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  2.000 
ducats  volunteered  by  certain  members  of  the  com- 
munity, namely,  O.  Lattes,  M.  Janicli,  C.  and  S. 
Melle,  and  8.  Brisa,  who  were  afterword  exempted 
from  wearing  the  distinctive  badge.  In  Aug.,  1612, 
a  Jew  named  Leone  Segro  wos  murdered  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  ghetto.  The  Jews  accused  of  this 
deed  were  liberated  on  the  payment  of  80.000  "du- 
cantotii."  In 
1014  all  sen- 
tences then  be- 
ing served  were 
remitted  in  con- 
sequence of  the 
payment  of 
18.000  -ducan- 
toni." 

In  1618  the 
Jewish  co  m  - 
muuity  of  Pied- 
mont was  united 
with  that  of  the 
city  and  terri- 
tory of  Nizza. 
In  1006  the  resi- 
de n  c e  of  the 
Jews  was 
chauged,  aud 
the  district  at 
that  time  called 
"Sun  Giovanni 
di  Dio  "  was  as- 
signed to  them. 
In  1640  Victor 
Amadous  I.,  at 
the  request  of 
M.  Treves.  L. 
Lattes,  and  A. 
Levi,  confirmed 
all  the  rights 
ami  privileges 
granted  to  the 
Jews  by  his 
predecessors. 
At  the  instance 
of  the  Jewish  community,  which  presented  him 
with  !i,.'i(M>  lire,  these  privileges  were  further  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Charles  Emmanuel  II.  in  1602.  In  1680,  by 
an  order  of  the  regent,  Modama  Rcale,  dated  Aug.  12. 
1670,  the  site  of  the  ghetto  was  again  changed,  tins 
time  to  the  quarter  of  Ik-atus  Amadcus;  and  here  the 
Jews  continued  to  dwell  until  1828,  in  which  year 
certain  wealthy  families  obtained  leave  to  reside  be- 
yond the  ghetto  limits.  In  1706  the  Jewish  cemetery 
situated  near  the  arsenal  was  destroyed  by  the 
chances of  war,  and  the  Jews  obtained  leave  to  bury 
l  heir  dead  in  San  Giovanni  di  Dio,  abandoned  in  1680 
(in  1782  this  cemetery  became  part  of  the  Vanchiglia 
district,  near  the  River  Po;  and  at  length,  in  1*54. 

it  was  incorporated  with  the  en  nun  on  cemetery). 


In  the 
Eighteenth 
Century. 


Tbe  Synapoirue  at  Turin.  Italy. 


The  condition  of  the  Jews  of  Piedmont  was  no 
belter  during  the  eighteenth  century,  owing  to  the 
intolerant  spirit  shown  by  the  papal  government 
Indeed,  their  legal  status  became  in  some  respects 
considerably  worse.  For  instance,  Victor  Amadeus 
II.  wished  to  deprive  them  of  the 
power  of  acquiring  landed  property, 
lie  therefore  enforced  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  years  1728, 1729,  and  1770, 
which,  like  so  many  of  the  ducal  laws, 
were  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Jews.  A  certain 
Luigi  Pisani  of  Jerusalem,  formerly  a  rabbi,  but 
later  converted  to  Christianity,  preached  a  sermon 

to  the  Jews  of 
Turin  on  Feb.  7, 
1716,  in  the 
church  of  San 
Francesco  di  Pa- 
ola,  to  demon- 
strate to  them 
"the  blindness, 
error,  and  false- 
ness which  en- 
veloped them." 
In  1780  there 
were  about  1,500 
Jews  in  Turin. 

The  first  indi- 
cations of  the 
approach  of 
better  times  for 
the  Jews  came 
with  the  French 
Revolution ;  but 
the  provisional 
Austro-Kussian- 
Picdmontesc 
government 
(May,  1709)  de- 
manded a  strict- 
er observance  of 
all  the  laws  and 
regulations  than 
hod  been  exact- 
ed of  the  Jews 
before  the  Revo- 
lution, and  sub- 
jected the  en- 
tire community 
lo  heavy  penal- 
lies  for  the  slightest  infraction.  On  the  return 
of  French  domination,  the  Jews  of  Turin  obtained 
from  the  imperial  government  equality  with  their 
Freuch  coreligionists;  but  upon  the  restoration  t he- 
old  restrictions  soon  came  into  force  again.  Jewish 
students  were  expelled  from  the  schools;  and  the 
proprietary  classes  were  allowed  live  years  in  which 
to  sell  their  possessions.  At  length,  by  a  decree 
dated  March  6.  1816,  Victor  Emmanuel  I  finally  ex- 
empted the  Jews  from  wearing  a  distinctive  badge, 
and  gave  them  full  liberty  to  engage  in  trade,  com- 
merce, and  the  useful  arts.  They  were  Still  ex- 
cluded, however,  from  the  universities,  from  munic- 
ipal offices,  and  from  the  administration  of  works  of 
charity.  But  better  time*  were  approaching.  In 
1848  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Dell'  Emuncipazionc 
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Civile  dcgl'  Israeliti,"  by  the  Marquis  Massimo  d'A- 
zcglio  of  Turiu,  later  minister  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  appeared  in  Florence,  aud 
Eman-     was  followed  by  the  statute  of  March 

cipation.  4  of  that  year.  On  July  19,  1848,  a 
law  was  passed  declaring  the  equal- 
ity of  Jews  with  other  citizens. 

The  following  rabbis  of  note  were  natives  of 
Turin:  sixteenth  century:  Nethaneel  ben  Bhab- 
bcilmi  ha-Dani;  seventeenth  century :  Joseph  Calvo, 
Daniel  ben  Joseph  Calvo,  and  Joseph  ben  Michael 
Havenna;  eighteenth  century :  Joshua  Colon,  Isaac 
Formiggini,  Abraham  Sanson  ben  Jacob  ha  Levi 
Pubini,  Michel  Solomon  Jonah,  Gabriel  Pontrcmoli, 
Jacob  ben  Joshua  Benzion  Segre,  Abraham  ben 
Judah  Segre,  Daniel  Valabrega;  nineteenth  cen- 
tury :  Abraham  do  Cologua,  Felice  Bachi,  Elijah 
Aaron  Latles,  Samuel  Solomon  Olper,  Isaiah  Foil 
Lelio  della  Torre,  Sabbato  Graziadio  Treves,  Giusep- 
pe Lutes,  Samud  Ghiron,  G.  Foa,  and  G.  Bolaflio. 

The  Jews  of  Turin  in  1901  numbered  5,700. 

Hi-  i:.»rnv:  M.  Flnzl.  In  ItivMn  Inrtulitita.  I.  226  it  *tq.\ 

Minumi.  /fidfrr.paMUn :  <>.  Saeenlutl,  In  VrmrUUi  UratlUico, 
1901.  pp.  iAa  rt  w>/.:  Vnllno,  Coitdlxiont  tliuriilirht 
/wurJiM  in  IHtmontt  1'rtmn  ilrW  EmanetiMuUmr,  Turin, 
J.wnh  ha-Kohen.  'Km  If  k,umha,  «I.  Wiener.  r>p.  1U2, 
ltfi,  li8:  It.  £.  J.  v.  211. 

s.  U.  C. 

T'JRKEY  :  Empire  of  southeastern  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  For  present  purposes  Turkey  is 
taken  to  mean  that  part  of  Europe  which  is  directly 
under  Ottoman  rule,  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  Mesopotamia  Sykia  and  Pal- 
kstink,  although  under  the  direct  administration  of 
(lie  Porte,  and  Auabia  arc  considered  as  distinct 
countries,  and  have  been  so  treated  in  The  Jewish 

Ekcyclopkdia. 

Jews  have  lived  in  Turkey  from  very  early  times. 
Tradition  says  that  there  was  a  colony  of  them  in 
TlicsMiily  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and 
later  they  are  found  scattered  throughout  the  east- 
ern Human  empire  (sec  ArmiAxon.K ;  Byzantine 
Empiue).  The  first  Jewish  colony  in  Turkey  proper 
was  at  Bucsa,  the  original  Ottoman  capital.  Ac- 
cording to  one  tradition,  when  Sultan  Urkhan  con- 
quered the  city  (13*^6)  he  drove  out  its  former  inhab- 
itants iiml  repeopled  it  with  Jews  from  Damascus 
and  the  Byzantine  empire.  These  Jews  received  a 
flrmun  permitting  them  to  build  a  synagogue;  and 

this  edifice  still  exists,  being  the  old  - 
Early      est  in  Turkey.    The  Jews  lived  in  a 
History,    separate  quarter  called  uYahudi  Ma 

halcssi."  Outside  of  Brusa  they  were 
allowed  to  live  in  any  part  of  the  country;  and  on 
payment  of  the  "kharaj,"  the  capital  ion  tax  re- 
quired of  all  non-Moslem  subjects  (we  below),  they 
might  own  land  and  houses  in  the  city  or  country. 

i  nder  Sultan  Murad  I.  (1360-89)  the*Turks crossed 
over  into  Europe,  and  the  Jews  of  Thrace  and  Thes- 
saly  came  under  Ottoman  dominion.  The  change 
was  a  welcome  one  to  them,  as  their  new  Moslem 
rulers  treated  them  with  much  more  toleration  and 
justice  than  they  had  received  from  the  Christian 
Byzantines.  The  Jewscven  asked  their  cobelievers 
from  Brusa  to  come  over  and  teach  them  Turkish, 
I  hat  they  might,  the  quicker  adapt  themselves  to 
I  he  new  conditions.    The  Jewish  community  of 


Adrianople  began  to  flourish,  and  Its  yeshibah  at- 
tracted pupils  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Turkey, 

but  also  from  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Fourteenth  Russia.    The  grand  rabbi  at  Adria- 
and       uople  administered  all  the  communities 
Fifteenth    of  Rumelia.    About  fifty  years  after 
Centuries,   the  conquest  of  Adrianople  a  converted 

Jewish  Moslem,  Torlak  Kiamal  by 
name,  took  part  in  an  insurrection  of  dervishes  and 
preached  communistic  doctrines,  for  which  he  was 
lianged  by  Sultan  Mohammed  I.  (1413-21). 

Sultan  Murad  II.  (1421-51)  was  favorably  inclined 
toward  the  Jews;  and  with  his  reign  began  for  them 
a  period  of  prosperity  which  lasted  for  two  centu- 
ries and  which  is  uncqualed  in  their  history  in  any 
other  country.  Jews  held  influential  positions  at 
court;  they  engaged  unrestrictedly  in  trade  and 
commerce;  they  dressed  and  lived  as  they  pleased; 
and  they  traveled  at  their  pleasure  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Murad  II.  had  a  Jewish  body-physi- 
cian, Ishak  Pasha,  entitled  "  hakim  bashi "  (physician- 
in-chief),  to  whom  the  ruler  granted  a  Bpecial  firman 
exempting  his  family  and  descendants  from  all 
tuxes.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  loug  line  of 
Jewish  physicians  who  obtained  power  and  influ- 
ence at  court.  The  same  sultan  created  also  an  army 
corps  of  non-Moslems  called  "gharibah  "  (=  "stran- 
gers''); and  to  this  Jews  also  were  admitted  when 
they  were  unable  to  pay  the  kharaj. 

Murad 's  successor,  Mohammed  the  Conqueror 
(1451-81),  issued  three  days  after  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  a  proclamation  inviting  all  former  in- 
habitants  to  return  to  the  city  without  fear.  Jews 
were  allowed  to  live  freely  in  the  new  capital  as 
well  as  in  the  other  cities  of  the  empire.  Permission 
was  granted  them  to  build  synagogues  and  schools 
and  to  engage  in  trade  and  commerce  without  re- 
strictions of  any  kind.  The  sultan  invited  Jews 
from  the  Morea  to  settle  in  Constantinople;  and  he 
employed  Jewish  soldiers.  His  minister  of  finance 
C  defter-dar  '*)  was  a  Jewish  physician  named  Ya'- 
kub,  and  his  body -physician  was  nlso  a  Jew,  Moses 
Hamon,  of  Portuguese  origin.  The  latter  likewise 
received  a  firman  from  the  sultan  exempting  his 
family  and  descendants  from  taxes. 

It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  office  of  hakarn  bashi 
of  Constantinople  came  to  have  so  much  importance. 

Moses  Capsai.i  was  the  first  to  fill  the 
Office       position,  being  appointed  thereto  by 
ofRakam   the  sultan.    He  took  his  place  in  the 
Bashi.      Turkish  divan,  or  state  council,  beside 

the  mufti,  or  chief  of  the  Ulcma,  and 
above  the  Greek  patriarch.  He  was  the  official 
representative  of  the  Jews  before  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment: he  apportioned  and  collected  their  taxes, 
appointed  rabbis,  acted  as  judge,  and  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  communities  generally. 
After  Capsali  the  Jews  themselves  elected  their  chief 
rabbi,  the  government  ratifying  their  choice  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form. 

Another  celebrated  rabbi  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Mohammed  the  Great  was  Mordccai  b. 
Eliezer  Comtino.  Karaites  as  well  as  Rabbinites 
studied  under  him.  The  former,  although  having 
been  the  most  influential  element  among  the  Jews 
during  the  Byzantine  empire,  had  now  fallen  into 
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such  a  state  of  ignorance  that  for  a  full  century  they 
had  produced  no  author  of  repute  and  had  been 
Obliged  to  turn  to  the  Kubbinites  for 
Comtino    instruction.  They  were  stirred  to  new 
and  the     life,  however,  by  the  increase  in  their 
Karaites,    numbers  through  immigration  from 
Poland    and    the    Crimea,    and  by 
contact  with  the  Babbinites;  and  they  used  their  new 
enetgy  in  disagreeing  among  themselves,  notably  in 
regard  to  a  reform  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath 

light  and  about  tl  Id  question  of  Hie  calendar  (sec 

Kauaitksi.  Certain  Habbinites.  therefore,  partic- 
ularly Gedaliah  ibn  Ynbya.  thought  the  proper  time 
had  come  to  effect  a  reconciliation  lietwcen  the  two 
parties.  Mordecai  Comtino  spoke  with  respect  of 
the  Karaites:  ami  the  Karaites  and  Habbinites  who 
studied  under  him  acquired  tolerance  as  well  as 
knowledge.  The  Habbinilc  teachers  Enoch  Saporta. 
Eliezcr  Capsali,  ami  Elijah  lia-Uvi  made  their  Ka- 
raite pupils  promise  not  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  Talmudic  authorities,  and  to  observe  the  Hab- 
binite  festivals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grand  rabbi, 
Moses  Capsali.  was  sttongly  opposed  to  any  affilia- 
tion of  the  two  parties,  holding  that  Karaites  ought 
not  to  be  instructed  in  the  Talmud,  since  they  re- 
jected it.  His  successor,  Elijah  Mizmhi,  was  more 
tolerant,  and  used  all  his  intiuence  to  preserve 
friendly  relations.  The  Karaite  community,  how- 
ever, became  more  and  more  isolated.  Many  of  its 
members  went  to  the  Crimea;  and  those  who  were 
left  lived  in  a  separate  quarter  walled  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  Jews. 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Turkey  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  so  prosperous 
and  in  such  contrast  to  the  hardships  endured  by 
their  fellow  Israelites  in  Germany  and 
Isaac      Europe  generally  that  Isaac  Zarfati, 
?arfati's    a  Jew  who  had  settled  in  Turkey,  was 
Letter.      moved  to  send  a  circular  letter  to  the 
Jewish  communities  in  Germany  and 
Hungary  inviting  their  members  to  emigrate  to 
Turkey.    The  letter  is  preserved  in  the  Bihliothcquc 
Nationale  at  Paris  (Ancien  Fonds,  No.  291).  It 
gives  a  glowing  description  of  the  lot  of  Jews  in 
turkey  (for  its  date  see  Grfltz,  "Gesch."  viii.,  note 
6).    JJarfati  says: 

"  Turkey  Ik  a  land  In  whlrh  n.Khlng  I*  lacking.  If  you  wish, 
all  run  go  well  with  you.  Ttirouirh  Turkey  you  ran  safely  reach 
the  Holy  Land.  I*  It  not  better  to  live  under  Moslems  than 
under  Christians?  Mere  you  may  wear  the  nnest  muff*.  Here 
every  one  may  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  flg-tree.  In  Chrbilen- 
dom.  however,  you  miiy  not  venture  to  dress  your  rhlldren  In 
red  or  tilue  without  exposing  them  to  the  dangerof  being  beaten 
blue  or  Bayed  red." 

This  letter  caused  an  influx  into  Turkey  of  Ashke 
nazic  Jews,  who  soon  became  amalgamated  with  the 
earlier  Jewish  inhabitants. 

The  greatest  influx  of  Jews  into  Turkey,  how- 
ever, occurred  during  the  reign  of  Mohammed's  suc- 
cessor, Bayazid  II.  (1 181-1512).  after  the  expulsion 

of  the  Jews  from  Spain  ami  Portugal. 
Effects  of  That  ruler  recognized  the  advantage 
Expulsion  to  his  country  of  this  accession  of 
from8pain.  wealth  anil  industry,  and  made  the 

Spanish  fugitives  welcome,  issuing 
orders  to  his  provincial  governors  to  receive  them 
hospitably.    The  sultan  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 


thus  at  the  Spanish  monarch's  stupidity  :  "Ye  call 
Ferdinand  u  wise  king— he  who  makes  his  land 
poor  and  ours  rich !  "  The  Jews  supplied  a  want  in 
the  Turkish  empire.  The  Turks  were  good  soldiers, 
but  were  unsuccessful  as  businessmen;  and  accord- 
ingly they  left  commercial  occupations  to  other 
nationalities.  They  distrusted  their  Christian  sub- 
jects, however,  on  account  of  their  sympathies  with 
foreign  powers;  hence  the  Jews,  who  had  no  such 
sympathies,  soon  became  the  business  agents  of  the 
country.  Coming  as  they  did  from  the  persecutions 
of  Europe,  Mohammedan  Turkey  seemed  to  them  a 
haven  of  refuge.  The  poet  Samuel  Usque  com  pa  red 
it  to  the  Bed  Sea.  which  the  Lord  divided  for  His 
people,  and  in  the  broad  waters  of  which  He  drowned 
their  troubles.  The  native  Turkish  Jews  helped 
their  persecuted  brethren  :  and  Moses  Capsali  levied 
a  tax  on  the  community  of  Constantinople,  the  pro 
cecils  of  which  were  applied  toward  freeing  Spanish 
prisoners. 

The  Spanish  Jews  settled  chiefly  in  Constant  inn 
'  pie.  Salonicn,  Adriunople,  Nicopolis,  Jerusalem.  Sa- 
fed,  Damascus,  and  Egypt,  and  in  Brusa.  Tokat.  and 
Amiisla  in  Asia  Minor.  Smyrna  was  not  settled  by 
them  until  later.  The  Jewish  population  at  Jerusa- 
lem increased  from  TO  families  in  1-188  to  1.500  ul  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  That  of  Safed 
increased  from  300  to  2.000  families  and  almost  stir 
passed  Jerusalem  in  importance.  Damascus  had  a 
Sephardic  congregation  of  500  fancies.  Constanti- 
nople had  a  Jewish  community  of  80,000  individuals 
with  forty  four  synagogues.  Bayazid  allowed  the 
Jews  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Golden  Horn. 
Egypt,  especially  Cairo,  received  a  large  number  of 
the  exiles,  who  soon  outnumbered  the  native  Jews 
(sec  Egypt).  The  chief  center  of  the  Sephardic 
Jews,  however,  was  Salonicn,  which  became  almost 
a  Spanish-Jewish  city  owing  to  the 
Sixteenth   fact  that  the  Spanish  Jews  soon  out 

Century,    numbered  their  coreligionists  of  other 
nationalities  and  even  the  original  na- 
tive inhabitants.    S|»auisli  became  the  ruling  tongue ; 
and  its  purity  was  maintained  for  about  a  century. 

The  Jews  introduced  various  arts  and  industries 
into  the  country.  They  instructed  the  Turks  in  the 
art  of  making  powder,  cannon,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  war,  and  thus  became  instruments  of  de- 
struction directed  against  their  former  persecutors. 
They  distinguished  themselves  also  as  physicians 
and  were  used  as  interpretersand  diplomatic  agents. 
Salim  I.  (1512-20).  the  successor  of  Bayazid  II.,  em- 
ployed a  Jewish  physician.  Joseph  Hamon.  This 
ruler  also  was  kind  to  the  Jews;  and  after  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  (1517)  he  appointed  Abraham  de 
Cabtko  to  the  position  of  master  of  the  mint  in  that 
country.  Salim  changed  the  administrative  system 
of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  and  abolished  the  office  of 
nagid.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Turkish 
Jews  were  in  favor  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  where- 
as the  orthodox  Moslems  opposed  it. 

Suhtimnn  the  Magnificent  (1520-66),  like  his  pred- 
ecessor Salim  I.,  had  a  Jewish  body-physician, 
Moses  Hamon  II..  who  accompanied  his  royal  mas- 
ter on  his  campaigns.  Turkey  at  this  time  was  at 
the  high-water  mark  of  its  power  and  influence  and 
was  feared  and  respected  by  the  great  powers  of 
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Europe.    lis  Jews  were  correspondingly  pros-nr 
ous.    They  held  positions  of  trust  ami  honor,  look 
part  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  ami  had  so  much 
influence  at  court  that  foreign  Chris* 
Under      tian    amlwssadors  were  frequently 
8ulaiman  eompcllc<i  to  ohlain  favors  through 
tho  Mag-    them.    Commerce  was  largely  in  their 
nificent.     hands;  ami  they  rivaled  Venice  in 
maritime  trade.     In  Constantinople 
they  owned  beautirul  houses  and  gardens  on  the 
slum  s  of  the  Bosporus.    In  loot  Nicolo  Nicolai, 
chamhcrlaiu  to  the  King  of  France,  who  accompa- 
nied  the  French  ambassador  to  Constantinople, 
dcserilx/d  the  .lews  in  Turkey  as  follows: 

"There  are  «"  manv  Jew*  throughout  Turkev,  and  In  Creeee 
especlallv.  thai  It  l»  a  great  marvel  and  downright  Incredible. 
They  I  urn-asp  dally  thn-ugh  the  eotnm.-nv,  motiey-changlng, 
and  peddling  which  they  eiirry  on  almost  everywhere  on  land 
and  on  water:  so  that  It  may  be  mid  truly  that  the  greater  part 
of  Ihe  i ■oriiiiK-n  ••  of  the  whole  <  litem  I*  In  their  hands.   In  Con- 
stantinople they  have  the  largest  bazars  and  stores,  with  the 
best  and  most  expensive  wares  of  all  kinds.    In  addition,  one 
meet*  among  them  many  skilled  artists  and  mechanicians,  espe- 
cially among  Ihe  Marantm.  who  some  years  ago  were  driven  out 
of  S|»ln  aisl  ]t>nugal.   These,  with  great  harm  and  Injury  to 
Christendom,  have  taught  the  Turks  to  make 
Nicolo      Implement*  of  war.  .  .  .  The  said  Je«»  have 
Nicolai'a    also  e*tahlt»hed  a  printing-press,  which  Is  a 
Account,    wonderful  thing  to  the  Turks.  They  print 
books  In  Latin,  tirerk.  Italian.  Syrlac.  and  He- 
brew :  but  In  Turkish  and  Arable  they  are  not  allowed  to  print. 
Besides,  they  know  moat  languages :  so  thai  Ihey  an'  employed 
as  Interpreters"  t"  Vtamrl  nella  Tutrhla,"  pp.  llS-ltt.  Venice. 
15N)>. 

Nicolai  also  mentions  Hamon  as  "a  person  of  great 
honor,  great  activity,  great  renown,  and  great 
wealth." 

If  one  recalls  the  warlike  activity  of  the  TtirkB  at 
this  time,  when  they  were  laying  siege  to  Vienna  and 
threatening  to  overrun  Europe,  the  full  significance 
of  Nicolai's  allusion  to  the  manufacture  of  imple- 
ments of  wnr  is  evident.  The  Jews  also  had  a  more 
direct  influence  on  the  making  of  war  and  of  peace 
through  the  diplomatic  negotiations  in  which  they 
took  part.  Moses  Hamon  influenced  the  sultan  in 
favorof  Donna  Oracia  Mendksia:  and  the  ruler  sent 
an  imperial  messenger  to  Venice  demanding  that 
the  authorities  set  her  at  liberty  and  allow  her 
to  proceed  to  Turkey.  She  and  her  nephew  Don 
Joseph  Nasi  at  once  took  a  prominent  part  in  Jew- 
ish affairs  in  Turkey.  Joseph,  through  his  wide 
business  connections  among  his  fellow  Marunos  in 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  was  able  to  furnish  the  sul- 
tan with  confidential  information  as  to  what  was 
taking  place  at  the  foreign  courts;  and  he  soon  be 
came  a  favorite  counselor.  The  sultan  was  induced 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Turkish  Jewish 
prisoners  at  Ancona;  anil  he  wrote  a  haughty  letter 
to  Paul  IV.  demanding  their  release.  In  revenge 
for  the  fate  of  the  other  .Tew sat  Ancona,  the  Turkish 
Jews,  led  by  Donna  Oracia  and  Joseph,  endeavored 
to  place  an  effective  boycott  upon  the  port  of  that 
city,  and  to  transfer  its  trade  to  Ferrara;  but  the 
scheme  fell  through  owing  to  lack  of  unity  among 
its  promoters.  Joseph's  influence  at  court  was  fur 
ther  strengthened  by  the  fact  thnt  he  openly  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  Sulaiman'a  son  Salim  to  the 
throne  at  a  time  when  the  succession  was  doubtful. 
He  thus  won  that  prince's  lasting  favor,  of  which  all 


the  later  intrigues  of  the  French  and  the  Venetian 
envoys  were  unable  to  deprive  him. 

Sulaiman  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews 
the  office  of  "kiahya"  or  Kaiiiya  <W"np).    It  was 
the  duty  of  this  official  to  represent 
Office  of    them  at  court  and  to  defend  them 
Kahiya.    against  injustice  and  oppression.  The 
llrst,  incumbent  of  the  office,  appointed 
by  the  sultan  himself,  was  Shcaltiel.   There  was  the 
more  need  for  such  a  defender,  since  the  Jews  in  the 
Turkish  empire  were  continually  Is-ing  harassed 
by  their  Christian  neighbors.    In  Amasia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  old  nccusation  of  ritual  murder  was  re- 
vived; and  several  Jews  were  slain.    Later,  when 
their  innocence  had  been  established,  the  cadi  in 
anger  put  to  death  some  of  the  Creeks  w  ho  had 
made  the  accusation.    Another  instance  of  the  kind 
led  Sulaiman  to  enact  u  law  under  which  all  future 
bl<MMi  accusations  should  be  tried  In-fore  the  sultan 
himself. 

Sulaiman  conferred  the  city  of  TilM-rias  and  its 
environs  upon  his  favorite  Joseph  Nasi;  and  the 
latter  at  one  time  planned  the  foundation  of  n  Jew  - 
ish colony  in  Palestine.  The  walls  of  Tiberias  w  ere 
rebuilt,  and  Joseph  invited  Jews  from  Europe,  even 
providing  ships  for  their  transportation  It  is  not 
known  how  many  responded  to  the  call;  but  the 
scheme  of  a  Jewish  colony  in  Tiberias  was  not 
realized,  and  Joseph  appears*  to  have  transferred  his 
interest  elsewhere. 

At  the  accession  of  Salim  II.  (156fl)  Josepn  was 
created  Duke  of  Naxos  and  of  thcCycladcs  Islands; 
but  he  continued  to  reside  at  Constantinople,  ap- 
pointing as  his  vicegerent  for  the  islands  a  Spanish 
nobleman  named  Coronelln.  Thus  in  less  than  100 
years  after  the  Jews  had  been  driven  out  of  Spain  a 
nobleman  of  that  realm  was  in  Jewish  employ.  In 
t  he  year  following  Salim 's  ncccssjon  an 

French     Austrian  embassy  was  commissioned 
Ships      to  call  on  Joseph  Nasi  and  offer  him 
Seized  by  a  fixed  salary  to  secure  his  good  gnices. 

Joseph  In  the  next  year  he  received  a  firman 
Nasi.  from  the  sultan  empowering  him  to 
seize* the  cargoes  of  French  ships  in 
Turkish  waters,  to  the  amount  of  the  debt  w  hich  the 
French  government  had  long  owed  to  the  Mcndcsia 
family  and  which  both  Sulaiman  and  Salim  had  un- 
successfully tried  to  collect  for  him.  In  1569  he 
finnlly  succeeded  in  reimbursing  himself  from  car 
goes  seized  in  the  port  of  Alexandria.  France  com- 
plaining and  protesting  in  vain.  Not  more  successful 
were  the  efforts  of  the  French  ambassador  to  under 
mine  Joseph's  position  at  the  Turkish  court  (see 
N  asi,  Jostcrn).  A  few  years  later  Joseph  succeeded 
in  Influencing  the  sultan  to  make  war  against  Venice 
because  of  Cyprus.  Joseph's  influeuce  with  the  sul- 
tan was  known  to  be  such  that  even  Christinn  rulers, 
applied  directly  to  him.  Emperor  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  as  did  also  Will- 
iam of  Orange,  the  latter  trying  to  induce  him  to 
declare  war  on  Spain.  This  move,  although  favored 
by  Don  Joseph,  was  opposed  by  the  grand  vizier 
Mohammed  Sokolli,  who  had  long  been  his  enemy. 
Joseph's  influence  ceased  at  the  death  of  Salim. 
when  the  rule  of  the  grand  viziers,  beginning  with 
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Joseph  Nasi's  place  was  taken  by  another  Jew. 
Solomon  Ashkenazi,  who,  although  remaining  more 
in  the  background,  and  working  through  the  grand 
viziers  instead  of  coming  directly  in  contact  with 
the  sultan,  was  even  more  influential  than  Jo- 
seph. Ashkenozi's  name  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  time  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  the  other  European  courts. 
The  war  with  Venice  which  had  been  begun  by  one 
Jew  was  terminated  by  another.  Ashkenazi,  who 
had  U'cu  working  in  behalf  of  peace  while  hostil- 
ities were  still  in  progress,  was  delegated  by  the 
Porte  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  and  was  sent  to 
Venice  for  that  purpose.  The  Venetians,  distasteful 
as  it  was  to  them,  were  obliged  to  receive  the  Jew 
with  all  the  honors  due  the  ambassador  of  so  power 
ful  a  nation  as  Turkey.  Ashkenazi  was  influential 
also  in  causing  the  choice  of  a  king  of  Poland  to  fall 
on  Henry  of  Anjou.  He  was  likewise  entrusted 
with  the  negotiations  for  a  peace  between  Spain  and 
Turkey. 

All  the  favor  shown  to  individual  Jews,  however, 
did  not  affect  the  lot  of  the  community  as  a  whole, 
whose  fate  depended  on  the  caprice  of  a  despotic 
rider.  Sultan  Murad  III.,  for  instance,  on  one  oc- 
casion ordered  the  execution  of  all  the 
Sumptuary  Jews  in  the  empire  merely  because  he 
Lawi,  was  annoyed  by  the  luxury  which 
they  displayed  in  their  clothing.  It 
was  only  after  the  intervention  of  Solomon  Ash- 
kenazi and  other  Influential  Jews  with  the  grand 
vizier,  seconded  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of 
mouey.  that  the  order  was  changed  into  a  law  re- 
stricting dress.  Thereafter  Jews  were  required  to 
wear  a  kind  of  cap  instead  of  a  turban,  and  to  refrain 
from  using  silk  in  making  their  garments. 

Certain  Jewesses  became  prominent  about  this 
time  as  physicians  and  Intriguers.  Esther  Kieka 
was  especially  famous  as  the  favorite  of  the  Vene- 
tian sultana  Bafla.  wife  of  Murad  III.  and  mother 
of  Mohammed  III.  Turkish  women  of  the  harem 
have  always  exercised  more  influence  than  is  com- 
monly attributed  to  them;  and  the  Jewesses  who 
were  made  welcome  there  hi  varimis  capacities  fre- 
quently »Cted  as  go-betweens,  and  Indirectly  influ- 
enced the  actions  of  prominent  men.  Esther  Kiera, 
through  her  position  as  an  intimate  of  the  sultana 
Baffa.  became  all-important  in  the  diplomatic  in- 
trigues of  the  time:  and  site  carried  on  a  traffic  in 
army  posts.  She  acquired  great  wealth,  much  of 
which  was  spent  in  helping  her  poor  coreligionists 
and  in  furthering  their  literary  efforts.  Greed,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  overmastered  her  discretion: 
and  she  met  a  tragic  end.  The  Mendesia  family  pro- 
duced two  women.  Gracia  Mendesia  and  her  daugh- 
ter Heyna  Nasi,  wife  of  Joseph  Nasi,  who  did  much 
for  the  Jews  of  Turkey.  Another  Jewess  of  impor- 
tance was  the  widow  of  Solomon  Ashkenazi.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  the  young  sultan  Ahmad  I.  of  the 
smallpox,  after  all  other  doctors  had  failed.  A  con- 
temporary of  Esther  Kiem  in  15U9  wrote  a  letter 
which  accompanied  a  present  from  the  sultan's 
mother  to  the  Queen  of  England.  A  translation 
of  it  may  be  found  in  Kayscrling.  "Die  Jndiscucn 
Frauen."  pp.  91-83. 

The  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Jcwsof  Turkey  in 


the  sixteenth  century  led  them  to  entertain  hopes  of 
the  Messiah,  and  cabalistic  doctrines  spread  rapidly. 
Especially  prominent  in  promoting  them  were  Judah 
Hayyat. Baruch  of  Benevento,  Abraham  b.  Eliezerha- 
Levi  of  Adrianople,  MeTr  ibn  Gabbai,  and  David  ibn 
Abl  Zimra  (Franco,  "Histoire  dca  Israelites  de  1' Em- 
pire Ottoman."  p.  52).  In  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury the  appearance  of  that  eccentric  at!  venturer  Da- 
vid Keubeui,  who  claimed  to  be  an  ambassador  from 
an  independent  Jewish  king  in  Arabia,  sent  to  seek 
aid  against  the  Turks,  aroused  hopes  throughout  the 
Jewish  world  that  he  was  the  precursor  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Influenced  by  him,  Solomon  Molko  of  Portu 
gal  began  to  liave  visions,  and  was  moved  In  one  of 
them  to  go  to  Turkey.  In  Salonica,  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  Cabala  in  the  empire,  he  fell  in  with  the 
aged  cabalist  Joseph  T*'TAZA¥;  And 
Messianic  in  Adrianople  he  inspired  the  young 

Hopes.     Joseph  Caro  with  cabalistic  visions. 

Molko  went  also  to  Palestine  and  re- 
mained for  some  time  In  Safed,  at  that  time  a  veri- 
table nest  of  cabalism.  He  proclaimed  that  the  Mes- 
sianic period  would  begin  in  1540(5800  a.m.).  After 
Molko's  death  (1582)  the  Jews  of  Safed  still  clung 
to  their  hope  of  the  Messiah;  and.  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  him,  they  attempted  to  introduce 
unity  into  Judaism  by  organizing  a  recognized  Jew- 
ish tribunal  or  Sanhedrin.  The  plan,  however,  came 
to  nothing,  owing  to  the  personal  rivalry  of  the  two 
leaders  of  the  Safed  and  Jerusalem  communities  re 
spectively,  Jacob  Beraii  and  Ix'vl  b.  Jacob  1,1  a  nut. 

After  Berab's  death  Joseph  Caro  became  the  lead- 
ing rabbi  in  Safed.  having  come  to  Palestine  tilled 
with  the  iilea  that  he  was  destined  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Messiah.  He, 
like  Molko,  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams.  But 
the  visions  and  religious  ecstasies  of  Molkoand  Caro 
were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  extravagances 
of  the  cabalistic  leaders  who  succeeded  them.  In 
the  last  three  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  Safed 
and  all  Galilee  became  the  scene  of  excesses  of  re- 
liirious  demouiacs,  conjurers,  and  miracle- workers; 
and  cabalistic  notions  spread  thence  throughout  Tur- 
key and  into  Europe.  This  movement  derived  its 
impulse  principally  from  two  men,  Isaac  Lima 
and  his  disciple  Hn.vy'ni  Vital.  The  former  com 
muned  with  departed  spirits,  talked  with  animals 
and  angels,  and  devclojK*!  a  peculiar  theory  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  quality  of  souls  and  their 
migrations.  The  Zohar  was  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  Talmud  and  the  Bible. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Turkey 
during  this  period  was  not  a  deep-rooted  one.  It 
did  not  rest  on  fixed  laws  or  conditions,  but  de- 
pended wholly  on  the  caprice  of  individual  rulers. 
Furthermore,  the  standard  of  civilization  through- 
out Turkey  was  very  low,  and  the  masses  were 
illiterate.  In  addition  there  was  no  unity  among 
the  Jews  themselves.  They  had  come  to  Turkey 
from  many  lands,  bringing  with  them  their  own 
customs  unci  opinions,  to  which  they  clung  te- 
naciously, and  had  founded  separate  congregations. 
And  with  the  waning  of  Turkish  power  even 
their  superficial  prosperity  vanished.  Ahmad  I., 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  the  early  years  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  was.  it  is  true,  favorably  disposed 
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toward  the  Jews,  having  been  cured  of  smallpox  by 
a  Jewess  (see  above):  and  he  imprisoned  certain 
Jesuits  for  trving  to  convert  them. 
Seven-  But  under  Murad  IV.  (1628-40)  the 
teenth  Jews  of  Jerusalem  were  persecuted  by 
Century,  an  Arab  who  had  purchased  the  gov- 
ernorship of  that  city  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  province:  and  in  the  time  of  Ibrahim  I. 
(1640-49)  there  was  a  massacre  of  Aslikenazic  Jews 
Who  were  expecting  the  Messiah  in  the  year  1648. 
and  who  had  probably  provoked  the  Moslems  by 
their  demonstrations  and  meetings.  The  war  with 
Venice  in  the  first  year  of  this  sultan's  reign  inter- 
rupted commerce  and  caused  many  Jews  to  remove 
td  Smyrna,  where  they  could  carry  on  their  trade  un- 
disturbed. In  1660.  under  Mohammed  IV.  (1649-87), 
Safed  was  destroyed  by  the  Aiabs;  in  the  same  year 
there  w  as  a  tire  in  Constantinople  in  which  the  Jews 
Buffered  severe  loss.  Under  the  same  sultan  Jews 
Inim  Fmnkfort-on-the-Main  settled  in  Constanti- 
nople :  but  thecolony did  not  prosper.  It  wasalsodur- 
lng  this  reign  that  the  pseudo-Messiah  Siiabbi  thai 
ZKtiMnusedsuch  an  upheaval  in  Judaism.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Turkish  attitude  toward  the  Jew  s, 
and  in  striking  contrast  with  the  attitude  of  Euro- 
pean powers,  that  no  steps  were  taken  to  punish  the 
Jews  who  took  part  in  the  agitation.  Shabbethai  Zebi 
was  one  of  the  few  pseudo- Messiahs  who  have  left 
sects  l>ehind  them.  The  chief  seat  of  his  followers 
is  at  Salonica.  They  arecalled  "  Donmeh  "  (a  Turk- 
ish word  signifying  "apostates")  or 
The  "Ma'aminim."  There  arc  three  sul>- 
Donraeh.  sects,  whose  devotionsareseparateand 
secret.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Ismirlis 
or  Smyrnians,  who  shave  their  chins;  the  secoud  is 
composed  of  the  followers  of  Jacob  Querido,  a 
reputed  son  of  Shabbethai.  who  shave  their  heads, 
but  not  their  chins;  and  the  third,  the  members  of 
which  shave  neither  the  chin  nor  the  head,  consists 
of  followers  of  Othman  Baba,  who  in  the  eighteenth 
century  tried  to  reconcile  the  first  two  sects.  The 
Diuimch  resemble  the  Moslemsaud  outwardly  prac- 
tise their  customs,  even  going  to  the  mosques  on 
Fridays.  Their  own  meeting-houses,  or  "kals,"  are 
Secret,  and  connect  with  their  dwelling-houses  by 
interior  passages.  They  are  very  respectable  and 
prosperous,  and  are  said  to  bare  no  poor  among 
them  <*cc  DOnmeh ;  J.  T.  Bent,  "A  Peculiar  Peo- 
ple." in  "Longman's  Magazine,"  xi.  24-86). 

Michel  Febre,  a  Capuchin  monk  who  lived  In 
Turkey  for  eighteen  years  and  who  published  an 
account  of  his  experiences  there  and  in  other  lands, 
has  given  a  description  of  the  Jews  in  Turkey  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  says("The 
atre  de  la  Turquie.*  in  "R.  E.  J>  XX.  Vt  ft  *tq.): 

"There  are  two  classes  of  Jews  In  Turkey,  viz.,  natives,  or 
original  Inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  strangers,  so  callis!  be 
ratine  their  ancestors  raine  from  8|ialn  ami 
Michel      I'orttiifal.   The  former,  like  the  Christians. 
Febre'a  T>e-  wear  colored  turbans,  and  arc  only  to  be  dls- 
scriptlon.    tlugtilshcd  from  thrni  by  their  shoes,  which 
are  blark  or  violet,  while  thow  of  the  Chrts- 
ttans  are  red  or  yellow.   The  second  clam  wear  a  ridiculous 
head-drew,  like  a  brtmless  8panlsh  bat.   They  have  separate 
rruirtrrles  and  do  not  agree  with  Jews  of  the  other  claw  on 
certain  tenet*  of  religion.    BoUi  classes  are  found  In  lartre  num- 
bers In  moat  of  the  rltlrs  belonging  to  the  grand  seignior, 
especially  In  commercial  town*  such  as  Smyrna,  Aleppo.  »"mro. 


Theamloulca.  etc.  They  are  mainly  iss  upl.il  an  hankers,  money- 
changers,  and  usurer* :  In  buying  old  things  and.  after  mending 
them,  selling  tbetu  as  new  ;  aa  employees  in  tlie  cuatom-bouaw, 
a»  Intermediaries  In  bargains,  and  as  doctors,  chemists,  and  In- 
terpreters. .  .  .  Tbey  are  so  skilful  and  industrious  that  they 
make  themselves  useful  to  every  one:  and  there  will  not  be 
fouud  any  family  of  Importance  among  the  Turks  and  the  for- 
eign merchants  which  has  not  In  Its  employ  a  Jew,  either  to 
estimate  merchandise  and  to  Judge  of  its  value,  to  act  aa  Inter- 
preter, or  to  give  advice  on  everything  that  takes  place." 

Febrc  also  comments  on  the  tilth  which  he  noticed 
in  the  Jewish  houses. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  in  Turkey  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  is  principally  a  very  brief  chronicle 
of  misfortunes.  One  name  stands  out 
Eighteenth  against  the  dark  background — that  of 
Century.  Daniel  dc  Fonskca.  who  was  chief 
court  physiciau  and  played  a  certain 
political  role.  He  is  mentioned  by  Voltaire,  who 
speaks  of  him  as  an  acquaintance  whom  he  esteemed 
highly.  Fonseca  was  concerned  in  the  negotiations 
with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 

In  1702  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  Jews  to  wear 
yellow  slippers  and  ordaining  that  in  future  they 
should  wear  only  black  coverings  for  the  feet  aud 
head.  In  1728  the  Jews  living  near  the  Baluk  Bazar, 
or  Ash-market,  were  obliged  to  sell  their  houses  to 
Moslems  and  to  move  away  so  its  not  to  defile  the 
neighboring  mosque  by  their  presence.  In  1756  one 
of  the  most  terrible  fires  that  Constantinople  has 
ever  experienced  broke  out  in  the  Jewish  quarter 
and  devastated  the  city  ;  in  the  following  year  the 
sumptuary  laws  against  the  Jews  were  renewed; 
and  in  the  next  year  an  earthquake  destroyed  2.000 
Jewish  houses  in  Safed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  col- 
ony of  Turkish  Jews  settled  in  Vienna.  Their  posi- 
tion was  established  in  the  Treaty  of 

Turkish  Passarowitz  (1718)  between  Turkey 
Colony  at  and  the  German  empire,  which  made 

Vienna,  it  possible  for  the  inhabitants  of  one 
couutry  to  live  in  aud  to  receive  the 
protection  of  the  government  of  the  oilier,  and  vice 
versa.  Many  Turkish  Jews  t<sik  advantage  of  this 
treaty  to  live  in  Vienna,  which  was  forbidden  to 
native  Austrian  Jews.  Consequently  the  latter  ob- 
tained passports  allowing  them  to  live  in  Vienna  as 
Turkish  subjects  (see  Aistkia). 

The  destruction  of  the  janizaries  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  (1826)  was  a  great  boon 
to  the  Jews;  for  this  lawless  corps  of  soldiery  had 
long  been  such  a  terror  to  them  that 
The  the  word  "  janissaro  "  was  land  still  is) 
Janizaries,  used  by  Jewish  mothers  to  frighten 
their  disobedient  children.  The  word 
"janizary"  (Turkish,  "  yeniehei  i ")  was  applied  to 
soldiers  recruited  from  Christian*  who  as  children 
Ibid  been  taken  away  from  their  parents  and 
brought  up  in  the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  corps 
was  first  instituted  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  No  Jews  appear  ever  to  have  been  forced 
into  this  service;  but  they  suffered  most  from  the 
excesses  of  this  unruly  military  body,  Nearly 
every  great  fire  in  Constantinople  started  in  the 
Jewish  quarter,  ls/ing  lighted  by  greedy  janizaries, 
who  then  pretended  to  help  to  quench  the  flames, 
while  in  reality  they  plundered  the  houses  The 
rabbinical  reBponsn  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nine 
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teen th  century  are  full  of  cases  submitted  to  Jewish 
tribunals  concerning  the  outrages,  assassinations, 
and  robberies  of  which  the  Jews  were  victims  at  the 
hands  of  these  soldiers,  both  in  Constantinople  and 
in  the  provinces.  Nevertheless  certain  wealthy 
Jews,  under  imperial  authorization,  held  the  posi- 
tion of  banker  to  this  corps.  They  were  called 
"ojak  liaziriani."  "sarraf  bashi,"  "ojak  sarrafi,"  or 
"shupchi  bashi."  The  best  known  Jews  who  occu- 
pied this  post  were  Judah  Hosanes.  MeTr  Ajiman. 
Jacob  Ajiman,  and  Baruch  Ajiman.  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  Isaiah  Ajiman  and  Behor  Carmonn, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Jews  of  the  lowest  classes  at  times  fraternized  with 
the  Janizaries  in  their  drunken  debauches;  and  on 
the  day  of  their  destruction  many  janizaries  sought 
refUge  in  Jewish  houses. 

The  low  grade  of  civilization  existing  throughout 
Turkey  since  the  beginning  of  the  wars  with  Russia 
in  the  eighteenth  century  seriously  affected  the  status 
of  the  Jews,  who  were  iu  a  miserable  condition  until 
toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
fruit  of  the  labor  expended  by  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle  for  their  enlightenment  began  to  he  vis- 
ible. The  masses  are  still  very  ignorant;  and  in 
the  large  cities  they  live  in  cramped. 
In  the  dirty  quarters.  Their  sufferings  are 
Nineteenth  due  not  to  the  legal  discriminations 
Century,  against  them,  hut  to  the  general  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country  and 
to  the  poverty  and  ignorance  caused  by  the  des- 
potic rule  of  centuries.  The  attitude  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  uniformly  kind :  and  prompt  punish- 
ment follows  attacks  on  the  Jews.  Thus  repar- 
ative acts  on  the  part  of  the  government  followed 
the  events  that  caused  the  Damascis  Affair  in 
1840;  the  abduction  of  a  Jewish  girl  at  Haifa  in 
186-1;  the  extortions  of  the  governors  of  Bagdad. 
Larissa,  and  Salonica  in  1866;  the  troubles  in  Janina 
in  1872;  and  those  in  Smyrna  in  1873.  In  1875, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Alliance,  the  Jews 
in  the  region  of  Diarbekr  were  protected  from  moles- 
tation by  surrounding  Kurds.  In  the  same  year  in 
Klmnia  the  Alliance  brought  about  the  appointment 
of  a  representative  of  the  Jews  in  the  general  council 
of  the  island;  and  again  in  1882  the  threatened  elec- 
toral rights  of  the  Jews  were  safeguarded.  In  1883 
the  sultan  publicly  expressed  his  sympathy  for 
the  fate  of  the  Jews  of  other  countries  and  declared 
his  satisfaction  at  the  presence  of  Jewish  officials  in 
the  Ottoman  administration.  That  same  year,  when 
a  fire  devastated  the  Jewish  quarter  at  Haskcui.  in 
Constantinople.thesnltan subscribed  fTl.OOO  forthe 
relief  of  those  who  had  been  left  homeless,  and  placed 
certain  barracks  at  their  disposal.  In  1887  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  Turkey  was 
a  Jew,  Oscar  S.  Straus.  When  Straus  was  replaced 
by  Solomon  Hirseh,  the  grand  vizier  in  his  address 
of  welcome  to  the  latter  said  (see  "Allg.  Zeit.  dcB 
Jud."  Aug.  15,  1889):  "I  can  not  conceal  the  satis- 
faction it  gives  me  to  see  that  for  a  second  time  your 
country  has  called  a  son  of  Israel  to  this  eminent 
position.  We  have  learned  to  know  and  esteem 
your  coreligionists  in  our  country,  which  they  serve 
with  distinction. "  Straus  was  again  minister  from 
•    1897  to  1900.    The  Jews  have  been   loyal  sup- 


porters of  the  government.  In  the  war  of  1885,  al- 
though not  admitted  to  the  army,  they  gave  pecu 
niary  and  other  aid.  In  Adrianople  150  wagons 
were  placed  by  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  transportation  of  ammunition:  and  in 
the  war  of  1897  the  Jews  of  Constantinople  contrib- 
uted 50.000  piasters  to  the  army  fund. 

On  the  failure,  in  1806,  of  a"  Belgian  firm.  Baron 
dc  Hi n*i  it  acquired  from  the  sultan  concessions  for 
the  construction  of  railways  in  Turkey  ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  his  enterprise  that  the  important  line  con- 
necting Constantinople  with  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
carried  through. 

The  Turkish  government  discriminates  against 
foreign  Jew  s  visiting  Palestine;  and  they  are  not 
allowed  to  stay  in  the  Holy  Land  longer  than  three 
months.  The  question  of  Jewish  immigration  to 
Turkey  came  to  the  front  in  1882,  when  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  were  invoked  in  obtain- 
ing permission  for  Kussiau  Jewstosettle  in  Turkey. 
In  1885  the  Lubrowsky  brothers,  two  American  citi- 
zens, were  expelled  from  Safed  because  they  were 
Jews.  The  United  States  government  at  once  pro- 
tested; but  no  permanent  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion was  arrived  at.  In  1888  the  Porte  declared  that 
foreign  Jews  could  not  remain  in  Palestine  longer 
than  three  months,  whereupon  the  governments  of 
the  United  States,  Oreat  Britain,  and  France  sent 
notes  protesting  against  such  discrimination  against 
creed  and  race.  The  Turkish  government  then  an- 
nounced that  the  restriction  applied  only  to  Jews 
arriving  in  Palestine  in  numbers,  the  political  effects 
of  colonization  there  being  feared.  Various  protests 
have  since  been  made  at  different  times  and  by  dif- 
ferent governments,  but  the  rule  remains  in  force, 
and  foreign  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
Holy  Land  longer  than  three  months. 

In  1895  the  further  question  arose  whether  foreign 
Jews  might  hold  real  estate  in  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Porte  decided  it  in  the  negative. 

On  the  subject  of  Zionism,  Dr.  Theodor  Hkrzl 
had  several  long  interviews  with  the  sultan  in  May, 
1901  (see  also  Zionism). 

Accusations  of  ritual  murder  were  frequent  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century,  hardly  an  lateral  of 
more  than  two  or  three  years  passing 
Blood  Ac-  in  which  a  disturbance  on  that  score 
cusations.  was  not  created  in  some  part  of  the 
country.  So  late  as  1903  there  was  a 
serious  outbreak  in  Smyrna.  The  Ottoman  govern- 
ment has  always  been  quick  to  punish  the  guilty. 
The  law  made  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Sulaiman 
the  Magnificent  in  this  connection  lias  already  been 
noticed.  In  1633  a  plot  to  injure  certain  Jews  by 
the  same  accusation  was  discovered  by  the  grand 
vizier,  and  the  offenders  were  summarily  punished 
by  the  sultan.  In  1840  an  outbreak  iu  Damascus 
(see  Damascus  Affaik)  caused  so  serious  a  massacre 
of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  that  the  attention  of  the 
outside  world  was  attracted  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
Jews.  A  committee  composed  of  Moses  Montetlore, 
Isaac  Adolphe  Cremieux,  and  Salomon  Munk  jour 
neyed  to  the  Orient  and  insisted  on  reparation  to  the 
injured.  This  event,  by  revealing  to  the  Western 
world  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Tur- 
key, led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Alliance  Iskak- 
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LITE  Usivkk»kllk.  Tills  society,  through  its 
schools — especially  its  manual  training  and  agricul- 
tural schools,  which  prepare  their  pupils  for  occupa- 
tions other  than  those  connected  with  the  handling 
of  money- has  done  much  and  is  doing  more  to  ele- 
vate the  Turkish  Jews.  The  names  i>r  the  Ilirsch 
and  Kothschild  families  as  well  as  that  of  Sir  Moses 
Monteflore  will  lie  forever  associated  with  the  work 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Turkey. 
With  influence  and  money  and  through  philan- 
thropic foundations  they  have  ably  seconded  the 
work  of  the  Alliance.  At  different  times  cholera, 
fire,  and  famine  have  reduced  the  Turkish  Jews  to 
the  utmost  misery,  which  their  Western  coreligion- 
ists have  done  their  best  to  alleviate.  The  Jews  in 
Asia  Minor  were  affected  also  by  the  Armenian  troub- 
les in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and 
a  rabbi  was  killed  in  Keul  Sanjak  on  the  Little 
Zab. 

The  flourishing  period  of  Jewish  literature  in 
Turkey  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

after  the  arrival  of  tin-  Spanish  exiles. 
Literature,  though  before  thistime. also,  the  Turk- 
ish Jewry  had  not  been  without  its 
literary  and  scientific  men.  Printing-presses  and 
Talmud  schools  were  established  ;  and  an  active  cor- 
respondence with  Eurn|>e  was  maintained.  Moses 
Capsali  and  his  successor,  Eli  jah  Mizrahi,  were  both 
Tnlmudists  of  high  rank.  The  latter  was  noted  also  ns 
a  mathematician  for  hiscontmentary  on  Euclid's  "  Ele- 
ments." as  well  as  for  his  independent  work  "Sefer 
Ha-Mispar. "  Mordecai  Comtino  wrote  a  Bible  com- 
mentary entitled  "  Ketcr  Torah,"  and  commentaries 
on  the  mathematical  and  grammatical  works  of  I  tin 
Bin  and  others,  ami  on  the  logical  works  of  Aris- 
totle and  Maimonides.  Elijah  Capsali,  in  Candia, 
a  nephew  of  the  hakam  bnshi,  wrote  in  Hebrew  a 
hiytory  of  the  Turkish  dynasties  (1523).  and  his  cor 
respondents,  entitled  "Sefer  No'am,"  is  of  histor- 
ical value  concerning  the  disputes  between  Italian. 
Greek,  ami  Turkish  rabbis.  Another  contributor  to 
historical  literature  was  Samuel  Shullnm  from  Spain, 
who  edited  Abraham  Zacuto's  -  Ynliasin"  ( 156(5)  and 
wrote  a  continuation  of  Abu  al-FaraJ's  "Historia 
Dynastianmi."  Solomon  Algazi  wrote  a  compen- 
dium of  chronology .  and  Penihyah  and  Daniel 
Cohen  (father  and  son)  in  Salonica,  and  Issaehar 
ibn  Susan  in  Safeil.  published  mathematical  and 
astronomical  works.  Karaite  literature  was  repre- 
sented by  Elijah  Bashyazi  and  Caleb  b.  Elijah 
Afendopolo. 

Especially  eminent  as  Talmudic  authorities  were 
Levi  b.  Habib  (son  of  Jacob  b.  Habib  of  Salonica, 
author  of  "  "En  Ya'akoh")  ami  Jacob  Be  rah.  the  dis- 
pute between  whom,  noticed  above  causing  the  h  ad- 
ing mbbJnlCftJ  writers  to  take  sides  with  one  or  the 
other.  Moses  Alashkar.  thcsymigogal  poet,  defended 
Habib,  while  Moses  b.  Joseph  Truni.  the  ethical  and 
homiletic  writer,  took  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of 
Berab.  Trani  wrote  a  collection  of  ethical  treatises 
entitled  "Bet  Elohiin,"  and  a  commentary  on  Mai- 
monides' "  Mishneh  Torah."  His. si >n.  Joseph  Trani, 
was  also  prominent  in  this  field.  Other  Talmudic 
scholars  were:  David  ibn  A  hi  Zimra.  who  wrote  exe- 
getic.  cabalistic,  and  methodological  works:  Samuel 
Sedillo  of  Egypt ;  and  his  namesake  In  Safed,  who 


wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Palestinian  Talmud.  Col- 
lections of  responsa  were  made  by  David  ha-Kohen, 

David  b.  Solomon  Vital,  Samuel  of 
Talmud-     Medina.  Joseph  b.  David  ibn  Lob,  Jo- 
ints,       seph  Taifazak,  El  lexer  Shimoni.  Eli 

jah  ibn  Hayyim,  Isaac  Adarbi.  Solo- 
mon b.  Abraham  ha -Kohen.  Solomon  Levi,  Jacob  b. 
Abraham  Castro,  Joseph  ibn  E/.ra.  Joseph  Pardo, 
Abraham  di  Boton,  Mordecai  Kala'i,  Hayyim  Shab- 
betbai,  Elijah  Alfandari,  Elijah  ha-Kohen,  Benjamin 
b.  Metalla,  and  Bezalccl  Ashkenazi  of  Egypt. 

Commentaries  on  different  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  written  by  Jacob  Berab,  David  ibn  Abi 
Zi mm.  Joseph  Tait.az.ak.  Isaac  b.  Solomon  ha-Kohen, 
Joseph  Zarfati.  Moses  Najara,  Metr  Annua,  Samuel 
I^iniado,  Moses  Alshech,  and  Samuel  Valerio.  Muses 
b.  Elijah  Pobian  published  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  modern  Greek  (1576);  and  a  Persian  translation 
was  made  by  Jacob  Tawus.  who  appears  to  have 
been  brought  from  Persia  to  Constantinople  by  Moses 
Hamuli.  Moses  Almosnino.  a  celebrated  preacher  in 
Salonica,  wrote  articles  on  philosophy  and  astron- 
omy, a  commentary  on  the  Bible,  a  collection  of 
sermons,  ami  a  description  of  Constantinople  enti- 
tled "Extremes  y  Grandczas  de  Constantinople  " 
Poetry,  also,  flourished.  The  most  important  He- 
brew poet  of  Turkey  and  of  the  century  was  Israel 
b.  Moses  Nujara  of  Damascus,  who  is  represented  in 
the  ritual  of  Jewish  congregations  everywhere 

The  more  distinguished  calialistic  writers  were: 
Moses  Cordovero,  Solomon  Alknbiz,  Moses  Gnlante 
and  his  sons.  Elijah  di  Vitlas,  Moses  Alshech.  Mows 

Basula.  and,  most  celebrated  of  all, 
Cabalistic   Isaac  Luria  and  Hayyim  Vital.  The 
Writer*,    leading  representative  of  the  Halakah 

was  Joseph  Cako,  whose  Shull.ian 
'Aruk.  the  only  really  great  work  published  on 
Turkish  soil,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Judaism. 

Jewish  literature  in  Turkey  declined  somewhat 
aftcrthe  sixteenth  century.  The  hcst-known  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  were  Joseph  Delmedigo,  Joseph 
Cattawl,  and  Solomon  Ayllon:  of  the  eighteenth. 
Jacob  Culi,  Abraham  of  Toledo,  and  Jacob  Vitas, 
who  wrote  in  Judao  Spanish.  A  large  number  of 
Talmudic  works  appeared  in  the  eighteenth  century 
(sec  Franco,  I.  ft  pp.  124  ft  ntq.).  Many  rabbinical 
works  in  Hebrew  were  published  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  also;  but  the  Judieo-Spanish  litera- 
ture underwent  a  change,  becoming  more  |w>pular  in 
style  and  including  translations  of  novels,  biogra- 
phies of  eminent  men,  histories,  scientific  works, 
etc.  (see  list  in  Franco,  I.e.  pp.  270  ft  tu-q.).  A 
certain  amount  of  Hebrew  literature  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Turkey  by  Protestant  missionary  societies 
(Franco.  I.e.  p.  27«). 

The  only  important  Jewish  writer  in  Turkish 
was  Haji  Ishak  Effendi.  who  became  converted  to 
Islam  and  was  in  the serviceof  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment as  professor  of  mathemnties  and  interpreter. 

The  total  number  of  Jews  in  Turkey,  including 
Svria.  Palestine,  and  Tripoli,  is  estimated  at  463,- 
688 (" Bulletin  de  1* Alliance  Israelite  Universe]],  ." 
U»04,  p.  I«H).  Of  these,  1KH.M96  (Including  the 
Jews  of  Constantinople)  are  in  Europe  Thcuccom- 
panying  table  No.  I,  (compiled  from  Cuinet,  "La 
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Turkey 


Torquio  d'Asie,"  Paris,  1892)  shows  the  distribution 
of  Jews  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  Syria,  ami  Palestine,  ac- 
COrding  to  vilayets,  sanjaks,  and  nuites- 
Distribu-   aarifata  or  niutessarifliks.     Table  No. 

tion  II.  shows  the  Jewish  population  ac- 
of  Jews,  cording  to  cities,  and  1  he  schools  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  t'nivcrselle.  Where 
the  two  tables  do  not  agree  the  figures  in  No.  II. 
should  be  given  the  preference,  as  tho  Jews  for  vari- 
ous reasons  (e.g.,  the  fear  of  increased  taxation)  are 
disinclined  to  give  correct  figures  to  a  representative 
of  the  government  ("Bulletin  de  1' Alliance,"  1804. 
p.  104).  In  the  tables,  names  are  spelled  as  In  the 
authorities  cited. 

Taiu.k  No.  I. 
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9 
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:» 
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41 
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40 
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To 

Taulk  No.  II. 
(Asterisks  denote  cities  that  have  A I  lift  nee  whooU.) 
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Table  No.  II  —  Continued. 
< Ash-risk*  denote  elite*  (bat  have  Alliance  schools,  i 

No.  of  Pupils  In  Alliance  Schools. 
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Besides  these  schools,  the  Alliance  lias  charge  of 
the  following:  the  Talmud  Torahs  of  Adrianople 
and  Damascus,  numbering  respectively  1.082  and 
771  pupils;  the  Talmud  Toruh  of  Smyrna;  the 
schools  lie  vka-N'u  rial  and  Aaron  Saleh.  numbering 
500  pupils,  in  Bagdad ;  and  the  common  school 
in  Smyrna,  numbering  255  pupils.  The  Alliance 
has  also  agricultural  schools,  which,  together  with 
the  industrial  ones,  offer  the  most  hopeful  outlook 
for  the  Jews  of  Turkey. 

The  Sephardim  have  held  themselves  more  aloof 
from  the  original  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  have  preserved  many  of  the  customs  which  they 

brought  with  them  from  Spain.  The 
Charac-     chief  seat  of  the  Sephardic  Jews  is  at 
teristics.    Salonica;  but  they  predominate  in  the 

other  cities  of  western  Turkey.  Be- 
sides these  Jews  of  foreign  descent  there  are  the 
original  Jewish  inhabitants  of  1  he  country,  called  in 
Palestine  "Musta  ribin," and  also  the  "  Maghmbin," 
or  Jews  of  northern  Africa.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  in  the  vilayets  of  Van  and  Mosul, 
are  Jews  who  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  As- 
syrian captivesand  of  those  brought  back  from  Pal- 
estine by  the  Armenian  king  Tigranes  III.  They 
are  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  country  except  by  the  long  curls  that  they 
wear  hanging  over  the  temples  (Cuinet,  I.e.  ii.  654 1 
Of  the  5,(X)0  Jews  in  the  vilayet  of  Van.  only  360 
ndhere  to  their  ancient  faith,  the  rest  having  adopted 
the  religion  of  the  Armenians. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  Jews  in  Turkey  is 
mainly  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Hebrew,  in  which 
the  former  is  the  predominating  element.    The  Ash- 

kona/ic  Jews  speak  a  Juda?oGcrman 
Language,  jargon.    For  about  a  century  after 

their  arrival  in  Turkey  the  Spanish 
exiles  preserved  their  mother  tongue  in  its  original 
purity.  Oonsalvo  do  Ilh-scas,  a  Spanish  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  says  that  he  met  Jews  in  Sa- 
lonica who  spoke  Castilian  w  ith  as  pure  an  accent 
as  his  own.  In  later  years,  however,  through  the 
intermixture  of  words  from  Hebrew  and  other 
tongues,  the  language  degenerated  intoa  jargon  (see 
JuDiKo-SPAXisH).  For  some  unknown  reason,  con- 
trary to  their  practise  in  most  lauds,  the  Jews  have 
been  slow  to  learn  the  official  language  of  the  coun- 
try, which  is  Turkish.  Even  in  the  schools  founded 
by  the  Alliance  a  knowledge  of  French  was  at  first 
held  to  lie  more  important.  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  Jew*  have  become  alive  to  the  fact  I  hat  through 
their  ignorance  of  the  official  language  they  have 
been  crowded  out  of  governmental  positions  by 
Greeks  and  Armenians:  and  an  earnest  effort  is  being 
made  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Turkish.  The 
Jews  do  not  appear  to  have  the  same  antipathy  to 
Arabic;  and  in  Aleppo,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  or 
south  of  the  linguistic  line  dividing  Turkish  and 
Arabic,  the  Jews  ordinarily  speak  the  latter,  al 
though  Hebrew  also  is  used.  In  the  vilayet  of 
Van  the  Jews  use  an  Aramaic  dialed.  The  Jews 
are  called  "Yahudi"  by  the  Turks,  or,  with  more 
respect.  "Musjivi"  -  " descendants  of  Moses."  A 
term  of  contempt  which  is  very  commonly  applied 


to  them  is  "tchifut 


1  mean,"  "avaricious." 


The  Jews  have  in  the  main  been  well  treated  by 
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the  Turkish  government ;  ami,  as  compared  with 
their  coreligionists  in  European  countries  generally, 
have  been  subjected  to  few  restrictions 
Legal  as  regards  dress  and  residence.  To- 
Status  of  day  they  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as 
the  Jews,  all  "rayahs,"  i.t.,  non-Moslem  sub- 
jects, whose  official  position  whs  estab- 
lished in  the  laws  of  the  ""tanzimct"  (reform). 
These  were  contained  in  the  batti-sherif  of  Oul- 
Haneh  of  183U  and  the  hatli  humayun  of  IKiO,  both 
issued  by  the  sultan  Abd-ul  Mejid.  The  former 
placeil  rayahs  and  Moslems  on  an  equal  footing, 
guaranteeing  them  inviolability  of  person  and  prop- 
erty. This  edict  was  confirmed  and  the  privileges 
granted  to  non-Moslems  were  increased  by  the  ham- 
humayun,  which  assured  to  all  subjects  of  the  sul- 
tan, irrespective  of  creed,  the  following  rights:  (1) 
security  of  life,  honor,  and  property  ;  (2)  civil  equal- 
ity; (8)  admission  to  civil  and  military  service;  (4) 
liberty  of  religious  worship  and  public  instruction ; 
(5)  equal  taxation ;  (6)  equality  on  the  witness-stand ; 
(?)  special  and  mixed  courts;  and  (8)  representation 
in  provincial  and  communal  councils  and  in  the  su- 
preme councils  of  justice.  This  edict  also  admits 
the  principle  of  exemption  from  military  service 
among  non-Moslems  on  the  payment  of  a  fixed  tax  ; 
and  this  is  the  system  at  present  in  vogue,  non- 
Moslems  not  being  admitted  to  the  army  and  paying 
ingtead  a  tax  known  as  "  bedel  i-askerieh  "  (see  be- 
low). 

After  the  Damabcts  Ahkaik  in  1840  the  sultan 
issued  a  special  firman  defining  the  position  of  the 
Jews  and  protecting  them  from  calumnious  accusa- 
tions. Sultan  Abd  ul-Aziz  Issued  a  similar  firman 
in  1806  for  a  similar  cause  (Franco,  "  Iliatoirc  des 
Israelites  de  l'Empire  Ottoman,"  p.  222). 

The  constitution  of  1876  proclaimed  the  equality 
of  all  Ottomans  before  the  law,  and  admitted  them 
to  public  office.  Thus  in  the  national  assembly  of 
1877  three  of  the  deputies  were  Jews;  there  were  two 
Jews  in  the  senate,  and  two  in  the  council  of  state ; 
and  the  secretary  of  the  council  was  also  a  Jew. 
This  parliament,  however,  was  adjourned  sine  die 
before  the  world  was  able  to  discover  what  a 
Turkish  parliament  could  accomplish. 

At  the  time  of  the  Armenian  troubles  more  re- 
forms and  privileges  were  granted  to  the  sultan's 
non-Moslem  subjects,  without,  however,  materially 
affecting  their  position.  It  is  not  from  the  nature 
of  the  laws  but  from  the  method  of  their  execution 
that  the  Jews  in  Turkey  suffer;  and  in  this  partic- 
ular they  fare  no  worse  Uian  all  the  other  classes  of 
the  population. 

As  regards  taxation,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
originally  the  kharaj  (see  above)  was  a  ransom  ex- 
acted according  to  Mohammedan  law  from  conquered 
peoples  who  refused  to  accept  Islam  and  hence  wen- 
liable  to  death.  Later  it  came  to  l>c  regarded  as  a 
compensation  for  exemption  from  military  service. 
The  Jews  of  Brusa  were  the  first  to  pay  the  tax. 
The  lax  paying  Jews  were  distributed  into  three 
classes  according  to  property  :  those  of  the  first  class 
paid  40  drams  of  silver;  those  of  the  second,  20;  and 
those  of  the  third.  10  (a  dram  at  that  time  was  worth 
a  little  over  ft  cents).  The  "hakam  hashi."  or  chief 
rabbi,  the  " millet  cha'ush."  or  secular  agent  of  the 
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community,  the  "  hakam  cha'ush,"  or  rabbinical  rep- 
resentative, the  officiating  ministers,  teachers,  the 
public  slaughterer,  and  a  few  families  specially  fa- 
vored by  the  state,  were  exempt  from  the  tax.  It 
was  collected  by  the  millctcha'ush ; 
Taxation,   and  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  sta- 
tistical lists  were  not  trustworthy,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  rich  Jews  sometimes  paid 
the  tax  for  the  poor,  the  Jewish  tax-gatherers  were 
required  to  take  an  oath  on  a  scroll  of  the  Law  1h> 
fore  delivering  the  taxes  collected  by  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  significa- 
tion of  the  term  "kharaj  ■  was  extended  to  include 
twelve  different  taxes;  so  that  to  lie  exempt  from 
the  kharaj  was  to  be  exempt  fmm  all  taxes.  The 
twelve  taxes,  paid  by  Jews  and  Christians  alike, 
were  the  following:  (1)  " saliauc,"  or  annual  levy; 
(2)  uorduakchesi."orarmytax;  (8)  Tcsim-kismet," 
or  heritage-tax;  (4)  "cherahor-akehesi,"  or  impe- 
ril] pasturage-tax;  (5)  "kazaakchesi."  or  tax  for 
maintaining  the  residence  of  the  governor;  (0) 
"  kassab-akchesi,"  or  meat-tax;  (7) 
Ampliflca-  " chair-akehesi,"  or  bird-tax;  (8) 
tion  of  "rab-akebesi,"  a  tax  payable  by  the 
the  Term  community  collectively ;  (If)  "  bedel - 
" Kharaj."  kharaj."  or  "bashi-kharaj."  lax  for 
exemption  from  military  service;  (10) 
"  jelb-akchesi,"  tax  for  the  support  of  the  imperial 
flocks;  (11)  tax  for  the  support  of  the  imperial  cou- 
riers; and  (12)  tax  to  supply  the  sultan  with  furs. 
Besides  these  levies  the  kharaj  included  certain  serv- 
ices to  the  number  of  seven,  exemption  from  which 
might  be  purchased.  These  were:  work  on  the 
fortifications,  public  buildings,  roads,  etc. ;  sentry 
duty,  etc. ;  and  the  quartering  of  new  recruits.  The 
promulgation  of  the  batfi-sherif  of  1839  abolished 
the  kharaj  in  principle,  although  the  tax  survived  in 
fact  as  compensation  for  non  performance  of  mili- 
tary duty,  until  the  issue  of  the  hatti-humayun. 
The  admission  of  rayahs  into  the  army  as  ordained 
by  this  edict  presented  so  many  difficulties  that  a 
new  device  was  invented:  every  rayah  purchased 
exemption  from  military  duty  by  paying  the  bedcl-i- 
askerieh  (see  above)  instead  of  the  old  kharaj. 
The  rayahs  of  Constantinople — .lews  and  Christians 
alike — were  exempt  from  this  tax.  In  the  prov- 
inces the  tax  was  collected  by  the  "mukhtar."  or 
collector  for  the  rabbinate. 

In  its  turn  the  bedel  was  modified ;  and  to-day 
the  rayahs  throughout  the  empire  (Constantinople 
excepted)  pay  in  place  of  the  old  kharaj  two  annual 
taxes,  namely:  (1)  the  " liedel-i-askerich,"  which 
amounts  to  about  #1.68  for  every  male  between  the 
years  of  twenty  and  sixty ;  and  (2)  the  "darbieh."  or 
"  yol-parasi "  (road-tax),  which  averages  alsmt  7ft 
cents  for  every  male  between  the  same  years.  In 
addition  the  Jews  pay  communal  taxes. 

In  the  year  1KB4  the  Jews  of  Constantinople,  at 
the  request  of  the  government,  drew  up  a  constitu- 
tion which  was  approved  by  Sultan 
Present     Abd-ul  Aziz  May  5.  1805.    This  pro- 
Admin-    vided  for  three  councils:  (l)a"mej- 
i  at  ration,   lis-'umumi."  or  national  assembly,  to 
l>e  composed  of  eighty  members:  (2)  a 
"  mejlis-jismani,"  or  temporal  council,  of  seven  lay 
members;  and  (3)  a  " mcjlis-rufcani."  or  spiritual 
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council,  of  nine  rabbis.  The  grand  rubbi  at  Con- 
stantinople lias  no  authority  over  the  other  grand 
rabbis  of  the  empire,  merely  representing  them  be- 
fore t lie  Porte  and  transmitting  to  them  communi- 
cations from  the  government.  It  should  be  stated 
lhat  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mali  mud 
II.  (1808-39)  the  spiritual  chief  chosen  by  the  Jews 
lias  received  the  imperial  sanction  before  entering 
upon  his  duties.  The  tirsl  rabbi  to  be  elected  in 
this  way  was  Abraham  Levy  (1835),  who  was  in- 
stalled in  olliee  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony. 
His  successor,  Samuel  Hayyim,  was  removed  by 
the  government  after  a  year  of  office  because  ho 
was  a  foreigner.  Since  that  time  there  have  bceu 
fi  ve  hakam  bashis (see  Constantinople).  The  pres- 
ent chief  rabbi,  Moses  ha- Levi,  bears  the  title 
'"  k aimakam  ■  (=  M  locum  tenens  "). 

The  judicial  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a  bet  din 
of  three  members,  who  adjudicate  civil  and  religious 
cases,  but  may  not  pronounce  sentence  of  capital 
punishment.  In  the  provinces  the  rabbi  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  liet  din  represents  the  community  before 
the  governor  of  the  province.  There  are  hakam 
bashis  also  at  Adrianople  and  Salonica  in  Europe 
and  at  Aleppo,  Bagdad.  Beirut,  Jerusalem,  and 
Smyrna  in  Asia.  See  Akauia  ;  Buloahia  ; 
Egypt;  Palestine;  Hr mania;  Sekvia;  Sykia; 
and  special  articles  on  the  cities  of  these  countries 
and  of  Turkey. 

Bibliography  :  K.  Andrw.  Xur  VnUirirunrte  derjudtn.  Bkv 
lefeld  and  l-elptilo,  1*81 :  P.  Hamlin.  J>«  ltrnfUtes  tie  G<M- 
utauHniipIc  :  Hvlletin  <le  1'AUUinee  Imrailite,  ptumlni  :  V. 
Culnel.  La  Turqnie.  d'Anie.  Pari*.  188B;  Idem.  Surie,  Liban 
tt  I'aleMinr,  Paris.  UWft-ISOl ;  Pulldo  Fernandez.  Los 
1-rntliUi*  fcVpoIWw,  Madrid.  1804;  M.  Franco,  *>*n(  «ir 
VliWoirt  des  ltraHite*  de  VHmpire  Ottoman,  Purls.  1SD7; 
Frankl,  77 n-  Jew*  in  I  he  Ea»U  transl.  by  P.  Beaton.  Loudon. 
1850;  L.  M.  fi.  Harnett,  Thi  Women  of  Turkey,  lb.  |M ! 
firiU,  Genrh.  Index  ;  J.  Ton  Hammer-PurRstall.  <!e*rh.  den 
t Mmaribw-ftcn  Reiehr*.  passim ;  M.  A.  Levy.  Drwi  Jimrjih 
AVnrf.  Hrestau.  1858;  I.  Loeb,  7>i  Situation  tie*  UraHUeten 
Turquif  .^r^  1877:  Nloolo  Nlcolal.  Viaw/i  nclla  Turehta. 

J.  M.  W.  |[. 

TUUTELTAUB.  WILHKXM :  Austrian  phy- 
sician aud  poet;  born  at  Rzeszow,  Galicia,  March 
25,  1818.  At  tlie  age  of  twelve  he  wrote  a  comedy 
in  imitation  of  Kotzebuc's  "Sorgcn  Ohne  Noth." 
In  1830  he  entered  the  University  of  Vienna  to  study 
medicine  (M.I).  1840),  collaborating  at  the  same  time 
on  the  "Zuschauer,"  "Wanderer,"  and  "Sammler." 
From  1841  he  practised  his  profession  in  his  native 
town.  In  1835  his  first  work,  "  Wiener  Frcsko-Skiz- 
zen,"  was  published;  and  his  one-act  comedy  "Der 
Nachtwandler  belTage"  was  produced  with  success 
at  the  Leopoldstfidter  Theater.  At  this  time  be 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Saphir,  who  induced  him 
to  contribute  to  his  periodical  "  Her  Humorist."  In 
1837  his"Nur  Eine  Lost  den  Zaubcrspruch "  was 
played  in  Vienna  and  various  other  cities  of  Austria, 
and  in  Germany  also.  His  "  Der  Abenteuerer  "  and 
"  Der  Jugendfreund  "  were  produced  at  the  Hofburg 
Theater,  Vienna.  In  1859  Turteltaub  edited  the 
"Wiener  Volksbuhne." 


Der  jiMinehr  Plutarch : 

LtxOsan. 


TURTLE-DOVE.  See  Dove. 
TUB,  JACOB.  SeeTAwuH. 


Rio- 
S. 


TTJSHIYYAH  (lit  "sound  knowledge"):  Pub- 
lishing establishment  founded  in  Warsaw  in  1896. 
which,  though  a  private  enterprise,  is  in  reality  a 
Hebrew  publication  society  striving  to  further  the 
development  and  spread  of  Neo-1  lebrcw  literature. 
Its  founder,  Ben-Avioooii,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  older  and  similar  concern,  the  Ai.ua- 
8af,  was  its  tirst  editor,  and  M.  Balasc  her  was  his 
associate  in  the  business  management.  The  present 
(191)5)  editors  are  Ben-Avigdor  and  S.  L.  Gordon 
(born  in  Lida.  government  of  Wilua.  I860).  The 
Tushiyyah's  program  is  given  in  its  subtitle:  "The 
editing  of  good  and  useful  books  in  the  Hebrew 
language  for  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  for  the 
teaching  of  morality  and  civilization  among  Jewish 
youth  ;  also  scientific  bonks  in  all  branches  of  litera- 
ture." It  has  published,  either  in  the  original  or  in 
translations,  numerous  novels,  biographies,  poems, 
and  historical  and  miscellaneous  works,  and  has 
contributed  much  to  the  revival  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture iu  its  latest  phases.  It  has  provided  Hebrew 
teachers  with  the  most  popular  text-books  for  the 
elementary  teaching  of  Hebrew  according  to  modem 
methods,  and  has  also  done  much  to  encourage  tal- 
ented Hebrew  writers.  Among  the  authors  whose 
works  have  been  published  by  the  Tushiyyah  are: 
Frischman,  Berufeld.  Brainiu.  Ludvipol,  Slouschz, 
Taviov,  Berdyczewski.  and  Habinowitz. 

■nUMHUHfl :  Up[*\mt>Ho(rrauhi*che*  Urieon.  II.  32.  :CT>- 
S84.  Vienna,  IHW;  H.  E.  J.  IflCtT  ,xj*rtm. 

it  n.  P.  Wt 

TYCH8EN,  OLAUS  GERHARD:  Christian 
Hebraist  aud  Orientalist;  bom  at  Tondern  in  Slcs- 
wick,  Denmark,  Dec.  14.  17H4;  died  at  Rostock. 
Germany.  Dec.  80,  1815.  He  studied  rabbinics  at 
the  University  of  Halle,  and  journeyed  through 
Germany  and  Denmark  in  the  years  1759  and  1700 
on  a  fruitless  mission  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
giving  rise  to  an  unseemly  altercation  by  a  conver- 
sionist  sermon  in  the  Altona  synagogue.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  was  culled  to  the  newly  founded  Univer- 
sity of  BQtzow,  Mecklenburg,  and  remained  there  as 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  till  the  university 
ceased  to  exist  (1789),  when  he  became  chief  libra- 
rian and  director  of  the  museum  at  Rostock.  Be- 
sides many  works  on  Arabic  and  By  rinc  archeology 
and  philology,  be  published  "Butzowische  Neben- 
8tundcu"(6  vols.,  Wismar,  1706-69),  containing  a 
large  amount  of  material  regarding  the  text  of  the 
Old  Testament,  derived  mainly  from  Jewish  com- 
mentators like  Raslii  and  from  the  older  versions,  as 
the  Septuagint  and  Targum.  He  claimed  the  ability 
to  speak  "the  Talmudic  language,"  and  in  n  special 
monograph  denied  the  authenticity  of  the  Macca- 
bean  and  other  Jewish  coins. 


BIRI.IOORAPHT :  ITartm 
ISIHg);  BmrkhauK 
and  Strong,  O/r.  a. v. 
T. 


Gerhard  Tyrhnen. 


J. 


TYPES,  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  :  Correlated 
norms  of  racial  qualities.  Individuals  who  present 
an  interrelation  between  the  color  of  the  hair  and 
that  of  the  eyes  are  considered  typical  representa- 
tives of  their  race.  In  the  blond  races  fair  hair  is 
generally  accompanied  by  blue  eyes;  in  brunette 
races  brown  or  black  hair  is  generally  accompanied 
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by  ilurk  eyes.  Tin-  former  art-  considered  anthn. 
politically  blond  types;  tin-  hitler,  brunette  ty|>es. 
Individuals  who  do  not  exhibit  such  an  interrelation 
of  the  OOMr  of  the  hair  ami  eyes,  having  dark  hair 
with  blue  eyes  and  vice  versa,  are  called  mixed 
types.  Owing  to  the  preponderance  of  dark  hair 
and  eyes  among  the  .Jews  (see  Evk;  Hair),  antliro- 
|H)luu'ists  have  counted  them  among  the  races  of  a 
brunette  type. 

p'rom  extensive  in vestigations  of  the  color  of  the 
hair  and  eyes  of  the  school-children  in  Germany. 
Viichow  has  shown  that  the  Jews  have  not  main- 
tained their  type  in  as  pure  a  state  as  has  been  gen- 
erally  supposed.  Of  75,377  Jewish  children  exam 
ined,  only  48.8U  per  cent  were  brunettes  having  both 
dark  hair  and  dark  eyes;  11.17  per  cent  were  blonds 
having  light  hair  ami  light -colored  eyes;  and  42 
per  cent  were  of  the  mixed  type  having  either  dark 
hair  with  fair  eyes,  or  vice  versa.  In  Austria,  ac- 
cording to  Schimmcr.  82  to  47  per  cent  (according  to 
the  province)  of  the  Jewish  children  am  pure  bru- 
nettes, and  8  to  14  per  cent  are  pure  blonds.  In 
Bulgaria.  WateiT  has  found  Hint  only  49.57  per  cent 
of  Jewish  children  are  brunettes,  while  8.71  arc 
blonds  anil  41-79  are  of  mixed  type;  and  even  in 
North  Africa,  when-  the  dark  type  predominates 
among  the  Jews.  76.40  per  cent  are  brunettes.  4.62 
per  cent  are  blonds,  and  18  98  per  cent  arc  of  mixed 
type. 
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Gallclan  Jews : 

Men  In  Sen-  York  

4i.ni 

13.12 

42.95 

*« 

Ftahbenjr. 

Women  in  New  York. 

50  ?a 

lBJW 

32.79 
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Fish  berg. 

Polb.li : 

Men  In  New  York  

.voir. 

tm 

38.83 

315 

Fiahhenr. 

Women  in  New  York. 

50.111 

MB 

41.114 

VI 

FlHliberR. 

U..V. 

41.S3 

IS3 

F.lklnd. 

Women  In  Poland  — 

5s.5o 

8.50 

33.00 

118 

Klklmi. 

LIUlUlllllllll    ml  Wtllte- 

Kitssinn : 

Men  in  New  York  

53.IH 

S.73 

3*.ls 

275 

FUhbertf. 

Women  In  New  York.. 

53.uu 

12.110 

35.00 

100 

Klshlierg. 

83.08 

lo.m 

38.75 

314 

Vakowenko. 

Women  In  Lithuania.. 

T4.IXI 

MO 

20.00 

100 

wwta. 

Yukowenki 

Little.  Kusilan : 
Men  in  New  York  

«>.31 

;.3t 

43..1X 

2W 

Ktnliberjr. 

Women  In  New  York.. 

V..4I 

S.ll 

3fl.l« 

74 

Klsbbent. 

Men  In  Utile  ttusala.. 

SUB 

l«.2o 

34.UI 

HOW 

Talko  -  Hryn- 

eewk-z. 

Women  In  Little  \lus- 

6MB 

a.80 

24J»» 

7» 

Talko.  Hryn 

*la. 

eewlez. 

Rumanian : 

Men  In  New  York  

Ml  87 

10.88 

42  07 

150 

Flshtierir. 

Women  In  New  York.. 

SUuOO 

13.94 

38.38 

44 

FI»lll»Tlf. 

Hungarian  i 

Men  In  New  York  

45.71 

12.14 

42  15 

140 

Flshln-rir. 

Women  In  New  York.. 

81.54 

5.13 

33.33 

:» 

FbiliU'W. 

t'nlted  Slate*: 

50.81 

s.s; 

Hi  t! 

124 

Fintitunr. 

Among  Jewish  adults  anthropological  investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  the  brunette  type  19  not  iu  the 
majority.  From  the  accompanying  table  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  percentage  of  brunettes  is  only  43 
among  the  Galician  Jews,  while  it  reaches  as  high 
as  74  per  cent  among  Lithuanian  Jewesses.  Blonds 


arc  very  rare  among  the  Jews  of  Russian  Poland; 
but  among  other  classes  they  are  encountered  quite 
often.  Among  the  Little- Russian  Jews  the  propor- 
tion reaches  16  per  cent.  The  mixed  t\  pes  are 
everywhere  found  in  the  proportion  of  from  30  to 
40  per  tent  of  all  the  individuals  examined. 

The  origin  of  the  blond  and  mixed  types  among 
the  Jews  has  been  a  favorite  topic  of  discussion  for 
many  anthropologists.    Some  have  maintained  that 

they  are  the  product  of  intermixture 
Origin  of   with  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the 
Blond      European  countries  in  which  the  Jews 
and  Mixed  have  lived;  others  show  that  even 
Types.      among  Jews  who  do  not  live  among 

blond  races,  as,  for  instance,  those  of 
Syria.  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Algiers,  many  blonds 
are  met  with.  It  is  also  shown  that  if  intermixture 
with  northern  Euro|>ean  races  were  the  origin  of  the 
blond  Jews,  the  countries  whose  non  Jewish  popu- 
lations present  the  largest  percentage  of  blonds, 
as  Prussia,  Lithuania,  etc  ,  should  have  the  largest 
proportion  of  Jewish  blonds  also.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  south  and  the  east  of  Euro|>c,  where 
the  Gentiles  are  darker,  more  Jewish  brunettes  and 
fewer  blonds  should  be  found.  Thut  this  is  not  the 
case  is  shown  by  the  following  figures,  taken  from 
Virehow's  census  of  the  color  of  the  hair  antl  eyes 
of  school -children  in  Germany: 


Province. 

Percent  of  Blonds. 

Per  Out  of 
Brunettes. 

Jews. 

t'lirts- 
llaris. 

Jew». 

tbris- 

Prussia  

11.23 

39.75 

4&34 

14X6 

11.17 

31.53 

41.50 

13.22 

Baden   

10.32 

24.34 

41.  95 

21.18 

10.38 

20.3S 

ill 

SI.  10 

13.51 

18.44 

25.21 

These  figures  show  in  a  striking  manner  that  iu 
the  provinces  of  Germany  where  the  |>erccntage  of 
brunettes  is  smallest  among  the  Christian  popula- 
tion— In  Prussia,  for  instance,  only  14.05  per  rent — 
the  Jews  have  42.34  per  rent  of  brunettes;  while  in 
Alsace  Lorraine  and  Bavaria,  where  the  Christians 
show  25.21  and  21.1  per  cent  of  brunettes  respect- 
ively, the  Jews  have  only  84.59  and  39.45  per  cent 
respectively  of  such.  This  is  further  continued  by 
the  following  figures  (from  the  works  of  Virt  how 
and  Sehimmer)  showing  the  distribution  of  Jewish 
pure  blond  ami  brunette  types  in  Germany  and 
Austria: 


Provlnct*. 

Germany 
(Yin-how). 

1 

Austria 

iSrlilmmer). 

a 

s 

51 

C  3 

as 

11 

I  = 
C 

SS 

>  2i  i 

MB 
9.84 

11. HI 

12.39 

4H.53 
50.58 
47.39 

43  04 

30.22 

Ml 

9.80 
1  1  .V, 
13.97 

48.87 
48.  Ill 
43.15 
35.21 
3S.91 

lower  Austria... 

F-nsl    uih!  Went 

Potetl  

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  the  farther 
one  goes  south  and  east  in  Europe,  the  smaller  is  the 
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percentage  of  brunettes  encountered  among  the 
Jews  and  the  larger  the  percentage  of  blonds.  With 
the  non-Jewish  population  the  reverse  is  the  fact. 
Most  of  the  blonds  are  found  in  Prussia,  Pomerauia, 
Sleswick  -  Holstein,    Hanover,    Westphalia,  etc., 
while  farther  east,  reaching  to  Poscn,  Silesia,  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  Upper  and  Lower  Aus- 
Distribu-    tria,  Bukowiua,  and  Galicla,  the  per- 
tion       rentage  of  pure    blonds  decrease! 
of  Blonds,  und  that  of  brunetlcn  increases.    It  is 
also  noteworthy,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Virchow,  that  in  localities  where,  owing  to 
religious  and  social  prejudices,  the  Jews  have  lived 
for  ccnturii-s  in  striet  isolation  from  other  races,  and 
presumably  have  not  intermarried  with  their  Gentile 
neighbors,  the  proportion  of  blond  types  is  larger 
than  in  the  Prussian  provinces,  where  they  have  not 
been  socially  isolated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
entered  into  general  social  intercourse  with  the  non- 
Jewish  inhabitants.    Hen-  the  largest  proportion  of 


served  that  the  Jews  with  fair  eyes  measure  on  the 
average  1.044  meters,  and  those  with  dark  eyes  1.617 
meters  only.  Hut  all  these  conclusions  arc  based  on 
a  small  number  of  cases,  and  other  investiga- 
tions tend  todisprove  them.  In  Baden,  Otto  Amnion 
found  no  relation  between  blond  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
dolichocephalism,  while  in  Poland,  Elkind  noticed 
that  Jews  with  daik  hair  and  eyes  were  taller  than 
those  with  fair  hair  and  light  eyes,  w  hich  phenom- 
ena are  the  reverse  of  those  in  the  so-called  Aryan 
type.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Fishberg  in 
his  observations  of  the  immigrant  Jews  in  New 
York.  The  darker  Jews  had  practically  the  same 
head  form  (cephalic  index  81,07)  as  Ihe  blond  haired 
(K2.35).  The  same  was  the  ease  with  tall  Jews  as 
compared  with  those  of  short,  stature:  the  cranio- 
metrical  lines  were  about  the  same.  Indeed.  .lews 
with  fair  hair  and  eyes  were  taller  than  those  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes. 

Fishberg  concludes  from  all  the  statistics  gathered 


A  C  B 

Courosrrs  Portraits  or  Tits  Bovs  or  thk  Jkwb'  Frxk  school.  LosnoS. 
A  la  the  composite  portrait  of  nve  bOJt,  B  of  aaoiher  Ave.  and  C  •  oompo§lu>  or  A  *nd  B. 

(From  Um  •*  Jo»ra*l  of  lh«  A  i.lli r.  i-. «l  iMUtata.") 


brunettes  is  found  among  the  German  and  Austrian 
Jews.  Hut  it  must  be  mentioned  that  in  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Morocco,  where  the  indigenous  popula- 
tion is  of  a  dark  type,  the  Jews  also  arc  darker. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  blond  type  among 
the  Jews  is  due  to  intermixture  with  the  so-called 
Aryan,  or  north-European,  races,  in  proof  of  which 
the  following  argument  has  been  advanced:  The 
Aryan  type  is  known  to  consist  in  the  combination 
of  blond  hair,  blue  eyes,  tall  stature,  and  dolicho- 
cephalism  or  long-headedness.  Among  the  Galician 
Jews.  Majcr  and  Kopcrnieki  found  that  while 
among  the  brunette  Jews  0.2  per  cent  are  dolicho- 
cephalic. 20  per  cent  of  Hie  blond  Jews  of  the  same 
section  are  so.  This  has  been  repeatedly  cited  as 
evidencing  a  relation  between  bloudness  and  long- 
headedness  among  the  Jews  in  Galicia,  and  is 
thought  to  be  due  to  Teutonic  intermixture.  In 
Odessa,  Pantukhof  ("  Proe.  Russian  Anthropological 
Society,"  pp.  28-30,  St.  Petersburg,  1RND)  has  found 
that  the  Jews  who  have  dark  hair  and  eyes  are  of 
short  stature,  while  those  who  liave  fair  eyes  and 
hair  are  taller.    In  Caucasia  the  same  author  has  ob- 


hy  him  that  the  ideal  Aryan  type  is  not  to  be  ob- 
served among  the  Jews.  On  the  contrary,  the  rule 
appears  to  la-  that  tall  persons  have  darker  hair  and 
eyes,  and  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  them  are 
dolichocephalic;  while  Jews  of  short  stature  are  of 
fairer  complexion  and  include  a  larger  percentage  of 
dolichocephalic  persons.  This  tends  to  exclude 
the  hypothesis  that  Aryan  Influence  is  the  cause  of 
the  Jewish  blond  type;  but  it  tends  to  con  linn  the 
theory  of  admixture  from  Ihe  Slavonian  1  y  [ m • . 

BIBUOdHUrUV:  M.  Fltfibenr.  MnU  riiit*  fur  tUr  I'hwienl  An- 
thmiKti'ifw  <>(  the  KtuUtni  European  Jtu% in  Annul*  af 
thr  AVir  Yurie  Acadcmu  "f  Sdenem,  1VU5:  S.  Wuteff.  An- 
lhr\>\*il<*ji*ehr  }ttnl)tiehl\ini)tu  tier  Fart*  tltr  Auyrn.  iltr 
llaart  umliltr  Hnut  l>i  iten  Sfhull.linlmi  eon  eft  n  i'lirfcra, 
I'mimhtn.  TfUnrtiU  Armfuirr.  Orieehen  and  Jwfrn  In 
Itutvttrfti,  In  QtrrtinmnilrnzUlatt  tier  !trul*ihni  Oc*rH- 
trliaft  fIXr  AnthrtHMHoyk,  \'MX  xxxiv..  Nos.  T,  s.  See  also 
Ere  mail  11  air. 

j.  M.  Fi. 

What  la  popularly  known  as  "  the  Jewish  type  "  is 
not  a  correlation  of  definite  anthropological  measures 
or  characteristics,  but  consists  principally  in  a  pecul- 
iar expression  of  face,  which  is  immediately  and  un- 
mistakably recognized  as  "Jewish  "  in  a  large  uum- 
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ber  of  cases  of  persons  of  the  Jewish  race.  It  has 
been  observed  that  children  in  New  York,  Gentile 
as  well  as  Jewish,  can  unerringly  distinguish  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile,  whether  juvenile  or  adult. 
The  negroes  of  the  Gold  Const  are  said  to  differenti- 
ate the  two  types  of  Europeans  with  equal  exacti- 
tude, saying  "  here  come  two  whites  and  a  Jew," 
instead  of  "here  come  three  whites  "  (Andree,  "Zur 
Volkskundo  der  Judeu,"  p.  88).  Yet  when  taken 
together  in  large  numbers,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  Jews  fail  to  betray  their  racial  provenience.  In 
collective  photographs  of  Jewish  school-children  and 
inmates  of  institutions  it  has  been  found  that  while 
about  oS  per  cent  of  the  subjects  can  be  more  or 
less  certainly  identified  as  Jews  by  their  facial  ex- 
pression, the  remaining  47  per  cent  fail  to  show- 
any  distinctive  feature  which  would  definitely 
mark  them  as  Semites,  though  if  compared  with 
Gentiles  of  the  same  class  they  could  probably  bo 
differentiated.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  per- 
sons who  do  not  have  the  Jewish  expression  in  their 
youth  acquire  it  more  and  more  as  they  grow  from 
middle  to  old  age.  Although  Jewesses  np|war  to  lie 
more  variable  in  appearance  than  Jews,  they  seem 
to  show  the  type  in  its  greatest  purity  when  they 
actually  are  Jewish  in  features. 

The  precise  nature  of  this  Jewishness  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty  or 
accuracy.    Evidently  it  is  not  in  any 

Expres-  one  feature,  Tor  whenever  any  single 
•ion.  trait,  such  as  the  shape  of  the  nose  or 
the  brilliancy  of  the  eyes,  is  assumed 
to  be  characteristic,  the  very  next  example  is  liable 
to  disprove  the  validity  of  the  test.  The  sole  at- 
tempt to  obtain  any  scientific  discrimination  of  the 
Jewish  expression  was  made  by  F.  Galton  and  Jo- 
seph Jacobs  in  1KK5.  by  means  of  composite  portrai- 
ture. In  their  experiments  Jewish  boys  of  the 
Jewish  Free  School.  London,  were  selected  as  being 
typically  Jewish  in  appearance,  and  full-face  and 
profile  photographs  were  first  taken  on  a  uniform 
scale,  and  then  superimposed  on  a  single  plate,  so 
that  the  eyes  and  mouth  in  each  case  fell  upon  the 
same  spots  on  the  plate.  By  this  means  all  the  vary- 
ing trails  anil  features  blurred  out,  while  the  com- 
mon characteristics  were  emphasized  and  liecame 
stronger.  The  results  were  given  in  "The  Photo- 
graphic News."  April.  18S.r».  and  in  "The  Journal  of 
the  Anthropological  Institute,"  1SH5.  The  full  face  j 
composite  here  given  is  made  up  of  (<i)  that  of  five 
Jewish  lads,  (6)  that  of  another  five,  and  (<-)  one  of 
(«)  and  (l>),  thus  giving  the  summary  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  ten  typically  Jewish  boys. 
The  result  is  remarkably  Jewish  in  appearance,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  this  character  is  given  by  the 
eyebrows,  eyes,  nose,  and  lips,  while  the  position 
and  contour  of  the  cheek-lame  also  serve  to  deter- 
mine it.    The  eyebrows  are  generally  well-defined. 

somewhat  bushy  toward  the  nose,  and 
Compoaite  tapering  off  toward  the  extremities. 
Portraits.   The  eyes  themselves  are  generally  L  ril 
liant,  both  lidsarc  heavy  and  bulging, 
and  it  seems  to  Ik;  the  main  characteristic  of  the 
Jewish  eye  thai  the  upper  lid  covers  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  pupil  than  among  other  persons.  This 
may  serve  to  give  a  sort  of  nervous,  furtive  look  to 


the  eyes,  which,  when  the  pupils  are  small  and  set 
close  together  with  semistrabismus,  gives  keenness 
to  some  Jewish  eyes.  The  lymph-sac  beneath  the  eye 
is  generally  fuller  and  more  prominent  than  among 
non-Jews.  The  high  cheek-bone  gives  as  a  rule  the 
hollow  cheek  that  adds  to  the  Jewish  expression, 
while  the  nose  in  full  face  can  be  discerned  only  by 
the  flexibility  of  the  nostrils,  tho  chief  Jewish  char- 
acteristic of  this  organ  (see  Nose).  The  upper  lip 
is  generally  short,  and  the  lower  projects,  giving  a 
somewhat  sensual  appearance  to  the  face.  The  chin 
almost  invariably  recedes  from  the  lip,  leaving  an 
indentation  beneath  It  In  tho  great  majority  of  in- 
stances. The  ears  of  many  Jewish  m  rsous  project, 
and  in  boys  Increase  the  impression  of  Jewishness. 

With  growth,  as  already  noted,  the  Jewish  ex- 
pression becomes  even  more  marked.  In  males  this 
may  be  due  to  the  appearance  of  the  mustache  and 
beard,  and  it  is  frequently  found  that 

Adults.  the  mustache  is  somewhat  sparse,  a 
rather  bare  portion  intervening  be- 
tween the  tuft  under  the  nostril  and  the  mustache 
proper.  The  beard  is  in  some  cases  comparatively 
thick  and  in  others  luxuriant,  curling,  and  part- 
ing naturally.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  some  Jew- 
ish faces  have  almost  all  of  these  stigmata.  The  min- 
Ialure  of  Spinoza  (Jew.  Excvc.  xi.  M2)  shows  tho 
brilliant  and  sensitive  eye.  the  conspicuous  nostril, 
and  the  thick  underlip.  *  That  of  Ben  fey  (ib.  iii.  16) 
has  the  projecting  ears,  the  thick  underlip.  and  the 
conspicuous  ala?  of  the  nose,  while  the  lymph-sac  is 
well  developed  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  nearly 
half  hidden  by  the  tipper  lid.  The  same  character- 
istic will  lie  seen  in  the  portrait  of  Moses  Berlin  (ib. 
Hi.  80),  which  has,  in  addition,  the  marked  eye- 
brows nnd  the  curved  nostril. 

Ik-sides  all  these  details,  there  is  something  in  the 
whole  formation  of  the  face  which  is  generally 
found  in  the  Jewish  type.  As  a  rule,  the  face-  is  oval 
in  shape,  especially  in  the  best  type  of  Jewesses, 
and  if  regarded  in  profile,  it  is  distinctly  convex, 
the  now;  being,  as  it  were,  an  appendix  to  the  ellip- 
soid. It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  Jew  is  found  with  a 
prognathous  jaw. 

Notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  expression 
found  in  lnrge  measure  among  all  Jews,  there  are  a 
number  of  distinctions  which  enable  a  close  observer 
to  distinguish  between  various  subtypes  of  tin- 
Jew.  Close  attention  to  Talmudic  study,  combined 
with  the  p ecu HaT  work  of  the  sweat  shop,  produced 
in  eastern  Europe  what  is  known  as  "the  ghetto 
bend  "  The  need  for  wearing  phylacteries  on  the 
forehead  while  the  head  is  covered  has  led  in  many 
instances  to  the  liat  being  worn  upon  the  back  of 
the  head.  These  two  characteristics  often  enable 
observers  to  identify  Jews  from  eastern  Europe, 
even  before  their  faces  are  seen.  Among  them,  too, 
it  has  been  claimed,  various  subdivisions  can  be  dis- 
cerned, consisting  mainly  In  differences  in  the  pro- 
jection or  tin-  cheek-bones,  the  formation  of  the 
eyelids,  anil  the  thickness  of  the  lips.  It  has  even 
been  held  by  those  who  believe  in  a  strong  ad- 
mixture from  surrounding  nations  that  there  is  a 
Slavonic.  Mongoloid,  and  Armeuioid  type  of  the 
Jew,  due  to  admixture  of  Slavic,  Tatar,  or  Arme- 
nian blood.    Luschan  indeed  professes  to  regard 
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the  lust- warned  oa  the  original  source  of  the  Jewish 
race. 

Numbers  of  Jews  are  found,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  possess  none  of  the  characteristics  here  noted, 
and  yet  are  recognizable  as  Jews.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Little- Russians,  who  apparently  resem- 
ble their  Gentile  neighbors  in  every  facial  character- 
istic, but  are  differentiated  from  them  by  some  Bub- 
tilc  nuance  which  distinguishes  them  as  Semites.  It 
Is  seemingly  some  social  quality  which  stamps  their 
features  as  distinctly  Jewish.  This  iscoullrmeil  by 
the  interesting  fact  that  Jews  who  mix  much  with 
the  outer  woild  seem  to  lose  their  Jewish  quality. 
This  was  the  case  with  Karl  Mahx.  H.m.&vy  the 
musician  (Meyeuheeu  was  remarkably  Jewish).  Sir 
Julian  Uoi.us.miu,  Sir  John  Simon  (in  whom  there 
was  a  mixture  of  Gentile  blood),  Sir  David  Saj.O- 
mons,  and  Hciiinbtkin.  Two  illustrious  living  Ital- 
ians. LoMUKoao  and  Lczzatti.  would  scarcely  lie 
taken  for  Jews;  and  even  the  late  Theodor  Hkiizi. 
was  not  distinctively  Jewish,  all  observers  drawing 
attention  to  his  resemblance  to  the  Assyrian  rather 
than  to  the  Jewish  type. 

BlfiLlOdRAPHT  :  JarubH.  Jtirlth  StatUtie*,  pp.  xxili. -xxilr. 
  J. 

TYPOGRAPHY  :  The  art  of  printing.  The 
invention  of  printing  was  welcomed  by  the  Jews  as 
"the  art  of  writiug  with  many  pens."  From  the 
time  of  the  earlier  printers  reference  is  made  to  iheir 
craft  as  "holy  work"  ("'Abodat  ha-Kodcsh ").  It 
may  here  l>e  treated  under  the  two  headings  of  his- 
tory and  characteristics. 

I.  History:  The  history  of  Hebrew  printing  is 
divided  into  live  stages,  of  which  only  a  sketch  can 
be  attempted  in  this  place,  many  of  the  details  being 


Jews  made  use  of  the  art  for  Hebrew  printing,  as  the 
conditions  In  Germany  did  not  admit  of  their  doing 
so  then-;  ami  all  the  Hebrew  printing  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  done  in  the  Italian  and  Iberian  penin- 
sulas, where  about  100  works  were  produced  before 

1500.  Hebrew  printing  began  in  Italy ; 
Iticunab-  and  apart  from  Regpio  di  Calabria, 
ula.       where  the  first   printed  book  was 

produced  iu  1475,  and  Rome,  whero 
possibly  the  earliest  Hebrew  press  was  set  up,  print- 
ing was  centered  about  Mantua,  where  it  began  In 
1477.  In  the  same  year  Ferrara  and  Bologna 
started  printing.  The  chief  printer  family  of  Italy 
was  that  of  the  Soncinos.  which  besides  working  at 
Mantua  printed  at  Caaale-Mag-giore,  Soncino, 
Brescia,  Naples,  and  Barca.  Bible.  Talmud,  and 
ritual.  Iialakic.  and  ethical  works  naturally  formed 
the  chief  subjects  of  printing  in  these  early  (lays. 
In  Spain,  Hebrew  printing  began  at  Guadalajara  in 
1482.  went  three  years  later  to  Ixar,  and  finished  at 
Zamora,  while  in  Portugal  it  began  at  Faro  in  1487, 
went  to  Lisbon  in  14*9,  and  finished  nt  Leiria  in 
1792.  The  total  number  of  books  printed  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  amounted  to  only  17.  The  early  types 
were  rough  in  form ;  but  the  prcsswork  for  the  most 
part  was  excellent,  and  the  ink  and  paper  were  of 
very  enduring  quality.  Owing  to  the  work  of  the 
censor  and  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  the  early 
productions  of  the  Hebrew  presses  of  Italy  and  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  are  extremely  ran-,  one-fifth  of 
them  being  unique  (for  further  particulars  sec  In- 
ciNAnn.A). 

II.  (1500-42):  This  period  Is  distinguished  In  the 
spread  of  Jewish  presses  to  the  Turkish  and  Holy 
Komnn  empires.  In  Constantinople,  Hebrew  print 
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already  treated  under  the  names  of  promineut  print- 
ers or  presses.  The  five  stages  of  Hebrew  typog- 
raphy arc  as  follows:  I.,  1475-1500,  incunabula  in 
southern  Europe;  II.,  1500-43,  spread  to  north  and 
cast ;  III.,  1542-1627,  supremacy  of  Venice;  IV., 
1627-1782.  hegemony  of  Amsterdam;  V..  1782- 
1900,  modern  period,  iu  which  Frankfort,  Vienna, 
and,  more  recently,  Wilna  and  Warsaw  have  come 
to  the  front.  For  the  most  part  Hebrew  printing 
has  been  done  by  Jews,  but  the  printing  of  Bibles 
has  been  undertaken  also  by  Christian  typographers, 
especially  at  the  university  towns  of  Europe.  These 
productions,  for  lack  of  space,  are  for  the  moat  part 
to  be  neglected  in  the  following  sketch. 
I.  (1475-1500):  It  was  twenty  years  before  the 


ing  was  introduced  by  David  Nahmias  aud  his  son 
Samuel  altout  1503;  and  they  were  joined  in  the  year 
1580  by  Gershon  Soncino,  whoso  work  was  taken 
up  after  his  death  by  his  sou  Eleazar  (see  Con- 
stantinople— Tyfogiiai'iiy).  Gershon  Soncino  put 
into  type  the  first  Karaite  work  printed  (Bashyazi's 
"Addcret  Eliyahu ")  in  1581.    In  Salonica,  Don 
Judall  Gedaliah  printed  about  80  Hebrew  works  from 
1500  on  ward,  mainly  Bibles,  and  Gershon  Soncino,  the 
Wandering  Jew  of  early  Hebrew  ty. 
Second     pography,  joined  his  kinsman  Moses 
Period.     Soncino,  who  had  already  produced  8 
works  there  (1528-27);  Gershon  printed 
the  Aragon  Mahzor  (1529)  and  Kimbi's  "Shora- 
shim  "  ( 1583).  The  prints  of  both  these  Turkish  cities 
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were  not  of  a  very  high  order.  The  works  selected, 
however,  were  ini|»ortarit  for  their  rarity  and  literary 
character.  The  type  of  Salonica  imitates  the  Span- 
ish Ilashi  type, 

Turning  to  Germany,  the  first  Jewish  press  was 
set  up  in  Prague  hy  Gershon  ben  Solomon  Cohen, 
who  founded  in  that  city  a  family  of  Hebrew  print- 
ers, known  commonly  as  "the  Gcisonides."  He 


burg  and  rim,  and  finally  sealed  in  1546  at  Had- 
dernhcim,  wiierc  he  published  a  few  works.  At 
Augsburg,  1544.  the  convert  Puulus  Emilius  printed 
a  Jtuheo  (irrman  Pentateuch.  Three  work*  of  this 
period  are  known  to  have  been  printed  at  Cracow, 
I  lie  first  of  them,  in  l.~>M4.  a  commentary  of  Israel 
[■■crleia  on  "Sha'are  Durah"  with  claliorately  dec- 
orated lit I? -page 
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1st 


began  printing  in  1.113  with  a  prayer-book,  and 
during  the  period  under  review  confined  himself  al- 
most exclusively  to  this  class  of  publications,  with 
which  he  supplied  Jewish  Germany  and  Poland. 
He  was  joined  about  1518  by  Hayyini  ben  David 
Schwartz,  who  played  in  northern  Europe  the  same 
wandering  role  the  Ektttclno*  assumed  in  the  south. 
From  10141  to  1520  he  worked  at  Prague,  but  in  1530 


Other  town*  of  Germany  also  printed  Hebrew 
works  during  this  period,  but  they  were  mainly 
portions  of  ihe  Iiiblical  Ixioks,  mostly  edition*  of  the 
Platan,  produced  by  Christian  printers  for  Chris- 
tian professors,  as  at  Cologne  ( 1 5 18  >.  Wittenberg 
(1831  onward),  Mayence  (1333),  Worm*  (1880), 
and  Leipaic  (1538).  To  these  should  be  added 
Thomas  Ausbelm's  edition  of  the  Psalms  at  Tii- 
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he  was  found  at  Oele  in  Silesia,  printing  a  Penta- 
teuch with  the  Mcgillot  nnd  llafpirot.  He  trans- 
ferred his  activity  to  the  southwest  at  Augsburg, 
where  in  153:1  he  published  Rashi  on  the  Pentateuch 
and  Mcgillot,  the  next  year  a  Hag^adah,  in  15i$($  a 
letter-writer  and  German  praycr-lionk.  anil  in  1540 
an  edition  of  the  Turim.  followed  by  rimed  Judrro- 
German  versions  of  Kinirs  (1543>  and  Samuel  (1544). 
In  1544  he  moved  to  Iehenhausen,  between  Augs- 


bing«n  in  1512,  It  was  followed  by  his  edition  of 
Kimhi's  grammar  at  Hagenau,  1519.  With  these 
niiiy  be  mentioned  the  Paris  printer*  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (from  1508  onward V  who  produced  gram- 
mars ami  Bible*  (sec  Pakis). 

Returning  to  the  earlier  homo  of  Hebrew  print- 
ing, a  considerable  number  of  towns  in  Italy  had 
Hebrew  presses  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
mainly  through  the  activity  of  Gershon  Soneino. 
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who  in  found  in  Fano  (1513),  Pesaro  (151?),  Or- 
tona  (151U),  and  Rimini  < 1521);  oUkt  presses  were 
temporarily  worked  iu  Trino,  Genoa,  and  Rome, 
the  lust  under  Elijah  Lkvita.  Iu  Ilologna  nine 
work*  Were  produced  between  1537  ami  1541,  main- 

rnStr      cn*3       ran  Wftwp 
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Ktuuj  the  "  Wlkkuaft "  Printed  by  sebutlsQ  MQnster, 
Burl,  isn, 

ly  prayer-books  nnd  responsa.  Above  all,  this 
[HTi.nl  is  distinguished  in  Italy  by  (he  foundation 
and  continuance  of  the  Venetian  press  under  the 
guidance  of  Daniel  BoXBfCHO,  a  Dutchinun  frmn 

Antwerp.    His  thirty  live  years'  ac- 
Daniel      tiviiy  from  1515  to  1548  was  in  a 
Bomber  g.    measure  epoeh-making   for  Hebrew 

typography.  Hi.  production* shared 
in  all  the  excellence  of  the  Venice  press,  anil  in- 
cluded the  first  rabbinic  Bible  in  1517.  the  first  com- 
plete edition  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  in  1520 
<iu  pagination  Is  followed  at  the  present  Hay),  a 
large  number  of  editions  of  the  Bible  iu  whole  or 
part,  several  uraminatieal,  lexicographie,  ami  mid- 
rashic  works,  seven  commentaries  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, six  rcsponsa  collections,  philosophical  and 
ethieal  writings,  and  .several  rituals,  including  a 
Teiillah  ami  a  Mnh/.or according  to  the  Spanish  rite, 
OHO  According  to  the  Greek  rite  (Mahxnr  Bouinniu), 
and  a  Karaite  one.  Finally,  reference  should  be 
> made  to  the  University  press  of  Basel,  where  the 
Frolieus  produced  Hebrew  works  in  a  remarkably 
clear  type,  with  the  letters  slanting  to  the  left, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  early  Mantua 
editions.  Froben  began  in  1516  with  an  edition  of 
the  Psalms,  and  produced  many  of  the  works  of  Eli- 
jah Levita  and  Sebastian  MTn'stku.  Altogether 
Schwab  (ill "  IncunablesOrientaux,"'  pp.  40-lS8)enU- 
ineruteHalMiut  430  works  produced  between  1500  nnd 
1540.  Allowing  foromissions  by  him.  not  more  than 
OiK)  works  were  produced  between  1475  and  1540. 

III.  (1542-10271:  The  third  period  is  distinguished 
by  the  activity  of  the  ceusor,  which  butted  for  two 
centuries  or  more  in  southern  nnd  eastern  Europe. 
The  principle  of  regulating  the  ttooks  to  be  read 
by  the  faithful,  and  even  by  the  uufnithful,  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Roman  Curia  in  1542,  though 
Hie  first  carrying  out  of  it  was  with  the  burning  of 
the  Talmud  in  1554.  But  even  previous  to  thai  date 
Jews  had  taken  precautions  to  remove  all  cause  of 
otTense.  About  1542  MeTr  Katzenellenbogeu  ccu- 
sored  the  sell  hot  of  the  German  rile,  and  Schwartz 


adopted  his  changes  in  the  edition  which  he  pub- 
lished at  lleddernheim  in  1546. 

Hesumiug  the  history  of  the  Italian  presses,  that 
of  Venice  first  engagesattention.  Bomberg  wns  not 
allowed  to  have  a  moinipoU  of  Hebrew 
Third       )>riutiug,  which  had  been  found  to  ho 
Period.     exceptionally  profitable.  OthcrChris- 
Supremacy  thins  came  into  the  Held,  especially 
of  Venice.   .Murco  Antonio  Giustiuiaui,  who  pro- 
duced twenty-live  works  between  1545 
and  1552.   Another  compel itorarose  in  the  person  of 
Alulsio  Buauaimm,  who  began  printing  in  1550.  In 
the  competition  IhiIIi  part les appealed  to  Home;  and 
their  disputes  brought  about  the  burning  of  the 
Talmud  iu  1554  at  Fernira,  and  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  censorship,  even  in  Venice,  the  presses 
of  which  Stopped  printing  Hebrew  books  for  eight 
years.    Similar  competition  appears  to  have  taken 
place  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew  typesetters  whom 
these  Christian  printers  were  obliged  to  employ. 
Cornelius  Akhlkisd  and  his  son,  German  .lews  of 
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Padua,  first  worked  with  Bomlx'rg,  and  then  were 
taken  over  by  Fnrri  (1544).  and  they  appear  to  have 
also  worked  for  both  Bragadiut  and  Giustiuiaui. 
There  was  a  whole  body  of  learned  prcss-re viaers. 
Among  them  should  be  mentioned  Jacob  b.  Hay  yim, 
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the  editor  of  tlie  rabbinic  Bible,  ami  Heir  Katzenel- 
leubogcn,  who  helped  to  edit  Mlk imnu ides'  **  Vmi  " 
(1550).  When  Venice  ceased  for  a  time  to  issue  He- 
brew bonks,  printing  was  taken  up  In  Ferrara ( I 55 I - 
1557)  by  Abraham  L'squc.  who  jirititi-it  the  H(2onso- 
laytim "  of  his  brother  Hnmuel  Vsque  (1558).  In 
Sabbionetta  (1501-09)  Tobias  Foa  printed  about. 


Keverting  to  Venice,  printing  was  resumed  in 
1564  by  (iiovanni  de  Gara.  who  took  up  the  work 
of  Bombcrg.  and  between  1564  and  1569  produced 
more  than  100  different  works,  making  use  of  Chris- 
tian as  well  as  Jewish  typesetters,  among  the  latter 
being  Ix-on  of  Modena  in  the  years  1595-1601. 
Besides  GhWB  there  were  Grippo,  Gcorgio  de  Cavalli, 
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twenty  works,  among  them  a  very  correct  edition 
of  the  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  employing  the 
ubiquitous  Adeikind  to  pritit  a  fine  edition  of  the 
**  Moreh  ™  and  an  edition  of  the  Talmud  in  parts, 
only  one  of  which  is  extant.  The  Sabbionetta  ty|M« 
are  said  to  have  gone  back  to  Venice  when  the  Brn^a- 
dinis  resumed  work.  In  Cremona  a  Hebrew  press 
was  set  vip  in  1550  by  Vincentio  Conti,  who  issued 
altogether  forty-two  works  up  to  1560,  including 


TO 


and  the  Zanetti  family,  but  none  of  them  could  com- 
pete with  the  activity  of  the  Bmgadinls,  which  wub 
resumed  alK>ut  the  same  time.  They  made  use  of 
Samuel  Archcvolti  and  Leon  of  Modena  among  their 
typesetters.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  several 
important  works  appeared  at  Venice  from  printing 
establishments  which  can  not.  be  identilied,  inclu- 
ding the  cditio  princcpsof  theShulhan  'Aruk(1565). 
A  few  works  were  printed  at.  Home  (1540-81)  by 
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the  first  edition  of  Ihe  Zohar.  2,000  copies  of  which 
wen-  saved  with  difficulty  from  the  fires  of  the  In- 
quisition. His  first  edition  of  Menahem  Zioni's 
commentary  was  not  so  fortunate ;  notwithstanding 
that  it  had  received  the  license  of  the  censor,  it  was 
burnt.  About  thirty-three  works  were  produced 
during  this  period  at  Biva  di  Trento  by  Joseph 

Ottolenghi  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Madras, 

whose  titular  hat  appears  upon  the  title- page* of  the 
rolumes. 


Antonio  Illadaoand  Francesco  Znncttl.  and  a  couple 
of  works  in  Verona  by  Frnucesco  delle  Donne. 

The  greatest  activity  in  Italy  outside  Venice  was 
that  carried  on  at  Mantua  by  the  Hufenellis,  who 
employed  Joseph  Ashkcnazi  and  MeTr  Sofer,  both 
from  Padua,  as  their  chief  typesetters.  Their  activ- 
ity was  followed  by  that  of  Ephraim  b.  David  of 
Padua  and  Moses  b.  Katriel  of  Prague,  boih  work- 
ing in  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
latter  for  the  publishers  Norzi  brothers.  Altogether 
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Zunz  enumerates  seventy-three  work*  produced  at 
Manilla  during  the  third  period,  including  a  "8e- 
fer  Yczirnh,"  "Tanhuina,'*  Alxmb's  " Mcnora  t  ha- 
Ma'or,"  and  an  edition  of  Abot  in  Italian. 

During  this  period  the  Hebrew  press  of  Basel 
received  new  light  In  the  advent  from  Italy  of  Israel 
b.  Daniel  Sifroni.  one  of  those  wandering  master 
workmen  who,  like  Sonrino  and  Schwartz,  elmrne- 

lerized  the  early  history  of  Hebrew 
Froben  and  printing.  Through  his  workmanship 
Waldkirch.  a  number  of  important  works  were 

produced  by  Froben  of  Basel  between 
IS'Saml  1584,  including  a  Iiaby  Ionian  Talmud,  Isiuie 
Nathan's  Concordance,  and  the  "  Ir  Gibborim." 

mr>bo  c;?d?  |n:np  jrw  px>3 
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excerpts  from  the  Bible;  and  in  1663  Henrik  Gode 
printed  similar  extracts.  In  1734  Marius  Fogh  (who 
later  became  city  magistrate  of  Odeuse)  published 
an  edition  of  Isaac  Abravanel's  commentary  on  Gen. 
xlix.  This  work,  which  bore  the  imprint  of  the 
(Copenhagen  publishing  bouse  of  I.  C.  Hot  he,  was 
for  sale  as  late  as  1893.  Christian  N  old's concord- 
ance of  the  Bible  appeared  in  1679  from  the  press 
of  Corfttz  Luft  in  Copenhagen,  and  the  solid  quarto 
volume,  containing  1.210  pages,  gives  evidiiiceof 
the  author's  diligence,  as  well  as  of  the  printer's 
skill  and  care.  A  Lutheran  pastor,  LauriU  Petersen, 
in  Nykobing  on  the  island  of  Falstcr.  published 
in  1640  a  new  Hebrew  versification  of  the  Song  Of 
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whose  publisher  in  Prague,  tiuding  that  he  could 
not  have  printing  done  as  well  Ihere  as  by  Sifnmi. 
sent  it  to  the  latter  in  Basel.  In  the  year  1588-84 
Sifroni  was  working  for  Froben  at  Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau,  where  he  printed  several  J udico  German 
works,  including  the  Five  Megillot  with  glossary  in 
red  ink;  he  printed  also  an  edition  of  Benjamin 
of  Tudela's  "Travels."  Frohen's  success,  like  that 
of  Bomlierg.  induced  other  Christian  printers  to  join 
in  competition,  as  Guarin  (for  whom  Sifroni  also 
worked),  Beber,  and  especially  Conrad  Waldkirch, 
who  from  1508  on  published  a  Great  Telillah,  an 
'Aruk,  an  Alfasi  in  octavo,  and  "Synagogue  Music 
ami  So n irs  "  by  Elijah  b.  Moses  Loans,  who  was  for 
a  time  Waldkirch 's  corrector  for  the  press.  Monle- 
eal  b.  Jacob  of  Prossnitz,  who,  as  shown  below, 
had  had  a  large  priming  experience  in  the  east  of 
Europe,  also  assisted  Waldkirch  in  1622.  After  his 
departure  the  Basel  Hebrew  prinls  became  scarcer, 
and  were  confined  mainly  to  the  productions  of  the 
Buxtorfs,  while  only  sporadic  Hebrew  works  were 
produced  at  Altdorf,  Bern,  and  Zurich  (where, 
however,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Hebrew 
printing  had  been  produced  in  the  Jtidico-Gcrman 
"  Vosippon"  ol  1546).  Hcfcrcnee  may  he  here  made 
to  prints  of  Paiilus  Fagiusat  Constance  in  1643-44, 
mainly  with  .ludieo-Germun  or  Latin  translations. 
Altogether  the  total  number  of  Hebrew  works  prn- 
ducctl  in  Switzerland  was  not  more  than  fifty. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrew  press  in  Denmark  de- 
serves treatment  in  luller  detail,  ns  it  has  been  re- 
cently investigated  by  Simonscn.  In  l.V.'S  lleinrieb 
Wahlkirch  imported  some  inferior  Hebrew  type  to 
Copenhagen  from  Wittenberg;  but  nothing  ol  im- 
portance was  printed  during  tin-  following  three 
decades.    In  1631  Solomon  Sartor  published  some 


Solomon,  intended  as  a  wedding-present  for  the 
son  of  King  Christian  IV.  and  his  bride  Magdalena 
Sibylla.  Tills  work,  which  was  entitled  "Cantieum 
Canticorum  Salomonis,"  consisted  of  Hebrew  verse 
with  Danish  translation,  and  with  various  melodies 
added;  it  was  printed  by  Melchior  Martzau.  Sam- 
uel bet)  Isaac  of  Sehwerin  published  In  1787  some 
Talmudic  annotations  entitled  "Minhat  Shcmu  .  I, 
printed  by  the  Copenhagen  firm  of  Thiele,  but 
showing  evidence  of  lack  of  skill. 

To  revert  to  Switzerland.  Fagius  printeil  a  number 
of  Biblical,  grammatical,  and  polemics]  works  at 
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rn>m  a  Commentary  on  Pirtff  Abot,  Cra«s>«-.  IVfll. 

Isny,  with  the  help  of  Elijah  LcTllft,  who  produced 
then  the  "Tishhi,"  "  Meturgeman."und  -  Bnhur."  be- 
sides a  German  translation  of  t  lie  "  Sefer 
Fagius  and  ha-Middot "  in  1542.  which  is  now  very 
Hene.      rare.    Auothcr  Christian  printer  who 
ts  mentioned  throughout  this  period  is 
Huns  Jacob  Hene.  who  produced  about  tinny  .Jew- 
ish works  in  Hebrew  at  Hanau  ( 1010-301.    He  ea- 
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tern)  mort'  to  llic  students  of  tho  Talmud  and  lln- 
laknh.  producing  three  responsa  collections,  three 
commentaries  on  the  Talmud,  the  Tur  and  Shulhan 
'Aruk,  and  three  somewhat  Himilar  codes,  as  well 
us  a  numlHT  of  Jtxteo-Gennan  folk  editions  like 
the  "Zuchtspicgcl "  or  the  "  Braudspicgcl  "(1026), 
and  the  "  Wei  herb  ucli "  of  Benjamin  Aaron  BoltiiK. 
Among  his  typesetters  were  a  couple  of  the  I'lmns, 
of  the  Glinzburg  family,  and  Mordecai  I),  Jucob 
Prossnitz,  Who  has  already  been  mentioned.  Heiie '» 
type  is  distinguished  hy  its  clearness,  and  by  the 
peculiar  form  of  the"  shin"  in  the  so-called  "  Wdber 
deutscu."  Other  isolated  appearances  of  Hehn  w 
works  at  Tannhaueen  (1564),  Thiengen  (1660), 
anil  Hergerswieae  did  not  add  much  to  German 
Jewish  typography  in  this  period. 

Meantime,  in  eastern  Europe,  the  Qcrsnnidcs  con- 
tinued their  activity  at  Prague,  especially  in  the 
printing  of  ritual  works;  but  they  suffered  from  the 
competition  of  the  link  family,  who  introduced  from 
Italy  Certain  improvements  from  the  year  1605  on- 


trade  from  1550  onward,  when  nn  edition  of  the 
tractate  Shebuot  appeared  in  the  former  city,  Itg 
printers  were  mainly  of  tho  Jaffe  family;  Kalony- 
mus  Abraham  (1562- 1600)  was  followed  by  his  son 
ifcbi  (1602  onward),  who  made  use  of  the  services  of 
tin- above  mentioned  Mordecai  b.  Jacob  of  Prossnitz. 
The  prints  of  the  JalTes  were  mainly  productions  of 
local  rabbis  and  J  udu  o  German  works.  During  the 
plague  which  ravaged  Lublin  in  1592  Kaionymus 
Jutli'  moved  his  printing  establishment  t<>  Bistro- 
vich,  whence  he  issued  a  llaggadah  with  Ahmva- 
net's  commentary. 

It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  at  Antwerp  and 
Loyden  in  tiiis  period  Biblical  works  by  Christian 
printers  appeared,  at  the  former  place  by  the  cele- 
brated Christopher  I'laatiu.  who  got  his  type  from 
Bomberg's  workshop. 

IV.  (1627-1732):  This  period  is  opened  ami  dom- 
inated by  the  foundation  of  the  press  at  Amster- 
dam, the  rich  and  cultured  Mnranns  of  the  Dutch 
capital  devoting  their  wealth,  commercial  coniiec- 
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ward.  Among  the  typesetters  at  Prague  in  this 
period  was  the  Jewess  OQtel  (daughter  of  Lob 
Better),  who  set  up  a  work  in  1627.  At  Prague 
almost  for  the  first  time  is  found  the  practise  of  rabbis 
issuing  their  rcsponsa  from  the  local  presses.  The 
decoration  employed  by  the  Prague  press  of  this 
period  was  often  somewhat  elalMirate,  Besides  the 
illustrated  llaggadah  of  1526,  the  title-page  of  the 
Tur  of  1540  is  quite  vlalmratc  ami  includes  the  arms 
of  Prague. 

lu  Cracow  Isaac  ben  Aaron  of  ProBsniu  revived 
the  Hebrew  press  in  1569.  and  produced  a  number 
of  Talmudic  and  cabalistic  works  from  that  time  to 
his  death  in  1614,  when  his  sons  succeeded  to  his 
business,  lie  was  assisted  by  Samuel  Bohn,  who 
brought  from  Venice  the  Italian  methods  and  title- 
page  designs,  which  were  used  up  to 
Cracow  and  about  1580.  He  produced,  besides  the 

Lublin.     Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Talmuds. 

two  editions  of  the  Mid  rash  Babbnt. 
the  "  Yalkut.  Suim'oni  "  (1596).  and  several  works  of 
Moses  Isserles  nnd  Solomon  Lnria,  besides  the  "  Yu- 
hasin."  "Shalshelet  ha  Kabbalah."  and  "  Yosippon." 
Isaac  b.  Aaron  tor  a  time  ran  a  press  in  his  native 
city  of  Proaanitz,  where  from  1602  to  1605  be  pub- 
lished four  works. 

Lublin  competed  with  Cracow  for  the  eastern 


lions,  and  independent  position  to  the  material  de- 
velopment of  Hebrew  literature  in  book  form.  For 
nearly  a  century  after  its  foundation  Amsterdam 
supplied  the  whole  of  Teutonic  Europe  with  Hebrew 
books;  nnd  the  term  "Defus  Amsterdam  "  was  used 
lo  denote  type  of  special  excellence  even  though 
cast  elsewhere,  just  as  the  term  -  Italic  "  was  applied 
to  certain  type  cast  not  only  in  Italy  but  in  other 
countries.    The  first  two  presses  were  set  up  in  the 
year  1627,  one  under  Daniel  de  Fonseca.  the  other 
under  Manasseh  Ian  Israel,  who  in  the  following 
twenty  years  printed  more  than  sixty  works,  many 
of  them  his  own.  w  ith  an  excellent  edition  of  the 
Mishnah  without  vowels,  and,  charac- 
Fourth     teristically  enough,  a  reprint  of  Al- 
Period.     moil's  "  Pi  iron  llalomot  "  (1637).  The 
Hegemony  work  in  later  times  was  mainly  done 
of  Am-     by  his  two  sons,  l.layylm  ami  Samuel, 
sterdam.    Toward  the  latter  part  of  Manasseh 
ben  Israel's  career  as  n  printer  an  im- 
portant competitor  arose  in  the  person  of  Immanuel 
Benvenistc,  who  in  the  twenty  years  1641-60  pro- 
duced prayer-hooks,  a  Midrash  Babliah,  an  Alfasi. 
ami  the  Shulhan   'Aruk.  mostly  decorated  with 
elaborate  titles  supported  by  columns,  which  be 
came  the  model  tor  all  Europe.    He  was  followed 
by  the  firm  of  Oumpel  &  Levi  (1648-60).  Par- 
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tirular  interest  attaches  to  the  name  of  I'm  FHOKBUI 
IIa-Lkvi,  an  apprentice  of  Benveniste's  who  WM  in 
business  in  Amsterdam  on  his  own  account  from  1658 
to  1689.  He  wna  tho  medium  through  which  the 
Amsterdam  methods  of  printing  were  transferred 
to  Zolkicv  between  1003  and  1695.  His  productions, 
though  in  tho  Amsterdam  style,  were  generally 
of  a  less  costly  and  elegant  nature,  and  he  appears 
to  have  printed  prayer-books.  Mnhzors,  calendars, 
and  Juda»o-0crman  works  for  the  popular  mar- 
ket. Just  as  L'ri  Phoebus  worked  for  the  Ger- 
man Jews,  so  Athias  contemporaneously  published 
ritual  works  for  the  Spanish  Je  ws,  who  demanded 


uprisings  in  1648-50  were  employed  hy  Christian 
printers  of  that  <  ity,  as  A  Ibertus  Magnus,  Christoph 
von  Oanghel,  the  Stcen  brothers,  and  Bostiua,  the 
last-named  of  whom  produced  the  great  Mishnah  of 
Surenhusius  (1698-1708).  A  most  curious  phenom- 
enon is  presented  by  Moses  ben  Abraham,  a  Chris- 
tian of  Nikolsburg.  who  was  converted  to  Judaism, 
and  who  printed  several  works  between  1090  and 
1094.  Abraham,  the  son  of  another  proselyte  named 
Jacob,  was  an  engraver  who  helped  to  decorate  tile 
Passover  Ilaggndah  of  1695.  printed  by  Kosman 
Emrich,  who  produced  several  important  works  be- 
tween 1003  and  17U. 
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usually  a  much  higher  grade  of  printing,  paper,  and 
binding  than  did  their  poorer  German  coreligion- 
ists (1060-83).  Athias'  editions  of  the  Bible,  and 
especially  of  the  Pentateuch,  for  which  he  had 
Leusden's  help,  are  especially  tine;  and  the  edition 
of  Maimonides'  *  Ynd  "  which  his  son  and  successor, 
Immamiel,  published  in  1703,  is  a  noteworthy  piece 
of  printing.  A  third  member  of  the  Athias  family 
printed  in  Amsterdam  as  late  as  1739—10. 

ThcScphardic  community  of  Amsterdam  had  also 
Ilia  services  of  Abraham  de  Castro  Tartas  (10H3-95), 
who  had  learned  his  business  under  the  Ben  Israels. 
He  printed,  chiefly,  works  in  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, and  in  the  decoration  of  his  titles  was  fond 
of  using  scenes  from  the  life  of  David.  A  number 
of  Poles  who  fled  to  Amsterdam  from  the  Cossack 


Ijcss  important  presses  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period  were  erected  in  Amsterdam  by  Moses  Cou- 
tinho.  Isaac  de  Cordova,  Moses  Dins,  and  the  firm 
of  Boto  A  Brando.  Members  of  the  Maarsscn  fam- 
ily are  also  to  be  reckoned  among  the  more  pro- 
ductive Hebrew  printers  of  Amsterdam.  Jacob, 
Joseph.  David,  and  Mahritn  Maarsscn  produced 
many  works  between  1695  and  17441.  among  them 
reproductions  of  cursive  writing.    Tiie  but-named 

settled  later  at  Frankfort  -on  the  Main. 
The  By  this  time  the  Hebrew  press  at 
Proopaea.   Amsterdam    had    become  entirely 

dominated  by  mercantile  considera- 
tions, and  was  represented  by  tho  publishing-  and 
printing  houses  of  Solomon  ben  Joseph  Proops, 
whose  printed  catalogue 44  Appiryon  Sbelomoh."  1780 
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(the  first  known  of  its  kind),  shows  works  pub 
lisbed  by  him  to  bo  mainly  rituals  and  a  few  re- 
sponsa.  two  editions  of  the  "  En  Ya'akob,"  the  "  I.Io- 
bo|  ha  lx-lwlx>t."  and  the  "Menorat  hn-Ma'or.''  two 
editions  of  Mm  Zohar  (1715),  ami  the  Judn^o-Gcrniau 
M Ma'aschbuch."  Proops  was  evidently  adapting 
himself  to  the  populnrtusle  from  1697  onward.  The 
house  established  by  him  continued  to  exist  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Joseph  and 
JftCOb Mid  Abraham  being memlK-rs thereof  from  1734 
until  about  1780.  They  were  followed  by  Solomon 
ben  Abraham  Proops  in  1709,  while  a  David  ben 
Jueob  Proops,  the  last  of  the  family,  died  in  1849, 
and  his  widow  sold  the  business  to  I.  Lcvissnn. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  two  Ashkc- 
nazic  Dayyanim  of  Amsterdam,  who  added  printing 
to  their  juridical  accomplishments,  Joseph  Dayyan 
from  1719  to  1787.  and  Moses  Frankfurter  from  1720 
to  1743:  the  latter  produced  between  the  years  1724 
and  1728  the  best-known  edition  of  the  rabbinic 
Bible.  The  only  other  Amsterdam  printer  whom  it 
is  necessary  to  mention  Is  Solomon  London  (r.  1721), 
on  account  of  his  later  connection  with  Fraukfort- 
on- the  Main. 

Resuming  the  history  of  the  Prague  press  during 


two  works  there  In  poor  style  in  1691.  Hi-  was  fol- 
lowed in  1712  by  Israel  ben  MeTr  of  Prague,  who 
sold  out  to  Hired)  ben  Uayyim  of  KOrth.  Among 
the  150  productions  of  these  presses  may  lie  men- 
tioned a  list  of  post-offices,  markets,  and  fairs  com- 
piled by  the  printer  Hirsch  ben  Ha v  vim  aud  printed 
in  1724. 

In  Prague  itself  the  links  found  a  serious  com- 
petitor iti  Moses  Cohen  ?edek.  founder  of  the  Katz 
family  of  typographers;  this  competition  lasted  for 
nearly  a  century,  the  two  houses  combining  in  1784 
as  the  firm  of  liak  A  Katz. 

Cracow  during  this  period  is  distinguished  by  the 
new  press  of  Menahem  (Xahum)  Meisels,  which  con- 
tinued for  about  forty  years  from  1681  onward,  pro- 
ducing a  considerable  uumber  of  Talmudic  and  cab- 
alistic works,  including  such  productions  of  the  local 
rabbis,  as  the  "  Hiddushe  Agadol "  of  Samuel  Edcls ; 
this  was  put  up  in  type  by  Judali  Cohen  of  Prague, 
and  corrected  by  Isaac  of  Brisk.  The  year  164**,  so 
fatal  to  the  Jews  of  Slavonic  lands,  was  epoch-ma- 
king for  both  Cracow  and  Lublin.  At  the  latter  place 
a  few  works  appeared  from  1665  onward,  mainly 
fmm  the  press  of  Samuel  Kalmanka  (!673-83)of  the 
JafTe  family. 
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this  period,  the  Bak  family  continued  its  activity, 
especially  in  printing  a  number  of  Juchro-Gcrman 
works,  mostly  without  supplying  the  place  or  the 
date  of  publication.  Many  local  folk-songs  in  Ger- 
man now  exist  only  in  these  productions.  One  of 
the  productions  of  this  tirm,  a  Mali/or,  the  first 
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volume  of  which  appeared  in  Prague  in  1679,  was 
finished  in  Wekelsdorf  by  the  production  of  the 
second  volume  in  1680. 

Another  offshoot  of  the  Prague  press  was  that  of 
Wilhermadorf,  which  was  founded  in  1669  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  paper  mills  erected  there 
by  Count  von  Hohenlohe.  The  first  printer  there 
was  Isaac  Cohen,  one  of  the  Gcrsonides  who  printed 


This  period  is  especially  distinguished  by  the  rise 
of  the  Jewish  Hebrew  press  in  Germany,  chiefly  in 
five  centers:  (1)  Frankfort-on-the-Maiti,  (2)  Sulz- 
bnch.  (3)  Dessau.  (4)  Hamburg,  and  (5)  Dyhernfurlh. 
For  various  reasons  press**  were  creeled  also  in 
the  vicinity  of  each  of  these  centers. 
Germany.  In  Frankfort-on-the-Main  the  mu- 
nicipal law  prohibited  any  Jew  from 
erecting  a  print  in  g-press,  so  that,  notwithstanding 
its  large  aud  wealthy  Jewish  population,  the  earliest 
Hebrew  productions  of  this  city  came  from  Chris- 
tian printers,  especially  Christian  WOst.  who  pro- 
duced a  Bible  in  1677,  and  an  edition  of  the  "  Haw  wot 
Yatr  "  in  1699.  Then  came  the  press  of  Blasius  Ilsner. 
who  began  printing  Hebrew  in  16H2,  and  produced 
the  "  Kuhl.ueh  "  of  Moses  Wallieh  in  1687,  in  which 
year  he  produced  also  part  of  a  German  Pentateuch 
as  well  as  a  standard  edition  of  the  Yalknt.  This 
last  was  published  by  the  bookseller  Seligmann 
Reis.  Besides  other  Christian  printers  like  Andreas 
and  Nicholas  Wcimnaiin,  Johaun  Koclner  produced 
a  number  of  Hebrew  works  during  the  twenty  years 
17<i*  27.  including  the  continuation  of  an  edition  of 
the  Talmud  begun  at  Amsterdam  and  finished  at 
Frankfort  on  thc-Maiu  (1720-23):  it  is  probable  that 
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the  type  was  brought  from  Amsterdam.  An  at- 
tempt of  Koclncr  to  produce  1.700  copies  of  an  Al- 
fasi  by  means  of  a  lottery  failed,  though  an  edition 
was  produced  in  Amsterdam  four  years  later.  Many 
of  the  typesetters  of  Amsterdam  and  Frankfort 
about  this  period  frequently  alternated  their  resi- 
dence and  activity  between  Uie  two  cities.  In  1727 
few  Hebrew  books  were  produced  nt  Frankfort -on- 
the-Main.  In  connection  with  the  Frankfort  book 
market  a  number  of  presses  in  the  neighborhood 
turned  nut  Hebrew  books,  in  Hanau  as  early  as 
1674.  The  book  entitled  "Tarn  we -Yashar"  was 
printed  there,  with  Frankfort  as  its  place  of  publica- 
tion. From  1708  onward  Bashuysen  produced  a 
series  of  books,  including  Abravancl  on  the  Penta- 
teuch (1710),  which  was  issued  by  Reis  of  Frankfort. 
Among  his  workmen  were  David  Baer  of  Zolkiev, 
who  had  worked  at  Amsterdam,  and  Menahcui 
Maneli  of  Wilmcrsdorf.  Bashuysen  sold  his  rights 
to  Bousang  (1713).  who  continued  producing  He- 
brew works  till  1725. 

Homburg  was  also  one  of  the  feeding-presses  for 
Frankfort,  from  1711  to  1750.    Its  press  was  pos- 


tbese  first  productions  till  the  "  Kabbala  Denudata  " 
was  finished  in  1684,  when  Knorr  determined  to  have 
an  edition  of  the  Zobar  priuted  at  Sulzbach,  and 
for  Dial,  purpose  had  one  Moses  Bloch  cut  Hebrew 
letters,  with  which  the  Zohar  was  printed  in  a  rather 
elementary  fashion.  This  attracted  attention  to 
Sulzltach  as  a  printing-place;  and  an  imperfect 
edition  of  the  Talmud  was  printed  in  1694  by  Bloch 
and  his  son  (the  latter  succeeded  Bloch).  The  com- 
petition of  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  1697-99  pro- 
ventol  its  completion.  One  of  the  most  curious  pro- 
ductions of  the  Sulzbach  press  was  a  Purim  parody, 
which  was  Issued  anonymously  in  1695.  Bloch  was 
followed  by  Aaron  Frankel,  son  of  one  of  the  exiles 
of  Vienna,  and  founder  of  tin'  Frunkel-Arnstein  fam- 
ily, having  worked  at  the  ofllec  of  Bloch  as  early  as 
1685.  He  set  up  his  press  in  1699,  his  lirst  produc- 
tion being  a  Mahzor  and  part  of  the  Talmud;  and 
his  son  Meshullam  carried  on  the  press  for  forty 
years  from  1724  10  1767.  One  hundred  and  four- 
teen productions  of  the  Sulzbach  press  have  been 
enumerated  up  to  1732. 
Ftirth  also  commenced  in  this  period  its  rcmnrka- 
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sessed  from  1737  on  by  Aaron  of  Dessau,  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  Frankfort  Judengnsse,  who  produced 
among  other  works  two  editions  of  the  "  Hiddushim  " 
of  Maharam  SchitT  (1745).  Seligmann  Heis,  who  had 
learned  printing  In  Amsterdam,  started  another  press 
in  Offenbach  (1714-20),  mostly  for  Judno-German 
pamphlets,  including  a  few  romances  like  the  "  Artus 
Hoof,""  Floris  and  Blanchefleur,"  and  "The  Seven 
Wise  Masters. M  In  opposition  to  Reis  was  Israel 
Moses,  workinp  under  the  Christian  printer  De 
Launov  from  1719  to  1724  and  for  himself  till  as  late 
as  1743. 

The  history  of  the  Sulzbach  Hebrew  press  is  some- 
what remarkable.    On  May  12.  1664,  one  Abraham 
Lichtentlialer  received  permission  to  found  a  print- 
ing-press at  Sulzbach.    He  began  to  print  in  1667 
Knorr  von  Rosenroth's  "  Kabbala  De- 
Sulzbach.   nudatn,"  a  work  which  was  for  tlx' 
Christian  world  the  chief  source  of 
information  as  to  the  Cabala.   This  appears  to  have 
attracted  to  Sulzbach  Isaac  Cohen  Gersonides,  who 
produced  in  the  year  1669  a  couple  of  Judieo-Gcr- 
man  works.  "I^b  T"»"  and  "Shebct  Yehudah," 
from  the  press  of  Lichtentlialer,    Nothing  followed 
XII.-20 


ble  activity  ns  a  producer  of  Hebrew  works,  more 
distinguished  perhaps  for  quantity  than  quality. 
Beginning  in  1691  just  as  the  AVilmersdorf  press 
(rave  up,  Joseph  Shneior  established  a  press  at  Forth, 
which  produced  about  thirty  works  during  the  next 

eight  years.  Most  of  bis  typesetters 
Ftirth  and  had  come  from  Prague.  An  opposi- 
Hamburg.  tion  press  was  set  up  later  (1694,  1699) 

by  Z-lii  Hirsch  hit -Levi  and  his  son-in- 
law  Mordecai  Model.  This  was  one  of  the  presses 
which  had  as  a  typesetter  a  woman,  Reichel,  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  Jutels  of  Wiluientdnrf.  The  former 
press  was  continued  in  1712  by  Samuel  Bon  fed,  son 
of  Joseph  Shneior,  together  with  Abraham  Bing 
(1722-24);  the  Arm  lasted  till  17K0. 

Similar  pressi'swcre  founded  at  Dessau  by  Moses 
Bonem  (1696),  and  at  Kothen  in  1707-18  by  Israel 
ben  Abraham,  the  proselyte,  who  had  previously 
worked  at  Amsterdam,  OfTenbacb.  and  Neuwied. 
Israel  then  transferred  his  press  to  Jessnitz,  where 
he  worked  till  about  1726.  at  which  date  he  removed 
It  to  Wandsbock,  near  Hamburg,  staying  there  till 
1733.  when  he  wandered  to  Neuwied  and  back  to 
Jessnitz  (1789-44)  together  with  his  sons  Abraham 
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and  Tobias.  Another  proselyte,  Moses  ben  Abra- 
ham, had  printed  Hebrew  in  Halle  (1700-14). 

The  earliest  production  of  the  Hebrew  press  of 
Hamburg'  was  a  remarkable  edition  of  a  Hebrew 
Bible,  set  up  by  a  Christian,  Elias  Hutter,  and  liav- 
ing  the  servile  letters  distinguished  by  hollow  type, 
so  as  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  rudieul  letters. 
Hutter  was  followed  by  two  Christians:  (1»  George 
Ravelin,  who  printed  a  Pentateuch  with  Targum 
and  Haffarot  in  1063;  and  (2)  Thomas  Kose,  who 
from  1686  to  171-5  printed  several  Jewish  books  and 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Johann  Rose  up  to  1721. 
In  the  neighboring  city  of  Altoua  Samuel  Poppart 
of  Coblenz  started  printing  in  1720,  mainly  ritual 
matters;  aud  he  was  followed  by  Ephraim  Hekshcr 
in  1732  and  Aaron  Cohen  of  Berlin  in  1735. 

Finally  more  to  the  east  Shabbethai  Bass  estab- 
lished at  Dyhernfurta  in  1089  a  printing-press  es- 
pecially devoted  to  meeting  the  wants  of  the  Breslau 
book  market,  which  hud  hitherto  been  dependent 
upon  Amsterdam  or  Prague.   For  the 

Dyhern-  varying  history  of  his  press,  which 
furth.  lasted  till  1713,  see  his  biography 
(Jew.  Encyc.  ii.  683).  It  was  sold 
by  Shabbethai '■»  son  Joseph  to  his  son-in-law  Issachur 
Cohen  for  5,000  thalers,  who  carried  it  on  till 
1729,  when  he 
died,  his  wife 
then  continuing 
the  business. 

Hebrew  works 
were  early  print- 
ed at  Frank- 
fort -  on  -  th  e- 
Oder,  by  two 
Christians,  Hart- 
inaun  Brothers, 
from  1595  to 
15U0.  who  pro- 
duced  Bibles, 
and  Eichhorn. 
who  printed 
the  "  Musar  Has- 
kcl"    of  Hai 

Qaon  in  1597.  Their  work  was  continued  in  the  next 
century  by  Professor  Bcckmann  in  1681,  and  Michael 
Gottschek,  who  produced,  at  the  cost  of  Baenuunn 
Halberstade,  an  edition  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
in  1698  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  Talmuds  during  the 
Cossack  outbreaks.  A  second  edition  of  this  Tal- 
mud was  produced  by  Gottschek  in  company  with 
Jnblonski  at  Berlin,  who  had  purchased  a  Hebrew 
set  of  types  in  1697.  They  hegan  work  in  1099.  and 
produced*  Pentateuch  with «  Hashbam  in  1705,  and 
the  aforesaid  Talmud  in  1715-21.  One  of  his  chief 
typesetters  was  Baruch  Buchbinder,  who  afterward 
priuted  in  Prausnitz.  Other  Hebrew  books  were 
produced  by  Nathan  Xcumark  (1720-38),  in  whose 
employ  Aaron  Cohen,  afterward  at  Altona.  learned 
to  set  type. 

In  this  period  a  beginning  of  Hebrew  typography 
was  made  also  in  the  British  Isles,  by  Samuel  Clarke 
at  Oxford  about  1607,  and  by  Thomas  Hive (1714- 
1718)  in  London,  both  Christian  printers. 

To  ret  urn  to  the  south  of  Europe:  the  Venice  press 
was  carried  on  by  a  succession  of  the  Bragadinis: 


•  7]5j?n  •      n??  owi  nSuo 
wtrh  hrfx  p*roi  ijroi  fuc  Hpno  :jab 

From  **8efer  Uokmst  bs-Mlshkna,"  Letthom,  1772. 


Aloisio  II.  (1625-28),  Geralamo(1655-64).  and  Aloisio 
III.  (1697-1710).  Among  the  Jewish  setters  or  cor 
rectors  for  the  press  employed  by  the  Bratrudiuis 
may  be  mentioned  Leo  do  Modena,  Moses  Zaeu to, 
Menahem  Habib,  Moses  Hayyim  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Si  .I.  inn  in  Altaras,  The  chief  competitor  of  the  Bru- 
gaditds  was  Veudramini,  from  1631  onward :  but  the 
opposition  of  Amsterdam  reduced  the  activity  of  the 
Venetian  press  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  while  Leghorn  begun  to  cater  to  the 
printing  of  the  Oriental  Jews  about  1050,  when  Jed- 
idiah  Gabbai  produced  the  "azharot of  Solomon 
ibn  Gabirol.  His  chief  production  was  a  Yulkut  in 
1600.  after  which  he  removed  to  Florence  and  linully 
settled  in  Smyrna,  where  his  sou  Abraham  printed 
from  1059  to  1680  with  the  aid  of  Samuel  Vulcnci 
from  Venice.  Abraham's  productions  include  a  few 
Ladino  works  in  Hebrew  characters,  among  the 
earliest  of  the  kind.  In  Constantinople  a  family  of 
printers  named  Franco — Solomon  (1639),  Abraham 
( 1641-83).  and  Abraham  (1709-20)—  produced  a  num- 
ber of  casuistic  works.  Among  their  typesetters 
was  Solomon  of  Zatanof  ( 1648),  who  had  escaped  the 
Cossack  outbreaks.  The  pause  from  1683  to  1710 
was  broken  by  two  Poles  from  Amsterdam,  Jonah 
of  LemlH-rg  and  Naphtuli  of  Wilna.    Jonah  of  Lem- 

berg  printed  a 
few  of  his  works 
at  Ortakeui, 
near  Constanti- 
nople, and  dual- 
ly s et 1 1  e d  at 
Smyrna. 

With  the  year 
1732  the  detailed 
history  of  He- 
brew typogra- 
phy must  ceuse. 
It  would  be  im- 
possible to  fol- 
low in  minute 
detail  the  spread 
of  Hebrew 

preMna  through- 
out the  world  during  the  last  160  years.  The 
dato  1732  is  also  epoch-making  In  the  history  of 
Hebrew  bibliography,  as  up  to  that  date  the  great 
work  of  Johann  Christoph  Wolf,  amplified  and 
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corrected  by  Stcinsehnelder  in  his  "Bodleian  Cat- 
alogue,"' givesacomplcte  account  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Hebrew  press,  both  Jewish  and  Christian.  The 
list  of  these  printers  given  by  Steinschneider  is  of 
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considerable  importance,  both  for  identifying  un- 
known or  imperfect  works  of  the  earlier  period,  and 
as  affording  information  of  persons  learned  in 
Hebrew  lore  who  utilized  it  only  as  typesetters  or 
correctors  for  the  press.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
more  distinguished  families  of  recent  date  lmve  been 
connected  with  these  masters  of  printing,  whose 
names  are  thus  of  importance  for  pedigree  purposes 
(see  Pedioukk).  For  these  reasons  Steinschueider's 
list  is  here  reprinted  in  shortened  form. 

List  of  Printers  to  1732. 


Him. 


Aaron  , 

Aaron  b.  Aaron  Kohen  

Aaron  b.  Abraham  

Aaron  da  Coata  Abeudana  h.Sam 
hp). 

Aaron  (Hezeklah)  Credo  

Aaron  b.  lUayyUo)  David  Levi.., 

Aan.ti  b.  David  Witmund  

Ann  in  b.  Elijah  Kohcti  of  Maui 
burif. 


Aaron  ihiiii<»  r  Zalmanl  b. Gabriel 

Aaron  Hamon  

Aan  n  li.  Isaac  I  Druekerj  b.  Aaron 


Amsterdam       ITitl.  0 

AmMenlum...  .  I'SC 

Ha  nan   ITS! 

Amsterdam.... !  175»1.  ,»i 


Amsterdam. 
Zolklev  


Aaron  b.  Isaac  S»fer  

Aaron  b.  Jacob  Levi  

Aaron  li.  Jacob  Senior  

Aamn  Jaffc  b.  Israel  

Aaron  I .•  ••■ ! i  

Aaron  0  Maiiiiv.ch  F.phralm.. 

Aaron  b.  Melr  

Aaron  Ip.  M.-*-»  Krumciiuu  , . . 


Aaron  RodrUruca-Meiidea.. 
Aaron  b.  Srllg  of  iilntrati. . 


Aamn  b.  Khabbethal  

Aaron  b.  t  il  Ltpmann  

Ahl*  b  Solomon  

Abba-Marl  of  Vienna  

Abhole  h.  Judah  

Ablltdor  li.  Kllexer  A»hkellil/|  , 

Ablinlor  b.  Ellezer  k'oben  

Abltfdor  b.  darnel i  Joseph... . 


Amsterdam... 

Ham  bury  

Offenbach  

Sulzbarh  

Frankfort  .on 
the-i  >der. 

JevOiltZ  , 

Berlin  

Wahilsbcck  . . , 

Altollu  I 

Am«terdam.. . . 
Constantinople 
Proamlut  


Amsterdam  . . 
Dyhemfurtb . 
Anisterdum... 


tonauintlnople 
Amsterdam... . 


Cracoa 


Amsterdam... . 

Berlin  

Iivherrifurili . . 

Berlin  

Amsterdam...  . 
Amsterdam.... 

Basel.. 

I'nuruc  

Prague  

Coli»tantlno|ile 

Vrairue  

Cracow  


Ahfirdo 

Abraham  

Abraham  b.  Aaron.. 
Aliraliam  b.  Ahurdor 
Ahraliam  At»«h.  sr. 
Abraham  Aboab.  Jr. 


amnel  b.  Moaes  Ezra. 


Onovw  

Ainsterilatn. 
I'mirtie  


Venice  

Venire  


Abraham  b.  A  hraham . 
Aliraliam  AhmUeule.. . 
Abraham  ibn  Akra. .. , 


Abraham  b.  Alexander  

Abraham  Abra/i  b.  Hline<in. 
Abraham  Alira/I  h.  .Solomon 

Abraham  Alkahfzl  

Abraham  All>ain«  

Abraham  Allachul  h.  Jacob. 


Abralmm  Anin -n  h.  Jacob  Israel.. 

Atimliam  Annua  b.  Isaac  

Ahraliam  I  lilt  Asbkara  Zarfatl  b.  I'csur. 


A.lrhinoplc  i": 
OMMtasUnupl 

Salonlca  

Venire  

Venice  

Constant  l  hopl 

Smvrna  

Cotiatnnlliiopl 

Damascus  

I  rank  ton  -  on 

tlie-<  Kler. 

Levlioni  

Salonlcu  


Abraham  ItaMU  of  Jerusalem  

Abraham  Rciiv.-iilste  h.  Aaron.... 
Abraham  b.  BczaM  of  Poaen  


Abraham  dt  IMon  b.  Aamn.... 
Abraham    (Hezeklah  >  Brandon 

ibn  Yakkar. 
Abraham   Brell  b.  Mom's  


Amsterdam.. 

Venire  

Lublin  


Smvrna  

Amsterdam... . 

Amsterdam... . 


IT26 

171ft,  18.  51, 
47 

1ft*  IV| 

1714-16.33 
ITIo 
1717 
17ll» 

IT24 

1T24  28 

ITV 
1751 

i4a 

IWW-9.  1ft 

15.  12-  la 

IH-1U 
1713 
l'.-o 

Wail 

inn 

um-n 
mi 

I  Tift- 13 
lur.  ti.  10- 
12.  17-18 
1758.  au 
I7IU 

irn 

1717 

ini 

1733-24 
I  Till- 17 

Mm 

I  ilSI 
1TIW.  10 

l'>4T 
LM4 

liW-Ul,  «. 

4H 
li'.IM 
I TIH 
1674  (?) 
I.Vl) 
l.'ttl 
IllV).  5 

i in,  t;n 


DM 
I  "lift 
l.iiW 
llt« 
171 1 
Ift'iii 
IftIB 

imi'. .; 

im  i* 

IftVI  M 

roi 
Mil 

rat 
i  in. 

bus  aa,  sol 

XI  31.  45.  4*1 

Wtt.7l.T4 
14.  IT£-,i 

n;-<i 


Place. 


Abraham    Broda   b.    Elijah  of 

Abraham  f  awl  

Abraham  ("Senior")  Coronel. 


Abraham  b.  David  (iojeteln. 
Abraham  b.  David  1 


Abraham  h.  DaU.I  _ 
Abraham  b.  Dob  iBaer!  of 
Abraham     Dorhelm  b. 

Dorbeim. 
Abraham  b.  Ellezer  Braunschweig 


Abraham  b.  Ellezer  Kohen. 
Abraham  b.  Ellezer  Kohen. 


Abraham  b.  Ellezer  RiVlelalielm 

Abraham  Ibn  Ezra  

Abralmm  Fawn  <>>  

Abraham  KaruJI  b.  Melr  

Abraham  <!e  Eonws-a  

Abraham   Inn     lorn    oartori  b. 
Isaac. 

Abiaham  l.i-da'.iah  

Abraham  lier  

Abraham  Haber-Tnh  b.  Solomon. 


Abraham  Havez  

Abraham  b.  Iluyylm. 


sul/harh  

Wlltncrsih.rf 


Amsterdam... 
fonstantlnopl. 

Cracow  

Prague  

Salon  lea.  

ComOahtlnnpw 
Wllh.crs.lort . 
Amsterdam.  . 
Frank  b  irt-on 
Ihe-Maln. 

Hamiu  

Basel   

Cracow  

Wiliuersdorf . , 


Sulziiacb. . . . 

Cracow  

Salonlca,.... 

Naples.  

SulonUa  

Amsterdam.. 
Ilimrlo  


I^cirhorn  . 
Salon  Ira.. 
Venice... 


Abraham  Hay  rim  of  Fann  

Abruliam  llayvon  b.  Solomon  b.l 

Abraham. 

Abrntuim  Hiirwttx  b.  tiialah  [ 

Abraham  Humltz  b.  J  in  lab  (LAbi 

HehorleM  l<e*l. 

Abntbiiin  b.  Inane  Ashkenazl  

Abraham  b.  Isaa.  b.  David  1 

Abraham  h.  Israel  

Abraham  b.  Israel  Menabcm  

Abraham  b.  Israel  b.  Moses.  

Abraham  h.  lwachar  Kohen  (Kaz)| 
tiersonl  of  ITaifiie. 


Abraham  b.  Jacob  

Ahraliam  b.  Jmob  l.cn  

Abraham  'Nraeli  b.  Jacob  (kop- 

p>-|  i  of  Vlrlina. 
Abraham  Jedldlah  ile  Cologna. 

Abraham  b.  Jekuthlel  

Abraham  b.  Jeknthlel  Kohen  


I^irborn  .... 
Amsterdam 

Pesar<  

Fenara  

Rolotrna.. . . . 

sonclno  

Ferrara   

Consiantlnople 

Amaterdani. 


St!  fed 

Uar... 


Lublin.... 
offenlMu'b, 
Neuaied . . 

Wllmerxdoi 
Sulzbach. . 
I'nu/ue..., 


Uaaau  , 

Ainsleritatn... , 
F'rankfort  -  on 
the-oder- 


1715 
ITlfl 
I. 151 
lHbl.67 

tea 

1'iSu.  «1 
lllUN 

Koti.  13.  54. 
59 
1711 
IW 
IT4U 
1719 

laid,  IT 
Hils  19 
1V4I 

1  6  *  5  -  0  0. 
1715  23 
I'M  1715 

in»i 

1721 
UU5 
IW94 

1637 
UTS 

1680-57 

IlL'.l  V, 

I  Ml  5.  99, 
1614.  IT-IS, 
54.  :B-:h, 
ilT.  40.  45, 
43 

lo-^i  :,7 

1T24 
1177 
I4T9 
14H2 
14Mb 
UK) 
-.7-  79 

I7  5K  59 


I.VTT-79.  87 
14W) 
1617.  18 
I5T8 
1728 

r.:o  c 

17:19-411 
I'iTti,  ^5 
I6S4 

HWll,  SH.  90- 
KU 
IT3S 

I75>;.  :tji 

1705,  9.  ll- 
UJ 


Abraham  h.  Joseph  

Abraham  b.  Joseph  

Abraham  b.  Joseph  Mamuwh. . 

Abraham  b.  Joshua  S-zze  

Abraham  b.  J.wbiui  of  Worms.. 


Hanau   1715.47 

Haliau   bill  14. 

Lublin  |  157I-7S 

Mamburv  i  |IWI 

Coii»hiul  pie,  1732 


Venh-e. 
M:,--.  riluni 


Abraham  b  Judah  . 


Abraham  b. Judah  (Loebl. 


Abraham  b.  Judah  b.  Msan. 
Abraham  b.  kalonymus  Itetiniold, 

Abralmui  Kara  


Abraluim 
Abraham 
Abraham 
Abraham 
Abraham 
Abraham 
Abraham 

iletia. 
Abraham 
Abraham 
Abruham 
A  hraham 
Ahraliam 
Abraham 


landau  b.  Jacob  . 

laulailo  

"Kohen)  de  Lara.. 
IJi  bleiithaler .... 

Lurla  

Mendea-Lindo ... . 
b.  Moshullam 


if  Mo- 


Molko  b.  Jiweph  

b.  Monlisal  Kohen . . 
b.  M.wen  (Schedeli.. 

b.  Moses  lionlar  

b.  Moses  Kohen  

t..  Mi  ate*  Nathan  


Frankfort -on- 

the-ttder. 
Constantinople 


l'l.L|.'I.O' 


|l«l 

li.iii  48, 
46 

II 


Venh*  

Mantua  

Naples  

Venice  

Amsterdam.. 
Sulzbaih.... 

.lessnlu  

AniKteixlain.. 
Mantua  


salonlca  

Amsterdam. 

Prague  

WaiHlsheck  . 


Hol'Wtia  

Aiu»tenhim.. 


Kill. 
50. 


1614.  17-W, 
21  24.  35 
I.W7 
I5HP 
I ..-.<  :»< 

lf.ll  95 

HWT 
1723 
1725 
j,V.s  riO 

1T0B 
in.il 
int.'  4 
I7H 
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Abraham  h.  Nahman  Kohen ... 

Abraham  b.  Nathan  

Abraham  Ihn  Nathan  b.  Hayylm 
of  Salonlra. 

Abraham  Nctto  b.  Joseph  

Abraham  'Hail  orumu  b.  David. 

Abraham  Ibn  IVredes  

Abraham  Perelra  b.  Elijah  

Abraham  Perls.  

Abraham  Pewairol  b.  Kalonymus 

Abraham  Ibn  I'bortil .   

Abraham  Porto  


i  Porto  b.  Jehlcl  

Abraham  b.  Kcuben  Abl  Suirlo 

Abraham  lleytia  

Abraham  Hosanes  b.  Melr.... 

Abraham  Sacrhl  

Abniham  h.  Solomon  I.evl  

Abraham  b.   Samuel    h.  David 
U-vl. 

Abraham  b.  Samuel  Kohen  

Abraham  b.  sellu  or  bluttau. . . 


Abraham  SeUer  b.  Aaron  of  Minsk 


Abraham  b.  Shalom  

Abraham  Shalom  b.  Isaac  

Abraham  Ibn  Shanirt  b.  Kphralm 

Abraham  b.  Stietiinrtah  

Abraham  Slioslian  

Abraham  de  Sllva  b.  Solomon. .. 


Lublin  . 


nopic 

Ventre  

Verona  

Constantinople 
Constantinople 
Amsterdam.. 
Venire,  I  re- 
mona. 

Ventre  

Venire  


Date. 


V 

Venice  

<  oiiMantlnopli 
CotistanllriopU 

Venice  

MamburK  


<  oiLliil'tmople 
BcN'.n 


Abraham  b.  Simeon  Friedburif.. 

Abraham  b.  Simeon  Kolln  

Abraham  Sonlna  

Abraham  Talmlil  Sefardl  

At>niham  l/zlel  b.  Hunirb  

Abraham  von  Went  

Abraham  Ibn  Ya'titli  b.  Joseph... 


Abraham  Ibn  Yakkar  b. 
Han  an  lab. 

Abraham   VenishaJml  lb.  Vom-  Constantinople 

Tob  ?) 

Abraliam  Zalab  b.  Shabbethai  

Abraham  Zarfatl  

A  braham  b.  ?cbl  ,  

Abraham  b.  ?ebl  

Abraham      (Hayylm)    b.  Zcbl 

(Hlrsrhl. 
Abniham  b.  Zehl  of  Cracow 


Abraham  b.  ?cbl  (Hlrsrhl  Kohen 

Abraham  b.  Zeeb  (Wolf)  Levi.... 
Adrikind  i  Hrothetnj  


< iffeiilwrh.  ... 
Wllmcrsdorf . . 
Dyhcnifurtb  . 
Wandsbeek  . . 

Homburc  

Frankfurt -an  - 
the-Oder. 

l*nnrue  

Salnnlea  

Constantinople 
Constantinople 
Constantinople 

Venice  

Amsterdam  . . . 

Prairue  

Prague  

Constantinople 

Naples  

Venice  

Forth  

Constantinople 

Salon  lea.  

Venice  


Venice  

Amsterdam.... 

Lublin  

Verona  


Adelklnrt  (Cornelius  b.  Harueh). 


Adelklnd  i Daniel  h.  Cornello). 

Aklha  b.  I  rl  (Phoebus)  

Alexander  b.  Ezeklcl  

Alexander    b.  Hayylm 
MIL 

Alexander  iSusaklhd)  b.  Kalotn 
mui. 

Alexander  'Sender)  b.  Melr 

Anilines  (Antnnes?).  Aaron. 
Aryeh  (loeb)  b.  liershnn  W  iener. 


Arveh  1  Judah.  Ijoeh)  Krochmal  b. 

Slenahem. 
Arveh  (Judith)  Sablhl  b.  David. 
Aryeh  (Loeb)  b.  Saul  b.  Joshua.. . 

Aryeh  Sofer  b.  Hayvltn  

Arveh  b.  Solomon  Hayylm  

Aryeh  <Loehi  b.  Solomon  Kohen 

of  Przemvsl. 
Aryeh  (Judah  Loeb)  Te'omlm  b. 

Aaron. 

Aryeh   ILoeb)  b.   Zceb  (Wolfi 
Levi. 

Asber  (Auscbclj  


Amsterdam... 

Cracow  

Frankfort -on 

lbe-4  Mer. 
Amsterdam... 
Venice  , 


Venice. 


Sabblonetta. 

Venice  

Berlin  

1'rairue  

I'nipue  


Amsterdam... 

Pnwue  , 

Awisti  rdam... 
Fraukfort-on 
the-Oder. 


Amsterdam  . 

Rerun  

lioiotrna,.... 
Zuikiev  


Msr. 

triA,  it.  u, 

19 

MM 
nines 
1522 

1(142-13 

KITS 
1.-44.  G5 

IMS 

IVCl.  64.  ftt. 
Tl.  s4. 

S*.  S-.I 

1591 
In.; 
1M0 

1711.  19-30 
l.'.Mi 
1706  7 
WW 

1561 

i;ai 

1728 
17J3 
173--41 
17«S 

liVH 
1717 
1.534 

um-40 

1672.78.1728 

I7:> 

1713 

1897 

1717 

I  llrj 
IfLV.-V, 

won 
i  --«■-..  •-' 

153) 
1718 

1518 

15H9  1.'..! 

MH-V 

HS1T 

warn 

1725  33 

1641.43 
llKi 
Irt'.lT  99 

1088,  I7D6 
1519.  21.  22. 
22.  24 

1524.  24  25. 
27.  28-28. 
44.  45.  45. 
4«.  »f.-4s, 
4H-49.  S0- 
52 

IV.;  M 

1713 

l-ii-  an 
16lft  17 

1700.  2.  I 

171819 

1717-21 125» 
1727 


1711 
1TIIM 
1537  411 
171* 


Kmnkfort-on-i  1710 

I  be- Main  (.'J.I 
Amsterdam..      hw,.  !'.' 


1700 


Aslirr   (AnwlM-lt    AltsihOler  b. 
Naphtall  llerzel. 

Asher  (Ansrbel)  b.  Ellezer  


Asher  (  Ansirheli  h.  Eli)ah  

Asber  ( Ansrhel)  b.  (iershoti  Kohen 
AsIht  ISclliTJ  Hurwlt/  b.  Iaaar 
Levi. 

Asher  iSellir)  b.  Isaar  of  Duhno.. 

Asher  (Sellir)  b  lsaar  Kohen  

Asher  Unscbel)  h.  Meir  I'roatitz. 

Asher  Mill/  h.  Perez  

Asher  (Ansrhel)  h.  Mi«s  

Asher  Pureutlo  (I'nrenz)  b.  Jacob. 

Asher  Tlktln  b.  Menabem  

A.trur  ib-  Toulon  b.  Juroli  

Alh las.  Abniham  b.  Ilapbael  Hez- 
eklah. 

Athlas,  Itumatiuel  b.  Joseph  

Alblas.  Joseph  b.  Abraham  

Azartah  

Azarlah  Talmlil  

Azrlel  b.  Joseph  (b.  Jacob  (inn. 

zenhaux-r)  Ashkenazl. 
Azrlel  b.  Moses  


Pnifisrilt/. 


AillMerdam.. 

Pratrue  

Lublin  


Azrlel  b.  Mows  Schedel  

Azrlel  Peraljvah  Koben  

Azilel  Ls'n  Solomon  Dleua  

Uaer     (h.    Meshullam  Zalmau 

Mlrts?)  of 
Baerle  Kappa 


Slll/lilu'll  

Berlin  

Amst«rdam.. 

Naples  

cracow  

Venice  

I  ruiuw  

I  itistiiutiriopli 
Amsterdam... 

Amsterdam... 
Amsterdam... 
H-'loKtva  

Venice  

Naples  

Haniiu  

Kurh  


Kaenuann  b.  Judah  Lima  Levi 

of  Essen. 
I  in  l.  I  Israel  b.  Joseph  b.  JudatO 


llak  Uan.b  III.]  b.  Judah).. 
l»ak  (Joaeph  [I.]  b.  Jacob).. 


Bak  (Joseph  [II. |  b.  Judah)  

Bak  (Judah  (I.)  b.  Jacob)  

llak  (Judah  [II.]  b.Moses  b.Jacobl 

Bak  i  Moses  [1  ]  b.  Jacob  b.  Ju 

dab). 

Hal.  i  Mows  ben  Judah)  

Bak  (  Vom-Tob  Llpman  t'.  Moses b. 
Jacob). 

Bak.  Jacob  (I.)  b.  (jershon  VVahl. 


Barucli  

Barui  h  BliM'h  b.  Jacob  

Barucli  Buchblmler  of  Wllna. 


Biirucii  b.  Ellezer  Koben  

Barucli  of  Frankfort-on-the-Odci 


Barucli  b.  Ji^-ph  b.  Banich. 

Barucli  i  if  Korez  

Banich  b.  l.lpmann  Wiener. 
Until,  h  (Bendetl  b.  Nathan. 


Amsterdam.., . 
SabNonelUK?) 
Ik-rlin  


Era nk fort -on - 
thi-Maln. 


lotH 

HUM,  11-17. 
18,  20-21. 
22  23 

lbKl  8.5.  88, 
1IK«  -  1703. 
5,  13 

HWK 

W>  III 

|t£S4 

1TI« 

1T(«1 

1T"« 

1 491 

1H43 

1579  95 

15U8 

i.'.ui  :m 
1T28  4I 

171C  il 
1H58  K, 
1.537  :» 
1848 
1491.  92 

1716 
1726 

1-arMi,  )H 

1703 

1V50-61 

1718-17 

1713 

KW7  99, 1721 
90. 


PraKue   1696.  89, 

1  91.95 

Lublin  1  1648,  73-96 

l'ratiue   MM) 

KCII,  23-24. 
24.29.57-on, 


I'rairue. 
Pruifue. . 
I'rairue.. 
I'mirue.. 


PraKue 
Prague. 
Kurtli.. 
Venlir  . 


Prasi 


Banich  b.  Slnihah  Kalman  

Barucli  b.  Slmbiih  Levi  

Barucli  b.  Solomon  

Baruch  I  zzlel  

Bascbwilz  iMeir  b.  ?ebi  Ulrscb) 

Bascbwllz  'Zebl  Hlrst-b  b.  Melr). 


Iliit-Sfiiba  ;  ihrahani  Jos«.phi.... 
Bat-slM'ba  ( Abraliam  b 
t  blab  I. 

Bat-Sbeba  (MitllUllah) .... 

Bi  lla  Hurwltz  Ia-vI  

Benjamin  iBenuKCb)  

Benjamin  (VVnlfi  b.  Aaron  Ellezer 

Worms  of  Durlarh. 
Bi-njamln  h.  Aamn  l"olacco  


Benjainin  b.  Abraham . 


Pemro  

Cracow  

Berol  , 

l'rosstiltz  

Berlin  

Venice  

Kraukfort-on' 
IheJ  )der. 

Leeuorn  

Cracow  , 

Amsterdam... 

Kiii  Ih  

SuUcbach  

Venice  

Ainslenliiiii.. . 

Liiblln  

Kerrara.  

Jcaanlu  

Berlin  

Berlin  , 

Frank  fort -on 

tbc-<>der. 
Dyhenifurth .. 

Hanau  (?)  

Sab  mica  

Verona  

Sasmlini  

Salon  Ira. 
l*T7i|7ue. 
Lctnbcnr  Cr) 
Fm tik  furl -on 

die-Main. 

Venice  

Mantua  

Venice  


I  I  now  . 


1ti73iW.  79, 
84.  Ml 

1620  «l.  61- 
09 

17115,11,8,  i:t- 
») 

MM1.9T.  IT  16 
1(197 

1713  18.85 

17211-24 

159S.W) 

MU.7,1, 12- 
16 
15IT 

i  n  ■ 
ITus  l« 
1711 

1712  15, 17 

1579 

17IL5 

MtV 

MKI7 
17*1  27 
1727-38 
1729 
1.583 

Mi:".  :i 
MM 

1551.  66 
1731-32 

ir.« 

1701.3.9 
17IH 

1719.  2(1 
1722 

r.!<:  u*i5 

1501 

lOO'i.  5  8 


1728 
1712  16 

1719.  21 
1724.  27 
1728,  M,  30, 
44  .53 
!'"S..S..  to 
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Benjamin  iSamuell  b.  Abraham. 
Benjamin  <  Wiitl*  b.  Abraham  K'»' 

tit-n  Hinfeld. 
Benjamin  >Wolf>  b.  Aaber  (An- 

scliel). 

Benjamin  Diaz  1'atlo  b.  Jacob... 
Benjamin  (Zecb  Wolfi  b.  Elijah. 

Benjamin  b.  Elijah  Levi  

Benjamin  tiHlmlill  

Benjamin  iKobcni  Ucrsonl  

hVnbiiiiln  (Shneor;  (iodine*  

Benjamin  l&eb  Wolf  /  b.  Jacob  of 
( if  en. 

Benjamin  b.  Jehlel  (Michael*  of 

Kalta 

Benjamin  b.  Jekuthlel  

Benjamin  <ll  JonaJc  

Benjamin  b.  J.»eph  d'ArUrnano. . 
Benjamin  b.  Joseph  of  Berlin.... 
Benjamin  (Wolfl  b.  Mime*  Dayyan 

Frankfurter. 
Benjamin  b.  Muses  b.  Maltlthlah 

b.  Benjamin. 

Benjamin  b.  Naphtall  Muses.  

Benjamin  (Saul)  de  KubeU  

Itenjamln  b.  Solomon  Cantoris. . . . 

Benjamin  (ZVeeb)  b.  Solomon  Ko- 

heil  of  Zolkiev. 
Itenjamin  Wolf  b.  Joseph  Isaac. . . 
Beujamln  Wolf  or  timber?.. . 
Benvetilsle,  or  Benbenl 

manuel ). 

Bcnzinn  Zsrfatl  (tinllu-i  

Bezaleel  b.  Abraham  

Bins  (Abraham  b.  Isaac »  

Itlorh  (Moses  b.  1'rl  Srhrafra) . . . . 
Bonfed,  Sbiteor  b.  Joseph  b.  Zal- 

man  Shneor. 

Caleb  IJunn  b.  Joseph  

Caleb  b.  Judah  MajfUC  

Cannula*  'Yom-rob  b.  Moses. ... . 

Castro-  (Cnuilo-l  Turin*  (David  h. 
Abraham*. 

<  'aslro-Tartas  (Jacob  b.  Abraham). 

Christfels.  I'bll.  Fa-nest  (Mordecal 
b.  Moses  of  lllenfeld). 

ClvUlal  Brothers  

Conat  (Abraham  b.  Solomom  

Count  I  Km. 'Ilium  . 

Cniirlo  'Conzlo'rl,  Abraham  b.  Jo- 
seph. 

Cordova  (Abraham  h.  Jacobi 
Cordova  (Isaac  llezcklah  b. 

Hayyiinl. 
Cordova  (Jacob  Hayylm  b. 


Wllmersdorf . 


Amsterdam... 
Frankfort  -  on 

thea  Wer. 
Offenharh. 
Amsterdam... 

Pratfiie  

Amsterdam... 
l'ruirue  , 


1574-75.  70 
1677 

Klttt,  95-96. 
97.  171 0 

Mb 

1 080,  97  -  99 


mi  si 
mm 

1(1*7-88 
1(1*9 


Amsterdam   1TIC 

Hanau   MM 

Amsterdam....  I7HM0 

Home   1510 

Berlin   1711-12.17 

Amsterdam....  1722,  23.  24. 

at.27.3U 

Venire   IBM 


Offenbach . . 
Ferrara.... 

Lublin  

( racow  

Berlin  


Amsterdam... 


171(1 
MM 

1.124.37 

1646 

1712 

172V  29 

Kilt 

1641-59 


lf»W-7 

Lublin   1014 

Ftlrth   1722  24 

>ulz»>ach   lfl»4  93 

Kurth    1722  24.  25- 

j   2».  29 

Smyrna   I7:tu 

Constantinople  17*137 
Constantinople  1711 

Halonliu  |  1713  24.  29 

Amsterdam... .  ltsni  95 


Amsterdam... 
Wllmersdorf . 


Venice. 


1664-65.  m 

1713 
l(!7r, 

urn 


Cblert   1627-28 


Cordova  ( Moses  b.  luaac  do) . . . . 

tiunlel  1'ereira  b.  Abraiuim  

David  b.  Aaron  Judah  Levi  of 
I'ltwk. 

Iiavld  AlKuib  b.  Samuel  

David  b.  Abraham  (Azublb?  Aso. 

vev  t). 

r>avi«l  Abravancl-Dornildo  

David  A Ituras  b.  Solomon  

David  Bueno  

David  Bueno  h.  Raphael  rlayylm. 


Amsterdam... 


Amsterdam... 
Amsterdam... 
Amsterdam... 


I7MML  6.  8 
10*8  1726 
1710-14 

umtu.  04. 

65,  (Hi.  67- 
611.  75, 78.  hi 

1683,  92-93. 

i*  99.1701- 

3.  14 
I  ((41  42 
I72«.  31 
1685 


David  de  Cnzeres  

David  h.  Klasah  Ijevl  

Davl<l  b.  Ellezer  U'vl  nf  Darllnsladi  Amsterdam. 


David  b.  Elijah  (Ca<>tl)  

David  h.  Elijah  b.  David  

David  Fernandez  <h,  Duvldi  

David  (ilnz  h  Solomon  

David  (irilnhut  

David  b.  l.layymi  Huzza  n  

David  b.  Isaac  Kolien  

David  h.  Isaac  of  ottensoss  

David  b.  Iswtchar  (Dob  Baer  of 

Zolklevl. 


VenlM   17it2 

Salouk-a   1578  88  187?) 


1042 

1675-1718 

1704  5.  6,  7. 

7  .\  16.  20 

21.32 
1061 
1 4811 

1723,  28.  30. 
■ 


Amsterdain... 

Venice   

I/'lfllnni. 

Venice  


Amslenlam.. 


Constantinople  I'i74. 


Amiterdam... 
( (ffenluu  h  


1713-21.29 
1715.  26 
1717 
1.12 
IT»  41 
Kill 


David 
l»avid  Jonah 


Smyrna  — 
Amstentnm. 

FOrth   i; 

Zolkiev   liBU.  SKi 

Berlin   1W«.  1701, 

.1.  12 


Auislerdam.. 


SSnlkiev.. 
(Ms  


I7IK.  1.5 

1710 

1721 

I53U 

17lft« 


David  Jonah  b. 
nah. 

David  b.  Judah  (Und.)  of  Cra- 
cow. 

David  Kohen 

D«v Id  de  Llda  b.  Petbahlah  b.  Da 
vld. 

David  of 

David  Maza  b.  Aaron 


I»avld  b.  1 
l>avld  b.  Moses  of  Rbelndorf.. 


David  Nordllniren... 
David  Nufiez-Torres . 


rwvld  Pe|>pt>  b.  Abraham  

David  Plzzurbetton  b.  Ellezer  Levi 
David  I'ortaleone  b.  M< 

David  I'ortero  

David  Provencal  b.  Abraham... 
Datld  (NapbUID  dl  Itletl  b. 

Utah. 

David  de  la  Roiva  

David  b.  Samuel  kohen  

David  b.  Sbemalah  Sauitera. 


Datid  de  Sllva  b.  Hezeklah. 


David  (Israel)  del  Soto... 
David  b.  Crt  (I 


David  Valetwi  

David  Urn  Yahya  b.  Joseph... 
David  b.  Yom-Tob  IK-UK 
(Enoch i  A 


Levi. 


b.  IN  I 

Arthevoltl  b. 


F.leazar  b.  M 
Kleazar  b. 
D6MU 

Elhaiian  (Jacob) 
Samuel. 

Ellmnan  b.  Naphtall  

F.liakim  ((iiNtzl  b.  Israel  

Ellaklm  b.  Jacob  

F.liakim  <(i..elzi  b.  M.inWai. 

Ellezer  (l.eseri  b.  Abraham  

Ellezer  (Ibn)  Alantansl  b.  Abra 
ham. 

Ellezer  b.  Benjamin  of  Proaanltz. 

Ellezer  of  Braunschweig  

Ellezer  Darll  

Ellezer  (Last I  b.  David  Emiich. 

ILmbt)  - 


Lublin. 

Consuntlnople 
Fniiikfort-ou- 

I  he-Main. 
Amstenlam. 


Hanau  

Frank  fort -on 
the-Maln. 

Cremona  

AMisterdam... 


Venice. 
Venire. 


ira 


im 

1727 

1715 
1613 
1614 

r 


1565 

1697-99, 
17IW-5 
1603 
1524 


1511 


Fninkfort-on- 
the-Maln. 


AmsUTdaiu  

Amsterdam.... 

Zolkiev  

U-elx.m  

Constanllnople 
Amsterdam.... 


cracnw  

Fnuikfort  -  on 

Uie-(  Ider. 
AmsUTdam... 
Venire  


l«ni-8 

1726.32 

ITtW 

1706.86 
1642 
1(164,  66 
1705  15  (?) 
1650-57 
1509 
1649-53 
IMC,  1705- 

1586 
16H9 

1693 

I  WI  S7 
1733 


b.  Hayylm  

Ellezer  Havyut  b.  Isaac. 


VenU'e  


Amstenlam....  1028 

Hombunf   1724 

Amsterdam....  UBvVlTOfi 

Ji-ssultz  !  1724-26 

Ixar   I4c7  «) 


Ellezer  b.  Isaac  Asbkenazi  

Ellexer  b.  Isaac  Jacob  of  Uiblln . . 

Ellezer  b.  Isaac  l>.  Naphtall   | 

Ellezer  b.  Isaac  of  Prairue  

Ellezer  lljayylui)  b.  lsnlah  Nlzza. 

Ellezer  (U-seri  b  Israel  Levi  

Ellezer  d'llalia  

Ellezer  b.  Jacob  

b.  Joseph  of  Llsk  


Ellezer  b.  Ji minis 

Ellezer  Kohen  

Ellezer  Liebermann 

ander  Binften. 
Ellezer   Liebermann  b 

LevL 

Ellezer  l.lpmann   b.  Issachar 
Kohen  Hannover. 


b.  Alez- 
Ylftab 


Ellezer  b.  Meshullam. 


Ellezer  b. 

Kllez.-r  b.  Monle.-al 
F.llez.-r  Pniveneal  b.  Abraham  b. 

David. 
Ellezer  b.  Samuel.  .. 
Ellezer  (Lesen  Sbuk 


Cracow  

lYossnttz  

Sabblonetta . . 

Salon  lea.  

Amsterdam... 
Frank  fori -on 

the-Maln. 

Prajriie  

Hanau  j 

Frank  fort -on - 

Ihe-Odi-r. 
Constantinople 

Safe.1  

Lublin  ) 

Wllmerwlorf .. 

Uiblln  

Venice  j 

Amsterdain...  ■ 

Mantua  ! 

Constantinople 
Wllmersdorf. . 
Frankfort-on- 

t  he-Oder. 
Wawbdierk  ..." 

Cracow  I 

llunau  I 

AmsUTdam. 


IM 
Ml 

1567 
1522 
LUC 

1707.  8.  9 


1610 
1614, 
1732 


1575-76,  86 

1577-79.  87 

1646 

1727 

l.V.6-73 

1657 

1726,33 

1612 

1.170-71 

1.173-75,  77 

1680-81 

1732 

1593-94 

1715 

1710 


Amsterdam....  1688 
Frankfort-on-  1683 
the -Oder. 

Lublin   1567 

1578 
1601 


Ellezer  Ibn  Shoshan  b.  David. 

Ellezer  Supltio  

Ellezer  Todnm 


Sonclno  , 

Frankfort  -  on 
the-Maln. 


Venice . 


183 


1490 

16901700 


1718 
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Typography 


Name. 


TiwCTb  rtipfcini  ni, 


F.llczer  Zarfatl  b.  Elijah. 

Elllah  A'tsiab  

Elijah    b.  Abraham    (Israeli  b. 

Jacob  Lerl. 
Elijah  ta.  Azrlel  Wiina  


I'lacc. 


I  lute. 


Zurich  . . . . 
Tlucnircu.. 


Elijah  Belln  b.  Mum  ( Joseph). .. . 

Elijah  t.altukU.  

Elijah   Menabeui  Ilalfan  b.  Abba 
Marl. 

Elijah  b.  Isaac  Shlelfer  

Elijah  li.  Joseph  irankfnrt  

Elijah  b.  Joseph  i>f  Sjitnoarz  

Elijah  b.  Judah  Mum  


Elijah    Judah  dci   Leon   b.  Ml- 

rhael. 

Elijah  !..'VI  h.  Benjamin  

Ellj.ih  Levlta   


Amsterdam... .  I  W44-46 

Frankfort  -  on  -  171112 

the  <  Mcr. 

Amsterdam   KIM 

Frankfort -on- 1  1704  W 

Ihe-Maln. 

Homhunr   1738 

Ham  bunt   HHiil 

Constantinople  1574 

Venice   1551 

rnuriK'   HSli 

Verona   KM9 

Amsterdam   !<W7 

Hsnau   wil  It 


II  a  mi  11  

Atusicrduin. 


Elijah  b.  Moses  b.  Abraham  Ablim 

Elljiih  Kabbah  b.  Mciiahcm  

Elijah  Rlrvo  

Elijah  b.  Simeon  OeUtafMI  

Elijah  Vcloslnos  

Elijah  Zunzhurirer  b.  Seliirman 

ISellkliialUD   b.  Mi«o  Simeon 

Ulna. 

Elijah  Zur  b.  Samuel  Zuri  

Elliiiclcch   b.   Duvhl  Mcianimcd 

of  Cracow. 
Ellshama  sifnml  h.  Israel  


Ella  but  Miwi  lien  Abraham?).. 

Ella  Imt  Hayvlm  

Etna-h  

Enoch    b.  Issaclmr  1  Baermaiin i 
Levi. 

EpbraJm  Huetio  (ben  Joseph)  

Ephrallii  b.  lmvhl  l*alavlnus.  

Eiihralm  b.  Isaac  

Ephrallii  b.  Jonah  ■>(  Tnrll  ... 

Ephrelm  Kohen  

Ephralni  Melll  b.  Mordeeal  

Ephrallii  l>.  I'esa.  li  of  Mle'l/yln/ 
Eplirului  (Zalman)   h.  Solomon 
It.-ltibach  l UbetlltMU'll  V)  of  I.N- 

Hit.  * 

Esther,  widow  «'f  Elijah  Handall. 

Ew-klel  b.  Joroh  

Ezeklel  1  M>*--s>  b.  Jacob  

Ezeklel  b.  Mines  (iabbai  

Ezra  Ah-haillh  b.  Solomon  

Ezra  b.  Mori  local  Kohen  

fan  'N'alhanlcD  

Fun  ITobbi  b.  Ellexer)  

Fonsriu  (Ihinlel  <k*i  

Franco  (Abraham  b.  Solomon)... 

Franco  I  Solomon)  

Frosrh.  Christian,  of  Amrsbunr.. . 

Funilam  '  Isaac  1  

(.  al.hu  1  1  Abraham  b.  Jedldlahi . . . 

(iiililml  '  l«aac)  

(inhhiil  <  Jcdhllah  h.  Isaac)  

Gabriel  Lr\  \  of  Vrallslavla  

Gabriel  sirasshurK  •>.  Aaron  

(.ml  I  onian  b.  Israel  

Gamaliel  b.  Ellaklm   (t.otz.  of 
Llssa. 

Gedallah  (Don  Ju.lah)  

Gedallah  Cordoferob.  Moses  

Gedattnh  b.  Solomon  Lii-hutx. . . 

(iebt  (Gella)  

Gorshon  Ashkenazl  

1. emhon  b.  Ilavvlm  Imld  l>-vl. . . 

dershon  l.tcfcz  b.  Kalonvtuus  

Gershoti  |'op.  r  'or  Popper.  


Constantinople 
Venice  


WSI  30 
MM,  <lrt 

I  K*  I,  9 
1535.  29,  32. 

3N.  45,  40. 

47.48 

inn  * 


Frankfort  -  on 
thcJKbT. 

rnrico   1**4-5 

Salonlcn   1531) 

Km  Hi    W02 

» 

Hunuu 


Constantinople  1517 
Berlin   171)6 


W15-17 


Mantua  

Venice  

Muhiim  

JKnuikfort  -on 

the-4Klcr. 
Lublin  

Pimm  

Berlin  

Frankfort  •on. 

Ihe-t  ider. 
Amsterdam. 


Manilla.  , 

Mantua  

Frankfort  - ou 

i:m  -Mam. 
AdrUmople... 


Lublin  (?)  ... 
Amsterdam... 


Constantinople 

Aiusicrtlatn... . 
l'rairue  

trains'  


liybernfurlh . . 

Amsterdam... . 
Sublilotieita... . 
Amsterdam  ... 
Constantinople 
Constantinople 
Frankfort -011- 

tbe-Mnlu. 
vmsterdam.... 

Smyrna  

Constantinople 
Venice  

LeRborn  

Frankfort  -on 
lluMHler. 

Son.-lno  

Constantinople 
1 1  am  mi  ru  


I'M 

1  inn 

wis 

1 7'  'i 

MM 
like! 
i:uu 
171* 

i.taiss.  an. 

I\  'iti.  52, 
(11  61 

|>H  !4I 

lrSSI 

MB] 
1535 

1.17:1 


ir*-si 
H»-. 
MM 

i.w;  8S.  03- 
'M 

■i'- 

17IS.  13.  15. 
III.  31.  S4> 
I7i«  15 
I  V.  I  'at 
l«tT7 

vm  « 

ItCIS  40 
1711 

173:1-24 

KK7-75 
IfsiS 
|.W 
linn  57 
ITtt 

I4S4 
I7IH.  a) 

KW7 


Salonlca   1515  35 

Venli-e   I5K7.SH 

Venice  ....  |i.|rl 

Halle   K<U-10 

crac.w   lr.PI  )7 

Zolkier   i;:»i 

Venice   1 1537 

I'nurue   Win.  11 


t.ernti  .nW  lenerb.Naphtallllln«-h 


t.umpcl  Kohen  h.  Jacob  Hannover 
iiuiuprlch  b.  A 


(.Hie!  Kit  .ludah  I^»-b  h.  Alexan- 
der Kolien. 

Haehndel  (Elhanau)  b.  Ha) vim 
Dnicker. 

Haiicx  ijohannesi  

Hallcz  (Caul)  

Halk'/.  'Samuel  b.  Hayylmi  

Ilaiiatiiah  h.  Eliezei  hu-shime..m 


Hiinatnab  Finzl  

Ilatiatilah  h.  Jacob  >hu1  

Haiianltih  lint  Vukkar   

Haiiuiiiuli  Muniii  

Hauatiiuh  Ibn  sikri  iSaixurl  -1  b. 
Isaiah. 

IJaVNlin  b.  Abraham  

Ilayyltn  Alfandari  


layvltn  Alwheich  h.  Mones  

jayytm  Alton  li.  Moses  

Jayylm    Albs-hul    b.  Montveal 
(Uunipel)  of  ITajtue. 


Hayylm  Casino  

Hayylm  Coannl  'Caslrlnoi  b. 
'  sb.il.U'Ihiu 

Ha\>liu  b.  Iwvid  Kohen  


Ilavyiin  b.  Eplirului  '(iumprc  bt i 
ot  IteSMlU. 


I.I. n  \  im 
Ha\  ^  Hn 
rjavyltn 

l.liiu  III. 
Ha%  Mm 
Hum  1111 

'  nnzl. 
Hayylm 

HuMllll 

l.lavylm 

l,lu\  i  In 

HllMilll 

Kol 

l.lavylm 
Ilavvlm 
tjayylm 


(Jcdldlah)  Ibn  Ezra. 

(■atliftio  i>.  somuei  

b.  Ha vviiii  

Ilazzan  b.  Iiavld  (pUBM 

b.  I>am  b.  Ilavvlm  

b.   Isaac  Levi  Ashke- 


b.  Israel  

I),  tssachar  b.  Israel  

b.  Jie-oh  rimcker  

b.  Jacob  of  Hainelbuiii. . 
b.  Jacob   Miet  JakelM 


Place. 

Dale. 

Frankfort  -on- 

KM.  «i.  iw. 

tbe-OUer. 

17(11.  2.3, 5. 

?   K.  11  17 
l,  *N  It,  I M 

21.  24 

Berlin  

17112.  3,  3 

Amsterdam.. . . 

r.  12 

Amsterdam.. . . 

1717.  21.  25, 

ill.  27.  2* 

1«S7 

A 111  sti*rdaiii . . . . 

1711.  13 

I53.S  39 

MM 

Cracow  

i:m 

Ci  inslaminoph* 

l'>13 

Salonlca,  

1521 

v  enlce  

1  is  7 

Saloiilcii  

1719 

1  nimtuiilinoplc 

ir.x  :* 

Mantua  

i';.U-3» 

Amsleniani  

1715 

C.  >nsUiiitlnople 

1719 

CoiistanUn«>|ile 

KIT 

i;iii 

iuil.  3.  Bl  7 

Venice  

i  '<a  33. 27 

1  S-^fcJI  11 

ins,  uu 

lit  hern  forth  . . 

i;ki 

Amsterdam... . 

17t»<,  11.  10, 

1 1 1 -  1  ■  IT 
10    1  ~,  li- 

IS.  21.  23. 

24.  211.  32 

( ortstantlnople 

I7IU 

(  1  .umlaut  1  llople 

1519 

Constant  luofile 

1537 

V  ell  l''e  

l.'vW 

Berlin  

1712,  17 

Kotheri  

1717 

1719 

Berlin  

1724  (?) 

Premie  

l72S(anil:t"i) 

1729 

1721 

IV.s-liO 

WllinerMlorr . . 

1713,  17.  10 

Constantinople 

1717 

Lublin  

lVsJ-457 

MM 

Amstcrilaui.. 

I'n.jrue  

A  11:  si  er  1  In  in.. 
Amsterdam., 
rrairue  


n. 


(Mordecali  h.  J<«eph. 

b.  .lowph  Kohen  

b.  Judah  


I.Iayylm  b.  Judah  (Lneb). 


rrut'iie 

Lublin. 
I'ruKue. 

Pratfuc. 


IJayylm  b.  Juduh  lUs-bl  

I.l.r.Mi:.  b.  K.nii.  1  .f  1  r  * 


l.lavylm  Kalschl(rl  b.  Jacob  

Ijayyim  Kinihl  b  Jacol  

IJiiyvmi  l.uhliner  

Ilavvlm  1  Miali. nil  Ma'ali  Kohen  b. 

Ib'iijamin. 
Ilavvlm  b.  Musi's  Menahem  (Mam 

Ihiu/liri-r  liun/if. 

Havylm  tSidl(fi  b.  Salhunlel  

Ilavvlm  b.  Niiuuel  Ashkenazi  

Havylm  Ibn  snruk  

Havylm  h.slmliuh  Ashkeimzl  U-vl 
Hum  im  b.  Solomon  Austerlltz.. 

Hav  ..111  Tavvll  b.  M.wcs  

Ilavvlm  b.  Z.-M  Hllrs.  li I  Kohen  of 
'  Kullsz. 

HiiK'iii  b.  Z»s-b  (Wolf i  U»vl  

Hone  iCutflftsl  of  Basel  

Hezel'tah  F11110  

Hezeklab  Motitro  

Hlnsch  'Zebu  b.  Hayylm  

Hint  (iener  EllcziT  Vlndob  


Amsterdam... . 

l'rairue  

Iiyberiifiinli.. 

Berllu  

Frankfort  -  on- 

Ihe-nder. 
Const  auiinople 
Constantinople 
Amsleniani....1 
L'onatastloople 

Amsterdam.... 


Constantinople 

Venice  

Bawl  

PhaKtw  

Constantinople 
livh.  inliirth . . 

Ilatiau  

AliiStenlalll... . 

I'nurue  

Veiibi'  

Venhv   

WHuicrsdorf . . 

Ffirth   

Atnsterduiu... . 


1 7.  <!< 
PiSI  24 
li.su  I7J4 

MM 
MUM 

1177 

nail.  17U5  « 
KM* 

Kkn,  te^B. 

MM.  in.  id. 
MM.  97,  I7u>- 
U 

l«HT> 
K'.sil 

HIS9.  9U,  91, 
89,  »».  MB 

I7IO  5,9.  11. 
17 

1717 

1732 
1714 
I7IC 
1719-20 

17'iVail.  28. 
3B-M) 

K617 
LVil  iS2 
MM,  71 

10  i 

Will 
I7LVW 
1709.  13.  15 
17  HI 
11174- 
HI24 
1574  75 
1477 
1TI2  ::s 
I77W  49 
1712 
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Hlyy»  Melr  b.  David  

Htvva  Pisa  

Hiwa  Clvldal  ti.  Raphael  

Immanucl  

Immanucl  ibn  Atthar  CAJtar). 
Immanucl  b.  Gabriel  (jaiu.-hi. . 
Inunajiuel  Uimrtuucz  b. . 


Pta<». 


!  b.  Ann  >ii  

Isaac  b.  Aanm  of  PwattU. 


'  b.  Aamn  Samuel  

Inane  b.  Abtgdor  Levi  

Isaac  A  In  mb  

Isaac  Ab.mli  b.  David  

Isaac  Abonb  b,  Miittlthlah. 

Isaac  b.  Abraham  

Isaac  b.  Abraham  A'lJk.  tlBZl  

Isaac  b.  Abraham  Ashkenazl  

Isaac  b.  AbraliHtn  Kohen  of  JJe- 

SCrllX. 

Isaac  Alfundarl  b.  Abraham  

Isaac  a!iiu>iuh  

Isaac  b    Aryeh  (Loeb)  lam  an 
b.  Isaac. 

Isaac  b.  Ashcr  (Knsel  =  Ansehcl) 
o(  Nerol. 

laaan  b.  Samuel...  

BenvenLste  h.  Joseph  


Venice...,., 

Venice  

Venice  

Zamora  

Amsterdam. 

Mantua.  

Amsterdam 

l.ublln  

PIMM  


IT  sisnitz 

PiMM 

It.  'tlie  .  .  . 
Venice 


int. 

27  «K 

l.'.ii*  22 

1374 

i:«v-w 

lv.e 

l.wi 

|\VM«I 

irrn  32 

16i ft 

|.Va<  lri|2 

lite:  4 

1810 
l.MH 
lv«, 


Uiblln   l.*»7*-T6 

Lublin   1397 

Damascus  I  1008 

Lublin   16441 

Constantinople!  1711,  18-80 

Venice  I  1818 

Amsterdam  j  1727 


Wandstssk. 


IT*! 


iEl«akl  Brvsnitz  I>  vl. . 
Bueno  <le  Memjulla  b. 


J- 


•  Canslno  

Cavalim..  b.  Ellezer  Patu- 
Vlnl  of  Mantua. 

Isaac  Diaz  b.  Abraham  

Isaac  (Etsak)  b.  Ella  of  R»trasen.. 

Isaac  iF.lsakl  b.  F.liaof  Tarll  


Venice   WO 

Hamburg   1710-11 

A  instcnlam ...  1716 

l.ublln   1648 

Venice   18M 

Prairue   16SI 

Amsterdam....  1718 

Amsterdam... .  I8HS 

Venice   P124 


Isaac  b.  Ellaklm  of  Blnjten  

Ink  (Elmk)  Ellezer  iLlptnaa).. . 

Isaac  iF.I>ak    r.iW/.'T  b.  Isaac  of 
Prague. 

:  (Jacob)  b.  Ellezer  of  Pnwtltz  Lublin 


A  lllsleMnm  . 

Frankfort -HQ' 

tlle-l  hl.T 

Frankforl  -  .in- 

Ihe,  Otter. 

Auistonlaiu... . 

Hnniburv  

Lublin  


1719 
1723. 

1717 


Isaac  lEisak)  b.  Elijah  of  Berlin.. 

Isaac  h.  Elijah  of  Brz.su'  

Isaac  (Melr)  Fraenkel  Teomim. 

Isaac  (rakll  

laaac  Gcrslmn  

laaac  ticrvhnn  

Isaac  b.  Uersh.m  of  Torbln  

Isaac  b.  1,1  a>  ylm  of  Cracow  


lamac  b.  tyayylm  of  Cracow. 


I..  H       Ii::  lli,.v.,h. 
I.layylm  b.  " 


Isaac  b. 

b.  SJmsou. 


Isaac  Hazzan  b.  Joseph  

Isaac  R.  Horacbels  (i.e.,  b.  J.whuai 
Isaac  Hurwltz  Levi  b.  Meehultam 


Isaac  llurwllz  Uvt  h.  Mow*  Hay 

vim. 

Isiuic  h.  Ntlllh  Jelilel  ,  

Isiuic  Israel    

Isaac  b.  Jamb  b.  Isaac  


Isaac  J  ale  b.  Israel  

Isiuic  Jafe  h.  Samuel  

Isaac  Jan  b.  David  

laaac  Jeshnrun  

Isiuie  'F.lsak:  b. .t.tiuitlian of  Poscn 
I*aac(F.lsak>h.J.isepli  !!..  Isaa.  b. 
Isaiah ) 


Amsterdam. 

<  raoow  

Aln-I-  r  t.iln 

Halonlca  

Venice  

Berlin  

Cracow  ..... 
Cracow  (?) 
Lublin  <?i  . 
Prairue  ( 
Wanda  b< 

Berlin  

Amstenlam.. . . 

l*-ssau  

Coiistantlnoplt 


■k 


Frankfort -on - 
the-Maln. 

Venice  

Cracow  

Frankfort -on> 
the*  >der. 

Premie  

Frankforl  -  on- 
the  i  ider. 

Praeue  

Hamburs  


Kl  i  ti 

1<MI 

I.VI7-8S.  70- 
71 

11118.  2W.  39, 

».-. 

,  1708 

ish 

1(178-78 
1594 

1VC  1815 

1701 

l«2h 

16 

1727  .41 

17X1 

17  ft 

1712 

1V-I 

18.W 

ll>7 

1B87 

Dm 

1877.  K> 

lt«*7  m 

17TkV«.  10 
Kill  I 


Constantinople  KM 

Cnu-ow  1  VM 

Venice  ,  1  lltlfi,  Urt. 

1  17i»L  2.  S.  0 


Isaac  ISelUr^  b.  .ludah  Ru.lln... . 

Isaac  b.  Judah  (I/s-10  JOdeb  K< 
hen. 

Isaac  h.  Judal)  kohen  'Kazl  


Berlin  

Venire  

Mantua  

Smyrna . . . . . 
l.ublln  , 

Jesstlil/  

Iivbeniftirtli 
Wan.lslssk. 
Itvhenifurtli 

Zolklev  , 

tvilmerMlorf 
Milzhncli. 
Pratfue  


'  1713 
!.Vi7-l»aw 
I7|s  '»l 
WM 
I  ■.»■> 
I »{.  98 


linn 

11770  !«l 


Name. 


I  m» 


b.  Judah   Kohen  Wahl  of 
Jan<*pol. 
Isaac  b.  Kalonvmus  of  Bllpora]  . . 
Naac  (Elaak)  b.  Kalonymus  Kohen 

Isaac  Kas|»>ta  

Isaai-  KaUenellenboiren  b.  Abra- 
ham. 

Isaac  I  Kohen  i  de  Iara  h.  A  brahiim 
Isaac  IJ.Mhuai  de  La  ties.  ' 


Plats. 


Data, 


JcmnlU   I72D 

DytH-rofnrth . .  I72.V36,  27 

<  onslantlnople  ISft.  W 

Amsterdam...  1«H8 


Isaac 
Isaac 

Isiuic 
lsauc 
I  viae 


ba-l>orl  b  Jacob. . . 

I.urla  b.  Miws  

Mahler  

Maniuez  .11  Paz . . . 

Mas  la  

b.  Meir  Ashkenait. 

h.  Menahem  


b 


Isaac  Montalto  h,  F.IIJah  

Isaac  b.  M'sses  E<'kendorf  

Isaac  'Elsaki  b.  Misis  UrllllnKen 


Isaac  ,KIsak  i  h.  N.phUll  Dlden- 
bofen. 

Isaac  b.  Naphtal.  'Illrzi  K-ben 


Amsterdam  

Rome  

Venice  

I  oli»lal.!lliop|e 

I  Venice  

.!  Venice  

  Veobe  

  Prague  

.......  Amsterdam.... 

  Tannhausen.. . 

  A  msienlam.. . 

  Crarnw  

<  Zon-f )  Cracow  

Lublin. 

  Cracow  <No- 

vldror). 

  Amsterdam.... 

Basel  

Wllmersdorf . . 

Fflrth  

Wilmeradorf 


Isaac  Nehemlah  

Isaac  Norzl  b.  Samuel  

Isaac  Nuflex  b.  David  

Isaac  Pa.  Irl.  o  h.  Asbcr   

Isaac  (Lo|a-z>  Pereira  b.  Moaea... . 

laaac  della  Plnla  b.  Abraham  

Isaac  Itabbino  b.  Abraham  

Isaac  Stisportas  Ii.  Jai  oli  

Isaac  b.  Sellff  

Ivuic  simenn  b.  Judah  (Loeb)  of 

H.s-bliiircn 
Isaac  b.  Simeon  Samuel  Levi  

Isaac  b.  Solomon  n;uml  ?)  

IMM  b.  Solomon  (Zaltnan*  


laaac  b.  Solomon  b.  larael  

Isaac  Splra  b.  Nathan  

laaac  Sullam  (Salem  V)  h.  Jiwph 

Isaac  Tattsk  b.  8ellK  

Isaac  Titos  I.,  ijcrsbon  

Isaac  TVhelehl  b.  Ella  Pollchrono 

Isaac  i  Elijah  i  b.  Urt  Kohen  

Isaac  (Elsak)  h.  Zebl  (Hlnah  > 
l<evl  of  Kaltoz. 

N.ilub  Anaw  

Isaiah  Ashkenazl  

Isaiah  b.  Isaac  b.  Isaiah  uf  Wotdl 

staw. 


Isaiah  b.  Melr  Runzlati  

Isaiah  b.  M««esof  snlatm  

Isaiah  Pal  lias  b.  Elasar  (Klle/er).. 

Isaluh  .Ii  Traill  b.  Joseph  

Ishmael  Manmo  

Israel  b.  Abraham  

Israel  Allai-hiil  h.  Solomon  

Israel  Ashkenazl   

Israel  b.  Klluklm  (ii.»'tz>  

Israel  b.  Ilavvlm  llunzlnu  

Israel  b.  Jisiiiiiahof  I  •■ipms  

Israel  Kohen  b.  Joseph  

I»niel  b.  Melr  

Isno-l  b.  M.»es  

Israel  b.  M«a-s  b.  Abraham  

Israel  b.  M.««k  b.  Abraham  Ablnu 
Israel  b.  M.w-s  of  Berlin  


Amsterdam... 
Mantua  

Amsterdam... 

Venice  

Amsterdam  

Amsterdam — 

Mantua  

Amsterdam.. . . 
Frankfort  -  on  - 

tbe-<  Mer.  I 
Frankforl -on  •{ 

Ihe-Maln.  I 
llanau  

Constantinople 

Dyhernfurth . . 
Frankfort  -  on  - 
tbe-tkler. 

Wllmersdorf.. 

Lublin  

Mantua-  ' 

Venice  

Prak'He  | 


1">VI 
KJf. 
161H 
l..m 

Uiix  32 
1712 
I7UI 
!7i»i 

ISM 
IKH 

I...-  u..  is 

ISM 

1837 
I3W 
17:f 

irfrv-c. 

I73rt 

1710.  2H-84, 

32 
l.r.T 


Venlce . 


Venice  

Pi  unie. 


Basel  

•  ••nstantlnople 
Frankfort-on- 

ihe  Oder, 
Kothen  


I  ,  UMnlltlllxple 

Venliv  j 

Constantinople 

Venice  

Kothen  I 

Jetwnllx  

Waiidslieck  . . . 

Jcssnltx  

|*rairue  ' 

Plsaur 

Vena-e  

Amsterdam  

l.ublln  I 

l.ublln  j 

Wllmersdorf . . ! 

Iieasau  i 

Frankfort  -  on-! 
IheiM.r. 

IH-ssau  

i  iffenbach  

Iloiubiinr  

Xeuwtcd  

DffeulHU'b  

Jeasnllz  

Amsterdam....! 
Berlin  I 


I  i/.l 
1712  15 
I72M.  29 
1712 
17  IK 
HiH.1 

1723.  27.  29 
1097 

imo.  11  -14, 

28 
1M1 
inr..  isi 
Ilk*.  17(18, 

13.  17.  IS, 

20 
I7:m 
I.VC 
iv,::, 

l.ViK.  1*7 
1703,  6.  10. 
18- la  28, 

SB.  33-38 

7.-.  !«. 


UI21 


ir.pi 
1719 
1717 

1717 
171920 
1304 
1711 

:v-i,  .1  L' 

1841 

lt»l 

1717 
1719-28 

1738  :« 

1739  44 
1613.20 

1704-8 

PIKS 

mi» 

MM,  rt8 

1712 

lrt»t 

1700 

17U| 

IT  in  :n 
1734 
17:lV41R 
1737  3H 
1739 

1.T.M 

1727 
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brui  stfnml  t>.  Daniel  1  Sabbloncttu. 

Baael  

'  Freiburg  

Venlea....... 

Israel  Zarfatlof  Milbaii   Conatantlnopl 

Mm  har  I  liaerl  b.  Aaron  b.  Isaac ;  Cracow  

Dnii-ker. 

Issachar  'BaiT)  b.  Abraham  of  Dessau  

Kallsx. 

lasachar  (Baerl  b.  El  lexer  of  Mln-  Amsterdan 
lleU. 

lasachar  (Dob  Uacr.  b.  (iershon 
wiener. 

Issnchnr  iBacri  llazzan   Prague 

Issu.har  ( I h.I<  Itacr)  b.  Isaac   Lublin 

'  <  Barn  b.  Ik*,  bar  Kohen,  Fttrth 


Frankfort  -  on 


.  I*,h  Bai-M    b.  Judah 

(Mb). 

Issacttar    IBacri  b.   NutllaD  Ko- 

ben. 

Issaciiar  IVrlhefter  

IsNiebar  b.  lAbl  KsrtSSelke  


Jahez  (Solomon  b.  Isaac  b.  Jo- 
seph b.  Ilayylm) 


Amsterdam.  . . 
Inhernfurth  . . 


Jab.-/  Joseph  b.  Isaac. 


Jacob  b.  Aaron  Ashkennzl  

Jacob  (Koppcl)  b.  i  Hay  vim  -i 
Jacob  b.  Abigdor  Levi  


Prague  

Frankfort  - 
llie-lhler. 

Berlin  

Prague  

Frank  fori  -  on 

the-<  Mer. 
Adrtanople... 
Salonlca  

Constantinople 

Adrianuple. 
Salonlca. . 


Jacob  Aboab  b.  Ahrnbam  

Jacob  Aboab  b.  Joseph  

Jacob  b.  Abraham  

Ja.  obl.  Abraham  Ashkenazl.. . 
Jacob  b.  Abraham  Ashkenazl  of 

7.1  w  stow. 
Jacob  b.  Abraham  Oer  , 


Venice.... 
I  iffenbach 

Home  

Trldinl  ... 

Venice-  

Venice 


Jacob  b.  Abraham  Israel  <«vr. . . . 
Jacob  b.  Abraham  of  Jerusalem. 
Jacob  b.  Abraham  of  Lelpnlk. 

Jacob  b.  Abraham  of  IjibUn  


Jacob  h.  Abniham  Moses.. 
Jacob  b.  Abniham  IVlak... 


Jacob 
Jacob 
Jacob 
Jacob 
Jacc  .b 
Jacob 
Vlor 

Jar,.!, 

Jamb 
Ja.-ob 
Ja.-oti 

Jacob 

Jlli  oh 
Jamb 
Ja.-ob 


l>.  Abraham  of  linwno  

b.  Abraham  Tin  I  tiger  

Alfamlarl  b.  Il»v> tin  

Alvnre«4olo  , 

I  Alnls  ,i  

Anerbach  b.  Isaac  Item  of 


Bnnich  b.  Samuel  Baruch.. 

Baacb  

liiissaii  b.  Alirahum  

Btlias  

Bro'ta  

("artllo  

lastelo.  

b.  iMMtl  It.utraUi)  


Jacob  b.  Ellaklm  Ashkenazi. 
Jacob  iZrhl)  b.  Ellezcr  


Jacob  b.  Ellezcr  Levi  

Jacob  b.  Enoch  b.  Abraham  b. 
Moans  Melamtmsl. 

Jacob  Florvntln  

Jacob  <  Hal,  Florez  b.  Abraham.. . 


Jacob  Nabhal  

Jamb  of  Haag  

Jamb  ll.il.or  T"b  

Jacob  Ibn  llasou  

Jamb  b.  Havylm  

.In.-,  it.  h.  Hayyira  

Jacob  b.  Hayyim  b.  Jacob 
h-h. 


Erh-, 


Jacob  Hnzkiiul  b. 
Ja<f>hb.  HUM  "f  Lublin.. 
Jacob  b.  INUM-Ciome/  


( onslanllnople 
Amslenlam. 


Amsterdam  

Constantinople 

crncow  

iJlhlln  j 

Uibllu  

Amslenlam.... 
Basel  

Berlin  

Basel  

Constantinople 
Amsterdam... . 

Venice  

Sulzbacb  

Venice  

Prague  

A m -ten lam..  . 
Constantinople 

l.leswn  

Amsterdam... . 
Amslenlam.... 
Lublin  

Lublin  

IkHMU  

Berlin  


L>-ir(iorn  

Venice  

Constantinople 
Amstenlntn... 

Mantua  

Salonlca  

Venice  

I  onslanllnople 
Amsterdam... . 

Amsterdam... . 

iTsguc  

Verona  


Hale 


pi7H-*l.  Kt 
15*3  M 

is**,  im 

IMS 
11519 

I  TIM 

16*5.  88, 
IK  ITiR.  II 

Kir:  72 
m»  in 

I.SSI-l 

l.iiu 

1692,  95. 

in 

it:iv»i,  27. 
33 

1718-33 
1BK7 

1697-99. 

17IH.  11 
1712.  14-1V. 

17 

in-  .11 

1727.  29 

MM 

ian 

1.V.9  67.  Til 
75 
lYd 

15H3  72,  73- 

7.'..  :«-« 

I7W 
17IM 
1518 
1  .ilii 

I. Ml.  N2,  Xi 
171*,  11 
liKV.  72 

164*.  52, 54 

I7tl*  9.9. 12. 
13.  15,  21. 
22.  25,  28, 
30 

1MH 

1719  20 

mv 

lrt27.  33-35 
ids  in, 

27.  io  avt> 
tm 

159*.  9  9. 

nan.  ;t 

173B 

ir/m 
lrt70-71 
17<»*  10 

tm 

171fr  17 

MM 
1H27 
I72T. 
171V 16 
1711 
MU 
b>;i  <a 
IVsl.  UK  67. 
I  «s.  7M 
ir,;»-7u 

llBKI 

1SH 

lrji 

1724 
UVsl 

I.IM 

liWHil 

172*,  :*i 
171*  2a 

1738 

1V.1I 
1711 

1700-38,3$ 
HIM.  172b 
1IS5II 


Name. 


Jacob  b. 


Levi. 


Jacob  b.  Isaa 
Jacob  Israel. 
Jacob  b.  Issacbar  (Dob)  Cantor.. . 
Jac.b  Jeshurun... 
Jai-b  1,.  .!,«  :  I..  V1 


Jacob  b  Ji*eph 
Jacob  lijali  b.  J<»eph  (Jjali  Ko- 
In  n. 

Ja«ib  b.  Judah  Noah  Kohen  Nor- 
den. 

Jac.b  b.  Judah  Shnoor.. 
Jacob  iKoppeli  Koh.-n.. 


alMrtNL. 
Mavence  VI).. 
Zolklev  


Venice . 


Jacob  Kohen  della  Man  

JjMJOb  K  ii  1  It  ;.  Constantinople 


Amsl.-nliim.. 
Offenbach. . . 
Venice 


107*.  K2,  90. 
9»  91.  !» 

IU*H 
15*4 
171M 

umi 

1701 


Jacob 
Jacob 
Ja,  •  b 
Jacob 
J  ait  ib 
Jacob 
Jacob 
Jacob 
Jacob 
Jacob 
J  mi  ib 
Jacob 
Ja.-ob 
Jacob 


Landau   Naples  . . . 

i koppel)  Levi   Sul/.bach. 

Levi  of  Taraacon  I  Mantua.. 

Luheinlli 
Luzzat  b. 

Man-aria  

b.  Melr  

h.  Melr  HollMlnu 
Meii.b-/  ila  Costa  . 


Amsterdam.... 

Ctaoow  

Rlva  dl  TreOti 

l.ublin  

Cracow  

Wamtsbeck  . . . 

le  M.-za   Amsterdam.... 

b.  Monlecal  '  Amsterdam... . 

b.  Monkt-al  b.  Jacob   ITaftue.. 

b  Mo*»*   AlBiterdam.. 

I  ?ebl  i  b.  Moses.   WIluienMlorf . 


Flirt  h. 


Jac.  1 1  b.  Mi-m-s  Mohemus.  

JJMBb  b.  Moses  Drucker  

Jacob  b.  Moses  Kohen  

Jacob  F.licz.  ri  b.  Mows  l>wm  of 
VMM. 

Jacob  b.  Miwn  Levi  


.lie-,  b  h.  y.*.-«  Ia  \\  Josrs-1  


Jac.b  b.  M'~  s-Lo.-b  l'Lzker. 
Jacob  b.  Moses  of  Poaen. 

Jacob  b.  NapbtajJ  

Jacob  b.  NaphtaU.  


JiMi.b  b.  Naphtall  lltnich).... 
Jacob  b.  Naphtall  Kohen  of  Uazolo 


Jacob  iKoppcl)  b.  Naphtall 

illinichi  Pas. 
Jacob  Ibn  Pbornn  b.  Iiiu  ld  


Sulzbacb  

Lublin  

Amsterdam. 

Hannu  

Cracow  


Amslerdara. 


Verne- 


rl  . 


Prinrue. .  . 
la-snau.  . 
Cracow  . . 

FOrth  

Wllmersd 

Sulzbach  

FOrth  

Atustentiim.. 
Dyhernfurlh 
Sabblonetta  . 
Miintua  


Auisteritam.. 
ColisUutlnople 


WIKt 
1715 
171* 
MM 

17 1«.  27.  2*. 

31 

14*7 
17UI 

Ante  1480 

1728 

IVM 

am  99 

ItH",  17 

1733 
I7lki 
I7U8 
1597 

niun 

;iik*-«i.i712- 

17.    19  22, 

2rt  3h 

HKil.V7.l724- 

2U,  > 

W.«i  1712.29 
r»si.  59.  «l 
UM  I 
17111-11 
I  f.ai  i 

lam.  9.\  97. 

99.  I7lti  3, 
4.  «.  5  III, 
11  12.1 1.15, 

2i,»\  .«•,:» 

1U41J.  47  4*, 
57.  «1.  t!7 

unit 

169* 

1576-81'r 

172*-  29,  an  • 
;;"iii 

1757.  W 
HXl 
IC/IO.  !<l 
1551 

liVW,  57  ««, 
fill  H2 
172H,  :  kj 


Jar,  ti  (Jukew)  b.  Phinehas  Sc'lUr. 

Jacob  i  Israel  I  de  la  Plnla  

Jacob  He u  ub  

Jacob   It.slrlltUeZ  tiuadeloupe  b 

AhnhMn. 

Jacob  Saifdiin  

Jais.b  b.  Samuel  

Jacob  b.  Samuel  (Sanweli  

Jacob  b.  Samuel  of  Lemberv  

Jacob  Saruval  b.  Joshua  Nchemlar 

Jna-ob  sas|s>rtas  

Jacob  (Israel)  Shalom  b.  Samuel. 

Jacob  Slbuvnh  , 

Jacob  t>.  Solomon  

Jacob  Stabnltz  l^-vl  

J  mi  .1.  Sullain  , 

Jai-ob  f/Mbuh  

Jacob  TrcN.-s   b.  Malluthlas  of 
Worms. 

Jiu-oh  b.  Czziel  Solomon  

Jamb  Wimpfen  b.  Eliezec  Wluip- 
feli 

.la.-, .1.  Ibn  Yakkar  

Jia-ob  b.  /ebl  

Jacob  b.  /.ebl  «  


Jambb.  ^ebl  of  Furth. 


1710.  11.  13. 
14 

JesstlltX   1722-26 

Auislenlam... .  I"i4.  «U 
Conslantlnople  1718 
Aii^ientam..  .j  H>si-6I.  t». 

Venliv   I«4H 

Amslenlam... .  1713 

Fllrth   1722 

Amsterdam   IU97 

Venim   UMO.  45 

Am-n-nlaiii ..  . .  I6M.53 

Venice   I*t» 

Smyrna   ITHO.  58 

Amslenlam..  1732 

Prmrue   UW 

Venice   1614 

Suit  ma   1731 

irafue   l«t  4  15 

Salonlm   I7<» 

Aiiistenlam... .  I'M) 

Conslantlnople'  1511 
Wlltiiers.bilf  .J  IhWfln 

Lubhn   I'CC 

Amsterdam...  1611,43 

Verona   W49 

Constantinople  KI54 

Cracow   1670 

SuUlMich   1715 
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Name. 


i  (Baryta  i>.  _ 

Jaffe  'Joseph  [I.]  b  Kalonymusl 
Jaffe  (Joseph  [II.]  b  Zebl  Hirseh 

Kalmankeal. 
Jaffe  IKalonymus  [I  D 

JartV  (Kalonymus  [II.]  b.  Zebl 
Itlrw'ti  ^iilituinka-At 

Jaffa  .Zebl  l».  [,\ hi 
tag]  Kalonymus) 

Jaffe,  Sarah.  daughter  of  Kalony- 
mus i II. I. 

JafT<-  i  Solomon  or  Zalman  b.  Jacob 
Kalinankeai  of  Torbln. 

Je.ll.llab  total  b.  Aryeb 
L>  s-b. 

Jehlel  (Michael  b.  Judah  Loeb  of 
EoUJar). 

<  Michael  >  b  Abraham  Zal 


Jehlel  h.  Aslwr  Kohen  

Jehlel  Ashkenazl  

Jehlel  (Michael  i  b.  Barucb  

Jehlel  Klia  Rafai'l  

Jehiel  b.  Jedidlah  

Jehlel  b.  Jekulhlel  Koben  Rapa 

Jehlel  Lurta  Aahkenazl  

Jeblcl  (Flshel)  b.  Menabetn  Levi 


Jehlel  de  Montete*  b.  Solomon. . . 

JfhM  b.  Solomon  of  Verona.  

Jeblcl  (Michael)  Stem  Kohen  b 
Wolf. 


Jehlel  Tinhubah 
Jehiel  Treves  b  David  of  (iallugen 
Jehlel  b.  Zebl  Hlrseb... 

Jekuthlel  b.  Aaher  

Jekulhlel  Blitz  

Jekuthlel  b.  David  

Jekuthlel  I),  Isaac  I>aO 

Of 


(Zalman)  b. 
Matauow. 
Jekulhlel  b.  Moses  Koben 


Jekulhlel  (Koftnam  Sanego 

Jekulhlel  h.  Solomon  

Jeremiah  (Aryeh  Loeb)  b. 


Jeroham  b.  Menabetn  of  glontm . 

Jesse  Almoll  

Juab  b.  Baruch  of  Platelli  (Vl — . 

Joel  h.  Aaron  of  FQrth  

Joel  b.  Aaron  Levi  

Joel  b.  Phoebus  

Johanan  b.  Aaron  ] 


Jonah  b.  Juiluh  of  Prague  

Jonah  (Klavl '()  

Jonah  b.  Most*  Polak  


(?) 
Vent 


(Jekuthlel  Kofman  Wahl) 

(Ven 


Joseph  b.  Abraham 


Lublin. 


Lublin . 
Lublin . 


1ST*  OH 
1572  75 

ton 


i.trr.  n.  96, 
low-:*  m 


WHnoadorf 

Prague  

Weckelsdorf  . 
(^*iiw  

n 

Prague. 
I  "laaur  . 

Cracow 
Venice . 
Venice . 
Smyrna . 


1685-85 
1732 
'....*■*>  1  •  18 


1870 
1(174,  78 
115811,  89.  92 
1M 

1546-47 
1«75 
i  r- iB-is 
I.W7 

1544-47 
1001 

inrj-a 
in*, ;» 
ism 

1537-40 
1713 

1715 
1.14(1 
1717 
171 «.  0 

1587 

linn.  at.  ai 

1597-1618 
1512,  15,  18 
173(1 


Bologna  

Frankfort -on - 

the-Maln. 
Hanau  

Venice  

Uffenlwch  


Amsterdam... 

Prague  

Prague  

Frankfort  •  on- 

the-Maln. 
Offenbach.., 


Frankfort -on 

the- Oder. 
Venice  


Arnsterdaui 

Smyrna  

V  elite*  

FQrth  

Lublin  

Wan.laheck 
Amsterdam 

Venice  

Frankfort -on - 

the-oder. 
Venice 


1714-26 


98. 


Wandsbeck. 
Constantinople 
OrUiklewaL. 
Amstenlam.. 

Smyrna  

Prague  

Venice  

Amsterdam. 


Venice . 


Joseph   b.   Abraham  Benjamin 

Zceb. 

Joaeph  b.  Abraham  of  Jerusalem 

Joseph  b.  Alexander  SQsnklnd  

Joseph  Algazl    

Joseph  al-Kala*t  

Joseph  Alnao.ua  b.  Abraham  


Prague  

sulzhucb  

Amsterdam... . 
Amstenlam... . 

Amstenlam.... 
Amsletilam... . 

Smyrna  

Constantinople 
Salonlca, 
instant!  nopl 


1703 

woo 

15"4 
1894, 
1722 

lwrr 

KsHI 

;is«s 

1IW2  m 
I5MK-99 
1727 
171.1 
V 578 
HOT  99 


1545 

1(138,  30,  48, 
50.  52 
1731 
1712-42 
1717-19 
1721 
1729-41 
1008.  10 
1068 

1727,  39.  30. 

32.33.39 
1502 
1587.  92 
Itl-.l.  53,  53, 

54,  55,  .VI, 

57.  89.  an, 

(13,  C3.  84, 

(15.  75 
1477 
1738 
1729 
1732 
1737 

1712 
l«77 
1071.  83 
1711 
1530 
1523 


Joseph  (Joseph)  Alvalenslb.  Abra-j  Venice   1076,  78 


Joseph  tlbn)  Alzalg.  the  elder... 
Joseph  Alzalg  b.  Isaac,  (lie  young- 


Joseph  Amaragi  b.  Moses. 
Joseph  b.  Aalier  of  Prague. . 
Joseph  Aakalonl  b.  f 


Constantinople  1643 
Constantinople  151 1 


Bayylm  Levi. 


Joseph 
Joseph 
Joseph 
Joseph 
Joseph 
Joseph 
Joseph 
Joseph 
Joseph 
Joseph 
Joseph 

Jl«W 

Wolf 
Joseph 
Joseph 
Joseph 

Joseph 

J.»epb 
Ji«ei«h 
Joseph 
Joseph 


Caravtta  b.  Abraham  

(Slraeh  (Ivldal  b.  Asher.. 

Crasnlkof  Kakow  

di  Crasto  

Ibn  Danan  b.  Jacob  

b.  Daniel  

b.  F.llukfm  b.  Naphlall  

b.  Ellezer  Hal  fan  

b.  Eliezer  Hazzan  of  Poaen 

Elkeser  b.  Benjamin  

b.  Ephralm  (liungaruxi.. . 
Epstein  l>  llenjamlli  Zcrli 

Eaobi  b.  Judah  b.  8»lomon 
Falcon  b.  Solomon  Ziilman 

Franco  Serrano  

FOrst  

(i  abba  I  

b.  (terebon  of  Torbin 

'Iseppol  (ioa  

Ibn  liasan  b. 
b.  " 


Salonlca.. 
Prague. , 


Belvedere 


IA53 
1874-75 


Joseph  b. 


Joseph 
Joseph  h. 

Joseph  b.  Isaac  b. 


Woldi- 


Joseph  b.  Isaac  b.  Jehlel.. 
Joseph  b.  Isaac  Kohen  


Joseph  b.  Israel  , 

J.oepti  b.  Israel  ib.'fi  Hlrwrh  , 

Joseph  b.  Issacbar  Bacr  , 

Joseph  Ibn  Jacob  , 

Joseph  Ibn  Jacob  Ashkenazl  

Joseph  Ibn  Jacob  Braunschweig . 
Joseph  b.  Jacob  Kohen  


(Kuni  Ches- 

98 

mel. 

l(k<) 

Constantinople 

l.Titvas 

10tt> 

I7!C 

1532 

1«15.  17-19 

1587-88 

1808 

me 

Berlin  (V) 

1(^1700 

1577 

Berlin  

1713 

Venice  

KC'l 

Constantinople 

1710 

Amsterdam  

1(180.  83 

Hamburg  ,  > 

1710.  18 

( '<  >nstantlnople 

1512 

1«37.30 

1040 

Sal.inlca.  

ir.c 

Frankfort  -on  - 

IG77,  so,  m 

the-Oder. 
Prague  


Frankfort  -on 
th^Maln. 

Venice  


lrtitl  M2.  94- 

tft.  1700-1 
18S8 


V  nice 

Constantinople, 

Constantinople 

Prague  

Prague,  

Lublin  

Naples  


Venice . 


Joseph  Ibn  Jakkar  , 

Jis*epb  b.  Jekuthlel  Zalman  I 

J<weph  Uos|»-i  I..  J.M-ph  But  1^-vl 
Joseph  b.  Joshua  iHooschcl)  Ko- 
hen. 

Josepb  'Jospe)  b.  Judah  

Joseph  Kablzl  b.  Ayytd  

Joseph  kbalfon  , 

Ji*eph  Kohen  

Jjoaeptl  h.  Kutlel  

Joseph  de  l^sm  b,  Solomon  Israel 


Joseph  b. 


Sche 
Ih-illn. 
Prague. 
Offenbach.. 


1517 
161*0.  97, 

1700.3,4-5. 

13.  16,  18. 

20 
1544 
1547 

1518 
1091 

SI 

pus  at 

1487-90 

id-.7.  59-an, 

61,  75,  85, 
17(«,  12  15 

1.544 

1715 

1721 


Joseph  ■ 

kers. 
Joseph  b. 

Hazzan. 

Joseph  MeVafron  

Joseph  b.  Michael  Nehemlah  

J  ^-l'li  Molcho  

Josepb  b.  Mordea^al  (iershnn  

J.vw'pb  b.  Mord.s'al  Kohen  

Joseph  b.  Moses  Levi  of  Hamburg, 


Lublin   15BS  99 

Constantinople  1515 

Lisbon   1491 

Constant  I  nopl 

liessau  

V 


Joseph  b.  Moses  Revizi  (Rachlzl  ?) 

Joseph  Muhhar  S.  far.11  

Joseph  b.  Naphtall  (Treves?) 

J.wph  h.  Naphtall  of 

Joseph  b.  Nathan  

Joseph  Nissim  

Joseph  de  Noves  b.  Judah  b. 
Uel. 

Joseph  Oherlaender  

J<«pph  (Mtolengo  

J.Meph  Pardo 


Frankfort -on - 

I  he-Oder. 
Salonlca. 

Hamburg  

Venice  

Cracow  

Amstenlam... . 
Amsterdam.... 


Venice  

Constantinople 

Zurich  

Thlengen. 

FOrth 

VenU-e . 
nira  dl 
Venice 


lows 

KMJ-91.  «!. 
94 

KkW  47. 
48 


47. 


1701-S 


1711 
1588 
1571 
1708 

ltse  m.  99, 

I7U2.  3  6, 
II.  14.  16. 
18-  |«.  26, 
30 

1528  29 

1509 

I.ViN 

1500 

1848 

1728 


1701 
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Joseph  Ihn  Plan  

Joseph  I'orjes  b.  Judab  Loeb. . . 

Joseph  Sainega  

Joseph  (b.?)  (Moses)  >>.  Samson 

Joseph  b.  Saoiuel  Levi  

Joseph  Ihn  Saruk  b.  Hayylm.... 

Joseph  Sason  

Joseph  Sasou  b.  Aaron  of  Galllp- 
nll, 

Joseph  Sason  b.  Jacob  

Joseph  b.Shabbcthai  Bass  

J.weph  Shalll*  

Joseph  Ibn  Shoshan  

Joseph  8ld  h.  Isaac  

Joseph  b.  Simeon  

Joseph  (Dob  Burr)  b.  Solomon  

Joseph  b.  Solomon  b.  Isaiah  Nlzza 
Joseph  (Sofer)  b.  Solomon  Levi.. . 
Joseph  (Hayyltu)   Straabunr  b. 
Aaron. 

i  (Jospe)  Trier  Kohen 


Joseph  of  Wllzenhausen. 


Naples   UK 

Amsterdam....  1709 

Venice  ',  1187 

Venice   .'  1588 

Constantinople  1540-17 

Venire   1591,  10O7-S 

Constantinople  Itai 
Venice  '  1018 

Venice   1584,98 1600 

Dybernfurth..  1707-18 
135*^-73 
I.'O-  I"-.' 

1529,  35 
I7B 

IT  13.  15.  17. 
1» 

Venice   1711,  12 


Constantinople 

Salonlra  

Amsterdam  

Dytiernfurth . . 


Cracow  . 
BoluKDH. 


Frankfort -on  - 
Ihe-Maln. 

Amsterdam... 

Zolkier  

Berlin  

Amsterdam... 


Joseph  Ibn  Yabyah  b.  Tam  

Joseph  b.  Zalman  Shneor  

Joseph  b.  (Solomon)  Zalman  of 
Wltna. 

Joseph  Zarfatl  

Joseph  Zarfatl  It.  Judah  of  Zafat.. 

Joseph  Zarfatl  b.  Samuel  

Joseph  (JoabeDb.  Zebl  

Josliua  (Elbanan)   b.  Abnibatn 

Joab^Falk  of  Ussa.  

Joshua  b.  Israel  

Joshua  (Gersbon)  Levi  

Joshua  b.  Meir  Levi  of  Sebwar- 
M 

Joshua  b.  Michael  of  Seize  


Constantinople 
FUrth 


15W7-98 


1690-1715 

1707 

1BXS  K7 

UKJ-96 

1099.1700,17 

1044.  47  48, 
08  -  70.  73, 
76.  79-86 

1542,  43 

1 091  92.  98 

1726.  27,  29 


Joshua  Sin  ('.'). 
Joshua  (Hoesx'belj  b.  Solomon  K<>- 
hen. 

Josliua Sonloa  

Joshua  (Falk)  b.  Zalman  of  Wlsc- 
nowicz. 

Joshua  Zarfatl  (Gallus)  

Joslahb'  AWifdorof  Kails* 

Jnsiah  Mlzrahi  

"   i  (Loeb)  b.  Aan>n  of  Prairue 


Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Ahralmm  . 

Judab  Abudlentl  

Judah  ATM  da  b.  Moses... 
i  b.  Alexander  1 


b.    Alexander  LeTl 

worm*. 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Aaher  An* 

AMgoor. 
Judali  (Loeb)  b.  Baruvh  Wabl 

Judah  Hassan  )>  Samuel  

Judah  b.  Beubimln  Zeeb  


Amsterdam... .  1093,  1702 

Lublin   1018 

Venk-e   1526 

Offenbach   1710-19 

Venice   1730 

Frankfort .  on  -  1097-99 

the-oder. 

Lublin   1019  28 

Mantua.   1072 

Wiliueredorf . .  1727 

Mantua  '  1718-32 

Amsterdam....  1000  07 

Offenbach   1719 

Constantinople]  1717,  19 

Constantinople  1710-11 


Amsterdam.. 


I''.e 


Cracow  

Amsterdam.. 
Venice 


Judah  of  Berlin  

Judah  Brtel  

Judah  (Lewa)  b.  Uavld  . 
Judah  b.  David  h.  Judah 
Judah  h.  David  (Isaac  Saekel)  Levi 

of  FQrth. 

Judah  b.  David  Reuben  

Judah  b.  Eleazar  Liibemlla  

Judah  (Sella- 1  b.  Etlezer  Lipman 

Kohen  of  Zolklev. 
Judah  (Loeb)  Glnzhurp. 
Jmlah  b.  Hananlah  Castortano . . . 

Judah  '.lu/znn  

Judah  (Loeb)  Hurwttz  Levi  of 

Prairue. 
Judah  b.  Isaac.. 


Lublin  

Cracow  

Frankfort  -  on  - 

the- Main. 

Pran-ue  

Cracow  

Dybernfurth . . 

Verona  

Pnurue  

Frankfort -on - 

Uie-i  Idcr. 
Amsterdam... . 

Mantua...  

Prafrue  

Cracow  


Venire . 


Zolkicv.. 


1058-59.  rtfl 
1099.  170U 
1711 

1091.  95. 

1700.  1,  7. 

10 
1042-44 
1075 

leoo-L  2 

1002,  3-4,  5, 
0.  9-10.  10, 
II.  13.  14, 
35.  48 

loao,  r» 

B 

1089 
1070 
1725 
1050 
1088 
1091 

1082 

1072.  94  95 
1015 
l'U4 
1700 


1721. : 


Constantinople  1732 

Smvrna   1730 

Sulzhach   1688 


I'lJIl'lje. 


m* 

1,1.1 
1712 


Judah  (Loeb)  b. 
hen  (Kaz). 


Jmlah  b.  Isaac  Levi  

Judah  h.  Isaac  Levi  Ashkenazt... 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Isaac  of  Tlkntln 
Judah  b.  Israel  Samuel  K obeli. . . 

Judah  b.  Isxaehar  Kohen  

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Jacob  of  Prostltz. 


Judah  (Loeb)  b. 

of  Kroloncbln. 
Judali  (Loeb)  b.  Joel  b.  F.llezer. 
Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Joel  Levi. 


Judah  b.  (Joseph)  Josbel 
Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Joseph. 


Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Joseph  

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Joseph  

Judah  b  Joseph  Levi  , 

Judali  b.  Joseph  Otiadlah  

Judah  (Aryeh  Loeb)  b.  Joseph 


Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Judah  Joseph.... 

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Judah  Kohen  

Judab  Karo  b.  Joseph  

Judah  (Loeb)  Klesmer  b.  Wolf  

Judah  (Lt»?b)  b.  %ebi  of  Janow. . . 

Judah  Lapapa  b.  Isaac  

J  in  i nb  Lu  ria  b.  Jubanan  

Judah  (Aryeh  Loeb)  of  Lublin. . . . 
Judah  (Aryeh  Loeb)  Maelerb.  Jo 
seph. 

Judah  dl  Medina  b.  Motes  Sustm 

Judali  (Loeb)  b.  MeTr.  

Judah  t Loeb i  b. 
Judah  (Loeb)  b. 

Judafi'dl  Modem 
Judah  (Loeb)  b. 


Mantua..  

Venire  

Mamua.  

Lublin  

Pmssnltz  

Wllmeradorf . 
Lublin*.  

Hambura...... 


Amsterdam 


Judab  (Loeb)  b.  Morderai  b.  Ju- 
dah. 

Judah  (Saltaro)  b.  Moses  de  Fano 
Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Moeea  Jacob  of 

Leipnlk. 
Judab  (Loeb)  b.  Moses  Scbedel. 

Judab  (Aryeh  Loeb)  b.  Napbtall 

(Hlracb). 
Judah  b.  Nathan  of  Cracow 
Judab  (Loeb)  Mkolsbunc. 

Judah  Perez  

Judab  Pesnro  

Judah  Hosanes  

Judah  (Loeb)  b.  Sara.... 
Judah  Sason  b.  Joseph... 
Judah  (Loeb)  Schnapner. 


Judab  (Gur  Aryeb)  b.  Shalom. . 

Juilah  Shamu  

Judah  b.  Slmbah  

Judah  (Loeb  Kofe)  b.  Simeon  . . 

Judah  b.  Solomon  Kohen  Llp- 
srhQtz. 

Judah  Ibn  Ya'tah  

Kalonymus  b.  Isaac  b.  Isaiah  of 
Woldlslaw. 


Kalonymus  b.  Isaac  of  Zloczow.. . 
Kaloin  tnu«  (KaltuiUl)  b.  Judah 

Asbkenazl. 
Kalonymus  (Kalman)  b.  Judah 

(Loeb)  Katlseli. 
Kalonymus  b  Zebl  (Hlracb)  Kohen 

b.  Kalonymus. 
Katrlel  b.  Jekuthlel  Zalman  of 

Sutanow. 
Katrlel  b.  Zebl 


Kaz. 


Kaz  

Kaz  (Aaron  b.  Israel)  . 


Cracow  

Berlin  

Constantinople 
Constantinople 
Frankfort- on  - 

the-Main. 
Amstenlam.. 

Lublin  

salon  lea  

Berlin  

JeaaiiHx  

Smyrna  

Amsterdam.. 
Cracow 


30, 

22.  23.  84. 
W 
1023 

1M4-47.  4» 

ia« 

1HI0 
I'UCt 

|»CJ  75 
10112  5,9.11. 
13.  14.  19 
1880,88,90 

17S4 
1098 
1720 
1671, 
80, 

8.-. -86. 
90 

1502.  W.  99 

1HH9-1700 

1710 

1060 

1713 

1700 
IH30-35 
1597 
1701. 7 
1722  23 
1074 
1700-10 
1571 


73-74, 
81-82, 


Salonlca.   1014 

Hamburg   16K7 

Dybernfurth..  1719 
  1686 


Dybernfurth .. 


1595-1648 

1  031  -32, 
37.  40.  42. 
43  40.  53, 
It,  01-64 

1719 


Venice  I  1602 

PnMJue.  I  1608,  18, 18, 

24 

ITajrue   1802.  3.  4.  5, 

^,8. ».  a 


0  (?) 


Venice  

Peaaro  

Constantinople 

Amsterdam  

(Vtnstantlnople 
Frankfort  -on- 
the-Maln. 

Naples   1492 

Venice   1805 

Cracow   l.V.e-93 

Fnuikfort-oii  -  1677 


17H1-1 
I  At  6 
1719 
1701 
1514, 
1710 


15.16 


Venire  

I'rosanitz  

Dybernfurth  . 

Frankfort  •  on 

Uw-Oder. 
Dvhernfurth  . 
Constantinople 

Amsterdam.... 

Dyhenifurih . . 

Constantinople 


Cracow  . . 
Lublin... 
Cracow  . . 


(17-?) 

1705 
1711 

1712.  13,  15, 
19,  20.  28 
1717 

1703 
1719.  20 

1721 

17  03.  5.  7. 
12-13,  19 
1)148 

1638-39,  43 
Mil 

um.  70 

IHH2,  85,  89, 
92-95.  98- 
I7U).  2.  6 

1087  i?jk.:b 

1077.  80 
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.Name. 


Place. 


KazUlexaleel  b.  Mordecal). 


Date. 


1'rug 


1 


Ka*  (  David  h.  Atmn  h. 

K*i  (Ueronltu  li.  Solomon  j  I  Pi 

Kaz  (tiershon  [II.]  larael)   Prague. 

Kaz  Kiersuon  [III.]  b.  Joseph  r 
zaleel). 

Kay  (Israel  b.  Judah  [Loeb) )....!  Prague. 

K»z  (Judah  h.  (icrshon  i   Prague. 

K ii  -  .  J:;,  lab  !•  Jt<  •••    l-nicni-. 

Kaz  i  Montreal  b.  liershou)    Prague. 

k;,/   Mi  til. -  in  (II  I  t,  i,,  r«h.  u  .  Prague. 

Kaz  i  Si»w  b.  (iendwm)   ITague. 


Khz  iMi«>i  [II.  1  b.  Joseph  Be/a-  Prague  

leel). 

Khz  ilVaah  b.  Monloi-aJ'i   Prague  

Kaz  i  Samuel  h.  Montreal)   Prague.... 

Khz  (Solomon  [I.]  b.  Gersbon)...  Prague.... 


Kaz  (Solomon  [III.)  b.  (ierabou).   

Kaz  (Solomon  III.]  b.  MordecaD.  Prague. 


Kaz  i.ersbon  (I.). 


Pnurue.. 


Klewier  i.<ieorg)of  Letpslc  

Koffman  b.  Ashcr  of  Lubh  

Koamann  Krnrk-h  b.  EHJab  Cleve., 

Lemhcrgcr  (Abraham  b.  Simeon 
Heldo. 

Leon-Templo  (Isaac  b.  Solomon 
Judah). 

I>eon-Teinplo  (Solomon)  

l>*>n-Tempio    (Solomon  Judah 
Knphael  b.  Jacob). 

Levi  

Levi  IjiiiU'I"    and  Isaac  Lania- 


J.iwultZ  

Constantinople 
Amsterdam.. . . 


Amstenlam... 


15*t.  7*.  S5- 

«o  (Qtr) 

1701.  3,  8 
1-V.li 

l.v;u 

1VHS.  95 
Wti.  Kloii, 
*.  W.  lit 

Hf  i  .- 

1541 

1 '£.'«. 

l".n<  m 

lfliKt,  20.  23, 

1533  34.  38, 
:».  «).  II. 
41*  .Ml.  56 

1V02  94.  Ho- 
lts 15.  471/ 1. 
**  (.) 

l.w:  <f 

IM  7M 
I  VS.  .PI.  33- 
34.35,36.40 

f»5l.     Ml  «|. 

H5-S».  ni 
if.'  m 

1515.  IS,  1SJ. 
•-v,  ;m. 
41 

1730 
1711 

|.isH-*SI.  «.' 

97 

nun.  is.  i;t 
a* 

1731 


1  Tin- 


Lev  1  b,  Suascheu  

Levi  Til io  

Ucht  (Johann)  

Lima  b.  Vaphlall  of  Kurt!.. 
Upmanri  b.  Abraham  


Mahalalcl  b.  Menahem  Isaac  Levi 
Mahrlm  b.  (Mime*)  Jacob  Maars- 
scn. 

Mahrlm  h.  Jinib  b.  Moses  Levi... 


Miliums.-!,  b.  Israel  

Manameh  (Jacob  I  b.  Judab  Levi 
o(  l.utiemll. 

Maiiasw  b  Kazln  b.  Solomon  

Mannllla  <  Aaron  i  

Masus  b.  Alexander  

Melr  

Metr  b.  Asher  

Melr  b.  David  

Melr  b.  !>uvid  b.  Benjamin  

Meir  b  David  of  Kulk  


Venice . 
Venice. 


Atu-t.r.liiiii  . 
Constantinople 

Han. lime  

Amstenlam.... 
Frankfort -on 
thc-Maln. 

MnriHia  

Amsterdam... 


1857 

1701 
1652 
;  1715 
1  1711 
DISS 


Anuterdam... 

Amstenlam... 
Cracow  


Melr  b.  Ellezer  Llpman  Kaz  (Ko- 
ben). 


Melr  b.  Ephralm. 


Melr  F.pstcln  h.  Jneoh  Levi  

Melr  Frlcdburg   . 

Melr  liana  b.  M<-nuhcrn  

Melr  (Mellaheinl   llablb  b.  Jo- 
seph. 

Melr    ll<-Ubr..iiii    illellpron)  b 

Mums. 

Melr  b.  Isaac  >.f  l/>klHrh   

M-  Tr  b.  Jacob  Koppct  

Melr  b.  Joseph  iJospe)  Kohen  Of 

Hamburg. 
Meir  I.  Miinusarh  Mkr.Nburtr.. . 

Melr  Melll  

Melr  h.  Mordceal  Iie>  1  

Melr  b.  Na|<l>tali  Kwwii/  


Meir  OtunKen. 


Venice  

II  wile  

Am«1crdniii... . 

Vcmrin  

Venice  

Pnitfiie  

Ilombuiv  

Uiblin  

Cracow   

Prowiiitz  

Frankfurt -on. 

thiMiiler. 
Iivhemf urth . . 
Mantua.  

Prague  

Iluunu  

Priurue  

VeliM-  


Cremona.. 
Man  hla.... 
Sulzlmrh  . 
Ilnmburir.. 
offi'iiUu'h. 


I'm  tile  , 

Venice  

Lublin  , 

Pnurue  , 

Frankfort  •  on 

theJ  Mer. 
Praffiie  

Offenbach  


1713.  24 
1711).  15,30 

i72«-a»,  an, 

.«.:»  40.4B 
UW  4» 
15011 

two  lorn 

1711 

17»i 

UM7 
1AV  74 
1512.  15,  la. 
22.  2»i.  25» 
1715.  :.li 
l«K7 
UH2-I4 
1711 
1717 

171*  -.11 
|.Vi7  <m.  «l- 
K7 

I'd 5.  I\23 
17  ID 

m:  ii) 

KI-.7 

iv.;  > 

1.5)11 
Kir.' 
1711 
KI7 

1»W> 

Mi;-i'.t 

I.V.<* 

irati 

111* 

ivm  i\  i4. 

iri: 


Name. 


Amsterdam...    HCC  W.lTict 


Melr 
Itu.'l 

Meir  ("arenz  

Melr  b.  Pcihahlah  

Melr  R..te  h.  Hivra  Rofe  

Meir  Ibn  scbanirt  

Melrb.  s>.||Kor  Kalla.  ll  

Meir  b.  Sbalxin   

Melr  b.  Solomon  

Melr  h.  Wolf  Schwab  

Melr  (I bu  t  Vabya  b.  Joseph  

Melr  h  Zeehartah  

Melsel(n)  (Judab  Loeb  b.  Sltubah 

Boneoi). 
Melaeto  (Mena)i.-m)  

Melaela  iT.'lx-niab  bat  Menahem). 
Meuahem  b.  Aan.ti  Pohuvo  


Menahem  b.  Abraham  Kuhel)  

M'-nahem    Maun.*1  b.  Abrahatu 

Kohen  of  (iloffau. 
Menahem   b.   Abraham  ..f  M.»- 

4mm. 


Place. 


Frankfort  -  on 

UW7 

t  he-Main. 

1545-75 

Lublin  

lft43 

Venice  

1657 

c..n»iantli»ople 

]5W 

1.10 

Lublin  

15)5* 

Lublin  

10*1 

Amsterdam  

1722-S4 

i:.»i 

lt:ia-6l 

Lublin  

IMS 

IHK3  7(i 

Lublin  

HKt  27 

lrltl  .Vli 

(  nicr.w  

\iit-  «.  46 

Venice  

171*4-5. »,  II, 

12.  11'.  9\ 

■Jl.  -HI 

Venice  

Frankfort  -oti  ■ 
tbe-Malu. 

RokMiia.  


IMS 
1<W 

l.vrr  »u 


Menahem  Azarlab  

Meliabem    Melblel  '  b  ItezaJ.'e!  of 

Lublin. 

Menahem  i  Mendel  i  UKah  b.  Muses 

Menah*'in  Crispin-  

Menahem  Imvvan  

Menahem  I  Mull  i  b.  Fllezer  

Menahem  (Jai  ub)  b.  F.llczer  Judah 


MtMben  (Mandel)  (.riinhul  b. 
I>n«M. 

Menabem    (Mendel)    b.  (Bar) 
Illrwbel. 


Menahem  (Man)  b.  Isaac  (Jacob) 
of  Prague 


Menahem  Mendel  b.  Isaac  Levi 

Menahem  (Mendel)  b.  Israel  Ko- 
hen Jaruslaw  of  Lenibenr. 

Meiiiibem  b.  Jacob  of  Cracow  .... 

Menahem  iMan)  b.  Jacob  JekU- 
thlel. 

Menahem  b.  (Noah)  Jacob  Koben 

of  Nonlen. 
Memthem  .liiffe  h.  Isaac  


Meuabcui  ( Manusch)  b.  Judah.. 


Venire  1  l.V» 

Lublin   16<i.\  72,  80- 

S| 

Frankfort-  on -I  1713 
tbe-Maln. 

Salontca.  1  170B 

c.iii»tanilii..ple  1525 
Amsterdam....  ID!*! 
Venice   l«OS 


1717 

1O0-90.  VS. 
17.il 
171 J8 

1714.  91.  28. 
ltn> 

1871  73-74. 

HI  I.  Hi 


Berlin  , 

Prague  

Prague  

Wllmeradorf . 

Sulzbacb  

Hvh.  nifurth  . 

( rneow  

Amsterdam... 


Menahem  b.  Melr  Wllna  

Menahem  Mendel  Korchnian  b. 

Swiniie)  Kohen. 
Menaliem  b.  Moses  Israel  


Menahem  (Mendel)  b.  Naihnn 

F.Uanslaill. 
Menahem  do  Rossi  b.  Azartah.... 

Menahem  b.  Samuel  Esra.  

Mi-lMheni  '  Man  i  b.  Solomon  Lert. 


M 
M 

Metinbetn  I'Marile  b.  Judah  Loeb) 
of  Wllmersdorf. 


ahem  sttimtner  Koben.. 
•hem  Trinkl  b.  David. . 


Venice  

Wamlsberk  ... 

Altona  

Amsterdam.... 

Venice  

( ..tiHtantinopK 

Vcnh-e  

Hanau  

Sulzbach  

FOrth  

nn.iilmch.  ... 

HomhurK  

Anisterdatu... . 
Frankfort-on- 
t  he-Oder. 

Pnurue  

Fcrrara  

Prague  


Mantua.  

Amsterdam.. 


M.-hiillnni  IPm-ehus'.  b.  Atmn 
llasval. 

Mcb.illam  (Zalmaii)  h.  Aaron  b. 

in. 

MeHhullam   Zalmun )  b.  Abraham  Amsterdam. 

Ben  ch  Plnkerle. 


Prague  

Venice  

Itvhernfurth. . 

Sulzlatch  

Hanau  

Wllmerwlorf . . 

Berlin  

FTa nk fort  -on- 
line aler. 
Frankfort-on  ■ 

the-l  Mer. 
Sulz  bach  


MiKhullam  AMikenazi  

M<->hullam  lhu»«n  

Mesiuiilum  t'u*i  

Mi-shullatii  Cusl  l-evl  

MeMbitllam  i  I'lwiebus)  b.  F.IIJah. 

Mesbtillam  < .entile  b  M<«e». . . . 


Venice  

Venice  

Ventre  

Ptove  ill  Sacco 

Venbv  

I>ankfi*rf  -on 
Ibc-Oder. 


1i«*-»ii.  93 

1.5S7-W 
lflDO 

1712 
1732 
1735 
I W0,  76 

1631 
164S 
U157 
1712 

171.;  17 

i;23-20 

17SS 

1734 

urn,  m> 

1701-8 

1540-50 

1556 

1705 

1566 
1614 

1724-27.  32, 

:«.  3^;h» 
ii;n>-i«i 

162! 
HKIIVHI 

ITni 
1710-12 
1713  It 
1716-17 
1717 

17U3.  12.  25, 
20 

1716-17.  22, 

67  (?) 

WK1,  S4  *5, 
SS 

17m,  I 

His.'. 

I.1S7 

1475 

1614 

I71M.  11  12, 
2M.  32 
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Meshllllsm  ( 

Hurwltz. 
Meshutlam  Hurwltz  Levi.. 


M.-diutlam  i  Ph«wtnif '  >>.  Isaac  

Mcshullam  (Kofiuaniii  h.  Hlinim- 
lab. 

Me*tmllam  b.  Solomon  

Meshullam   Sullam  tSak-tu>)  b. 
[saw. 

Michael  b.  Abraham  

Michael  Ulaz  M.stalto  


Michael  G-»oon(i:- 


Frankfort -on  - 

the-Odir. 

Prague  

Wllmersdorf .. 
Frankfort  ■  on. 

ii.  i . 

sulzlaw-h  

Amsterdam... . 
Venice  


Lublin . . 
Muul  ua  . 


Berlin... 
Leghorn. 


Michael  b.  T 

Michael  b.  Youi-Tob  Kohcn 

Monlccat  

Mordccal  t..  Abraham  of 
Mordecal  b.  Abraham  Tettuer  of 

loHdav. 

M  t  u  i  AlfniKlafl  b.  Sbabbetlial. 

Mordecal  of  Ansliarh  

Mordecal  Ibn  'AHharb.  Brubcn... 

Mordecal  Azulal  b.  Mows  

Mor.l«al  b.    Baruch  of  Tlvoll 
Mordecal  b.  Benjamin  Zwb  of 
Cracow. 

Mord.-cal  b.  David  

Monl.-rai  (iiutnpcl)  b.  Etwizai 

Hcwleis. 
Mor-I"  in  i.ptiit  Ilacrmann  Hal 

bcrsta.lt. 
Mordecal  b.  Jacob  of  Pruatllz .... 


Mordecal  (Baer)  Jakerl  

Mordc-al  b  Jehlet  Michael  Slawa- 

Ueh. 

Monlimi  h.  Joseph  Ju.lah  Vfahl. . 
Monk-mi  uuuipel  h.  Judith  I .'K'li 
(b.  Mordecal)  lVlak. 


I  b.  Mam  Levi  

Mordecal  b.  Moses  Mt-nabem  Na- 


dnstantlnople 
Frankfort -on- 
the-Maln. 

Fflrth  

SalonLa  

Verona.  

Offenbach  

Dyhernfurth  . . 

Ani9.ter.hitn  

Constantinople 

FOrth   

Amsterdam.... 
Amsterdam... . 

Vcnl.-e  

Prague  

*  rurow  


Amstenlam. 


Lublin . 
Prague. 
HntiHU . 
Bagel  . . 


Prague  

Frankfort -<>n 

the-oder. 
Basel 


Prague. 


Mordecal  b.  Naphtall  

Mordecal  b.  Nai>htall  II H  z. 


Monlecal  b.  Reuben  Basui.. 

lb.! 


Basel  

FOrth  

A  msterdam  

Son.ino  

Venice  


T  PraKoe  

Montreal  b.  Solomon  

N.wes  11>  -r)  

M.wes  (Moses  b.  Moses  V)  

Moses  b.  (Aaron'?)  of  Zolklev... 

Moses  b.  Aaron  Ashkenuzl  

Mo*.*  h.  Aaron  Kohen  of  Wit- 


of  Worms. . 


Moses  b.  Abraham  Ablnu.. 


Amsterdam.. 


Halle  

Mini  b.  Abraham  Kohen   Wllmersdorf.- 


Ventre  

Prague  

Amsterdam... . 

Lublin  

Craiuw  

Zolkiev  

Constantinople 


Moses  b.  Ahraliam  of  Lctpnlk  .... 

Noses  b.  Abraham  Nathan  

Moses  AbulaBa  

Mimes  b.  Alexander  l*vl  

Moses  Alfalas  

M'ws  AlUras  

M.wes    (Nathaniel'    Altsehul  b. 

Aaron  Fretind  .if  l*rague. 

M'wrs  A  marl  I  In  b.  Solomon  

Moses  (Isaac)  b.  Asshcr  

M'iss  b.  Asber  Koben  of  Halle. . . 
Moses  (Simeon)  Basllla  b.  8hab- 

belhal 
M.wes  Belmonte. 


Lublin  

Lublin  

Venice  

Basel  

Vend*  

Venhv  

Frankfurt -on 
the-t  Kler. 

Salonlca  

Prague  

Jcssiittz  

Veiona  


1703.  5,  H. 
II  12.  ft 
29  ' 

1647,  48,  A3 

1.171,  n 

1077 

1695-98  (?) 
171S 

1545  46.  48. 
52 

mm,  m,  «6 

KKKM700 

16..0-52,  55- 

I1M 

1717,80 
1727 

1732 

1047 
1718 
1715 

1717  18.  80 
1719. » 

um  wi,  mi 

1721 

I  ISM.  Iff 

U» 
1657 
1670 
151S 


1712 

i.'itMviaoEe 

1008,  9 

ltim 

1622 
1623-25 
17115 
HUM 


50- 
58, 
64, 
70- 


iHii  12 

1048  50, 

51.  63. 

58.  90 

86,  67, 

71.  83,89 
1580 
I7IM 

iToa-a.  »- 

10 
11512 
1H92 
1702 

use 

1WI7 

UM.ias-u 

157B 
1512 

it* 

1046 

\m.  92-«t 

1718 
1852 
1727 

1050.  53,  56- 
57.  58.  61- 
63,  64  -68. 

70-71.  m 

1888,  87,  90- 
94 

1709-14 
1721  2:1,  27 

28. no,  :e 

I0IU 

IIS«(?) 

1587 

1810 

1508  1000 
1619 

wr,  «i 

1719.  22 
I»I8. 1873-75 
1725 
1852 

1644-45 

1647 

1867 


i  (Ibn  Yakkar) 

Moses  f  arlllo  

Moses  (.'oreos  

Mos4-s  b.  Daniel  of  Kobatyn  .... 

Moses  b.  Uavld  

Moaes  Duiz  b.  Isaac  

Moses  Dorbelm  

Moses  h.  Fllezer  

Noses  b.  Fllezer  

Noses b.  Ellezer  of  Wllna  

Moses  b.  Ezra  

Moses  Facllloo  b.  SamueL  

Mtaes  Falcon  b.  Samuel  

Niwea  Frankfurter  

M.wes  tiabhal  

M.wes  tiabbal  

Mooea  (iifrul  

Moses  (iomez  .M«squita  b.  Isaac 

Moses  Hablb  

Moses  rjaidz  

Moses  b.  Hallfah 
Moses  Uallml  b.i 
M.wes  Hamon  b. 
M.as*  Hausen  b.  J.wph  M 

Moors  (David) 
M.ws  (Havld  lebele)  b.  Uayylm 

rV '  K.*ltH*ll 

Mosea  b.  Havvlrii  of  TlkoUn 
Moaes  Hellpiin  b.  l*hlneha». 
Moaea  Hock  b.  I 

M.wes  b.  Isaac. . .  . 
Moaea  b.  Isaac.... 

Moses  b.  Isaiah  b. 
Moaes  b.  Israel  (Isaer)  Lasar  On 
cow. 


Amsterdam... 

Smyrna  

Venice  

Zolklev  

Amsterdam... . 1 

Frankfort -on  - 
tbe-Naln. 

Venice  1 

Cracow  

Lublin  

Cracow  

Constantinople 

Salonlca  

Amsterdam... . 


Smyrna  

Amsterdam  

Naples  

Venice  

Amsterdam... . 
Wan.lsherk-  .. 

Venice  

Constantinople 
Constantinople 

Sulzlturb  

FOrth  I 

Venice. 


Moses  b.  Jacob 
Amsterdam. 


Offenbach  

Amsterdam  

Prague  

Frankfort -on - 
ihe-oder. 

Berlin  

Pra«iw  

Naples  

(  onstantlnople 

Salonlca,  

Cracow  

Lublin  

Cnu-ow  


Levi  of  A  Bona. 


Moaes  b.  Jacob  of  Slutzk 

M.wes  Jarre  

M.wes  b.  Jonab  (iamburi 

Moses  b.  Jos»>ph  

Muses  b.  Joseph  

Moses  b.  J. -..-I'll  An  eh . . 
Muses  b.  Joseph  (b.  Isai 
of  Woldlalaw). 


Moses  b.  Joseph  Emden  

Muses  b.  Judah  (Loeb)  Cleve  

Moses  b.  Judah  of  Emden  

Moaes  (Menaliem  Nabum)  b.  Ju 
dah  (lxieb<  Kaz. 


Moses  Knla'l  b.  Mattlthlah  b.  Sam- 
uel. 

Moses  Kalaz  (Khallaz)  

Moaea  b.  Ralman  S|>eler  


Hambunr  

Hodclhelm 
Frankfort- on 
the-Maln. 

Metz  , 

Jessnltz  

Venhv  

Frankfort-ou 
the-Muin. 


Amsterdam... 

Venice  

Pri>ssntlz  

Uyhenifurth . 

Jessnlt*  

Dyhernfiirth . 
Wan.lsb«rk... 
Atnsterdum... 

Jesxniiz  

Amsterdam... 

Lublin  

Prague....... 

Weckelsdorf . 
FUrth  


17IH-1G 
1659 

law  r-) 

nwi 

\7Zi 

1708-13(15?) 
1719.23 

1614 
1640 
1822 
1371 
1516 

1719-29.32 
1721 
1578 
1858 

1730.  58,  64 
17ir7  8 
14«8 
I7TKM 
1708-14 
1728  33 
1711 
IMS 

1515,  18,  46 
I6S4-8V  88 
1701 
1704  5 
1723 

1722 
1H50.  62 
10IH 

nan 

low  1701 
It  10.  18  20 
|40t 

1716  17.  19 
1719.  31 
1804 

new 
MM 

1725  26.  36- 
2t.;M.324ti 

:m  to 

Halt-Ill.  13. 

14.  l«(17ir), 

20,23 
1728 
1711 

i;« 

17.56 

1764 
1724 
1845 
17 


Prague. 
Venice.. 


M>we*  I>pv1  Ashkenazl  of  Modena 

Mines  l-evl  IIu/jchii  

Mosea  U-vl  Muja  

M'M«  Ma^ihiib  b.  Maimon  

M.m-s  Mutruro  b.  Daniel  

Mosmdl  Mi -.11  ua  b.  Samuel  

M.wes  ill  Medina  b.  Sheinaiah  

M.wrs  ( Yom-Toh  Llpmann  )b.Men 

ahem  (  Man)  b.  Isaac  Jai-ob. 
M.wtv  Mendez  Coutltiho  b.  Abra- 


Consuintlnople 
Frankfort  -on 

the-Maln 
Constantinople 

Venice  

Venice  

Constantinople 

V«nlce  

Salonl.a  

Mantua  

Dvbernfurth.. 


1842.  48 

I.Ufi 

H«H 

1711 

1719 

1720-26 

1728 

1727.28 

KM 
1722 
1718 
1848 

1857.  60.  68, 
74  75.  78 
lt!K.'.  88,  HO, 
1091  -92,  94, 
97 

I7ir> « i?) 

15Wt  1UU 

1530-37 
1721 

1508 

1598 
1675-78 
1520  22.  42 

low.  m.  as 

|.«l  1615 
1648 
I  OKI 
1888 

1.B5, 99-1711 
1727 
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_l  Levi  b.  _ 
Moses  Mlaa  Levi  b. 

hem  b.  Mows. 
Mose*  (llezeklah)  b.  siocaua.. 

H«*nt  b.  M<«te«  

■Wtm*jt  h.  Moses  

Moses  b.  M<wc*  MeTr  Kohen 
Moses  b.  Nnlhuti  Hamclburg. 
Nwi  (Raphael)    Oltoletighl  b. 

Samuel  David. 
Moses  Parana  b.  1.1' 

Moses  !'.•:•  ir..  

Moses  Phorno  

M'w  Pinto  lielgado  

Moses  Pokl  

M<w»t  (Aryeh}  Poaen  

Moses  Principal  

Moses  Sachs  b.  sinieon  of  Poaen . . 

Mows  *  -  

Moses  b.  Samuel  (SanvcS  I  

M.   ■  -  l>.  Samuel  koheii  of  Brnw 

Mow*  b.  Saul  i'  in  i  

Mi-"***  Schedel  

Miw>  SflimU    

Mews  Sbabbethal  b.  Hayylm  8at>- 
batu. 

Uveas  b.  Sbabliethal  of  Loktsrh  . . 
Moses  b.  Shneor  (Zalmau)  Kohen. 

Moses  Ibn  91 
Komi  Simeon. . . 
Mow*  b.  Simeon 
Siws  b.  Simeon  (b. )  Anscbel  Her- 

HTk. 

Muses  b.  Slmbah  Bonem  

M'wes  Solomon  

Moses  b.  Solomon  Ashkenazl 

Mows  l>.  Solomon  Levi  

Moses  Spire  b.  Jacob  

Moses  Taranto  

M'M-i  Tarfun  

.tausk  b. 


mi 


Cracow  

Wllmersdorf 

Lublin   I  iall 

1644,  49 


in* 

i  ah.  !«s,  ua 

ira>  28 


Mown  Trlnoo  Levi  of  More*. .. . 

Moses  Uiteb.  EHerer  

Moses    :HaH    Venluriu    b.  Jo- 
seph. 

Moses  of  Vienna  

Move*  Waag  


Moses  Wetsswaaser  b.  Katrlel 


M«ies  Wclsch 


Moses  (Hayvim) 
Moses  Zjirf i.M  ill  (, 
Moses  b.  £chl  ................... . 

Moses  b.  ^.'bi  Kalonytnus  of  Hal 
hcmladt. 

Moses  b.  /erah  Ashkenazl  , 

Nahman  b.  Jueob  of  l.ublln  , 

Nahman  b.  Jehlel  of  Dessau 


Nahmlas  (David  Urn)  

Nahtnlas  (Samuel  b.  David).... 


Amsterdam... 

Stuvrna  

Amslenlam.... 
Constantinople 

Berlin  

Venice  

Frankfort -on  - 
the-«  Kler 

Prague  

Hamburg... 
Amsterdam.. 

Lublin  

Prague  

Constantinople 
saioulca.  


Prague. 
A  nisi 

Berlin  

SahbloneUa... 

Salonlra  

Amstcnlam... 
Wllmersdorf . 

Prague  

Dessau . 


Cracow 

Venice  

Amsterdam... 
Frankfort -on 
the-Maln. 

Rmvrna  

Venice  

Dvherufurth . 
Berlin  


Frankfort -on 
lbe-4  Kler. 

Venire  

Prague  

Venice  


Prague.  , 

Frankfort -on  ■ 
the-Maln. 
Manilla  , 


Cracow  . 
Prague.. 


Frankfort -on 


Muuiua  

Venice  

Amsterdam  

Dvherufurth  . . 
Amatenlain... . 

Constantinople 

Lublin  

JeaaniU  

Constantinople 
Constantinople 

Amsterdam.... 

Lublin   

Venice  

Crarmr  

Prague  


Salonlra.. 


Naphlall  Vf)  

Nash  tall  b.  Aaron  Ashkcnazi  

Naphlall  Altschul  h.  Toblah  

Nnphiall  illerzel)  Altsrholer  h. 

(Jacob)  Asrher  Ansrhel  h.  Naph 

bill  llerxel. 
Naphlall  Ashkenazl  h.  Joseph. . . . 

Naphlall  (Hirst  10  b.  Azriel  Wll 
mi 

Naphlall  illlrsrh)  h.  Jacob  

Nnphtall  (Zfhl)  b.  Jacob  

Naphlall  l^ebi)  b.  Jacob  Levi  of 

Naphlall  (Hint!  h.  Judah  Lima  ofj  Sulibacb 


I  onstailllllopie 

Amsterdam.. 

Venice  

Berlin  


171* 


it,  4T- 
50.54 
IBN* 

1731 
ISM 

ISM 

ina 
mi: 
ins 

laus,  u 
iww 

1709 
1571-72 

isnmbos 

1522 

US) 

ton 

1707 
1715 

im 

1UH7 
1871-73 

ISM 

uss-ira,  * 

1730 

mt 

tilt 
IM 

ITU 

1730 
1«B 

um.  97 

16W.  1705. 
1820 

Mia,  a 

1707 

1623 
1711-12 

1589,  m 
ISHft  97 
ISH 

1605  8.9. 10. 
14. 1H.  21  22 
1704 

1546.  49.  51. 
53.  7« 
72 

IS73-W 

WA 

17211 

lflHi-91 

1712 

1728 
I6IM  (?) 
1721 

isn-n 

1"*B  11.  11 
•>•> 

HWO 
li.l- 

1704  5 
i.tmmm.  oh 

1iS2H,  l» 


iw-ic 

lfini-2 

15111  11 

llitil 

1715 

1S1S-17 


)  b.  Moaea  of  Go. 


Napblall  (£cbl  Hlrwh)  b.  Mose> 

Toblah  (tiutniann). 
Sapbtall  i.  Hirst  li  I'appenhelm . 


I  rai  iiw 


1825 


Naphtall  b.  Samuel 
Nnphtall  Scb want.. 
Naphtall  Ullrzi 

Huh 


Amsterdam.. . .  1850.  58.  58- 

57.  5K 

Prajrue  i  1875.  S2.  SB 

Lublin   1568 


iapbtall  (Hint l  b.Slmaon  tjuurlos 

iaibuo  Auerbacb  b.  Moaea  of  Win- 
nies. 

Nathan  b.  ftav|d  Levi   ' 

Nutban  b.  tiersbon  Ashkenazi. 


Nathan  CroU  (tiutu'f  )b. 

Abraham. 
Nathan  h.  Isaac  Frledburg... . 

Nathan  (Feltel)  b.  Judah  

Nathan  MIcbellMCh  b.  Klley.-r 
Nathan  (Pbelbel)  b.  Moaea.. . . 


•■"rankfort-on 
the-Oder. 

VTIImerwlorf  . 

Altona  

Lublin  

Frankfort -on 
the-Maln. 

Venice  


1092 

1788-S7 
1732 
1614 
10H9 


Nathan  b.  Moaea 

Nathan  de  Salo  

Nathan  b.  Samuel  1 

Nathan  (Nata)  b.  Samuel  

Nathan  (Nata)  b.  Simeon  of  Poaen. 

Nathan  b.  Solomon  Anhkenazl  

Nachanael  Halfan  b.  Perea  

Nathanwl  b.  Judah  

Naihanael  b.  U-vl  of  Jerusalem.. . 

Nehemlah  b.  Abraham  

Neumark  (Nathan  b.  Loebl  

Neumark.  Moaea  tor  Judah  Loeh  i. 
Nlcolai  'Christian;  


Cracow  

Amsterdam... 

Basel  

Frankfort  -on 
tbe-t  Nler. 

Cracow  

Ferrara  

Amsterdam... 

Flirth  

Uiblln  

Venice  

Trlnl  


Nlsslm  h.  Azriel  

Halfan  b.  Abba-Marl., 
b.  Havvlm  i 
Nlsslm  (David)  b.  1 


Nlsslm  Vllelsit.  

Noah  Caalrlno  '.  

Noah  b.  Hezeklah  

N'*h  b.  Samuel  

Ohadlah  Marrm  and  Jehlel  d'ltalla 

nhadlah  Sabbakh  

Obadlab  b.  Zarharlah  

Pan  Ins  of  Pnurue  

Pelta  ( -  Paltal)  of  Meaeritz. . . . 


Perugia  :  Joshua  b.  Judah  Samuel) 

I'eruirta  (Judah  Samuel)  

lVruirla  (Judah  Samuel;  


Naples  

Amsterdam... 

Berlin  

Berlin  

Frankfort  -  on 
the-Maln. 

Hanau  

Venice  


Venice 


of  <?). 


Constantinople 

Mantua  

Prague  

Lublin  

Mantua  

Constantinople 

Venice  

Helmstadt.... 
Frankfort -on 
the-<»der. 

Mantua.  

Mantua.  

Mantua.  


17UM0 

1612 

1718 

1589-71 

1477 

1726 

1722-27 

I82S-Z7 

l«fi 

1525 

LIS!  27 

I4K7-4B 

1721-27(26?) 

1719  26 

181W-1708C0 

1890 

1712 
154.5 
17IK 
1719 

I5H7.  99, 
1801.  3-4.  5 
1843 
1653 
1675 


Petltalilafa(Moses)li.JosepbofOfen 

Phinehaa  b.  Eliaklm  | 

Phineluis  Hellpron  b.  Judab  of 

Neueradorf. 
Phoehua  b.  Menahem  b.  Phoebus  . 
Pinne  bat  Wolf  


Pnurue  

Amsterdam. 
Basel  


1872 
1578 
1.549 
15*1 
1097  99 

1848 
1822-26 
1657.  59.  61, 
62.84 

1887  72.  95, 
99 

l.V-6.1 
17<A  10 
1802 


Polvchron  b. 

Pns>pa  i Solomon)  

Proon*1  Heirs  

Pugll  (Jobaun  Kaspar). 


Rabamtm  Halfon  

Kapbael  

Raphael  Abbas  b.  Joabua  

Kaiihael    Altschul   b.  Montreal 

-  i  «-l  of  Prajrue. 

1  lii  plui e l  II n v v I m  8upl no  ( Sopl no  V ) 

Kapbael  I  Havylm  I  d'ltalla-  

Raphael  b.  M<«e*  b.  Isaac  Judah.. 
Raphael  dl  l*alasloa  b.  Joshua. 
Raphael  b.  Solomon  of  Lithuania. 
Raphael  b.  Samuel  


Raphael  de  Sllva  b.  Solomon  

Raphael  Taliul  h.  Iiiiuianuel  of 
Forll. 

Raphael  Treves  

iteliciva  bat  laaar  b.  Judab  Judcl« 
Relrhel  Imt  Isaac  b.  Judah  Judels 


offenhacb   1723 

Berlin   1717 

Constantinople  17J8-37 

Atnstmlam.. . .  1704  34 

Amsterdam....  I734-1S49 

Frankfort- on-  1704 
tlx- Main. 

Venice   1711 

Hague   1518-19 

Amstenlam....  17»» 

FQrth   1691-93 

1-eghorn   1651-52 

Mantua   1724 

<  niis.w  •  1H67.  70 

1714-16 
1892 

Fran k fort  -on  - 
tbe-oder. 

IN 


Constantlnopl 
Wllmenslorf  . 
Wilmersdorf . 


ReMHInr  h.  S.-ligmann> ... . 
Isaac  Ebwk  b.  Hint)... 


Itets 


b.  Hint i. 


1711 
1677 

1877.79.S0.ia 
1801 

1882-99. 1701 
1715 
18S7 


(inVniwch. 
Frankfort  -  on - 

the-Maln 
Frankfort -on-  KW7.1708  11 

the-Maln. 
Homburg....    1711  12 

.  1714-19.21 


Homburg  . 
Offenbach 
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Nil  me. 


Place. 


Date 


Heubeti  h.  FJlaklm  of  Mayencc. 


Uenben  Fund  i  Fei-st  b.  Nrthamel 
ltcul.cn  k  Isaac  Levi  Breldctihuch 


(Brviunihaiii). 
Hcyna  i.  Donna).. 


Hotel  (wife  of  Ftshel)  | 

Snadlab.  Ahltrdor  ti  F.llezei  kuhcn 
stud  la  Anifcl  l>.  Samuel  

Saadia  l>.  David  

Saadia  Koben  h.  /allium  

Samson  b.  Auun  Isaac  

Samson  Hatillto  

Samson  Dalian  b.  Solomon  

Samson  Melll  h.  Mnpieral  

Samsou  b.  M'«ni  


Berlin  

lrankf..rt-on- 

the-tWer. 

( '<  ilinlullllll'  >|i)> 

Kurii  Trlnvli' 

Hu- 
rra.-ow  

Prapue  

Salonlca  


Venice  . 

1 1  riii  mi . 
i.iiiiiin  

Venice  . . . , 
Homburtr 
Mantua .. , 
Lublin  ... . 


Samson  Santnilne  b.  Michael  

Samson  TmniiRroU  b.  Iluyyitii 

Samuel  b.  .  .  ?  tof  tbe  family  uf 
Isaiah  b.  Samuel  Levi). 

Samuel  A  brut  unci  S*>r<>  

Samuel  A  ma  to  

Samuel  Arrhevolti  

Samuel  b.  Arych  (Lm-b)  Levi  of 

Samuel  b.  Aaher  1/evl  

Samuel  ibn  Ashkarn  Zwrlail  

Samuel  lljini.  h  ami  Jaix.b  Bane  h 
-an.:.-;  It.  rcrel  b.  Juilab  Itcutllni:. 

Samuel  Blurb  b.  Jacob  

Samuel  «  aleb  

Samuel  ill  <rim|*«  

Samuel  Case*  b.  Mosea  

Samuel  <ll  tazeres.  

Samuel  h.  David  i.umpel  

Samuel  tbn  Deisua.   

Samuel  Drcalc  


Samuel  (Sanad)  b.  Eliuklm  b. 
Melr. 

Samuel  b.  Flkanah  

Samuel  Flirt  M  same  a*  prccedlm*:') 

Samuel  (Doll)  (i'acon  

Samuel  fJJuMItu  

Samuel  Hajrtz  

Samuel  b'.  Havylm  

Samuel  llaz/an  

Samuel  Mental,  .losephof llaiuhuiir 

Samuel  b.  Ilezckluh  Lwrl  

Samuel   Htirwllz   b.  Meshullam 

iZalmiui.i    b.   Joseph    Levi  of 

I'mifue. 


Verona  

Frankfort  .on 

tll.MMer. 
Lublin  


Amsterdam..  . 
Constantinople 


1044.  46-IT, 

i  47 -nil,  50, 
I  5H.  61  -«£». 
1  Tlt-71.  7S 

1 7t« 

172ft,  29 


:vi.  "i 

I.VC-W 

1014 

172H-21. 

as 

ltBt 

H. y, 

lorfi  '_' 

IBM 
1724  2ft 
1H7(1 
1HIS  31. 

•  tr- 

liwi 

l>SH 

1040 
invi  ft2 

I72S 

I. V.I  livr: 


Samuel  b.  Isaac  Ttuetun.. 


Samuel  (Sanwel) 
Uasa). 


b.  Jacob  (of 


Samuel  b.  Ja.s.h  Levi  Bnmdei*. 
Samuel  (Sanwel)  b.  Jacob  Popplcz 


Sumie  l  t>  J.  niluneei  

Samuel  tZebl  lllrseh)  b.  J.icl  s:rkn 
Samuel  b.  Jonati  (Askerl  T)  of 
Salon  lea. 

Samuel  b.  Joseph  , 

Samuel  I).  Juduh. 
Samuel  b.  Juilab  Shammash — 

Samuel  katzencllcnbogtii  

Samuel  Kolodn  

Samuel  KikIu  I.  I..-M  

Samuel  UtJf  


Amsterdam...  - 

17<I7.  7  s,  s, 
1ft 

IVajrue  

1.112 

Ferrara  

I.V.I  V 

Irtftft 

1718 

Zolklev  

109ft 

IfttC 

Amsterdam  

MM 

Manilla  

MM 

AniHlentam  ... 

l»lft9 

ITBRue  

Iftlft.  IS 

Iftw;.  V7.  us 

Cracow  

loisi  i>i.:w 

4«i.  irj7 

Berlin  

1712 

FT*llkfo|1  -  ..ti- 

1714 

the- Mulll. 

rtnii  

1724.  2ft.  20 

Ilunau  

1719 

14*7 

Venire  

IM 

IfthV.  w 

lloiiiburK  

1712 

Venlee  

104* 

Berlin  

I7f« 

14112 

Wllmersdorf... 

l«0.  73  74 

Frankfort  -on  - 

Hi; 7.  XI.  SO, 

Ibe-tbler. 

XI.  91  KOI. 

ft.  U.  lit 

Cremona  

net 

am 

ISffi  .17 

IMW  hi 

Hamburg  

Irthn.  ST.  SS. 
lit 

FOrth  

Hsd  tie.  an- 

WllitK-rsdorf.. 
W  iiTiu-r«i|o. I 

Lublin  

Wllinersdorf  . 

t'raeow  

Atii.Hterdiim... 


94 
17  Ml 
W»  74 
I. Mm 
1729 
l«tl  4n 

172* 


Amsterdam  ...  I«M  «! 


AniHlenlum 

V.Mll.e  

I /-  In..  

Venue  


Samii.'l  Levi  

Samuel  Lei  I  II. n  Muklm. 


Samuel  MaKTPflo  

Samuel  Muntlii"  b  Jiuob  

Samuel  Maniuez  b.  Solomon.. . . 
Samu.  l  ill  Medina  b.  Shemaiali. 


Samuel  b.  Uaumtt  Aatt«Ul  Of 


Mantiiii  

(nu-ow  

O.nstntitluople 

<'on-.fanitnople 

Ventre  

Ainsteplain  

Venire  

Main  tin  

Pnunie  

Venice.... 
Craii  iw.... 


KU 
i.vsi 
use 
>««  :c 

UK  I 

r.i.i  i 

H.  I.:  :< 
IftKt  -47. 

l- 

1717 

I. M» 
.  17l«».  14  lit 
.  1>M7 
.  HWS 
.,  IH14-15 
.  I  1721 
.!  1012 


Nume. 


:it 


Samuel  ( Joaenb )  b.  Morderal  (iraa 
inaik. 

Samuel  b.  Miwi  Frankfurter 

Samuel  b.  M.  ws  Lei  I  

Samuel  b.  \los.T»  Lei  I  

Samuel  b.  Niwt 
Samuel  b  Mim. 

Samuel  Norzl  b  Isaac  

Samuel  b.  I'eraJjyah   

Samuel  Pinto  

Samuel  Pop|>ert  

Samuel  Klkomln  

Samuel  Hodtitruea-Meiides  

Samuel  K.mn  I.  Isaac  Itaru.  b  

Sjimuel  I.  Samuel  d<-  Kniiui  

Samuel  Sell  wab  b.  Joseph  of  i.unz- 
bunt. 

Samuel  Shalom  sedjelmeaal  of 

l^e  panto. 
Samuel  TeUelra  


Samuel  Valenal  

Samuel  i>pi»-nlielm)  of  Vienna  .. 

samuel  Znrfall  

Samuel  b.  Zwb  Wolf  l>.  Kpbnilm 
Fisrhel  of  Irnikiji, 

Sarah  Iwt  Jacob  

Saul  Belsrrnit  h.  Joseph  of  I'dlne  . 

Saul  b  Benjamin  h.  Isaac  

Saul  of  Frankforl-on-the-Odcr. . . . 


Saul  (<|iue»n  ••  b.  Jit. 
Scbwurz  •  l.lnvvliu  b. 


ah  Levi  

David)  


>ellp  b.  Abraham  l>vl  

HeH«  I  AM  T.Z.H  b.  SolouioO  of 
Venice. 


Sclimtuinn   I'lma  b.  M<«es  Sim- 
eon. 

Shubliethul  (V)  

Stiahbcthai  Bass  


Pi  we  II 


Shabls'thal  b.  Monlecal  i.( 

Shalom  l>  David  Moses  

Shalom  t.alllKKo  b.  Jtnwpb  of  Su- 
lonl.-a. 

Shalom  h  Gersle.n  of  Hor^llo 
Shalom  (Scbechna)  b.  Nullum  Knl- 
danower. 

Shalom  (Mann)  Sloks  

Shemarluli  b.  Ahron  

Shemariah  b.  Jacob  of  i.r.slno 

Stiem -Tob  

Slietii  toh  ibn  Mlnlr  , 

Shem-Toh  Ibn  Polkarb  Moses 
Sbneor  Falcon  b.  Judab  


Shrus.r  Zalmaii  b.  Israel  Baruch 

Bleeh'.wcr. 
Shn.s.r  (Ziilman"  b.  Jonathan  K.> 

I  of  IN»en. 

Simeon  AIiihwiiIiio  

SlmiH.n  AltM'hul  b.  Ashcr  An-,  lie. 

lllTZels. 

Simeon  Allschttlerb.  Juitub  .  l>«-b  i 
Slm.H.n  (Wolf I  b.  Asber  Kobi'ii 
Aslikeiinzl  of  Frankfort. 

Simeon  Bliinsa  Ashkennzl . .   

Simeon  (Wolf)  Bntn.lels  t..  Jacob 

Slm.H.n  fofio  rcoploVi  

Sttii.s.ii  I..  bjaac  i  ni.  ow  

Siiui'oli  b.  Judab  Joseph  

slin.s.n  < Isaac  i  Knheli  

Simeon  Labi  

Simeon  U-il  

Simeon  (or  Wolf)  .Vi'liz  b.  Abrn- 
haui. 


Slims.n  b.  Niiphtall  lllrz. 

sir  llutierof  DanzltC 

SlllHS.II  Ibslwi  

Min.H.ii  1'revra  


Simeon  WltzenhuuM-n  b.  Joseph. 


Pla.-*. 

Date. 

Ift9ft  96. 

inn 

Ainster»t:im  . .  ■ 

ir.<i 

salunlea  

IfttCi 

Amsterdam  ... 

IfMS-SI.  52 

Salon  ha  

I7i».  13,  22 

I.V9  i«i 

i:*..  -t 

Amsterdam.. . . 

|i»l  117 

A  llona  

17'.':  :*> 

rotisinntlnople 

I.MI  lit 

Amsterdam., . 

1731 

Amslenlam.... 

lots!  <W 
1  ts.1 

Amsterdam  

17 111.  31. :« 

; 

Amaterdaiu... 

Ui7S.  S3.  SV 

S7.  SM.  95. 

1783.  2B 

Smvnia  

i>i--,;  vi 

Home  ." . 

hiwi 

1547 

Amslenlam  

bite.  !<S 

inn-,  r, 

Venl<e  

l««.  17 



I'Wft 

Frankfort -on  - 

1712 

ihc-ndcr. 

Lublin  

Hill  21.  27 

Pnuru-  

Iftlft.  IS.  22. 

gj 

Ola  

Autrsburi:  

Iftin  n 

I.'heuluillsell  . . 

I  ".11  1". 

1    '4  »  1.1 

H.sildenilH'liii.. 

Ift4*l 

Amst.Tdam  

HIU7 

Dyhemftiilli .. 

I"l!l2  l»i 

Frankfort -on  • 

1097  -  99, 

ttMMMcr. 

I7»l.  ft 

Berlin  

I7i  ft.  9 

l>  ..a  f , .vf   ,.n  . 

1712  13  25, 

lbe-4  hler. 

Kilo  Ift.  Iti 

Venice  

Ili7  ". 

Amstertluui... . 

IB79.  Sit.  SS 

Iiyhenifiirth  .. 

IfiSU  1718 

Basel  

VM 

HJH 

Aiiistenlam... . 

l«27 

lflH4-ft 

Wllmersdorf  . 

I7lrt 

I7**l 

<  ifTi'UlMU'h  

itTh 

|>'i  ||H 

AllUiUTltUIU...  . 

I7ll" 

Ift3l  27 

1  *l  tll*»l  Milt  t  lit  'lilt* 
*    .'lltMlttlLJII1    J'  ■ 

-i 

('..nsuintlnople 

Ift  II 

Coiistanttiu.ple 

I.VW 

V  enb,e  ........ 

Aiuslenlalli.... 

Iftii7 

Ulhft  H7 

AmstiTilani... 

Haft,  RM,  7 

Venice  

|.>7-SS 

I'riiiriic  

HCU 

I7n| 

iciii  17 

Venice  

ItZKi 

KranWi.ri  -  lift  - 

MH 

Hi.  j  hi.  i  . 

i  'M 

i ".:  t 

Amsteiilant... . 

I7MI 

t'nicow  

laM 

Venlis-  

nt4H 

<  n-uioiia  

IV« 

Fnmkfort  -  on  • 

17lH  13 

tlie-Malll. 

<  UTeritwi'h  

1719 

Vmstcnlaiii.. .  . 

I7IH.  11  I& 

Auintenlatu  

rWS 

|l«K)ll 

Frankfort  -  on - 

1719 

the-Maln. 

Amsterdiiin — 

l«'<79 

Frankfort  -  on  - 

|l<iNH  S4. 91 

thc-Mulh. 
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sun  hah  b.  Isa.i 


Cracow  

Hwl  

i  onstamlnople 
Amsterdam.. 

Salonlra  

Hamburg  . . . 


Slruil  Kliiiln  b.  Huvvlm  

Solomon  

Solomon  (b.  .  .  T)  i 

Solomon  (Zalman)  b.  Atrun  Inu 

(Sakel)  of  NoruVn. 
Solomon  b.  Aaron  Levi  of  I'tumv 
Solomon  Al.mlwlla  lAbravallaj  . 

8olocnoo  b.  Abraham   Mantua.  

Solomon  b.  Abraham  of  Moravia  .  Lublin  

Solomon  lbn  Alkabuf  b.  Moan  Ijevl  <tiuxlala)ara. 

Solomon  A  Itaraa.   Ventre  

Solomon  Alburn.-.  It.  David   Venice  


i  run  w 

Salonlra. 


I».  !C  !«s 
|.«C.  * 

1:1: 
1*12 

l«l 


uus 
nso 
IBM 
1&71 
14K3 
1«X1 

1712. 


Solomon  Al.lt 


b.  David.... 


Solomon  (Zalman)  Asbkenaxt  

Solomon  Ibtr/lllHl  b.  Mows  

Solomon  (Zalman)  b.  Bonfet  iBou- 
feil )  Sbncur. 

Solomon  Urn-no  d.  Jacob  

Solomon  Cavallero  lor  cavallero  i 

Solomon  b.  Itavld  

Solomon  Ih-i»  b.  slroeon  


i  b.  F.llexer  Kohen  

I  b.  F.phratiii  Kohen  

Solomon  lbn  Kzni  b.  Mom  , 

Solomon  (Zalman)  FOrth  

Solomon  tiahhal  

Solomon  (Havytml  Hahcr-Tob. 

Solomon  li.  Ililiiil.-  >Ji".k.-  

Solomon  i  Zalman  i  Hanau  


I  rui  k'or  -  •  -n 
Hi. -Main. 

Amsterdam... 

Manlua  

Furtb  


Solomon  b.  Iiuuu'  Kohen  Anlikenaxl 

Solomon  b.  Imui)'  of  I.IhInjii  

Solomon  b.  Isaiah  Nlzza  

Solomon  1 1.  Israel  of  lml.no  

Solomon  b.  Jacob  Judah  of  Nor- 
den  (>). 

Solomon  J.  .nub  

Solomon  h.  Jicm-|.|i  kohen  

Solomon  (Zalman  >  b.  Joshua  A»b- 
keiiazi. 

Solomon  b.  Judah  Ijieh  

Solomon  (Zulnian)  b.  Judah  Ias-Ii. 
Solomon  tZiiluuin)  b.  Kalinau  Ko- 
hen. 

Solomon  lbn  ?on»}  

Solomon  (Zulinan)  of  Lemberir... 
Solomon  L->udon  I 


Solomon  LurM  

Solomon  l.uzziitto  b.  Abraham... 

Solomon  Mar  Imvld  , 

Solomon  h.  Mazzal-Toh  

Solomon  iZuliiiuni  b.  Mttltitbtuh 


Cremona  

Salonli-a  

Venn*  

Frankfort  -  on  - 
•ho  Main 

Lublin  

Amsterdam.... 

Smyrna.  

VYIImerwtorf  . . 
(onstautlnople 
Venice  

PrajtiM  

Krankfort -on - 
the  Main. 

Salonlra.  

Koine  

Venice  

Amsterdam.. . . 
AiiLsterdam  


Venire . 
i'ratf  ne . 
rr:./,,,.  , 


Soloin.-n  n.  Melr  

Solomon  iZulmuiii  b.  Melr  Levi  of 
srhvvorscnx. 

Solomon  h.  M'.riliinl  

Solomon  ZiiIiikiii  i  b.  Mordcml . . . 


I  Tannic  

Wllmrrsdorf ., 
Frankfort  -  on- 

thc-Maln. 

Leyrhoni  

Veniee  

Amsterdam... . 
Frankfort  -on- 

Ihe-Maln. 
OfTrtltMM'll  utid 

llanuii. 
Amsterdam... . 

Vciili-e  

Venire  

Venire  

Constantinople 
Berlin  


Cr 
JfMIIU. 


Solomon  b.  Mo*r*  Abraham  

Solomon  b.  M.w»  Ashkeiiazi  

Solomon  1  Zalman  I  b  Mows  Fl  unk 
furter. 

Solomon  h.  Moses  l.ln/jun  

Solomon  h.  Mom-*  Levi  

Solomon  Ihn  Mubhur  

Solomon  lbn  Nahmuis  b.  [>n\  1<1. . . 

Solomon  Nisslm  

Solomon  Norrl  b.  Samuel  


Solo  n  b.  Perez  Bonfot  Zurfatl. 

Solomon  b.  Samuel  U-vl  

Solomon    iZ-iliiiuu     h.  Samuel 

Slelna-Koof  of  frutru.-. 
Solomon  i  Hal  i  Sintvul  b.  Xi-he-; 

miali. 

Solomon  Dm  ShoHhan  b.  Samuel  . . 

Solomon  T- -by  ana  

Solomon  b.  Torlros  

Sohnnon  Tram  b.  M.wea  

Solomon  I'vpie  I 

Solomon  ( I  ►on  I  w  nil. I  b.  Judah.. . . 

Solomon  Wehle  h  Mime*.  

Solomon  lbn  Yukkar  


('otisbiiitlno|.l 
Frankfort -on - 
the-<Hk-r. 

Ainslcntaiii  

ITniriio  

Dyhernfunh .. 
Amsterdam... 

Venire  

Amsterdam.... 
Constantinople 

Venire  

Venire  

Manlua  

Amsterdam  ... 

SolM'lllo  

Naples  

l-rairui'  

sulxhncli  


1722-30 

1730 
IV.', 

i  ;■»...  .in 

15TB 
IKIg-XI 
inn 
its»: 

USB 
17I4S 
USK  74 
U173  74 
KM* 
IV.Hi 

UCJO 

km  i::i. 

(17V) 
1.W7 

IrtM 
17111 

Ho-',  42 
UN 

itjs 

lfiXS-SU 
UJW-17IO 

UBO 
17  HI 

in*  ii 

1714  25 

17lrt  20 

17:tl  35 
int7 
1.107 
I  MM 
1513  4!» 

i7ir..«,s. 

A  U 

1>7-SH 

irju  si 

I  1710 
I  Tift 


Venh-e  

Salomrn  

Am»terdum... . 
Amaterdaju... . 

Venliv  

Con<tutiiitio|.i>' 

Vmlre  

Zolkler   

ConsUiIitlli.  -pie 


1717-18 
1713(7) 
1712 

17S.'.  St,  86. 
:tt 
1711 
ln:i. 

am 

I«tl7 
ISM 
itwi.  H 

MM 
l»l«».  !C 

U1S,  l.'..  2: 

1 1  A. 
HW7 

r.sii. 

HWiTl 
l...-.  m 

i.vn 

I71C  4 

tm 


Solomon    Venutialmt  b.  Mena- 

hem. 

Solomon  Zalmall  b.  Malmon  

is.lotnoii  b  Zebl  Lokatacber  

Sunrtno  (Mooea  b.  .  .  ?)  

Sonrliio.  Kllejter  ti  (ienthon  

Soncino.  (oTshon  b.  M.w-ji  


is.  1M. 


Sonrlno,  Urael  Nathan  b.  Samuel 

b.  Mo«o>. 
Som  ino.  Joshua  soUhuoo  b.  Israel 

Nathan. 

Si-nrlno,  Solomon  b.  Moan  

Toblah  b.  Abraham  Koben  


I'rl  (I'hoebu*)  b.  Aaron  Wltmund 

Levi 

I'rl  rhoebun'li  Abraham  Harmes 

Krl  h.  Abniham  Kohen..  

Url  Cl'boebui.)  b.  Juaeph  

frl  b.  Mom*.  

t.'rl  (SbntifKarho.-bii>  b.  Sjlomon 
<  Zalman). 

t  wpir  i  Abraham)  

Vellc  tail  Mooea Srhleuker of  Furth 
Vltb.ria  Lllano  


WeRlIn  (SebeM)  

Vahya  b.  Abraham  lbn  Mama  Pan 

Yom-Tob  b.  Mlrbuel  Kob.  n  

V ..in -Toti  Modik'Hano  b.  Samuel.. 

Yoiii-foh  Zlkri  b  Hafael  

Vom-fob  Zarfall  b.  Perez  

Ziii'bariab   

Zadok  b.  Abraham  of  Mem-iitz... . 


Z«-bl  (lllrarh)  b.  Aaron  Uayvau... 

Z<-bl  i  Ulna  h)  b.  i  Jiu-obl  Abraham 
Zebl  (Hlrsrh)  b.  Abraham  of 
■  Wronek 

Zeln  i  Hlri.-h)  b.  Elijah  b.  Ilaer 
Luta-.  k. 


Z<  bl  <  Hlrwh  b.  Fulk  Kohen  Kflm. 

mellirod. 
Zebl  illirvlu  b.  tiendmu  

Zebl  Ml  Irs.  hi  h  tuaar  Levi  

Zebl  b.  Imac  of  <  h»ln*  

Zebl  b.  Isiun-of  IVwu  

Zebl  b.  Jaixdi  

Z»-bl  (lllrs.  hi  b.  J.wph  Levi  

Zebl  i  llirw-h)  b.  J<»lah  ( 'nL-.nl k.  . 
Zebl  illlnt<-h>  b.  Kalouvmus  K« 
l»>n  »f  Kalisz. 

Zebl  Levi  l.lazzan  

Zebl  Miliaria  IJberb  Sofer  

/..•>■  :i  r-  !.    I.   M.-ir  of  Jiuiow. 
Z.  bl  i  lllrarh  i  h.  Melr  of  K.whowUz 
Zebl  iHirsrbl  Mlnz  Levi  b.  Anher. 

Zi-bl  b.  M.w».   

Zebl  llllr*-h)  b.  M4MM  Frankfort 

Zi-W  h.  Shalom  

Z>  M  Mllrw  h)  b.  Toblah  


salonlra  

Sabblonetta  .. 
Liar  

Livhernfurth.. 

Berlta  

Salonlra  

CoiiKtantlnopli- 

Soneino  

Brearla  

Bareo  

Pano  

l'esjiro   

Fano  

Ortoiia  

niminl  

I'oiMtanlluopie 


>«.nrlno  

(  asul  Mauirloi 

Sonrlno  

Naples  

Sonrlno  

Wlluierwl.  .rf. 

Sulzliach  

FOrtb  

An.>t<rlain.. 


Zolklev  

Amitenlaiii... 

AttiKterdam... 
Ainslerdam... 


("ra.-ow. 


F.-mira.  

Wllmenalort . . 
Cremona  

Venice  

Home  

Frankfort  -on  - 

t  h.-- Main. 

Venire  

Salonlra.  

Salonlra  

t  oimuutlnople 

Naples  

Vrnlre  

Frankfort -on - 

th.M)der. 


Frankfort  -  on  • 
the-tHh-r. 

l'ra<-ow  

Am«("  r.lain.. . . 


lan 

ISM 
M4U 
I7KI.  3 
17IH 

UM-41 

1M4-47 
1 4-«S-»J 
l4-.il  W 
I4i«  87 
IStt,  5  « 

V*  r,  -so 

1616 

IMS.  19 

l.'iSI  3B 

l.V*.  .m 

I.VB  .Ci 

14KI 

14K 

ll-sl-v. 

14WI-K2 

148U 

1714.  14V1B, 

1741 
174A 
i-.r.  is. 

.>  K.I 
USC!  U". 

i>;;o  -o. 
■ 
low 

17S1.  84.  3ft. 
27 
UBO 

I-;.-  i".  i.i. 


1727 
1.1 

an 

1VM,  65,  614, 
67 

1S7H.81 
17UB 

1571 

1717 

ir-.i 

1510 

1 K97-99, 
1703,  5-8, 

ii -is.  is. 

■-V  "4.  3.1 
1714 

UM3  4  t 

i:i«>  i 


l-nurue   10UI  08 

Deaaau   lfltai 

Iniiikfoit  ...n  •  Ui!C  'M 
tneOder. 

BerUn   1HB9.  1700 

Prague.   174S-4LS 

PDrUj   10V 


AmMerdam... 
Amnterdam... 


cutetw , 

Lublin.. 
Lublin.. 
FOrth  ... 


Lublin  

Uvbi-rnrurih  . 
Fmnkfoit-  on 

t  he-Oder. 
Dyhernfurth... 

VenU-e  

ITiurue  

Jnwnltz  

Urajnie  

AmMerdam... . 

Lublin  

Amsterdam  

Cracow  


174W-5,  10, 
II.  14 

1717  -18,  S3, 
'.v  :»». 

■ti.  :v< ;» 
1.176-77 
1633 
InSA 

KVi  'M.  H9. 

17111 
UtT 
.••ii. 

.•■■>:  ■>.> 

ITlli  I 

I544H 

1707 

1730.  21.  32 
CCi 

ir.M  36,  38 

Ml 

1701 

llV43^44 
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Typography 


iff  l,  i,  Wolf   b.  Aryeh  (Loeb)  b 

Une> 

Zeel.  (  Wolf)  b.  Isaac  Joaels  

ZeH>  I  Wolf)  Levi 
.  (Wolf) 

.(Wolf)  b. 

Zeeb  (Wolf)  b. 


Amsterdam., 


Onnm 


1:24 

1085-87 

171 B  3.  12. 

16-17 
1038-40.  43, 

18 


List  of  Christian  Printers. 


Albertl  lldzardiis)  

Albrtzzl  (Hler.)  

Amhnminl  (ChrMorom)  . 
AlHllVW  (Jo  Ph.)  


Andreae  (Mattb.). 


Bakenhoffer  (Jo.  Phil.)... 

Baron  (Jo.  Zarh.)  

Ban 'til  (Anders)  

Basiiiiysen  (H.  J.  P.)  

Bauernfeld  (Jac.)  

B»-ausang  (Jo.  Jac.)„  

Bebel  

Berkmann  (Job.  Christ.;. 


Blank  (Laur.)  ... 
(Maestro 


Anion.   B.  de 


Blab.-  (Thorn.)  

Blaue  (Wllh.)  

Bomber*  (Daniel).. 
Bonu  (liotneulco). . 
Pnow,  ltauin  (Job.) 
Borxllux  (lii 
Bnigudlna. 


Franckcr  

Venice  

Venice  

Frankfort  •  on  - 

the- Main. 
Prankfort-on- 

the-«hler. 
Heidelberg.... 

Tiiliinircii  

Hagenau  

Copenhagen . ■ 

Leyden   

Venice  

Ilanau  

Jena  

Hunuu  

Bawl  

Frankfort  -  on  - 

tbe-(»der. 
Amsterdam  .. . 
Home  


Amsterdam.. 
Venice  

Venice  

A  mslerdum.. 
Amsterdam.. 
Venice  


(Alulse  [II.].  Aloys*)..  Venire 


Brugadlnl  (Alulae  [III.])  

Brugadml.  Hp.iuinlino  

Bramdlnt  (Glaromo.  Jacob)  

Bragadlnl  (Glrolamo.  Gerullmo, 

Hieronym  ). 
Bratradlni  (Juan.  Zuan,  Glovan.. 
1.). 

1  (L.renzo,  Laurent.).... 


(Start.).. 
Bragadlnl  (PWtfo) . 


Venice. 
Venice. 
Venice. 
Venice. 

Venice. 

Venice. 

Venice . 

Venice . 


1042 
170?  (?) 
IOC,  71-74 
1710 

1707-12 

1580 
1512-14 
l.Mtt-19 
IflUO 

MM 

IWtt 

1709-12 

l«7f 

1715-19 

1534-US 

1077 

1C6-78 
UN,  46-47 

IB22 
1C6  78 
1510  48 
1678 
I7<fi 

1698-1703 

MM 

1550-53,  «0 

in  7.1 
iH2t -a  1.  30 
.'ill 

1«W7  08. 1710 
I.VUMMJT) 
103»  an 
usw-ao.  aa- 

IU.  C 

IK79-16H 

(Utj 

l«ii:»  30.  a»- 
ao 


Bratradlni  (Vlrenzlo  [I.],  Vincent.) 

Ilragadlnl  (Vlrenzlo  [II.])  

Brand  .Justin. '  

Brandenburger  , 


Brandtiiuller  (Jo.)  . 
Breltkopf  (Bernb.cbrtst.). 

Brioli  (Anton)  

Broeano  (ML  de)  

Bnicello  l Franc.)  


Venice . . 
Venice . . 

LelpsiC. 

Ix-lpslc. 

II.IMI  .. 


rallennl.  (aleonl  (Anton). 

1  aj.hallon  

l  uvalll.  Caballl  (Bono)... . 

Christian!  (Wllm.)  

flugtis  i Jos.).. . 
t'oliivium 

Cnimncllus  

Contl  <  Vlcenx.,  Vincent.). 


Klva . 

('••lll|ilUlUtll.. 

Venire  

Venice  


Venice . 


Venice  

Levden   

Wittenberg... 
Pbih  

Heidelberg... 
<  retnotia  


Kin  jo,  :» 

(U 
1«SM« 

use  «n 

HK4-S0 
1712 
NN 
1725 

116741 

1M4  17 
1644 

KII3  22,  22- 
11 

I642-S7 

I.VCl 


CramooliiK  (Sebast.)  

Crstander  ( Atidr.)  

Cnitl  (Zarh.).  

(  nilo  (Jo.)  

Crlvellart  (Gaspar)  

<  livelier!  (Glufto.  Julius). 

Decker  (Ge.)  

Ixinne  (Franceaeo  delle).. 
iNirtguxzl  (Zuane.  Job.).. 

Dreconl  (Cbrlstnph  )  

vu  ( MHnardua)  . . . . . 

XII— 21 


Sabblotiettn  .  . 

Paris  

Bawl  

Wittenberg-.  • 
Wittenberg  , . 

l>adua  

Padua   


Verona  

Venice  

Cremona  

Utrecht  


ik  a 

|.Vi..-J9 
I.VEI 

Vf.fJ  lf.lft 

i.v»i  hi,  tin 

OB,  H7 

v>: 
u:ti 
isai 
im  c 
1563  7H, 
162J  23 
IBM 

owo 

I.MH-flf, 
ICO,  HTi 
1570 


F.lcbboru.. . 


•  


F.lllnger  (J.t..)  

Elzevir  

(Start.).. 


Place. 


15tf7 


or  Fa*ot  de  Monteerhlo 

ra^^«.,.  


Frankfort-on- 

the-<>der. 

Lel|wlc   1672 

  168U-J4 

  1WU.  37.  47- 

,  48.ae,«3 

Leyden   1031 

Home   1518 


Farri  ( Meaner  Zuane  orGlorannl) 
rillpiion(o).  Flllpponl  (Pllotand). 
o  (F 


Isny  

Constantinople 


1  Frances,  -o  1. 


Killppon 

Fllonl  

Fn»ben  

Fro  ben  (Auibroa.) 


Frohen  (Hleron.). . . . 
Froben  (Jo.  [I  ]).... 

Ftildlu«(Mart.)  

Fyner  (Conrad)  

(■antrbel  trhrWoph. 
(iara,  Uarra  (dl.  dell 


van). 


Mantua.  

Ferrara  

Hambutv .  -  ■ 

Basel  

Frelbunr  

Basel  

Basel   

LHtwir  

Fjwllnm-n  . . . 
Amsterdam.. 
Venice  


Gardonl  (Alesaandro). 
niustlnlant,  Justlnlsnl 


ivrn 


tonlo). 


;  (Mich.).. 

(Jourmont  ( Aetrld.). 
Gross  (Jo.  Ad.)  


Gruler  (Peter). 

Grunberelus  (J.)  

Grymm  (SHrtMnuiKl),  Medicus. . . 

Grypblus  ( Franc. )  

Gryphlus  (Seisuii.)  

Grypho  (Gk>v..  Job.)  

Guarin  (Tbom  )  

t.ysclaar.  Gljselaar  (Job,)  

Halma(Pr  )    

Hamm  (Gn.  Wolfff.)  

Harper  (Thom.)  

Hart  matin  (Joach.and  Frtd.)  


Hay«(Jo.) 
Helnschelt, 


Henekel  (Mart.)  

Hene  (Hans.  Jacob) . 
IletlnR  (Joh.)  


Hofer  (?  Joh.)  

H<«tf>'lilmv»t'ii  (Cornel.).. 


Hive  (Thorn.)... 

Imbertl  (Zuane.  GlovM  Joh.)  

Ulnirrlnlus  (Mich.)  

Jablonskl  (Dan.  Ern.)  

Jaejrer  (tiuttfr.)  

Jaever  Oleredes  Jos.)  

Janssim  (Ant.)  

Jatixnon  (Joh.)  

Jay  (Mich.)  

Jullleron  (Nlcol.)  

Justlnlanns  (Aug.)  

Jurenls  (Martin)  


Kelner(G)  

KUIuk(Mc  )  

Kircbner  ilbrtst  )  . 
KnetM-l  i Jo  Henr.)- 
Koelner  tJoh.)  


Venice. 
Venice. 
Venice. 


1541  42 
154J4  44 
1544 

I5IB  64.  ffi 

l.vii  «y 

KKI 
1596 

: k  si 

ItB-  84 
1531.  3IMO 

isirt  27  m 

1712 
1475,  77 
1683 

1564-1609 

110) 
1577-78 


AtiR-xbunr. 
Frankfort  -  on 

the-Oder. 

Paris  

Hunau  

Tannhausen. . 
WltU-nberK... 

Auirsburs;  

••arts  

Lyons  

Venice  


London  

Frankfort  -  on - 

the-Oder. 

Cambridge  

Frankfort-on- 

tbe-Maln. 

Wittenberg  

Ilanau  

Frankfort  -  on - 

Uie-Oder. 


1BH0  83 
WB8-I734 

l.'CJOSB 
1714  15 
1504 
1.521 
153) 
1533 
1528  30 
liVH  07 


Amsterdam... 

Hambunr  

Nuremberg... 

London.  

Frankfort -on 

the-Maln. 
Venice  


Berlin  

LOberk  

G  tistro  w  

Lelpslc  

Amsterdam.. . 

Parts  

hyorn  

l-arl*. 

Paris  


Koenlg  <Joh.)  

Koenlgtl.ud.)  

K  opened  e>  

Kurzltis  (Joh.)  of  Gn»Mt-(;iogau  . 
Ijicnuehay  (J0I1.1.. 


Lauhov ( Bonavenlura  1 


l^tthHr(Melchlor). 
l.urbtmans  (Jonl.) 
Lik-Iim  (Jac.), 


e«n  ■•■••••>■« 


Madniz  (ChrlsU>f.>lo). 
MairnuslAlbertus!... 
Malre  (Joh.)  


(GtoT..  Jo..). 


Wittenberg.-.. 

Rostock  

lelpslc  

Berlin  

Frank  fort  -  on  ■ 
tbe-Main. 

Basel  

Baael  

Augsburg  

<  raeow  

Paris  

Off-nbarh. 


I^lpalc  

I^yden  

HelnwiedL. . 
Hamburg.... 
Riva. 


1701 
1702-8 
1K43 
15tt5-96 

leas 

1711-19 

iw» 

MW-M 

1727 

MM 
1711 

1MM602 

1714-17 
1082 

165)  -» 
15  t4  35 
10B7 
1650 
1634 
1683 
1633 
ItO  15 


1552-54.  89, 
ftl.BH.«9.74 
1615 
1H37 
1657 
1609 
1708-27 

1862.  75 
lBIK-;«.  46 
ItiHO  S3 

ISM 
lies 

1710- 84 

MM 

I68A 
1580 

MR 

1687^88 
1621.  22.  37. 
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Mart/an  >  M.-Kblnr  i  

Meyer  .  Il.-nr.  1 

Mis-ller.lteliiharl  KusUeblus).... 

Moo-llus  uiullflDiiu)  

Moreslnl.  M.nwinl  

Morrblus  Kierardiu)  

Mssellua  (Jo.  tie.)  

Dentin  (KrtiartI)  

Oporlnl  (Jt«  )  

( »r(>lmn< •lr>it»ln-tliri  4  WaiM-nbausJ.. 

I'mlilenburv  Uiytt*T\  of).  

I'mi/. ■nl  ( Alb  i  

Pii.'ll.  Paul!  U»lov..  Joti.)  

Pawiuato  (Laur.)  

Paull  (Job.)  

Paul!  (Sir.  Justinian.)  

Petcus  (Hew  )  

Pleler*  (Jar  )  

Ptlu-limtc  (AM.)  

riuiiUiiux  i< hrlrtoph.)  

Potlev.-eclit..  .  I'leni  del   

Pre»l|nu>  (C<»nln(o| )  

Pro.urul<.r  I  F«*leroro  Contarlno).. 

PMpuiran.la  I 1> (•  -   .  . 

Onlrino  (CSjiM  

Radaeus  (Aejrtd.)  

Raphelenirlus  (t'nmc.)  


Place. 


Ravwteln  (Mr.)  

Kebenlln  (Ueorf  >  

Keble  tl)»v.  Kiwi.)  

Iteutber  llbirlb.  i  

Rtkaliit*  Ui'li  i  

Rlzzlnl  (Anion.)  

Ruse  (Job..  Run  of  Tboiu.)  

Bum-  (Tboin. )  

Rossi  { Fram-wn  de)  


lopellllJIlf.n 

Altdi.rf  

Fninkfi.rt .  ..11 

Uh-MmIii. 
Pad..   

Venice  , 

Paris  

Leyden  , 

Aufrabunr  

Bawl  

Halle  

I'lrernt  

Muntua  

Wni«<>  

Padua  

I't^Jila  

i  tenon.  

BttM-l  

Amsterdam  

Lyon*  

Antwerp  

Padua  

V  Ml  Ire  

Ventre  

Rome  

Venice  

Fnweker  

Lcyden  


I'iNI 


l*>-tr.  da  la>. 
riioui.)  

I, lw. .in. i.  Jim   

UiiUiH'llo  iMi-ssrr  Veu- 


Itouvic 
Royrrnfl 
Runnelll 

imnnriii. 
tnrtn). 

RiiTl nt-lli  (Tomtnas..  Thorn.) 
RQh(e)l  (Job.  and  Cour.)  .. 

Barlorlus  

Bajto(Joh.)  

Srbadacu*  (F.l.)  

fMbu.fer  U'etr.)  

Kenan  (Amir.)  

N'lio<'iiiii'i>Uo'<ll  (Job.  Ilenr 

Brbiiniuiliu  iSlepluin)  

ReMwh  (lion-dra  Nam.)  


Amsterdam. 
Hamburg.  .. 

l.edanl  

KM  

I^el|i*lr  

Venire  

Hatiibuiv  . . . 

Iliimbiirir  

Verona  

liMH'VII  

I.on<lon  

Mantua  

Mantua.  


Bulcr  (Joh.>  

Rp.mr  (Jo.  Krtil.t.... 
gfcirk  lSel>.  Uoit.)... 

fMeen  ((1i»|Mir  I  

McpbHIIlUt  <<  HMD. 
Stcplmnus  (Itoli.)... 


IMSJIaWVa  (RcaO  .... 
Thytnil  (Jo.  Hcrede*). 


VBCHl»orVO  <  Jo.)  

Vedclniro  ( Ikttueuilfn)  

VMiilramtni.  Vendramln  . 

\  .  M.I  1  III.  I  III  


VIwmI  <f  ninream)  

VlKiioii  i.Ku»t.)  

Vllrriy  i  AnD  

v..ii.-t.  wit.-!  i".  jiikoii  

Miil.lklr.li  ic.iir  i..  

Wilier  II, 111.  v:<|i  it.-.  

Water  t.b>.  van  cle)  

WcumiiaUII  (Sir.)  


Wetlcim  i 

WlTII.M 

Wutliniu 
Must  J 


Mantua.  

Wltti-nlx-tv. . . 
i  '.<|i.*iibitkVu. . 

tlaiitburv  

Strasluny  

Worms  

ttotha  

Altdnrf  

Taniibausen.. 
WitU'iilierK. 

«'ol«ltne  

Soiiiiirrn  

Mni»i)itnf  

Berlin.  

AiiiMelilam... 

Paris  

Parts  

ItMteVfl  

Parts  

Frankfort  -  on 

tile-Oder. 

Utrecht  

Venice  


Venire  

Venire  

(tflieva  

Parts  

Bawl  

Bawl  

AiMil.-nluin. 

I'trv.  lit  

Frankfort  -■■ 
Ibi'-Mnln. 
Knirnkor.... 

I'|»jiIh  

l.oii«ic  


l-Vtl 
I  Ml 

itio  is 

ITU 

ITUS  12.  15 

IV.;.  .,; 

I  UTS  IJU 
l.Mii 

iv*  i :.: 

im;i 

i-VKl  Nil 

i  >tr.  iir 
:>.vi  «.: 

1HK1 

law 

IAIN)  1815, 

:i  si 

WW.  IX 
HWI  IV! 

Id 

ITlU 

l«kv  .w.  an 

I  Tim.  II.  IS- 
21 

UlMl  I  TUB 
I M' i  ■<! 

I."  I- 

imi.  Vi-5T 

law  go 

I.Vfi  'Hi 

I  SKI 

bin 

\m 
\ra> 
i:ut.  io 

littt 
IW-M 

l«H5 
I.VW 
I.VW 

l«Tii 


I.Vsl 


17(0 


t  ■ 


ink  I- 


I  < 


II 


Ziili.'ttl.  (ilnni'ltl.  Ziinetltis  K  lirLs-  Vrtilr«. 
l.-foln). 

Zunoitidninlel)  

Zan.-tll  i  KruueeM'o:  

7jiii..!H  iMmIImiJ  

/Mlll'ttl.  ZlltM-tto  i  /imii.  lilov,.  J. 

atelier  (Frlrl. land  II. li,  Nmael 
Ztl.  tM  Itilnrdano.  Jonlaniis^.  .. 

Zwliauer  1.1. i,  An.lr.  >  

7.\\\  li  i  lib.  i  


ii. 


M:iir.li't«in  c 
Venice  

|jei|w|r-  

ruveht...... 


IB 

.I3».;sm 

i.->m,  :»i 

uaa-M 
Juan 

US3 

'IttiS-Al.  <KI, 

I  tk".. ; » >a 

l«*>  41 

11)112    1 705. 

bol.. 
IM3  M 
l.'iT* 
l«'>  t:. 
V*l 

V<lf  Wi 
ITol 

IT«M 

im;i 
r.-r. 
b.ii 

ln!<»  HUT 

:  >.t  ... 

ilKM,  HI)  cl 
I VCI  til 

U»»:  'J 
inn 

1.171-72 

HW 

likVl 


V.  (1732-1900):  From  1732  many  of  tlic  pressen 
alremly  nfern-d  to  have  contiuittil  their  activity 
down  to  tin;  pri  st  tit  tlay.  Thai  of  Leghorn,  for  ex- 
ample, beju'an  a  new  life  in  17-10  in  the  workshop  of 
Abraham  Mehlola ;  and  he  w  as  followed  by  a  titim- 
berof  Hebrew  prinlers,  who  found  a  market  for  their 
producls  in  the  Ix  vant  ami  the  Barbary  States,  so 
much  so  Unit  Christian  printers  like  Carlo  Oorgio 
(1770)  and  Giovanni  Falcrno  (1779)  found  it  worth 
while  to  rompele  in  producing  riluul  and  cabalis- 
tic works  for  the  southern  markets.  This  period 
also  saw  the  beginning  of  the  remarkable  activity  of 
Wolf  Heidetiheint  ai  Rodelheim,  producing  the 
well  known  editions  of  the  ritual.  These,  while 
originally  intended  for  the  Frankfort  market,  have 
been  used  by  Ashketiazic  congregations  throughout 
Hie  world;  and  the  Tefillah  had  run  to  as  mauv 
as  M8  editions  by  1902  ("Zeit.  fQr  Hebr.  Bibl." 
v.  99).  This  period  was  likewise  marked  by  the 
inauguration  of  Hebrew  printing  a(  Carlsruhe,  nt 
first  under  the  egis  of  Christian  prinlers  beginning 
wlthJoaaDD  Herald  in  17.V»,nnd  later  under  Wilhclm 
Loiter  from  I'M  It  was  not  till  17H2  that  Hirsch 
Woriii«er  and  his  brothcr-in  law  were  allowed  t<> 
start  a  printing  pn-ss,  chiefly  for  ritual  works.  Thev 
were  followed  in  1*14  by  David  Marx.  Altogether 
about  01  Hebrew  prints  from  this  press  are  known. 

Hut  the  period  is  especially  noteworthy  for  the 
rise  and  development  of  Hebrew  printing  in  the 
lands  where  most  persons  lived  who  were  acquainted 
with  Hebrew  .  It  is  somewhat  dillicult  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  there  was  absolutely  no  Hebrew 
priiiting  in  Ihe  districts  now  constituting  Hussion 
Poland  and  the  Pale  of  Settlement  till  past  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  they  have  for 
the  past  200  years  contained  the  largest  number  of 
Jew  s  and  the  greatest  number  of  those  acquainted 
with  Hebrew.  Inlhcold  Polish  kingdom  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Four  Lauds  kept  a  somewhat  rigid  control 
over  the  production  of  Hebrew  books, 
Russia.  to  which  it  secured  a  kind  of  copy- 
right by  threatening  excommunica- 
tion for  anybody  reprinting  works  having  its  ap- 
probation. The  Cossack  outrages  of  HUH  had 
destroyed  the  chance  of  any  independent  printing 
in  tbete  countries,  and  the  markets  were  mainly 
supplied  by  Prague.  Cracow,  Lublin,  and  later 
Frankfort  on-the  Oiler.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
troublous  period  of  (he  three  parti tions(1772-9.Y)that 
local  presses  began  to  1m-  established  in  Russia. 
Mention  may  here  pnhaps  be  made  of  the  printing 
of  the  Karaite Telillah  (17*4)  at  Eupatoriatnotyet. 
however,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire., followed  by  that  of  the  Kriiuchaks  in  the  uext 
year,  and  reference  may  also  be  made  to  two  or 
three  works  printed  at  Oloxnitz  (1760-B7)  in  con- 
nection w  ith  I  he  beginnings  of  liasidisin.  Soon  after 
Ibis,  printing  had  begun  in  Koretz  (1777),  and  was 
followed.-!)  Neuhof  Novy  Dvorinear  Warsaw (1782). 
.»!  Polonnoyo  (17s:t-lH).  at  Shklov  1 1  ?s:ii.  and  at 
Poretzk  i  ITS<; -01).  Lithuania  for  the  first  time  ob- 
tain, i!  a  printing-press  of  its  ow  n  by  the  privilege 
granted  by  King  Stanislaus  Augustus  to  Hariich 
ItoMM.  w  ho  established  a  printing  ollice  at  Orodno 
in  1780,  After  the  settlement  at  the  thiol  partition 
under  Catherine  II.,  a  considerable  number  of  Hus- 
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sian  printing-offices  sprung  up,  which  will  lie  found 
in  the  list  on  pages  828  and  880.  Tliey  conlinueil  to 
Increiise  during  the  nineteenth  century  till  Nicholas 
I.  in  1845  passed  h  law  restricting  nil  Hebrew  printing 
to  (WO  establishments,  otic  at  Wilna,  the  other  at 
Slavuta.  Kbnigaberg,  Jobannisberg,  Lyk, 
Kernel,  Eydtkuhnen,  and  other  cities  of  East 
Prussia  supplied  the  Kussiuii  requirements.  This 
practically  gave  a  monopoly  of  the  Russian  market 
tothetirmof  Romm,  which  had  moved  from  Orodno 
to  Wilna  in  1799.  Hut  it  maintained  connect  ion  with 
Orodno,  producing  in  1835  a  well-known  edition  of 
the  Talmud  which  hears  the  imprint  "  Wilnn  and 


the  business  was  bought  by  De  la  Torre.  The  monop- 
oly being  given  up,  J.  Scblesinger  assumed  the 
work ;  he  devoted  himself  es|>ecially  to  rituals  also  for 
theoutlyingcoloniesof  Jews,  produciuga  Siihlur  for 
the  Veuien  Jews,  a  Mnhzor  for  the  Algerian  Jews, 
and  other  rituals  for  northern  Africa:  the  Catalo- 
nlan  nnd  Aragonian  congregations  of  Salouica  also 
had  their  rituals  printed  at  Vienna.  Other  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  pregses  were  at  Lemberg,  Cracow 
(Joseph  Fischer),  Presburg  (Alkulai).  Paks, 
Przemysl,  Lublin,  etc.  J. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  begin- 
nings of  Orieutal  typography  in  the  city  of  Con- 


[  :v{Oj?p  wiip  pnj  *in  o^ipip  nap  vw.  rn'n 

i  (oim  wm)  :  tn'-'p  bib  *  atTp  'P 

t  :}       t  :    t:         1  t 

!  :nsr  iwolfen  tt  irnpi??  -rrz^j  xbs  ibx  nt'«» 

v  - :       "  !       :  I   V*       "It-:-       v   ~      y  v      •  •• 

.y2ir>}>  O'iiPJ  *jD533  7'ra?i  yrn*  p  '01      rmm\  %ix>  Ywto  bntffw 

WPP?  W»V  '©1  OTP  .7i»3  H3PP'  "plB  D'TiVD  ip"?C  ,"J3U5  »i>'3W 
0"P1PP  DTP.   PliuO  0C3  31CPP    1737*  7CP  rSsprt 

l/D»  03*0  .'C  PP3P3  7^  PTO  T»  ,%CD  PPO*    .37    P  J  P   0?S  C'C 

;  |M  7H  -|P3  |DMD  ny^rt  'p 

7,tp  7J(p  /»p;a>Oi?4  !»y%S»^  j:o  o»3-;.tcui?^u-:»:  uvrt'ps'p  1 
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Grodno."  The  Romms  down  to  the  present  day  con- 
tinue to  be  the  most  e.Ntensive  Hebrew  printers  in 
Russia:  but  of  recent  years  the  Warsaw  publishing 
firms  "  Tushiyyah  "  and  "  Ahiasaf  :'  produce  perhaps 
even  to  a  larger  extent  than  the  Wilna  firm. 

Mention  may  he  made  hereof  the  Austrian  presses 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  which  have  been  very  pro 
ductive,  especially  those  of  Vienna, 

Austria,  where  Anton  von  SriiMin  obtained 
from  1800  onward  the  monopoly  for 
tlie  Austrian  empire,  and  as  a  consequence  pro- 
duced alstut  250  Hebrew  works,  including  a  re- 
print of  the  Mendelssohn  Bible  and  many  Jewish 
prayer-books,  besides  the  periodical  "Bikkure  lm- 
'Ittim."  He  was  succeeded  bv  his  son,  from  whom 


stantinople.  Toward  theend  of  the  si  xtecnth  cen- 
tury Donna  Reyna  Mcndcsia  founded  what  might 
lie  called  a  private  printing  press  at  Belvedere  or 
Kuru  Chesme  (150:1),  The  next  century  the  Franco 
family,  probably  from  Venice,  ulso  established  a 
printing  press  there,  and  was  followed  by  Joseph 
b.  Jacob  of  Solowitz  (mar  Leather*;),  who  estab- 
lished at  Constantinople  in  1717  a  press  which 
existed  to  the  end  of  the  century.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  Jewish  printer  from 
Oriental.  Venice.  Isaac  de  Castro  (1764-18451, 
who  settltsl  at  Constantinople  in  1H06; 
his  press  is  carried  on  by  his  son  Elia  de  Castro, 
who  is  still  the  official  printer  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire.   Both  the  English  and  the  Scotch  missions 
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to  the  Jen-g  published  Hebrew  works  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

Together  with  Constantinople  should  be  mentioned 
Salon  lea,  where  Judah  Gedaliab  began  priuting  iu 
1513,  mid  was  followed  by  Solomon  Jabez  (1516) 
and  Abruhum  Bat-Shelta  (1592).    Hebrew  priuting 

:  Titi-X)  S  wpu*rr^"n?b  pah  o  '3»i->op 
rnrf  n^nin)3  pptpi,  dpi?  ra-pn  bb» 
nr'bp  '-r>  P3cr>5  cppo-«fh ,  roixpi  cm^to 
poiv  rvp  'n  on  crrm  p~tp»p  mir;  "Cfto 
en ,  p~rcn  rr>:c  dm*  pi-C'  Su  r^crr> 

Lpa3  ':v^r>  rnr^i  '^rtrp'bp  f»rc  pn;pr» 

Fn>m  Hnyvim  viur«  "Shs'sre  tytiuMisi.uii."  Aleppo. 

was  also  conducted  here  by  a  convert,  Abraham  ha- 
Oer.  In  the  eiglit«enth  century  the  firms  of  Nab  man 
(1709-89),  Miranda  (1730),  Falcon  (1735).  and  Kala'i 
(1764)  supplied  the  Orient  with  ritual  and  halakic 
works.    But  all  these  firms  were  outlived  by  an 


Griffith,  the  printer  of  the  English  Missiou,  and  B. 
Tatikian.  an  Armenian,  also  printed  Hebrew  works 
at  Smyrna.  A  single  work  was  printed  at  Cairo  in 
1740.  Hebrew  printing  has  also  been  undertaken  at 
Alexandria  since  1875  by  one  Faraj  Hayyim  Miz- 
rulii. 

Israel  Bak,  who  had  reestablished  the  Safed  He- 
]  brew  press,  ami  was  probably  connected  with  the 
Bak  family  of  Prague,  moved  to  Jerusalem  in 
1841  and  printed  there  for  nearly  forty  years,  up 

to  1878.  Quite  a  number  of  presses 
Jerusalem,  which  deserve  enumeration  have  been 

set  up  in  the  Holy  City  ;  viz.,  those  of 
Israel  Bak  (1841) and  hisson  Khun;  Joel  Moses  Solo- 
mon (1863);  Elijah  Moses  Hai  Sassoon  (1864);  Israel 
Dob  Fri  mkin  (1871),  the  editor  of  the  journal  "  Hti- 
bazzelet";  Isaac  Gosclnny  (1876);  Elhanan  Tencn- 
baum  (1X79  90);  Isaac  b.  Jacob  Hirschensohn 
(1880) and  his  successors:  Samuel  Levi  Zuckermann 
(1882);  Moses  Perez  (1884);  Abraham  Moses  Li  ncz 
(188.r>),  known  fur  his  annual  publications  "Luah 
Krez  Yisrael  "  and  "  Yerushalayim  " ;  Eliezer  ben 
Judah,  called  Perlemann.  director  of  the  journal 
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Amsterdam  printer.  Bczaleel  ha-Levi,  who  settled  at 
Salonica  in  1741.  and  in  whose  name  the  publication 
of  Hebrew  and  Ladino  books  and  periodicals  still  con- 
tinues. The  Jabez  family  printed  at  Adrianople  be- 
fore establishing  its  press  at  Salonica;  the  Hebrew 
printing  annals  of  this  towu  had  a  lapse  until  1888, 
when  a  literary  society  entitled  Doreshc  Haskalah 
published  some  Hebrew  pamphlets,  and  the  official 
printing  pi  ess  of  the  vilayet  printed  some  He- 
brew books. 

From  Salonica  priuting  passed  to  Safod  in  Pales- 
tine, where  Abraham  Ashkenazi  established  in  1688 
a  branch  of  his  brother  Eleazar's  Salonica  house. 
According  to  some,  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  was  first 
printed  there.  In  the  nineteenth  century  a  member 
of  the  Bak  family  printed  at  Safed  (1831-41).  and 
from  1864  to  1884  Israel  Dob  Ilcer  also  printed 
there.  So  too  at  Damascus  one  of  the  Bat-Shebas 
brought  a  press  from  Constantinople  iu  1706  and 
printed  for  a  time.  In  Smyrna  Hebrew  printing 
began  in  1600  with  Abraham  b.  Jedidiah  Gabbal; 
and  no  less  than  thirteen  other  establishments  have 
from  time  to  time  been  founded.  Oue  of  them,  that 
of  Junah  Ashkenazi,  lasted  from  1731  to  1863.  E. 


"Hashkafah."  originally  "HaZebi";  J.  Nahum 
Lewi  (1887);  Adelmann  and  Meyuhas  (1887);  M. 
Lilienthal  (1895);  Meir  Blumenthal  (1897) :  Sonnen- 
feld  &  Blumenthal  (1897);  Loeb  Kahana  (1899);  A. 
M.  Goldberg  (1901);  and  Moses  A.  Azriel  (1901). 

One  of  the  Jerusalem  printers.  Elijah  Sassoon, 
moved  his  establishment  to  Aleppo  in  1866.  About 
the  same  time  printing  began  in  Bagdad  under 
Morderai  A  Co..  who  recently  have  had  the  com- 
petition of  Judah  Moses  Joshua  and  Solomon  Be- 
kor  Hi; -..in  At  Beirut  the  firm  of  Selim  Mann 
started  printing  in  1902.  Hevcrting  to  the  countries 
formerly  under  Turkish  rule,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Hebrew  and  I^tdino  hooks  have  ln-en  printed  at 
Belgrade  since  1814  at  the  national  printing  estab- 
lishment by  members  of  the  Alkala'i  family.  Later 
Jewish  printing-houses  are  those  of  Eleazar  Hako- 
witz  and  Samuel  Horowitz  (1881).  In  Sarajevo 
Hebrew  printing  began  in  1875:  and  another  firm, 
that  of  Daniel  Knshon.  started  In  1898.  Al  Sofia 
there  have  been  no  less  than  four  printing-presses 
since  1893,  the  last  that  of  Joseph  Pason  (1901), 
probably  from  Constantinople.  Alsont  Rustcb.uk, 
since  1894,  members  of  the  Alkala'i  family  have 
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printi-d,  while  at  Philippopolia  the  Purdo  Brothers 
Marled  their  press  iu  1*1*8  before  moving  It  toSafed. 
Altogether  in  the  Levant  about  eighteen  cities  have 
had  121  Hebrew  printing  establishments  between 
1504  and  1005.  Their  productions  have  been  mainly 
rituals,  res|H>nsa  of  loeal  rabbis,  and  Cabala;  tho 
type  has  la-en  mostly  Bashi.  ami  the  result  has  not 
been  very  artistie. 

J.  M.  Fr. 

In  the  English-speaking  lands  Hebrew  printing 
proceeded  slowly  among  the  Jews.    In  England,  for 
example,  after  a  few  Hebrew  books  had  been  printed 
by  Christian  printers  the  Ai.kxamikiis  began  their 
series  of  prayer-books  about  1770, 
England    which  have  continued  to  be  reissued 
and        down  to  the  present  day;  they  were 
the  United  succeeded  by  the  V  u.kxtinkh.  The 
States.      tirm  of  Werthrimer,  Lea  A  Co.  printed 
most  of  the  Jewish  Hebrew  produc- 
tions of  England  till  recently,  including  the  first 
edition  of  the  popular  authorized  prayer-bonk, 
of  which  100,000  copies  have  been  issued.  The 
Clarendon  Press,  however,  has  during  the  last  thirty 
years  printed  many  works  on  rabbinic  subjects,  null 
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A  great  deal  of  very  good  Hebrew  printing,  how- 
ever, is  dona  by  non-Jewish  printers,  and  often  at 
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From  Rubluowlcx's  "Catalogue  Merxiatrher."  Munirh.  18K*. 

has  been  followed  by  the  Pitt  Press  of  Cambridge, 
which  issued  especially  the  Minimal)  edition  bv 
W.  H.  Lowe  and  the  "  Pirkc  Abot  ■  of  C.  Taylor.  " 

In  tho  British  colonies  only  sporadic  works  have 
been  published  at  Bombay  and  Aden,  where  the 
Yemen  Jews  have  recently  been  printing  a  few  of 
their  manuscripts  In  oblong  format.  The  use  of 
Hebrew  type  iu  the  Australian  and  African  colonies 
appears  to  be  confined  to  newspapers.  The  same 
applies  to  the  French  colonics  in  N'orih  Africa, 
though  various  productions  have  appeared  at  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  ami  Oran. 

In  tin-  United  States  Hebrew  printing  was  even 
later  iu  appearance.  Apart  from  a  reprint  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1814  of  Athias'  unpointed  Bible, and  Lee 
scr's  reprint  of  the  Van  dcrllooght  Bible  in  18-10,  the 
first  Hebrew  book  printed  iu  America  was  "Abne 
Yehoshua*,"  by  Joshua  Falk,  at  New  York  in  180O. 
The  chief  production  of  the  Hebrew  press  of  the 
United  States  hitherto  lias  been  the  commentary  on 
Job  by  B.  Szold,  printed  by  I.  Fricdenwahl  at  Balti- 
more; but  since  the  emigration  from  Russia  and 
Ilunmnia  large  numbers  of  occasional  works  have  been 
produced  al  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chi- 
cago. In  the  Brat-named  city  the  production*  of  the. 
press  of  A.  H.  Itoscnberg  are  voluminous. 
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university  presses,  where  the  Christian  theologians 
who  devote  their  attention  to  rabbinics  print  their 
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lucubrations.  In  addition,  presses  that  make  a 
special  business  of  Oriental  printing,  like  those  of 
Drugulin  of  Leipsic  and  Brill  of  Leyden,  also  pro- 
dllCG  Hi-brew  works,  the  former  having  printed  the 
well  known  Polychrome  Bible  edited  by  Professor 
Haupt  and  published  at  Baltimore.  By  a  special 
process  the  various  sources  of  the  Biblical  books  in 
this  edition  are  distinguished  by  different  colors,  not 
of  the  type,  bat  of  the  paper  upon  which  the  sections 
are  printed.  The  various  Bible  societies  have  also 
produced  some  line  specimens  of  Hebrew  printing, 
the  chief  being  the  so  called  Letteris  Bible,  having 
the  Authorized  Version  at  the  side,  printed  at 
Vienna;  and  the  Giusburg  Bible,  printed  by  the  court 
printer  Karl  Frommc  in  Vienna.  The  Masorah.  also 
edited  by  (jinsburg,  is  another  fine  piece  of  Hebrew 
printing  by  Protnme;  while  one  of  the  best  Hebrew 
prints  is  the  fifth  editiou  of  the  translation  into  He- 
brew of  the  New  Testament,  by  Fran/.  Delitzsch, 
printed  by  Trowitsch  <fc  Co.  of  Berlin. 

The  following  is  a  list  (extending  from  the  intro- 
duction of  printing  to  the  present  day)  of  towns  at 
which  Hebrew  pn-sscs  are  known  to  have  existed; 
those  places  in  which  only  Christian  printers  have 
bi  eit  concerned,  mainly  in  issuing  Biblical  editions, 
are  set  in  italics.  As  far  as  possible,  dates  have 
been  given  for  the  first  publication  of  Hebrew  at  the 
different  localities.  Where  this  was  effected  by 
Christian  printers  the  date  is  marked  with  an 
asterisk.  The  letters  -J.  E."  within  parentheses 
following  the  names  of  towns  indicate  that  spe- 
cial articles  are  given  in  TitK  Jkwisii  Encyclo- 
pedia upon  the  typography  of  such  towns.  In  a 
number  of  instances  special  monographs  have  been 
written  upon  the  typography  of  various  places,  and 
these  arc  cited  together  w  ith  their  references.  The 
remaining  towns  are  mentioned  by  Steinschneider 
in  his  "Judisehe  Typographic,"  in  Ersch  and 
(•rtilier,  "Eucye."  (section  ii.,  pert  28,  pp.  21-94  j. 
or  by  SSednei  and  Harkavy.  In  n  few  instances  the 
entries  from  Zed  tier  may  refer  10  publication  rather 
than  to  printing. 

HEBREW  Presses. 

Hath   HO 

Beirut   is;».  i»e 

Belimule   Ml 

Berdvihev   1711* 


ls»- 
1361  55 

Au.. 

Alalia  lOtiiiilti- 

UUB)   1514 

Aleppo   1*M 

Alexandria  (N..- 

Ammon)   1*75 

AlRton   law 

AUtiorf   I674 

Alton*   IS!I  ft  »f'i- 

Grunwald,  Hnmbura* 
lk-ut>fhf  Jmlrn;  Stelii- 
«-tim-i,ler.  %rlt*Uri(t 
/Or  Qtteh.  >lrrJwlcu  in 

Pi  llfurflfllllfl,  t.  I  5. 

Amsterdam   llK7  ft  «'<;. 

Amlnvcr.  Mass. 

Ant  in  rt,   I.VW  (») 

Atiifslmnt   1514  43 

Stelnsrbneldrr.  y.ril*hritl 
fardinrhirhtr  Atrjwtt  u 
in  DcHtm-Maml,  I.  1  -V 

Avignon   I7B5 

Bairdad   1057,  IsfiT 

Baltimore. 

itamtx'nr   1S.T7 

Barm   I49H-97 

lintl   1310 


/trni   |.Vi5? 

Blstrnvilz   iae 

BlUiirka   IS6  7 

Bo«rusiav   isnti- 

Boiogna   usi-Ki 

l»..iiit«y   1850 

Bonn   UH7-41 

Bo»ton  •17:55 

Bremen   MCI 

Brescia   I«m  1M 

Brewhiu   ITIlt 

Bninn,  Vnihuhali  tulrr.  I«m. 
Br<-/.riltai. 

Tfrihm   tsie 


BriN.klyn.... 
Ilrunn  

Brunswick.. , 

Bru«*e|*  

Binbarwit... 

Ifudape»t  

Bii<-n«>s  Ayni 


1SKS 
1TWI 
ists 

lNOM 
IKS5 

Ml 


Hyelaya  Tserkov  1817- 


Calru.  

OllrlJlUl  

Cambridge . 
Carlsrube... 
Btberfabl. 


lHI»-» 
|?« 

ttti 

•11585 

I7H- 
ZeUthrift  /"< 


Hr.hr.  I..  II. 


Carpemrux. 

«—  ti&2 

Caaul-Namrlorv.. 

i«« 

1MJ7 

Cblcajco. 

Badderabcta ...  1548 

<  hierl  

vm-M 

HeUtOitty  laso 

1K>7 

Helmstedt. 

Cleveland. 

Hergeswleae  7 

1770 

151  s.  w-nn 

Hrublcwnw   IHia 

Coloiiieu. 

Hinuatrn. 

Cnnrttinri  

IM»4I 

Constantinople 

U.   

( nhityr  a   1028 

Corfu   1S2U 

OMnsn   i:m 

Frtudenthal.  .Iim  iter  Hei- 
mat  Mutrn  Jtfrndri*- 
mhnt, 

Cracow  J.  E.) . .  1530-1670 

Crt'inonn   155*00 

De  Itosst,  A  until  I  TVl*"- 

propMci,  la*. 

rxernowiu   1856 

Iimiiiiuh'im   laawi 

tianzlg   1849 

I>arm»ladt   1822 

Hemtnu  (J.  K.)...  1HMB 
Freudentbal,  *lii*  iter  lU  i- 

mat  iluft*  Mtn<trli>- 


Ml  All*. 

Hn>«r<il>u/h. 

I>yti«-rtifiirtJi 

(J. 

M  ttmchrift. 

....  18S7 
....  15W 

1479 


Brann,  la 
ISOtl. 
Edinburgh... 

Brtangcn... 
>j«llnt(en.... 

F.upatoriB   17.M 

Kydikubnen. 

Fano   bVtt-18 

Fun>  (J.  E.)   lt>«7 

Ferrara  U.  !>}..  1477 
Dm  Rossi,  lit  Tuixmraiihin 

Hit  nn-Fi  i  rarit  nri, 

Parma,  I7S0. 


Fratttktr   I5tr-i6si 

Fmnkfort-on-the- 

Miiln  <J.  E.I...  1512 
Frniikfiirtini-lhe- 

(Mer  U.  E.I  ...  I.V.](?I.16T7- 

Fn-lbiinr   U6I  St 

nirtii   nan  \7M) 

StclnMiiiii'lili-r,  Hi  Air.  /Ji'W. 
XUIl.  lllr^i-r;. 

l.alaU  • 

•  o  lsnmr   Irt»9 

'.Vim it..    1.W4 

BMKNI   I5|il 

(ibwn   I7TA,  14 

GJajmi   isto 

lii'iritz   IS.t* 

<iiith«   KltJ 

OAftlMtfCM   17C: 

QtDdnn   t;ss- 

Br0MlN0eN   KiTii 

i;iiit»nc|i..v   1M7 

(iiiailabijiirn   |4M 

tittstrow   ISM 

llwrflin    1515 

lliurue   ITTtt- 

Hiillvrsladt   1KM 


Hallr   iTtn  IB 

FrMidenthal.  A  »»  ■<'  r  HeU 
mat  il"»m  Mi  nrfr In- 
rnkjifl. 

Haintsirx   15*7- 

lirunwuld.  llamliurgn 
Drutucht  J mli  n.  pp.  153. 


.'-K-lmi.-hnelder.  //r?.r.  nOil. 
UX  1S5,  suppl.:  Idfm.  cat. 

j*wj.  No.  asi. 


Inowrazlaw. 

i  tsr>  sr. 

•lws 

Jena  

1H75 

IStO 

..  1710  26 

Fn-udenthal.  Au*  iter  Hel- 
mut M<me*  Mr  nilclt- 
mi/nm. 


Jnluinm-stiunT. 
.1  >  iFkiirtr.  iKtw-rv- 

Jozcfuv  

Kale  

KalUw  , 

Kmrny  Qf,  J.) 
Kill  


•istr 

.  1S55 
.  1820 
.  l~M 
.  lMt»-10 
.  1«M 
.  1700 


Ktinm   17W7- 

Ki'MilBSbcnt   1759 

Kopmit   1S1H 

Korelz   1770- 

Kiaditv  K-U- 
IMtui  hi  i. 

Kn-menetz   1S05- 

Kmuwriiin   1«37 

Kupll   1796 

Kuru  t'tMwiif  ...  1597 

Indie   1S05 

LaKZow   1814 

I^-irtMirn   IflWi- 

Vetpnie   i.vts- 

Li-lria   U92-94 

l^-nitierv   1810 

LriKlrn   1.528-1756 

 *IS79 


  1824 

l^wln.  Gmchtclitc  ili-r  Ju- 
tlm  In  Ltmfl,  pp.  15)  154, 
Plnne.  1904. 
ti«md..n  (J.  E.l..»1711- 

Ullirrk   USD 

I.llblln  (J.  E.I...  1550.515-74 

Frksibpnr,  Zur  (HfM-hichte 

llrr  llrlirUinchrn  Tuy-t- 
arai>h(r  in  LuUliii.  era- 


1798 
152B 


l.unrrillr  

Lyek  

I.tlniif  

Mmlra*  

.Woil  riff. 

Mil  Bib-burn-  

Miinnhrtin  

• 

Mimtuu  <J.  E.I. 


Zunx,  X.  G.  pp.  24!i  2MII. 
MarburK. 

Mayenre  ...  \n£i- 

Mecklenbunc. . . .  1734 


lore 
185.1 
11478  80 
151.1  14 
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'iqK  rr-r 

p;M    ?J  lijIJWJl 


nnn?  nun«  ^d-i  • :  nrr  13-13 


I"  : 


1  :  I    y  • 


I 


tw  rajo^  rnpa-jmwj    rrari  "7^  W  *#Z=nP0  PT?  DStffWfr 
DTP„nw  p3?3ai  «rr^  W9  *02  rcr*?«ei  '5;  «r.t?^ 


'2  tvutfT1*}        «tjl  *T1 

P"n 

rr?n  Vpc.  j  rvn  r>v^a  ^33  or  nvr  n"nn  Sua  a  .tv-j 
L—  Vuoa  mc  kS»  un  zpy 


%  aatf  pjw  v*n  a,nF 

jto)  ch55W  nnfao  cipn?  cm?  siui  wis 
.■jnr;  tt'-j  -pip'  r;.n»  '3  »P3  .  C*"iy»  :  ami 
S3©W  JfrjP  <ppmi  ?-:'37  ';p .  *3?»p)  TT'S 
:  otfii  'r  rti 1313  mri  =r3  <:-;rr:  ii1  w  "?3D 
03-«  crtpw  enmo?  .  nwre  nwm  (;) 
j'u?  rif"p  rfr  'b'l  P'jcn?  nvsi  wnft  is  ?pj>» 
vc:~  r>:ri  c*"v  t:  ;>;«7  psi  p»  ispcvcinVn 
ft;'?  is  jpnipsnrn  jsn  jrv  ojid  ptfPOTOQ 
nft?  r^:rrrlS  now  vc.  .i"nis  «jr>  pi»os  jdw 

r 7-;r  irrnrrrv75rft  ynte  'aiw  rwnte ojn  ?ns  on*  oc  O'nr^sa  3?V>i  pi3t»»3  cina 
ra91  nruD 

pi  \l5  1"?  W  lVjl  »>38!  'JfW  '533  iJoE  5^  E'cl.*'  fcrjj  P*n  •->■»  «*U  pi  p-^rr:  jrr  r*i  fi?t  l»Jjn  «S  »t:  -.•!» 
■iwi  1—-   .  Vj'ioi  *3J  (t)  I  C*5C10  Vt'.t  06  *3  cn*    OTJ  (»)  :  «>s  »>•!»•>«  I"ist>i 1    ^  t-tj-n  fa» 

•:  Sfirc*  rW!  r  rjni?  cccro  V»  oioc  csa  -psi  oo»  -rfrj  c»  .-"Jbi  me  cniii  oirirrb  aw  rsia-tc  o«cicoi 
t*o  r-3:i  insi  a'pp'ra  ocb  mt  j>w  •»  »i  -ire; '»  >»  01  ^  16  3'*  pl»  -roiii  im)5  piij<  r?  fti 
oo;srs'  ;,_t^  "r:  >s  rw  ros  nral  r»T*  '33n  sT3j;r  o-t  .  -ui  ru'n*  -330  (•) :  w  \nt>  6)t  vn  nensns 
po'p:  "3 jet  orpe  rss  rs^c  '-.3  m'S  y-7  froi  3rt  -pi  >s  psJj  cm  is*t  3«e  vx  -jcb  -ryo  btm  ci:rb  tisr  Wi  ca 

*m  nro    •  jvyrmvo 

ps  6>  i "3  .  '33  (3)  :fitnijj23t         (f**       TTir  7r.'i3iE;r',5',B.D,-'»r  :rnrtB  ]c>n 

COSfljkO  cti.toc  ift-ic  'powi  mf'  ste  psna  6*3  oa  "3  c-ppiro  <w  yjnj? .  ♦pp'rt  (t)  nTS-new  :znt> 
.ores  p  .  '131  (>)  :  3ixci  osis  \n:z  ?c  lr  r>  mr  003J .  ni-w  :  ;--  £r?  to  ..-ruvue  (<i :  c  pirw  cs-;n 
rtcs;  *3St*  ;-B3nc  p  oin»  3nb  onsi  .iu»S  1b  oTsm  :  p       .      :(t*3  ^ptrr)  xJ  ^r>'  ij>3 

ihr  *:6  >o  ctjc?'  .  cr»rj3  nte1  3CA  >»  o<3CD  .  a  ciSan  nm      csio .  jjtj  c*7)!TO  c'niDT  p 


ibtii  it*  :srar  urr 
tni .  nra  o*pm  p: 
1*  ij'i'D  ort  rv 
rmn  cn3  to>3  cj: 
C'-rnori  3*1  -to  ■ 
•jds  rcV)  pto»  n 
irrn  j"ia  3p  -awv 

nnn  a'wn  'Jen  T 


•nasi  vocm  ^kw  >3*u 
*  r.nmKi  cr-Tif  'jnm  'a> 
>pn  D'3Tnn  Mi-yn  dj'obV 
v-*id  Snc  'ppn  w9 
.i  ^1  rwn  rrrm  37 
mrt  .  riTYini  (*) :  mm 
r»ci  ma>gn  mj\r*n  '3jr» 
MO  rsn  in>c  nr*  3'moi 
t^ri'  Tcca  -jrjn  mpo  c» 
naVr  crm-  vn  33«  m» 


0-p?pT4  Dii<:w  op^D  "T  "j  an  I'^'P  T'O 


conn  rra 

iw  ;nitp'i  o'ii  sn  "t7=Kt  it  cvi  nj^  ~i  ■v1?px3ij'  ct-k 

i';^;se»7  pc  .'i^fn  en;  "j  a?""  rrr((i  ;'k     ;^7ij "! 
i"J3J  "I  •?  ni?  "TtP1?  1  "'I  ■  b1"1?  1t?  ra7??r  '1 !"! 
.  rrrt  *n  p*  rt?*«7''  b?  CKJ  3',,,  "T? l'1?  i71:^ 
RM*r|  (ft»-ujrt  m  prt  pna  iw  r^jW]  WnHj  i*?"1! 
K"i  ra  |733"»j  o*j  iri  ^-aicj  |«if«  ce?T  ;t .  c*j  ;w 


^TJTMn  pe  ^jnp  jjkhiv  a'1'  ^  D3>«to 

mrri|  mum  'asri  •  :  r«  Tar  dim  tt  anpp  jik  pa-i  ijis  axn  i>;c\i      T|  pr«  an;  C2,.'3 

M 


w\  1  ji'iiH  1  .  _  iv   i)  urn  I  1  w  >y|^  Jin  jiy  ^  uip  wrwt<  'y,^ j;  '■•     »  I  f  — 

K'i  iik  rs  -  •3^  row  *i  "5  «Ta  IVl^P*  ,0,,1J  *)w  I3'"" sv-  rt<  c'" -1D 
p^Rriipii|S^;w3'i3w  taW^.P  T^-T"  «:?v'.i?;5 ;vv-r'n  W  ^  a,J"3 
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Me.lzblb.ah   1817-18 

JJ.-m.-l   IWIl 

mi-u  im 

tar  ly.  RrMM  Orientate. 

III.  209  r(  *r.,..  283  rf  «'/. 

Mexblrleh   1»« 

Mi-/kir..f   1791)  95 

Milan   llf-li 

Mlnkovnk   1790  IWI! 

Mill  n.upolla. 

Nina. 

Minsk   1807- 

M.*lill.-f-.m-th.-. 

Dnlrpcc   is£5 

M1*titl.-f-.m-lb«- 

..  1798- 

STKHleh   1*» 

Munkai-z. 

s»irv -sunny 

Nuta   iwk 

Ncubol  I.S'ovy- 

  178*98 

  i::»MU 

New  V.»rk   ismi 

Newark . 

Mk<il»burv   n«i7 

Xui  tmlM  ry  —  1599 

O-b-wa   1*45 

(Mi   MM  35 

SIHns.-hnelU.-r.  Oil.  Ii'«H. 
S...  »*\. 
Of.-n  l  we  Buila- 

p.-st>. 

oir.-iiiwii  i7u 

OleXDllZ   17HOU7 

I  Inin   MM 

orfcik-'l   1717  19 

Ortona   W9 

(Mr.*   1794  96 

Ort.„<(   1<"» 

Pa-ina   IM  mo 

Paks. 

P»rfc.(J.F..»...;;ia",I«9 

/"<irmil   18145 

Pawn  alk. 

Pnaro  U.  E.l...  I.W7  27 
Philadelphia.... '1*14 
PMUppopoib. . . .  1898 

PMrkow   1*77- 

Plove  ill  Saivu 
(J.  E.)   1475 

PlNl   I  Sill 

rituiuirir  • 

IMctbrvJ.-tz   mm-lwH 

PiMijfum.-. 

Polnnnojre         ISO  »i 

Pnnlt/nul        if  in 

PortUk   I7M-W 

l'os»'n   IHitl 

I'nuriK-   1512 

Mn  '/.■    pi-  sni-»m 

Prrabtirjr.   1*49 

Pnxwnll/  il*n«»- 

tiu>   n»e 

W.-tss.-.  in  ItntUUaU  «frr 
QtMtt»ch<tfl  tlr*  Arktr- 
tutu*.  USt,  pp.  3«rf  *■</. 

HU.Izl- 

  1811  25 

l!.-«vl   1475 

lllir.1   1852 

Klmlnl  U.  K.<...  1521  2fi 
Iliva  ill  Trcnlo 

(I.  r..\  ISM* 

lami-ily.  Krriir  ftrfentole; 
Sli-liiM-hii.-liler.  ffebr. 
Bihl.  rtL  113  114. 
RWHlhi'lrn   1757 

caniii.iv.  r.r.  iii.  :m. 

<3.  E.I          1518,  «- 

81 


ll<ml«ek   l<t3T 

Kotlenlatu   1857 

Kuxtrlluk   1894 

.Sabbion.Ha          1 5SI  38 

IK-  It.wM,  Annate  Tyi>»- 
(7»vi(.(.ir(.  lt*B. 

Sailai'.ira   189 

Sal.il   13153  87.1«tt4 

-1.  l/.Ut». 

St.  ivt.-n.lwiy...  1818 

Sallnuiai-i   l.'.l.VliiV. 

Salon  hn   1515 

San  Fram-lM-o 
Ramjrvo  1875 

S*-ii*li<inr. 

SMiniivim. 

Siiitimhai   1851 

Sbklov   1783 

Sli.lik.-wlU   1897 

shmita   1 7ft!  98 

Snnrrui   UK7 

s.  ill  a   1*93 

MlBfSU. 

8.*irlllo  U.  1483-i» 

Sorvl    1764 

gtadt   Isiii 

St.-ltin    IM 

Stnudiurv   1 901 

Stutttpiri   1724 

8u.tzilk.»T   179s  1KW 

W.-lnl»rv.  /Mr  /fffcrBI. 
,eh<  Drncttftrtt  In  Suit- 
iMirh.  I'XV-l&t,  Frank- 
furt. 1HM. 

SuwMlkt   1*1 

szlirel. 

Tunnhaun-Ii   1593 

ivrl-n.    In  Mimalwhrift 
OsTfii.  xlv.  XKl.r  «o. 

Tanv>|"'l   '*14 

Tiirnov   18flii 

nteaRM   I*n 

WWicr.  In  Mowtlmhrift, 
X1I.S73  ti 
Thoni. 

Trt«-«i   IM 

Trlno   1525 

TQI.IiiKt-n   1512 

Etmta   its'* 

T.mn  1591 

Turk-.   17153 

Uugmr   I5iV4 

f'j>iwi/ii   I6S5 

VtrreM    I«V>7 

VenUf  •15I7-.W.  fit 

Venma   I«»t-I«ai 

vi.-nna   1827 

Walt/.-n  Mste 

WanibUvk   17I8» 

Grunwal.l.  //<tra/»urtj* 
fkulM-hr  Jml.  H. 
VVnrwiw   17l»l- 

Wrkrlnhirf   l'«» 

WeiiRniv   17W 

wiiky  iKorno),  .*lstt5  Itn 
Hllmeralorr....  1870  I73tl 
Fn-lniann.    />(r  Anmfitn 
drr  Driichnvi  fa  WO- 
mendotf,  in  Barttjief,i 
Frutorhrifl. 
VVIIna   1799 

irmtnbav ....  1521-87 

Uaucb.  in  .4/<.H<lfw/lrt/f. 
11»M. 

Worm   IW 

Wilrzlmrif   IfSI 

Yiinwlav. 

Zainiini   1482  s7 

Zaxlav   lSlirr 

Zbllonilr   18IM-5 

Zolkl.-v   HS93- 

ZQIllrhau  1728 

Zurich   1546 


II.  Charact«»ri«tic« :  There  arc  in  all  four 
chief  forms  in  which  Hebrew  letters  are  printeii: 
the  square;  the  llasht.  the  WeiberteuUch.  so  called 
because  it  was  usiil  for  the  "^e'enah  u  Ue'euah" 
read  by  women;  and  finally  the  cursive,  imitating 
the  handwriting  used  for  business  and  other  cone- 

spomlence.    The  first  three  i.p|Murtd 
Form      as  early  as  the  beginning  of  Hebrew 
of  Letters.  ly|>ogniphy   (see  Inci  naiu  i.a)  ;  the 

fourth,  only  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
mainly  in  books  on  business  training,  Writtag-bnuka in 
this  ciiaracler being  pnalucetl  at  Amsterdam  in  I7i">. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Hebrew  printing  frnrn 
its  beginning  was  the  different  si/.es  in  which  the 
characters  were  printed,  the  Tor  of  Piove  ill  SooCO, 
147 •"».  already  showing  three  forms.  This  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  commentatorial  character  of  rabbinic 
literature,  the  commentary  naturally  being  printeii 
in  a  smaller  type  than  the  text,  ami  the  supercom- 
mentary  in  a  still  smaller  one.  and  the  index  to  both 
in  a  yet  more  miniiic  type.  Such  a  difference  of  types 
soon  led  to  the  arrangement  by  which  the  texl  was 
printed  in  the  center,  with  the  commentaries  in 
concentric  arrangement  around  it.  This  plan  ha*  been 
employed  with  increasing  elaboration ;  and  in  the 
ItSt  rahbb,iit:  Bible  printed  by  the  firm  of  yVhrif- 
gicsserat  Warsaw  no  less  than  thirty  two  commen- 
taries are  included,  many  of  which  are  on  a  single 
paire.  In  the  beginning  this  arrangement  sim- 
ply followed  that  of  the  ordinary  medieval  manu- 
scripts in  which  commentaries  occurred.  To  fill 
spares  that  would  otherwise  remain  empty  recourse 
was  had  to  the  use  of  letters  of  crenter  w  idth,  the 
■O  Cftlltxl  "  lilt,  re  dilatibiles  "  ;  but  in  early  prints  the 
tirsit  letter  of  the  following  word  wasoftin  inserted  in- 
stead. Sheet-marks  and  pagination  were  only  grad- 
ually Introduced  ;  they  were  almost  invariably  in  lle- 
brew  letters  priutcd  on  the  recto  only;  each  second 
page  was  numbered,  the  reference  to  the  two  sides 
(pages)  of  the  sheet  being  by  alef.  bit,  nowadays 
represented  by  a,  b ;  e.g.,  11.  K.  10b;  R.  H.  17a (Isaiah 
Berlin  tried  to  introduce  the  full  point  and  colon,  but 
without  much  success).  The  pagination  of  the  Tal- 
mud was  established  by  Bomlierg.  the  arrangement 
of  whose  pages  has  been  followed  in  all  sub-ieijiient 
editions.  Vowel-points  and  accents  occur  for  the 
most  part  only  in  Bibles  and  prayer  books,  ami 
divisions  of  chapter  and  verse  in  the  Bible  only 
rarely  till  later  times. 

The  paper  of  the  early  prints  is  generally  good ;  that 
of  the  eighteenth  c.-ntnry  usually  the  opposite ;  the 

issues  of  Filrth,  Cracow,  and  Itodel- 
Paper  and  heim  are  generally  distinguished  by 
Format,     their  foxy  paper.    White  paper  was 

generally  used,  but  the  Oppi-nhcimcr 
Collection  contained  fifty-seven  volumes  on  blue, 
seven  on  green,  two  on  yellow,  and  a  Hagga- 
dah  on  red  paper.  Rubrics  are  printed  in  red  in 
a  work  issued  at  Freiburg  in  1  .%S4.  Amsterdam 
printers  sometimes  print  red  on  white;  I)eiuanl  at 
Newark  on  varicolored  paper.  Large-paper  edi- 
tions occur  rather  frequently,  and  parchment  was 
used  for  special  copies,  the  Oppenhciincr  collection 
having  fifty  one  of  these,  and  mnny  of  the  copies  of 
the  Bologna  Tefillah  of  1537  being  printed  on  that 
material,  though  one  on  excellent  paper  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  Sulzberger  collection  at  New  York. 
Ail  kinds  of  format  occur  from  tlie  earliest  limes, 
but  the  folio  and  quarto  were  eliietly  used,  the  oc- 
tavo und  duodecimo  being  employed  mainly  in 
prayer-books.  In  the  Oppenhcimer  collection  the 
proportions  of  the  various  sizes  were  as  follows: 

Ff.lto   LOOS      Octavo  901 

Vuart..   1.340      IHiwJeclUK.   33U 

Strange  to  say.  one  of  the  most  bulky  of  Hebrew 
books  was  also  one  of  the  earliest,  Aviceuuu's 
"Canon."  with  826  folio  pages;  this,  however,  is 
now  far  exceeded  by  the  Bnbli  with  its  2,947  |wges 
in  one  volume  (Bcrdychcv.  1HU4). 

The  Leghorn  prints  were  at  times  in  oblong  form, 
while  the  recent  Aden  productions  are  of  the  same 
form,  but  with  the  longer  side  at  the  buck.  For  vari- 
ations of  the  Title-Pages  see  Jew.  Encyc.  xii.  154. 
and  for  ornamentations  see  the  article  PkintkhV 
Marks,  To  those  mentioned  in  the  latter  article  the 
following  may  Ik?  added :  Ashkcnazi  (Safcd,  1587), 
lion  with  two 
tails;  IJat-Shelw 
(Salonica),  half 
lion,  half  tug  In; 
Mayer  hen  Jacob 
(Venice),  ele- 
phant; Contl 
(  C  r  e  m  o  n  u ), 
shield,  angel, 
eagle;  Abra- 
ham b.  David 
(Talmud  Torah, 
Salonicn,  1710), 
three  crowns; 
Koelner  (Frank- 
fort •  on  -  the- 
Main),  imperial 

eagle:  De  Lan- 
noy  (Offenbach*,  nest  of  bird  with  flowers;  Aaron 
Lipmau  (Sulzbuch).  tree,  crab,  flsh,  and  serpent: 
Bbabbetbal  Bass  (Dyhernfurth ),  two  bars  of  music. 

The  idea  of  representing  the  title-page  of  a  book 
as  a  door  with  portals  appears  to  have  attracted 
Jew  ish  as  well  hs  other  printers.  The  fashion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  started  at  Venice  about  1521, 
whence  it  spread  to  Constantinople.  Bomberg  used 
two  pillars  in  his  "  Miklol  "  of  1545,  and  this  was 
imitated  at  Cracow  and  Lublin.  These  pillars  are 
often  supported  by.  or  support,  figures,  draped  or 
undraped,  as  in  the  "Tozc'ot  Hayyim"  of  Cracow 
(c.  1593).  A  Mahzor  of  Cracow  (1619)  has  a  flying 
angel  of  death,  while  the  Pirke  H,  Eliezer  of  Con- 
stantinople (1640)  has  a  centaur  and  siren.  The  tree 
with  the  shield  of  David  supported  by  two  lions  ap- 
pears first  in  the  Sabbionetta  prints,  and  is  imitated 
by  other  symbolic  figures,  as  the  eagle  in  the  Am- 
sterdam Sclihot  of  1677.  These  decorations  of  the 
title-page  led  later  to  illustrations  within  the  work 
itself,  the  first  of  these  being  in  the 
Colophon  -Mashal  ha-?ndinoni."  Soncino.  1491. 
and  The  "  Yosippon  "  and  other  works  of 
Titlo-Page.  a  historical  character  were  favorite  re- 
ceptacles for  rather  crude  illustrations 
of  this  kind,  as  wen?  also  the  Passover  Hacgadot.  in 
which  even  maps  of  the  Holy  Land  were  printed 
(see  Haooauaii). 


The  place  und  date  of  printing,  us  also  the  name  of 
the  printer,  were  generally  expiessed  in  Comh-hons. 
hut  in  later  times  were  also  placed  on  the  title-page. 
The  day  of  the  week  i9  often  indicated  by  refer 
cures  to  Biblical  texts,  having  in  view  the  lucky 
character  of  Tuesday  as  a  beginning  day  (see 
WKKK).  The  date  is  also  of  ten  made  known  by  a  text 
(see  CHBONookam).  The  omission  of  letters  in  these 
dales  often  leads  to  confusion  (Zunz.  "  Da t cube 
stimmungeii,"  in  "G.  S."  i. );  and  the  place  of  publi- 
cation does  not  always  coincide  with  that  of  printing. 
Even  the  place  of  printing  has  sometimes  to  be 
checked,  as  frequently  German  printers  attempted 
to  claim  the  style  anil  authority  of  Amsterdam,  and 
those  of  Furth  jMWsed  themselves  off  as  coming 
from  Sulzbach.  The  placcof  printing  was  sometimes 
omitted  in  order  to  evade  the  censor. 

Information  is  often  given  in  these  colophons  as 
to  the  size  of  the  office  and  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  therein  und  the  cluiracter  of  their  work. 

In    the  larger 
offices  there 
would    be  n 
master  printer 
("ba'al  mad- 
pis"),  who  was 
sometimes  iden- 
tical   with  the 
proprietor  of 
the  ..(lice  (  'btt-al 
ha  defus").  The 
actual  printer 
was  nailed 
"  mad  pis,  "  or 
sometimes  "  mc- 
hokek."  The 
muster  printer 
was  occasional 
lv  assisted  by  a  manager  or  factor  ("  inizih  al  ha- 
defus").   Besides  these  there  was  a  compositor 
("  mezurcf "  or  44  mesadder  "),  first  mentioned  in  the 
"Leahon  Limmudim"  of  Constantino 
Printers.    ple(1542),    Many  of  these  compositors 
were  Christians,  as  in  the  workshop 
of  Juan  di  Gara.  or  at  Frankfort-on  the- Main,  or 
sometimes  even  proselytes  to  Judaism  (see  above). 
Finally,  good  proof-readers  or  correctors  for  the 
press  were  always  indispensable.    They  were  called 
"  mncgihim."    Notwithstanding  their  help,  a  list  of 
errata  was  often  necessary,  one  of  thenirliest  occur- 
ring in  a  German  Mahzor  produced  at  Salonicn  in 
1563. 

Up  to  the  nineteenth  century  nil  work  was  nat  urally 
hand-work,  and  printing  was  comparatively  slow. 
It  took  nearly  a  whole  year  for  the  Soncinos  to  print 
off  638  folio  pages,  while  sixty  years  later  Gins 
tininui  printed  190  paces  of  Maimonides'  letters  in 
seven  days. 

For  the  injury  done  to  the  correctness  of  the  text 
by  the  censors  before  and  even  after  printing,  sn- 
CKXSoiisiiir  ok  Hkiikew  Books.  The  existence  of 
censors  in  Italy.  Germany,  and  Poland  rendered  the 
works  printed  previous  to  1554  (the  date  of  the 
Ferrara  conference  on  this  subject)  of  cspecinl  vnlue 
for  the  text,  though  care  was  taken  by  the  Jews 
themselves  before  that  date  not  to  offend  Chris- 


o#>  qjtfrp      rm  ryfi  iafr»  vrpj  fttf 

jm  *p  2#tix  rrps  -nrr  759  rn  2*nK 

tt^rns*  tr$r$  03  iff*  nbn*  L^rfe  ^pro? 
n^lj  b^sarrjo  "wrjj??  K^n*f?  'fp&n  enr  hfc 

Fmtn  the  U-ttertu  Dltile,  Vienna.  INK. 
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tiau  prejudices  too  much  by  printing  the  more  out- 
spoken passages.  In  a  measure  Jews  hud  their  own 
censorship  in  the  form  of  Approbations  ("haska- 
mot  "),  without  Which  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  no  book  whs  considered  altogether 
respectable.  These  approbations  weresomctimcsac- 
compnuicd  by  special  privileges,  as  when  the  rabbis 
of  Venice  issued  a  decree  against  any  one  buying  a 
certain  book  except  from  the  printer;  and  the  par- 
nasiiu  of  Amsterdam  had  the  right  of  inflicting  a 
fine  for  the  infringement  of  the  copyright  of  any- 
one whom  they  favored.  In  the  case  of  the  Frank- 
fort Talmud  imperial  permission  was  found  neces- 
sary to  produce  it. 
Of  the  cost  of  printing  in  early  times  little  is 

known.  The  *Y«- 
?er  T»b"  of  Venice 
O">»T-100C>  cost  a 
thousand  florins  to 
print,  while  the 
thirty-six  pages  of 
the  "Zore  la  Nefash" 
(?)  of  Venice  (1019) 
cost  as  much  as 
twenty-five  ducats. 
Joseph  Witzenhau- 
sen  got  four  I  balers 
a  sheet  for  the  Ju- 
dwo-German  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  pub- 
lished by  Athias.  In 
the  early  days  300 
copies  of  a  work  were 
sufficient.  Thisnum- 
ber  of  the  Psalms 
with  K  i  tn  Hi  (1477) 
was  printed;  so,  too, 
of  the  "Yofek  Ra- 
zon,"  while  of  the 
"  Torat  Hcsed  ■  only 
20(1  came  Into  exist- 
ence. For  the  meth- 
ods adopt ed  in  selling 
hooks  sir  the  article 

BooK-TltADK. 

Turning  to  the  technical  side  of  Hebrew  printing,  it 
has  to  Is-  remarked  that  in  the  justification  of  Hebrew, 
wide  spacing  is  to  be  preferred,  and  that  the  vowels 

and  accents  have  to  be  justified  in  a 
Technique  separate  line  after  the  consonants  have 
of  Hebrew  been  set  up.    The  wide  spacing  is 
Printing,    rendered  necessary  by  the  fact,  that 

hyphens  can  not  be  used  in  ordinary 
Hebrew  printing,  though  in  modem  works  this  use 
is  creeping  in.  To  fill  out  spaces,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  extended  letters,  "alef,"  "he,"  "bet," 
"lamed."  "mem,"  and  " taw,"  are  used. 

In  ordinary  Hebrew  printing  "the  compositor  Ite- 
gins  as  he  does  with  English,  by  wiling  the  char- 
acters at  the  left  hand  of  his  copy,  turning  the  nicks 
of  his  type  inward  to  face  the  composing  rule. 
When  the  line  has  Iteen  spaced  and  justified  ...  it 
is  turned  in  the  stick"  (De  Vinne.  "Modern  Meth- 
od! of  Book  Composition."  p.  245,  New  York,  1904), 
The  arrangement  of  cases  for  Hebrew  varies  in 
different  offices,  but  the  accompanying  illustration 
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Hebrew  Upper  and  Lower  Cases. 


shows  that  generally  adopted.  The  characters  and 
poiuts  most  used  arc  in  the  lower  case;  accents, 
broad  or  extended  letters,  and  letters  with  points 
are  in  the  upper  case. 

The  difficulty  of  Hebrew  printing  for  persons  not 
accustomed  to  the  language  consists  in  the  great 
similarity  of  some  of  the  letters,  as  "he,"  "bet," 
and  "taw,"  "dalet"  and  "resh,"  "shin"  and 
"sin."  and  other  letters  only  distinguished  by  a 
dot.  representing  the  dagesh.  Final  "lie"  and  final 
"zade"  also  are  sometimes  confounded,  w  hile  their 
hair-lines  often  tend  to  break  off  during  press- 
work.  The  contrast  of  the  shaded  portions  of  the 
letters  with  the  hair-lines  is  perhaps  the  most  marked 
type-founder's  characteristic  of  Hebrew  as  compared 

with  Human  type,  in 
which  hair-lines  are 
avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  The  actu- 
al forms  of  the  letters 
have  changed  little 
since  the  first  appear- 
ance of  matrices  in 
Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  tend- 
ency is  rather  toward 
making  the  letters 
smaller  in  size  and 
squarer.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  type 
of  this  kind  is  that 
of  Filipowski.  It  is 
said  that  compositors 
unfamiliar  with  He- 
brew tend  to  set  type 
more  accurately, 
though  more  slowly, 
owing  to  the  extra 
care  they  devote  to 
following  copy.  Few- 
ordinary  printing  es- 
tablishments have 
Hebrew  type,  and  on 
the  rare  occasions 
when  it  is  necessary 


to  use  it  it  is  customary  to  borrow  it  from  an  < 
lishment  with  a  more  "varied  outfit  of  types,  or  to 
have  the  type  set  up  in  such  an  establishment,  the 
whole  matter  cast,  and  transferred  Itodily  ns  a  sin- 
gle type  into  the  text.  Christian  printers  handle  only 
the  Square  letter,  Raahi  and  cursive  always  being  set 
up  bj*  Jewish  typesetters. 

With  regard  to  the  works  which  have  been 
turned  OUt  by  Hebrew  printers  during  the  last  450 
years,  it  would  be  interesting  to  determine  approxi- 
mately their  Dumber  and  character.  During  the  first 
ipiartcr  of  the  century  in  which  incu- 
nabula were  produced  (147.Vl.VHi)  100 
Hebrew  works  were  issued,  at  the  rate 
of  four  per  annum.  During  the  next 
forty  years  (1500-40)  about  440  were 
issuid  (M.  Schwab,  in  "  Ix>s  Incuna- 
bles  Orientaux."  enumerates  480  up  to  this  period) 
averaging  eleven  per  annum.  During  the  next  t  wo 
periods  from  1540  to  1732  a  rough  estimate  would 
give  the  number  of  works  at  6.005;  namely,  Bibles, 


Produc- 
tivity of 
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710;  Targum.  70;  Talmud.  590.  ritual,  1,000;  anon- 
ymous, 350;  Juda-o-Gcrman,  385;  and  worksof  spe- 
cific authors,  3.500— un  average  of  about  thirty  - 
three  works  issued  per  annum.  During  the  160 
years  since  the  last -mentioned  date  the  production 
has  rapidly  increased,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  numbers.  Some  indication  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  gradually  increased  number  of  Hcbtiw 
works  mentioned  in  the  various  sources  as  follows: 


Dale.         Hebrew  Books. 


h. 

9. 
10. 


11. 
1-'. 

8: 

15. 


sliabl"  that  n:.>,    HI 

Bartolocci   HIM 

J.  C.  Wolf   1733 

Azulal  I  1790 

Oppenhelmer   1820 

Stelnarhnelder,  "Hebr.l  i<k»ljw 

Blbl."  (  l**1-*-- 

Steln*chnelder   ISflO 

ram.   iw 

Zrdner  1  IH67 

Benjacoh  (including/ 

manuscript*  and  refer-  >  Isni 

(•Dees)  ) 

Llppe  (Tola.  I.  and  11.1  

Van  straalen   1HW 

ZeiUln   1HB5 

Uppe  (vol.  III.,  addenda!..  1899 

fto'>l")   1904 


2.200 
\.m 

2.KI2 

3,527 

4.221 

2.0P4 

5.232 
»..'W0 
5,220 
{  14.978 
-  really  about 
I  (HO 

1.210 
11.100 

a,<H3 

87* 


Wiener's  list  promises  to  run  to  17,000.  If  one 
may  judge  from  tbc  numbers  given  by  him.  and 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  average  recorded 
by  Stelnsehneidcr  between  I860  nnd  1880.  at>out  100 
per  annum,  is  at  best  only  a  minimum,  having  been 
recently  largely  increased,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  20,000  volumes 
have  been  produced  during  the  last 
period.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  tho  Asiatic  Museum  of  8t.  Peters- 
burg, containing  the  largest  Hebrew  collection  in 
the  world,  has  no  less  than  30.000  volumes,  of  which 


Number 
of  Hebrew 


L  Bibles  

2.  Bible  Commentaries.  

8.  Taknud  

4.  Talmud  Commentaries  

5.  MfUlodolofry  

6.  ('odea  

7.  Code  Comnientarle*  

9.  Rea|>u( UMl  

Hi.  Liturgy  

II.  Mldrnah  and  Yalkol  

IS.  Sermons  

13.  (abata  

14.  (irammarand  Dictionaries-  

15.  History.  Areheohary.  and  Memoirs. 
IB.  (ie<)irra|iliT  and  Travel*  In  Palestine 
17.  Poetrv.  Crltklsm 
1M.  Mm  

19.  Tbeoliary  und  Po 

20.  Elblos  

21.  Educational  

22.  Pinion  


510 r- 
730» 
700 


wlcat. 


520 

ijm 

150 
450 
400 
450 

.120 

■'770 
ISO 


I  •  •  « 


794 

are 

27  - 
♦47 

;«« 

sb 

8»| 
380 
5K7 
Ml 
ASM 
1.231 
292 
585 
2«0 
449 
430 
311-1 

BID 

(MX 


5.000  are  written  in  Juda-o-German  and  Yiddish. 
The  Jerusalem  National  Library  (founded  by  Cha- 
r.anowic7.)in  ltKI2 had 22.233  volumes,  10,900of  them 
Hebrew  ("Ha-Meliz."  1902.  No.  259).  The  British 
Museum  in  1807  had  nearly  the  same  number.  It 
would  be  of  interest  to  compare  the 


which  these  various  works  are  Included,  with  the 
relative  uumber  of  volumes  contained  in  these  two 
collections  (see  preceding  table). 

It  would  be  still  more  interesting  to  determine  the 
actual  works  ami  editions  of  them  which  go  to  make 
up  the  20.01)0  or  so  separate  works  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  Hebrew  presses  up  to  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Unfortunately  Hebrew 
bibliography  is  not  in  such  a  state  that  this  could 
be  done  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  but  a  con- 
siderable number  of  subject  lists  have  been  made 
from  which  a  close  approximation  can  be  given  for 
the  various  branches.  The  sources  from  which  lists 
are  derived  vary  in  thoroughness,  mainly  according 
to  their  date.  Information  from  Keland,  or  the  old 
Oppenheim  catalogue  of  1826.  naturally  does  not  vie 
with  points  ascertained  from  Steinschneider  or  S. 
Wiener,  but  such  as  it  is,  the  following  list  will 
serve  both  as  an  indication  of  Uie  topics  treated  of 
in  Hebrew  literature  and  as  a  guide  to  the  sources  in 
which  the  fullest  account  at  present  known  is  given. 
Occasionally  the  lists  include  sections  of  works 
which  should  not  strictly  be  counted,  as  this  leads 
to  duplication,  and  besides  some  of  the  entries  in- 
clude also  manuscripts.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
items  probably  do  not  more  than  compensate  for  tbc 
omissions  in  the  older  lists.  In  some  few  instances 
no  actual  enumeration  is  accessible,  and  in  these 
cases  the  number  given  by  the  Chazauowicz  collec- 
tion has  been  repeated  as  being  the  closest  approxi- 
mation that  can  now  be  offered.  Altogether  about 
15,380  works  are  thus  accounted  for  out  of  the 
18,000  or  20.000  Hebrew  works  and  editions  that 
have  been  produced. 


Subject. 


I.  Bible*  

Polyglot  .... 

Complete  

Yiddish  

Pentateuch.. 


HapUvrapha.  

Pentateuch  Part* 
Meirlllot  Part*.... 

Psalm*  

Prophets,  add! 
t  tonal. 

Apocrypha  

II.  Bible  Commentaries 

Complete  Bible 

Pentateuch  

Prophets  , 

Hajfloirrapha.. 


No. 


280 
175 

3 
177 

8 

la 
». 

10 
44  ' 

" 
It 


Source. 


rle*. 

Mefrillot  

Muvellancou*.. 
Tnrvuin  

III.  Talmud  

IV.  Talmud  Commenta- 

ries on  separate 
Tractates. 
V.  Meth«lolo|ry. 

Indexes 

H 

VI.  Codes. 

nt 


I  Mi  the  «13  Com- 
mandments. 

VIII.  Novella*.  , 

roskim  

Name*., 

IX. 


214 
30 
62 

" 
KM 
145 

u 

172 
1»K 


90 
237 
310 
IMS 

»rr 
171 


J.lllnek,  "Kontres." 
Jelllnek. "  jUmmt." 
stHnw  hnelder.  "Cat.  Bodl." 
steinschneider.  "Cat.  nodi." 
Jelllnek.  "Kontresl 
bam." 


298  BenJacob.*.r."Hlddushlm." 

347  oppenheim . 

93  Jelllnek.  "Ifontres  Mazklr." 

611  Meratacher.  "Obel  Abr* 
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X.  Uturarjr  

TebJnnol... 
Sellhol  


IIU.  Cabala.  

XIV.  tirainmar  and  !»<• 
Uonarles. 

I/txlmn*  

(.nuiirriur  


XV.  History.  A  rcheol 
OCT,  and  Mem 

History  


Tombstone 
sertptlons. 
Takkanot  


In 


XVI.  Oeojrraphy .. 
Palestine. 


XVIJ.  Poetry.  Criticism... | 
Occasional  Poelrv, 

Letters  I 

Tal«i... 

IMwWirt 
I'm  in.  and  ran>- 

dle*. 
Purlin  Parodies.. 

Drama,  original. 

XVIII.  Science. 


Astronomy. 


XIX.  Theology  and  Po- 
lemic*. 
Ann  <  hrlstlan  IV- 


Future  Lite.. 


Karalib-a. 


XX. 


HasiiHca . . 
Elhl.-s. 


wills.  Ethical... 


Philosophy. 
Proverbs. . . 


XXI.  Educational.. 
XXII.  Fiction  

XXIII.  Periodical*. 

Hebrew  

YlddUh.... 

Ladlno  

Almanac*. . 
Catali  >irues 

XXIV.  — 


XXV.  Ladln.i 


XXVI.  TniiWations,  Mod 
urn. 


No. 


1.544 

isi. 

87  1 

m  \ 
m 

587 
IZi 

104 

588 


Zedner  and 
Oppenhelui. 
op|*-nhelni. 
8.  Wiener. 

dab..'!! 
Jelllnck. 

rash." 
Cbazanowlcz. 
Jelllnek. 

ped." 
Hartolocrl. 
Chaxaiiowiez. 


n-ter 


5B  Wolf 

424  Stelnschnelder,  "Blbl. 


317  Stelnschnelder,  "Ge- 
■chlchts-Lltteratur  der 
Judcn."  1»H. 
Zl  I  Jiw.  EXCTC til. 841-642. 0.V, 


stelnscbneider,  "llebr. 
HIM."  vt.  10. 

z.unz.  "(t.  8." 
8U-lnachni'ldiT,  In  Luncz's 

••  Luab."  |H72. 
Chazanowk-z. 
Benjacob.  MN  "  Shlrlm." 
Benjacob.  s.r.  "  IwroL" 
Henjacob,  ».r.  "Masjaum." 
nppenhetm. 

Stelnschnelder.  In  "  Monata- 
schrlft." 

Stelnschnelder.  Id  "Letter- 
bode." 

Berliner,  "Yeaod  "Olam,"  |>. 

XJIL 
Cbazanowlcz. 

stclnscbnelder.  "Matbema- 
tlk  bel  den  Juden"  (to 
IliVI 


"Lll- 


1IM 
154 

307 

115 

m 

.VI 
3* 

57 
53 

sbo 

271 


-*: 

77  ,  . 

!    ah."  Iffit 
449  Cbazanowlcz 


IR2  Ix-  Roast.  "Blhllotheca  Ju- 
44 


51  , 
:».; 
:»4 

n 

78 
1H4 

MS 

All! 

IW 
191 

.VI 

5- 

4.1 
311 

385 

1IH 

15* 


E.  Abbot.    "Literature  of 

Future  Ufe."  I  KM. 
lMnard  IMS.  IW). 

Stein.  "F.lhlkdcsTalmuds." 
Abraham*.  In  "J.  y.  It." 

4M.  4. 
l>p|»-nhelm. 

Bernstein.  "  Ltvres  Parvml- 
olinnquea."  Warsaw.  1MO. 
Chazauowlcz. 
i  haznuowlcz. 


ltenjacob.  s.r.  "Lubot." 
Zedner. 

Wiener.  "Ylddlah  Litera- 
ture." p.  «l. 

Stelnachnelder.  "Sera- 
l>eiini."  1K4S. 

Kavserllnir.  "Blbl.  E»p.- 
Port.-Jud." 

Jkw.  Encyc.  s.c. 


In  addition  to  the  examples  of  Hebrew  printing 
whieh  are  given  as  illustrations  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle (nil  of  them  being  derived  from  the  Sulzberger 
collection  in  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America  In  New  York  city),  the  volumes  of  Tiik 
Jewish  Encyclopedia  contain  a  litrger  numln-r  of 
reproiluetions  of  Hebrew  typography  than  have 
ever  yet  been  brought  together,  a  list  of  which,  in 
Older  of  place  of  publication,  may  titly  couclude 
this  account. 


Where  Prlnled. 


Date. 


1514 

1044 

1*56 

Amsterdam  

1879 

Amsterdam  .... 

1701 

Amsterdam  .... 

i:m 

Amsterdam  .... 

17*7 

Amsterdam  .... 

Bologna  

Bolmrnu  

IM.a/na  

Brescia  


Pres.  In  

llu<li«|H-st  

Constantinople 
Constantinople. 


CooftaaUnopte 

Constantinople, 

Constantinople. 

Cntiiiw  

Cracow  


Dvhcmf  iirth  

Funu  

Fan..  

Fan.  


Fan.  

Femira  

to'lI'MI  

(•uadalajara.. . . 

Iliuiiberir  -  vor  - 

del   II..  lie.    .  . 

Isnv  

Ivjii  ,, 


Usbofl 
Lbboti. 


I^indon 

Lnbltn... 
I.n  k  ... 
Manilla  . 

Hanina., 


Manilla  

Mantua  


Manlua. 
Nut**... 

Naj.le,... 


Napli  ' 


Nuplea  

KewYortl  .... 

Pars  

Nrl*  

Pi~.aH  

Move  it)  mu  .  ,.. 


Pnunte 
I'nitrite 
Pnik'iii- 
liemno 


KiaMm'im  

ItollM-  

Itotlie  

K>Ni«r  

Sillil'lolletla 

Sal. 'ii  lea  


aacimi 


x. 

HI. 


S-miilio. 
KvtieKto. 


1477 

UK.* 

ism* 

I4'JI 

I4M 

I1MI 
ISM 
1517 


iaa» 
i.vt; 
iit.ii 

1571 

1771 
1KB 
L'ur. 
ISM 

IPC 
ISM 
l-ll.' 

inn 


\;  t; 

I  Ml 
14>5 

list' 

IM 

W* 
l  ">t»i 

IN.". 
1475 
1 1711 

Her.  in' 

lint 
lief,  .re 

I  HI 

I. VII 

1 1-7 

ltv< 

It -11 

IMt 
1MB 
IACI 
lt*«T 
ISM 
UVi 

vm 

IA3R 
IV* 
1 17>  | 

l-tis 
UK" 
I  ISO 
Uxi 

|V.!« 

ISS! 

14*4  ; 

148.-.  | 
J4S5 


Bible  PoljRlot 
Tltle-paee  of 

bon  "  

Tltle-pajfe  of 

"TlWun"    xM 

Tltle-liaBe  of  Bible   ill 

"  Sefer  Razlel  "   x 

PicarL  Ulle-pajre  of  I*enta 

teuch  , 

"  Me'ah  Berakot"  

Title-page  of  mlnutture  Sld- 

dur   xlL 

Tllle-paife  of  Bible   xii. 

M  Ouster  Bible   lx. 

Jacob  b.  Asher.  T"r  trrah 

lluvylm  I  T. 

Psalms  «  lib  Ijlimhl   HI. 

PMlnMWiUl  Pentateuch  >  hi. 

"TeOllol  Latin!"  '  HI. 

Immanuel  h.  Solomon.  "  Me- 

kaliberoi"  1  vi. 

Bible  I  UL 

Karaite  Shtdur  |  x. 

Miilrash  Tllllm  

M<m-s  Ibn  Tllilon.  trana ta- 
ll, ill  of  Malrnouldes'  "Sefer 
ba-Mlzwot"  

Babta  b.  Asher,  "  Kail  ba- 
Kemab  "   tv. 

Elijah  Mlzrabl.  "Mlspar," 
Nmclno   t. 

Mldrash  FJeb  E/kerah   till. 

Mabzor  <Jinlu-.M,enuan) . . .  |  Iv. 

ITInter's  mark  of  Isiuw  b. 
Aaron  Of  PTDHOitl  

reriiallcals  

Ilali.aon.  "Musar  Haskel". 

Judah  ha-Levi.  "  Cuzari ". . . 

Jacob  b.  Asher.  "Arba'  Tu- 
rim  "  

Peiuateurli .. 

Hasdail  rew-aa/'OrAdonal" 
Tltle-| Mlk'e . ,r ' ■  Shef a '  Tal ". . . 

Drf/ld  Kiiiitil'x  Commentury 

oil  the  I'ropbels  


r. 
150 


III.  153 


1VS 

155 


»L 


s<  lilff.  -  Htd.lii.be  Halakot" 

Elijah  la  vlla.  " Tlshbl "  . . . . 

Jacob  b.  Asber.  orah  Hay- 
vim  

Abiidarliam  

Nnbiiianl-le»,i'iiiiimeuuiryiiu 
the  I'entateiHii  

A  - 1 1  Lit  I  Llil  ••<(<•■ 

Monle.  al  Jafle,  "  U-busblin  " 

Pel  I. « Ilea  I*  

"  Yosl|»|««n"  

Jacob  b,  Asher.  Tur  Orah 

llayvlm  

L"vi  b.  iiershon,  Commen- 

tai  y  

Levi  b.  lieisbon.  (..ninien- 

Uirv  on  Hie  PetllatellCh  

"Teniiot  Viihrar"  

kni.  •  oiunieiilnry  

',  In  ih. in  Mid  E  rn, '  immen- 
tary  uB  Ha-  I'enbileuch.... 
llabva-s    "l.lols.l  ba-La-ba- 

bot "  

Kalonvinus.  "  Eta-n  IV-bau 


X. 

tx. 

t. 
Vtl. 

111. 

V. 
T. 
XII. 


158 

157 
113 

151 
155 
157 

a» 

5S5 
IV* 
I7» 
•441 


547 

"43 

4.5 

577 


(Hk5 
34U 
M» 

IV43 

34.5 

:ci 

154 


Kulonvmus.  ' 
rerl.sll.-als.. 


Sle|.banu»  Bible  

Sanhedrin  Prayers  

Koneirxv  "fefcr  Yenortiu«*v 
Jacob  b.  Arrtier,  "  Ari«'  T» 

rim"  

Mal.izor  

Ilairtoidnh  

Hair  mn  luh  

Itaabt,  (  uiimeotary  on  tttf 

Bltile.  

sid.iur .;  

•\iiik 

"Moreh  Nelmklm"  

"  ^  Hi  'C  "  

TllllllHll  

I  sale-  Annua.  "  'Akedat  Ylx- 
Imk  "  

Solomon  it.n  i.abirol.  "Mib- 

bur  b.i-Penliilm"  

•  Ikkarmi "  

MOM  


n.  no 

xl.  99 
vlti.  47 

vll.  13 
vm.  luS 

lx.  f» 
I.  4* 

hi.  a 

IX.  eilO 
HI  -VI 

Iv.  8U5 

Iv.  173 

vm.  a 

iv.  172 
x.  247 

vl.  523 

II.  449 
vll.  427 

lx.  an 

|X.  53» 
XI.  47 
Hi.  :K1 

vll.  3> 

vm.  ai7 

vi.  I»7 
x.  1(17 

x.  :£» 
x.  177 
lx.  lsi 
lx  7» 
ix  H» 

mi  i\ 

T.  S81 

it  M 

XI.  4fi5 
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UN 

Venice   1517 

Vtmlce   IWO 

Venkv   1522 


Venice . 
Venice . 


Venice  , 

Venire  

Venice  

Vienna  

Wllna  

Wllna  

Wllna  f  I*** 

Kartell  I  154« 


IM 


IMT 
im 

mi 

IStB 
ISM) 


Title- paffp  of  an  unknown 
edltn  m  o(  the  Talmud  

HomberK  Hlble  

Hombeiy  TalmiMl  

TUIe-naf?e  of  Ik.mbem  Tal- 
mud   

Bombent  Talmud  

Uersnon  b.  Solomon.  "Sefer 
Hha'ar  ha-Shainaylin  "  

Cam,  Sbulhan  'Aruk  

"  She'elot  u-Tesbubot  "  

Title-pane  of  Itltual  

1-ertodlral*.   

Tltle-pmreof  niblo  

Sliulhan  "Aruk  

Hi  mi  tu  Talmud  

"  Yonippon  "  UudaxMier- 


Jew. 
Enryc. 


v.  p. 


xll. 
iii. 
xll. 

xll. 

111. 

III. 
III. 

XI. 

xll. 
ix. 

xll. 
xll. 
xll. 

Ml. 


13 
18U 
17 

152 
Ml 

tur, 

!W7 
ftV> 
411 
«15 
15T 


BlBLio«KAPiiv:  ca.s*el  and  steln*l>nelder,  JU<ti»c)u  Typ<y- 
grtnihle.  In  Kwli  and  timber.  Kuatr.  section  II..  purl  2«. 
pp.  21 4M,,  on  which  the  above  mt  <mnl  la  founded ;  IK*  Komi. 
Aiiiuxlr*  tMirttn  -  Ti/;)««unifi/n'ci.  Parma,  1785;  Schwab. 
1a*  IncuuatAc*  Urietilnux.  Parts.  1HS3;  llarkavv.  In  Cat.  »f 
Ii»«Ac  KxinmitUnu  part  vlll.  (In  Itunianj.  St.  Peteraburv.  I***  : 
Slmoiwn.  Htlrrairk  Huatryk.  Copenhairen,  1WH  ;  Theodore 


tool 

L.  lie  I  inni  .  MiMlern  Mellutii*  of  litxtk  f'omjxwf/l.in.  p.  24«, 
York.  1«H;  Ebmrd.  Aiumtrllung  HehraUcUer  Ituclt- 
kt.  2ded.,  Krankfort  on  the-Maln,  Ifltt.':  stelnwhneldcr. 
Cat.  Hodl. 


TYRE:  Principal  city  of  Phenicia.  By  "the 
stroii  g city  Tyre,"  mentioned  in  Josh,  xix.  29  anil 
II  Sam.  .xxiv.  7  as  marking  the  frontier  of  Israel 
(Asher),  is  evidently  meant  not  the  main  city,  but 
an  outpost  in  the  mountains  protecting  the  mad  to 
it  and  to  the  coast  (the  Septuagint  furnishes  in 
Joshua  an  interesting  variant,  making  that  point  a 
44  fountain  "  in  place  of  a  "city  "). 

Tyre  is  first  heard  of  under  King  Hiram,  who 
furnished  to  his  friends  David  (II  Sam.  v.  11)  and 
Solomon  (I  Kings  v.  1),  for  their  building  operations, 
wood  from  Mount  Lebanon  and  skilled  working  men 
("Sidouians,"  ib.  v.  6),  for  which  aid 
Under      he  received  not  only  pay  merit  in  grain 
King  Hi-    (ib.  v.  11).  but  also  land  concessions 
ram.       in  Galilee  (ib.  ix.  11).    Solomon's  chief 
architect,  Hiram,  also,  was  a  Tyrian 
(ib.  vii.  13=11  Chron.  iv.  11).    Tyrian  ships  in  Solo 
mon's  service  sailed  even  from  the  ports  on  the  Red 
Sea  (ib.  ix.  27-2*). 

Tyre  became  immensely  rich  (Zecli.  ix.  8)  by  her 
commerce  (Isa.  xxiii.  2-3;  comp.  the  elaborate  de- 
scription in  Ezek.  xxvii.);  and  the  curses  of  the 
Prophets  refer  especially  to  its  flourishing  slave- 
trade  (Amos  i.  9;  Joel  iii.  4).  Tyrian  merchants — 
if  the  term  "Tyrians"  did  not  include  all  I'heuicians 
at  that  period—  furnished  the  timber  for  Ezra's 
Temple  also  (Ezra  iii.  7),  and  "brought  rlsli  and  all 
manner  of  ware  "  to  Jerusalem  (Neb.  xiii.  10). 

Ps.  xlv.  2,  Ixxxiii.  7,  and  lxxxvii.  4  tieat  the  city 
as  representative  of  all  Phenicia;  elsewhere,  how- 
ever, the  Tyrians  and  the  Zidonians  are  identified  in 
away  which  seems  to  indicate  that  "Zidonians"  was 
the  earlier  name  for  the  I'heuicians  (romp.  I  Kings 
v.  C;  Judges  xviii.  7;  Isa.  xxiii.  2;  ami  I  lie  Homeric 
use).  "  Ethlwal  king  of  the  Zidonians."  the  father  of 
Jezebel  (I .Kings  xvi.  Ill ).  is  identical  with  Ithnbaloi 
of  Tyre  (Josephus,  "Ant."'  viii.  13,  £  2),  who,  how- 
ever, may  have  possessed  both  cities.  This  earlier 
■  dates  from  a  time  when  Zidon  was  preponder- 


ating among  the  Phenician  cities  (comp.  the  reference 
in  Gen.  x.  15  to  Sidon,  the  first-born  of  Canaan ;  Tyre 
is  not  even  mentioned  in  verse  18  of  the  same 
chapter). 

Zidon  always  claimed  that  Tyre  was  merely  a  later 
colony.  However,  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties,  which  hardly 
mention  Zldou,  seem  to  show  that  even  then  Tvre 
("Sa-ru,"  "Sara")  predominated  (W.  M.  Mttll'er. 
"Asien  und  Europa,"  p.  185),  although  in  the  El- 
Amarua  tablets  (ed.  Winckler,  Nos.  149-156)  King 
Abimilki  of  "Surri  "  seems  to  have  been  inferior  to 
his  adversary,"  Zimrida  of  Ziduna.  This  predomi- 
nance of  Tyre  is  shown  also  in  the 
Its  Pre-  fact  that  the  greatest  Phenician  col- 
dominance,  ony,  Carthage,  claimed  to  have  been 
fomided  from  Tyre  (probably  much 
before  the  problematic  date  assumed  by  (he  Greeks, 
i.e..  H26  or  814  n  c).  (Isa.  xxiii.  1.  G.  10  does  not 
necessarily  imply  Tyrian  colonization  of  Tarsbish. 
but  only  flourishing  intercourse  with  that  remote 
country.) 

Joscphus(/.f.)  gives  a  list  often  Tyrian  kings  from 
969  (Hiram!)  to  774  (for  some  kingsof  Surru  in  later 
Assyrian  time  see  Delitzsch,  "  Wo  LagdasParadies?  " 
p.  284).  The  long  siege  by  the  Assyrians,  reported  by 
the  local  historian  Menander  (in  Josephus,  I.e.  ix.  14) 
to  have  taken  place  under  Shalmancser  (IV.),  is  by 
modern  critics  considered  as  a  confusiou  of  several 
Assyrian  attacks  under  Sennacherib.  Esarhaddon, 
and  especially  Assurbanipal  (see  Winckler.  "Alto 
rientalische  Forschungen,"  2d  ed.,  ii.  05 1.  Finally, 
Tyre  submitted  to  Assyria,  but  kept  always  her  own 
kings  (comp.  Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  8;  E/.ek.  xxviii.  2i, 
as  also  under  Persian  rule.  A  naval  battle  against 
the  Egyptian  king  A  pries  (Herodotus,  ii.  161)  seems 
to  indicate  that  this  independence  sought  to  main- 
tain itself  against  the  two  rivals 
°y  KgyP1  a"'1  Babylonia,  but  Nebuchad- 
nezzar(comp.  Ezek.  xxvi.  7)  obtained, 
the  Great,  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years,  a  certain 
submission  in  574  n.c.  Alexander  the 
Great  (832)  first  stormed  the  island-city  after  build- 
ing a  large  dam  across  the  shallow  strait;  and  he 
sold  80,000  inhabitants  as  slaves. 

Nevertheless,  the  city  soon  regained  great  im- 
portance. It  enjoyed  a  certain  liberty  until  Augus- 
tus, and  under  the  Romans  was  the  most  populous 
of  the  Phenician  cities  (frequently  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament).  During  the  Crusades  it  was  im- 
portant owing  both  to  its  unusually  strong  fortifica- 
tions and  to  its  factories  of  glass,  sugar,  etc.  The 
Christiansunder  Baldwin  II.  took  it  in  1124 and  held 
it  to  1291  (Frederick  Barbarossa  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  in  1190).  The  place  degenerated  after- 
ward into  a  miserable  village,  especially  after  the 
Shi'itic  sect  of  the  Malawilah  bail  taken  possession  of 
it ;  now  S<1r  has  from  5.000  to  6.000  inhabitants. 

The  name  seems  to  have  meant  "  rock  " ;  the  Greek 
form  "Tyros"  suggests  to  some  Semillsts  the  pies 
cr  vat  ion  of  the  earlier  "z"  for  "s."  The  earlier 
Latin  form  was  "Sar(r)a."  Now  a  peninsula  by 
the  accretion  of  sand  to  Alexander's  dam,  the  city 
was  originally  an  island  (Ezek.  xxvii.  3.  4)  of  lim 
ited  space  (how  much  of  its  former  area  has  now 
by  the  sea  is  a  subject  of  dispute), 
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so  that  the  large  population  was  crowded  together 
in  very  high  houses.    Nevertheless  it  contaiucd  a 
large  and  magnificent  temple  of  Mel- 
Its         kurt  (romp.  II  Mace.  Iv,  18  on  games 
Temple,     held  every  fifth  year  in  honor  of  Her- 
cules).   The  local  female  diviuity  was 
Astatic.   On  the  mainland  was  a  considerahle  city, 
I'ala-tyrus,  which  seems  to  have  had  the  earlier  name 
"UsO"  (so  El  Ainarua  tablets;  comp.  "Ot,u"  in  the 
hieroglyphics.  Assyrian.  - Uiu"; Talmudic.  -  Usha." 
which,  however,  may  be  another  city);  from  this 
place,  before  the  Roman  time,  Tyre  was  provided 
with  water.    The  island  had  two  harbors:  one  to  the 
north  i  the  other,  now  sanded,  to  the  south.  Strabo 
(xvi.  223)  reports  that  the  purple-factories  filled  the 
island  with  an  unpleasant  smell  from  the  crushed 
shells  of  which  the  purple  was  made. 

Bibmourapmy:  R.  VU-Urhimim.  (ifffh.  ilrr  PhftnixUr.jtp. 
81  el  «■</..  hflpulr.  I8HJ;  r.  Jeremlam  Tunu  hln  zur  Zrit 
Htltukadnttar*:  Wlnrkler.  AtturifnliUinrhe  f'nrufhuuufn, 
11.  «5:  i-..;,...  fi,nrhuuvt.n  *ur  (Jtwhifhtr  <it*  AUertumt, 
II.  21.  See  nIw>  Phkmcia. 

e.  o.  ii.  W.  M.  M. 

TYRIA  or  TIREH  :  City  of  Asia  Minor,  sixty 
miles  from  Smyrna.  Iu  Jewish  community  is  of 
ancient  date,  the  earliest  members  having  arrived  at 
Tyria  before  the  Spanish  expulsion;  but  catastro- 
phes have  reduced  the  Jewish  population  to  insig- 
nificant proportions.  Since  1825  the  laws  of  the 
community  have  been  modeled  on  those  of  Smyrna; 
and  from  the  same  year  until  1882  the  community 
obtained  its  revenue  by  means  of  assessments,  ai 
though  its  income  is  now  derived  from  the  salt-tax, 
poll-tax,  gifts,  and  reuts.  Most  of  the  Jews  of 
Tyria,  who  came  originally  from  Constantinople, 
Rrusa,  Salonica,  and  Smyrna,  and  who  speak  Turk- 
ish, Greek,  and  Judieo-Spanish,  live  in  a  narrow 
ghetto,  while  some  of  them  have  their  residences 
among  adherents  of  other  creeds.  The  community 
possesses  three  synagogues,  the  latest  of  which  was 
erected  In  1887;  ami  there  are  a  number  of  benevo- 
lent societies,  including  one  for  the  burial  of  the 
poor.  The  cemetery  contains  a  number  of  ancient 
gravestones,  one  of  the  oldest  being  that  of  Jehiel 
Caro.  who  died  iu  1488.  The  Talmud  Torah  at 
Tyria  was  converted  in  1895  into  a  school  con- 
trolled by  the  Alliance  Israelite  I'niverselle. 

The  list  of  the  chief  rabbis  of  the  city  includes 
I.Iayyim  Bcnveniste  (author  of  the  "  Keneset  ha- 
Gedolah "  and  later  rabbi  at  Smyrna),  Benjamin 
La  papa  (whose  wife  died  in  1694).  Hayyim  Danon. 
David  Garguir,  Hayyim  Isaac  Jaffa,  Isaac  Aria, 
Moses  Cnpeluto.  Abraham  Sanson.  Moses  lmr  Siman 
Tob.  Hayyim  Bcja.  and  the  present  ( 1008)  rabbi,  Nis 
aim  Joseph  Lahana.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
in  the  series  of  "  haskhubot  "  recited  on  the  eve  of 
Yom  Kippur  for  the  repose  of  the  goals  of  rabbis  the 
name  of  Rabbi  La  pa  pa  is  preceded  by  the  names  of 
Mattathias  ben  Hey,  Joseph  Galantc.  Issachar  Abu 
latin.  Solomon  Mutevili.  and  Israel  Olmdiah,  the 
last  named  lieing  followed  by  Abraham  Sassnn.  al- 
though  no  fixed  order  and  no  definite  dates  are 
assigned  them.  The  rabbi  and  physician  Moses 
Abbas  and  Rabbi  Elisha  Oallico.  both  of  them  pred- 
ecessors of  the  rabbis  mentioned  above,  are  also 
noteworthy. 

The  Jews  of  Tyria  number  about  1.600  in  a  total 


• 

population  of  20,000.  In  commerce  and  in  industry 
they  have  displayed  much  activity,  exporting  rai- 
sins, cereals,  silk,  and  cotton,  ami  importing  mer- 
chandise from  Europe,  while  nearly  every  trade 
numbers  Jews  among  its  craftsmen.  The  govern- 
ment service  likewise  Is  open  to  Jews.  Hayyim 
Jeremiah  Danon,  who  built  a  Talmud  Torah  in  1837 
and  an  asylum  for  the  poor  in  the  following  year, 
held  a  governmental  appointment  as  cashier  from 
1828  to  1845;  while  Behor  Danon  was  municipal 
physician  from  1895  to  1904.  Formerly  the  govern- 
ment tithes  were  collected  bv  Jews. 

u.  A.  Ga. 

TYRNATJ  or  TERNAVA  (Hungarian.  Nagy- 
Szombath):  Manufacturing  town  of  western  Hun- 
gary. It  was  thesceneof  two  martyrdoms  of  Jew  s; 
the  first,  in  1494.  when  fourteen  meu  ami  two  wom- 
en gave  up  their  innocent  lives,  as  a  manuscript 
dirge  of  the  Cracow  community  recounts;  the  scc- 
ond,  when  the  revenge  and  hatred  of  the  citizens  of 
Tyrnau  were  amused  against  the  Jews  at  the  time 
that  the  inroads  of  the  Turks  terrified  Hungary. 
The  burniug  of  the  Jews  at  Posinu  in  1529  was  fol- 
lowed by  similar  acts  in  the  communities  near  Tyr- 
nau. Still,  the  latter  city  did  not  succeed  until  ten 
years  later  in  getting  rid  of  the  Jews  within  its  lim- 
its. In  1536  a  three -year-old  boy  of  Tyrnau  was 
found  dead,  whereupon  the  citizens,  who  were  in- 
triguing against  the  Jews,  accused  them  of  having 
murdered  the  child.  King  Ferdinand  I.  tried  in 
vain  to  pacify  the  angry  citizens:  the  Jews  that 
were  suspected  were  executed ;  and  on  the  request 
of  the  city  authorities  Ferdinand  banished  (Feb. 
19.  1589)  forever  the  remaining  ones  (this  decree 
was  confirmed  by  Leopold  I.  in  1686).  Jews  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  set  foot  within  the  city  or  the 
territory  belonging  to  it;  and  those  who  even  un- 
wittingly violated  the  order  wen;  severely  punished. 

Iu  1717.  when  a  Btibject  of  Count  Kauuitz  was 
punished,  the  count,  wishing  to  put  an  euil  once  for 
all  to  these  proceedings  of  the  city,  did  his  utmost 
to  secure  the  annulment  of  the  charter  of  Ferdinand 
I. ;  but  he  succeeded  only  so  far  as  to  bring  alxiut 
the  execution  of  an  agreement  between  the  city  of 
Tyrnau  and  the  Jews,  the  latter  l>eing  represented 
by  Simeon  Michel,  an  ancestor  of  the  German  poet 
Heinrich  Heine.  Under  this  agreement  the  Jews 
renounced  all  claims  that  might  be  brought  either 
by  themselves  or  by  their  landlords  against  the  city 
on  account  of  their  former  imprisonment,  while  the 
city  promised  to  allow  Jews  to  pass  through  Tyrnau 
on  payment  of  a  certain  toll.  Though  the  agree- 
ment was  supposed  to  be  made  for  all  time.  Mnria 
Theresa  annulled  it.  and  the  Jews  were  again  ex- 
cluded from  Tyrnau. 

King  Joseph  II.  allowed  them  to  settle  in  the 
cily  (March  81,  17*3);  and  from  that  time  the  once 
famous  Jewish  community  of  Tyrnau  again  began 
to  tlourish.    See  lswc  TvitXAf. 

Dun  loi;n*env  Ki>hn.  Dt*  ISrtrh.  ilrr  J  mini  in  VngOm,  I. 
it)  :  Srblidt,  Jlldl-rhr  Mi  rrkwtlnlHikrilru.  I.;  Alex.  Huch- 
ler.  tn  Krfiwri/rWfj,  xvl..  No. «:  Idem.  Hiftory  »(  the  Jrw* 
tu  lliftnin*t  <  In  llnmr.irtnni.  pp.  OV97 :  David  Kuurmunn. 
.In*  Hi  iiirirh  Hi  tin'*  Ahufiimml.  p.  230. 

a  nr. 

TTROL:  frownland  of  Austria.  The  earliest 
documents  referring  to  its  Jews  date  from  the 
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beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  state- 
in.  in,  found  In  the  u  Privilegium  Eccleaiu;  S.  Stc- 
phaui"  in  Itendena(Hormayr.  "Gesch.  Tirols,"  1808, 
document  231),  according  to  which  Charlemagne 
overcame  certain  Jewish  owner*  of  castles  in  800, 
can  not  be  credited.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
Jews  settled  at  Dozen,  Meran,  Riva,  Hovereto,  and 
in  I  he  episcopal  cities  of  Rrixcu  and  Trent,  as 
merchants,  money  lenders,  and  mint-  and  tax-farm- 
ers. Isaac,  "Judeus  do  Luucz  (Lienz) "  is  men- 
tioned (Aug.  1C,  1308)  as  farmer  of  the  mint  at 
Meran.  In  1318  the  Jew  Nikolaus  of  Dozen  re- 
ceived  in  tief  from  King  Ileinrich  of  Carinthia  a 
house  and  garden  in  that  city.  According  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  monk  Goswiu  and  others,  the  Jews  of 
Tyrol  were  bitterly  persecuted  in  the  fourteenth 
century  at  the  time  of  the  Dlack  Death,  when  they 
were  accused  of  poisouiug  the  wells. 

There  were  no  general  statutes  for  the  Jews  of 
Tyrol;  but  to  individuals  a  uumber  of  grants  of 
privileges  were  made,  many  being  quite  important; 
noteworthy  among  them  was  the  liberal  decree, 
containing  twenty-seven  clauses,  issued  at  Martin- 
mas. 1408.  by  Bishop  Ulrich  III.  of  Drixen,  in  favor 
of  the  Jews  Isaac,  son  of  Oansmann,  and  his 
brother-in-law  Samuel.  Still  more  liberal  was  the 
decree,  granted  May  1.  1431.  by  Duke  Frederick 
With  the  Empty  Pocket,  to  the  Jews  Mendlein, 
Simeon,  and  Dubcin.  Frederick's  son  Sigmund  had 
the  Jew  Seligman  in  his  employ  as  surgeon.  Sig- 
mund's  reign  was  marked  by  the  imposition  of  the 
first  Jews'  tax  in  Tyrol  and  by  the  notorious  trial 
for  ritual  murder  on  account  of  Simon  of  Tkknt. 
A  similar  occurrence  is  connected  with  the  names 
of  Auderlc  of  Itinn  near  Innsbkick,  and  of  Ursula 
of  Lien/.. 

In  1475,  while  the  events  at  Trent  were  still  fresh 
in  memory,  twenty-one  peasants  of  Lienz  testified 
that  on  Good  Friday.  1442,  Ursula,  the  four  year- 
old  daughter  of  Thomas  Pock  of  Lienz,  had  been 
murdered  for  ritual  purposes  by  the  few  Jews  of 
that  city  :  and  in  consequence  of  this  testimony  the 
alleged  murderers,  two  Jews,  two  Jewesses,  and  their 


accomplice,  a  Christian  woman,  were  executed  after 
a  short  trial  and  excruciating  tortures.  On  Jan.  22, 
1520,  the  Landtag  issued  a  decree  expellingall  Jews 
from  Tyrol.  Soon  after,  however,  Jews  were  again 
living  at  Dozen.  Diva,  and  Nori;  but  they  were  for- 
bidden to  peddle,  and  were  required  to  wear  a  badge 
and  to  pay  a  pcrsoual  tax.  This  tax  was  reduced 
in  1573,  on  the  complaint  of  oue  Abraham,  spokes- 
man for  the  Jews  of  Tyrol.  Jews  first  settled  at 
IxNSBRtrCK  in  1578 

In  the  seventeenth  century  important  privileges 
were  granted  to  several  Jews  of  Tyrol,  especially 
to  the  descendants  of  Solomon  of  Dassano.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  attempt  of  Maria  Theresa  to  expel 
all  Jews  from  Tyrol  in  1748.  their  numbers  decreased 
so  rapidly  that  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
only  eight  Jewish  families,  tolerated  under  Joseph 
IL,  were  living  at  Innsbruck -and  Dozen.  While 
Tyrol  was  under  Davariau  rule  (1806-14)  the  edict 
issued  by  the  king  in  1813  granted  to  the  Jews  an 
assured  legal  status.  The  ancient  rights  of  the  Jews 
of  Tyrol  were  confirmed  by  Austria  in  1817.  when 
Tyrol  was  again  taken  by  that  country,  though  the 
laws  prohibiting  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  and 
the  holding  or  public  offices,  as  well  as  those  against 
new  settlers,  remained  in  force.  Still,  there  was  a 
Jewish  postmaster  at  Dozen  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth ceutury  ;  Jews  acted  as  purveyors  to  the  Aus- 
trian army  in  the  Napoleonic  wars;  and  they  took 
an  especially  prominent  part  in  supporting  the  re- 
volt of  Andreas  Hofcr  in  Tyrol  in  1809. 

There  is  no  legally  recognized  Jewish  community 
in  Tyrol,  its  Jews  being  subject  to  the  community 
at  Hoheuems  (Vorarll>crg)  in  virtue  of  the  law  of 
1800.  Several  Jews  of  Hohenems,  a*  Schwarz  of 
Dozen,  have  achieved  distinction  in  industrial  under- 
takings, notably  in  the  building  of  railroads,  ami  as 
brewers  and  bankers.  Jews  arc  now  ( 1905)  living  in 
Tyrol  only  at  Innsbri  ck.  Dozen,  Meran.  and  Tkknt. 

Bibliography  :  Ttnxer.  <lr*th.  ttrr  Jutlm  in  Tinil  uwl  I'ur- 
dri/irn/.  IWtl  vol.  I.;  Sctieirr.  Hrchlrrtrh«Hninr  tier  JvrfOII 
In  tien  /*  i<(*fA-Oatferrrle/iiw/ir>i  Ltonlern,  pp.  S?i  rl  *t  >/., 
Lflpelo,  1U01. 

B.  A.  Ta. 
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TJ-BA  LE-ZIYYON  ("And  the  Redeemer  shall 
come  to  Zion  " ;  Isa.  lix.  20) :  Opening  words  of  the 
closing  prayer  of  the  daily  morning  service,  before 
which  one  should  not  have  the  synagogue  (Shu I ban 
'Aruk.  Orah  Hayyim.  132).  The  prayer  consists  of 
a  series  of  texts,  in  which  are  included  the  Kkdush- 
shaii  following  the  lesson,  with  its  Aramaic  par- 
aphrase (comp.  Sotah  4»a).  and  two  brief,  ancient 
prayers  embodying  an  aspiration  for  enlightenment 


through  that  and  other  studies.  It  is  always  pre- 
ceded im;::vdiately  or  closely  by  Asiikk  (Ps.  cxlv. ; 
Ps.  xx.  intervening  on  ordinary  week-days),  and  it 
is  repeated  in  such  association  before  the  afternoon 
prayer  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals,  and  before  Nk' I 
i.aii  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

"U-Ba  Ie-Ziyyon  "  is  not  chanted  at  length:  the 
greater  portion  is  read  iu  an  undertone  after  the 
hazzan  lias  intoned  the  introductory  lines.  The 


U-BA  LE-Z1YYON 

mf  Adagio  molto  tranquiQo. 
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chant  for  these,  in  the  ritual  of  the  Ashkenazim.  is 
founded  on  the  prayer-motive  of  the  Sabbath  after- 
noon  service  (see  Mrsic,  Svxagooai.);  but  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Sepliardim  there  is  employed  a  spe- 
cial chant,  of  which  a  variant  is  used  for  Ps.  xvl., 
recited  shortly  afterward,  at  the  expiration  of  Sab- 
bath. It  is  this  melody  which  is  here  transc  ribed. 
Inthefrequent  repetition  of  a  short  phrase,  and  the 
modification  of  it  to  fit  the  text,  it  reproduces  the 
chief  peculiarity  of  the  worship-music  traceable  to 
a  Spanish  source  earlier  than  1492. 
a.  F.  L.  C. 

T7CEDA.  SAMUEL  BEN  ISRAEL  DE  :  Pal- 
estinian commentator  atid  preacher;  Imru  at  Safed 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
name,  L\'cda,  originally  was  derived  from  the  town 
of  that  name  in  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Isaac  Luria  and  I.Iayyim  Vital,  with 
whom  lie  studied  Cabala,  and  became  rabbi  and 
preacher  in  Safed  and,  later,  in  Constantinople. 
Samuel  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"  Iggeret  Shcmu'cl,"  commentary  anil  Rtiperrom- 
mentary  on  the  Book  of  Ruth  (published  in  15157; 
together  with  the  text  and  the  commentary  of  Rasbi, 


Kuru  Cheame,  1597;  Amsterdam,  1712;  Zolkiev, 
1800):  "Lehem  Dim'ah,"  commentary  on  Lamenta- 
tions, with  the  text  and  the  commentary  of  Kashi 
(Venice.  1600;  Amsterdam.  1710,  1715);  "Midrash 
Shemu'el  "  (Venice.  1579. 1585, 1597,  Cracow.  1594; 
Krankfort-on-the-Main.  1718).  The  last-named  work 
was  his  chief  one.  and  consisted  of  a  detailed  com- 
mentary on  the  Pirkc  Allot,  with  reference  to  the 
commentaries  (at  that  time  in  manuscript)  of  Jonah 
Oerondi,  McTr  Abulafia,  Samuel  ben  MeTr.  Menahem 
Me'iri,  Samuel  ilm  Sid,  Joseph  ihn  Nahmias,  Hantch 
ibn  Melek,  .Joseph  ibn  Susan,  Moses  Almosnino.  and 
others,  mosi  of  which  have  since  been  printed. 

Bini.ioc.BAniY:  C.>nf<>rt«-.  K«rr  hft-ftomf.  pp.  42».  4Si ;  Aru- 
1*1.  Shrm  hn-finlolim,  t.  171;  l>e  Kowl-Hsnihennr.  }M. 
WMrrh.  p.  2W ;  SI 
IHU.  Jwi.  lit.  44. 
W.  H. 

UFHAUSEN,  SOLOMON  ZEBI  IIIRSCH. 

See  ItllKXZ.  SAMI-KL  FltlKDIUCH. 

UGOLINO.  BLAISIO:  Italian  polyhistor;  liorn 
at  Venice  about  1700.  He  is  stated  to  have  lieen  a 
Jewish  convert,  and  was  certainly  well  acquainted 
with  Talmudic  literature.  He  is  known  for  the 
huge  collection  of  treatises  on  Jewish  antiquities. 


,  CM,  SMI.  p.  sm 
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written  in  Latin,  which  he  brought  together  in  his 
"Thesaurus  Antiquitatura  Sacrum m "  (34  vols.. 
Venice,  1744-69).  In  this  work  ho  reprinted  most 
of  the  seventeenth-century  treatises  on  Jewish  an- 
tiquities by  Bochart,  Bonfrere,  Buxtorf.  Carpzov, 
Cellarius,  Clavering.  Deyling,  Goodwin  Hottinger, 
Huct,  I<owth,  Opitz,  Pfeiffer,  Prideaux,  Reland, 
Rhenferd,  Saubertius,  Sclden.  Sigonlus,  Spencer. 
Trigland.  Van  Til.  Wagenseil,  and  Witsius,  licsides 
obtaining  fresh  contributors,  and  translating  much 
himself  from  the  Midrashim.  The  subjects  treated 
are  as  follows:  (n)  Festivals,  i.  (6)  General  antiq- 
uities, ii.-iv.  (e)  Geography,  v.-vl.  (d)  Priests 
and  temple,  vii.-xlii.  {e)  Midrashim,  xiv.-xvii.  (/) 
Talmud,  xvii.-xx.  (g)  Ritual  and  synagogue,  xxi. 
(h)  Sects  and  proselytes,  xxii.  (0  Gentile  deities, 
xxiii.  (j)  Jewish  law,  xxiv.-xxvii.  <*)  Numis- 
matics, xxviii.  (0  Costume,  marringe,  and  medicine, 
xxix.-xxx.  (»«)  Poetry  and  music,  xxxi.-xxxii.  (n) 
Death  and  burial,  xxxiii.  Biblical,  Hebrew,  author, 
and  subject  indexes  are  contained  in  vol.  xxxiv. 

Ugolino  himself  translated  the  treatises  Menahot 
and  Zebahim  (vol.  xix.);  Pcsahim.  Shekalim,  Yoma, 
Sukkah.  Rosli  ha-8hanah,  Ta'auit.  Megillah.  Hagi- 
gah.  Bczah,  Mo'ed  Ka^n.  Maaserot,  Ma'aserSheni, 
Hallah,  Orlah.  and  Bikkurim  (vols.  xvii.-xviii.) ; 
Sifra,  Sifre,  and  Tosefta  (vols,  xvii.-xix);  besides 
a  part  of  Maimonides'  "Yad"  and  of  Abraham 
Portaleone  s  ""ShiH*  ha-Gibborim." 

Bibliography:  McCllutock  and  Wrong.  Cue.:  Stelnielmelder, 
Cat.  Bodl.  ».r. 

T.  J. 

UJHELY  i  S ATORAL JA-UJHELY) :  City  in 
the  county  of  Zemplin,  Hungary.  Documents  in  its 
archives  show  that  in  1784  Jews  were  living  at 
Ujhely  and  that  they  were  allowed  to  acquire  real 
estate.  It  is  evident  that  the  community  was  then 
increasing;  for  ten  years  later  the  Jews  possessed  a 
school  which  in  1829  received  a  bequest  of  200.000 
gulden  from  Martin  Raphael  Hasten baum.  and  which 
was  thenceforth  known  by  his  name.  The  oldest 
tombstone  bears  date  of  1760,  although  the  hebra 
kaddiaha,  with  which  was  connected  a  hospital,  was 
not  established  until  1772,  its  founder  being  an  itin- 
erant rabbi  named  Naphtali  Hirsch.  The  first  hebra- 
book  has  a  drawing  on  its  title  page  representing 
the  last  rites. 

A  synagogue  was  built  at  Ujhely  in  1790;  and 
when  it  was  demolished  in  1887,  to  lie  replaced  by 
a  new  house  of  worship,  it  was  found  to  have  eight 
subterranean  chambers,  which  probably  served  as 
dungeoiiB.  The  oldest  document  of  the  community 
is  dated  1881,  during  the  rabbinate  of  Moses  Tcitel- 
baum,  of  whom  the  story  is  told  that  Louis  Kossuth, 
afterward  leaderof  the  Hungarian  Revolution,  when 
suffering  from  an  infantile  sickness,  was  brought  to 
him.  and  that  the  rabbi  blessed  the  child  and, 
referring  to  the  word  "koshet"  in  Ps.  Ix.  6  (A.V. 
4).  prophesied  his  future  greatness.  Teitelbaum 
died  in  1841.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leopold, 
who.  however,  soon  went  to  Marmaros-S/.lget.  Jere- 
miah Low  was  then  appointed  rabbi  of  Ujhely. 
I/Aw,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Orthodox 
party,  was  succeeded  by  the  present  chief  rabbi, 
Koloman  Weisz,  and  the  preacher  Isiilor  Gold- 
berger.    Michael  Heilfrin,  who  acted  as  secretary 


to  Minister  Szemero  in  1848,  was,  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution, a  teacher  in  the  Jewish  school  of  Ujhely. 

The  Jews  of  the  city  now  (1905)  number  4,500  in 
a  total  population  of  13,000. 

Bibliography  :  Albert  Sse'kely.  Ujhtlvi  Zrtdf<k  TMfnttt,  In 
Mauuarorrt'io  Yiirmtvuri  ft  Vtirnmi  (In  manuft-rlpli. 
D.  L  V. 

'TJKBA,  MAR  :  Exilareh  at  Bagdad  in  the  first 
half  of  the  tenth  century;  the  second  exilareh  to  die 
in  banishment.  When  Koben  Zedek  II.  was  ap- 
pointed gaon  of  Pumhedita  he  became  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  Mar  'l'kba  over  the  revenues  from 
Kborusan;  and  the  calif  Al-Muktadir  (908-932)  was 
induced  by  Zcdck's  friends  to  depose  Mar  "l'kba. 
Soon  afterward  (917)  the  latter  left  Bagdad  for 
Karmisin  (Kermanshah),  but  when  tbe  young  calif 
went  for  the  summer  to  his  palace  at  Safrau.  Xm 
•Ukba  devised  a  scheme  to  win  the  royal  fa^>r 
by  meetiug  Al-Muktadir's  secretary  daily  in  his 
gardenB  and  greeting  him  with  the  recitation  of 
beautiful  verses.  These  pleased  the  calif's  secretary 
so  much  that  he  wrote  them  down  and  showed  them 
to  his  master,  who  in  bis  turn  was  so  delighted  that 
he  sent  for  Mar  'Ukba,  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  asked  him  to  express  a  wish,  where- 
upon the  gaon  requested  that  he  might  be  reinstated. 
The  calif  granted  this  wish,  and  Mar  'Ukba  soon  re- 
turned to  Bagdad  as  exilareh.  Kohen  '/.<  ilrk  and 
his  friends,  however,  again  succeeded  in  securing 
his  deposition  and  banishment  from  the  country, 
whereupon  ho  went  to  Africa,  and  was  received 
with  high  honors  at  Kairwan  as  a  descendant  of  i  he 
royal  house.  A  sort  of  throne  (H  bimah  ")  was  built 
for  him  in  the  synagogue,  near  the  Ark  of  the  Law, 
and  he  was  always  the  third  to  read  the  "  parashah," 
the  scroll  of  the  Law  being  brought  to  him  in  his 
seat. 

Bibliography  :  Neuhaner.  M.  J-  C.  II.  7S-79;  GriUx.  Oe»eh. 
v.  24S-M8.  note  W;  M alert,  Dnrot  ha-RWwnim,  Ui.  85  ct 
Kq.;  Wetaa,  Dor.  I».  134  rt  Mq. 

v..  c.  8.  O. 

UKRAINE.    See  Russia. 

'TJK?IN  ("Stalks  of  Plants'1):  Name  of  a  treatise 
of  the  Mfahnahand  the  Tosefta,  dealing  chiefly  with 
the  conveyance  of  ritual  impurity  by  means  of  the 
roots,  stalks,  and  hulls  of  plants.  In  tbe  Mishnah 
it  is  the  twelfth  and  last  treatise  of  the  order  Toho- 
rot;  and  it  is  also  the  last  of  the  whole  Mishnah. 
Maimonides  says:  "  This  treatise  has  been  placed  at 
the  end  because  the  impurity  of  stalks  is  not  ex- 
plained in  the  Bible,  and  depends  solely  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Rabbis."  It  is  divided  into  three  chap- 
ters, containing  twenty-seven  paragraphs  in  all.  Its 
contents  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Ch.  i  :  Difference  between  roots,  stalks,  and  hulls 
in  regard  to  impurity;  wet  roots  become  unclean 
sooner  than  dry  ones  (£§  1-2);  size  of  unclean  stalks, 
certain  roots  that  convey  no  impurity  (§§8-4);  stalks 
that  have  been  cut  from  the  fruit  are  clean;  a  stulk 
of  figs  (fresh  or  dried),  or  any  pods,  carobs.  gourds, 
or  other  portion  of  a  plant,  conveys  impurity  if  when 
taken  together  with  the  body  of  the  plant  it  is  as 
large  as  an  egg  (§§  5-6). 

Ch.  ii. :  Olives  preserved  with  their  leaves  in 
liquor  receive  no  impurity ;  kernels  of  fruit  receive 
impurity  (§§  1-2);  pomegranates  and  melons  that 
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Imve  been  partly  crushed  so  ttmt  the  remnant  is 
smaller  than  au  egg  can  nut  become  unclean;  all 
busks  receive  impurity.  Kabbi  Judah  says:  "An 
onion  bas  three  skins:  the  outermost  never  receives 
Impurity;  the  innermost  always  receives  impurity  ; 
the  middle  MM  receives  impurity  when  whole,  but 
not  when  honeycombed  "  <sS£  8-4).  What  parts  of 
garments  and  plants  convey  impurity  (g§  5-8); 
plants  growing  in  the  earth  can  not  be  unclean; 
laws  relating  to  plants  growing  in  vases  <ts$  9-10). 

Cb.  iii. :  Certain  objects  can  become  unclean  only 
after  they  have  once  becu  wet  1-8);  under  what 
conditions  dills,  spices,  pcp|*cr,  unripe  fruit,  fish, 
milk,  and  honeycombs  receive  impurity  (£;;  4-11). 
The  Mislinah  concludes  with  the  following  para- 
graphs <$  12)  which  are  later  additions:  "  Rabbi 
Joshua  ben  Levi  says,  'The  Holy  One,  blessed  lie 
He!  will  cause  every  righteous  man  to  inherit  810 
worlds,  as  it  is  said:  "To  make  those  tliat  love  me 
inherit  substance;  and  their  treasuries  I  will  till 
[Prov.  viii.  21,  Hebr. ;  numerically  the  letters  in 
the  word  C"  (=  "substance ")  amount  to  810| 
Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Halafta  says.  The  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  He!  found  no  other  vessel  capable  of  con- 
taining so  much  blessing  for  Israel  as  peace,  as  it  is 
said  14  The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  his  people ; 
the  Lord  will  bless  his  people  with  |>eace  [Ps  xxix. 
111.*'" 

In  the  Tosefta  likewise,  'UK? in  is  the  last  treatise. 
It  is  divided  into  three  chapters,  containing  forty- 
two  paragraphs  in  all.  It  Includes  no  haggadie 
savings     Tkziu  has  no  Gemara. 

E.  c.  S.  Leu. 

vl am.  See  Temple  t.\  Rabbinical  LITERA- 
TI- HE. 

ULAMO,  JACOB  DANIEL.    See  OLMO. 
XTLIF,  OERSHON  ASHKENAZI.    See  Ash- 

KENAZI.  OKKSIION. 

I'LLA  (K^>y:  called  Rab  'UU  in  Ket.  65b  aud 
Kid  31a):  One  of  the  leading  halakic  amoraim 
in  Palestine  during  the  latter  pari  of  the  third  and 
lu  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  In  his 
youth  he  studied  under  R.  Elea/.ar  II.  (Tos.  to  H"' 
84a,  ».  r.  "  Man  l.labraya  ") ;  and  lie  transmitted  nine  of 
his  teacher's  halakic  sayings,  seven  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  B.  K-  II,  end,  one  in  Er.  21b,  and  one  in 
Ket.  74a.  He  was  greatly  respected  for  his  learn- 
ing; and  during  bis  visits  to  Babylonia  he  seems  to 
have  heen  invited  frequently  by  the  "resh  galtita" 
to  deliver  halakic  lectures  (Ket.  65b;  Kid.  81a: 
Shab.  157b).  He  traveled  repeatedly  to  Babylonia; 
and  on  one  of  his  journeys  he  was  in  danger  of  as- 
sassination by  one  of  his  companions,  saving  his  life 
only  by  condoning  the  murder  of  another  (Ned.  22a). 

Ulla  rendered  important  decisions  regarding  the 
benedictions  and  the  calculation  of  the  new  moon,  and 
was  accustomed  to  promulgate  his  rulings  in  Baby- 
lonia wben  he  went  thither  (Ber.  88b ;  R.  II.  22b:  Pes. 
53b.  104b).  He  was  very  strict  in  his  interpretation 
of  religious  laws  (Shah.  U7a.  157b);  and  on  one  oc- 
casion.  when  he  heard  R.  Huna  use  an  expn-ssion 
which  he  did  not.  approve,  he  retorted,  "As  vinegar 
to  the  teeth,  anil  as  smoke  to  the  eyes,  so  are  tin- 
words  of  R.  Huna."  applying  to  him  the  first  half 
of  Prov.  x.  26  (Kid.  45b).    Only  in  the  presence 


of  R.  Nab  man  did  Ulla  hesitate  to  pronounce  his 
opinions,  generally  waitiug  until  the  former  had 
departed  (Git.  lib.  12a);  although  he  frequently 
sought  Nab  man  «  company  (Ket.  58a).  Of  his  con- 
temporaries with  whom  he  engaged  in  controversies 
may  lie  mentioned,  besides  R.  Nabman,  R.  Abba 
(B.  M.  11a),  Abimi  bar  Papa,  Hiyyabar  A  mini  (Ket. 
53a),  aud  R.  Judab  (Hul.  68b,  70a):  but  his  per 
sonal  friend,  with  whom  he  associated  most  fre- 
quently, was  Rabbah  liar  bar  Hana  (Tosef.,  Hul. 
xxxiv.  1). 

In  addition  to  the  sayings  of  his  teacher  Elea/.ar, 
Ulla  transmitted  those  of  R.  Hoshaiah  (Hul.  76a i, 
Joshua  ben  Levi  <i6.  122a),  R.  Johanan  ('Er.  07b), 
Rab  (Shab.  148b),  aud  Simeon  ben  La|f  ish  l  Hag.  8b), 
while  his  own  savings  were  transmitted  by  R.  Aha 
bar  Adda  (B.  M.  117b).  Hamniina  (Shab.  10b),  l.liyya 
bar  Abba  (Hag.  25b),  IJiyya  liar  Ami  (Ber.  8a).  Ra'ba 
j  bar  Hinena  (Men.  80b).  R.  Hindu  (Ber.  38b).  Judah 
bar  A  mini  i  M  K .  5b).  and  Joshua  bar  Abba  (i'A.  5b  i. 
Raba  appear^  to  have  been  his  only  son  (Shab.  83b). 

I"  I  la  died  in  Babylonia,  before  his  teacher  R.  Elea- 
zar;  but  his  remains  were  taken  to  Palestine  for 
burial  (Ket.  111a). 

mnutxiRAniT:  Hellprln.Si'rf«'r/i<i-/>irof,|»p.2a»-2»;  Burlier. 
.•In.  Ittih.  Am»r.,  |>|>.  «t  87. 

K.  i  .  S.  O. 

ULLMANN,  ALEXANDER  DE  ERENY : 

Hungarian  deputy  and  political  economist;  bom  at 
Budapest  Feb.  18.  1850;  died  there  1897;  son  of 
Karl  Ulhnaim  (b,  1*09;  d.  1880),  founder  of  the 
first  Hungarian  insurance  company,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  at  Pest.  Ullmann  was 
educated  in  Budapest  and  Vienna  (LL.  D.  1872). 
and  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1878.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  the  family  was  elevated  to  the  Hun- 
garian nobility.  From  1884  to  1892  Ullmann  repre- 
sented the  electoral  district  of  Also-Arpas  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament. 

In  addition  to  numerous  juridical  and  economic 
essays  in  the  "  Pester  Lloyd."  "Ellenflr,"  and  ~  Neu- 
7.eit."  Ullmann  wrote  the  following  works:  "A 
Reszvenycs  Kereseti  Jogarol"  (Budapest.  1877),  on 
the  right  of  stockholders  to  institute  legal  proceed- 
ings; "A  Kcnyszeregyezscg  Kcrdesehcz  "<rt.  1879). 
on  compulsory  settlements:  "Az  Ipartorveny  Re- 
vizioja"  (ib.  1880).  on  the  revision  of  the  industrial 
laws:  "  A  Magyar  Kereskedelmi  es  I|iarkainar:ik 
Reformja''  (ib.  1882),  on  the  reform  of  the  Hunga- 
rian board  of  trade  and  commerce:  and  "Zsido  Fele- 
ke/cti  Tgyek  Rcndczcsc"  (ib.  1888).  on  the  legal 
regulation  of  Jewish  affairs. 

BiBl.louiuPHY  :  Sturm.  Oj.«r.i,WUfot<  .(lm.  Ii,  1887. 

■.  L.  V. 

ULLMANN.  SHALOM:  Hungarian  Talmud- 
ist  ;  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  olficiated  in  rabbi  in  Forth,  and  later  at 
Boldogiisszonv  *  Frankirchen).  a  small  place  in  the 
county  of  Wicsclliurg  He  was  the  author  of  14  Dibrc 
Rash"  (1826),  a  work  containing  notes  on  various 
Talmudic  treatises. 

s.  A.  Cb. 

0  LSI     City  and  district  of  Wnrttemberg.  As 
in  many  other  German  cities,  there  is  In  I'lm  a  leg- 
I  end  that  Jews  lived  there  before  the  Christian  era; 
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hut  the  first  historical  evidence  of  a  Jewish  settle 
lntnt  is  a  tombstoac  dated  1243  and  erected  in  mem- 
ory of  Huknah,  daughter  of  K.  Solomon  lm-Lrvj. 
The  next  oldest  record  is  a  declaration,  issueil  by  the 
cily  council  of  Ulm  in  1274,  which  terms  the  Jewish 
community  a  privileged  "  Darleihergeuosseuschaft  " 
(loan  society),  fully  authorized  to  dispose  of  unre 
deemed  pledges.  By  the  aid  of  a  Jew  the  Bava- 
rians, who  in  the  fourteenth  century 
Thirteenth  were  at  war  with  Austria,  succeeded 
and  in  reducing  the  city  (April  20,  1816); 
Fourteenth  and  eight  years  later  (Nov.  10,  1324) 
Centuries.  Louis  the  Bavarian  pledged  to  the 
counts  of  Ottlngen  the  Btale  taxes 
payableby  the  Jewsof  Ulm.  In  like  manner  Charles 
IV.  pawned  the  Jewish  taxes  of  Ulm  to  Alhrecht 
of  Rechberg;  and  the  Jewsof  the  city  thus  found 
themselves  compelled  to  collect  part  of  their  taxes 
from  their  coreligionists  of  Schelklingen  and  Ehin- 
gen.  The  Jews  of  the  latter  place,  however,  com- 
plained of  this  procedure:  and  on  Aug.  1,  1848,  the 
Jews  of  Ulm  were  officially  reprimanded.  The  im- 
perial prefects  of  Swabia  finally  took  them  under 
their  protection  on  condition  tliat  they  paid  their 
"Schutzgeld  "  (protection-money)  promptly.  The 
other  fees  which  they  gave  for  protection  went  to 
the  city  treasury  of  Ulm,  and  were  used  to  defray 
the  cost  of  new  fortifications. 

About  this  time  the  Jews  of  Ulm  were  accused 
of  poisoning  the  wells,  and  were  persecuted  by 
mobs,  while  the  city  council,  on  being  called  to  ac- 
count by  Count  Helfenstein,  declared  itself  power- 
less to  check  the  rabble.    The  property  of  the  vic- 
tims was  attached  by  the  city  authorities  j  and  on 
this  occasion  a  letter  from  the  Jewish 
Accused  of  community  of  Jerusalem,  informing 
WeU-      the  Jews  of  Ulm  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Poisoning.  Jesus,  is  said  to  liave  been  found  (NM>- 
ling.  "Die  Judengemeiuden  des  Mit 
telalters."  p.  800,  Ulm,  1896).    On  the  career  of  the 
"  Grossjuden  "  Jacklin.  who  was  an  important  figure 
in  Ulm  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, see  Jew.  Encyc.  vii.  19. 

The  Jews  of  Ulm  suffered  much  during  the  war- 
fare between  their  city  and  the  kingdom  of  Wttrt- 
temberg;  for  when  Eberhard  III.,  the  Mild  (1388- 
1417)  ascended  the  throne  of  Wttrttcmberg  he  asked 
the  assistance  of  the  empire  in  enforcing  the  laws 
which  hail  been  Introduced  to  liquidate  the  Jewish 
debt.  His  request  was  granted:  and  Borziwoy  of 
Swynar  was  appointed  prefect.  The  Jews  of  Ulm 
realized  that,  so  far  as  they  were  coneerned.  the 
intention  was  to  annul  their  outstanding  claims  in 
order  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  war  nnd  to  cover  the 
so-called  "  Judenbrande  "  (riots  against  the  Jews)  of 
the  Swabian  Bund  in  the  county  of  WrArttemberg ; 
consequently  they  either  took  their  promissory  notes 
to  places  of  safety  or  else  openly  resisted  these 
demands,  and  delayed  payment.  Consequently  the 
proposed  liquidation  was*  post poned  until  Aug.  11. 
181)2.  when  Wenceslaus  issued  an  edict  containing 
the  following  four  clauses: 

< 1 1  The  city  of  trim  It  granted  the  privilege  of  admitting  Jews 
and  Jewesses. 

<8)  One-half  of  the  Jewish  taxes  Is  to  be  paid  to  the  city,  and 
the  OprnserKSNlu  Is  to  be  paid  during  the  week  preceding 


supreme  court  of  Ulm. 

(it  Kor  a  period  of  ten  years  a  large  sum  of  money  I*  to  be 
paid  tbe  city  by  all  the  citizen*  of  Ulm  at  well  aa  by  the  Jew*. 

There  are  no  records  extant  showing  the  size  of 
the  Jewish  community  of  Ulm  at  this  |>criod;  but 
the  frequency  of  the  family  names  "Ulma"  and 
"  Ullmann"  points  toa  numerous  congregation.  That 
it  took  high  rank  in  spiritual  affairs  is 
Importance  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  possessed 
in         a  yeshibah,  over  which  H.  Simelin  pre- 

Bpiritual    sided.    In  addition  to  .Simelin.  there 

Affairs.  were  three  other  rabbis  in  Ulm: 
namely,  Seligmann.  Lafen,  and  Oer- 
shon.  Simelin  violated  a  regulation,  issued  by  the 
community  of  Nuremberg,  to  which  he  had  himself 
subscribed;  and  the  result  was  a  controversy  which 
involved  the  entire  congregation.  Simelin  and  the 
leaders  of  the  community  finally  brought  the  matter 
before  Jacob  Weil  for  adjudication ;  and  the  latter 
decided  that  Simelin  should  make  a  public  retracta- 
tion of  his  utterances  in  three  different  communities, 
or  suffer  the  penalty  of  excommunication. 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
tbe  Jews  of  Ulm  at  this  period;  but  their  social  con- 
dition steadily  deteriorated.  The  following  regula- 
tions (dated  Nov.  24,  1895)  from  the  so-called  "  Hed 
Book  *  are  extant: 

(1)  The  Jews  must  weigh  on  "  sworn  money -scale*  "  <"«eld- 
wage  ")  everything  which  they  buy  or  sell. 

«)  From  Palm  Saturday  until  Easter  Wednesday,  aa  well  aa 
on  Corpus  Cbrtstl  Day.  all  Jews  must  remain  within  the  Jewish 
quarter:  transgressions  of  this  ordinance  will 
' '  Red  Book  "  he  punishable  with  a  One  of  five  pounds  heller. 
RetTU-  CD  Any  discourtesy  shown  a  Jew  by  a  Cnrta- 

lations.      thm  will  be  punished  twice  as  severely  as  If 

shown  to  another  Christian. 
(t>  A  Jew  may  not  lend  money  on  a  pledge  unless  be  knows 
the  debtor  well, 
iti)  No  Jew  may  have  a  Christian  servant  In  his  bouse. 
>«'  No  Inhabitants  or  Ulm  other  than  Jews  may  engage  tn 

As  a  result  of  a  complaint  lodged  by  the  gold- 
smiths' gild  the  following  restrictions  were  imposed 
by  the  city  council  of  Ulm:  (1)  No  Jew  may  melt 
gold,  silver,  or  other  preciouB  metals  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  gild.  (2)  Jews  may  neither  buy 
nor  sell  silver  bullion  in  the  city.  (8)  They  are  per- 
mitted to  trade  only  in  pearls,  gems,  and  undumaged 
wares  in  gold  and  silver.  On  Sept.  30.  1421.  the 
following  laws  were  promulgated:  (1)  Christians 
may  not  l>e  employed  by  Jews;  (2)  cattle  purchased 
by  Jews  in  the  market,  or  meat  sold  by  them,  may 
be  examined  only  by  Christian  butchers,  and  ani- 
mals may  be  slaughtered  only  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  synagogue;  (8)  Jews  are  forbidden  to  touch  pro- 
visions while  purchasing  them  in  the  market. 

On  May  1J5, 1422,  the  Jews  of  Ulm  were  prohibited 
from  advancing  loans  on  wool  or  cotton.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  they  were  accused 
of  the  ritual  murder  of  a  Swiss  boy  named  Ltidwig 
of  Bruck  at  Bavcnsburg.  near  Ulm,  in  1428.  Until 
Die  end  of  this  century  nothing  further  is  known 
concerning  the  Jewish  community  ;  but  under  Max- 
imilian I.  the  city  council  complained  to  the  emperor 
of  the  residence  of  Jews  in  the  city,  and  received 
from  him  a  so-called  "Preiheitshrief "  authorizing 
their  expulsion  under  the  following  conditions:  (1) 
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The  Jews  were  to  be  given  the  shortest  time  jios 
llble  in  which  to  dispose  of  their  movable  prop- 
erty.   (2)  The  proceed*  of  the  sale 
Expulsion  of  the  synagogue,  cemetery,  hospital. 

in  the      bath,  dwelling-houses,  und  the  like. 
Fifteenth    together  with  their  appurtenances, 
Century,    were  to  accrue  to  Wolf  of  Asch.  the 
prefect  of  Oeisliugen.    (3)  All  former 
privileges  were  to  be  annulled.    (4)  After  the  date 
of  the  expulsion  every  Jew  remaining  in  the  city 
was  to  lie  outlawed.    This  manifesto  was  published 
on  Aug.  8.  1490;  and  after  four  days  the  imperial 
treasury  sold  to  the  city  of  Din  for  0,000  gulden 
the  real  estate  belonging  to  the  Jews,  the  date  of  the 
expulsion  being  set  for  five  months  Inter.    No  Jews 
were  again  admitted  to  any  town  in  the  district  of 
Ulm  until  1520,  when  one  was  allowed  to  settle  in 
Albeck.  on  Condition  that  he  charged  infea»t  at  the 
rate  of  1,  and  not  2.  heller  per  gulden.    In  a  short 
time  this  Jew  succeeded  in  bringing  coreligionists  to 
the  district,  and  the  council  of  I'lm  again  com- 
plained to  the  emperor;  whereupon,  on  July  18. 
1541.  Charles  V.  issued  a  "Freiheltsrecht "  from  Re- 
gensbitrg.  containing  the  following  clause:  "This 
Jew  is  not  permitted  to  borrow  money.    If  he  does 
so.  he  is  liable  to  a  line  of  10  marks  in  gold ;  and  the 
money,  together  with  interest,  shall  goto  the  city  of 
Ulm."    Further,  n  debtor  was  forbidden  to  waive 
his  rights  under  the  *  Freiheitsbrief  "  in  favor  of  his 
CKJitor;  this  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Jews 
to  remain  in  the  city.    A  second  "  Freiheitsbrief  " 
was  issued  bv  Ferdinand  I.  (Vienna, 
Jews       March  28.  1501);  and  throughout  the 
Again  in   seventeenth  century  Jews  were  found 
Ulm  in  the  in  the  district  of  Ulm  only  during 
Sixteenth   the  Diets,  as   imperial  or  princely 
Century,    envoys,  or  when  traveling  with  safe- 
conducts,  although  occasionally  they 
sojourned  for  some  time  in  the  city,  and  even  had 
their  own  slaughter  house* 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  improved  slightly.    On  Jan.  18,  1712,  the 
council  permitted  them  to  attend  the  horse-markets 
on  imyment  of  10  krcittzer  per  diem;  hut  they  were 
forbidden  to  peddle  leather.    In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  however  (May  20, 1T50),  they  re- 
ceived permission  to  atteud  all  the  fairs  and  to  deal 
in  wares  of  any  kind.    They  were  charged  1  gulden 
a  day  for  the  privilege  of  staying  in  Ulm:  and  their 
safe-conducts  cost  8  kreutzer  per  hour.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  French  war  several  Jews 
Eighteenth  went  to  Ulm,  among  them  being  the 
and        army  contractors  Kuullaof  Hechingen, 
Nineteenth  and  (lumber/.,  manager  of  the  Stndt- 
Centuries.   theater  in  Ulm.    When  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  Wurttemberg  was  reg 
ulated  (1827)  and  civic  equality  was  granted  to  them, 
the  Dietof  Ulm  lodged  an  unavailing  protest.  Soon 
after  Ward  the  special  taxes  levied  on  Jews  for  pro- 
tection and  the  like  were  repealed. 

On  Feb.  8.  1845,  the  Jews  of  Ulm  organized  di- 
vine services.  Simon  Einstein  of  Laupheim  being 
chosen  hazzan.  In  185<l  a  Jewish  cemetery  was 
Opened;  on  Sept.  12.  1873,  a  new  synagogue  was 
dedieuted:  and  in  1S8K  Solomon  Fried  of  Hatibor 
wus  culled  as  rabbi.    The  Jews  of  Ulm  now  (1905) 


number  780  in  a  total  population  of  about  43,000. 
They  support  four  charitable  organizations. 

Bmi.iu :  Depplnv.  Judrn  tm  Mittelaller.  MutUjart, 
Haiti,  rim  und  Srin  tirliiet.  I'lm.  17X1;  Hauler.  Die 
I'lmrr  JudeiiyraMeine.  lb.  1*88;  Nublluir.  Die  Juitr,i\ie- 
meinden  drs  Mittelaltert,  lb.  IfUB  (nlmrufly  prelwlleed 
nmlrut  the  Jew*);  Presae),  Ihrth.  der  Juitrn  (u  I'lm,  lb. 
lfci:  Mem.  I'lmuvhe'  Vrkundenlnuh.  I..  Stiiturart.  1S73; 
Scbullem  <  hronik  vol,  I'hn,  Vim,  IKS1 ;  Vwwnrnejw.  Mien* 
Utvr  dtn  Khcmaluj,,,  Auftnlhalt  ,ler  Ju.tr,,  U,  t  in,.  In 
/•nvmrnrri  de*  C  Imer  (iymtuwum*.  1707  :  SalfrM.  Martur. 
"I.Vium.  ».v. ;  KobuU  Uttch.  der  JJtuterhen  Juden.  ».v. 
D.  S.  O. 

ULM  ANN ,  ALBERT  :  American  banker  and 
author;  born  in  New  York  city  July  2.  1861;  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  In  1900  he  liccamc  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  firm  of  J.  H. 
Sulzbacher.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  and  gov- 
ernors of  the  Juda-ans,  and  has  been  interested  in 
the  history  of  New  York  ami  of  the  Jews  in  that 
city.  He  has  contributed  to  the  "New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review,'' to  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post," 
and  toother  journals,  nnd  is  the  author  of :  "  Frederick 
Struther's  Romance"  (New  York,  1889);  "Chaper- 
oned" (ib.  1894);  "A  Landmark  History  of  New 
York"(i6.  1901);  and  "New  York's  Historical  Sites. 
Landmarks.  Monuments,  and  Tablets"  (ib.  1902). 

BIBI.IOORaPHT :  Tlie  American  J  r  with  Year  flunk.  1SXM-5; 
Who'*  friu,  in  America.  IVUS;  HT»o'«  Who  in  i»ic 
York  (  itv  ami  Slate.  1WI5. 

a.  F.  T.  H. 

TJLMANN,  BENJAMIN:  French  historical 
painter;  born  at  Rlotzheim,  Alsace,  May  24.  1829; 
died  at  Paris  Feb.  24.  1884.  He  studied  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  under  Drolling  and  Picol,  and  in 
1859  won  the  Prix  de  Rome. 

Of  his  paintings  may  be  mentioned:  "Sylla  at 
the  House  of  Marios"  (1866;  now  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Museum);  "Putroclus  and  Amphidamas" 
(in  the  art  gallery  at  Mans);  "Junius  Brutus"  (in 
the  museum  at  Melon):  " Remorse " ;  "The  Gitanos 
of  Granada";  "The  Bell-Ringers  of  Nuremberg" 
and  "  The  I^relei "  (exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon.  1 872) : 
"A  Defeat":  "The  Hour  of  Wailing":  and  "The 
Deliverer  of  the  Fatherland."  At  the  Paris  Salons 
of  1859  and  1872  11  man  li  s  exhibits  won  medals  of 
the  second  and  third  class.  In  1872  he  was  deco- 
rated with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Bibliography  :  Hans  Wolfgang  Slnirer.  Alliftmeinet  Kllnrt- 
Ur-Isrwon,  Frankfort-on-thi'-Maln.  1MB ;  l  lruicnt  and  Hut- 
ton.  Arti'U  of  the  Xlnetcmlh  Centum  and  Tlictr  Work*. 
BoMoo.  IKK);  Ia,  Grande  Eneyrlnfudie. 
ft.  F.  C. 

ULM  ANN .  SALOMON  :  French  rabbi :  born 
at  Zabern.  Alsace.  Feb.  25,  1800:  died  at  Paris  May 
5.  1805.  He  commenced  his  rabbinical  studies  at 
Strasburg  under  Motse  Hloch  (better  known  as  Rabbi 
Mosehe  Utenheim),  and  was  the  first  pupil  enrolled 
at  the  initial  competitive  examination  of  candidates 
for  the  Ecole  Ccntralc  Rahhiniquc,  inaugurated  in 
July.  1880.  He  was  also  the  first  in  his  class  at  this 
institution  to  receive  the  diploma  of  chief  rabbi. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  rabbi  of  LauU-rbourg, 
Alsace;  in  1844  he  became  chief  rabbi  of  Nancy,  in 
Lorraine ;  ami  in  1853  he  succeeded  Marchand  Ennery 
ast  hief  rabbi  of  the  Central  Consistory  of  the  Israel 
ites  of  France. 

Ulmann  published  a  limited  number  of  sermons 
and  pastoral  letters,  and  was  the  author  also  of 
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* Catechisme,  on  Elements  destruction  Ueligieuse 
ft  Morale  a  1' Usage  des  Jeunes  Israelites"  (Stras 
burg,  1845;  3d  ed..  Paris,  1871),  which  is  considered 
a  classic. 

The  most  important  act  in  Ulmanns  rabbinical 
career  was  the  organization  of  the  Central  Confer 
cnce  of  the  Chief  Rabbis  of  France,  over  whose  de- 
liberations he  presided  at  Paris  in  May,  1856.  Iu 
that  year  Ulmann  addressed  a  "Pastoral  Letter  to 
the  Faithful  of  the  Jewish  Religion."  in  which  he 
set  forth  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  confer- 
ence, which  were  as  follows:  (1)  revision  and  abbre- 
viation of  the  piyyutim ;  (2)  the  introduction  of  a 
regular  system  of  preaching;  (3)  the  introduction  of 
the  organ  into  synagogues;  (4)  the  organization  of 
religious  instruction ;  (5)  the  institution  of  the  rite 
of  confirmation  for  the  Jewish  youth  of  both  sexes; 
(6)  a  resolution  for  the  transfer  of  the  Ecole  Centrale 
Rabbinique  from  Metz  to  Paris. 

BlBLlooRiriir :  Archives  ItirnSlittg  aud  Univtr*  IsntiUtt, 
Msy.  1SU5. 

8.  J.  KA. 


See  HaidahaCKS. 

UN  CLEANNESS.    See  Ablution. 

UNGARISCH-JUDISCHE  WOCHEN- 
SCHRIFT.    See  PkkiouicaI.s. 

UNGAHISCHE    ISRAELIT.     DEB.  Sec 

Periodicals. 

German 


educator  and  writer;  born  at  Coswig-on-the-Elbc 
March  8,  1789;  died  Nov.  1,  1870.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy, mathematics,  and  natural  science  at  the 
University  of  Erfurt,  and  from  1810  to  1816  was 
privat-doccut  iu  mathematics  and  philosophy  at 
the  same  institution.  In  1820  he  founded,  together 
with  his  brother  David,  a  school  for  mathematics 
and  modern  lauguages,  which  fourteen  years  later 
was  transformed  into  a  real  school.  The  school 
board  ofTercd  him  the  directorship  on  condition  that 
he  embraced  Christianity,  but  he  refused  to  do 
so.  He  retained,  however,  the  position  of  "Obcr- 
lehrer"  until  1882,  in  which  year  be  was  pen- 


I'nger  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  city 
council  of  Erfurt.  He  was  made  an  honorary  citi- 
zen; and  the  King  of  Prussia  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  of  professor  and  decorated  him  with  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  in  recognition  of  his  serv- 
ices. Through  his  efforts  the  Jewish  congregation 
of  Erfurt  was  Incorporated  In  1812;  and  for  many 
years  he  was  its  first  overseer.  Of  his  works  the 
follow iug  may  be  mentioned :  *  Hanilliuch  der  Mathe- 
matischen  Analysis,"  4  vols.  (Ootha.  1824-27); 
"  Abriss  der Gcaehichte  der  Zahlenlehre  von  Pythag- 
oras bis  Diophant  "  ;  and  "  Die  Bcdetituug  der  Zwei 
Bncher  des  Apollonius  von  den  Bercchnungcu  ftir 
die  (Scometrisehe  Analysis." 

s.  W.  8a. 

UNDER,  JOACHIM  JACOB  :  Austrian  rabbi ; 
bom  at  Homona.  Hungary,  Nov.  2.rj,  1826;  studied 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  (Ph.D.  1859).  and  was 
appointed  rabbi  of  Iglau,  Moravia,  in  I860.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  works,  of  which  the  follow  in ir 
may  be  mentioned:   "  Hebrilische  Philologic  und 


Biblische  Exegese."  in  " Mannhcimer- Album,"  Vi- 
enna, 1864 ;  "  Bcmcrkungeu  Ober  die  Phouieischen 
Opfertafelu  von  Marseille  und  Carthago,"  in  "Zeit- 
schrift  der  Deutschen  Morgeulandisehen  Gesell 
schaft,"  xxiv. ;  "Die  Judcnfrage  in  Preusseu,"  Iu 
"Neuzeit,"  1874;  "Patriotische  Casual  -  Reden," 
Iglau.  1881  (2d  ed.  Prague,  1899);  "  Dichtungen," 
ib.  188.5;  "Fcst- und  Sabbath-Predigteu.''  Prague 
and  Breslau,  1903. 


tiihl.  P  im!  \.r.  i;  icfs.t  p.  401. 


.  Vienna.  1881; 
F.  T.  H. 


TJNGER,  JOSEPH:  Austrian  jurist  and  states- 
man; born  in  Vienna  July  2.  1828.  Having  studied 
law  at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  he  iu  1850 
was  appointed  assistant  librarian,  and  in  1852  privat- 
docent,  at  his  alma  mater.  The  following  year  he 
was  called  to  Prague  as  assistant  professor  at  the  uni- 
versity, aud  in  1855  to  Vienna  in  a  similar  capacity. 
In  1857  he  was  appoiuted  professor  of  jurisprudence 
at  the  latter  institution.  In  1867  he  was  succes- 
sively elected  a  member  of  the  Austrian  Landtag 
and  of  the  Reichsrath ;  but  on  account  of  ill  health 
he  had  to  resign  in  the  following  year.  Appoiuted 
in  1869  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  a  life-member  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  be  soon  became  the  whip  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  Two  years  later  he  became  minis- 
ter (without  portfolio)  in  Prince  Auersperg's  cabi- 
net, but  resigned  upon  the  prime  minister's  defeat 
in  1879.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  Reichsgericht  (Supreme  Court  of  Administra- 
tion).   Unger  is  a  convert  to  Christianity. 

Of  Unger's  works  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned :  "  Die  Elie  in  Hirer  Welthistoriachen  Entwick- 
lung"  (Vienna,  1850);  "Ueber  Wissenschaftliche 
Behaudlung  des  Oesterreichischen  Gemeluen  Privat- 
rechtes"  (ib.  1868);  u  Der  Entwurf  eines  Blirger- 
lichen  Gesetzbuches  fur  das  Konlgreich  Sachsen  " 
(ib.  1853);  "System  des  Ocsterreichischeu  Allgemei- 
nen  Privatrechts"(Leipsic,  1856-64;  vols.  i.  and  ii.. 
5th  ed.,  1892;  vol.  vi.,  1894),  a  standard  work  on 
Austrian  law,  which  established  Unger's  reputa- 
tion; "  Die  Rechtliche  Natur  der  Inhaberpapicre" 
(Vienna.  1857);  "  Der  Revidierte  Entwurf  eines  Bur- 
gcrlichen  Gesetzbuches  f  urdas  Konlgreich  Sachsen  ■ 
(ib.  1861);  "Zur  LOsung  der  Ungarischeu  Frage" 
(ib.  1861 ;  written  in  collaboration  with  Fischhof, 
and  published  anonymously),  a  work  advocating  a 
dual  monarchy  for  Austria  and  Hungary,  its  ap- 
pearance marking  Unger's  entry  upon  a  political 
career;  " Die  Verla-ssenwhaftsabhanilluug  in  Oester- 
reich"  (ib.  1865);  "Zur  Reform  der  Wiener  Univer- 
sitat"(<6.  1865)  ;  "  Die  Vertrage  zu  Gunstcn  Dritter" 
(Jena.  1869);  "Schuldu.l>eroahmc"  (Vienna,  1889); 
"Handeln  auf  Eigeue  Gefahr"  (Jena.  1891);  aud 
"Handeln  auf  Freindc  Gefahr"  (ib.  1894). 

Bi  h  1. 1  oii  k  a  r  h  y i  nr«ckh<t<i*Ki>nvrr»a(l»ti*-U-rik<>ii.  Meittn 
K<>uv<r*\li»iM-Lfrik»n. 

t>.  F.  T.  H. 

UNGER,  MANABSE:  German  art  critic; 
DOfB  in  Coswig-on-the -Elbe  March  14,  1802;  died  at 
Berlin  May  17,  1868.  When  he  was  only  four  years 
of  age  his  parents  moved  to  Erfurt,  where  he  re 
ceived  his  first  instruction  in  the  art  of  sketching, 
und  where  he  also  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
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mathematics  and  architecture,  later  passing  tin- Mate 
examinatiun  fur  architect*  in  Berlin.  In  spite  of 
this  training,  however,  he  decided  to  pursue  an  art- 
ist's career.  Supported  by  a  government  scholar- 
ship, he  traveled  through  Italy,  visiting  Venice 
(1844),  Florence,  and  Home  (1845),  and  returning  in 
1846  to  Berlin,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 
During  the  Revolution  of  1848  L'uger  was  elected 
captain  of  the  artists'  corps  which  protected  the  mu- 
seums. In  1852  he  traveled  through  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Holland,  in  which  last-named  country  he 
discovered  Rubens'  "Sacrifice  of  Abraham." 

Unger  produced  no  paiutings  of  im|>ortancc,  only 
a  few  portraits  painted  by  him  being  in  existence; 
but  his  knowledge  ol  the  technique  and  individual 
ity  of  many  a  great  painter  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  restore  old  paintings  and  to  become  an  art  critic 
of  note.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Das  Wcsen  der 
Malerei."  Leipsic,  18.11;  "  Kritische  Forschuugen 
im  Oebiete  der  Malerei  Alter  und  Neuer  Zeit,"  Ber- 
lin. 18458;  and  "KOnstler  und  FOrst,"  an  epos, 
published  posthumously,  Berlin,  1875.  After  the 
death  of  his  parents  I'nger  joined  the  Protestant 
Church. 

Bibliography  :  Albert  Pick.  Velirr  tirn  Krfurlrr  Sialtr  unti 
KututarUhrten  Mantua*.  Unytr.  Erfurt.  IHWI. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

UNICORN :  Rendering  in  tlio  Authorised  Ver- 
sion of  the  Hebrew  Qn  or  QtO.  following  the  Scp- 
tuagiut  and  the  Vulgate.  Aquila  and  Saadia.  on 
Job  xxxix.9,  read  "rhinoceros";  Bochart  ("  Hicro- 
zoicon  ")  and  others,  "oryx,"  or  "white  antelope"; 
Revised  Version,  "wild  ox"  (margin,  "ox-ante- 
lope"). The  allusions  to  the  "re 'em  "  as  a  wild,  un- 
tamable animal  of  great  strength  and  agility,  with 
mighty  horns  (Job  xxxix.  9-12;  Ps.  xxii.  21.  xxix. 
6;  Num.  xxiii.  23.  xxiv.  8;  DeuL  xxxiii.  17;  comp. 
Ps.  xcii.  11).  best  fit  the  aurochs  (/£*»  primigeniut). 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  Assyrian  "rimu." 
which  is  often  used  as  a  metaphor  of  strength,  and 
is  depicted  as  a  powerful,  fierce,  wild,  or  mountain 
bull  with  large  horns.  The  term  evidently  denotes 
from  its  connection  some  animal  of  the  bovine  or 
antelope  class,  perhaps  the  oryx  (so  LXX.).  The 
ory  x,  as  well  as  the  wild  bull  and  ox.  is  common  in 
Palestine  and  Syria;  and  aurochs'  teeth  were  found 
by  Tristram  on  the  flooring  of  an  ancient  cave  in  the 
Iyclmnon. 

The  Talmud  has  for  "re 'em  "  N^TOK  or  K^VIK. 
which  ctymologically  recalls  the  Arabic  "ghazal" 
(="gazel").  but  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  an 
animal  of  such  size  that  it  could  not  enter  the  ark  of 
Noah,  hut  had  to  be  fastened  thereto  by  its  horn 
(Zcb.  113b;  comp.  B.  B.  74b;  Shab.  10?f>:  Yalkut, 
Shim'oni,  ii.  97d,  where  it  is  said  that  the  re'em 
touches  the  clouds).  If  the  Talmud  intended  the 
urzila  for  the  unicorn,  it  can  not  1m-  ideuti<  ;il  w  ith 
the  one-horned  ox  whicli  Adam  is  said  to  have  offered 
as  sacrifice  (Hid.  flOaaud  parallels),  because  the  urzila 
is  classed  among  the  animals  of  the  field  that  may  not 
be  OffeKd  for  that  purpose.  The  Tosefla  on  the 
passage  in  Zclmhini  explains  the  urzila  as  the  buffalo 

Again,  in  Hul.  59b  is  mentioned  an  animal  called 
Bnp  (perhaps  shoriencd  from  "  mnnoceros "  or 
"rhinoceros"),  which,  "though  it  has  only  one  horn. 
Is  allowed  as  food."  and  is  then  explained  as  the 


"hart  of  the  forest  'Hal  "  (»n£y  '21  tr3D;  comp.  B. 
B.  lob).  The  Talmud  apparently  thinks  here  of  the 
antelope  oryx,  the  mode  of  depicting  which  on  Per- 
sian mouumeuts  gave  rise  to  the  belief  by  the  an- 
cients(comp.  Pliny, "  Historia  Naturalis,"  viii.  21,  30) 
in  the  existence  of  the  unicorn  (comp.  "S.  B.  O.T.," 
Psalms  [Eng.  transl.],  p.  173).  In  Arabic  like- 
wise "re  cm"  is  applied  to  the  leucoryx.  The  au- 
rochs is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  under  the  name 
"OH  n^C(="oxof  the  plaiu"),  in  explanation  of 
K^3"IVV  the  rendering  of  lKn  (Deut.  xiv.  5)  by  the 
Taigum,  which  Rash!  (Hul.  80a)  explains  as  the 
"ox  of  the  U-uanon."  It  is  classed  among  cattle 
(Kil.  vjit.  6).  and  is  caught  with  slings  (B.  K.  117a; 
comp.  Isa.  Ii.  20). 

Bibliography  :  Tristram,  Xat.  Hint.  p.  IM:  l^wvsoiin.  X.  T. 
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UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CON- 
GREGATIONS, THE  :  Association  of  American 
Jewish  congregations  cum|M>sed  chiefly  of  the  Re- 
form element,  and  established  largely  through  the 
persistent  efforts,  extending  for  a  period  of  over 
twenty  years,  of  Isaac  M.  Wisk.  The  initiative 
was  taken  by  Moritz  Loth,  president  of  Wise's  con- 
gregation in  Cincinnati,  who,  in  his  annual  message 
of  Oct.  10,  1872,  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  act  with  committees  from  other  local 
congregations  for  the  purpose  of  calling  a  conven 
tiou  for  organization.  The  Ave  Cincinnati  eongic- 
gations  joiued  in  a  call,  issued  on  March  30,  1873.  in 
pursuance  of  which  delegates  from  thirty-four  con- 
gregations met  in  that  city  on  July  8,  1873.  "The 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations"  was 
the  official  title  adopted:  and  under  that  name  the 
organization  was  subsequently  incorporated  pur 
suant  to  the  laws  of  Ohio. 

The  object*  of  the  organization  are  set  forth  in 
section  2  of  the  constitution: 

A.  — To  establish  and  maintain  Institutions  for  Instruction  in 
tile  higher  hrancbea  of  Hebrew  literature  ami  Jewish  theology, 
with  the  necessary  preparatory  schools  Id  aucti  cities  ot  th'««» 
States  as  may  hereafter  in-  designated. 

B.  -To  provide  means  for  the  relief  of  Jews  from  political  op. 
pixsaion  und  unjust  discrimination,  and  for  remlerliur  them  aid 
for  their  Intellectual  elevation. 

C— To  promote  religious  Instruction  and  encounure  the  studv 
of  the  Scriptures  arid  of  the  lend*  and  hbOorr  of  Judaism. 

All  this,  however,  without  interferlnjf  In  any  manner  whalao- 
ever  with  the  worship,  the  schools,  or  any  other  of  Um?  coturre- 
(ratlonnl  Institutions. 

Under  provision  (A)  the  Hebrew  Union  College 
was  called  into  existence  by  the  first  council, 
which  met  in  Cleveland  in  July.  1874  (we  Hkiihkw 
Union  Coi.i.koe).  Under  (B)  a  Board  of  Delegates 
on  Civil  Rights  has  been  created  with  its  seat  in 
Washington.  D  C. ,  Simon  Wolf  ln-ing  its  chairman. 
The  objects  provided  for  by  (C)  have  Itceti  en- 
trusted to  a  Board  of  Managers  on  Synagogue  and 
Sabbath)  School  Extension,  which  body  has  charge 
of  the  work  formerly  curried  on  by  the  Hebrew 
Sabbath-School  Union  of  America,  which  w  ent  out 
of  existence  in  Jan..  1905 

The  presidents  of  the  union  have  been  Moritz  Loth 
(1878-89):  Julius  Freiberg  (1889-1908);  ami  Samuel 
Woolner  (since  1903);  ami  Lipman  Levy  has  been  sec- 
retary from  the  beginning.  The  legislative  body  of 
the  union,  and  its  highest  authority,  is  a  council 
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which  meets  biennially,  the  members  of  which  are 
elected  by  the  constituent  congregations.  In  elect- 
ing these  representatives  there  is  no  restriction  as  to 
sex.  During  the  intervals  between  the  meetings 
of  the  council  the  uuion  is  governed  by  an  execu- 
tive board  of  thirty  members  elected  by  the 
council.  This  executive  board  in  turn  elects  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Hebrew  Uuion  College, 
the  Board  of  Delegates  on  Civil  Rights,  and  the 
Board  or  Managers  on  Synagogue  and  (Sabbath) 
School  Extension.  At  present  (1903)  the  union  is 
composed  of  128  congregations  with  an  aggregate 
contributing  membership  of  14,000. 

Bibliography  :  SI  Annual  llr/mrl*  of  The  VnUmnf  Amtri- 
can  llehrew  Ctmoreontiniui;  »eventy-mie  volume*  of  manu- 
wript  correspondence  cullwuil  l»j  Unman  Levy.  Herniary  of 
The  t'nton  of  A mertean  Hebrew  Cutigrefcalluris ;  The  Ameri- 
can hraetitt.  18M-19U5:  Die  tieltorah,  1855 -1900;  D.  I'hlllp- 
woa  ami  L.  Unwiman.  Life  anil  WrUintmnf  Imae  M.  H'l«, 
CtadWH.  11MJ:  laaac  ii.  Wtoe.  He minitcenee*,  lb.  HOI. 

j.  L  Wi. 

UNION  ISRAELITE.    See  PmUODlCALS. 

UNION  OF  JEWISH  LITERARY  SOCIE- 
TIES :  An  association  of  societies  founded  in  1!N>2 
in  I/uidon,  England,  for  the  diffusion  of  Jewish  lit 
erature,  history,  and  sociology,  and  for  the  coordi 
nation  of  the  work  of  Jewish  literary  societies.  The 
organization  grew  out  of  a  conference  of  Jewish  lit- 
erary societies  convened  by  the  North  London  Jew 
ish  Literary  and  Social  Union,  chief  among  whose 
objects  was  the  study  of  Jewish  literature,  history, 
and  sociology.    Its  first  president  was  Israel  Abra- 
hams. 

Tiie  union  has  constituent  societies  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  the  British  empire.  Each  reserves  its  com 
plete  local  independence,  and  is  in  no  way  controlled 
by  the  central  organization.  The  union,  however, 
render*  assistance  to  the  constituent  societies  in  many 
ways.  It  has  published  a  din  ■< lory  of  Anglo-Jewish 
lecturers,  with  a  supplementary  listof  Jewish  litter- 
ateurs resident  abroad  who  have  placed  papers  pre- 
pared by  them  at  iU  disposal.  It  also  pmvides  lit- 
erary material  and  guidance  for  members  of  the 
constituent  societies  desirous  of  preparing  lectures, 
and  it  lias  arranged  a  number  of  illustrated  lectures 
for  their  use. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  union  is 
its  publications.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  pam- 
phlets, it  issues  yearly,  in  time  for  the  annual  con- 
ference of  constituent  societies  held  in  the  month  of 
June,  the  "Jewish  Literary  Annual."  which,  besides 
supplying  a  record  of  the  work  of  the  uuion  and  its 
constituent  societies  during  the  previous  year,  con- 
tains the  installation  addresB  of  the  retiring  presi 
dent  and  a  selection  of  the  papers  mid  before  the 
constituent  societies  during  the  preceding  twelve 
monl  lis.  Another  feature  is  a  bibliography  of  books, 
essays,  etc..  of  Jewish  interest  published  iu  English 
during  the  year. 

Tin'  union  1ms  liecu  instrumental  in  introducing 
the  Jewish  Chautauqua  movement  into  England 
It  has  also  arranged  with  considerable  success  sum 
mer  gatherings  at  English  seaside  resorts. 

j  A   M  II 

UNITARIANISM :  A  denomination  of  the 
Christian  Church  which  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the 


Trinity.  One  of  the  Protestant  sects  that  developed 
out  of  the  Reformation,  it  is  found  under  various 
names,  first  in  Poland  in  the  second  half  of  the  six 
teenth  century,  and  a  little  later  in  Trausylvaula, 
where  it  still  flourishes,  although  its  modern  center 
of  gravity  isEugland  and  the  other  English  speaking 
countries,  notably  the  United  States.  Exclusion 
from  Protestant  synods  crystallized  the  Unitarians 
into  a  separate  church  in  1566.  Among  its  promi- 
nent exponents  may  l»e  mentioned  the  elder  and  the 
younger  Socimis,  who  formulated  its  first  theology; 
Frauds  David,  its  first  martyr;  and  Joseph  Priestley, 
tiie  English  discoverer  of  oxygen.  It  also  claims 
Milton.  Locke,  and  Newton,  and  it  owes  much  to 
James  Martincuu,  who  rationalized  the  crudities  of 
Priestley's  theology,  while  Emerson  gave  it  its 
transcendental  touch  and  the  writings  of  Channiug 
and  Theodore  Parker  furthered  its  propaganda. 

From  its  inception  this  sect  has  been  divided  into 
conservati ve  and  radical  wings.  In  the  former 
school  the  divinity  of  Jesus  is  rejected,  but  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  him  are  accepted,  and  some  re- 
gard him  as  preexistent  and  superangelic.  Socimn 
insisted  on  his  worship.  In  the  new,  or  radical, 
wing  of  Unitarianistn.  Jesus  is  still  sublimated  above 
all  humanity,  while  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  the 
whole  of  Christianity,  is  accepted  metaphorically  as 
expressed  in  poetry  and  hymnal.  The  Lotto's  Si  r- 
MB  Is  observed  as  a  commemoration,  thus  uniting 
Unitarianism  with  the  whole  Church.  For  about 
fifteen  centuries,  accordingly,  Unitarianism  has  been 
historically  linked  with  Christianity,  from  which  it 
has  never  entirely  broken  away.  The  Apostles,  the 
Church  Fathers,  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  are 
its  remote  progenitors.  More  specifically,  its  pro- 
gressive steps  may  be  traced  from  the  Arian  move- 
ment through  Calvinism,  Socinianism,  Arminian- 
ism,  Presbyteriauism,  and  Congregationalism,  the 
Hicksilc  Quakers  and  the  Univcrsalists  occupying 
parallel  places.  Unilariaiiism  has,  therefore,  been 
a  development  out  of  Trinitarianistn.  Gradually  the 
Holy  Ghost  wus  rarefied  into  an  " influence. "  and 
the  Son  of  God  was  explained  away  as  a  figure  of 
speech.  The  preponderating  influence  of  the  parent 
faith,  however,  still  abides,  and  the  Unitarians  do 
not  look  upon  the  character  of  Jesus  in  the  cold 
light  of  history. 

k.  M.  H  H 

UNITED  STATES:  A  federal  republic  of 
North  America.  The  history  And  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  this  territory— apart  from  Russia  and 
Austria  the  largest  concourse  of  Israelites  under  one 
government  in  the  world — is  treated,  for  conve- 
nience, under  the  following  rubrics: 

1.  Suceewrive  Waves  of  Imr  wrainin 

2.  Separate  t  Klin  mid  Slate*  On  ooler  of  settlement  or  popu- 

lation)-New  York.  Newport.  New  Enttlmul.  Miirvliinil. 
Pennsylvania,  timttrla,  fouth  Carolina.  North  Carolina. 
Vlnrlnlu,  Went  Vinrinla.  l/ouldlana.  KenluekT.  Ten- 
mwe.  Alabama.  Miwlmippi.  Florida.  Texas.  Michigan. 
Wisconsin,  uhln.  IMMfa,  Mhwourl.  Kansas,  Nebraska 
l»wn.  California.  Oregon,  ltah,  Colorado.  Montana. 
Waahlnntoii,  Idaho.  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota 

3.  Jews  In  Their  Relation  to  Ihe  Federal  Government. 

4.  Education. 

6.  Philanthropy. 

6.  RrlUHMM  Development. 
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8.  Civil  and  Political  Rights. 

».  Science,  All,  Literature,  and  thu  Learned  Professions. 
111.  Couiiuerc*  and  Industry. 

11.  Social  Condition. 

12.  Hussion  liiimigTaUoa. 

lit.  Statistlcs-tirowUi.  Distribution.  List  of  Suites  and  Cities 
with  Population  1S~  and  l'JUI.  Nationalities  of  Immi- 
grant*. Occupations,  Clothing  Trade.  .Social  Condition, 
Charily.  Destitutes,  DefeeUve*  and  Delinquents.  Syna- 
gogues*. Institution*.  i.in1«i's.  Periodicals,  Distinguished 
Persons,  Bloslaucs,  Anthropology. 

1.    Successive  Waves  of  Immigration  :  Per 

sedition  is  the  principal  factor  affecting  Jewish  immi- 
gration lo  the  United  States.    The  adventurous  pio- 
neer, seeking  new  lands  from  the  desire  to  conquer 
obstacles  and  live  a  life  un trammeled  by  the  conven- 
tions of  society,  is  less  frequently  found  among  the 
leaders  of  Jewish  settlement  in  this  country  than  the 
hardened  victim  of  persecution — broken  la  almost 
everything  but  spirit  and  energy— in  search  of  the 
opportunity  merely  to  live  in  unmolested  exercise  of 
his  faith.   The  effects  of  the  events  of  European  his- 
tory upon  American  development  might  be  written 
almost  entirely  from  the  annals  of  Jewish  immigra- 
tion.   The  first  explorers  and  settlers  of  America 
came  from  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  Jews  naturally 
followed  In  their  wake  when  the  Inquisition  made 
further  residence  in  those  countries  au  impossibility. 
Naturally,  also,  following  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance, the  Jews  went  to  those  places 
First  Set-   where  tbe  languages  were  spoken  with 
tiers  from  which  they  were  familiar.  Therefore 
Spain  and  the  first  traces  of  Jews  are  found  in 
Portugal.    South  and  Central  America  and  Mexi- 
co, whence  they  spread  to  the  West 
Indies ;  and  the  changes  in  the  map  of  Europe  which 
are  reflected  iu  America  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  caused  the  first  settlements  in 
the  territory  which  is  now  the  United  States. 

The  tolerance  of  Holland  (practically  the  only 
Jewish  refuge  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries)  was  extended  to  her  dominions  in 
the  New  World,  and  resulted  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  what  has  developed  Into  the  great  New  York 
community.  By  way  of  gratitude  for  the  favors 
showu  them.  Jews  effectively  aided  the  Dutch  in 
their  resistance  to  foreigu  encroachment,  especially 
in  South  America.  From  Spain.  Portugal,  and  Hol- 
land, then,  came  most  of  the  tlisl  settlers ;  and  though 
the  large  mnjority  were  of  Scphardic  stock,  a  few 
Germans  are  also  to  be  found  among  them.  Eng- 
land, where  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  but  few  Jews  dwelt,  contributed  but  a  small 
number  to  the  effective  settlements  she  was  making 
on  t  he  seaboard  of  the  mainland.  Though  the  colony 
of  Georgia  had  Jewish  immigrants  in  large  numbers 
from  1738 on.  they  came  In  ships  from  England  only 
bectiuse  passage  to  the  New  World  could  be  pro- 
cured most  readily  from  that  country. 

The  large  numbers  of  Germans  who  sought  refuge 
from  persecution  in  the  freer  air  of  Pennsylvania, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  at- 
The        traetcd  Jews  as  well.   They  settled  not 
Oerman    only  iu  the  coast  towns,  but  made  their 
Element,    way  into  the  interior,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  century  they  were  to  be 
found  among  those  engaged  in  developing  the  western 
parts  of  the  state.    Similarly,  the  unhappy  fate  of 


Poland,  dating  from  1772,  caused  that  state  to  send 
forth  its  quota  of  Jews  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
contribution  of  that  country  would  be  notable  if 
only  for  the  commanding  figure  of  Hayni  Salomon. 
The  Nupolconic  wars  and  the  distress  which  they 
wrought,  especially  upon  the  South  German  princi- 
palities, once  again  caused  a  tide  of  German  immi- 
gration to  set  toward  the  United  States.  The  Jews 
joined  this  migratory  movement  beginning  toward 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  increased  iu  numbers  rapidly  by  reason  of 
the  events  of  1848.  From  that  time  until  1870,  when 
this  phase  of  immigration  lost  its  strength,  they 
came  in  a  steady  stream,  so  that  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  quadrupled  within 
the  twenty  years  between  IHoOaud  1870. 

But  none  of  the  early  migratory  movemeuts  as- 
sumed the  sign  iticance  and  volume  or  that  from  Russia 
and  neighboring  countries.  This  emigration,  mainly 
from  Russian  Poland,  began  as  far  back  as  1821.  lint 
did  not  become  especially  noteworthy  until  after  the 
German  immigration  fell  off  in  1870.  Though  nearly 
50,000  Russian,  Polish,  Gallcian,  and  Rumanian  Jews 
came  to  the  United  States  during  the  succeeding  dec- 
ade, it  was  not  until  the  anti-Jewish  uprisings  in 
Russia,  of  the  early  eighties,  that  the  emigration  as- 
sumed extraordinary  proportions.  From  Russia  alone 
the  emigration  rose  from  an  annual  average  of  4.100 
in  the  decade  1871-80  to  au  annual  av- 
Russian  erage  of  20.700  iu  the  decade  1881-90. 
Im-  Additional  measures  of  persecution  in 
migration.  Russia  in  the  early  nineties  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  present  time  have  re- 
sulted in  large  increases  in  the  emigration.  England 
and  the  United  States  being  the  principal  lands  of 
refuge.  The  Rumanian  persecutions,  beginning  in 
1900,  also  caused  large  numbers  of  Jews  to  seek  ref- 
uge in  the  latter  country.  The  total  Jewish  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States,  through  the  three  main 
ports  of  entry,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, from  1881  to  Oct.  1,  1905,  is  stated  to  have 
been  996,908,  although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
this  number  does  not  include  Christians  from  Russia 
and  Austria  (see  statistical  section  of  this  article  for 
details). 

Iu  considering  the  separate  states  of  the  Union  in 
detail,  the  varying  recordsof  their  Jewish  inhabitants 
may  be  sketched  in  outline,  reference  being  made 
forfurthcr  particulars  to  the  special  articles  devoted 
to  each  state  iu  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 

2.  Separate  Cities  and  States  :  Ah  the  Jews  of 
the  United  States  were  destined  to  Ix-come  more  nu- 
merous, anil  consequently  of  more  significance,  in  the 
state  of  New  York  than  elsewhere,  it  were  fitting  on 
this  account  to  begin  thissummary  with  the  account 
of  theirsettlement  and  development  there.  But  there 
is  a  historical  reason  as  well:  the  earliest  docu- 
mentary evidence  concerning  the  Jews  in  this  coun- 
try relates  to  New  York.  Jewish  connection  with 
the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands  antedated  by 
many  years  the  beginnings  of  the  migratory  move- 
ment, for  among  the  influential  stockholders  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  founded  in  1620.  were 
a  number  of  Jews.  Their  influence  upon  the  fortunes 
of  this  company  from  that  time  on  was  of  consider- 
able importance.    It  would  appear  that  Jews  were 
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on  the  muster-rolls  of  soldiers  and  sailors  sent  out  to 
the  colony  of  New  Amsterdam  iu  1652,  and  that  they 
hud  engaged  to  serve  for  I  he  term  of  one  year.  Their 
identity,  however,  has  been  lost. 

The  first  known  Jewish  settler  in  New  Amster- 
dam was  Jacob  Bahsimhon,  who  arrived  on  July  8. 
1U54.  in  the  ship  "  Pear  Tree."  Ho  was  followed  in 
September  of  tbe  same  year  by  a  party  of  twenty- 
three  who  had  taken  passago  in  the 
First  Set-  bark  "Saint  Catarina."  They  proha- 
tlement.  bly  came  from  Biiazii.,  by  way  of 
Cuba  and  Jamaica,  having  been  driven 
out  when  that  country  capitulated  in  1654.  The 
first  authentic  record  of  their  arrival  is  obtained 
from  t lie  legal  proceedings  instituted  against  them, 
by  the  officers  of  the  vessel,  to  procure  the  passage- 
money  for  which  they  had  made  themselves  Jointly 
liable.  Some  were  unable  to  pay,  and  two  were  im- 
prisoned in  consequeuce.  Othersarrived  while  these 
proceedings  were  pending,  much  to  the  displeasure 
of  Peter  Stuyvcsant,  the  Dutch  governor  of  New 
Netherlands,  who  ordered  them  to  leave  the  colony, 
and  wrote  to  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  asking  authority  for  their  exclusion.  The 
directors  overruled  Stuyveaant.  and  under  date  of 
April  26, 1655,  instructed  him  that  his  attitude  "  was 
unreasonable  and  unfair,  especially  because  of  the 
considerable  loss  sustained  by  the  Jcwsinthe  taking 
of  Brazil,  and  also  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
capital  which  they  have  invested  in  tbe  shares  of 
the  company."  They  directed  that  "they  [the  Jews] 
shall  have  permission  to  sail  to  and  trade  in  New 
Netherlands  and  to  live  and  remain  there."  Stuy  ve- 
sant  carried  out  bis  instructions  with  no  good  grace, 
evaded  them  whenever  possible,  and  put  many  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  these  early  settlers.  Further 
appeals  to  the  directors  of  the  company  followed, 
resulting  in  the  issuance  of  a  reproof  to  Stuy  vesant 
in  March,  1656;  the  instructions  to  him  directed  that 
the  Jews  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the  civil 
and  political  rights  in  New  Netherlands  that  were 
accorded  them  in  Amsterdam,  and  they  were  to  be 
allowed  to  hold  real  estate  and  to  trade.  But  they 
were  not  to  be  employed  in  the  public  service,  nor 
allowed  to  open  retail  shops.  This  provision  against 
engaging  in  retail  trade  had  a  marked  effect  upon 
their  own  future,  as  well  as  upon  thatof  the  colony. 
It  resulted  in  their  engaging  in  foreign  intercolonial 
trade,  for  which,  because  of  their  connections,  they 
were  peculiarly  fitted.  The  part  the  Jews  played 
as  importers  and  exporters,  and  in  the  general  field 
of  colonial  commerce,  isaccordingly  one  of  great  sig- 
nificance. 

Tin*  most  prominent  figure  nmong  these  pioneers 
of  the  New  Amsterdam  colony  was  Asscr  Levy; 
and  it  was  due  to  his  determined  efforts  that  many  of 
the  political  rights  which  the  Jews  cn- 
Asser      joyed  at  this  lime  were  granted.  In 
Levy.      1655,  among  others,  he  sought  enlist- 
ment in  the  militia:  this  was  refused, 
and  instead,  he,  with  other  Jews,  was  ordered  to 
pay  a  tax  because  of  their  exemption.    He  declined 
to  do  this,  and  on  Nov.  5.  1655,  petitioned  for 
leave  to  stand  guard  like  other  burghers  of  New 
Amsterdam.    The  petition  being  rejected,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  higher  authorities,  and  in  1657  suc- 


ceeded iu  obtaining  certain  burgher  rights,  und  was 
permitted  to  perform  guard  duty  like  other  citizens. 
He  was  the  first  Jew  to  own  land  in  what  are  now 
known  as  Albany  and  New  York  city.  His  name 
figures  constantly  iu  the  court  records,  and  the  liti- 
gation almost  invariably  resulted  favorably  to  him. 
He  appears  to  have  amassed  considerable  wealth, 
and  to  have  obtained  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  town.  Another  of  the 
prominent  early  settlers  was  Abraham  de  Lickna, 
who,  with  several  others,  iu  1655  applied  for  per- 
mission to  purchaseasite  fora  burial-ground.  This 
was  denied  at  the  time,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  need  for  it,  but  was  granted  a  year  later.  In 
June,  1658,  the  burgomasters  declined  to  permit 
judgment  in  civil  actions  to  be  taken  against  Jacob 
Barsimson,  holding  that  "though  defendant  is  ab- 
sent, yet  no  default  is  entered  against  him,  as  he  was 
summoned  on  his  Sabbath."  This  unusual  instance 
of  religious  toleration  foreshadowed  a  New  York 
statute  of  two  centuries  later,  which  renders  it  a 
misdemeanor  maliciously  to  serve  any  one  with 
process  on  his  Sabbath,  or  with  process  returnable 
on  that  day.  When,  in  Oct.,  1660.  Asser  Levy  and 
Moses  do  Ltteena  were  licensed  as  butchers,  they 
were  sworn  "agreeably  to  the  oath  of  the  Jews" 
and  were  not  to  be  compelled  to  kill  any  hogs. 

Upon  tbe  capture  of  the  colony  by  the  English  iu 
1664,  tbe  rights  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  were 
not  interfered  with,  and  for  twenty  years  they  up- 
pear  to  have  lived  much  as  before 
Under      the  British  occupation,  though  with 

English  slight  increase  in  their  numbers.  In 
Rule.  1672  Rabba  Couty  attained  prom- 
inence by  his  appeal  to  the  King's 
Council,  in  England,  from  a  decree  passed  against 
him  by  the  courts  of  Jamaica,  as  a  result  of  which 
one  of  his  ships  had  been  seized  and  declare.!  for- 
feited. His  appeal  was  successful  and  resulted  in 
establishing  the  rights  of  Jews  as  British  subjects, 
and  his  appears  to  be  the  first  case  in  which  a  colo- 
nial grant  of  naturalization  was  recognized  as  valid. 

In  1685  the  application  of  Saul  Brown  to  trade  at 
retail  was  denied,  as  was  also  that  of  the  Jews  for 
liberty  to  exercise  their  religion  publicly.  That  t  hey 
did  so  privately  in  some  definite  place  of  worship 
would  appear  from  the  fact  that  a  map  of  New 
York,  dated  1695,  shows  the  location  of  a  Jews' 
synagogue  in  Beaver  street,  also  that  Saul  Brown 
was  the  minister,  and  that  the  congregation  com- 
prised twenty  families.  Five  years  later  the  site  of 
the  synagogue  was  so  well  known  that  in  a  convey- 
ance of  property  the  premises  were  referred  to  as  a 
laudmark.  In  1710  the  minister  of  the  congregation, 
Abraham  de  Lucena.  was  granted  exemption  from 
civil  and  military  service  by  reason  of  his  ministerial 
functions,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  privileges  by  his  predecessors.  The 
minutes  of  the  Congregation  Shearith  Israel  of  New 
York  begin  iu  1729,  when  it  was  lo- 
Sheanth    catcd  in  Mill  street,  and  refer  to  rec- 

Israel.      ords  dating  back  as  far  as  1706.  This 
congregation  established  on  Mill  street, 
in  1730.  on  n  lot  purchased  two  years  before,  the  first 
synagogue  in  the  United  States.    It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  religious  rightsof  these  early  Jewish 
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settlers  had  been  secured  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  that  they  enjoyed  alsomany 
political  rights.  Au  act  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  New  York  on  Nov.  15,  1727,  provided  that 
when  the  oath  of  abjuration  was  to  be  taken  by  any 
British  subject  professing  the  Jewish  religion,  the 
words  "  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  "  might 
be  omitted.  Three  days  later  an  act  was  passed 
naturalizing  one  Daniel  Nunez  de  Costa.  A  bitter 
political  controversy  of  the  year  1787  resulted  in  the 
decision  by  the  General  Assembly  that  Jews  should 
not  be  allowed  to  vote  for  members  of  that  body. 

In  1740  Parliament  passed  a  general  act  permit- 
ting foreign  Jews  to  be  naturalized  in  the  colonies. 
Previous  to  this  date,  however,  the  New  York  Colo- 
niul  Assembly  had  "passed  numerous  special  acts  of 
naturalization,  some  of  which  were  applicable  to 
individuals  only;  others,  more  general  in  character, 
under  which  Jews  could  be  naturalized  without  ta- 
king oath  "  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  were 
also  put  upon  the  statute-book.  Between  this  time 
and  the  Revolutionary  war  the  Jewish  community 
in  this  colony  increased  by  slow  stages,  the  principal 
immigrants  coming  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
West  Indies. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  war  Jacob  Franks 
was  the  royal  agent,  in  association  with  a  British 
syndicate,  for  provisioning  tho  British  forces  in 
America;  his  dealings  with  the  crown  during  this 
period  exceeded  £750.000  in  value. 

Before  and  during  the  Revolutionary  war  the 
Jews  had  representatives  of  their  faith  upon  both 
sides  of  the  controversy,  though  the  majority  joined 
the  colonial  side.   On  the  Non-Impor- 

In  the      tation  Agreement  of  1769  the  names 

Revo-      of  not  le*s  than  live  Jews  are  found  ; 

lution.  this  is  also  the  case  with  respect  to 
other  agreements  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war  dissolved  the 
Congregation  in  New  York; and  upon  the  eve  of  the 
British  occupancy  of  the  town  the  majority  of  the 
congregation,  headed  by  Gershom  Mendes  Skixas, 
took  all  the  ltclongings  of  the  synagogue  and  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where  they  established  the 
first  regular  congregation,  the  Mickvc  Israel,  in  1782. 
The  small  number  who  remained  in  New  York  oc- 
casionally held  services  in  the  synagogue.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  most  of  the  Jews  who  had  gone  to 
Philadelphia  returned  to  New  York,  which  was  rap- 
idly becoming  one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
cities  of  the  country.  From  this  time  on  the  com- 
munity grew  slowly,  so  that  by  1812  it  is  estimated 
there  were  not  more  than  500  Jews  in  New  York. 
However,  a  number  of  Jewish  soldiers  participated 
in  tOC  War  of  1812,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  continu- 
ally was  ever  on  the  increase.  The  great  tide  of 
emigration  from  Germany  that  set  in  toward  the  lic- 
^nming  of  the  first  quarter  of  t he  nineteenth  cen- 
tury brought  with  it  many  Jews.  They  were  in 
sufficient  numbers  by  1X25  to  establish  the  first  Ger- 
man Jewish  congregation.  During  the  next  forty 
year*  the  German  congregations  increased  rapidly, 
so  that  by  1850  no  le*s  than  ten  had  been  organized. 
Charitable  and  relief  organizations  were  established  : 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  took  part  in  the 
Mexican  war  and  entered  the  public  service.  The 


large  influx  which  followed  in  the  late  forties  and 
early  fifties  laid  the  foundation  for  the  great  com- 
munity which  afterward  developed.  Previous  to 
1881  the  emigrants  came  for  the  most  part  from 
Germany,  Bavaria,  and  Poland.  Since  the  latter 
date  Russia,  Rumania,  and  Galicia  have  furnished 
the  greatest  numbers.  At  the  present  time  (1905) 
the  Jewish  population  of  the  state  of  New  York 
is  estimated  at  820,000.  Jews  are  now  represented 
in  New  York  city  in  every  walk  of  life,  political, 
professional,  commercial,  and  industrial.  See  New 
Yohk. 

Though  most  of  the  earlier  emigrants  settled  in 
New  York  city,  a  few  wandered  beyond  its  limits, 
some  even  as  far  as  the  t  ontines  of  what  now  consti- 
tutes the'  state  of  Pknnhyi.vania.    In  1001.  when 
Albany  was  but  a  trading-post,  Asser 

Up-State    Levy,  as  noted  above,  owned  real  es- 
Set-       tate  there,  but  between  that  date  and 

tlementa.  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury there  are  norecordsof  any  settlers 
in  that  town.  They  were  not  Uteri*  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  form  a  congregation  until  1888,  and  they 
had  no  rabbi  until  1846.  The  present  Jewish  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  between  4,000  and  5,000. 

Buffalo  attained  prominence  in  1825  through  the 
scheme  of  Mordecai  M.  Noah  to  establish  Ararat 
as  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  Jews.  The  corner-stone 
of  the  projected  city  was  laid  in  one  of  the  churches 
of  Buffalo  in  that  year;  but,  as  is  well  known,  this 
scheme  attracted  no  settlers,  and  the  first  religious 
organization  was  not  established  until  1847.  The 
number  of  Jews  there  increased  gradually  from  that 
time,  and  many  members  of  the  Jewish  community 
have  held  distinguished  political  office.  The  present 
Jewish  population  is  estimated  at  7.000. 

The  first  settlement  of  Jews  in  Syracuse  proba- 
bly antedates  1889,  and  a  permanent  religious  organ- 
ization was  established  in  1846.  At  the  present 
time  the  number  of  Jews  isestimated  at  5.000.  There 
are  Jewish  communities  in  at  least  fifty-two  of  the 
cities  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  most  of  them 
have  lwen  established  within  the  past  twenty  years. 

Next  in  historical  importance  to  the  settlement  of 
New  York  city  is  that  of  Rhode  Inland,  at  New- 
port. Established  by  Roger  Williams  upon  a  basis 
of  toleration  for  persons  of  all  shades  of  religious  t>e- 
lief.  the  Jews  were  among  the  first  settlers.  Though 
the  earliest  authentic  reference  to  Jews  at  Newport 
bears  the  date  1658,  no  doubt  a  few  stragglers  arrived 
as  early  as  1655.  Fifteen  Jewish  families  arrived  In 
1658,  bringing  with  them  the  first  degrees  of  ma- 
sonry. They  established  a  congregation  almost  im- 
mediately, and  in  10H4  had  their  rights  to  settle  con- 
tinned  by  the  General  Assembly.  There  is  record  of 
the  purchase  of  a  burial-place  in  Feb.,  1677.  Be- 
tween 1740  and  1760  a  number  of  enterprising  Por- 
tuguese Jewish  settlers  from  Spain.  Portugal,  and 
the  West  Indies  arrived,  and  by  their  activity  estab- 
lished Newport  as  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  trade 
of  the  country.  The  most  prominent  of  the  settlers 
during  this  period  were  the  Lopez,  Rivkka,  Pollock, 
Haut.  and  H  ays  families  Aaron  Lopkz  was  one  of 
the  leading  merchants  of  his  time,  and  owned  as 
many  as  thirty  vessels.  With  the  advent  of  Jacob 
Rodriguez  Rivera,  a  native  of  Portugal,  in  17-15,  the 
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manufacture  of  spermaceti  was  introduced  in  Amer- 
ica. In  1762  the  erection  of  a  synagogue  was  begun, 
and  was  completed  and  dedicated  in 

Aaron      the  following  year.    From  1760  until 

Lopez.  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Touro,  who  had  come  from 
Jamaica,  was  the  rabbi  of  the  congregation.  In  1763 
there  were  between  60 and  70  Jewish  families  in  New- 
port. The  first  Jewish  sermon  which  was  preached  in 
America,  and  which  hasbecu  published,  was  delivered 
in  the  Newport  synagogue  on  May  28,  1773,  by  Rabhi 
Hayyim  Isaac  C&KKEOAL.  This  was  delivered  in 
Spanish,  and  was  afterward  translated  into  English. 
Carregal  was  a  most  interesting  personality ;  he  ap- 
pears to  have  come  from  Palestine,  and  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Ezra  Stiles,  the  president  of  Yale 
College.  The  tiret  Jewish  clubin  America  was  formed 
in  1761  at  Newport,  with  a  membership  limited  to 
nine  persons.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war  the  Jewish  population  of  Newport 
must  have  numbered  nearly  1,000  souls.  The  war 
dis|ierscd  the  community,  which  never  regained  its 
importance.  The  Jews  for  the  most  part  espoused 
the  colonial  cause,  and  lost  the  greater  part  of  their 
property  when  the  town  was  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish. In  1790  the  congregation  presented  an  address 
to  Washington  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
city.  The  letter  of  welcome  is  still  preserved  and 
is  reproduced  here  by  courtesy  of  the  owner,  Mr. 
Frederick  Phillips,  New  York.  Abraham  Touro 
bequeathed  a  fund  to  the  city  of  Newport  to  main- 
tain the  synagogue  as  well  as  the  cemetery ;  this 
fund  is  still  in  existence,  though  no  representatives 
of  the  original  families  now  live  in  the  city.  The 
present  Jewish  population  is  about  200.  There  are 
Jew  ish  settlements  likewise  in  Providence,  Woon- 
socket,  and  Pawtucket.  The  entire  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  the  state  is  estimated  at  3.500. 

In  Other  Parte  of  New  England  there  were 
probably  occasional  stray  settlers  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  the  intolerance  of  the 
Puritans  rendered  im  possible  the  establishment  of  any 
religious  communities.  An  interesting  personality 
is  that  of  Judah  Monis,  who  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity  and  filled  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  Har- 
vard College  from  1722  until  his  death  in  1764. 

Mention  is  found  of  a  Jew  in  Connecticut  under 
date  of  Nov.  9, 1659,  and  of  another  in  1670.  The  first 
Jewish  family  to  settle  in  New  Haven  came  in  1772, 
though  a  few  individuals  who  had  become  converts 
to  Christianity  dwelt  there  a  few  years  before.  The 
first  congregation  was  established  about  1840,  the 
congregants  being  members  of  about  twenty  Bava- 
rian families.  From  that  date  on  the  community 
increased  by  slow  Btages,  and  there  are  at  the  present 
time  (1905)  in  New  Haven  about  5,500  Jewish  in- 
habitants. There  arc  Jewish  settlements  also  in 
Bridgeport,  Anaonia,  Derby,  Waterbury,  New 
London,  anil  Hartford.  In  the  last-mentioned  city 
there  are  about  2,000  Jewish  Inhabitants,  the  first 
congregation  having  been  established  in  1843.  Since 
1891  a  number  of  Jewish  farmers  have  been  settled 
in  various  parts  of  the  state.  The  total  Jewish 
population  of  the  state  is  about  8,500. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  Jew  in  Massachusetts 
bears  the  date  May  3,  1649,  and  there  are  references 


to  Jews  among  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  in  1695  and 
1702;  but  they  can  be  regarded  only  as  stragglers, 
as  no  settlers  made  their  homes  in  Massachusetts 
until  the  Revolutionary  war  drove  the  Jews  from 
Newport.  In  1777  Aaron  Lopez  and  Jacob  Rivera,  with 
fifty-nine  others,  went  from  Newport  to  Leices- 
ter, and  established  themselves  there;  but  this 
settlement  did  not  survive  the  close  of  the  war.  A 
number  of  Jews,  including  the  Hays  family,  settled 
at  Boston  before  1H00.  Of  these  Moses  Michael  11  ays 
was  the  most  important.  In  1830a  number  of  Alge- 
rian Jews  went  to  Boston,  but  they  soon  disappeared. 
The  history  of  the  present  community  begins  with 
the  year  1840,  when  the  first  congregation  was  es- 
tablished. 

The  Jewish  immigrants  to  Vermont  ami  New 
Hampshire  have  never  been  very  numerous,  though 
there  are  congregations  in  Burlington,  Vt..  and  in 
Manchester,  Portsmouth,  and  Nashua,  N.  H. 

The  numberof  Jew  sal  the  present  time(1905)in  these 
two  states  does  not  exceed  2.000.  Little  of  impor- 
tance can  be  said  about  the  communal  lifeof  the  Jews 
in  New  England,  and  their  numbers  increased  but 
slowly  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  great  Russian 
emigration  in  1882,  when  the  overflow  from  New 
York  as  well  as  the  emigration  through  Canada  com- 
menced to  stream  into  New  England.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  number  of  Jews  now  inhabiting  the  New 
England  States  is  between  80,000  and  90,000,  more 
than  60,000  of  whom  reside  in  Massachusetts  alone. 

The  opening  up  of  the  West  and  the  resulting 
unprofitable  nature  of  farming  in  New  England 
drew  away  from  this  part  of  the  United  States  many 
thrifty  farmers,  who  abandoned  their  unfruitful 
fields  for  the  more  attractive  opportunities  in  the 
Western  States.  Of  Interest  in  connection  with  this 
shifting  of  the  population  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  abandoned  farms,  especially  in  Connecticut, 
have  been  taken  up  by  Russian  Jews,  who,  princi- 
pally as  dairy  farmers,  have  added  a  new  and  useful 
element  to  the  agricultural  community. 

It  would  seem  that  only  a  few  Jews  found  their 
way  to  Maryland  during  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  that  the  first  settlers  of  this 
colony  came  as  individuals,  and  not  in  considerable 
numbers  at  any  time,  as  was  the  case  in  New  York, 
Newport,  Savannah,  and  Charleston.  To  judge  by 
the  names  alone  it  would  appear  that  a  few  Jews 
were  resident  in  Maryland  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  colony.  The  most  prominent  figure,  who  was 
unquestionably  a  Jew,  was  a  Dr.  Jacob  Lcmbkozo, 
who  had  arrived  Jan.  24,  1656,  and 
Jacob  w  ho,  in  1658,  was  tried  for  blasphemy, 
Lumbrozo.  but  was  released  by  reason  of  the  gen- 
end  amnesty  granted  in  honor  of  the 
accession  of  Richard  Cromwell  (March  3,  1658). 
Letters  of  denization  were  issued  to  Lumbrozo  Sept. 
10,  1663.  Besides  practising  medicine,  he  also 
owned  a  plantation,  engaged  in  trade  with  the  In- 
dians, and  had  active  intercourse  with  London  mer- 
chants. He  was  one  of  the  earliest  medical  practi- 
tioners in  the  colony,  and  his  career  casts  much  light 
upon  the  history  and  nature  of  religious  tolerance  in 
Mary  land.  By  the  strength  of  his  personality  he  was 
able  to  disregard  nearly  all  the  laws  which  would 
have  rendered  his  residence  in  the  colony  impossible. 
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and  he  seems  to  have  observed  his  faith  even  though 
tiiis.  under  the  laws,  was  forbidden.    The  unfavor- 
able environment  rendered  the  admittance  of  Jews 
to  Maryland  difficult,  and  until  the  Constitution  of 
1776 established  the  religious  rights  of  all,  few  Jews 
settled  in  the  colony.    Beginning  with  theyearl797, 
by  which  time  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  had 
arrived  there,  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  Maryland 
is  of  special  interest.    By  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1776  none  could  hold  office  in  the  state  who 
was  not  a  subscriber  to  the  Christian  religion.  In 
the  year  just  mentioned  Solomon  Etting  and  Bar- 
nard Gratz,  and  others,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  Annapolis  asking  to  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  with  other  citizens.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  an  agitation,  lasting  for  a  gen- 
eration, to  establish  the  civil  and  polit- 
Jscob  L    ical  rights  of  the  Jews.    As  this  first 
Cohen  and  effort  fuiled  it  was  renewed  at  almost 
the  8trug-  every  session  of  the  Assembly  until 
g»le  for     1818.    During  the  succeeding  seven 
Religions   years  the  Cohen  family,  which  had 
Liberty,    come  to  Baltimore  in  1808  from  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  took  an  important  part  in 
the  attempt  to  establish  their  rights  as  citizens.  The 
most  active  member  of  the  family  in  this  struggle 
was  Jacob  t  Cohen,  who  was  ably  assisted  by  Solo- 
mon Etting.    Their  persistent  efforts  met  with  suc- 
cess in  1825.  when  an  Act  of  Assembly  was  passed 
removing  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews';  and  in  1826 
both  of  the  above-named  were  elected  members  of 
the  city  council. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  Maryland,  al- 
though remaining  in  the  Union,  numbered  among 
her  citizens  a  large  body  of  sympathizers  with  the 
Confederate  cause.  Owing  to  the  pronounced  anti- 
slavery  attitude  assumed  by  Kabbi  David  Kin  horn, 
the  conflict  of  opinion  was  especially  severe  among 
the  Jews.  For  the  most  part  the  history  of  Mary- 
land is  the  history  of  Baltimore,  where  Jews 
had  settled  in  small  numbers  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  most  prominent  of  these  settlers  was  Ben- 
jamin Levy,  who,  in  addition  to  being  a  prominent 
merchant,  had  the  distinction  of  being  appointed 
one  of  the  committee  to  arrange  the  celebration  in 
Baltimore  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  first  cemetery  was  procured  as 
early  as  1786,  and  the  beginnings  of  communal  or 
ganization  date  from  1826,  although  the  congrega- 
tion was  not  regularly  organized  until  1888.  The 
Jews  of  the  city  have  participated  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  civic  life  of  the  town  and  state,  and 
have  taken  some  part  in  national  affairs.  A  number 
have  been  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  at  the 
present  time  (1905)  Iaidor  Haykeh  is  a  United 
States  senator.  The  Jewish  population  of  Balti- 
more in  1902  was  estimated  at  25,000,  and  that  of  the 
twenty-three  counties,  including  towns  outside  of 
Baltimore,  at  1.500.  making  26,500  the  total  Jewish 
population  of  the  state. 

It  is  of  record  that  Jews  from  New  Amsterdam 
traded  along  the  Delaware  River  as  early  as  1655. 
There  were  probably  some  settlers  in  the  southeast- 
ern portion  of  the  territory  of  which  William  Penn 
took  possession  in  1681.  A  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  early  Pennsylvania  colonists  were  Ger- 


man Jews  The  first  Jewish  resident  of  Philadel- 
phia was  Jonas  Aaron,  who  was  living  there  in 
1708.  Another  early  pioneer  and  one  of  consider- 
able prominence  was  Isaac  Miranda.  He  was  the 
first  to  settle  at  Lancaster,  at  which  place,  as 
also  at  Shaeflerstown,  there  was  an  early  Jewish 
immigration.  Miranda  became  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity and  held  several  state  offices.  A  number  of 
Jews  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  became  prominent  In  the 
life  of  the  city.  Among  these  were  David  Franks, 
Joseph  Marks,  and  Sampson  Levy.  The  Non-Im- 
portation Resolutions  of  1765  contained  the  signa- 
tures of  eight  Jews,  an  indication  of  the  importance 
of  the  Jewish  community  at  this  time.  As  early  as 
1747  a  number  of  persons  held  religious  services  in  a 
small  house  in  Sterling  alley,  and  after- 
Philadel-  ward  in  Cherry  alley— between  Third 
phia.  and  Fourth  streets.  They  were  mostly 
German  and  Polish  Jews;  and  their 
differences  as  to  the  liturgy  to  be  followed  pre- 
vented, at  the  time,  the  formation  of  any  regular 
congregation.  Attempts,  indeed,  were  made  in  1761 
and  1773  to  form  one,  but  none  was  established 
until  the  influx  of  Jews  from  New  York  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  with  the  arrival  of  Ger- 
shom  Mendes  Seixas,  gave  the  community  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  out  this  cherished  object.  A  lot 
was  purchased  and  a  synagogue  erected,  the  dedica- 
tion occurring  in  Sept.,  1782.  A  number  of  Phila- 
delphia Jews  served  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution; 
and  the  inestimable  services  rendered  by  Hay  m  Sal- 
omon to  Robert  Morris  in  the  finances  of  the  Revo- 
lution make  his  name  stand  outas  the  most  prominent 
character  in  American  Jewry.  The  Congregation 
Mickv6  Israel  adopted  the  Sephardic  ritual,  and  the 
most  important  minister  of  the  congregation  after 
Seixas  was  Isaac  Lkrseh,  who  arrived  in  1829.  He 
was  the  leading  Jewish  minister  of  his  time,  and  few 
others  have  left  such  an  impress  upon  American 
Jewish  affairs  as  ho.  As  minister,  teacher,  organ- 
izer, translator  of  the  Bible,  editor,  and  publisher 
he  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  energy  and  rare  abil- 
ity. Prominent  also  were  members  of  the  Phillips 
family,  chief  among  whom  were  Zalegman  Phillips 
and  Henry  M.  Phillips.  The  latter  was  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  Philadelphia,  a  politician  of  im- 
portance, and  a  member  of  the  85th 
Mick vc  Congress.  Leeser's  successor  as  min- 
Iarael  and  ister  of  the  Mick  ve  Israel  congregation 
Rodeph  was  Sabato  Morais,  a  native  of  Leg- 
Shalom,  horn,  Italy,  who,  from  1851  until  his 
death  in  1897,  was  a  leading  figure  in 
American  Jewish  affairs.  It  was  due  to  his  efforts 
that  a  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  was  established 
in  New  York. 

The  first  German  congregation  was  the  Rodeph 
Shalom,  which  was  organized  in  1802,  but  which 
probably  had  meetings  at  an  earlier  date.  The 
most  prominent  of  its  rabbis  was  Marcus  Jastrow, 
who  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent, 
Henry  Berkowitz.  The  best-known  cantor  of  this 
congregation  was  Jacob  Fraukel.  During  the  Civil 
war  he  acted  as  chaplain  of  hospitals  under  the 
United  States  government.  The  first  leading  Re- 
form   minister    installed    in    Philadelphia  was 
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Samuel  Hirach.  Many  other  congregations  have 
been  formed,  especially  since  1882,  when  the  Rus- 
sian emigration  brought  laige  numbers  to  the  city. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  settlement  at  Philadelphia 
was  that  at  Lancaster,  where  Jews  were  to  be 
found  in  1730,  before  the  town  and  county  were 
organized.  Joseph  Simon  was  the  best  known  of 
the  first  arrivals.  Meyer  Hart  and  Michael  Hart 
were  among  the  earlier  settlers  at  Easton,  where 
they  arrived  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war.  A 
synagogue  was  established  there  in  1839.  Shaef- 
ferstown  had  a  few  Jewish  setllersat  an  early  date, 
and  a  synagogue  and  cemetery  in  1732.  For  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  preceding  the  Revolution- 
ary war  a  number  of  Jews  of  Pennsylvania  were 
engaged  in  the  exploitation  and  sale  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania lands.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  these 
were  Jacob  and  David  Franks,  Raman!  and  Michael 
Gkatz,  Joseph  Simon,  and  Levy  Andrew  Levy. 

There  is  an  important  Jewish  settlement  in  Pitts- 
burg, where  Jews  arrived  in  considerable  numbers 
as  early  as  1830,  organizing  a  congregation  in  1846; 
in  Harrisburg,  where  a  congregation  was  estab- 
lished in  1851 ;  and  in  Wilkeabarre,  Scranton,  and 
Reading.  As  elsewhere,  the  Russian  emigration  of 
1883  largely  increased  the  number  of  Jews  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  communities  arc  now  to  be  found 
in  at  least  fifty  towns  of  the  state.  The  present 
(1905)  Jewish  population  of  Pennsylvania  is  esti- 
mated at  115,000,  of  whom  nearly  75.000  live  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  Jewish  settlement  in  Georgia  dates  almost 
from  the  very  foundation  of  the  colony ;  and  the 
early  history  of  Georgia  is  practically  the  history  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  Savannah,  Jewish 
life  centering  in  that  city.  It  would  appear  that  a 
movement  was  set  on  foot  in  London  to  settle  some 
Jews  in  the  colony  even  before  Oglethorpe,  in  June, 
1733,  led  his  first  band  of  followers  to  the  point 
which  soon  after  became  the  city  of  Savannah.  The 
second  vessel  which  reached  the  colony  from  Eng- 
land (on  July  11,  1783)  had  among  its  passengers 
no  less  than  forty  Jewish  emigrants.  Though  their 
arrival  was  unexpected,  the  liberal-minded  governor 
welcomed  them  gladly,  notwithstanding  that  he  was 
aware  that  the  trustees  of  the  colony  in  England 
had  ex  pressed  some  opposition  to  permitting  Jews  to 
settle  there.  These  first  settlers  were  all  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  extraction,  though  within  a  year  of 
their  arrival  others,  who  were  apparently  German 
Jews,  also  took  up  their  residence  there.  These  two 
bands  of  settlers  received  equally  liberal  treatment 
from  Oglethorpe,  and  were  the  progenitors  of  one 
of  the  most  important  communities  of  Jews  in  the 
United  States.  Many  of  their  descendants  are  still 
living  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  first 
male  white  child  born  in  the  colony  was  a  Jew, 
Isaac  Hiatal 

Among  the  first  immigrants  was  Dr.  Nunez,  who 
was  made  welcome  because  of  his  medical  knowl- 
edge, and  because  he.  with  a  number  of  others, 
brought  sufficient  wealth  to  the  colony  to  enable 
the  immigrants  to  take  up  large  tracts  of  land.  A 
congregation  was  organized  as  early  as  1784.  Three 
years  later  Abraham  de  Lyon,  who  had  been  a 
"vineron"  in  Portugal,  Introduced  the  culture  of 


grapes.  The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  silk  and 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  of  commerce  were 
the  chief  occupations  of  these  early  settlers.  A  dis- 
pute with  the  trustees  of  the  colony  respecting  the 
introduction  of  slaves  caused  an  extensive  emigra- 
tion to  South  Carollua  in  1741,  and  resulted  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  congregation.  But  in  1751  a  num- 
ber of  Jews  returned  to  Georgia,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  trustees  sent  over  Joseph  Ottolenghi  to 
superintend  the  somewhat  extensive  silk-industry 
in  the  colony.  Ottolenghi  soon  attained  promi- 
nence in  the  political  life  of  his  associates,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1761  and  in 
succeeding  years.  There  seems  to  have  been  little 
if  any  distinction  made  socially  between  the  Jews 
and  the  other  settlers,  and  educational  and  philan- 
thropic institutions  seem  to  have  been  supported  by 
all  alike. 

Though  the  Jews  participated  prominently  in  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  Revolution,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  even  in  the  midst  of  absorb- 
In  the  Ing  political  discussions  they  were 
Revolu-  able,  in  1774,  to  start  another  congrc- 
tion.  gat  ion.  They  were  not  all,  however, 
to  be  found  on  the  colonial  side  dur- 
ing tin-  war,  forMordecai  Siiektai.i.,  Levi  Sheftall, 
Philip  Jacob  Cohen,  Philip  Minis,  and  Sheftall 
Sheftall  were  in  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution  dis- 
qualified by  the  authorities  from  holding  any  office 
of  trust  in  the  province  because  of  the  pronounced 
revolutionary  ideas  which  they  advocated.  The 
community  was  dispersed  during  the  Revolution, 
but  many  Jews  returned  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  war.  In  1787  the  congregation  was  reestab- 
lished, largely  owing  to  the  energy  of  Mordecai 
Sheftall,  and  it  was  incorporated  on  Nov.  80,  1790, 
under  the  name  of  Mickve  Israel  of  Savannah.  The 
charter,  with  the  minutes  of  the  congregation  of 
that  date,  still  exists.  Under  date  of  May  6,  1789, 
Levi  Sheftall,  in  behalf  of  the  Hebrew  congrega- 
tion of  Savannah,  presented  an  address  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  occasion  of  his  election  to  the  pres- 
idency, to  which  Washington  made  a  gracious 
reply.  The  community  does  not  seem  to  have  pros- 
pered in  the  last  days  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nincteenthcentury,  but  in  1820  began 
to  increase  in  importance;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
consecration  of  a  new  synagogue  in  July,  1820,  Dr. 
Jacob  de  la  Motto  delivered  an  address  which  was 
printed,  and  which  is  still  a  document  of  great  value 
to  American  Jewish  history.  The  synagogue  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1829,  but  was  replaced  by  a  sub 
stantial  brick  structure  ten  years  later,  and  was  con 
secrated  in  Feb.,  1841,  by  Isaac  Lceser.  In  1878 
the  old  synagogue,  having  been  outgrown,  was 
closed,  and  a  new  edifice  was  consecrated  on  the 
same  day.  The  community  has  prospered  materi- 
ally within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  a  num- 
ber of  its  members  have  held  importaut  political 
office.  Herman  Meyers  has  held  the  office  of 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Savannah  for  a  Dumber  of 
years. 

After  Savannah.  Augusta  appears  to  have  lteen 
the  next  town  in  the  state  in  which  Jews  settled.  In 
1825one  Florence,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  was  the 
first  arrival.    Other  families  came  the  following  year 
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from  Charleston,  though  a  congregation  was  not  or- 
ganised until  18-16.  Atlanta,  Columbus,  and 
Macon  have  quite  extensive  <-om  muni  ties,  and  con- 
gregations are  to  be  found  in  Augusta,  Albany, 
Athens,  Brunswick,  and  Borne.  They  were  all 
established  after  1850.  und  most  of  them  within  the 
pust  twenty-five  years.  At  Atlanta  then  is  a  home 
for  orphans  founded  und  managed  by  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  B'nai  B'ltth.  The  community  at  Sa- 
vannah still  continues  to  be  the  most  important,  and 
numbers  about  3.000.  The  total  Jewish  population 
of  the  state  is  estimated  at  7,000. 

The  liberal  charter  which  John  Locke  drew  up 
in  1669  for  the  governance  of  the  Oarolinas  should 
have  operated  to  attract  Jews  thither  at  an  early 
date,  sineo  "Jews,  heathen,  and  dissenters"  were 
by  the  terms  of  Locke's  charter  grauK  d  full  liberty 
of  conscience.  Though  political  changes  modified 
Locke's  original  plana  considerably,  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  wbb  always  retained.  Nevertheless  no 
Jews  in  any  numbers  appear  to  have  come  to  South 
Carolina  until  the  exodus  from  Georgia  in  1740- 
1771 .  already  referred  to.  However,  one  Simon  Val- 
entine is  mentioned  as  living  In  Charleston  in 
1698,  and  probably  arrived  there  three  years  earlier. 
A  few  others  followed  1dm,  for  in  1703a  protest  was 
raised  against  "Jew  strangers"  voting  in  an  election 
for  members  of  the  Assembly.  In  1748  some  promi- 
nent London  Jews  set  on  foot  a  scheme  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  tract  of  200,000  acres  of  land  in  South 
Carolina.  Nothing  came  of  this,  however,  though 
on  Nov.  27,  1755,  Joseph  Salvador  purchased  100, 
000  acres  <>r  land  near  Fort  Ninety-six  for  £2,000. 
Twenty  years  later  Joseph  Salvador  sold  60,000 
acres  of  land  for  £8,000  to  thirteen  London  Sephar- 
dic  Jews.  This  land  was  known  as  the  "Jews' 
Lauds."  Another  of  the  Sai.vadoks  (Fuancib,  the 
nephew  of  Joseph)  purchased  extensive  tracts  of 
land  in  the  same  vicinity  in  1773-74.  Moses  Undo, 
likewise  a  London  Jew.  who  arrived  in  1756.  In-came 
actively  engaged  in  indigo  manufacture,  spending 
large  sums  in  its  development,  and  making  this  one 
of  the  principal  industries  of  the  state.  During  the 
Revolutionary  war  the  Jews  of  South  Carolina  were 
to  be  found  on  both  sides;  and  the  most  eminent 
of  the  revolutionists  was  Francis  Salvador,  who  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  First  and  Second  Provin- 
cial Congresses  which  met  1775-76, 
Jewish  the  most,  important  political  office 
Company,  held  by  any  Jew  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. Two-thirds  of  a  compauy  of 
militia  commanded  by  Richard  Lushington  was 
made  tip  of  Charleston  Jews.  After  the  fall  of 
Charleston  in  1780  the  majority  or  Jews  left  that 
city,  but  most  of  them  returned  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  Sephardic  Jews  established  a  congrega- 
tion in  1750,  and  the  Jews  of  German  descent  an- 
other shortly  thereafter.  In  1791.  when  the  Sephar- 
dic congregation  was  incorporated,  the  total  number 
of  Jews  in  Charleston  is  estimated  to  have  been 
400.  At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Charleston  Jews  formed  the  most  important  com- 
munity in  the  United  States.  A  number  of  its 
members  held  important  political  office,  and  Mayer 
Moses  was  a  mcmlier  of  the  legislature  In  1810. 
About  tins  time  it  was  due  to  the  Jews  that  free 


masonry  was  introduced  into  the  state.  A  large 
number  of  Jews  from  New  York  went  to  Charleston 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  remained 
there  until  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  war. 
The  Jews  of  South  Carolina  participated  in  the  War 
of  1812  and  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  were  in  con- 
siderable numbers  on  the  Confederate  side  during 
the  Civil  war.  Many  South  Carolina  Jews  moved 
north  during  the  reconstruction  period. 

A  congregation  was  organized  at  Columbia  in 
1822.  Communities  also  exist  at  Darlington, 
Florence,  Orangeburg,  and  Sumter.  The  II rat 
Reform  movement  in  any  congregation  in  America 
was  insiitut.-i  at  Charleston  in  1824  and  unother  in 
1840  (sec  below).  The  total  number  or  Jews  in  the 
state  at  the  preseut  time  (1905)  is  estimated  at  2,500. 

The  first  settlers  in  North  Carolina  seem  to 
have  come  to  Wilmington  before  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  appear  to  have  l>een  an 
offshoot  of  the  Charleston  community.  In  1H08 
an  attempt  was  made  to  expel  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  becauseof  his  Jewish  faith.  The 
community  grew  slowly,  so  that  in  1826  it  was  esti- 
mated that  there  were  but  400  Jews  in  the  state. 
No  considerable  augmentation  of  their  numbers  oc- 
curred until  after  the  immigration  of  1848.  Wil- 
mington continues  to  be  the  leading  community; 
a  congregation  was  established  there  in  1867. 
There  are  small  communities  in  about  ton  other 
cities.  The  total  Jewish  population  of  the  state  is 
estimated  at  6,000. 

To  judge  by  names  alone  it  would  appear  that  a 
few  Jews  wandered  into  Virginia  as  early  as  1624. 
A  small  number  seem  also  to  have  been  there  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  for 
nearly  100  years  no  traces  of  Jewish  settlement  are 
found.  At  least  one  Jewish  soldier— possibly  two 
— served  in  Virginia  regiments  under  Washington 
in  his  expedition  across  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in 
1754.  It  is  probable  that  Jews  drifted  into  the 
colony  from  Baltimore  and  other  |>olnts  in  Mary- 
laud  at  an  early  date.  By  1785  Richmond  had  a 
Jewish  community  of  about  a  dozen  families  of 
Spanish-Portuguese  descent,  which  organized  a 
Sephardic  congregation  in  1791.  This  congrega- 
tion remained  hi  existence  until  1898.  The  mi- 
gration of  German  Jews  to  Richmond  began  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century;  and  in  1829  they  were 
I  in  sufficient  numbers  to  organize  a  congregation. 
In  1870,  when  the  public-school  system  was  estab- 
lished in  Richmond,  the  first  sessions  were  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  German  Jewish  congregation. 
Over  one  hundred  Virginian  Jews  saw  military 
service  during  the  Civil  war.  The  Richmond  com- 
munity has  achieved  prosperity,  end  now  (1905) 
numbers  about  2.500  Jews.  An  important  commu- 
nity is  established  also  at  Norfolk.  Nearly  twenty 
other  congregations  exist  in  the  remaining  towns  of 
the  state,  and  there  are  similar  organizations  in  about 
six  towns  of  West  Virginia.  The  present  Jewish 
population  of  the  entire  state  of  Virginia  is  about 
15.000,  and  that  of  West  Virginia  about  1.500. 

The  most  prominent  early  figure  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews  in  Louisiana  is  Judah  TofRO,  who  went 
to  New  Orleans  about  1801.  The  commutiity  in- 
creased but  slowly  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
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tccntU  century,  but  bits,  grown  rapidly  since  that 
time.    The  first  congregation  was  established  alxiut 

1880,  and  since  that  date,  and  especially  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  a  number  of  additional  congre- 
gations have  been  formed  and  important  clmi lia- 
ble organizations  established.  Martin  Bchrman  is 
mayor  of  New  Orleans (1905).  Alxuit  twenty  towns 
now  have  Jewish  communities  with  an  estimated 
population  of  12, 000. 

The  Western  wave  of  migration  which  took  place 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  carried 
with  it  a  considcralflc  number  of  Jews  to  Ken- 
tucky. Among  these  was  one  Salainon  from  Phila- 
delphia, who  established  himself  at  Harrodsburg 
about  1808.  In  1810  he  won  made  cashier  of  the 
Bunk  of  the  United  States  at  Lexington.  Shortly 
after  the  War  of  1812  the  Jews  began  to  go  to 
Louisville,  where  the  most  important  community 
of  the  state  is  still  located.  The  first  congregation 
there  was  chartered  in  1842,  and  a  synagogue  was 
built  in  1850.  Another  congregation  was  organized  in 
1856,  and  since  the  Russian  emigration,  beginning  in 

1881,  a  Dumber  of  others  have  been  established.  In 
1901  Louisville  had  six  congregations  and  numerous 
philanthropic  and  educational  institutions.  There 
are  other  communities  in  at  least  half  a  dozen  other 
towns  in  the  state.  The  total  Jewish  population  at 
the  present  time  (1905)  is  estimated  at  12,000. 

A  few  Jews  were  among  the  trailers  who  settled 
in  Tennessee,  near  the  Holston  Hlver,  in  1778,  but 
they  were  mere  stragglers  nnd  made  no  permanent 
settlement.  About  1845  some  Jews  began  to  arrive 
in  Memphis,  where  they  hail  been  preceded  by  Jo- 
seph J.  Andrews.  In  1853  a  congregation  was  or- 
ganized, and  an  Orthodox  congregation  in  1862. 
At  Nashville  a  congregation  was  established  in 
1854.  Jews  have  been  prominent  also  in  Chatta- 
nooga; in  the  years  1894  to  1898  George  W.  Do  hi 
was  mayor  of  the  city.  There  are  several  eommu 
r.ities  in  other  towns  of  the  state,  though  the  total 
Jewish  population  probably  does  not  exceed  7,000. 

Of  the  remaining  states  of  the  southern  group 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  the  principal  Jewish 
settlements  have  been  made  in  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi. An  occasional  Jew  made  his  way  into 
the  territory  which  is  now  Alabama  during  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One  Pullacltio  be- 
came prominent  in  1776.  Abraham  Mordecai  came 
from  Pennsylvania  and  settled  in  Montgomery 
county  in  1785;  he  established  trading-posts,  and 
dealt  extensively  with  the  Indians,  and  in  Oct.,  1802, 
with  the  aid  of  two  Jvws,  Lyons  and  Burnett,  who 
had  come  from  Georgia,  he  erected  the  first  cotton- 
gin  in  the  state.  Of  the  other  early  settlers  Philip 
PnrUJPfl  was  the  most  prominent.  He  moved  to 
Mobile  stout  1835,  from  Charleston,  and  held  promi 
nent  political  ofllec:  in  1853  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress. He  afterward  resided  in  Washington,  and 
iK'came  known  as  a  leading  nttorney  there.  The 
first  congregation  in  Mobile  was  formed  in  1811. 
where  the  largest  community  of  the  state  is  still  to 
lie  found.  A  number  of  other  congregations  were 
established  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  notably 
at  Montgomery.  About  six  other  towns  have 
Jewish  communities.  The  present  Jewish  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  7,ooo. 
XII  -23 


It  is  likely  that  there  were  a  few  JeW9  in  the 
Natchez  district  of  Mississippi  before  t  he  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  no  congregation  was 
organized  until  that  of  Natchez  was  established  in 
1813.  No  other  congregation  was  organized  before 
1850.  The  present  Jewish  population  of  this  state 
does  not  exceed  3.00O. 

Florida  has  a  Jewish  population  of  about  3.000, 
and  the  earliest  congregation  was  established  at 
Pensacola,  in  1874. 

Of  the  Western  States  of  the  southern  group  none 
]  has  such  Jewish  interests  as  Texas,  and  with  the 
I  early  development  of  no  states  other  than  Georgia 
and  California  have  Jews  been  so  intimately  associ- 
ated. They  were  among  the  first  of  Austin's  colonists 
in  1821,  when  Texas  was  still  a  partof  Mexico;  and 
Samuel  Isaacs,  who  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Re- 
public of  Toxas,  received  320  acres  of  land  in  Port 
Bend  county  for  his  services.  Many  of  the  earlier 
settlers  came  from  England.  When  Abraham  C. 
1/iilMttt  arrived  iu  Velasco  in  1831  he  found  that  sev- 
eral other  Jews  had  preceded  him.  Between  1832 
and  1840  quite  a  number  of  Jews  settled  in  the  Nac- 
ogdoches district,  serving  the  government  in  civil  and 
military  capacities.  An  unusually  large  number  of 
Jews  were  attracted  by  the  stirring  events  which 
preceded  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  and 
many  took  part  in  the  military  expeditions.  Several 
were  with  Sam  Houston's  army  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  were  present  at  the  storming  of  the  Alamo  in 
Dec,  1835.  A  number  received  land  and  property 
for  services  rendered  to  the  short-lived  republic. 
Jacob  de  Corhova,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  came  to 
Oalvcstou  from  New  Orleans  in  1837.  and  during  the 
next  thirty  years  was  prominently  identified  with 
the  development  of  the  country.  The  real-estate 
operations  in  which  he  engaged  in  the  early  days 
became  known  far  and  wide.  lie  published  a  news- 
paper, introduced  the  Order  of  Odd 
Jacob  de  Fellows,  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
Cordova,  from  Harris  county  in  1847,  and  in 
1849  laid  out  the  city  of  Waco.  An- 
other of  the  prominent  early  pioneers  was  Henry 
j  Castro,  a  uative  of  France,  who  had  seen  service  in 
the  French  army  and  had  gone  to  the  United  States 
in  1827.  He  lived  for  a  time  in  Rhode  Island,  but 
went  to  Texas  about  1840.  In  1842  he  made  a  con- 
tract with  Sam  Houston  to  settle  a  colony  west  of 
the  Medina.  Between  1843  and  1846  he  sent  5,000 
emigrants  from  the  Rhenish  provinces  to  Texas— a 
remarkably  organized  emigration  for  that  early 
period.  Castroville  and  Castro  county,  in  north 
west  Texas,  serve  to  perpetuate  his  name.  On  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  David  S.  Kuuff 
man.  a  Jew,  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  aud 
served  until  his  death  in  1851.  The  first  congrega- 
tion was  established  nt  Houston  as  early  as  1854, 
and  others  followed  in  Galveston  and  Ban  An- 
tonio shortly  thereafter.  Other  important commu- 
nities  are  at  Dallas  and  Waco.  ('apt.  L.  C.  Harby 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  defense  of  Galveston 
during  the  Civil  war.  There  are  at  present  at  least 
twelve  other  congregations  within  the  state,  whose 
Jewish  population  now  numbers  about  17.500. 

Though  no  congregation  was  established  in  Mich- 
igan until  1850,  a  number  of  individual  Jews  played 
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it  prominent  pun  in  the?  settli  mcnt  and  early  history 
of  (he  territory  us  Indian  trader*.  Tin-  principal  scl- 
I  lenient  has  lieen  at  Detroit,  where  the  first  arrivnls 
were  from  Germany.  Since  1*82  there  has  been  a 
large  influx  of  Russians,  who  have  grown  to  In-  an 
important  element  of  the  community.  In  1883aeol- 
ony  of  Russian  Jews  was  established  near  Bad  Axe, 
which  met  with  some  success.  Eleven  towns  have 
regularly  organized  congregations,  and  there  arc 
small  communities  in  many  other  towns.  After  De- 
troit, the  principal  set  tlcmentsare at  Grand  Rapids, 
Kalamazoo,  Bay  City,  and  Alpina.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Jewish  population  of  the  state  num- 
bers 10.000. 

The  first  Jewish  settler  in  the  territory  now  corn- 
prised  within  the  state  of  Wisconsin  was  Jacob 
Franks,  who  went  to  Green  Bay  from  Canada  as 
early  as  1792,  and  who  two  years  later  was  granted 
by  the  Indians  a  tract  of  lund  on  Devil  River,  about 
four  miles  from  Fox  River.  He  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  the  Iudians.  In  1805  he  was 
known  far  and  wide  among  them,  and  estab- 
lished a  high  reputation  for  integrity,  fair  dealing, 
and  hospitality;  he  erected  the  first  saw-  and  grist- 
mill ever  put  up  iu  that  region,  and  returned  to 
Canada  in  the  same  year.  Other  traders  followed 
in  his  wake,  but  none  came  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
establish  any  congregation  until  shortly  lieforc  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  principal 
settlement  was  made  in  Milwaukee,  where  a  con- 
gregation was  organized  in  1855.  In  1900  there 
were  congregations  in  ten  other  cities,  and  iu  1905 
the  total  Jewish  population  of  the  state  is  estimated 
at  15,000. 

The  important  community  of  Cincinnati,  In  Ohio, 
is  the  oldest  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  From 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  its  Jewish  com- 
munity has  play  cd  a  significant  part  In  Jewish  affairs 
in  the  United  States.  The  Jewish  pionecrof  the  Ohio 
Valley  was  Joseph  Jonas,  who  went  to  Cincinnati 
from  England  iu  March,  1817.  He  attracted  others 
from  his  native  country  a  few  years  thereafter,  and 
in  1819  they  held  the  first  Jewish  service  in  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  United  States.  Previous  to  1830 
considerable  additions  to  the  community  came  from 
England,  and  in  1824  the  first  congregation  was 
formed.  Beginning  with  1830,  a  large  number  of 
German  Jews  made  their  way  to  Cincinnati,  and  the 
first  synagogue  was  erected  in  1836.  The  community 
was  of  significance  as  early  as  1850.  and  contained 
capable  and  public-spirited  members.  Isaac  M. 
Wisk.  who  went  to  Cincinnati  in  1854,  and  Max  Lit.- 
lENTHAi.,  who  arrived  in  1855,  helped  materially  to 
enable  Cincinnati  to  impress  indelibly  its  individu- 
ality upon  Judaism  iu  America.  These  two  men 
aided  in  making  Cincinnati  a  center  of  Jewish  cul- 
ture, and  assisted  in  the  development  of  a  number  of 
movements  that  were  national  in  scope.  Cincinnati 
is  the  seat  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations, the  Central  Conference  of  the  Reform 
Rabbis  of  American  Judaism,  ami  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  and  its  graduates  occupy  many  pulpits 
throughout  the  country.  The  Jews  of  Cincinnati 
have  always  shown  great  public  spirit  and  have 
filled  many  local  positions  of  trust,  as  well  as  state, 
judicial,  and  governmental  offices.    At  the  present 


time  (1905)  Julius  Fleischmun  is  the  mayor  of  the 
city.  Next  in  importance  to  Cincinnati  is  the  com- 
munity of  Cleveland,  where  Jews  settled  as  early 
as  1887,  and  established  a  congregation  in  1839. 
The  history  of  the  Jews  in  Ohio  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  confined  to  the  cities 
just  mentioned.  After  that  date  Congregation* 
grew  up  throughout  the  state.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  congregations  in  twenty  other  towns. 
About  1,000  Jews  of  Ohio  saw  service  during  the 
Civil  war  a  number  only  exceeded  by  the  Jewish 
contingent  from  New  York.  'The  present  popula- 
tion of  Ohio  is  given  as  50,000. 

The  largest  community  of  Jews  in  America,  out- 
side of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Is  to  1)0  found  in 
Chicago.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  Jewish 
settlers  in  the  Illinois  territory  when  that  country 
was  still  under  French  control.  John  Hays  seems 
to  have  been  the  earliest  Jewish  pioneer,  and  he  held 
the  office  of  sheriff  of  St.  Clair  county  from  1798 
to  1818,  and  was  appointed  collector  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  territory  by  President  Madison  in 
1814,  but  no  Jews  appear  to  have  followed  in  his 
footsteps  until  twenty  years  later.  Considerable 
numbers  of  Jews  found  their  way  to  the  rising 
city  Chicago  previous  to  1850,  and  the  first  con- 
gregation was  organized  in  1847.  In  1842  a  Jewish 
Colonization  Society  of  New  York  sent  Henry 
Meyer  to  select  a  tract  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago 
for  a  Jewish  colony.  He  succeeded  in  attracting 
a  considerable  number  of  settlers,  though  only  a 
few  became  farmers,  the  remainder  removing  for 
the  most  part  to  Chicago.  After  Chicago  the  next 
town  to  be  settled  by  Jews  was  Peoria,  and  after 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  settled 
in  considerable  numl>crs  in  most  of  the  important 
towns  in  the  state.  Through  the  endeavors  of 
R.  Felsenthal,  who  went  to  Chicago  in  1858,  the 
Reform  Congregation  8inai  was  established  in  1861. 
He  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  community.  After  the  great 
Are  of  1871  the  community  "grew  rapidly,  and 
it  has  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
country,  its  members  being  actively  interested  in 
the  political  life  of  the  city  and  stale.  There  are 
over  fifty  Jewish  congregations  in  the  city,  and  the 
population  is  estimated  at  80,000.  Some  of  t  he  most 
important  manufactories  of  the  state  are  controlled 
by  Jews.  Samuel  Altsciiii.kr  of  Aurora  was  a 
Democratic  nominee  for  governor  in  1900.  The 
Jewish  community  of  Chicago  has  many  notable 
educational  establishments  and  relief  institutions, 
and  has  furnished  distinguished  memlicrs  to  the 
legal  profession,  as  well  as  renowned  architects  and 
musicians.  Among  its  prominent  rabbis,  besides 
B.  Felsenthal,  have  been  Licbmann  Adler  and  Emil 
G.  Hirsch.  The  Jewish  population  of  the  state  is 
estimated  at  100.000. 

In  the  southern  and  northwestern  group  of  states 
Missouri  stands  out  in  special  prominence.  Be- 
tween Chicago  and  San  Francisco  there  is  no  city 
in  which  Jews  have  settled  where  they  have  formed 
so  prosperous  a  community  as  in  St.  Louis.  The 
pioneer  Jewish  settler  in  the  state  was  Wolf  Bloch, 
a  native  of  Bohemia,  who  is  reported  to  have  reached 
St.  Louis  as  early  as  1816.    A  few  others  followed 
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shortly  thereafter,  but  their  identity  hits  been  lost. 
They  were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  hold  services 
until  1836,  and  in  the  following  year  the  lirst  Congre- 
gation was  established.  Two  other  congregations 
were  organized  before  1870.  During  the  Civil  war 
Isidore  Hush  attained  prominence  as  a  delegate  on 
the  "Unconditional  Union  Ticket"  to  the  convention 
which  decided  that  Missouri  should  remain  in  the 
Union.  St.  Louis  harbored  a  number  «r  refugees 
from  Chicago  after  the  tire  of  1871,  and  since  thnt 
time  has  growu  rapidly  iu  numbers  and  wealth. 
Representatives  of  the  community  have  attained 
distinction  politically  and  commercially.  Moses  N. 
Sale  has  Im-cii  Judge  of  the  circuit  court,  and  Nathan 
Frank  was  elected  to  the  Fifty -first  Congress.  Next 
in  importance  to  the  community  of  St.  Louis,  whose 
numbers  aggregate  about  40.000.  is  that  of  Kansas 
City,  The  Jewish  residents  of  the  city  number 
about  5,500.  At  St.  Joseph  Jews  l>cgan  to  settle 
as  early  as  1850,  and  a  congregation  was  organized 
nine  years  later.  The  Jewish  population  numbers 
1 ,300.  There  are  congregations  in  eight  other  cit  ies 
of  the  state,  whose  Jewish  population,  however,  is 
estimated  at  50,000. 

The  first  Jewish  congregation  in  Kansas  was 
established  at  Leavenworth  in  1859;  another  was 
organized  at  Kansas  City  in  1870.  Jews  to  the 
number  of  3.000  are  to  be  found  in  at  least  nine 
other  towns  of  the  state. 

The  first  Jewish  settlement  made  in  Nebraska 
was  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Omaha  in 
1856,  but  it  was  not  until  ten  years  later  tliat  the 
first  congregation  was  organized.  There  is  also  a 
congregation  at  Lincoln,  and  communities  in  several 
smaller  cities.  The  great  bulk  of  the  8,800  Jews  of 
the  state  live  in  Omaha. 

Jews  are  recorded  as  having  lived  in  the  river 
towns  of  Iowa,  especially  at  Dubuque  and  Mc- 
Gregor, as  early  as  1847-48.  These  were  the  main 
shipping-  and  stopping-points  for  the  far  West,  and 
attracted  settlers  on  this  account.  As  the  popula- 
tion moved  westward  small  Jewish  communities  also 
found  their  way  to  Davenport,  Burlington,  and 
Keokuk.  The  first  congregation  was  established  at 
Davenport  in  1861,  another  at  Keokuk  in  1863, 
and  that  at  Dee  Moines  in  1878.  The  largest  Jew- 
ish community  is  in  the  last-named  city.  There  are 
Jewish  communities  in  eleven  other  towns  of  the 
state,  whose  total  Jewish  population,  however,  does 
not  exceed  5,000. 

The  gold  discoveries  of  1849  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
proved  not  less  attractive  to  some  Jews  than  to 
other  adventurous  spirits,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  as  early  as  1850  two  congregations  were  organ- 
ize! in  San  Francisco.  A  striking  characteristic 
of  California  Jewish  migration  is  the  cosmopolitan 
nature  of  its  early  Jewish  population.  Every 
country,  even  Australia,  was  represented  among 
these  pioneers.  Another  significant  feature  of  the 
early  settlement  in  California  was  the  number  of  con- 
gregations which  were  organized  in  the  fifties, 
when  the  gold  fever  was  at  its  height,  and  which 
soon  dwindled  to  insiguificance,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  passed  out  of 
existence.  Noteworthy  also  is  the  high  character  of 
these  early  settlers,  and  the  leading  part  they  played 


iu  consequence  in  the  political  as  well  as  the  com 
mercinl  development  of  this  new  country.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  was  Solomon 

Solomon    Hevdenff.i.dt,  who  had  gained  prom- 
Hey-       iuenee  iu  Alabama  before  he  came  to 

denfeldt.  California,  where  he  nttained  the  ran: 
distinction  of  being  elected  chief  jus 
ticeof  the  state,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his 
resignation  in  1857.  Subsequently  he  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  politics  of  the  state.  Henry  A. 
Lyons  was  one  of  the  first  three  justices  of  the  Su 
preme  Court  of  California.  A  number  of  other  Jews 
have  occupied  prominent  political  office;  in  the  com- 
mercial world  the  Jews  have  been  among  the  pioneers 
in  the  development  of  the  state.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ing Jewish  bankers  of  New  York  came  from  San 
Francisco,  where  Jews  are  still  a  decided  power  in 
financial  and  commercial  undertakings.  Nor  have 
they  failed  to  develop  on  cultural  lines;  and  the 
name  of  Peixotto  is  one  of  distinction  in  art  and 
scholarship.  Emma  Wot.f  is  a  distinguished  au- 
thoress. M.  H.  De  Young  is  proprietor  of  the  "San 
Francisco  Chronicle,"  and  Max  C.  Slossis  prominent 
as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  San 
Francisco.  Julius  Kahn  represents  the  San  Fran- 
cisco district  in  Congress. 

The  two  congregations  already  mentioned  grew 
rapidly;  at  the  present  time  (1905)  there  are  four- 
teen congregations  in  all,  and  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  the  city  is  estimated  at  17,000.  There  are 
other  congregations  ntSacramento,  Los  Angeles, 
and  many  other  towns,  making  up  a  Jewish  popula- 
tion for  the  state  of  28,000. 

The  overflow  from  California  made  its  way  into 
Oregon,  where  Jews  were  to  be  found  as  early  as 
1850 ;  I  he  first  congregation  was  established  in  Port- 
land in  1858.  As  in  California,  they  played  a  prom- 
inent part  from  the  very  beginning  in  municipal  and 
state  politics.  Solomon  Hmscti  was  in  1889  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Turkey  by  President  Harrison, 
he  having  previously  made  himself  one  of  the  Re- 
publican leaders  of  the  state.  Joseph  Simon  has 
the  distinction  of  having  been  one  of  the  few  Jews 
who  represented  a  state  in  the  United  States  Senate 
(1898-1908).  Others,  notably  D.  Solis  Cohen,  have 
been  active  in  local  politics.  There  are  small  com- 
munities in  various  towns  of  the  state,  whose  Jew- 
ish population  numbers  6,000. 

Jews  first  settled  in  Utah  in  1860,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  religious  services  before  1866.  The  first 
congregation  was  established  in  Salt  Lake  City  in 
1880.  A  few  Jews  have  held  important  political 
office.  The  present  population  is  estimated  at 
1,000. 

It  would  appear  that  there  were  a  considerable 
number  of  Jewsamong  the  first  settlersof  Colorado. 
The  principal  community  is  that  of  Denver,  where 
the  congregation  was  established  in  1874.  One  of 
the  prominent  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  city 
is  the  National  Jewish  Hospital  for  Consumptives, 
founded  in  1890.  Leadville  is  said  to  have  estab- 
lished its  congregation  in  1864.  Five  other  cities  in 
Colorado  have  Jewish  congregations,  and  the  total 
Jewish  population  of  the  state  numbers  5.800. 

The  states  of  Montana,  Washington,  Idaho, 
and  North  and  South  Dakota  have  not  failed  to 
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attract  Jewish  settlers,  though  for  the  most  part  they 
did  not  urrive  previous  to  the  Russian  immigration. 

Jews  have  penetrated  into  every  state  and  all  the 
territories  of  the  Union,  so  that  at  this  time  prac- 
tically no  settlement  of  any  significance  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States  is  without  its  Jewish  commu- 
nity, small  though  it  may  be.   Certain  phases  in  the 
development  of  the  Jewish  communities  through- 
out the  United  States  have  been  common  to  nil. 
The  high  holy  days  I  inve  always  brought  them  to- 
gether, often  from  far  distant  points. 
Character-  for  religious  worship.    These  oeea- 
iatics  of     sionnl  meetings  soon  resulted,  when 
Congrega-  the  communities  grew  greater,  in  the 
tions.       organization  of  congregations,  which 
was  often  preceded,  sometimes  fol- 
lowed,  by   the  purchase  of  a  place  of  burial. 
Al  the  communities  grew  the  need  for  care  of  the 
sick  and  poverty-stricken  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  philanthropic  institutions  of  various  kinds. 
These  were  followed  by  the  creation  of  various 
social  oigunizations,  many  of  which  had  beneficial 
features;  and  closely  following  in  the  wake  of  this 
development  came  the  establishment,  as  prosperity 
became  more  enduring,  of  educational  institutions; 
and  practically  no  organized  congregation  ever 
failed  to  care  for  religions  instruction. 

3.  Relation  to  the  Federal  Government: 
The  DAMASCUS  Akkaik  of  1H40  marks  the  real  be- 
ginning of  the  diplomatic  or  International  phase  in 
the  history  of  American  Jews,  though  n  reference  to 
the  services  which  Mordccni  M.  Noaii  rendered  his 
country  as  consul  at  Tunis  (1818-16)  should  not  b<- 
omitted.  The  persecutions  and  tortures  to  which 
some  of  the  most  prominent  Jews  of  Damascus  had 
been  subjected  were  reported  to  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington  by  the  United  States  consul  at 
Damascus.  Immediate  instructions,  uuder  date  of 
Aug.  14,  1840.  were  thereupon  issued  to  John  Glid- 
don,  the  United  States  consul  at  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
by  Secretary  John  Forsyth,  in  which  he  directed  that 
all  good  offices  and  efforts  be  employed  to  display 
the  active  sympathy  of  the  United  States  in  the  at- 
tempts that  the  governments  of  Europe  were  making 
to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  these  persecutions.  Three 
days  later  David  Porter,  the  United  States  minis- 
ter to  Turkey,  was  instructed  by  Forsyth  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  at  the  Porte  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunates.  In  both  these 
communications  the  reasons  for  the  intervention  of 
the  United  States  are  based  upon  sentiments  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  no  American  citizens  being  in- 
volved; in  the  communication  to  Minister  Porter 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  peculiar  propriety  and  right 
of  the  intervention  of  the  United  States,  because  its 
political  and  civil  institutions  make  no  distinction 
in  favor  of  individuals  by  reason  of  rnee  or  creed, 
but  treat  all  with  absolute  equality. 

Though  it  would  appear  that  thisnction  of  the 
United  States  was  taken  without  the  solicitation  of 
any  Jews  of  this  country,  measures 
Damascus   werealready  on  foot  to  display  the  feel- 
Affair,      tag  ol  the  Jews  at  this  time.  Public 
meetings  were  held  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1840,  Id  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Rich- 
mond, participated  in  by  both  Christians  and  Jews, 


at  which  resolutions  were  passed  asking  the  United 
States  to  intervene  to  procure  justice  for  the  ac- 
cused and  the  mitigation  of  their  hardships.  Among 
the  leaders  who  were  instrumental  in  calling  these 
meetings  were  Jacob  Ezekiel  of  Richmond,  J.  IJ. 
Kurscheedt  and  Theodore  J.  Seixas  of  New  York, 
and  Isaac  Leeser  and  John  Moss  of  Philadelphia. 
Considerable  correspondence  pnssed  between  these 
leaders  and  the  Department  of  State,  in  w  hich  the 
humanitarian  attitude  of  the  government  and  the 
nature  of  its  intervention  are  fully  disclosed  ("PubL 
Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc."  No.  8,  p.  141;  No.  9,  p.  155; 
No.  10.  p.  119). 

Ten yearl  later  the  Jews  of  this  country  w  ere  con- 
cerned in  the  diplomatic  relations  with  Switzerland. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  negotiations  assumed 
two  phases:  (a)  respecting  the  ratification  of  a  treaty 
in  which  lurked  the  possibility  that  American  citi- 
zens who  were  not  t  'hristians  might  be  discriminated 
against,  and  (<■'•)  concerning  the  actual  discrimina- 
tion In  Switzerland  against  American  citizens,  on 
the  ground  that  they  belonged  to  the  Jewish  faith. 

In  Nov.,  1850,  A.  Dudley  Maun,  the  American  rep- 
resentative, negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, which  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  on 
Feb.  13,  1851,  by  President  Fillmore.  At  the  same 
time  the  president  sent  a  message  in  which  he  took 
exception  to  n  part  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty, 
which  specifically  provided  that  Christians  alone 
were  to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  guarantied. 
An  agitation  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
was  started  by  the  Jewsas  soon  as  its  existence  was 
learned  of,  and  Daniel  Webster,  then  secretary  of 
state,  and  Senutor  Henry  Clay  at  once  (Feb.,  1851) 
went  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  objectionable 
clause  of  the  treaty.  The  principal 
Swiss  Die-  agents  in  stirring  up  the  opposition 
abilities,  were  Isaac  Lkkbkii.  David  Eixiiohn, 
J.  M.  QsrdoZO  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
and  Capt.  Jonas  P.  Licvv  of  New  York.  A  move- 
ment was  set  on  foot  in  this  country  shortly  there- 
after (1852-53)  to  procure  religious  toleration 
abroad  for  American  citizens  generally ;  this  was 
quite  distinct  from  nny  movement  started  by  the 
Jews,  but  greatly  aided  the  latter.  Asa  result  of 
this  combined  opposition  the  Senate  declined  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  Senator  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan 
figured  largely  in  the  opposition  to  it.  He  corre- 
sponded with  Rev.  Isaac  Lecser  and  Captain  Levy 
respecting  It,  delivered  several  notable  speeches  in 
the  Senate  against  it  in  1854,  and  presented  a  peti- 
tion on  April  t9,  1851.  which  had  been  signed  by 
Jews  of  the  United  States  at  the  instance  of  a  com- 
mittee of  New  York  Jews,  of  which  Alexander  J. 
Ktirshecdt  was  chairman.  As  a  result,  the  treaty 
was  amended  by  the  Senate,  nnd  in  itsameuded  form 
was  ratified  and  proclaimed  Nov.  9,  1855.  Hut  the 
amendment,  though  less  objectionable  in  phraseol- 
ogy, retained  the  same  connotation  ami  rendered  it 
possible,  under  its  terms,  for  the  Swiss  cantons  to 
discriminate  against  Jews  in  the  manner  they  had 
adopted  in  1851.  Though  unsuccessful  in  preventing 
the  ratitication  of  the  treaty,  the  agitation  against 
it  did  not  cease.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty  was 
proclaimed  at  the  end  of  1855.  it  would  appear  that 
this  was  not  generally  known  until  1857.  Attention 
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was  drawn  loll  by  t lie  fart  that  one  A.  II.  Gootinan. 
an  American  citizen  and  a  Jew.  hud  received  notice 
in  I806  to  leave  Chaux-de-Fonds,  in  Neuchatel, 
where  lie  had  transacted  business  for  five  years.  Pub- 
lic meetings  of  protest  were  held  dining  tlie  year  1857, 
in  Pittsburg,  Indianapolis,  Easton,  Pa.,  Charleston, 
Baltimore,  and  elsewhere,  and  a  vigorous  opposi- 
tion was  voiced  by  Isaac  M.  Wise  in  his  paper,  "The 
Israelite,"  by  David  Einhorn  in  "Sinai,"  and  by 
Isaac  Leeser  in  "The  Occident."  A  convention  of 
Jews  met  in  Baltimore  in  October,  and  a  delega- 
tion appointed  by  this  convention  waited  on  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  in  the  same  month  to  protest  against 
the  treaty  and  request  its  abrogation;  the  president 
promised  to  take  steps  to  accede  to  their  request  so 
fnr  as  lay  in  his  power.  Numerous  memorials  were 
also  transmitted  to  the  president  ami  the  Senate. 
That  this  agitation  attracted  general  attention  is 
manifested  by  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  t  hrough- 
out the  country  expressed  vigorous  opinions  against 
the  treaty. 

Though  sporadic  efforts  to  procure  an  alteration 
in  the  treaty  and  the  establishment  of  the  rights  not 
only  of  American  Jews  but  of  the  Jews  of  all  nations 
in  Switzerland  continued  to  bo  made  in  the  United 
States,  the  principal  scene  of  negotiations  shifted  to 
the  former  country,  and  the  principal  actor  was  Theo- 
dora Fay,  the  American  minister.  Beginning  in 
Aug..  1853  ("  U.  8.  Ex.  Doc."  xii.  3).  when  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  the  same  Gootman  referred  to  above,  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  authorities  of  Chaux-de- 
Fonds,  canton  of  Neuchatel,  to  leave  that  canton 
on  the  ground  that  ho  wasa  Jew,  Fay,  thoughat  first 
disinclined  to  take  any  very  energetic  stand,  finally 
became  much  interested  in  thn  subject  of  Swiss 
discrimination  against  Jews  and  kept  up  an  active 
agitation  until  his  recall  in  1860.  He  succeeded  in 
procuring  permission  for  Gootman  to  remain,  but 
only  as  an  act  of  grace,  not  by  right.  The  obstacle 
Fay  had  to  attempt  to  overcome  lay  in  the  nature  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  which  left  to  the  cantons 
the  regulation  of  the  rights  of  domicil,  the  Federal 
Council  haviug  no  control  over  the  cantons  in  this 
respect.  Fay  was  ably  supported  in  his  conten- 
tions by  the  secretaries  of  stale  Marcy  and  Ix-wts 
Cass,  especially  the  latter.  In  the  course  of  his 
negotiations  Fay  made  an  elaborate  study  of  the 
Jewish  question  as  it  affected  Switzerland,  and  in 
June,  18.r)0,  transmitted  what  he  called  his  "  Israel- 
ite Note  "  to  the  Federal  Council.  This  isan  exten- 
sive treatise  explaining  the  Americau  contention 
with  much  force,  and  embodying  besides  a  general 
defense  of  the  Jews.  It  was  translated  into  German 
and  French,  was  offered  for  sale  by  the  Federal 
Council,  received  much  notice  in  the  Swiss  news- 
papers, and  caused  the  restrictions  against  Jews  to 
be  abolished  in  several  cantons.  In  1860  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Board  of  Delegates  of  Ameri- 
can Israelites,  of  which  MyerS.  Isaacs  was  secretary, 
took  steps  to  continue  the  agitation  in  America. 
Henry  I.  Hart,  the  president  or  the  above-mentioned 
board,  took  up  the  matter  with  Secretary  Seward 
shortly  after  he  assumed  office  in  1861,  and  the  sec- 
retary issued  specific  instructions  to  the  new  minis- 
ter to  Switzerland,  Fogg,  to  be  no  less  active  in 
his  endeavor  to  establish  the  rights  of  American 


Jews  than  was  his  predecessor.  The  restrictions  in 
the  cantons  were  gradually  abolished,  and  full  civil 
rights  were  finally  guaranteed  to  all  Jews  by  the  new 
Swiss  Constitution  of  1874.  It  may  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  the  treaty  of  1888  is  still  in  force  ( 190."); 
-Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc."  No.  11,  pp.  let  *q.). 

In  1867  MyerS.  Isaacs,  on  behalf  of  the  Boaid  of 
Delegates  of  American  Israelites,  endeavored  unsuc- 
cessfully to  have  the  government  take  some  steps  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Servia.  In 

1882  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  United  States 
Servia  and  minister  to  Turkey,  moved  by  the 
Palestine,    hardships  suffered  by  Russian  refugees 

whom  he  found  starving  in  the  streets 
of  Constantinople,  called  at  the  Forcigu  Office  and 
received  a  communication  from  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  in  which  the  statement  was  made 
that  Jews  would  be  made  welcome  anywhere  in 
Turkey  except  in  Palestine.  In  1884  he  took  vigor- 
ous action  against  the  threatened  expulsion  from 
Jerusalem  of  suudry  naturalized  American  Jews.  In 
1887  and  1888  attempts  were  made  by  the  Turkish 
government  to  limit  the  sojourn  of  American  Jews 
in  Jerusalem  to  one  mouth — later  extended  to  three 
months.  This  was  earnestly  opposed  by  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  ably  supported  by 
Secretary  Bayard,  who  contended  that  the  United 
States,  by  reason  of  its  Constitution,  could  not  rec- 
ognize any  distinction  between  American  citizens 
in  respect  to  their  religion.  By  his  exertions  Straus 
successfully  halted  any  steps  to  expel  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  happened  to  be  Jews  (  "  U.  S.  For. 
Rel."  1887, 1888, 1881)).  Secretaries  Blaine.  Greshum. 
and  Hay  repeatedly  took  a  similar  stand,  and  it 
would  appear  that  rights  of  American  citizens  who 
are  Jews  havo  been  carefully  guarded  in  Turkev 
("U.  8.  For.  Rel."  1894,  1898.  1901). 

In  1868  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  the  Jews  of 
Morocco  led  the  Board  of  Delegates  to  ask  the  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States.  Secretary  Seward  in- 
structed the  United  States  consul  at  Tangier  to  use 
his  good  offices  to  further  the  mission  of  Sir  Moses 
Monteflore,  basing  his  act  on  the  ground  or  common 
humanity.  For  two  years  the  consul  exerted  him- 
self to  carry  out  his  instructions  and  met  with  some 
slight  success.  In  1878  the  Board  of  Delegates  re- 
newed its  endeavors  to  have  the  government  use  its 
good  offices  in  Morocco,  and  the  consul  at  Tangier, 
F.  A.  Matthews,  took  earnest  steps  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  whenever  the  opporl unity 
arose  during  this  and  succeeding  years.  Adolph 
Sanger,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Delegates,  in  1*80 
sent  out  an  agent,  L.  A.  Cohen,  to  Morocco  to  re- 
port on  conditions  there.  In  March.  1881,  the  United 
States  minister  at  Madrid,  Lucius  Fairehiid.  pro- 
ceeded to  Morocco  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  Jews.  He  made  a  sympathetic  and  valuable  re- 
port to  the  secretary  of  state,  Blaine,  in  which  he 
displayed  au  acute  interest  in  the  unfortunate  con- 
ditions in  that  country,  and  did  his  utmost  to  allevi- 
ate them. 

Rumanian  conditions,  which  have  so  vitally  inter- 
ested the  United  States,  first  had  attention  drawn  to 
them  by  the  Board  of  Delegates  in  June.  1867.  when 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  the 
jiersecuted  Jews  of  Rumania  were  requested.  In 
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1870  B.  F.  PRIX  OTTO  of  New  York  wns  appointed 

consul-general  to  Rumania,  Mid  during  1 1><>  six  yeans  ' 

that  hi*  Ih-M  office  lie  exerted  himself  I 
Rumanian  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  t he 
Dis-        rnudition  of  the  Jews.    In  1  HTM  John 

abilities.  A.  Kasson,  minister  of  the  United 
Stales  to  Austria,  in  a  despatch  to 
the  Department  of  State  proposed  as  a  condition 
preliminary  to  the  recognition  of  Rumanian  inde- 
pendence that  the  United  Stales  join  with  the  Euro- 
penn  powers  in  exacting  from  Hutimnin.  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin,  the  recognition  of  the  equal  civil, 
commercial,  and  religions  rights  of  all  classes  of 
her  population,  as  also  equal  rights  and  protection 
under  the  treaty  and  under  Rumanian  laws,  irre- 
spective of  race  or  religious  Itclicf.  In  opening 
negotiations  with  Rumania  in  the  following  year, 
the  recognition  by  that  country  of  the  rights  of  so- 
journ and  trade  of  all  classes  of  Americans  irrespec- 
tive Of  race  or  Creed  was  strongly  emphasized, 
as  it  was  by  Kasson  about  the  same  time  with  re- 
spect to  Servia.  The  continued  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  of  Rumania,  her  violations  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  IJerlin,  and  the  greatly  increased 
proportions  which  the  Rumanian  emigration  to  the 
United  States  assumed  in  consequence,  as  also  the 
failure  to  conclude  a  naturalization  convention  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  because  Rumania  would 
not  recognize  the  rights  of  American  citizens  who 
were  Jews,  moved  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  to 
address  on  Aug.  II,  1902,  identical  instructions  to  1 
the  representatives  (if  the  United  States  in  Russia,  ' 
France.  Germany,  (treat  Britain,  Italy,  and  Turkey 
upon  the  subject  of  Rumania's  attitude.  In  this 
note  he  drew  attention  to  the  consequences  to  the 
United  States  of  the  continued  persecutions  in  Ru- 
mania—namely, the  unnatural  increase  of  immigra- 
tion from  that  country — and  upon  this  based  his  right 
to  remonstrate  to  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty  of 
Herliu  against  thcactsof  tin-  Rumanian  government. 
Further,  he  sustained  the  right  of  the  United  States 
toiusk  the  above-mentioned  powers  to  intervene  upon 
the  strongest  grounds  of  humanity.  Acting  upon 
the  forcible  instructions,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  presented  this  note  to  the  government 
to  which  each  was  accredited.  Hut  beyond  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Oath  Mouk  Jluaico  (1904)  and  some 
slight  diminution  of  the  harshness  of  the  persecu- 
tion, little  has  been  accomplished,  and  Rumania  con- 
tinues (190.->)  almost  unrestrictedly  to  violate  the 
treaty  which  established  her  as  an  independent 
nation.  In  1905  Congress  made  provision  for  an 
American  legation  at  Bucharest, 

Tin- diplomatic  correspondence  bet  ween  RrssiAand 
the  United  States  involving  Jews  is  of  considerable 
bulk.    It  relates  for  the  most  part  to  the  failure  of 
Russia  to  recognize  the  validity  of  American  pass- 
ports where  Jews  are  involved,  which 

Russian  is  the  principal  cause  of  difference  be- 
Passports,  twecn  tin-  United  Stab  s  and  Russia, 
Russia  lias  constantly  violated  the  pro- 
visions of  her  treaty  of  \Mi  with  the  United  States, 
which  gives  to  the  citizens  of  tin-  two  countries  un- 
restricted rights  of  sojourn,  travel,  and  protection. 
Until  the  persecutions  in  Russia  assumes!  acute 
form,  beginning  with  1*80,  the  correspondence  1m-- 


tweeu  the  two  countries  was  not  of  importance, 
though  occasional  earlier  instances  of  discrimination 
by  Russia  against  American  citizens  who  were  Jews 
had  been  vigorously  protested  against  by  tin- United 
States  authorities.  For  the  past  twenty-live  years 
the  record  is  one  of  unceasing  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  the  rightsof  American 
citizens  who  are  Jews,  and  of  continued  declination 
of  Russia  to  live  up  to  her  treaty  stipulations.  The 
threatened  expulsion  from  St.  Petersburg  of  an 
American  citizen  named  Pinkos,  in  1880,  was  the 
occasion  for  the  presentation  of  energetic  notes  of 
remonstrance  by  John  W.  Foster,  the  American 
minister  to  Russia.  He  acted  not  alone  of  his  own 
responsibility,  but  was  the  recipient  of  specific  in- 
structions from  the  secretary  of  state.  William  M. 
Evans.  In  the  course  of  one  of  Evarls'  letters 
of  instruction  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  United 
States  was  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  terms: 
"In  the  view  of  this  government  the  religion  pro- 
fessed by  one  of  its  citizens  has  no  relation  to  that 
citizen's  right  to  the  protec  tion  of  the  United  States" 
("Am.  Jewish  Year  Book."  1004-5.  p.  2X7).  The 
first  protests  of  Foster  and  Evarts,  inasmuch  as  they 
brought  forth  no  satisfactory  replies,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  others  of  the  same  tenor,  in  one  of  which 
Evarts  stated  "that  we  ask  treaty  treatment  for 
OUT  aggrieved  citizens,  not  because  they  are  Jews, 
but  because  they  are  Americans"  (»ft.  p.  290),  All 
the  answers  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Olliec  an-  based 
on  the- claim  that  the  proscriptive  laws  against  the 
Jews  were  in  existence  prior  to  the  treaty  of  18.12, 
that  they,  therefore-,  must  be  assumed  under  the 
treaty,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  Jewish  question 
in  Russia  was  complicated  by  economic  and  other 
difficulties.  These-  views  were  answered  in  the-  able 
despatch  of  James  Blaine,  secretary  of  state,  of  July 
29,  1881.  This  despatch  covers  in  considerable  de- 
tail the  whole  of  the  American  contention,  and  is 
so  forcibly  put  that  subsequent  consideration  of  the 
same  subject  by  the  Depaltment  of  State  has  been 
unable  to  add  much  to  it  ("  For.  ReL  U.  S."  1801,  p. 
1030).  As  continued  remonstrances  during  subse- 
quent years  led  to  no  results,  in  18i):{  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  took  the  stand  thatit could  not  acqui- 
esce in  the  action  of  Russian  consuls  in  asking  the 
religion  of  American  citizens  desiring  to  tmve-1  in 
Russia  before  granting  a  vise'i  to  their  passports, 
and  revising  Je  ws.  The  government  regarded  this 
as  the  "assumption  of  n  religious  inquisitorial  func- 
tion within  our  own  borders,  by  a  foreign  agency, 
in  a  manner  .  .  .  repugnant  to  the  national  sense." 
In  1895  this  view  was  forcibly  presented  to  the  Rus- 
sian government  by  the  American  minister,  Clifton 
R.  Breckenridge.  and  in  July  of  that  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  took  the  altitude  that  a  "continuance 
in  such  a  course-,  after  our  views  have-  been  clearly 
but  considerately  made  known,  may  trench  upon 
the  just  limits  of  consideration"  (ib.  pp.  295.  297 1. 
But  in  spite-  of  the  presentation  of  the  American 
contention  in  every  possible  light  and  with  all  pos- 
sible emphasis,  Russia  stubbornly  refuses  to  live  up 
to  her  treaty  obligations. 

In  April.  1902,  at  the  instance  of  Henry  M.  Gold- 
fugle,  a  membe  r  of  Conirri  ss  from  New  York,  the 
Rous.-  of  Representatives passe-d  a  resolution  calling 
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upon  the-  secretary  of  state  to  inform  the  House 
"  whether  American  citizens  of  the  Jewish  religious 
faith  holding  passports  issued  by  this  government 
are  barred  or  excluded  frnin  entering  the  territory 
of  the  Empire  of  Russia, "and  what  action  concern- 
ing the  matter  had  been  taken  by  the  government. 
A  few  days  later  Secretary  Hay  replied,  stating  in 
brief  what  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  United 
Slates  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens  in 
Russia,  anil  added  that  though  "  begun  many  years 
ago  .  .  .  [they J  have  not.  !>ecn  attended  with  en- 
couraging success"  (if>.  pp.  301,  302). 

In  Jan.,  1904,  Gold f ogle  introduced  another  res- 
olution, requesting  the  president  to  resume  nego- 
tiations with  Hussia  looking  to  the  recognition  of 
the  validity  of  American  passports  irrespective  of 
tin-  religion  of  the  holder.  This  resolution  gave  rise 
to  uotable  addresses  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
members  of  the  House,  and  was  passed,  in  substance, 
in  A prit  of  that  year  (i!>.  pp.  304,  30ft).  In  conse- 
quence of  this  resolution  the  question  of  American 
pass|H>rts  was  taken  up  anew  by  the  Department  of 
State  during  the  summer  of  1904.  The  Russian  re- 
ply made  at  that  time  was  to  the  effect  thnt  a  com- 
mission had  Im'ch  created  in  1903  to  consider  the  re- 
vision of  the  passport  regulations,  and  that  the 
desires  of  the  United  States  would  In:  brought  to  the 
attention  of  that  commission.  In  his  annual  mes- 
sage, Dec.  1904.  President  Roosevelt  wrote  vigor- 
ously against  the  Russian  attitude,  characterizing  it 
as  "  unjust  and  irritating  toward  us."  In  Feb..  1905, 
a  committee  of  mcudtcrs  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  formed,  with  Wachter  of  Maryland 
as  chairman,  to  urge  further  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  As  yet  nothing  significant  has  been 
accomplished. 

The  massacres  at  Kishinek  in  April,  1903, 
aroused  indignation  throughout  the  United  States. 
Though  in  response  to  a  cable  of  inquiry  sent  by- 
Secretary  Day  to  Ambassador  McCor 
Kishinef  mick  at  St.  Petersburg,  asking  if  relief 
Petition,  could  lie  sent  to  the  sufferers,  the  am- 
bassador stated  that  he  was  informed 
OfllCinlly  that,  then-  wits  no  distress  or  want  in  south- 
western Russia,  nevertheless  mass-meetings  were 
held  in  almost  every  city  of  importance .  and  the  com- 
ments in  the  newspapers  portrayed  the  feelings  of 
horror  of  the  American  people.  A  practical  turn 
was  given  by  the  collection  of  considerable  sums  to 
alleviate  the  misery  of  the  unfortunates.  In  the 
hope  that  if  the  attention  of  the  czar  were  directly 
brought  to  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in  his  domin- 
ions their  condition  might  be  alleviated,  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  B'nai  B'rith  took  measures  to  pre- 
pare a  petition  for  transmittal  to  him.  On  June  15, 
1903,  a  committee  of  the  order  waited  upon  Secre- 
tary Hay  and  President  Roosevelt,  and  presented  a 
tentative  draft  of  the  petition.  This  having  met 
w  ith  their  approval,  it  was  then  circulated  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  over  12,500  signatures  of 
Christians  and  Jews  in  all  walks  or  life  were  ap- 
pended to  it.  On  July  15  the  American  representa- 
tive at  St.  Petersburg  was  instruct ed  to  ask  an  audi- 
ence of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  order  to 
find  out  whether  the  petition,  which  was  given  in 
full  in  the  despatch,  would  In?  received  by  the 


minister  to  be  put  before  the  czar.  The  minister 
declined  to  receive  it,  and  the  bound  copy  with  the 
signatures  was  placed  by  Secretary  Hay  in  the  ar- 
chives id  the  Department  of  State  iu  Oet,  1903. 
Though  the  petition  did  not  reach  its  destination, 
its  words  attained  world-wide  publicity,  and  its  ob- 
ject was  in  a  measure  accomplished  in  this  way 
(A.ller.  "  Voice  of  America  on  Kishineff."  1904). 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Unites!  States  the 
government  has  insisted  with  great  force  upon  the 
equal  treatment  of  all  American  citizens  in  foreign 
countries,  irrespective  of  nice  or  creed.  Further,  it 
never  has  failed  to  intercede  with  foreign  govern- 
ments on  humanitarian  grounds,  w  henever  the  op- 
portunity arose,  in  la-half  of  Jews  who  were  being 

persecuted  or  of  those  to  wh       life  was  rendered 

precarious  by  inhuman  proscriptive  laws.  A  eonsid 
entitle  minuter  of  Jews  have  held  diplomatic  posts, 
among  the  more  promiuent  being  Mordecoi  M. 
Noah,  consul  to  Tunis,  1813-10 ;  Edwin  de  Lkon. 
consul-general  to  Egypt,  1854;  August  Belmont,  sec- 
retary of  legation  at  The  Hague,  1888-85,  and  minis- 
ter resident,  1855-58;  Oscar  S.  Stkai  s.  minister  to 
Turkey.  1887-*9,  1897-1900;  Solomon  Hiitscii,  min- 
ister to  Turkey,  1889-92;  B.  F.  Pkixotto,  consul 
to  Bucharest,  1870-7(1;  Simon  Woi.k,  consul-general 
to  Egypt,  1881 ;  Max  Jrni>,  consul -gcuera I  to  Vienna. 
1893-97;  and  Lewis  Einstein,  third  secretary  of 
embassy  at  Paris,  1903,  and  London,  1905. 

4.  Education  :  Early  in  the  history  of  the  first 
Jewish  congregation  in  New  Vork  then;  was  attached 
to  the  synagogue  a  school  in  which  secular  as  well 
as  Hebrew  branches  were  taught.  It  was  one  of 
the  earliest  general  schools  in  America;  poor  chil- 
dren received  instruction  gratis.  Religious  instruc- 
tion was  established  in  connection  with  most  of  the 
early  synagogues.  For  ordinary  secular  education 
the  Jews  resorted,  in  large  measure,  to  the  schools 
and  colleges.  There  was  a  Jewish  matriculate  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  as  early 
as  1772.  The  older  communities,  however,  be- 
fore the  general  establishment  of  the  public-school 
system,  frequently  provided  regular  instruction  in 
the  secular  branches.  These  schools  ordinarily  were 
adjuncts  of  the  religious  schools  maintained  by  the 
Congregations,  [n  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1*38  a 
general  Sunday-school,  quite  irrespective  of  congre- 
gational organization,  was  established,  largely 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Rebecca  f 5 hatz,  who 
was  its  superintendent  and  president  until  1N(54.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  movement,  which  has  spread 
throughout  the  country,  for  the  organization  of 
educational  work  along  lines  quite  independent  of 
congregational  activities. 

A  similar  school  was  organized  in  Charleston.  S. 
C. ,  in  the  same  year;  in  the  following  year,  one  in 
Richmond,  Va. ;  in  184ft  this  movement  spread  to 
New  York,  being  taken  up  first  by  the  Emanu-EI 
Society,  although  the  Shcarith  Israel  congregation 
had  started  a  Hebrew-school  system  asearlyas  1808. 
In  18i8  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  was  founded 
at  Philadelphia — originally  a  school  for  general  in- 
struction in  the  ordinary  branches  up  to  and  through 
the  grnmmar-school  grade,  together  with  instruc- 
tion in  Hebrew  and  in  the  Jewish  religion.  In  1804 
the  Hebrew  Free  School  Association  w  as  incorporated 
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in  New  York ;  and  throughout  various  slates  of  the 
Union  I  movement  gradually  spread  for  the  organi- 
zation of  free  religious  schools  which  would  bring 

into  a  common-school  system  children 
Free       from  the  various  congregations  in  each 
Schools,     city.    These  were  largely  intended  to 

supersede  the  private  institutions  that 
had  hitherto  existed.  They  were,  in  the  main, 
carried  on  by  volunteer  teachers;  and  their  distin- 
guishing feature  was  that  the  instruction  was  usu- 
ally conducted  by  native-born  |>crsoiis  and  iu  the 
English  language,  as  against  the  German  teaching  in 
the  congregational  schools. 

The  whole  trend  of  this  educational  work  was 
toward  the  unification  of  the  community  and  the 
broadening  of  the  interests  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers, with  a  tendency  to  overcome  the  narrowness  of 
thecongregational lifethathad prevailed.  Withinthc 
last  decade  or  so  there  has  been  a  decided  reaction; 
and  religious  schools  and  Sabbath-schools  have  been 
highly  organi/.ed  in  connection  with  individual  con- 
gregations. Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  them  by 
the  congregations,  which  derive  from  them  much  of 
their  communal  strength.  While  many  of  the  He- 
brew education  societies  and  schools  continue  in  ex- 
istence, they  do  not  develop  or  flourish  as  might  be 
expected;  in  fact,  since  1882  they  have  largely 
taken  upon  themselves  an  entirely  new  function. 
With  the  sudden  arrival  in  the  United  States  of  a 
large  number  of  Russian  Jews  having  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language,  and  in  many  cases 
without  any  particular  handicraft,  there  devolved 
upon  the  American  Jewish  community  the  neces- 
sity of  providing,  first,  day  and  night  schools  for 
teaching  English  to  the  new  arrivals,  and,  second, 

manual-training  and  technical  schools. 
Technical  These  have  been  established  in  New 
Schools.     York,    Philadelphia,    Chicago,  and 

other  cities,  more  or  less  with  the  aid 
of  the  Raron  de  Hirsch  Fund.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  these  educatiounl  institutions  called  into 
existence  since  the  Russian  immigration  began  is  the 
Educational  Alliance  of  New  York. 

Until  recently  provision  for  higher  education  on 
specifically  Jewish  lines  was  not  found  practicable,1 
though  as  early  as  1840  the  versatile  and  suggestive 
Mordecai  M.  Noah  urged  the  formation  of  a  Jewish 
college  iu  the  United  States.  His  project  met  with 
no  response.  Nor  was  1.  M.  Wise  more  successful 
when  in  1  855  he  endeavored  to  establish  a  theolog- 
ical college  in  Cincinnati  under  the  name  of  "Zion 
Collegiate  Institute."  In  1867  the  scholarly  and 
enterprising  Isaac  Li-cscr,  however,  established  Mai- 
monides  College  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  intended 
that  general  collegiate  instruction  should  be  provided 
there,  though  naturally  the  Jewish  branches  were  to 
be  given  particular  attention.  A  certain  measure 
of  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
was  planned,  and  the  idea  held  in  mind  was  that  the 
College  should  serve  as  the  capstone  to  the  scheme 
of  education  builded  by  the  lb-brew  Education  So- 
cicty.  The  college  was,  however,  much  ahead  of  the 
times,  and  after  a  few  years  of  languishing  life 
passed  out  of  existence.  Not  until  nearly  twenty- 
years  thereafter  was  the  lirst  institution  for  the 
traiuing  o!  rabbis  and  teachers  founded.    This  was 


the  Hebrew  Union  College  of  Cincinnati,  established 
in  1875  by  the  Union  ok  Amruican  Hkuiiew  Con- 
ukeuatioxk,  an  organization  created  at  that  time 
for  the  purpose,  and  mainly  at  the  instance  of  I.  M. 
Wise.  The  existence  of  the  college  has  been  contin- 
uous, and,  though  theoretically  without  partisan 
bias,  it  is  practically  the  representative  of  the  Re- 
form wing  in  America.  Graduates  from  this  insti- 
tution arc  to  be  found  in  charge  of  congregations 
in  nearly  every  city  of  importance  in  the  country. 
Rev.  Dr.  K.  KOBLBft  is  president  (1905).  and  there 
is  a  faculty  of  ten  professors  and  several  instruct- 
ors. In  1886  there  was  established  in  New  York 
the  Jewish  TiiF.oi/MiicAt.  Seminauy. 

Theolog-    also  for  the  traiuing  of  rabbis  and 

ical  In-  teachers,  and  representing  the  Ortho- 
stitutions.  dox  wing  of  the  community.  The 
reorganization  which  this  institution 
underwent  in  1901-2  resulted  in  the  calling  of  Dr. 
S.  SciiKCHTKK  to  its  presidency.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  richly  endowed,  and  in  1903  took  possession 
of  a  new  building,  the  gift  of  Jacob  II .  Sciiikf. 
Its  library,  largely  the  gift  of  Judge  Mayer  Stn.z- 
bkkgkh,  contains  one  of  the  greatest  collections 
of  Hebraica.  In  1893,  through  a  trust  vested  by 
Hyman  Gratz  in  the  Mickve  Israel  congregation, 
Gratz  College  was  founded  in  Philadelphia,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  Jew- 
ish schools,  practically  occupying  the  place  of  a 
normal  school.  The  largest  sum  ever  made  availa- 
ble for  the  promotion  of  Semitic  investigation  is  that 
bequeathed  in  1905  by  Moses  A.  Dltoi*siK  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  college 
along  broad  lines,  for  instruction  "  in  the  Hebrew  and 
cognate  languages  and  their  respective  literatures, 
and  in  the  rabbinical  learning  and  literature."  The 
amount  of  this  bequest  is  about  $800,000. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  have  been  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  the  various  congrega- 
tions, and  also  independently,  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Associations  and  other  socict  ies  which  are  to  a  certain 
extenteducational  in  their  character.  They  usually 
maintain  small  libraries  and  provide  lecture-courses 
on  secular  and  religious  topics.  In  1893  there  was 
founded  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society,  which  has 
branches  all  over  the  country  nnd  licars  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  regular  schools  and  colleges  as  does  the 
University  Extension  movement,  as  interpreted  in 
America,  to  regular  colleges  for  university  work. 
The  .Council  ok  Jewish  Women  has  engaged  to  a 
considerable  extent  iu  educational  work  among  its 
own  members.  Iu  1886  the  Reform  wing  of  Ameri- 
can Jewry  organize!  at  Cincinnati  a  Hebrew  Svn- 
nATn-Scit(M)i.  Union  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
uniformity  and  approved  methods  iu  Sabluith-sehool 
instruction.  In  1900  there  were  in  the  United 
States  415  Jewish  educational  organizations.  291  of 
which  were  religious  schools  attached  to  congrega- 
tions, with  1.127  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  about 
25.000  pupils.  There  were  also  27  Jewish  free 
schools,  chiefly  in  large  cities,  with  about  11,000 
pupils  and  142  teachers. 

Three  societies  have  been  organized  in  the  United 
States  to  issue  Jewish  publications—  the  first,  in 
Philadelphia  in  1845;  the  second,  in  New  York  in 
1873:  and  the  third,  iu  Philadelphia  in  1888.  This 
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Inst  is  a  flourishing  organization,  and  has  issued 
many  instructive  and  important  works.   Among  the 
educational  activities  should  also  be 
Publica-    mentioned  the  American  Jewish  His- 
tionSoci-   torical   Society,  organized  in  1892, 
etie»  and    which  in  ils  twelve  volumes  of  publi- 
Libraries.  cations  lias  made  notable  contributions 
to  American  Jewish  history.  Associ- 
ated witli  many  of  the  schools  arc  circulating  and 
reference  libraries— notably  the  Lceser  Library  of 
the  Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia—  and 
there  are  several  independent  ones,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  Aguilar  Library  in  New  York,  founded 
in  1886.    The  Maimonidcs  Library  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  B*uai  H'rith  in  New  York  was  organized 
in  1851.    The  last  two  are  now  merged  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  which  itself  contains  the  lar- 
gest collection  of  Judaicaund  modern  Hebraica  in 
the  country.    The  Order  B'nai  B'rith  and  many 
other  ordere  and  lodges  did  pioneer  work  in  the 
education  of  their  members  and  included  lectures 
among  the  educational  features.    The  various  Zion- 
ist societies  throughout  the  country  make  educa- 
tional work  along  Jewish  lines  one  of  their  principal 
activities. 

5.  Philanthropy  :  The  measure  of  the  American 
Jewry's  philanthropic  activity  is  full  to  overflowing. 
From  the  beginning  of  direct  aid  of  individual  to 
individual,  philanthropy  has  progressed  until  it 
now  devotes  a  large  part  of  its  endeavor  to  prevent- 
ive work — the  higher  philanthropy — along  the  most 
approved  scientific  lines.  In  this  the  Jewish  organi- 
zations have  often  been  t  he  pioneers.  Dat  ing  from  the 
days  of  the  first  arrivals,  the  ideal  constantly  main- 
tained has  been  that  none  of  the  Jewish  poor  should 
become  a  charge  upon  the  general  community. 

The  simple  charity  of  the  first  settlers  was  soon 
superseded  by  the  dispensing  of  collective  funds 
through  the  congregations.  But  this  did  not  take 
the  place  of  the  "personal  service  ■  of  our  time, 
since  the  care  of  a  needy  family  by  one  more  favor- 
ably situated  is  one  of  the  commonest  phenomena  or 
the  earlier  days.  Soon,  as  the  population  increased 
and  its  needs  outgrew  individual  or  even  congrega- 
tional generosity,  societies  with  specific  objects  were 
started.  Some  were  established  for  the  visitation  of 
the  sick  and  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  some,  under  con- 
gregational direction,  for  general  charitable  purposes; 
others  for  the  distribution  of  unleavened  bread  at 
Passover.  Gradually  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the 
sick,  asylums  for  orphans,  and  homes  for  the  aged 
were  established.  At  first  a  large  measure  of  vol- 
unteer work  lightened  the  burden  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  this,  though  never  entirely  superseded, 
has  had  to  give  way  to  professional  and  trained 
service.  Similarly,  the  small  societies  of  the  early- 
days  found  it  advantageous  to  cooperate,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  which 
took  general  charge  of  all  philanthropic  work  ex- 
cept that  of  hospitals  and  orphan  asylums.  In  re- 
cent times  the  problem  has  become  so  complex  that 
in  a  number  of  cities  all  of  the  charitable  organiza- 
tions have  been  federated,  and  the  funds  collected 
from  all  sources  distributed  pro  rata  to  the  various 
constituent  organizations.  The  first  Jewish  hospi- 
tal, the  Mount  Sinai,  was  established  in  1852  in  New- 


York,  and  the  Independent  Order  B'nai  B'rith  Home 
for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  in  1848  at  the  same  place. 
The  first  orphan  asylum  was  that  of  New  Orleans, 
established  in  185.*),  though  one  had  been  projected 
iu  New  York  as  curly  as  1829. 

The  Russian  immigration,  which  has  brought  so 
many  perplexing  philanthropic  and  educational 
problems  to  the  surface,  has  made  itself  felt  in  a 
particular  degree  on  account  of  the  necessity  for 
the  development  of  cooperative  scientific  philan- 
thropic methods.  The  federated  associations  referred 
to  have  been  found  necessary  because  of  the  increas- 
ing inadequacy  of  the  simpler  methods  of  the  earlier 
days  to  cope  with  the  new  conditions,  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  relief,  to  be  effective,  must  be  ad- 
ministered not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  poor, 
but  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community  at  large.  Trained  experts  in 
this  work  have  been  developed,  and  iu  the  larger 
cities  the  more  extensive  systems  of  relief  are  under 
their  direction,  though  they  in  turn  are  controlled 
by  volunteer  boards  of  trustees.  Out  of  the  condi- 
tions just  noted  has  developed  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Jewish  Charities  of  the  United  States,  organ- 
ized at  Cincinnati  in  1899,  with  thirty-eight  relief 
organizations  composing  its  membership,  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  Its  seat  is  at  Cincinnati, 
nnd  the  objects  it  furthers  are  the  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  charity  and  the  promotion  of  reforms  in 
administration,  with  a  view  of  accomplishing  uni- 
formity of  action  and  cooperation.  Annual  conferences 
for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  arc  held. 
The  more  or  less  mechanical  methods  by  which  relief 
must  be  distributed  on  the  large  eculc  now  found 
necessary,  with  the  element  of  personal  sympathy 
largely  eliminated,  have,  however,  caused  a  reaction. 
In  recent  times  societies,  largely  congregational,  have 
been  organized,  whose  object  is  the  promotion  of 
personal  service  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the 
unfortunate.    See  Sistkh  hoods. 

The  numerous  fraternal  orders,  of  which  the  B'nai 
B'rith  (1843),  the  Free  Sons  of  Israel  (1849).  the 
B'rith  Abraham  (1859),  and  the  Sons  of  Benjamin 
(187?)  are  the  most  important,  do  a  large  measure  of 
charitable  and  beneficial  work. 

The  inability  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  to 
bear  the  tremendous  strain  put  upon  their  resources 
by  the  Russian  immigration,  prompted  Baron  de 
liirsch  in  1890  to  come  to  their  aid  and  to  establish 
the  Baron  de  llmscii  Fund  ($2,400,000  originally . 
since  grown  to  $3,300,000).  to  be  administered  by  a 
board  of  trustees  named  by  him.  Its 
Baron      annual  income,  amounting  to  about 
de  Hirach   $125,000,  is  expended  in  looking  after 
Fund.      the  reception  of  immigrants,  the  pro- 
motion of   English  and  mechanical 
education,  ami.  through  the  Jewish  Agicultnrnl  and 
Industrial  Aid  Society  (1899),  the  encouragement  of 
fanning  and  the  transfer  of  industries  to  rural  com- 
munities.   The  last-mentioned  branch  of  the  Fund 
and  its  related  organization,  the    Industrial  Re 
moval  Office,  receive  large  subventions  also  from  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Assckiation.    A  town  and 
agricultural  colony  were  founded  at  Woodbine.  N. 
J.,  in  1891.  followed  by  an  agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial school  at  the  same  place  iu  1894.    Other  colo- 
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nlcs  under  tin;  same  direction  have  been  established 
at  Alliance,  Carmel,  and  Hosciihnyn  in  the  same 
state.  At  the  present  time  ( 1 1MJ5 )  the  total  num- 
ber of  colonies  in  New  Jersey  is  about  2,600,  but 
not  more  than  half  of  the  adults  are  engaged  in 
fanning  and  its  related  work.  Industrial  establish- 
ments have  been  introduced,  anil  a  large  part  of  the 
several  communities  is  employed  in  them.  Other 
colonists  have  beeu  aided  in  removing  to  New  Eng- 
land, particularly  to  Connecticut,  where  aliout  COO 
persons  are  now  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
mainly  dairy-farming.  Efforts  at  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  colonies  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
country  have  beeu  made,  but  they  have  almost  in- 
variably beeu  ultimate  failures  (sec  Acme  iltvral 
Colonies  in  the  United  States). 

The  National  Farm  School,  established  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  Joseph  Krauskopf  in 
1890.  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  aims  to  train  boys  for 
agricultural  careers,  and  has  met  with  some  meas- 
ure of  success.  Its  pupils  number  about  forty. 
There  are  two  charitable  organizations  with  a  na- 
tional field  of  activity,  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Univekselle.  which  has  had  branches  in  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  since  1808  (eight  in  1905>,  and  the  Jew- 
ish Hospital  for  Consumptives  at  Denver,  Colo., 
founded  in  1890.  A  noteworthy  charity  is  that  in- 
stituted in  New  York  in  1890  by  Nathan  Straus  fur 
the  distribution  to  the  poor,  at  nominal  cost,  of 
milk  carefully  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
most  scientific  hygienic  principles.  Similar  insti- 
tutions have  been  aided  by  him  in  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago.  Statistical  reports  show  a  large  re- 
duction in  infant  mortality  as  a  result  of  this  effi- 
cient remedial  measure. 

6.  Religious  Development:  As  elsewhere,  the 
religious  life  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  has  been 
centered  for  the  most  part  about  the  congregations. 
The  lack  of  theological  seminaries  until  a  com  para 
tivcly  late  period  necessitated  that  religious  leaders 
should  be  brought  from  abroad.  England,  Ger- 
many, and  to  some  extent  Holland  supplied  the  in- 
cumbents for  pulpits  in  the  earlier  days.  Natu- 
rally Germany  furnished  the  large  majority  between 
1840  and  1881,  since  which  time,  as  in  so  much  else, 
Russia  has  been  predominant.  Sephardim  were  at 
first  in  the  majority,  and  organized  the  four  earliest 
congregations  in  the  country  ;  namely,  those  of  New 
York,  Newport,  Savannah,  ami  Philadelphia.  As 
early  as  170ft  a  translation  of  the  prayers  into  Eng- 
lish by  Isaac  Pinto— probably  the  first  English- 
Hebrew  praycr-lxiok  ever  issued— was  published  iu 
New  York. 

In  Jamaica  arid  in  Canada  there  have  always  been 
more  or  less  direct  relations  with  England;  hut  iu 
the  United  States  the  entire  religious  life  of  the  Jews 
has  been  especially  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
dependence  upon  any  European  authority,  as  well 
as  by  the  absence  of  any  central  authority  in  Amer- 
ica. Congregational  autonomy  has  been  emphasized, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
American  Jewish  religious  development. 

Prior  to  I Nii.'i  nil  the  congregations  followed  the 
Orthodox  ritual.  In  that  year,  however,  a  move- 
ment ^"r  ceremonial  reform  began  in  Charleston, 
whose  congregation  was  made  up  almost  exclusively 


of  Sephardim.    Meeting  with  some  success  at  first, 
the  movement  soon   languished,  only  to  be  re- 
vived upon  a  more  enduring  basis  in 

Reform     1840.    The  Heform  movement  made 
Movement  no  headway  until  about  the  middle  of 

Begun  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Isaac  H. 
Charleston.  Wise  at  Albany  gave  it  consider- 
able standing.  Hut  little  was  accom- 
plished, however,  until  the  arrival  in  the  United 
States  of  David  Einhoru  und,  later,  Samuel  Hindi. 
Under  the  intluenceof  these  men  and  of  other  rabbis 
— principally  from  Germany — the  trend  toward  al- 
terations in  the  liturgy  and  ritual  set  in  very  strongly 
about  1800.  In  1809  attempts  were  made 'to  formu- 
late the  principles  of  Reform  Judaism,  followed  by 
others  in  1871  and  1885.  But  the  large  amount  of 
autonomy  common  to  all  congregations  and  the  ab- 
senccof  any  generally  recognized  authoritative  head 
have  rendered  any  acceptance  of  a  program  by  all 
congregations  impossible.  As  a  consequence  the 
Reform  movement  varies  from  the  extremes  of  Sun- 
day services  only,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  conservatism 
that  lends  its  support  to  an  Orthodox  seminary,  on 
the  other.  The  reaction  against  excessive  radical 
tendencies  attained  force  about  1880,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  an  intermediate  or  distinctly  conserva- 
tive group.  This  wing  has  grown  in  importance 
and  has  been  largely  instrumental,  in  cooperation 
with  the  outspokenly  Orthodox,  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  on  a  firm 
basis.  One  of  the  resulU  of  Reform  was  the  intro- 
duction of  changes  in  the  prayer-ritual,  culminating 
in  the  adoption  by  most  congregations  of  a  Union 
Prayer-Book  in  1H95.  This  is  not  used  universally, 
and  individual  idiosyncrasy  still  shows  a  decided 
preference  for  other  forms. 

An  outgrowth  of  certain  phases  of  the  trend  to- 
ward extreme  liberalism  was  the  society  for  Ethical 
Culture.fonndcd  in  New  York  by  Prof.  Felix  Adlek 
in  1870,  and  still  claiming  numerous  adherents  (see 
Ethical  Culture,  Society  for). 

The  Reform  movement  has  not  failed  to  arouse  a 
vigorous  opposition  from  the  representatives  of  the 
Orthodox  rite ;  chief  among  them,  in  the  days  of  the 
inception  of  Reform,  was  Isaac  Lkeskr,  to  whom 
Sabato  Mora  is  proved  an  able  successor.  In  the 
main,  holding  that  its  principles,  having  been  tried 
by  time,  needed  no  defense,  the  representatives  of  Or- 
thodoxy have  supported  their  views  with  an  intelli- 
gent perception  of  the  ueedsof  the  new  en vironment 
and  conditions.  The  Orthodox  seminary  already 
referred  to  is  to  some  extent  the  outgrowth  of  a  de- 
sire effectively  to  counteract  the  inroads  of  Reform, 
as  also  to  render  a  service  in  fitting  the  ancient 
forms  to  American  conditions.  The  influx  of  Rus- 
sian Jews  during  the  past  twenty-live  years  has 
given  to  the  On  hodox  greatly  increased  strength, 
for  the  Reform  movement  has  made  but  slight  im- 
pression upon  the  Russian  mind  as  yet. 

Indicative  of  a  recognition  that  congregational 
autonomy  is  not  free  from  a  tendency  to  develop 
into  a  characterless  individualism  are  the  formation 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  (  Reform)  Congre- 
gations iu  187H.  and,  more  recently  (1889).  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis.    A  recent  development  has  been  an  agita- 
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tiou  for  the  calling  of  nn  American  Jewish  synod. 
As  a  means  of  strengthening  Orthodox  Judaism  a 
I'ninn  (if  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregation!  in  the 
United  Suites  nnd  Canada  was  formed  in  lXtW.  fol- 
lowed by  the  creation  of  a  shuilar  organization,  rep- 
resenting Mussina  Orthodoxy,  in  1801.  A  Society 
of  American  Can  torn  was  established  in  18SM.  For 
further  details  see  Amkiuca,  Jiuaihm  in.  nn<l  Its- 
FOttM  Jioaism. 

7.  Military,  Naval,  nnd  State  Service :  From 
the  Dutch  settlements  in  Brazil  and  other  parts  of 
South  America 
the  services  ren- 
dered by  the 
•lews  to  the 
states  of  their 
adoption  or  na- 
tivity have  been 
largely  in  excess 
of  their  propor- 
tionate share. 
It  in  likely  that 
a  few  of  the 
more  adventur- 
ous pioneers  en- 
gaged in  con- 
flicts with  the 
Indiana,  and,  as 
already  men- 
tioned. Asset' 
Letv,  as  early 
as  1055,  claimed, 
on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his 
associates.  the 
right  to  serve  in 
tstuy  vesant'sex- 
pedition  against 
the  Swedes  on 
the  Delaware, 
instead  of  pay- 
ing a  tax  for  ex- 
emption from 
military  service. 
An  occasional 
Jewish  name  ap- 
pears in  the  ros- 
tcrs  of  I  hose 
serving  in  tin- 
colonial  expedi- 
tious against  the 
French  and  In- 
dians, mid  one 
or  perhaps  two 
Jews  were  with 
Washington  on 
his  expedition 

across  the  Allcghonies  in  1751,  and  were  among  the 
recipients  of  grants  of  land  for  their  services. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  ({evolutionary  movement 
and  before  the  formation  of  strong  parties  was 
brought  about,  the  Jews  were  almost  to  a  man  Blip- 
portersof  Iherolonial  contentions.  Though  number- 
ing only  a  l»are  '2.000  in  a  total  population  of  2.000.- 
000.  they  had  developed  large  commercial  interest-,  in 
Newport.  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and 


Monument  Erected  In  Memory  of  the  Jewish  Soldiers  Wbo  Died  In  the  Civil  War, 
Cypress  Hill  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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Sew  York.  None  the  less,  in  all  these  cities  they 
were  ardent  supporters  of  the  various  measures  of 
non  importation  designed  to  frustrate  the  British 
acts,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
greatly  engaged  in  intercolonial  and  English  trade 
and  in  some  places,  as  in  Philadelphia  ami  (few port, 
were  the  largest  ship-owners  At  least  eight  Phila- 
delphia Jews  were  among  the  signers  of  the  non -im- 
portation resolutionsatlopted  in  that  city  in  1705,  and 
live  subscribed  to  those  of  New  York  in  1 700.  When 
war  netually  broke  out  Jewish  names  occurred  on 

the  first  rosters. 
Though  no  com- 
plete figures 
have  been  com- 
piled, it  is  prob- 
alile  that  not  less 
than  100  officer* 
ami  men  served 
at  one  time  or  on- 
other  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war. 
Noteworthy  in 
this  connection 
are  the  forty 
Jews  among  the 
sixty  men  who 
composed  ('apt. 
liichnrd  Lush- 
ing ton'*  com- 
pany of  Charles- 
ton. Twenty- 
four  officers  have 
I  teen  counted, 
among  the  most 
distinguished 
being  Lieut. - 
Col.  David  S. 
Piukks,  Lieut, 
Isaac  FttANKs 
(lieutenant-colo- 
nel of  Pennsyl- 
vania militia. 
I71M).  and  Ma- 
jor Iienjaiuiti 
Nones.  The 
slight  increase 
in  the  Jewish 
population  be- 
t  ween  the  close 
of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  ami 

the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of 
1913. and  the  di- 
vided sentiments 
which  prevailed 

during  iho  latter  war,  render  it  likely  that  less  than 
fifty  Jews  participated  in  it,  nnd  none  appears 
to  have  gained  special  distinction.  In  the  Mexican 
war  about  sixty  Jews  saw  service,  the  most  promi- 
nent being  Major  and  Surgeon  David  tie  LkoN.  who 
twice  received  the  tbanka  of  Congress  for  gallantry, 
and  who  ns  surgeon-general  of  the  Confederate  ar- 
mies organised  their  medical  departments. 
The  effect  of  the  increase  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
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turn  between  1848  and  1860  is  shown  in  the  military 
records  Of  the  Civil  war.  Between  7.000  ami  8,0(1(1 
Jews,  in  all  ranks,  saw  service  on  both  nidi*  of  this 
terrible  conflict,  some  with  rare  distinction.  In 
eluded  in  this  number  are  9  generals,  18  colonels.  8 
lieutenant-colonels.  40  majors,  205  captains.  325  lieu 
tenants.  48  adjutants,  etc.,  and  25  surgeons.  In  the 
recent  Spanish-American  war  (1898)  Jews  formed  a 
far  greater  proportion  of  the  forces,  and  served  with 
distinction.  The  numbers  engaged  were  as  follows: 
Olllcers:  army,  32;  navy,  27 ;  non-conimi8«ioued offi- 
cers and  men:  army,  2,450;  navy,  42. 

A  considerable  number  of  Jews  have  always  been 
found  in  the  regular  army  and  navy.  As  ofllcers  the 
following  have  been  conspicuous:1  Major  Alfred 
HOKDBCAI  (1804-87).  expert  on  ordnance  and  explo- 
sives ;  Commodore  Uriah  P.  Lkvv  (1792-1862), 
secured  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  navy;  Capt.  Levi  M.  Hakby  (1798-1870);  Capt. 
AdolphMAiux(1848):  Col.  Charles II.  Lai  chiieimek 
(1859);  and  Capt.  E.  L.  Zai.inski  (retired  1894). 

From  the  days  when  Georgia  was  a  colony  and  a 
Jew  occupied  the  governor's  chair,  and  from  those 
when  Hay tn  Salomon  not  only  sustained  the  weak 
credit  of  the  Congress  of  the  Revolution  but  out  of 
his  private  purse  supported  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  leaders  of  the  time  when,  without  his  aid. 
the  country  would  have  been  deprived  of  their  serv- 
ices, down  to  the  appointment  in  1902  by  President 
Roosevelt  of  Oscar  S.  StkaI'8  to  the  position 
of  successor  to  the  late  President  Harrison  as 
member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague,  there  1ms  been  a  full  record  of  ser\  ice. 

Though  five  Jews  have  been  elected  to  the  Senate 
(David  L.  Yllke  [1845-61];  Judah  P.  Benjamin 
[1852-61):  Benjamin  F.  Jonas  [1879-85] ;  Joseph 
Simon  [1897-1908];  and  Isidor  Raynek  [1905]),  it 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  none  of  these  has  ever  held 
a  position  of  leadership  in  the  Jewisti  community, 
and  their  selection  has  been  made  irrespective  of  any 
support  from  specifically  Jewish  sources.  Nor  has 
any.  with  the  exception  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  at- 
tained a  position  of  leadership  among  his  colleagues 
in  the  Senate.  Benjamin's  services  to  the  Confed- 
eracy as  secretary  of  state  after  his  resignation  from 
the  Senate,  and  his  subsequent  career  in  England 
stamp  him  as  the  foremost  Jew  of  American  birlh. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  had  about  forty 
Jewish  members,  of  whom  four  are  serving  at  the 
present  time.  Henry  M.  Goi.dfoui.k,  representing 
a  constituency  made  up  largely  of  Jews,  has  dis- 
played an  intelligent  activity  in  promoting  measures 
of  specifically  Jewish  interest,  and  has  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  endeavor  to  compel  Russia  to  rec- 
ognize American  passports  held  by  Jews.  In  1904, 
moreover,  l»oth  political  parties  adopted  declarations 
in  their  platforms,  pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  in- 
stitution of  measures  to  insure  the  equal  treatment 
and  protection  of  nil  American  citizens  sojourning 
or  traveling  in  foreign  countries;  and  in  ins  message 
to  Congress  of  Dec.  1904.  President  Roosevelt  spoke 
vigorously  against  the  Russian  attitude  as  affecting 
American  Jewish  citizens.  Of  Jews  who  have  served 
their  communities  in  the  lesser  offices,  ranging  from 
that  of  city  alderman  or  councilman  to  the  higher 
state  positions,  the  numbers  are  so  great  that  no  ac- 


count is  possible  here.  Yet  space  must  be  allowed 
for  the  mention  of  Judge  Mayer  Si'I.ziiehoeh  of 
Philadelphia,  conspicuous  among  American  Jews 
not  only  by  reason  of  his  exceptional  learning,  but 
also  because  of  his  activity  in  all  fields  of  Jewish 
activity. 

Especially  noteworthy  also  is  the  fact  that  the 
first  statue  presented  to  the  United  States,  thereby 
originating  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, was  the  gift,  in  1838,  of  a  Jew,  Lieutenant,  later 
Commodore,  Uriah  P.  Levy.  The  statue  is  one  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  bronze,  and  was  executed  by 
the  French  Jewish  sculptor  David  d'Angers. 

8.  Civil  and  Political  Bights:  It  was  within 
the  bounds  of  what  soon  became  the  United  States 
that  Jews  for  the  first  time  in  modern  history  were 
put  upon  a  plane  of  absolute  equality  with  other 
races.    Rhode  Island,  founded  by  Roger  Williams 

I  as  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  of  all  forms  of  reli- 
gious l)olicfs,  welcomed  the  Jews  not  less  than 
others.  For  that  reason  the  Jewish  community  in 
that  colony  attained  prominence  at  an  early  date,  and 
contributed  largely  to  its  development  along  com- 
mercial lines.    New  York.  South  Carolina.  Pciiusyl- 

i  vauia.  and  Georgia  ga  ve  the  Jew  s  a  generous  welcome 
as  well,  and  attracted  in  consequence  considerable 
Jewish  communities  at  an  early  period  of  their  re- 
spective histories.  The  unfavorable  environment  of 
Puritan  New  England,  which  actuated  Roger  Will- 
iams to  establish  his  colony  as  a  protest  against  the 
Illiberal  views  which  predominated  in  the  adjoining 
colonies,  rendered  the  establishment  of  any  sort  of 
Jewish  community  in  their  midst  an  impossibility. 
This  was  all  the  more  remarkable  since  the  earlier 
forms  of  government  and  laws  were  fashioned  in  a 
mauner  upon  Old  Testament  lines.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  Massachusetts  (whose  first 
criminal  code  [1641]  gave  chapter  aud  verse  from 
the  Bible  as  its  authority),  as  also  in  Connecticut. 
The  records  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  founded 
in  1688,  have  a  distinctly  Old  Testament  character, 
and  Biblical  precedent  is  quoted  for  almost  every  gov- 
ernmental act.  One  can  form  some  opinion  of  the 
measure  of  Old  Testament  influence  when  me  o  >ii 
siders  that  in  the  code  of  colony  laws  adopted  in 
New  Haven  in  1656  there  are  107  references  to  the 

!  Old  Testament  to  29  to  the  New,  and  of  the  latter 

!  5  are  of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 

But  Jews  as  individual!  contributed  little  or 
nothing  to  direct  the  trend  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tion of  this  early  period.  The  few  who  arrived 
previous  to  the  birth  of  liberal  idens  during  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  were  contented  to  be 
allowed  the  rare  opportunity  of  living  in  unmolested 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  made  no  contest  for 
political  rights,  though  an  occasional  bold  character, 
such  as  Asscr  Levy  and  Rabba  Couty.  helped  much 
to  make  it  known  that  the  heavens  would  not  fall 
if  a  Jew  wi  re  accorded  certain  political  privileges. 
The  participation  of  Jews  in  the  control  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  caused  the  ex  tension  of 
liberal  political  ideas  to  the  colony  of  New  Amster- 
dam, and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  seriously 
curtailed  after  the  English  occupation.  Jews  were 
naturalized  occasionally  in  most  of  the  colonies  else- 
where than  in  New  England;  and  in  New  York  they 
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appear  to  have  voted  for  state  officials  before  1737 
(sec  page  848).  Under  the  Parliamentary  Act  of 
1740  foreigners  who  had  hecn  resilient  iu  the 
British  colonies  for  a  period  of  seven 
Naturali-  years  could  he  naturalized  without 
zation  Act  taking  the  sacrament,  merely  an  oath 
of  1740.  of  fidelity  taken  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment hcing  required.  Before  1762 
there  is  record  that  thirty-five  Jews  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege,  and  after  that  date  many 
others  must  have  taken  the  oath.  Georgia,  Rhode 
Island,  aud  South  Carolina  placed  no  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  Jew  holding  any  office,  though  iu  most  of 
the  other  colonies  Jews  were  harred  because  of  the 
necessity,  on  the  assumption  of  office,  or  taking  an 
oath  either  "upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  "  or 
declaring  a  belief  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament.  Similarly,  in  the  more  illiberal 
colonies  the  right  of  suffrage  was  restricted  to 
Christians,  though  it  is  likely  that  the  restrictions 
were  not  severely  enforced. 

Though  the  constitutions  established  during  the 
Revolutionary  period  fixed  no  religious  qualifications 
for  the  suffrage,  except  that  of  New  Hampshire,  they 
were  far  more  stringent  where  the  matter  of  holding 
office  was  concerned.  All  but  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  and  South  Carolina  restricted  oflice-bolders 
to  those  professing  the  Christian  religion,  and  this 
too  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  preambles  to  most  of 
the  constitutions  proclaimed  emphatically  the  rights 
to  which  man  was  by  nature  entitled.  To  men  of 
logical  mind,  like  Jefferson  and  Madison,  this  incon- 
sistency was  always  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  and  in 
their  own  state,  Virginia,  they  soon  began  an  agita- 
tion that  culminated  in  1785  in  the  passage  of  the 
Religious  Freedom  Act.  This  liberal  movement 
was  responsible  for  the  guaranties  embodied  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  which  effectively  insured  for  all 
time  the  fullest  degree  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  With- 
in a  few  months  the  same  idea  was  written  in  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  "  no  religious  test 
shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  pub- 
lic office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States"; 
this  clause,  strengthened  by  the  first  amendment, 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof,"  fixed  the  federal  law  and  established  the 
absolute  equality  of  citizens  of  all  creeds  in  all  the 
territory  over  which  the  United  States 
Principle  of  had  control.  Though  there;  is  no  evi- 
Religious  dence  that  Jews  had  any  direct  hand 
Liberty,  in  placing  this  fitting  capstone  to  the 
constitutional  structure,  the  Influence 
exerted  by  the  example  of  so  commanding  a  figure 
as  Haym  Salomon,  and  the  services  rendered  the 
United  States  by  the  Jewish  soldiers  in  the  field, 
probably  played  their  part.  In  this  connection  may 
be  mentioned  the  petition  which  Gershom  Mendes 
Seixas,  Simon  Nathan  Asher  Myers,  Barnard 
Gratz,  aud  Haym  Salomon,  the-  mahamad  of  the 
Mickve  Israel  synagogue  of  Philadelphia,  on  Dec. 
23,  1783.  sent  to  the  Council  of  Censors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania praying  for  the  removal  of  the  declaration  of 
belief  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  as  a  qualification  for  member 


ship  in  the  Pennsylvania  assembly;  and  the  letter 
which  Jonas  Phillips  addressed  to  the  Federal  Con- 
vention, Sept.  7,  1787,  requesting  that  it  abolish  the 
same  qualification  (~  Puhl.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc." 
No.  2,  p.  107).  Before  the  close  of  the  century  there 
was  great  advance  iu  conforming  the  state  constitu- 
tions to  the  more  liberal  federal  constitution.  The 
spread  of  democratic  ideas,  started  by  the  election 
of  Jefferson  to  the  presidency,  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  llrst  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  broke  down  the  barriers  of  intolerance 
everywhere  but  in  Maryland,  and  that  state  gave 
way  just  ns  the  jM-riod  was  brought  to  a  close.  The 
effective  work  accomplished  by  the  Cohen  and 
Ettiso  families  In  pushing  through  the"  Jew  Bill  " 
after  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  agitation  has 
already  been  referred  to  and  can  be  found  treated  in 
detail  in  the  article  Maryland.  It  is  the  only  in- 
stance in  American  history  where  the  establishment 
of  a  fundamental  constitutional  principle  can  be 
credited  directly  to  the  specific  laliors  of  individual 
Jews. 

There  have  been  numerous  instances  in  which 
Jews  liave  come  in  conflict  with  the  universal  Sun- 
day laws.    In  practically  all  cases  the  right  of  the 
state  to  enact  Sunday  laws  as  police  regulations  has 
been  sustained.    The  statutory  laws  of 

Sunday  Now  York  and  Indiana  exempt  one 
Laws.  who  observes  some  day  of  the  week 
other  than  the  first  day  and  refrains 
from  labor  thereon,  from  suffering  prosecution  under 
the  Sunday  laws  ("Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc."  No. 
11.  p.  101).  In  1901  S.  H.  BonoFSKY.amemlK.-rof  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  introduced 
a  bill  exempting  persons  who  observed  the  seventh 
day  as  Sabbath  from  any  penalty  for  lalsiring  on 
the  first  day.  The  bill  passed  the  House,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate.  That  the  Sunday  laws  in 
many  cases  inflict  direct  hardship  upon  large  sec- 
tions of  the  Jewish  community  can  not  be  denied, 
and  any  interpretation  of  them  except  ns  police 
regulations  would  undoubtedly  be  construed  as  in- 
fringements upon  the  religious  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual. A  solution  of  the  difficulty  might  In-  found 
in  the  general  adoption  of  the  New  York  and  Indiana 
statutes,  but  there  is  as  yet  uo  indication  of  any 
movement  to  bring  thisabout.  In  cases  where  Jews 
are  Interested  parties  or  witnesses,  objection  ltas 
at  times  been  raised  against  going  to  trial  or 
giving  testimony  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week. 
Occasionally  a  post|K>nemcnt  has  been  allowed  or 
a  witness  excused,  but  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the 
courts  has  been  that  where  duties  to  one's  religion 
and  to  the  state  come  in  conflict  the  latter  must  pre 
vail.  The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  general  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  even  the  higher  courts  to 
maintain  that  this  is  a  Christian  country,  and  that 
legislation  which  is  in  conflict  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  can  not  be  allowed  to  prevail,  has  not 
failed  to  arouse  decided  opposition  in  many  Jewish 
quarters. 

0.  Science,  Art,  Literature,  and  the  Learned 

Professions :  Jews  have  been  members  of  all  the 
learned  professions — principally  the  legal  and 
medical— and  they  have  contributed  notably  to  the 
advancement  of  nearly  all  the  sciences  and  of  the  tine 
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arts.  Xujr  eminent  physicians,  medical  writers, 
and  professors  in  medical  schools  are  Jews.  There 
lias  been  at,  least  one  distinguished  Hebrew  sculptor, 
Moses  Ezkkiki..  and  there  are  several  others  of  rank, 
among  whom  Ephraim  Kkyskii  ami  Katheriiie  M. 
Cohen  should  he  mentioned.  Louis  Loku  is  one  of 
the  leading  painters  or  the  country,  and  has  done 

illustrating  of  a  high  order;  the  Boseu- 
Jewa       thals  of  Philadelphia,  father  and  son, 
Eminent  in  ant  distinguished  as  etchers  and  en- 
All  De-     gravers.    Among  other  artists  of  note 
partments.  are  Toby  Rosenthal,  L.  Dessar,  E.  C. 

Peixotto,  Henry  Mosler,  and  Albert  E. 
Sterner;  Leo  Miel/.iner  is  both  sculptor  and  portrait 
painter.   As  caricaturists  Henry  Meyer  anil  F.  Opper 
have  made  their  mark.  Bernard  Bcrcnson  isoncof  the  ■ 
foremost  living  art -critics,  and  Charles  Waldstein  is 
ouc  of  the  leading  authorities  on  ancient  art.    Jews  ' 
are  also  found  as  inventors,  e.g.,  Emil  Berliner,  in 
ventor  of  the  telephone-transmitter,  and  Louis  E. 
and  Max  Levy,  inventors  or  photoengraving  proc- 
esses; as  architects,  such  as  Dankmar  Adler  of 
Chicago,  and  Arnold  \V.  Brunner  of  New  York;  | 
and  as  engineers,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom 
is  Mendes  Cohen  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  pioneer 
railroad-builders  of  the  country,  and  at  one  time 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Many  Jews  hold  professorships  in  college*:  M. 
Bloomficld  and  J.  H.  Hollander  at  Johns  Hopkins; 
Franz  Boas,  Biehard  Gottheil,  and  E.  B.  A.  Selig- 
man  at  Columbia;  Morris  l^oeb  at  the  University  of 
New  York  ;  Morris  Jastrow  ami  Leo  S.  Bowe  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Joseph  Jastrow  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Charles  Gross  at  Harvard; 
Ernst  Frcund  at  the  University  of  Chicago;  Jacques 
L>eb  at  the  University  of  California;  Isidor  Locb  at 
the  University  of  Missouri;  while  a  much  larger 
number  are  assistant  professors  or  instructors.  Si- 
mon Fi.kxxkk  is  one  of  the  leading  pathologists,  and 
is  director  of  the  Bockefeller  Institute  of  Medical 
Besearch;  and  Franz  Boas  is  eminent  as  an  anthro- 
pologist. 

The  most  distinguished  Jewish  writer  of  poetry 
in  the  United  States  was  Emma  Lazakis;  Michael 
Heilprin  gained  eminence  as  an  editor  and  writer,  as 
have  Louis  Heilprin  as  an  encyclopedist,  Angelo  Heil- 
prin as  a  geologist,  and  Fabian  Franklin  as  a  mathe- 
matician; A.  Cahan,  Ezra  S.  Brudno,  Annie  Nathan 
Mayer.  Mary  Moss,  and  Emma  Wolf  are  successful 
novelists;  and  Morris  Bosenfeld  is  a  gifted  Yiddish 
poet.  Martha  Wolfenstein  has  written  Jewish  tales 
of  rare  literary  charm. 

Of  Jewish  periodicals  aud  newspapers  published 
in  the  United  States  the  number  has  been  legion  (see 
PHHDDICAUk).  The  wide  distribution  of  the  Jewish 
community  ami  the  marked  division  into  the  Ortho- 
dox and  Reform  camps  have  rendered  impossible 
the  establishment  of  one  central  organ  for  the  Jews 
of  (he  country,  as  in  England,  Weekly  newspapers, 
largely  of  local  interest,  though  containing  much 
readable  material  upon  general  Jewish 
News-      affairs,  and  making  some  pretense  to 

papers.  produce  art  ides  of  literary  quality,  are 
published  in  all  the  large  cities.  The 
first  Jewish  periodical  published  in  the  United 
States  was  "The  Jew."  issued  at  New  York  in  1823- 


1823:  and  unquestionably  the  most  significant  was 
the  "Occident,"  published  at  Philadelphia  by  Isaac 
Lkesek  from  1843  to  69  (the  last  volume  edited  by 
Mayer  Sti.ziiEKOKit). 

Among  the  more  important  weeklies  are  "The 
American  Israelite,"  Cincinnati,  1854:  "The  Jew- 
ish Messenger,"  New  York.  1857-1902 ;  "The  He- 
brew," San  Francisco,  1803;  "The  American  He- 
brew," New  York,  1879;  "The  Jewish  Exponent." 
Philadelphia,  1887:  "The  Reform  Advocate." 
Chicago,  1891;  and  "The  Jewish  Comment,"  Bal- 
timore, 1895.  At  the  pn-tM'ut  time  three  Jewish 
monthlies  are  issued:  "The  Menorah  "  (1886).  organ 
of  the  B'nai  B'rith  and  the  Jewish  Chautauqua: 
"The  Maccabean"  (1901).  the  Zionist  organ;  and 
■  "The  New  Era  Literary  Magazine"  (1908);  all  pub 
:  liahed  at  New  York.  The  United  Hebrew  Charities 
)  of  New  York  also  publishes  a  magazine,  "Jewish 
Charity,"  devoted  to  sociological  work,  and  there 
are  numerous  publications  of  a  similar  nature  issued 
by  other  philanthropic  organizations. 
Several  periodicals  have  been  published  in  Ger- 
I  man,  and,  since  the  Russian  immigration,  a  numla-r 
in  Hebrew.  All  of  these  have  been  organs  repre 
senling  specifically  Jewish  religious  and  literary  in- 
terests. In  this  respect  they  have  differed  from  the 
multitudinous  issues  of  the  Yiddish  press  which 
have  seen  the  light  since  1882.  and  which,  though 
rcfli-cting  Jewish  conditions,  have  in  only  a  few  in- 
stances had  any  religious  cast;  they  have  been  more 
literary  and  scientific  than  religious. 

In  music  a  uumber  of  Hebrews  have  acquired  a 
reputable  position;  and  Fanny  Bloomficld-Zeislcr  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  living  pianists.  Jews  are 
prominent  also  as  actors  and  as  dramatic  authors. 

Among  actors  of  bygone  times  may 
Music  and  be  mentioned  Aaron  J.  Phillips,  who 
the  Stage,  first  appeared  in  New  York  at  the 
Park  Theater  in  1815  and  was  a  very 
succcssful  comedian ;  Emanuel  Judah,  who  first  ap- 
peared in  1888;  and  Moses  S.  Phillips,  who  acted  at 
the  Park  Theater  in  1827.  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  best 
known  as  journalist,  politician,  and  diplomat,  was 
also  a  dramatic  author  of  considerable  note.  Other 
dramatists  aud  authors  were  Samuel  B.  H.  Judah 
(Iwrn  in  New  York  in  1790)  and  Jonas  B.  Phillips; 
and  at  the  present  time  David  Bki.asto  isa  most  suc- 
cessful playwright.  The  control  of  theatrical  pro- 
ductions in  this  country  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
Jews  at  the  present  time.  The  introduction  of 
opera  into  the  United  States  was  due  largely  to 
Lorenzo  da  Poxtk.  Alfred  Hertz  now  conducts 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  Heinrich  Conricd. 

10.  Commerce  and  Industry  :  In  commerce 
Jews  were  notably  important  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  early  colonial  period,  more  especially 
in  Pennsylvania  and  in  New  York,  many  of  the 
Jews  traded  with  the  Indians.  The  fact  that  the 
earliest  settlers  were  men  of  means,  and  were  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  Jews  who  had  relatives  and 
friends  settled  throughout  the  Levant,  gave  them 
specially  favorable  opportunities  for  trading.  Some 
were  extensive  ship-owners,  as  Aaron  Lopez  of 
Newport,  who  heiorc  the  Revolutionary  war  had  a 
fleet  of  thirty  vessels;  and  David  and  Moses  Franks 
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of  Philadelphia.  Jews  very  curly  traded  between 
the  West  India  Islands  and  I  he  North- American  colo- 
nies, as  well  as  with  Amsterdam,  Venice,  etc. 

The  .Jewish  immigrants  who  arrived  in  America 
during  the  nineteenth  century  were  in  the  main  poor 
people  who  commenced  trading  in  a  small  way,  usu- 
ally hy  peddling,  which,  before  the  existeuce  of 
railroads,  was  a  favorite  method  of  carrying  mer- 
chandise into  the  country  districts.  By  industry 
and  frugality  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  moderate  fortunes.  The  Jews  of 
New  York  became  an  integral  part  of  tliat  great 
trading  community. 

The  organization  out  of  which  grew  the  Stock 
Exchange  of  New  York  originated  in  an  agreement 
iu  1792  to  buy  and  sell  only  on  a  deiiuitc  commission  , 
and  to  this  document  were  attached  the  signatures 
of  four  Jews.    Since  then  Jews  have 

Jews  Act-  been   very  active  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
ive  in      change  and  in  banking  circles,  both 

Financial  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The 
Circles.  great-grandson  of  Haym  Salomon, 
William,  is  a  factor  of  consequence  In 
New  York  financial  circles.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  and 
James  Speycr  are  counted  among  the  leading  nnan- 
ciersof  thecountry.  The  Jews  have  also  taken  anim- 
ixirtant  part  in  controlling  the  cotton  trade,  and  in 
lar^e  measure  the  clothing  trade  has  been  through- 
out its  history  in  their  hands  (sec  below).  They  are 
likewise  very  prominent  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloaks  and  shirts,  and  more  recently  of  cigars  and 
jewelry. 

1 1 .  Social  Condition  :  The  social  organization 
of  the  Jews  resident  in  America  has  differed  little 
from  that  in  other  countries.  In  the  early  colonial 
period  the  wealthier  Hebrews  seem  to  have  taken 
part  with  their  Christian  fellow  citizens  in  the  or- 
ganization of  dancing  assemblies  and  other  social 
functions,  and  clubs.  Nevertheless,  in  the  main, 
and  without  any  compulsion,  Jews  preferred  to  live 
in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  a  peculiarity 
which  still  prevails. 

At  the  time  when  little  toleration  was  shown  in 
other  countries,  there  were  in  America  many  inter- 
changes of  mutual  good-will  between  Christians  and 
Jews.  Habhi  Hayyim  Isaac  Carregal  was  one  of  the 
close  friends  of  Ezra  Stiles,  president  of  Yale  Col- 
lege; and  as  early  as  1711  the  Jews  of  New  York 
made  a  contribution  of  £3. 12s.  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  steeple  on  Trinity  Church. 
Jews  and  Gcrshom  Mendes  Seixas,  minister  of 
Christians  the  Shcarith  Israel  congregation.  New 
Cooperate.  York,  was  a  trustee  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege (1784-1815),  although  this  organi- 
zation was  under  the  Episcopal  Church;  and  the 
Episcopal  bishop  of  New  York  occasionally  attended 
service  iu  the  synagogue.  After  1848  there  arrived 
a  large  number  of  Jews  who  could  not  speak  the 
Euglish  language,  and  to  them  a  certain  odium  at 
tached  on  this  account;  but  this  seems  gradually 
to  have  worn  off.  The  general  American  public  ex- 
hibited great  sympathy  for  the  Jews  in  1S40attue 
time  of  the  Damascus  murders,  in  1853  57  at  the 
time  of  the  Swiss  troubles,  and  again  in  1882.  11*03. 
and  1905  on  the  occasion  of  the  persecutions  in  Russia. 
Hermann  Ablwardt,  on  his  visit  to  America  in  1895, 


found  the  soil  an  unfavorable  one  for  hisauli-ScmftJc 
propaganda,  and  when  he  projected  it  was  protected 
from  violence  by  Jewish  policemen. 

Though  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the 
anti-Semitic  movements  of  continental  Europe,  an 
undoubted  and  extensive  social  prejudice  against 
the  Jews  exists,  which  manifests  itself  in  numerous 
petty  though  not  insignificant  ways,  maiuly  in  the 
Eastern  States,  where  their  numbers  are  greatest.  It 
has  assumed  the  form  of  excluding  Jewish  children 
from  certain  private  schools,  and  their  elders  from 
clubs  and  some  hotels. 

Very  early  the  Jews  in  America  began  to  form 
social  organizations.    A  club  was  started  in  New- 
port as  early  as  1709;  and  social  clubs— some  com- 
prising many  members  and  possessed 

Hebrew     of  magnificent,  properties — have  been 

Clubs.  established  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  The  development  of  He- 
brew social  clubs  has  been  larger  in  the  United  Stales 
than  elsewhere.  American  Jews  have  also  been 
especially  given  to  the  forming  of  secret  orders, 
which,  while  they  had  primarily  an  educational  and 
charitable  purpose,  had  much  social  influence,  and 
tended  powerfully  toward  the  continued  association 
of  Jews  with  one  another  when  the  hold  of  the 
synagogue  upon  them  relaxed.  These  were  supple 
mcnted  later  by  the  formation  of  Youug  Men's  He- 
brew Associations,  which,  like  the  orders,  partake 
to  some  extent  of  the  nature  of  social  organizations. 

a.  H.  F. 

IS.  Russian  Immigration :  Individual  Kits 
sianand  Polish  Jews,  especially  the  latter,  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  among  whom  was  Haym  Salomon,  one 
of  the  noblest  exampleBof  devotion  to  American  lib- 
erty and  a  friend  of  Kosciusko.  The  Russian  ukase 
of  1827  drafting  Jewish  boys  at  the  age  of  twelve  to 
military  service  (see  Jew.  Escvc.  iii.  549b,  *.«.  Can- 
toxists),  and  that  of  1845  extending  the  conscription 
to  Russian  Poland  were  the  starting-points  of  emi- 
gration to  England  and  thence  to  America.  The 
epoch-making  period  of  1848  and  the  revolt  in  Po- 
land in  1808  were  factors  in  increasing  the  emigra- 
tion of  Jews  from  Russia.  But  the  Russo-Jcwish 
emigration  en  masse  did  not  begin  till  1881.  Prior 
to  that  date  it  had  been  restricted  almost  entirely  to 
the  provinces  lying  about  the  Niemen  and  the  Dflna, 
and  the  emigrants  were  voluntary  ones  who  desired 
to  better  their  economic  condition  and  to  tempt  for- 
tune elsewhere. 

With  the  anti-Jewish  riots  of  April  27,  1881.  at 
Yelizavetgrad,  and  the  later  riots  in  Kiev  and  other 
cities  of  South  Russia,  Jewish  emigra- 

Emigra-  tion  to  the  United  States  assumed  an 
tion.  entirely  different  character,  and  re- 
ceived an  impetus  so  remarkable  as  to 
create  a  new  epoch  iu  American  Jewish  history.  The 
first  group  of  the  newclassof  immigrants,  consisting 
Of  about  250  memln-rs  of  the  Am  'Olnm  Society 
("Eternal  People"),  arrived  in  New  York  city  July 
29.  1881 ;  the  third  and  last  group  of  the  same  society 
arrived  May  30,  1882,  and  was  followed  by  streams 
of  Russo-Jewish  refugees.  The  immigration  largely 
increased  from  1892.  and  still  more  from  1901  (see 
M  to  RATION  ). 
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The  forced  emigration  of  the  Russian  Jews  owing 
to  their  persecution  by  the  Russian  government 
evoked  loud  protests  from  prominent  men  in  the 
United  States,  und  much  sympathy  was  expressed 
for  the  refugees.  The  most  important  meeting, 
convened  by  ex-President  L".  S.  Grant  and  seventy 
others,  was  held  Feb.  1.  1882.  at  Chiekering  Hall, 
New  York,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  mayor, 
William  R.  Orate.  In  Philadelphia  a  similar  meet- 
ing was  held  a  fortnight  later  (Feb.  15)  under  the 
presidency  of  Mayor  Samuel  King;  and  through  the 
efforts  of  Drexel.  the  banker,  a  fund  of  $25,000  for 
the  relief  of  the  refugees  wsls  collected.  Indeed, 
funds  in  aid  of  the  Russian  Jews  were  raised  In  all 
the  principal  cities  of  America.  The  Hebrew  Immi- 
grants Aid  Society  of  the  United  States  collected  in 
1*82  about  $800,000.  of  which  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle  of  Paris  contributed  $40,000,  the  General 
Committee  of  Paris  $20,000,  the  Berlin  Committee 
$35,000,  the  Man-inn  Hou.se  Committee  of  London 
$40,000,  and  the  New  York  Russian  Relief  Fund 
(Jacob  H.  SchilT,  treasurer)  $57,000.  Altogether  the 
last  named  fund  amounted  to  about  $70,000.  In 
188:1  about  $00,000  more  was  collected,  for  the  im- 
mediate relief  of  the  Russian  immigrants,  and  tem- 
porary quarters  were  built  on  Ward's  Islaud  and 
at  Greenpoint.  L.  I.  About  3,000  immigrants  were 
temporarily  housed  and  maintained  there  until  they 
found  employment. 

Michael  Hkilphix  induced  the  various  committees 
to  colonize  the  immigrants;  but  nearly  all  such  un- 
dertakings proved  unsuccessful.  The  Jewish  Ag- 
ricultural and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  however, 
reports  for  1904  some  improvement  in  this  respect 
("American  Hebrew,"  March  17,  1905;  see  also  Jew. 

Escvc.  L  256  rt  *•'/.,  «.r.  Agbicultur- 
Agricul-    al  Colonies  in  the  United  States). 

rural  This  society  is  endeavoring  to  extend 
Colonies.  IU  work  by  starting  small  agricultural 
settlementsat  different  points.  Many 
farms  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  have  passed 
into  Jewish  hands,  and  the  number  of  Jewish  farm- 
ers iu  the  United  States  is  now  estimated  at  12,000. 
Altogether  the  various  committees  and  societies  as- 
sisted probably  5  per  cent  of  the  total  Jewish  taunt- 
grants.  Of  the  remainder,  some  were  dependent 
on  relatives  and  friends;  but  a  great  majority, 
independent  of  any  assistance,  worked  out  their  own 
destiny  as  did  their  countrymen  who  preceded  them. 

The  Hebrew  Immigrants  Aid  Society  of  New 
York  helps  to  find  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Jew- 
ish immigrants,  and  pleads  for  the  discharge  of  de- 
tained immigrants.  The  society  engages  lawyers  to 
defend  cases  of  deportation.  From  Sept,  1,  1002,  to 
Aug.  1,  1904.  it  appealed  217  cases.  128  of  which 
were  sustained  and  89  dismissed.  The  cost  of  the 
appeals  amounted  to  $1.30."). 78.  The  total  income 
of  the  society  for  that  period  was  $6,029.29. 

The  Jewish  pioneers  from  Russia  and  Poland  be- 
came glaziers,  cigar  makers,  pcdlcrs. 
Develop-    small  shopkeepers,  and  proprietors  of 
ment  of    supply  stores  for  pcdlcrs.  In  the  fifties 
Industry,    there  were  about  a  dozen  Russian 
Jews  in  New  York  engaged  in  various 
trades,  as  tobacco,  jewelry,  passementerie,  millinery, 
hats  and  caps,  and  general  dry-goods.  During 


the  sixties  there  were  Husso-Jewish  manufacturers 
of  hoop-skirts,  cloaks,  and  clothiug.  A  few  Rus- 
sian Jews  were  among  the  California  pioneers,  and 
achieved  their  successes  not  as  miners,  but  as  mer- 
chants. Others  drifted  to  the  South,  especially  to 
Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  where  they  prospered 
as  business  men,  cotton  planters,  and  even  as  slave- 
owners. Some  hocamc  importers  and  exporters  of 
merchandise.  Abraham  Raffel.  a  native  of  Suwalki. 
exported  agricultural  machinery  and  windmills  to 
Moscow  in  1862.  Moses  Gardner,  a  native  of  Shcrki 
(b.  1815;  d.  1903  in  New  York),  imported  linen 
crashes  and  furs  from  Russia,  making  annual  trips 
to  St.  Petersburg.  Moscow,  and  Nijni-Novgorod  for 
that  purpose.  Solomon  Silberstein,  a  native  of 
Grodno,  arrived  in  New  York  in  1849,  went  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1850.  and  prior  to  1867  was  engaged  In  the 
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importation  of  furs  from  Alaska,  then  a  Russian 
possession.  Silberstein  even  ventured  across  Bering 
Strait,  to  Kamchatka  and  Vladivostok  to  import 
merchandise  to  California.  His  business  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  chartered  a  special  vessel 
to  transport  his  goods;  and  it  may  be  added  that  he 
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gave  orders  to  the  captain  not  to  begin  the  voyage 
on  ii  Sablmth  day.     Russian  Jews  were  largely  in 
tercstcd  in  the  Alaskan  Fur  Company. 

Reuben  Isaacs,  a  native  of  St.walki,  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1K49  and  went  to  California  in  1x50. 
From  18IS8  he  was  engaged  with  his  brother  Israel 
in  the  exportation  or  kerosene  oil  to  Japan.  Later, 
under  the  firm  name  "  H.  Isaacs  A:  Bro.,"  they  opened 
a  branch'  at  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  Japan,  and,  as 
"The  American  Commercial  Co.,"  they  established 
another  at  Manila.  Philippine  Islands.  There  arc 
several  American  -Russian  Jews  now  (1905)  doing 
business  with  Japan. 

Up  to  the  eighties  the  Russian  Jews  were  princi- 
pally pedlers.  shopkeepers,  and  manufacturers,  but 
with  the  Jewish  persecution  in  Russia  many  skilled 
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Dr.  Radin  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  New- 
York  city  prisons  for  the  years  11)02,  1908.  and 
1904: 
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laborers  were  forced  to  emigrate  to  America.  These 
were  later  organized  into  various  unions;  and  many 
affiliated  with  the  United  Hebrew  Trades  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  organized  in  1889  by  Morris  Hill- 
quit  and  Joseph  Barondess.  The  skilled  Jewish 
laborers  In  New  York  city  now  number  over  75,000, 
of  whom  two-thirds  are  Russian  Jew*.  The  United 
Hebrew  Trades  represent  about  25.000.  but  In  times 
of  strikes  they  increase  to  50,000.  Abraham  Lipp 
man,  secretary  of  the  United  Hebrew  Trades,  has 
furnished  the  above  table  on  page  808.  showing  the 
various  unions,  their  average  memberships,  and  the 
number  of  Russo-Jcwish  members  in  Jan.,  1905. 

Russo-Jcwish  skilled  laborers  are  found  elsewhere 
than  in  New  York.  In  the  silk  factories  of  New 
Jersey,  in  the  machine-shops  of  Connecticut,  and  in 
the  jewelry-factories  of  Rhode  Island  they  are  to  be 
seen  side  by  side  with  the  best  non-Jewish  working 
men 

Russian  Jews  have  also  helped  to  develop  the  real- 
estate  market  in  the  principal  centers  of  the  United 
btates.  In  the  city  of  New  York  they  are  among 
the  largest  operators;  and  they  have  built  up 
Brownsville,  a  suburb  of  Brooklyn,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Bronx  on  the  Harlem  River.  Russo- 
Jewish  activity  in  every  line  of  industry  extends  to 
all  cities  of  the  Union,  but  more  particularly  to 
New  York,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago. Pittsburg,  and  8t.  Ixwis. 

Criminal  statistics  show  a  low  percentage  of  crime 
among  the  Russian  Jews  as  compared  with  the  gen- 
eral population.  The  report  of  Dr.  A.  M.  Radin. 
visiting  chaplain  of  New  York  state  prisons,  for 
the  year  1908  presents  the  following  details  concern- 
ing the  Jewish  prisoners: 
XII —24 


The  large  percentage  of  Jewish  ttoysin  the  House 
of  Refuge  on  Randalls  Islaud  is  accounted  for  by  the 
existence  of  special  sectarian  protectories,  which  care 
for  a  large  number  of  boys,  while  the  Jews  have  no 
separate  house  of  refuge.  These  statistics,  from  the 
densest  and  most  crowded  Jewish  population  in  the 
Union,  are  the  best  evidence  of  the  moral  and  law- 
abiding  character  of  the  Jews  in  general  and  of  the 
Russo-Jcwish  immigrants  In  particular.  Where  the 
Jews  are  not  so  thickly  congregated  few  if  any  are 
to  be  found  in  the  prisons:  in  each  of  three  of  the 
penal  institutions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  namely,  the  Syracuse  Penitentiary,  the 
Monroe  County  Penitentiary  at  Rochester,  and  the 
Erie  County  Penitentiary  at  Buffalo,  there  was  in 
1903  only  one  Jew. 

The  Russian  Jews,  even  those  who  have  neglected 
or  have  liad  no  opportunity  to  study  in  Russia,  learn 
the  English  language  as  soon  as  they 
Education,  arrive  in  America:  and  some  study 
the  higher  branches  of  English  litera- 
ture. Their  children  almost  without  exception  at- 
tend the  public  schools;  and  many  avail  themselves 
of  the  education  afforded  in  the  high  schools,  the 
City  College,  and  the  Normal  College,  as  well  as  the 
universities.  More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  students 
in  these  collegcsare  Rnsso-Jewish  immigrants  or  the 
children  of  Russian  Jews.  The  majority  of  the 
parents  are  poor;  but  they  pinch  themselves  to 
keep  their  children  In  college  rather  than  let  them 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

Among  the  Russian  Jews  in  New  York  city  there 
are  about  400  physicians,  1,000  druggists.  300  den- 
tists. 40u  lawyers,  and  25  architects,  besides  many 
in  other  professions,  particularly  musicians  and 
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composers  of  popular  music.  Biographies  of  the 
more  prominent,  professional  men  will  be  found  in 
the  "American  Jewish  Year  Book  for  5665."  Also 
many  Russian  Jews  are  clerks  iii  the  city  departmen- 
tal offlttt ;  und  a  large  number  arc  teachers  in  the 
public  schools. 

Since  about  1885  the  Russian  Jews  in  America 
have  created  an  amount  of  literature  in  Yiddish 
exceeding  the  productions  of  the  same  kind  that  have 
been  published  in  Russia  and  elsewhere  during  the 
siimc  period  (see  L.  Wiener,  "A  History  of  Yiddish 
Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  New  York, 
1899).  Six  iluily  Yiddish  newspapers  are  printed  in 
the  city  of  New  York  (circulation  exceeding  100,000 
copies),  which  inform  the  Jewish  immigrants  of  the 
general  topics  of  the  day  and  serve  by  their  advertise- 
ments us  aids  in  securing  employment.  They  serve 
also  to  help  the  immigrants  in  the  reading  of  news- 
papers in  English.    There  are,  besides, 

Yiddish  the  Hebrew  weekly  14  Ha-Lcom  "  ami 
Press.      other  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  periodicals. 

The  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  press  is  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Russiuu  Jews, 
who  an;  well  represented  also  among  the  reporters 
and  journalists  of  the  secular  press  (see  Drachman, 
"Nco-Hcbraic  Literature  in  America,"  in  "Seventh 
Report  of  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  Associa- 
tion." New  York,  1900). 

Russo-Jewish  educational  work  in  the  city  of  New 
York  is  conducted  by  The  Educational  Alliance, 
of  which  David  Bi.aistf.in  is  superintendent  and 
Adolph  M.  Radin  and  Harris  Masliansky  are  lec- 
turers. Others  hold  special  classes  in  various 
branches  of  science  and  literature.  Russian  Jews 
are  devoted  frequenters  of  the  public  libraries,  read- 
ing the  best  selected  literature  and  but  little  fiction. 
Their  principal  literary  societies  arc  the  Oiioi.k 
Shf.m  Association  and  MeflzeSefat  Eber.  Among 
earlier  literary  societies  were  Don-she  Sefat  Eber, 
founded  in  1880  (issued  "  Ha  Me 'asset. "  No.  i„  1881); 
the  Hebrew  Literary  Society  of  Chicago  (issued 
"Keren  Or,"  2  Nob.,  Chicago,  1889);  Mctize  Sifmt 
Y isniel  Iw-Amerika  (issued  "Ner  ha-Ma'arabi," 
New  York,  1895-97);  and  the  Russian  American  He- 
brew Association,  organized  bv  Dr.  A.  lindiu  in 
1800. 

The  first  Russo-Jewish  congregation,  the  Beth 
Hum  id  rush  Hagodal,  was  organized  in  New  York  in 
1852.  There  are  now  more  than  300  large  and  small 
0ODgregOtk>!)S  Mid  hebras;  also  orders,  lodges,  and 
benevolent  and  charitable  societies  and  institutions, 
foremost  among  which  are  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital 
and  the  Gemiluth  Hasadim  Association.  With  re- 
gard to  the  synagogues  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Russian  Jew  does  not  adopt  Refonn  customs,  but  is 
strictly  Orthodox.  Short  biographical  sketches  of 
their  rabbis  and  cantors  will  be  found  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Jewish  Year  Book  for  56(51." 

The  Russian  Jew  is  quickly  adapting  himself  to 
American  life.  According  to  Dr.  M.  Fiahberg, 
Russo-Jewish  immigrants  improve  in  stature,  chest- 
development,  and  muscular  strength  after  their  ar- 
rival. Their  descendants,  he  says,  arc  improving 
physically,  morally,  ami  intellectually  under  the 
favorable  influence  of  American  conditions.  When 
called  upon  the  Russian  Jews  in  America  do  not 


hesitate  to  tight  for  the  country  which  has  given 
them  freedom.  During  the  war  with  Spain  the 
number  of  Russian  Jews  who  enrolled  as  volunteers 
in  the  United  Suites  army  was  greater  in  proportion 
to  their  population  than  that  of  other  foreigners. 
The  regular  army  also  has  a  goodly  number  of  Rus- 
sian Jews  in  its  ranks;  and  their  bravery,  energy, 
and  power  of,  endurance  have  frequently  been 
praised  by  their  ofllcers. 

See  also Ao  it  i  c  n  lt  i  •  it  a  i.  Coloniks  is  TnK  United 
States;  Dkama,  Yiddish;  Migration;  New 
Yoiik;  Rt  ssiA,  Emigration  (where  statistics  are 
given). 

BlOLloc.RAlMir  !  History  and  Dttla  !  O.  M.  Price,  Rumki  Yerrei 
r  Amcrikye  la  review  of  event*  from  1881  to  1891).  si.  I*eter»- 
bunr.  Edward  A.  Slelner.  In  The  Outlook  (Sept.  and 

Dec.,  IWtti.  lull.  528;  Etnensteln.  In  I'ui-i.  Am.  Jew.  Hi*t. 
Nor.  No.  V:  Maurice  Flshbenr,  in  American  Monthlu  lit  - 
riew  of  H,  ,-u  «•«  (1«K).  xxvt.  315;  A.  Caban.  Ill  Atlantic 
Monthlu  July  and  Ixv.,  18»8>.  Ixxx. 

Immigration:  A.  J.  I..  llurwltz,  Humania  ira-Amerika, 
p.  47,  Berlin.  1*74 :  Ile)*n1*  of  Hebrew  Emigrant  AUi  N<»- 
ro-lu.  New  York,  INC*  and  IS*!;  B.  F.  Pelxotlo.  What  Shall 
HV  Do  with  Our  Immigration!  New  York.  1887;  H.  S.  Mortal*, 
Thr  Jew*  of  I'hiladrlithui,  pp.  »»l  318.  Philadelphia,  18U4: 
Kinetic:.  ■:  In  Ha-Moilia'  It  ImIada*him.  pp.  Si  2»>.  New 
York.  14*11 ;  L.  E.  Levy.  Ilut*ian'Jcwi*h  Ittfunrc*  in  Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia,  1895  (reprint  from  Stmon  Wolf .  Thr  A  me  r- 
(r<ui  Jew  o*  Patriot.  Sultlicr.  and  Citizen,  pp.  &44-AM). 

Colonization  :  Menken.  Heuort  on  tltr  Firnt  lltomian  Jew- 
ith  Colony  in  the  t'nited  State*,  New  York.  1882  'published 
by  tbe  Hebrew  Kinnrrimt  AUI  Society);  tehlman.  Coloniza- 
tion of  RusSbM  HeUtgee*  in  thr  f\  e*t,  1882  (published  by 
the  name  aoeletv);  Inaugural  Iteimrt  of  Jetvirh  Alliance  of 
America,  Philadelphia,  lrtll :  William  Slalnsby,  77o  .It  with 
Colonic*  of  South  Jewry.  Camden.  N.  J.,  IWll :  77ir  Ameri- 
can Helirrir,  April  10,  I  nil.  and  Marrh  17.  1WB  (on  the  work 
of  the  Kemoval  Ofllcel;  The  He  form  Advocate,  March  21  and 
April  4,  IMII. 

Sanitation:  Maurice  Flubber*.  Health  and  Sanitation  of 
the  Immigrant  Jf  with  Inundation  of  Sew  York,  18U3  (re- 
print  from  Mrnorah.  Aug.  and  Sept..  IWKi. 

Cflminalltv:  Adolph  M.  Hadin. /o  j»>r»  of  Yimtlnu  «?tfij>- 
lain,  IHHI;  Idem,  A  tire  nni  u-liarzrl  Un  Hebrew  and  Ju- 
dioMientiunt.  New  York.  I  HUB;  l.trael  Davidson,  In  Jtwith 
Iharitu.  Nov..  1HU8,  and  Jan..  mil. 

Drarrlptlvei:  El»en*teln.  In  Ha-A*if  (I88B).  ||.  214-219;  M. 
Weinberger.  Ha-lV/iie/im  trelui-Yehtulut  l>r-Sewuork, 
New  York.  1*87  :  Adolphe  Danxlger  ....  Sew  Yorktihctto, 
In  Jew.  Chron.  Aug.  9.  21,  :*>  and  Sept  «.  1«U  :  A.  II.  Ford. 
In  iV<ifnoii>  Magazine,  Sept..  IWII;  H.  Haptrood.  The  Spirit 
of  the  tihetto.  New  York.  WO;  Fjtra  8.  Brudno.  In  The 
Worl.T*  M'ork.vll.  447I,4.Y»">;  M.J.  McKcnna.  thir  lirrthrrn 
r,f  thr  Tenement  and  thr  tihetto.  New  York.  ISW»;  Katherine 
Kaiifinan,  In  the  Sew  York  Ghetto,  In  Munterf*  Magazine. 
1 1WSI>.  win.  «»MI1»;  8.  Kuhinow,  Economic  Condition*  of 
the  HutKian  Jew*  in  .Xew  York,  In  Yo*kho<l,  lwfi.  No.  1, 
xxv.  121  14rt  (Uiiwlnti);  A.  Tlraspolnkl.  Jewlth  Immigrant* 
tn  the  fulled  Slate*.  In  Votkhotl,  lb.  No.  2,  pp.  88-98 :  M.  Z. 
lUlnn.  In  Ila-Shiloah,  vols.  Iv..  v..  vl.,  vll. 

Fiction:  N.  Bernstein,  fn  the  Gale*  of  Itrael,  New  York. 
1W2;  Abraham  Cahan.  77><  /mjxirfril  HrUlrgro>im.  and 
Other  Storle*  of  Ih.  Sew  York  Ghetto.  BokIou  and  New 
York.  IW:  Idem.  Yekl.a  Tale  of  the  Sew  York  Ghrtto, 
1S80:  Bruno  Issuing,  ChiMiYii  of  Men.  New  Y'ork.  lSWU;  Ezra 
S.  Brudno,  The  Euattire,  New  Y'i>rk.  1UIM. 
ii.  n.  J.  D.  E. 

13.  Statistics:  The  growth  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation in  tin'  United  Statesduring  the  ninete<  nUi  cen- 
tury has  lu  cn  quite  extraordinary.  At  the  In-ginning 
of  the  century  it  probably  did  not  numl>cr  more  than 
2.000  (800  in*  Charleston.  .WO  in  New  York.  180  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  remainder  seal  tereil  through- 
out  the  rest  of  the  original  states).  The  population 
received  accretions,  mainly  from  England  and  Ger- 
many, up  to  1848.  when  the  number  had  increased  to 
50,000.  Then  from  the  Teutonic  lands  there  occurred 
a  great  immigration  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1*48.  and  up  to  18S1  the  immigrants  probably 
numbered  over  lOO.OOO;  then  the  population  was 
estimated  at  230,257.  During  the  twenty-five  years 
1H8I-1W.-.  very  nearly  1.000.000  Jewish  'immigrants 
reached  the  I'nited  Stales,  as  follows: 
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32,200 

IfllO  
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1.343 

41.54* 
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2.475 

l.VW 
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101  .:if* 

114.H16 
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MM 

5.<*« 

Totals  

»MM7 

64.608 

4(1.173 

Against  the  extraordinary  immigration  must  be 
counted  a  certain  amount  of  emigration.  Including 
alKjiit  one  per  cent  who  an?  deported,  and  u  large 
number  of  Russian  Jews  who  suffer  from  nostalgia 
("American  Hebrew,"  May  15,  1904),  hut  no  complete 
figures  arc  ascertainable  with  regard  to  the  numbers 
thus  returning.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable 
number  of  Jews,  esiH'cially  from  England  and  Ger- 
many, travel  above  the  steerage  class;  and  the  sta- 
tistics above  given  do  not  include  persons  who  went 
through  Canada.  Allowing  for  the  natural  in- 
crease, the  Jewish  population  can  not  at  present  be 
much  below  1,700.000. 

The  original  250.000  who  were  in  the  United 
States  in  1877  would  by  natural  increase  have 
reached  400,000  by  this  time,  and  the  1,000,000  im- 
migrants that  have  poured  in  since  then  must  have 
increased  at  least  200,000  if  they  are  reckoned  on  a 
mean  population  of  400.000  immigrants  during  the 
last  twenty-live  years.  The  movement  of  popula- 
tion within  the  last  thirty  years  may  be  estimated  as 
follows: 


Native 
(1877). 

Immigrant 

iisM-ia»y. 

Number*  enumerated — 

sstuiun 

IjOOtVOPO 

1.250,000 

luuM) 

I50,0t«' 

gaunt 

250.0011 

mi.um 

13n.om 

an.«« 

.•aunt 

4MI.UU 

1.2UUH0 

i.tnunt 

350.000 

31W.IMI 

mound 

The  altovc  is  quite  a  conservative  estimate.  For 
example,  the  increase  on  the  Immigration  reckoned 
at  1.03  per  annum  upon  a  mean  population  of  400.- 
000  would  by  geometrical  progression  for  twenty- 
five  years  reach  1  66  (=  1.02  raised  to  the  25th 
power).  This  would  imply  an  increase  of  266,000 
rather  than  200,000.  Similarly,  applying  an  in- 
crease rateof  1.03  to  the  250,000 original  inhabitants 
of  1877,  it  would  increase  to  1.78  (1.02  to  the  2Sth 
power)  during  the  twenty -eight  intervening  years, 
and  would  show  nn  increase  in  numbers  of  nearly 
200.000  Instead  of  the  150,000  estimated.  If  these 
figures  were  adopted,  the  total  numltcr  for  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  (1905)  would  be 
1,700,000,  of  whom  780,000  would  have  Wen  born 
in  the  country. 

The  Jews  are  spread  unequally  throughout  the 
United  Suites.  On  the  whole,  their  relative  den- 
sity of  population  corresponds  to  that  of  the  popu- 
lation in  general  except  as  regards  the  North  At 
lantic  Suites.  A  large  proportion  of  them  have 
landed  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  have  for  vari- 


ous reasons  remained  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  is, 
however,  a  mistake  to  think  that  all  immigrants  re- 
main in  the  cities  at  which  they  land. 
Diatribu-  Apart  from  the  exertions  of  institu- 
tion, tions  like  the  Agricultural  Aid  and 
Removal  Society,  many  immigrants  of 
their  own  accord  move  inland.  It  is  on  record,  for 
example,  that  of  the  830.017  who  reached  New  York 
during  the  years  1885-1905,  227,523  left  the  city  dur- 
ing the  year  in  which  they  arrived.  The  following 
table  represents  the  distribution  of  Jews  according 
to  states,  with  the  chief  towns  in  each  state,  the 
population,  and  Ibe  dates  of  settlement  so  far  as 
can  lie  ascertained,  according  to  the  estimate  of  1877 
and  that  made  in  the  articles  relating  to  the  various 
states  in  The  Jkwisu  Encyclopedia*  Both  arc  esti- 
mates, and  are  therefore  likely  to  be  somewhat 
above  the  reality,  but  each  is  incomplete,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  incompleteness  counterbalances 
the  overcstimation.  In  a  few  instances  names  of 
towns  and  agricultural  colonics  in  which  Jews 
settled  butno  longer  reside  are  given  in  parentheses: 


Alabama  

Anntstun  

IfcTHwmw.  ••■ 

Birmingham  

Claiborne  (1M0). 

Demopnlla  <lK.Hl>  

KufuulM  USUO)  

HlWtavllle  I1HMD  

Mol.lfe  U7S4)  

Mnntgiurirrv  (1*521  

Selma  HS-Vlli  

Sheffield  HN*4)  

Tiun-al.n«a(ll»m  

I'lUuntown  (1»40>  

Alaska. 

Cape  Nome. 
Dawson. 

Arizooa  

Arkansas  

Camden  

Fort  smith  1 1  sift)  

Helena  il*J»i  

Hot  S|»rlti(Ts  I  lsVii  

Joneaboro  UHKSt  

Utile  Roek  OKWl  

nne  Bluff  (1K45)  

California  

Alameda. 

Chleo  

iKIddletown,  1S57I. 

Kolsnm  1 1  SMI)  

Kiniw  Vallev.  1850)  

(.laekaon,  lS5fl>. 
Uesii  Maria,  1S50). 

Urn  Alllfele*  I 1K54)  

MarysvlUe  (1H57)  

I  Nevada.  IsVh  

Oakland  

Sacramento  Hs'il)  

San  Bernardino  

Sun  Dleifo  

<an  Fianriacu  iisi«i  

San  J<oe  

iShaaUi.  IK'.Ti  

tSonora,  1*52>. 

Stockton  (MU)  

Colorado   

Colorado  Snrlnifs  HWHi  

tCirtupaxi  IsiCi. 

Clippte  Creek  

Denver  <  IkISi  

t.iwlvllle  iHil)  

Pueblo  iisati.  

Trinidad  Uski,  
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Connecticut , 

Ansonla.... 


I  (col.  1H98). 

mmiMii  (mi.   

Iwnhurv  (19m>. 
Derby. 

Hartford  I1M.H  

Merlden  (Ix72>. 
Monlrllle  (rol.  1MB). 

New  llltlalti  i  ItCi  

New  Haven  117:o>  

New  tendon  

Norwleh  tlMK>)  

Watertuirjr  

Delaware  

Wilmington  <        ;  MOO). 

District  of  Columbia  

Wasliliitftoii  


1877. 


1,492 


Florida  

Jeeksonvllle  [1M)« 

West   

Pcnsarota  (1874).... 
Tampa.  


Alt-uiiv  M<«). 

Athens  (1X72).. 
i  (1X40). 


Atlanu  < 
AUKUSla. 
Brunswick  <1KH5>. 
Columbus  1 1834)  . 

Macon  UsSS)  

Ibnne  (1x71)..  .. 
Savannah  (ira3).. 

Idaho  

IMse  CttJ  

Illinois  

Aurora  (lxttl). 
Blnomlnirton 

Calm  (IxtHI  

Chicago  (1X38)... 
Danville  i 

Janet  

Mullne  (iHrttii .... 

Peoria  <IH|7>  

IVntlao  <I8,W)  . . 
Qiilnrv  (UN).... 

Ib«  It  Island  

sprltiKfleld  llBCl 


Indian  Territory. 

A  nl  more. 
Atoka   


Indiana   .  , 

r.vaimvllk  11840) .... 
F..rt  Wayne  iim>. 

(joatiefl  ilXTN)  

Iii<lii«ri.ti->ll»  '  . 

Kokomo  (1HU8)  , 

Ijafayette  11*49)  ... 

l.lKonter  (I8B4)  

Uwansport  (1MID . 

Manon  

Mount  Vernon  , 

Munele  

Peru  (1870)  , 

South  Benil. 
Terre  Haule(l8»>). 
Wabash  
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Iowa  

Ilurllntrlon  (IWCi  . 
Council  Bluffs.. 
Davenport  (IHH1).. 
lien  Moines  iIh;;ii 
Duluiuue  ilMTj... 

Keokuk  |l«Mi  

MeOrvflur  UNIT)  . 
Sioux  City  |UN).„ 

Kansas  

( BeerSheba.  IhKJ  [eol.l 

mail  County). 
(Hebron.  1. -on:  (illeadcol. 

ehe  County.  1&MS). 
Kansas  City 
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(Lecser  In  Finney  County.  lw»). 
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iMoiit.-nore  [eol.1  In  Pratt  County 
MMMli 

Tupeka'  1 1885)  

ITouro  [col.],  lsst». 

WlelilU. 


Kentucky. 

Hcndcrso 
I^xlntrton  .... 
Louisville  (1814).. 
l>u.iisl«,ro  i  N.'i  . 
Paducah  UtM5>... 


1" 


1H77. 


Louisiana  

Alexandria  <1H84)  , 

BaMrop  1 1X74). .  

Itatoti  Rouire  ( 1*4)  

Ixmsldsonvilic  UxSO)  , 

Uike  Charles. 

Monroe  (1X72)  , 

Morgan  Clly  <|X70)    

New  Orleans  (1x15)  

Shrevepoll  (l*"U>  

1 SU-I I v  Island  n-'ar  HaVou  Louts  Col 
ony.  mi). 

Maine  

Auburn  (1*07)  

Hun  nor  ,  

lllddeford  (1MB2I. 

Ltwuton  

Portland. 

Ill-  kill IMl. 

Maryland   

Baltlntore  (17S0)  

Cumberland  (1886)  

Double  Trouble  (col.). 
Klllrott  City  lcx>l.  near). 
Frost  burn. 
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Sab-m  (l*W  i  

BprMflflaMONK).. 
W.in-esler  ' 1x7.1 1.. 


Michigan   
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Battle  Creek  

Bav  City  (IHHII)  

Ileitolt  )IH<(<)  

I. rand  lUplds  (D<71|  

Hancock  

Jaekson    

Kalamazoo  1 1X73)  

Ijinslne. 

l^li-sllne  (i-ol..  ixlll.  near  Bad  Axe) 

Port  Huron  i  lxl«i  

Saulnaw  
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Minnesota  
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Missouri  

Kuitoiut  City  llsTO). 
St.  Joseph  <1«80)... 
st.  Una  (WW).,,. 

Montana  

Anaconda. 

Butte  tliwll  

Helena  (Is72i  

Nebraska  

Lincoln  l  lKHOt  

.  <1*S*0  


(ioldUeld. 
Hew  Hampshire. 


Manchester. 

Nashua.  

New  Castle  1 1  iMIi. 
Portsmouth  1 17V) i . 


Hew  Jersey 


Alliance  leol.  1KH2I... 

Allsnllc  I  Ity  

Bayonnc  (IHWll  

Camden  I  1*V4>  

Canni'l  (col.  IKKJl  

KlusalK-th  i  Kill  I  

Ht.tHfk.-n  (1K71I  

JerscvCity  (lfTUi  

LakeWOod. 

Umg  Branch  

Morrlstown. 
Newark  (18481  

New  Brims'*  li-k  

Oman. 

Pass.,  k-  <i*«n .  

Palerson  11*40)  

Perth  Amboy. 

Plalnll.ld  

RuMMihavn  (CtA.  1M2|  , 

Trenton  

Woodbine  tliOl)  

Hew  Mexico  
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Santa  Ke  1 1MB  I  
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Hew  York  ...... 
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Coney  Island. 
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Ithai-a  1 lNSU 1  

Ki  writ,  in  i  1853)  

Nfwitiinrh  i i*»'«5)... 
New  Y..rk  'ltill)..., 

Port  <  hester  

PoiiKhkecpole.   

RtlftHKtlT  UNO).  .. 

Schenectady  I  1*545). 
Sharon  Spnnirs. 


Syracuse  (IsRI). 

TannersvlUe. 


ttlra. 

( Wowawlntr  [Sh.il.nii]  Art.  Col..  Ul- 
ster t  '.Hintv,  IsCi ) 
Y-mkers  tlwai. 


North  Caroline  .... 

Atdievllle  

lioldshoro  (I SKI)  

Ralelich  (IhTiU    .  ... 

Statcavllle  (1SX3)  

Tarboro  11872)  

Wilmington  (1*52)... 


Grand  Fork*. 
(Pain till  Woods, 
tuarck). 
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Ohio  •  

Akron  

Beiiaire  (I860)  

(anion  

Cincinnati  UM7l  

4  trvlevllle  

Cleveland  u*37>  

Columbus  

Day t.  hi  (IS54I  

Hamilton  UHWI)  

Lima  

Marion  

Pkiua  ll*>i  

Portsmouth  

Nprintrtlclil  i  1n*ji  

Toledo  UKJ71  

YouiiKHtown  1 1*17)  

Oklahoma  Territory. 

Oklahoma  City  

Oreiron  

iNcw  Odessa.  l«Ki:  col.  near  tilen- 

dale,  on  (  al.  and  Oreinin  K.  K.i. 
Porttand  HH.5M)  

Pennsylvania  

A  an  msbti  nt  (178(1). 
Allegheny. 

Altoona  

Hr-..-l  k  

Bradford. 

Dovtestown  ils»4>. 

Easton  (1750)  

Krte. 

HnrrMiut-R  llHXi)  

Johnstown  

Lancaster  (17X1)  

Philadelphia  Il7(«)  

Pittsburg  i  IHH)  

Iti'iiillliK  '  I ^"^4 1 •  •  •  ■    ••••  ••■••>*•••., 

Srhaefferatown  (17:6!). 

Sminton  iNBi  

Wllkwlwrre  I1H4J*).;.  

WilliMmaport   

York. 

Rhode  Island   

Newport  (1415H)  

Pawtitcket  

Providence  (1H7H). 

W<a.nttta-ket   

South  Carolina  

tharlealoii  11(105)  

lolnmhla  < l«£i)  

DHrllmrton  ilMiii)  

Pl'irenc  I1SK7)  

Oranif^biirif  UW5i  

Sumter  (lNHil  

South  Dakota  

(Bethleliem-Yebudab,    near  Crt'>- 
tnfeux). 

(Cremtcux   Colony.  Davison 
Cmintv.  14  miles  from  Ml.  Vernoni. 
Sioux  Kails. 

Tennessee  

(  hallan.«*ra  U.shd  

Km.xvllle  ilMtli  

.Memphis  U.X55,  

Nashville  (1T.1)  

Texas  

Austin  UtW)  

Ileaumont  (1«».5). 
4'ostrovllle. 

Comlcana  i  WS)  

Dallas  tlh71)  

B  huw  1  lMwi  

K..M  Worth  (18U)   

(ialnmvllle  (ISHi)  

(,alvnd<.n  UKf7i  

Hallettevllle  

HnmiMleud  

Houoton  .  1K44i  

San  Antonio  (1K54i  

Tvler  

Velaaro  ilKtli. 

Victoria  <lf*7«D  

Wium  HkMOl  

Utah.   

Salt  Uke  City  (before  18S1)  
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i  (11*5)  

Virginia  

Alexandria  1 18581  

Charlottesville  

Lynchburg  

Newport  News  

Nort.iU(  W*A)  

Pelendiurg  ilWn  

Richmond  (1SK5)  , 

Staunton  .., 

(Watervlew  Colony  II862J  on  the 
Rappahannock  River). 

Washington  

Seattle   

S(*>kanc. 

Taranw  (lKUl  

Weet  Virginia  

cimrli-Mon  (ls73i  

Huntington  UH*7i  

rarkendmrv  

Wheeling  llHUh  

Wisconsin   . . 

Applelon  ( l-T-'Ii  

Iji  Cross*-  IK«|  

MUwaukm  ii^V.\'.'.V.'.'.'.'.\\'.'.'. 
Superior  I 1800). 

Wyoming   
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those  applying  to  tlic  United  Hebrew  Charities  for 
uid  during  the  year  1904-5.  are  as  follows: 


The  accompanying  map  gives  most  of  this  infor- 
mation in  graphic  form,  indicating  the  relative  im- 
portance of  towns  by  the  size  of  the  characters  in 
which  tiieir  names  are  printed,  and  indicating  those 
towns  in  which  Jews  were  settled  before  1800  in  red  ; 
those  between  1801  and  1848  in  purple;  those  from 
1849  to  1881  in  green ;  and  the  remainder  in  black. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  distribution 
between  1877  and  1905  in  the  various  geographical 
divisions: 


Oeograpuloul  Division*. 

1877. 

HOB. 

No. 

Her 
Cent. 

No. 

Per 

Cent. 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Central  Division  , . 
North  Central  Division  . . 

1  KV.nl- 
21,15s 

SUM 
4«.47S 
SI.4M 

BOM 

H.23 
111.41 
30.24 

U.32 

U0T1.70o 
M.425 

STT.om 
51.500 

nun 

4.18 
a.ns 
17.77 
3.:tn 

229,082 

1 .558.7  |n 

V.VM 

Owing  to  the  enormous  numbers  that  remain  in 
New  York  and  the  vicinity,  the  North  Atlantic  Di- 
vision has  greatly  increased  its  quota  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  Next  to  this,  the  greatest  rela- 
tive increase  has  been  in  the  North  Central  Division, 
from  4tt,47S  to  277.000.  The  increase  in  the  Western 
States  has  not  been  relatively  large,  but  from  21.405 
to  51.500  is  by  no  means  insignificant  considering 
the  difficulties  and  the  expenses  of  transportation  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 

No  materials  exist  for  deciding  upon  the  national- 
ities of  (lie  Jewish  settlers  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  but  for  the  immigration  of 
National-   the  last  twenty  years  (1884-1905)  the 
itieo.       countries  from  which  the  Jewish  im- 
migrants have  come  have  been  noted, 
and  the  numbers  and  percentiles,  together  with  the 
percentages  of  the  10,015 of  different  nationalities  of 


Nationality. 


Ri 

Austrian-  . 
Rumanians 
(iermans  . 
Krenel) . 

Dutch  

English 

Turks  

Syrian*  

Danes  

S»ta»  

Spanish  . . . . 

>»-«ilea  

South-  \ 
Bulgarian* 
<;reeks  


I'er  Cent 

Number*. 

Per  Cent. 

Applying 

for  Charily. 

Ml  .708 

U7.VM 

50.711 

l«t,5u» 

23.70 

2U.2I1 

43.757 

.'..:ts 

5.77 

l«,»llit 

2.04 

sit 

451 

.06 

.12 

40» 

.'« 

,21 

3.0CI 

.44 

.78 

S.I1T4 

3 

.25 

.43 

3)1 

".iu 

•  ■ 

'  ".IB 

it 

.24 

421 

'  .h'i 

joa 

■ 

.u-, 

12 

.... 

at** 

'.'i  mi 

These  figures,  which  relate  only  to  the  immigrants 
arriving  in  New  York,  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to 
the  whole  Jewish  population,  and  especially  leave 
out  of  account  the  English  and  German  immigrants 
of  su  perior  social  standing,  whose  numbers  are  not 
counted  in  the  immigration  returns.  Resides  this, 
the  offspring  born  on  American  soil  for  the  last 
thirty  years  must  by  this  time  be  at  least  one-third 
of  the  total  uumbor  (see  above). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Russian  Jews  who 
have  arrived  in  the  United  States  constitute  only 
two-thirdsof  the  Jewish  immigration,  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  It  coming  from  Austria.  The  number  of 
Jews  from  Denmark  and  Sweden  seems  rather  large 
compared  with  the  Jewish  population  of  those  coun- 
tries. The  Turks  include  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Palestiue,  us  well  as  of  Constantinople  und 
Salomon, 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  Russian  Jews 
apply  for  charity  in  somewhat  smaller  proportions 
than  those  of  the  numbers  of  arrivals  of  the  same 
nationally,  while  the  Austrian  Jews  apply  in  larger 
numbers,  thus  confirming  the  impression  of  the  great- 
er u  Judeni  lend  "  of  Ualicia.  Only  2.89  per  cent  of 
the  applicants  were  American-born  Jews. 

The  actual  figures  for  the  chief  occupations  of 
88,827  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  and  24,221  Jewe 
in  New  York,  1900,  are: 


Engaged  In  manufacture  of  clothing 

Ijihorers  (not  *|>eclrlcd>  

Agent*  

Clerks  ami  copyists  

Huckster*  anil  peddler*  

ltetall  mcrvhanU  

Salespeople  

Hoot-  and  shoe-innkern  

('Hrtienti-r*  ami  Joiner*  

I  JlWViTS  

Hat-  mid  eap-iiinker*  

M.i mm  fin  i  iin-rs  anil  .  .friclah  

Totmcco  and  cigar  operatives  

Teachers  und  professor* in  college*.. 

Physicians  and  surgeons  

Clergymen  

Dentists  

Mustrlan*  

Elect  rleUi  11*  

Servant*  and  waitresses    

t 

Act 


25,1574 
4.088 

1,001 
2.754 
4.215 
U.01O 
:t.25tl 
1,554 
1,574 

217 
1.54.1 
2.513 
1.778 

001 

3U5 
2i» 
75 
UU 
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l.:»»i 


•  •  «  • 

i32 


114 

'  2.878 
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INSRT:  Enlarged  Map  of  North  Atlantic  Statea. 

Settlements  during  1654-1800.  indicated  in  Red;  1801-1848,  in  Brown; 
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THE  JEWISH  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


As  with  nationalities,  it  is  impossible  to  give  full 
details  of  the  occupations  of  American  Jews,  but 
the  Poles  and  Russians  in  New  York 
are  almost  exclusively  Jewish  (there  is 
only  one  Orthodox  Greek  church  in 
the  city),  and  their  occupations  art- 
given  in  the  Twelfth  Census. 

It  is  possible  to  aihl  to  the  above  the  occupations 
of  the  more  recent  Jewish  immigrants.  Out  of  106,- 
236  (65,040  males,  41.196  females)  who  arrived  from 
July  I,  1908,  up  to  June  20.  1904.  there  were: 


Tailor*   in.fM 

i'HrpenUTS   4.0TX 

  1.4M 

  un 

PilDtersanil  jtlazleni..  1.970 

Seamstressc*   2.4«W 

sbnemnHeni   2,7(3 

Other  artisan*   H.Ktl 

CiutkilleU  Utwrer*   s.:J71 


Mi  ri  Im lit*  and  clerks. 

8»TVatlt»  


3.44M 
U.3K 

157- 


WltlHIUl 

chiefly 


lH'lU|Wll  

and 


It  will  be  observed  that  I  he  predominant  industry 
of  the  Russian  Jews  is  tailoring,  and  Jews  in  gen- 
enil  have  bceu  more  iutimately  connected  with  the 
clothing  trade  than  with  any  other  oc- 
Clotbing    cupation  in  the  Union.   The  history  of 

Trade.  this  connection  has  been  recently  in- 
vestigated by  J.  E.  PopeC'The  Cloth- 
ing Industry  in  New  York,"  Columbia.  Mo.,  1905). 
I'p  to  about  1840  the  working  classes  mainly  de 
pended  for  their  every  day  clothing  either  on  home- 
spun goods  or  on  renovated  second-hand  garments. 
The  trade  in  the  latter  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  and  this  led  to  a  connection  with  the  clothing 
t  rode,  just  at  the  time  when  the  sewing-machine  made 
the  ready-made  trade  possible. 

The  Jews  not  alone  made  clothing,  but  it  was 
they  who  first  developed  a  system  of  distributing 
ready-made  clothing,  and  it  was  due  to  them  that 
Hollies  which  were  sold  in  the  general  stores  up  to 
about  1840  were  deposited  and  distributed  in  cloth- 
ing stores  almost  entirely  manipulated  by  Jews 
from  that  time  onward.  Outside  of  the  jewelry- 
trade  the  clothing  trade  was  almost  the  sole  oc- 
cupation of  the  Jews  up  to  1860,  and  many  mer- 
chants and  firms  that  afterward  branched  out  as 
general  merchants,  as  the  Seligmans,  Wormscrs,  and 
Scasougoods,  l>egan  in  the  clothing  industry,  but 
were  diverted  from  it  by  the  Civil  war.  which  sud- 
denly broke  off  the  large  trade  with  the  South. 
8evernl  of  the  Jewish  tailoring  establishments  en- 
deavored to  replace  this  business  by  supplying  uni- 
forms for  the  Federal  soldiers,  but  other  firms  had  to 
divert  their  attention  to  new  lines  of  industry.  On 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  very  large  demands  for 
clothing  arose  from  the  million  and  a  half  men  sud- 
denly released  from  their  uniforms,  ami  these  were 
mainly  supplied  by  Jewish  tailors,  who  about  this 
time  appear  to  have  introduced  the  contract  system, 
letting  out  to  subcontractors  in  the  rural  districts 
contracts  for  large  consignments  of  clothing  to  Im-  de- 
livered at  the  great  centers,  and  thence  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  In  this  development  of 
the  tailoring  Industry,  which  lasted  from  about  I860 
to  1880,  Jews  became  mainly  the  large  contractors 
and  distributors,  but  the  actual  work  was  done 
apart  from  the  great  centers  of  Jewish  activity. 

The  next  stage  seems  to  have  restored  the  industry 


to  the  urban  districts  by  bringing  the  actual  work 
of  construction  inside  factories.  This  also  was  the 
direct  work  of  Jews.  A  certain  number  of  English 
Jews  who  had  learned  the  tailoriug  business  went 
to  Boston  in  the  seventies,  anil  removed  to  New 
York  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighties,  introducing 
what  is  known  as  "the  Boston  system,"  by  winch 
division  of  labor  was  widely  extended  in  the  tailor- 
ing trade.  "Teams''  of  workmen  turned  out  a 
single  article  at  a  much  greater  pace,  and  a  single 
part  of  the  work  was  learned  more  easily  by  new- 
comers. Hnsso-Jewish  immigrants  who  arrived  in 
large  Dumber* at  tins  time  (1881  onward)  had  been 
incapacitated  by  their  physique  for  any  heavy  work, 
and  in  some  cases  had  begun  the  contract  system  of 
tailoriug  either  In  England  or  in  Russia ;  they  were, 
therefore,  ready  to  take  up  tailoring  work  in  the 
"sweat-shops"  as  almost  the  sole  means  by  which 
they  could  obtain  a  livelihood  immediately  on  arrival. 
Their  participation  in  the  trade  became  greater  and 
greater,  till  in  New  York,  the  center  of  it,  they  were 
predominant,  In  1888,  of  241  clothing  manufac- 
turers in  New  York  city  234  were  Jews.  Whereas 
previous  to  1880  the  imports  of  ready-made  clothing 
from  Germany  had  lieen  about.  12,000,000  marks  a 
year,  this  was  reduced  by  1894  to  less  than  2,000,000. 
On  the  other  band,  the  clothing  industry  in  1880 
turned  out  in  the  live  chief  centers  goods  to  the 
amount  of  $157,513,528,  and  in  1900  $311,146,858.  an 
increase  of  97.22  per  cent.  By  1900  there  were  8,266 
clothing  establishments  in  New  York  city,  employ- 
ing 90,950  workmen,  with  a  capital  of  $78,887,849 
and  an  annual  product  of  $239,879,414  (Twelfth  Cen- 
sus, viii.  622).  According  to  Professor  Pope,  "to 
the  Jews  more  than  to  any  other  people  belongs  the 
credit  for  the  magnificent  development  which  the 
clothing  industry  has  attained  "  (ib.  p.  298). 

The  social  condition  of  the  American  Jews,  inclu- 
ding those  of  recent  arrival,  is  eminently  satisfac- 
tory. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Jewish 
immigrant  arrives  with  an  average  fortune  of  only 
$15,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  Bpecd  with 
which  he   makes  himself  sclf-supimrting.  Even 

those  who  find  it  necessary  to  apply 
Social      on  their  arrival  to  the  charitable  insti- 
Condition.  tutions  for  some  slight  assistance,  soon 

get  on  without  it.  Of  1.000  ap- 
plicants who  thus  applied  to  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  of  New  York  in  Oct.,  1894,  602  never  ap- 
plied again,  and  five  years  later  only  67  families  still 
remained  on  the  books,  to  \nt  reduced  to  23  in  Oct.. 
1904  (Bernhcimer.  "Russian  Jew,"  p.  66.  Philadel- 
phia, 1905).  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  the 
Jewish  workman  accepts  much  lower  wages  than 
his  fellow  workmen  in  the  same  industry.  It  is  true 
that  during  the  first  rush  into  the  clothing  industries 
in  the  eighties  the  early  comers  were  content  to  take 
almost  starvation  wages,  but  by  the  end  of  the  ecu 
tury  Jewish  laborers  working  in  men's  clothing 
factories  were  getting  $11.36  per  week  as  against 
$9.82  for  American  working  men  in  general,  while 
Jewish  women  working  on  women's  clothing  were 
Retting  $5.86 as  against  $5.40.  While  their  wages 
are  comparatively  high,  however,  their  rents  are  in- 
creased by  their  tendency  to  crowd  together,  so  that 
the  real  conditions  ate  probably  not  so  favorable. 
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Tims  in  Huston  it  has  been  observed  that  39.  Go  percent 
of  the  Russian  Jews  dwell  in  "  poor  and  bad  tene- 
ments." whereas  the  Irish  have  only  27.15  per  cent 
of  this  class,  though  the  Italians  have  50.23  percent. 
So.  too,  in  New  York,  of  1.795  Husso-Jewish  fumilies 
investigated  by  the  Federation  of  Charities.  1.001 
had  dark  rooms,  and  only  15S  had  baths.  Also  in 
Philadelphia,  in  a  Jewish  population  of  6s,S  the  aver- 
age number  of  persons  In  a  room  was  1.39,  while 
in  three  Chicago  districts  the  average  was  1.20  per- 
sons per  room  (" Tenement  Conditions  in  Chicago," 
p.  04).  The  average  numlier  of  persons  to  a  Jewish 
house  in  Philadelphia  was  9. 17,  ns  against  5.4  for  the 
general  population;  of  75  houses,  only  8  had  hath- 
tubs.  Similarly  in  Chicago,  only  3.73  per  cent  of  a 
population  of  10.452  Jews  had  bathtubs.  It  should, 
however,  be  added  that  the  Hussian  Jew  uses  the 
public  baths,  of  which  there  are  large  minders  in 
the  Jewish  quarters. 

Regarding  persons  higher  in  the  social  scale,  it  is 
obviously  difficult  to  obtain  definite  information. 
A  careful  estimate,  however,  was  made  in  1888  of 
the  annual  turnover  of  different  classes  of  manufac- 
tures in  New  York,  a  list  of  which  may  he  sub- 
joined as  indicating  the  chief  Hues  of  commerce  in 
whieh  Jews  arc  engaged  (figures  iu  parentheses  give 
the  number  of  employees) ; 


MaiWfaeiii renter  i-loitilncr   fcVi.0Mi,(U> 

j..bi»  rs  of  jewelry   :)n.<«i.0(W 

Wlmlewlo  buMieni  ■  «.«»»>   25.Oll.UO 

Dealers  In  win  •».  spirits,  and  beer   25.MIUM0 

Johlten  of  leaf  tobacco   i:«,U«>,(IM> 

Manufacturer*  of  rltntra  is.iun   LVMUUi 

Manufartuivrs  of  cloaks   1.">.l«M,000 

Importers  of  diamonds   I2.0«>.(IIW 

Dealer*  In  lesth.-r  and  hides   12.fltlO.0iO 

Manufacturers  of  oversblrt*   lO.OTO.Oli) 

Importers  of  watches   6.UJ1.UMU 

Dealers  In  arllllcuil  flowers  and  feather*   «,<«!,«» 

Importers  and  M>bers  of  fur*   .VOUO.iJTO 

Manufarturers  of  undenrarmcnts   5,l«l>,im» 

LMW  and  embroidery  iui|iorter*.   4.OHUI0 

Manufacturer*  of  while  shirts   3,(jrn.(n> 

Manufacturers  of  hat*   3,tnV»0 

Manufacturer*  of  eas«   s.om.uw 


$2ts.imi).ijui 

Itcsidca  this,  it  was  reckoned  that  the  Jews  of  New 
York  at  that  time  had  $150,000,000  worth  of  real 
estate,  and  that  the  Jewish  bankers  of  the  city  had 
a  capital  of  $1110.000.000.  These  figures  would  have 
to  be  considerably  increased,  probably  quadrupled, 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years.  As  is  pointed  out 
above,  the  turnover  of  the  clothing  trade  alone  iu 
New  York  was  equal  in  1900  to  the  total  amount  of 
the  Jewish  industrial  output  in  1*88.  while  one 
Jewish  banking-house,  Kuhn.  I,ocb  A  Co.,  issued 
$1.3(10.000,000  worth  of  bonds  during  the  five  years 
1900  to  1905,  and  represents  financially  railway  com- 
panies controlling  22,200  miles  of  railroad  and  over 
$1,300,000,000  stor  k. 

In  a  list  of  4.000  millionaires  given  by  the  "  World 
Almanac"  for  1902.  the  Jewish  names  numbered 
114.  somewhat  over  their  proportion  compared  with 
their  percentage  in  population,  but  somewhat  under 
their  pro|Kirtion  if  the  fact  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation that  they  arc  mostly  residents  of  cities,  where 
alone  the  very  wealthy  are  to  be  found.  The 
generally  satisfactory  condition  of  the  immigrants 
w  ithin  a  few  years  after  their  arrival  is  perhaps  best 


indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  twelve  great  Jewish 
chart  tie!  of  New  York  altogether  dispense  ouly 
$1,143,545  annually  in  a  population  of  over  750.000, 
about  $1.50  per  head.  Again,  in  Chicago  only 
$150,000  per  annum  is  spent  iu  charily  upon  a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  75.000.  about  $2  per  head. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  the  full  score 
of  Jewish  philanthropy  in  the  United  States,  but  a 
rough  estimate  may  be  derived  from 
Charity,     the  expenditures  of  the  chief  federa- 
tions for  charity  found  in  several  of 
the  maip  centers  of  the  Jewish  population.    To  this 
may  Ik-  added  the  c:  penditure  of  the  twelve  largest 
Jewish  institutions  of  New  York: 

New  York  (twelve  laiyest  Institutions!   $l,Ua.!>4.'. 

Philadelphia  Federation   11H.7U0 


cluclnnall  Federation   2H.i'i22 

St.  Louis  Federation  ,   W.IOS 

Cblrairo  Federation   l+s.Kil 

tUwion  Federation   ».0KI 

Detroit  Federation   MBS 

Kansas  city  Federation   «,.jUH 

Cleveland  FederaUon   tl,:W> 


In  addition  lo  these  sums,  donations  by  Jews  were  re- 
ported for  the  year  1904  to  the  amount  of  $3,049. 124. 
making  a  total  of  more  than  $5,000,000;  or  about 
$3  per  head  for  charity  and  education. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  indicate  the  causes  which 
led  10,015  applicants  to  appeal  to  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  of  New  York  during  the  year  1904-5: 


Transportation  

...  300 

2.0S0 

Release  Ijaiftiaifc 

or 

.  I.CUI 

,  ,  12 

Insufficient  earnings.. . 

.  781 

. . .  a 

.  471 

Insanity  of  wa«e-eamei 

..  86 

Intemperance  of  was 

Imprisonment  of  wap 

The  number  of  persons  who  an-  being  punished 
for  their  crimes  in  the  United  States 
Destitutes,  has  not  I  sen  ascertained:  but  the 
Defectives,  numbers  of  Jewish  aliens  who  are  in 
and  Delin-  various  institutions,  as  given  in  the 
quents.     report  of  the  commissioner-general 
of  immigration  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1904,  are  as  follows: 


Chart  table. 

Insane. 

Penal. 

All. 

No. 

tvr 

Cent. 

N  i 

Per 

Cent. 

No. 

IVr 
Cent. 

No. 

Per 

Cent. 

Hebrew  s. 

IJSM 

8.2 

«£! 

5 

.Vitt 

«..-. 

L'.rrr. 

8.2 

Considering  that  the  Jewish  immigrants  are  fully 
10  per  c  ent  of  the  total  volume  of  immigration  to 
the  United  States,  this  is  an  excellent  showing,  and 
considering  that  1.000.000  have  arrived  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  the  smallness  of  tin:  numltcrs  is 
still  more  remarkable. 

It  should  be  observed  that  of  the  550  Jews  (484 
males.  75  females)  found  in  penal  institutions,  170 
were  imprisoned  for  graver  offenses,  and  389  for  mi- 
nor offenses,  whereas  id  the  total  number  of  immi- 
irmnt  prisoners.  4.124  wee  for  graver  ns  against 
5.701  for  minor  offenses,  Jews,  as  is  well  known. 
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not  being  addicted  to  crimes  of  violence.  Similarly, 
of  the  criminals  reported  to  t tie  Board  of  Magistrates 
of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  year  1898,  those 
from  Russia  formed  8.2  perccutof  the  total  number, 
whereas  their  proportion  of  the  population  was  11.2. 
In  Philadelphia  the  Jewish  inmates  of  the  prisons 
were  found  in  1904  to  be  2.7  per  cent, 

Syna-  whereas  the  percentage  of  Jews  in  the 
goguea  and  population  was  7.7. 

Inst  uu  -        In  some  of  the  early  censuses  of  the 

tion».       United  States  details  of  places  of  wor- 
ship were  given  for  the  different  Beets, 
and  from  these  the  following  table  was  taken  (ex- 
cepting the  last  line,  which  is  from  the  returns 
made  to  W.  B.  Hackeuburg) : 


* 

Accommoda- 
tion. 

Property. 

1830  

■ 

77 
IN 
27s 

I8.3T1 
34.412 

8  m<«« 

•Thbi  enumeration  is  of  membership,  not  of  accommodation. 


In  1905  the  real  property  held  by  synagogues  anil 
Jewish  charitable  institutions  in  New  York  city,  ami 
which  was  exempted  from  taxation,  was  valued  at 
«1 3. 558.100. 

For  the  present  condition  of  affairs  the  following 
dataare  given  in  the  u  American  Jewish  Year  Book," 
5662: 


CVmareirat  Ions   850 

Income  of  43 I   $1.333, 127 

Reform  connreRatlonii  IC  C.  A.  R.l   8»l 

School*   421 

Pupils   38,f»t 

Educational  Institutions  anil  libraries   78 

CoHcrcs  for  Hebrew  Mudles   3 

Agricultural  schools   2 

Technical,  industrial,  or  trade  schools   13 

Sorfetles  conducting  Inrtiislrtul  classes   10 

Societies  conducting  evening  classes.   9 

Kindergartens   11 

Kltchengardens   '£ 

Training  schools  for  nurses   I 

Libraries   19 

Income  of  20.   I100.4M 

Charltnhle  Institution!)   5l«) 

Income  of  243.   |l,80s,tun 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associations   23 

Income  of  10   189,828 

Social  clubs   117 

Income  of  33   $307,418 

Other  ellilw   Bfl 

Mutual  benefit  ablation*   63 

income  of :«   *W,784 

Loan  associations   82 

Others   fi2 

Zionist  societies   124 

Sections  of  Council  of  Jewish  Women   40 

Lodge*   054 


These  results  were  reported  from  .103  places  In 
thirty -seven  out  of  the  forty-seven  states.  There 
are  now  in  the  United  States  about.  1,000  synagogues, 
to  which  may  be  aoded  814  houses  of  prayer  used 
in  the  East  Side  of  New  York("  Federation,"  March, 
1904).  making  a  total  of  1,314.  of  which  about  100 
use  the  so-ealled  Reform  ritual.  Notwithstanding 
this  comparatively  large  number  of  synagogues, 
certain  districts  of  New  York  have  80  per  cent  of 
their  Jewish  inhabitants  unaffiliated  with  any  place 
of  worship,  (hough  in  Brooklyn  the  proportion  has 
sunk  to  33.8  per  cent  (" Federation,"  Oct..  1905). 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  growth  of  the  lodge 
system,  of  which  the  details  given  in  the  statistical 
publication  of  the  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
of  18H0  may  be  compared  with  those  given  in  the 
"American  Jewish  Year  Book."  5062: 


n 
Si 

t 

I 

II 

1 88(1 

7 

Xti 

22.814 

nui 

317 

Iude|iendent  Ordti  free  Si  hik  of  Israel 

|KS0 

'•» 

Sri 

8.804 

imi 

1(41 

1X»> 

5 

m 

laoim 

ISKII 

70 

Improved  Order  Free  Sons  of  Israel. 

Hii 

"i 

« 

2.479 

Independent  Order  sons  of  Benjamin 

l»ii) 

IS* 

270 

Miscellaneous  :  In  1880  there  were  fifteen  Jew- 
ish periodicals  published  in  the  United  States;  in 
1904  there  were  eighty-two.  as  well  as  thirteen  year 
books  or  occasional  publications.  Of  the  14,448 
persons  mentioned  in  "  Who's  Who  in  America."  169 
were  of  Jewish  race,  about  the  proper  proportion  of 
the  native  Jews. 

Investigation  has  established  that  the  fertility 
of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  Is  greater  than 
that  of  other  creeds  and  nationalities.  Thus  it 
was  found  by  an  investigation  in  New  York  that 
whereas  the  average  number  of  children  in  Protes- 
tant families  was  1.85  and  in  Roman  Catholic  2  03. 
in  Jewish  families  it  was  2.54  ("Federation,"  New 
York,  June,  1908,  p.  34).  Against  all  other  expe- 
rience, it  was  found  thai  Jewish  families  with  domes- 
tics have  a  higher  average  of  children  than  those 
without  servants.  This  had  been  previously  ob- 
served by  J.  S.  Billings  ("Vital  Statistics  of  the 
Jews  of  the  United  Slates."  p.  17).  In  one  partic- 
ular ward  of  New  York  the  Jewish  families  were 
superior  in  fecundity  to  all  others,  with  an  average 
of  2.9.    There  is  clearly  no  nice  suicide  among  Jews. 

Besides  being  very  fecund,  their  marriage-rate  is 
excessively  high,  because  of  the  large  proportion  of 
nubile  persons  arriving  in  the  United  States,  yet  there 
is  great  inequality  of  t  he  sexes  owing  to  the  fact  that 
between  the  years  1NS4  anil  1905  342.300  men  have 
arrived,  as  compared  with  221,247  women.  It  is  said 
that  intermarriage  is  occurring  in  order  to  supply  the 
deficiency;  yet  of  9,068  New  York  Jewish  families 
investigated  by  the  Federation  of  Churches  inter- 
marriage was  reported  In  the  case  of  only  78,  less 
than  one  per  cent. 

Some  remarkable  results  have  been  reached  as  to 
the  low  death-rate  of  tin-  Jews  in  the  United  States. 

In  1890  J.  S.  Billings  investigated  the 

Death-  death-rate  of  nearly  12, 000  Jews,  and 
Rate.  found  it  as  low  as  7. 1 1—  in  the  Eastern 
States  6.29.  In  1895  the  death  rate  of 
Russian  Jews  in  Boston  was  only  6.09.  These  rates 
probably  refer  either  to  the  well-nourished  families 
investigated  by  Dr.  Billings,  or  to  the  vigorous  im- 
migrants of  the  most  viable  ages — between  twenty- 
nvcand  forty-live— among  whom  in  an  ordinary  pop- 
ulation the  death  rate  would  lie  even  less,  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  while  Russian  Jews  at 
Boston  in  1895  had  a  death  rate  of  only  6.09,  their 
children  died  on  an  average  at  t  he  rate  of  15.95.  This 
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Is  about  I  lie  nomiul  death-rate  in  the  most  congested 
districts,  and  it  would  be  safe  to  take  the  average 
dcath-ratcof  the  Jewsof  the  United  States  at  14,  that 
lor  t  he  whole  population.  In  (he  year  190*)  the  death- 
rate  of  the  ninth  ward  in  Chicago  (an  almost  entirely 
Jewish  ward)  was  only  11.99. 

It  has  been  observed  that  American  Jews,  even  when 
Immigrant*,  are  taller  than  the  average  of  the  Jewish 
population  of  the  countries  whence  they  come,  the 
average  for  New  York  city  being  164.5  cm.  as  against 
102.0  cm.  for  Russia  audGalicia  (see  Stati  he). 

Bibliography  :  StatMicM  of  the  Jetnof  the  United  State*. 
New  York,  lssii;  Annual  He%»irl*  of  tin  fommimoner- 
Uencial  of  Immigration,  Wiuhluirtoii.  |ttt»  4 :  American 
Jewirh  Year  Book.  1W.II>  5;  Animal  Itrimrl*  ot  United  He- 
l>rcw(hantiea,Sew  York.  ISM  lHfi;  W.  tjtlilluw.  lu  Jewish 
Cliaritu.  May,  1WB;  J.  MurkcnK,  Hchreics  in  America.  New 
York.lfSS;  J.  K.  Blllliur*,  Vital  Statistic*  of  the  JruisJt  Itaec 
in  the  United  State*,  in  hZeventh  ft  urn*  Bulletin.  So.  19. 
1NUI;  Bernhelmor.  The  Hwmtan  Jew.  I'lilladtapbla,  Ho",:  F. 
A.  IlliRliee,  ethnic  Potior*  in  the.  I 'ovulation  of  Boston, 
New  York.  IMCt;  Hull  Hou»e  Maim  and  Pafter*.  Button. 
IHB5;  T.J.  J  nni"*,  Socloloau  of  a  Kr  «'  York  City  Block.  New 
York.  1WH;  Jewish  Colonic*  of  iNVw  Jersey.  Camden,  Ittll  ; 
M.  H.  w/IIMI,  Kmi'loument  of  Women  in  the  Clothing 
Trade.  New  York,  HUB;  It.  A.  Woods,  Tlie  City  Wilderness, 
Boston.  1MX;  Idem,  American*  in  I'roeem.  tomUm.  1WK;  M. 
rishht-n^J/(<^ri(i/«  for  the  Anlhroimloyy  of  II  este rn  Jew*, 

UNITED   STATES  OF  COLOMBIA.  See 

SOI  Til  AND  CENTRAL  AmKHICA. 

UNITED  SYNAGOGUE :  A  l>o.ly  composed 
of  sixteen  synagogues  in  London,  England,  consti- 
tuted in  1870  by  Act  of  Parliament  (33  and  34  Vic- 
toria, cap.  116).  Originally  the  "city  "  synagogues, 
as  the  Jewish  |  laces  of  worship  within  the  borders 
of  the  city  of  Lot. don  were  called,  were  independent 
of  one  another,  and  each  one  had  its  own  chief  rabbi 
and  c  harity  organization.  This  led  to  considerable 
duplication  of  charity.  In  1802  Solomon  Herschell 
was  appointed  chief  rabbi  of  the  Great  and  Hambro' 
synagogues;  and  shortly  nfter  his  accession  to  office 
he  induced  the  three  German  congregations  to  come 
loan  agreement  for  charitable  purposes.  This  agree- 
ment  continued  in  force  until  the  year  1834,  when  a 
new  compact  was  made  and  the  scope  of  action  was 
enlarged.  The  Great  Synagogue  agreed  to  contrib- 
ute one  half,  and  the  Hambro'  and  New  synagogues 
one  quarte  r  each,  toward  general  and  communal 
expenditure,  both  charitable  and  religious. 

The  migration  of  Jews  westward,  however,  made 
the  continued  force  of  thisagrecment  impracticable; 
and  the  late  Chief  Rabbi  N.  M.  Adler  suggested  an 
amalgamation  of  the  three  synagogues  and  the  Cen- 
tral and  Hayswatcr  synagogues  in  the  western  part 
of  London.  The  project  was  taken  up  by  Lionel 
L.  Cohen,  who  energetically  championed  it ;  and  a 
union  was  agreed  to  April  19,  1808.  The  consoli- 
dation was  further  strengthened  and  legalised  by 
the  passing  of  an  "Act  for  Confirming!!.  Scheme  for 
the  Charity  Commissioners  for  the  Jewish  United 
Synagogues."  which  received  the  royal  assent  July 
14.  1870.  The  Borough  Synagogue,  in  the  south 
of  London,  entered  the  union  in  1873;  ami  the  North 
London  Synagogue  in  1878.  The  other  nine  syna 
gogncs  have  been  built  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tin- 
ted Synagogue.  The  first  secretary  of  the  United 
Synagogue  was  Dr.  A.  Asher.  Subsequently  another 
act  was  passed  lor  the  definition  of  the  rights  of  the 
chief  rabbi  and  the  bet  din  and  ol  the  powers  of 
the  chief  rabbi. 


Each  constituent  synagogue  controls  its  own  sur- 
plus (if  any),  ami  pays  40  per  cent  of  its  income 
from  seat  rentals  for  communal  purposes.  In  1904 
a  scheme  providing  for  "Associate  Synagogues" 
was  adopted,  whereby  synagogues  in  poorer  neigh- 
borhoods might  enter  the  union  without  assuming 
nil  the  burdens  of  the  fully  constituent  synagogues. 
The  first  synagogue  to  enter  on  such  terms  was  the 
South-East  London  Synagogue. 

The  United  Synagogue  is  governed  by  a  council 
c  onstituted  of :  (a)  life-membersand  certain  officials; 
(b)  the  wardens  of  the  constituent  synagogues  for 
the  time  being;  (<•)  a  certain  number  of  represent- 
atives according  to  the  number  of  members  of 
the  constituent  synagogues,  one  in  each  case  being 
the  financial  representative  who  acts  as  treasurer. 
The  total  number  of  members  of  the  council  is  150. 
Lord  Rothschild  is  (1905)  the  president. 

J.  L  L.  B. 

UNIVEBS  ISRAELITE,  L\  See  Per iodic als. 

UNIVERSITIES  :  Places  of  higher  and  liberal 
learning,  so  called  from  the  Latin  word  "univer- 
sities, "  signifying  an  association  or  a  corporation. 
There  are  traditions  of  the  connection  of  Jews  with 
the  medieval  universities  of  Salerno  and  Montpellier 
(see  Mkdicine)  and  with  that  of  Oxford.  No  Jew- 
ish names  are  connected  with  the  development  either 
of  the  southern  (Bologna)  or  the  northern  (Paris) 
type  of  university  from  the  twelfth  century  onward. 
A  degree  or  right  to  teach  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  feudal  tenure;  and  the  acceptance  of  a 
degree  was  always  accompanied  by  payment  of 
homage  to  the  rector  or  councilor.  Such  homage 
involved  the  recital  of  Christian  formulas,  which 
Jews  could  not  recite.  Besides  this  the  twenty- 
fourth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Basel  (1434) distinctly 
prevented  Jews  from  taking  any  academic  degree. 

A  distinction,  however,  is  to  Ik;  made  between  the 
faculties  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  law  and  that 
of  medicine.    Jews  would  naturally 

Medical     not  study  in  the  first  of  these,  and 

Degree*,  they  could  scarcely  work  at  medieval 
law,  which  was  as  much  canonical  as 
civil,  while  the  philosophical  faculty  was  mainly  ft 
development  of  the  Christian  metaphysics  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  But  Jews  a|>|Ki»r  to  have  studied,  and  even 
to  have  taught,  in  the  medical  faculty ;  thus,  Elijah 
Delmeiligo  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Padua  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  late  as  1700  the 
universities  of  Rostock  and  Wittenberg  counseled 
the  Christians  against  employing  Jewish  physicians, 
who  probably  practised  without  taking  a  dcirree. 
Most  of  the  Jewish  doctors  whose  academic  training 
can  be  traces!  received  such  training  at.  I'adiui. 

With  the  revival  of  learning,  scholars  of  Jewish 
birth,  mainly  those  who  accepted  baptism,  were 
Utilised  for  the  c  hairs  of  Hebrew  in  the  various  uni- 
versities, as  in  the  case  of  TrEMELLIUS  at  Cam- 
bridge, etc.  This  practise  was  continued  almost 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  spread  to  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  Semitic  languages,  in  which  Jews, 
from  their  proficienc  y  in  Hebrew,  have  a  large  op- 
portunity. 

In  Holland  rigid  restrict  ions  on  university  training 
do  not  seem  to  have  existed,  though  there  were  few- 
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names  of  Jewish  students  recorded  till  the  nineteenth 
century.  So,  too,  in  Austria,  the  toleration  edict  of 
Joseph  II.  plainly  declared  that  there  was  no  ex- 
press law  against  the  admittance  of  Jews  into  the 
Austrian  universities;  but  the  faet  of  its  heing  thus 
mentioned  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  admission 
had  cither  not  taken  place  or  was  extremely  rare. 
In  France  the  Revolution  opened  the  higher  sc1hh>Is 
of  learning  to  the  Jews;  hut  iu  England  they  shared 
the  disabilities  of  all  dissenters,  and  were  prevented 
from  taking  degrees.  Thus,  Professor  Sylvester, 
though  second  wrangler  in  the  mathematical  tripos 
at  the  I'niversity  of  Cambridge  iu  1887,  did  not  ob- 
tain a  degree  there  till  1872,  after  the  passing  of  the 
University  Test  Act  (1871),  which  was  partly  caused 
by  the  attainment  of  the  senior  wrunglership  by 
Numn  Hahtoo  in  18*19. 

The  Jews  of  the  various  German  states  were  mostly 
debarred  from  participation  in  university  education 
till  the  nineteenth  century,  though  exceptions  were 
occasionally  made  for  Jewish  medical  students.  In 
Prussia  the  first  Jewish  student  at  a 
Germany,  uuiversity  was  Tobias  Cohen,  whom 
the  Grand  Elector  allowed  to  study 
medicine  at  Frankfort  on-the Oder  in  1675.  After 
the  Mcndelssohnian  period  many  Jewish  students 
began  to  attend  the  universities,  but  soon  found  that 
any  university  career  was  closed  to  them  lltlltHltllOJ 
were  willing  to  submit  to  baptism.  The  Prussiau 
government  has  always  regarded  the  universities 
as  especially  connected  with  the  cidtural  side  of 
the  state  organization  and,  therefore,  as  bound  up 
with  the  iutcrestsof  the  Protestant  Church.  Hence, 
from  the  times  of  Ganz  ami  Renfey  down  to  those 
of  Kronecker  and  Ilirschfeld,  the  majority  of 
capable  students  who  desired  to  pursue  a  university 
career  found  it  necessary  to  become  baptized.  In 
Austria  a  very  similar  state  of  affairs  existed,  as  is 
shown  by  the  cases  of  Mussafia  and  Budinger.  Iu 
the  sixties  and  seventies  no  discrimination  took 
place,  but  with  the  rise  of  anti-Semitism  Jewish 
students  suffered  various  disabilities  which  caused 
them  to  form  special  clubs  (see  Zionism). 

Notwithstanding  these  quasi  disabilities,  Jewish 
students  have  thronged  to  the  universities  in  excep- 
tional numlHTs,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying statistics.  A  comparison  with  the  other 
creeds  may  |>erhaps  Is-st  be  made  in  Prussia,  where 
the  Protcs'tauts  had  8.37,  the  Catholics  6  61,  and  the 
Jews  54.75  per  10,000  attending  the  universities  in 
1902-8.  In  Austria  the  proportion  of  Jewish  among 
other  students  indicates  the  same  condition: 

Number  ok  Students  ok  Dikkekent  Faiths  at 
the  Al'STIIIAN  Univeksitiks  in  1902. 


Number.    IVr  t'eau 


c«u...|ir   3>.:iv»  7.i ; 

Gnat   Li*  |  4.4 

Pr..t.*lam    1.2SR  3.3 

JewMi   5.779  18.6 

ToUta.   34.SW  IU0.U 


That  the  proportion  in  Prussia  has  not  considera- 
bly Increased  during  the  last  few  years  is  borne  out 


by  the  detailed  list  of  studcutsatteudiug  the  Prussian 
universities: 


Nl'MllKK  OK  CHRISTIAN  AND  JEWISH  STUDENTS  IN 
TIIK  PRUSSIAN  UNIVERSITIES. 
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The  numbers  of  Jews  attending  the  Austrian  uni- 
versities may  also  be  given  here: 

Jewish  Students  at  the  Austrian  I'xivEnsmEs 
Dt  niNo  the  Summer  ok  1902. 


Vienna   1,423     l.emi»nr   «S3 

Uruz   »      Cniwm   100 

Innabruek   2     Caternowiiz   9117 

Pnwn  merman)   84S  .  

Pnxruu  ( Bohemian ) . . . .  70  Total   2,728 

There  are  special  conditions  which  would  Men  to 
prevent  any  large  attendance  of  Jewish  students  at 
the  Russian  universities,  their  percentages  being 
limited  to  3  per  cent  of  the  whole  body  of  students 
at  Odessa  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  5  per  cent  in  the 
Pale.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty  years  shows  that  these  proportions  were 
largely  exceeded,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
table 


PeUCENTAOE  OK  JEWISH  STUDENTS  TO  TOTAL 

Numkek  (Russia). 
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Kiev  

M 
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To  the  above  details  it  may  be  added  that  at  Co- 
lumbia I'niversity,  New  York,  in  1903,  out  of  900 
students  whose  creeds  were  investigated.  6.9  per  cent 
declared  themselves  Jews,  whereas  no  less  than  1,900 
students  out  of  the  2. 100  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  1903  were  Jewish,  and  at  the  Nor- 
mal College  of  that  city  75  percent  of  its  students 
were  Jewish. 

For  Prussia  elaborate  details  are  given  by  Thon 
and  Ruppin.  showing  a  distinct  diversion  of  tend- 
ency from  the  medical  to  the  juridical  faculty. 
Thus  in  1MS6-87  there  were  185  students  of  law  and 
698  of  medicine,  whereas  iu  1902-8  there  were  459 
studying  law.  and  only  369  studying  medicine.  The 
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percentage of  Jews among  the  law  students  remained 
practically  I  lie  same  at  1*  per  cent,  whereas  tlmt  of 
medicnl  students  declined  from  19.6 to  15.  In  philo- 
sophical faculties  a  rise  in  numbers  look  plaee  from 
240  in  1808-99  to  3!)-.'  in  \W2  -3.  In  the  latter  year 
Jews  formed  •1.5  per  cent  of  the  students  devoted  to 
philosophy ,  5  K of  mathematicians.  2.9 of  economists, 
II  of  pharmacy,  and  2(5.0  of  dentistry. 

The  numlM'rsof  professors  of  the  Jewish  faith  are 
rarely  given  authoritatively.  Servi  recorded  that 
in  Italy  in  18117  there  were  seventeen  Jewish  pro 
feasors  at  the  Itidian  universities  ("  Statistica  dcgli 
Israeliti."  p.  208).  About  1*80  it  was 
Professors,  said  that  there  were  six  ordinary  and 
twenty  extraordinary  professorships 
ami  twenty-nine  readerships  held  by  Jews  at  Merlin 
University,  as  compared  with  sixty-one,  fifty  three, 
ami  fifty-seven  respectively  by  Christians.  Breslau 
records  that  there  were  seventy  Jewish  professors  in 
German  universities  out  of  a  total  of  1,800.  about 
the  usual  proportion  ("Zur  Judcnfrnge."  p.  IT.  Ber- 
lin, 1880).  About  the  same  time  six  of  the  259  chairs 
in  the  English  universities  were  held  by  Jews.  In 
1003  it  was  declared  that  the  University  of  Munich 
hail  ninety-nine  Catholic,  eighty-seven  Protestant, 
and  seventeen  Jewish  profeasors  ami  privat-docents; 
Wurzhurg  had  thirty -eight  Catholic,  fifty  Prot- 
estant, and  one  Jewish  privat-docents;  while  Er- 
langen  had  twelve  Catholic,  fifty-three  Protestant, 
and  two  Jewish  professors  (Blocli's  "  Wochcn- 
schrift."  July  4,  1003).  At  Strasburg  there  were  six 
Jewish  professors  (/A.  Oct.  31,  1002).  The  only  pro- 
fessing Jews  who  have  ever  held  the  rectorship  of  a 
Prussian  university  are  Prof.  Ilosnnes  of  Hreslau 
and  Prof.  Julius  Bernstein  of  Halle.  Lazarus  was 
rec  tor  at  Bern;  Oomperz  at  Vienna;  Ilalberg  at 
Czcrnowitz;  and  Zucker  in  Prague. 

BlMJOOBAMIT:  Jiieohm  Jrwi-h  StnlMitn.  j>.  «T ;  Itupnln.  Jit 

SB:  Tlum  and Itiippln.  Ihr 


■ten  ih  r  OtacmiMrt, 


Auitii  tiarJmden  am  f^srrlrMnrciva  in  Pmi&en,  H.r- 
liu.  1WH;  Zcittchrift  fdrJOdiKhc  ShUMik,  peualra.  IBB. 

UNLEAVENED  BREAD.    Sc.-  Mazz  vii. 

UNNA,  PAUL  GERSON:  Ocrman  physician 
and  dermatologist ;  born  at  Hamburg  .Sept.  8.  1850, 
son  of  Moritz  Adolph  Unna;  educated  at.  the  uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg,  l.eipsie,  and  Strasburg 
(M  I).  1N75*.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
Franco  Prussian  war.  in  whic  h  he  served  as  a  pri- 
vate. After  graduation  he  la-came assistant  to  Wul- 
deycr  at  Strasburg.  and  in  the  following  year  he 
returned  to  Hamburg  and  established  a  practise. 
During  IS77  he  was  assistant  at  the-  general  hospital 
in  that  city.  In  1NX1  he  became  interested  in  der- 
matology, and  opened  a  private  hospital  forskin- 
diseases;  and  in  INN  I  he  gave  up  his  general  practise 
.  and  founded  the  well-known  hospital  for  skin-dis- 
eases at  EinislitUtel  near  Hamburg.  This  he  en- 
larged in  18.N7  by  adding  a  laln>ralory,  which  soon 
became  the  cente  r  for  dermatological  researches  in 
Ocrmany. 

Unna  is  an  untiring  worker;  he  has  written  over 
one  hundred  essays  in  all  fields  of  medicine  and 
many  standard  works  on  his  specialty.  In  1NS2  he 
founded  the  semimonthly  "  Monatslicfte  fur  Prak- 
lische  Dcrmatologic."    He  is  collaborator  for  der- 


matology on  Eulcnburg's  "  Uealencyklopflelie  der 
Oesainnit.cn  Hc  ilkunde  " ,  on  Baiimgarten's  "  Jahres- 
bericht  Qber  die  Fortschrilte  in  der  Ix-hrc  von 
den  Pathogenen  Mikroorganismen " .  and  on  Vir- 
chow-Hirsch  s  "  JahreslMricht  liber  die  Fortschrilte 
uud  Leistnngen  in  der  Medizin." 

Among  Unna's  publications  may  lie  mentioned: 
"Kuno  Fischer  tind  das  Gewisscn,"  in  "Zeitschrift 
f It r  Vfilkerpsyehologie  und  Spraehwissenschafi." 
1875.  ix. ;  "Anatomic  der  Haut."  in  Ziemsscn's 
"Hatidhuch  der  Allgemeinen  Thempie."  1NN>; 
"  Histopathologic  der  Haul."  in  supplement  to  Orth's 
"Speziellc  Pathologic,"  1804,  and"  AllgeineiueTher- 
apie  der  Haut,"  180*.  All  three  are  standard  works. 
He  publishes  the  "  Histologischer  Atlas  zur  Patho- 
logic der  Haut,"  and.  together  with  Morris,  Bender, 
and  Duhring,  Hie  "  Internatioualer  Atlas  Selteuer 
Hautkrankheiten." 

lllBUOORArilY  ;  Hirwh.  HU-v  Lri:  I'mret,  /lie»fJ.  T.rx. 

%.  F.  T.  II. 


See  Mahuiaoe  Ckkemo 

NIKS, 

UR:  A  locality  mentioned  four  times  in  the  Bible 
(lieu.  xi.  28,  31;  xv.  7-;  Neb.  Ix. 7)  with  the  eiualifi- 
cation  D*"1C*3  (=  "of  the  Kasdim,"  or  Clialciees). 
and  described  as  the  original  home  of  Abram.  Mod- 
ern scholars,  with  few  exceptions,  arc  agreed  that 
Ur  is  identical  with  the  mound  of  ruins  in  southern 
Babyknta  on  the  right  bank  of  the-  Euphrates, 
known  as  Al-Mukair  or  Al-Mughair.  This  was 
an  ancient  seat  of  lunar  worship;  and  it  was 
dominant  as  a  political  center  as  early  as  3000  n.c. 
Those;  scholars  who  incline  to  establish  a  connection 
between  moon-worship  ("Sin  M  •=  "  moon  ")  and  the 
monotheism  of  Israel  ("Sinai'")  find  a  corroboration 
of  their  theory  in  the  fact  that  Abram 'soriginnl  home 
was  Hie  seat  of  the  worship  of  Sin  (com p.  Jensen 
in  "Zeitschrift  fur  Assvriologie,"  xi.  208  tt  »,,,.). 

E.  O.  II. 

URANIA  :  Daughtcrof  Abraham  I  he  Prec  entor, 
of  Worms,  who  herself  acted  as  precentor  in  the 
women's  synagogue;  in  that  city  before  1275.  Sec 

Saobbin. 

A.  F.  I..  C. 

URBINO :  Italian  city;  capital  of  the  province 
of  Pesaro  e  Urbino.  originally  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  and  laler  a  portion  of  the  Stales  of 
the  Church.  Jews  se-em  to  have  reside  d  in  the  city 
as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  Abraham  Aiu  - 
i.afia  having  sojourned  there;  but  e  xisting  docu- 
ments make  no  mention  of  them  until  the  follow- 
ing century,  in  the  first  decades  of  which  a  ce  rtain 
.Maestro  Daniclc  went  from  Vitcrbo  to  Urbino,  where 
lie  opened  a  loan -office.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
same  century  his  son  Isaac'  received  privileges  from 
Count  Antonio.  During  the  following  century  the 
Urbino  Jewa  increased  in  prosperity;  but  their  gain 

in  numbers  was  small.    The  privilege  of  lending 
money  at  interest  was  reserved  to  the-  descendants 
of  Maestro  Daniclc.    Other  Jews  who 
Maestro     wished  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
Daniele.     business  wen-  obliged  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  rulers  and  the  privi- 
leged families.    In  1430  Sabbat uecio  di  Alleuzzo,  a 
Jew  of  Kceanatt,  was  obliged  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
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mcnt  of  u  yearly  tax  of  500  scudi  to  thine  families 
before  he  was  allowed  to  open  a  banking-house 
in  I* rhino.  With  these  exceptions,  the  city  con- 
tained only  a  few  .lews,  who  were  either  physieinns 
or  were  engaged  in  the  humbler  branches  of  trade. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Jews  of  Urbino  were  permitted  to  buy,  hold,  ami 
sell  real  estate;  to  deal  in  metals  and  paper,  ami  to 
follow  the  trades  of  tailoring  and  tanning;  to  reside 
in  all  portions  of  the  city;  and  to  employ  Christian 
servants.  They  were,  however,  subject  to  special 
taxation,  for  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  taxes  and 
the  "impost  of  the  Marches."  levied  on  all  the  Jews 
of  those  districts,  the  money -lenders  paid  a  separate 
tax.  though  one  of  them.  Solomon  of  L'rbino,  stood 
high  in  the  favor  of  Duke  Frederick. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  anil  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  the  Jews  became  the 
objects  of  popular  persecution.  In  the  year  1468  a 
Montr  nt  PiktA  was  established  in  opposition  to 
them ;  but  as  it  loaned  money  to  the  very  poor  only, 
ami  allowed  but  4  florins  every  six  months  to  each 
person,  the  Jews  still  maintained  their  banks,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  century  they  obtained  from  Guielo 
Uhnlelo  a  ratification  of  their  former  privileges.  8o 
great  was  their  increase  in  numbers  and  influence, 
moreover,  that  in  1507  an  effort  was  made  to  check 
them.  The  sale  of  pledges  outside  the  city  was  for- 
bidden; and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  revise 
and  limit  their  prerogatives.  Then  Itegan  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  scries  of  decrees  against  them,  which, 
however,  being  issued  merely  to  conciliate  the  papal 
see.  produced  little  effect.  On  May  20,  1508,  Duke 
Francesco  Maria  annulled  all  the  privileges  granted 
by  his  predecessors,  and  forltade  the  Jews  to  acquire 
real  estate  or  to  act  as  bankers.  He  compelled  them 
Xt>  restore  without  interest  all  pledges  in  their  pos- 
session, to  wear  tin-  Baook  (which  consisted  of  n 
yellow  cap  for  men  and  a  yellow  veil  for  women), 
and  to  purchase  food  in  the  evening  only. 

Shortly  afterward  the  Jews,  who  then  numbered 
aliout  500,  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode  in  a 
se|iarate  quarter,  known  as  the  "Androne  dclle 
Giudei,"  and  were  forbidden  to  employ  Christians 
as  servants.  Despite  these  harsh  measures,  the 
Jewish  bankers  continued  to  prosper, 
The        increasing  both  in  numbers  and  in  in- 

Ohetto.  flueiice.  At  length,  in  1512.  the  munici- 
pal council  resumed  the  practise  of 
borrowing  money  from  them,  ami  sometimes,  as  in 
1571,  even  pledged  to  them  articles  received  from 
tin?  montc  di  plelA.  In  1508,  however,  n  new  de- 
cree was  issued  against  lending  money  j  but  an  edict 
published  by  tin;  duke  in  the  following  year  men- 
tions the  Jews  of  U rhino,  "  who  conduct  loan  estab- 
lishments." and  laws  enacted  in  the  same  year  also 
allude  to  them. 

In  1520  Solomon  Moi.ko  was  brought  from  An- 
cona  to  Urbino  by  the  duke,  who  sought  to  shield 
him  from  the  consequences  of  a  dispute  in  which 
this  protege  had  been  involved  in  the  market -place 
of  l'rbino.  A  Jew  named  Moses  was  for  many 
years  the  municipal  physician  of  l'rbino;  and  the 
court  of  Guido  Ubaldo  contained  many  Jewish 
courtiers,  who  were  treated  as  the  equals  of  their 
Christian  confreres,  although  they  were  so  unpopu- 


lar with  the  people  that  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
mulgate special  decrees  for  their  protection  (1549- 
1624). 

In  1556  Guido  Ubaldo  offered  Bsylum  in  his  ter 
ritories.  especially  at  Pesaro,  to  the  Maranos  who 
had  Med  from  A  neon  u  on  account  of  the  persecutions 
there,  hoping  thus  to  attract  to  Pesaro  the  commerce 
at  the  East.  When,  however,  he  saw  that  his  hopes 
were  vain,  he  expelled  the  refugees  in  June.  1558. 
For  the  same  reason  he  welcomed  the  Jew  s  banished 
from  tbe  Pontifical  States  in  1509,  only  to  drive 
them  out  iu  March.  1570,  at  the  instance  of  Pius  V. ; 
and  when  some  ventured  to  return,  he  banished 

!  them  a  third  time  (Aug.  16.  1571). 

l'rbino  then  entered  upon  a  pcriml  of  financial 
decay  ;  and  the  Jews  began  to  leave  the  city.  The 
condition  of  those1  who  remained  became  worse-  and 
worse;  and  the  taxes  levied  upon  them  were  grad- 
ually  discontinued.  At  length,  through  the  abdica 
tion  of  Francesco  Maria  II.  della  Hovere  in  1627. 

I  the  duchy  of  l'rbino  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
pope,  thus  precipitating  the  dissolution  of  the  Jew- 
ish community.  In  1718  the  number  of  its  mcmlicrs 
was  reduced  to  200,  almost  all  Is  ing  so  sunk  in  pov- 
erty that  they  petitioned  the  pope  to  exempt  them 
from  contributing  toward  the  payment  of  the  debts 
of  the  Homan  Jews,  reminding  him  that  on  a  former 
occasion,  had  he  not  extended  aid  to  them,  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  city  and  seek 
their  fortunes  elsewhere.  The  history  of  the  Jews 
of  I'rbiuo  at  that  period  was  identical  with  that 
of  their  coreligionists  throughout  the  Pontifical 
States.  They  obtained  civic  equality  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution,  but  lost  it  at  the  restoration, 
receiving  It  again  when  the  Marches  were  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Itnly  (1866).  The  synagogue 
of  Urbino  was  owned  partly  by  Catholics  until  1851, 
when  it  was  acquired  by  the  Jews,  and,  later,  was 
restored  and  beautified.  The  decay  of  the  community 
continued,  however,  until  in  the  year  1870  there 
were  but  181  Jews  iu  the  city,  while  in  1901  there 
were  only  92. 

Among  the  noted  rabbis  of  Urbino  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  Solomon  b.  Abraham  b.  Solo- 
mon (15th  and  16th  cents.);  Samuel  b. 
Rabbis.     Abraham  Corcos,  Ephrnim  Mahalaleel 
Porto,  Zechariah  b.  Ephrnim  Porto, 
Solomon  b.  Moses  Roccn,  Jedidiah  b.  He/ekiah  Saba' 
(17th  cent.);  Je  didiah  Hayvim  Ouglielmi(18th cent.); 
Mattithiah  Nisaim  b.  Jacob  Israe  l  Tend  (18th  and 
10th  cents.);  and  Isaac  Joseph  Cinge.li  (19th  ce  nt  ). 

.  BtBi.tiMiRArilT  :  Ravi,  tn  Kfturaturr  Inmrlitit,  187U.  ]>.  312; 
VagHst**tn  ami  KUtrer,  Ur*rh.  itrv  Juitrn  in  /{urn,  II.  IH.  IDS; 
Berliner'*  Maanzin,  nil.  89»:  <;u<lem»nn.  OVw/i.  II.  179; 
(.lilu,  lifwh.  2il  ed..  Ix.  3S«  ft  »•;..  IWI  rt  «r<;..  -VS:  II.  K.  J. 
xvl.  (II  ft  nil.,  xx.  4?  ft  if  it.:  Jimepli  tia-Kohen,  'Kmrk  ha- 
JlriAei,  hi.  Wiener,  ii.  ten;  I,u«tatm,  lhinrhitrl  Kbrti  lit  f'r- 
lihu,  net!'  Etii  litirnlr. 

i>.  U.  c. 

URBINO :  Italian  family,  originating  in  the  city 
of  the  same  name.  The  following  important  mem- 
ber* are-  cile-el  iu  chroneilogical  etreler: 

Solomon  d'TJrbino :  Lived  at  Urbino  in  the  earl  J 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  Duke  Frederick,  anil  wrote  astnnll  work 
entitled  "  Y.feh  Nof." 

Isaac  Saba'  d'TJrbino:  Son  of  Solomon  d'Ur- 
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bino;  mentioned  by  Moses  Hieti  in  bis  "  Mikdash 
Me  at  '*  (ed.  Goldenthal,  p.  108b). 

Solomon  b.  Abraham  b.  Solomon  d'XTrbino: 
Flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  t lie  fifteenth  century 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  In  1500  lie 
completed  his  "Ohel  Mo  id."  a  work  on  Hebrew 
synonyms,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  teacher  Oha- 
diali.  This  book  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1548.  and 
reprinted  by  Willheinier  with  notes  by  Heidenheitn 
and  Dukes.  Vienna,  1881;  the  "  Yctad  ha-Ohel," 
Isaac  Bcrechiah  Canton's  commentary  on  it,  has  re- 
mained in  manuscript. 

Joseph  Baruch  b.  Zechariah  Jedidiah  d'XTr- 
bino: Lived  in  the  seventeenth  century  at  Mantua. 
Modena,  and  Busseto.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
"Miz.mor  Shir  Yedidot  u-Benot  ha  Shir"  (Mautna, 
1659),  a  collection  of  poems  on  various  subjects. 
He  gave  his  approbation  to  a  decision  of  Hananiah 
Shullam  ( Modena,  1686),  and  made  a  Hebrew  transla- 
tion of  an  Italian  work  on  astronomy,  which,  how- 
ever, has  not  lieen  printed.  He  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Joseph  Baruch  d'l'rbino  wboowned  Codex 
Oxon.  911,  and  perhaps  with  Joseph  Baruch  b.  Zera- 
biah  Urbino  of  Busseto,  who  possessed  Codex  Oxon. 
848. 

Moses  J ■n:l ah  b.  Isaac  d'Urbino :  Flourished 
at  Aneona  in  the  seventeenth  century.    He  is  men 
tioned  by  Abraham  Solomon  Grazianoin  his  annota- 
tions and  novella'  on  the  Shulhan  Aruk  (iii.  808  of 
the  manuscript). 

Jedidiah  Zechariah  d'Urbino:  Nephew  of 
Jehicl  Trabotti;  lived  at  Pesaro  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  manuscript  vol- 
ume  of  responsa:  and  a  responsum  of  his  is  cited  in 
the  "  Shemesh  Zcdakah  "  (ii.  24)  of  Samson  Morpurgo. 

Isaac  d'Urbino :  Son  of  Jedidiah  d'Urbino; 
lived  at  Pi*aro  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Codex 
Montetiore  111  contains  oneof  his  letters  ("J.  Q.  It." 
xiv.  18SX 

Bihi.mmiraphv:  NepMJhlmndt.  Tolel'4  OtihAr  YinrntU  pp. 
1(17.  ITT.  210.  :«t:  Stelnwlinelilcr,  <<if.  limit,  rote.  15W.  2W1 ; 
Mortar*.  Imilcf,  p.  «7:  FQrrt.  /MM.  Jud.  111.  161. 

i>.  u.  c. 

URI.     Sec  SwiT7.Kni.ASO. 

URI  BEN  DAVID  BEN  MOSES  Cvn^N?) : 
Great-grandson  of  Samuel  Edels  (MallaRSHA) ; 
rabbi  of  Pollno.  Lithuania,  and  chief  rabbi  of  the 
district;  nourished  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  wnsthe  author  of  "Or Torah"  (Lublin. 
1672),  commentaries  and  sermons  on  the  Pentateuch  ; 
and  he  included  in  his  work  several  "pesbatim"  by 
his  great-grandfather. 

Biiii.H>i:r.«i-iiv  :  SMnsrhnetdpr,  C,it.  limit.  ro|.  aw.':  Km-nn. 
Kinrurt  luiurt,  p.  tB;  SU-rnlnTB,  Urmh.  dtr  JmUu  In 
/'•iff  n,  p.  l*r>. 

k.  c.  S.  O. 

URI  PHOEBUS  BEN  AARON  HA-LEVI 

(known  also  as Uri  Witzenhausen):  Dutch  printer  . 
Imuh  at  Amsterdam  1623;  died  there  Jan.  27,  1715 
(not  at  Zolkicv  in  1718,  as  Stcinscbneider  records); 
son  of  Aaron  lia-l.t  vi,  hazzan  at  the  Neweh  Shalom 
Synagogue.  Amsterdam,  and  grandson  of  Moses  Uri 
ha- Levi,  founder  and  first  hakam  of  the  Spanish- 
Portuguese  congregation  in  that  city.  After  having 
first  worked  as  a  typesetter  for  Immuntiel  Ben  ve- 
nule, in  whose  establishment  he  printed  Pappen- 
Jieims  edition  of  the  "Mishle  Hakamim"  in  1656. 


Phoebus  opened  hii  establishment  of  his  own  in  1658 
ami  carried  on  business  as  a  printer  till  10so.  His 
imprint  was  a  ewer  and  two  fishes.  In  the  first 
year  he  printed  several  ls>oks.  among  them  a  prayer- 
book  of  the  German  ritual.  The  last  work  he  issued 
wasa  Sephardic  Mahzor.  completed  in  1689.  ( >f  more 
important  works  only  two  were  printed  by  Phoebus, 
the  Shulhan  'Antk.  H"*''™  Mishpat,  with  the 
commentary  "Sifte  Kohen  "  of  Shahbethai  ha-Kohen 
(1668), and  a  J  udiro-German  translation  of  the  Bible 
by  Jekutbiel  Blitz,  who  worked  as  a  corrector  in 
Phoebus'  printing-house.  In  1698  Phoebus  opened 
a  printing-house  at  Zolkiev,  and  there  printed  calen- 
darsand  ritual  and  Judieo-German  works  till  1705. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Uri  Phoebus  was  the 
author  of  the  evening  benediction  in  Juda-o-German 
(Amsterdam,  1677)  attributed  to  him;  and  he  can 
scarcely  have  written  the  rare  Spanish  work  "Me- 
moria  Para  os  Sitrios  Futures"  (ib.  Kislew  10.  5471 
=  Dec.,  1710),  which  was  printed  in  Portuguese  at 
the  expense  of  Moses  Levy  Maduro  under  "the  title 
•'Narracao  da  Vinda  dos  Jtidcos  Espnnh<*s  a  Am- 
sterdam "  (ib.  1768).  this  version  forming  the  basis  of 
the  Hebrew  translation  by  Isaac  ha-Kohcn  Belin- 
fante. 

Hi m  KKin  u'liv  :  FOntt.  /MM.  Juil.  lit.  «1:  sihiiwIiiwMw. 
H*hr.  /MM.  HI.  8:  litem,  rut.  /hull.  rote,  awt  el  si.-ln- 
wlmeliler  and  Camel.  Jtlttimhr  T}i\nniniuhlf,  In  Krseh  und 
(jriitwr.  Knr»r.  wvtlui]  II..  part       pp.  Hllleiuim,  In 

("tut null  Html  voir  lurarUlen  In  Xriltriaml,  lHUi.  So. 
l.'k'ilW:  Cardowi  de  Bethenrourt,  Amik'imut  iter  Jmlrn  te 
Amntrnlaiit,  pp.  10  rl  ktij..  Amsterdam,  IHH:  KayserllnR. 
/MM.  Etfi.-l'ort.-Jml.  p.  59. 

•i.  M.  Ski..— M.  K. 

URI  (ORI)  BEN  SIMEON:  Scholar  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  Ik.hi  at  Biel  (kS'3);  resided  at 
Safed.  He  made  an  abstract  of  a  manuscript  of 
1587.  giving  a  list  of  all  the  places  said  to  contain 
the  tombs  of  the  Patriarchs,  Prophets.  Amoraim, 
and  Tannaim.  to  which  he  added  descriptive  mate- 
rial gathered  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  travels, 
as  well  as  illustrations  of  various  graves.  To  this 
work,  which  appeared  in  Venice  in  1050  (  2d  ed. 
1699)  under  the  title  "Yihus  ha-Abot."  was  ap- 
pended a  description  of  a  calendar  compiled  by  him 
in  1575.  The  entire  work  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  Hottinger  under  the  title  "Cippi  Hebraici,  Gene- 
alogia  Palriarcharum  "  (Heidelberg.  1659;  2d  ed.  ib. 
1662);  anil  K.  Carmoly  later  translated  the  hook  into 
French  under  the  title  "Jichus  ha- Abut,  ou  Tom- 
beaux  lies  Patriarches."  and  published  it  in  his 
"  Itineraires  de  la  Terre  Salute  "  ("  Halikot  Ere?  Yis- 
rael"),  together  with  a  preface  and  twenty  seven 
illustrations  from  the  first  Venetian  edition.  The 
"Yihus  ha-Abot"  was  rendered  also  into  Jtnhen- 
German  by  an  unknown  translator,  lM<ing  published 
under  the  same  title  at  Wilna  in  1858. 

Uri  ben  Simeon  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  cal- 
endar ("luah")  covering  a  period  of  forty  years. 
This  work,  which  first  appeared  in  Venice  (1575), 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Jacob  Christmanu  of 
Heidelberg,  in  which  cily  it  was  published  in  1594"! 

BIM.IOARAPHT :  Zimz.  Ill  Thr  ftlurrary  of  Kenjamin  <>f  Tu- 
ileln,  pp.  -iT'.  2TH.  ln.t.-s  h  unit  h;  F..  Cnniwlv.  ItinSmtir*  <it 
I.r  IV TO  .won*,,  pp.  4ll»  m.  Bnwsete.  IK4T;  stelm»hm-ld*-r. 
Cut.  /{...«.  ml*.  558,  SIS.  SW  »»•>;  Bentarnh.  Ojpir  hn-Stfn. 
run.  p.  2SI. 

b.  r.  S-  o. 

URIAH,  URIJAH.-1.  Biblical  Data:  A 

Hittile;  husband  of  Bath-sheba,  and  one  of  Daviil's 
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picked  warriors.  The  scanty  Biblical  allusions  to 
him  are  of  value  as  illustrating  the  taboo  under 
which  warriors  were  constrained  to  abstain  from 
sexual  intercourse  (II  Sam.  xi.  7-15:  see  Schwally. 
"Kriegsaltertnmer,"  p.  48),  through  which  ciretim 
stance  David's  plan  tocover  his  illicit  relations  with 
Bath  shcha  was  frustrated.  Sent  back  to  camp. 
Uriah  was  placed,  by  David's  secret  orders,  "in  the 
forefront  of  the  hottest  battle,"  and  fell  at  the  siege 
of  Kabbah. 

Josephus  ("  Ant."  vii.  8,  $  1)  adds  many  embellish- 
ments to  the  account  of  the  death  of  Uriah,  declar- 
ing that  when  the  Ammonites  made  a  sortie  and  re 
pulsed  the  iM-siegers,  Uriah  remained  on  the  field 
with  a  few  others.  exposing  himself  to  danger  more 
than  all  his  comrades,  and  maintaining  his  position 
until  the  enemy  had  surrounded  the  little  band  of 
heroes  and  completely  destroyed  them. 

 In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Rabbis,  who 

naturally  could  not  admit  the  existence  of  any  flaw- 
in  David's  character,  regarded  Uriah  as  the  one  at 
fault.  They  claimed  that  he  had  defied  David, 
since,  when  the  king  commanded  him  to  go  home, 
he  replied,  "My  lord  Joab  is  encamped  in  the  open 
fields,"  thus  disregarding  the  royal  bidding  (Shab. 
56a:  Tos.  to  Kid.  43a,  above). 

3.  High  priest  during  the  reign  of  Aha*.  Ac- 
cording to  Isa.  viii.  2,  he  was  taken  as  a  faithful 
witness  by  Isaiah  when  the  prophet  married  the 
mother  of  Mahcr-shalal-hash-hnz.  II  Kings  xvi. 
10-16  states  that  Alia/,  sent  Uriah  the  !ern  of  an 
altar  seen  by  him  at  Damascus  after  the  conquest  of 
the  city  by  Tiglath-pileser,  directing  the  prophet  to 
erect  a  similar  one  in  the  Temple,  for  the  offering  of 
certain  sacrifices.  In  the  list  of  high  priests  given 
in  I  Chron.  v.  30-40  Uriah's  name  does  not  occur, 
although  it  is  interpolated  in  .losephua,  "  Aiit."  x. 
8.  Si  6- 

3.  Son  of  Shemaiah  of  Klrjath  jeniim;  a  prophet 
of  thareigu  of  Jehoiakim.  Like  Jeremiah,  in  foretell- 
ing the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Assyrians 
he  brought  upon  himself  the  anger  of  the  king  and 
the  princes.  In  fear  of  death  he  fled  to  Egypt, 
whereupon  Jehoiakim  sent  an  cmha&sy  headed  by 
Kinathan  b.  Achbor,  which  seized  the  prophet  and 
brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  beheaded 
by  the  ex  press  command  of  the  king.  Ids  body  licing 
thrown  into  the  graves  of  the  common  people  (Jer. 
xxvi.  80-28). 

4.  Son  or  Koz  (Nth.  iii.  4).  probably  of  the  sev- 
enth class  of  priests  (comp.  1  Chron.  xxiv.  10).  On 
the  fourth  day  after  the  return  of  the  exiles  to 
Jerusalem,  his  son  Meremoth  weighed  the  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  vessels  brought  back  from  Babvlou  (Ezra 
viii.  33). 

5.  One  of  the  men  who  stood  at  the  right  hand  of 
Ezra  while  the  latter  read  the  Iaw  to  the  people 
(Neb.  viii.  4). 

K.  <:.  it.  8.  O. 

URIEL:  Name  of  an  archangel.  Of  the  four 
chief  angels,  Michael,  Gauiuel,  Raphael,  and 
Uriel,  who  preside  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  (Jensen,  "  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier."  p.  163). 
and  who  are  frequently  grouped  together,  Uriel  is 
generally,  but  not  invariably,  mentioned  last, 
although  in  this  quartet  his  name  is  frequently  re- 


placed by  that  of  another  angel,  thus  showing  the 
diversity  of  his  nature  (e.g.,  Fanucl,  Enoch,  xl.  9; 
Aniel,  Stnbe,  " Judisch-Babylonischc  Zaubcrtexte," 
p.  26.  Halle.  1805;  Nnriel.  "Seder  Gan  'Eden  we- 
Gchiunom,"  in  Jellinek,  "B.  II."  Iii.  188).  He  is 
likewise  one  of  the  seven  archangels,  being  the  prince 
of  the  angels  ami  of  Tartarus  (Enoch,  xx.  2,  where 
his  name  is  given  first  in  the  list  of  the  angels).  Ac- 
cording to  Kau  tzsch  ("  Apokryphen,"  ii.  250),  Luskcn 
("Michael,"  p.  36 1.  and  others,  Uriel  is  the  angel  of 
thunder  and  earthquake,  and  is.  moreover,  the  di- 
vine messenger  who  warns  the  son  of  Lantech  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  ami  bids  him  hide  (Enoch,  x.  1-2); 
he  appears  in  a  like  capacity  in  II  Esd.  jr., 
where  he  propounds  three  difficult  problems  to  Ezra 
and  instructs  him.  Of  these  problems  the  first  was, 
14  Weigh  me  the  weight  of  the  fire,"  a  demand 
closely  connected  in  concept  with  the  name  "  Uriel " 
+  =  "the  fire  of  God"),  for  its  derivation 
from  <>K  +  liK  ( =  "  light  of  God."  "  glory  of  God  " ; 
Kohut,  "  Angclologic,"  p.  83)  is  erroneous,  as  is. 
consequently,  the  attempt  to  identify  the  angel  with 
the  Zoroastrinn  "  Hvarenuh  "  (=  "glory  ").  The  sec- 
ond question  addressed  to  Ezra  was  concerned  with 
the  waters  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  above  the 
firmament,  anil  thus  with  the  two  "tehomot,"  as 
well  as  with  the  underworld  (Sheol,  Hades),  this 
being  in  entire  harmony  with  Enoch,  xx.  ami  desig- 
nating Uriel  as  the  archangel  of  fire  and  of  Ge- 
henna, where  flame  is  the  chief  element.  In  the 
passage  under  consideration  this  same  spirit  also 
speaks  of  the  wind. 

In  medieval  mysticism  Uriel  is  represented  as  the 
source  of  the  heat  of  the  day  In  winter,  and  as  the 
princely  angel  of  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
thus  agreeing  fully  with  the  explanation  of  his  na- 
ture already  given.  Later  authorities,  however, 
brought  his  name  into  association  with  lin  (  = 
"light"),  misled  in  part  by  the  legend  that  Uriel  in- 
structed (enlightened)  Ezra.  "Why  is  he  called 
Uriel t  On  account  of  the  Torah.  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Hagiographa,  since  through  him  God  makes 
atonement  and  brings  light  to  Israel  "  (Num.  R.  ii. 
10).  Conforming  to  this  view,  subsequent  writers 
identified  him  with  Raphael,  the  rcvealcr  of  secrets 
(Zunz,  "S.  P."  p.  476),  and  his  name  was  written  on 
amulets  intended  to  "  illumine  "  the  soul  for  sac  ret  1 
studies  ("Scfer  Raziel,"  p.  42b).  Uriel  is  mentioned 
also  in  the  magic  papyri  (Wessely.  "  Griechischer 
Zaubcrpapyrus,"  Index,  Vienna.  1888;  idem,  "  Neue 
GriechischcZauberpapyri."  Index,  ib.  1893;  Luskcn, 
I.e.  p.  71).  nnd  in  Babylonian  incantations  (Stnbe, 
I.e.  p.  23 1,  while  according  to  a  French  rabbi  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  repetition  of  Uriel's  name 
ten  times  in  one  breath  in  the  morning  brings  good 
fortune  for  the  day  (Schwab,  "Voeabulaire  de 
I' Angclologic."  pp.  47,  804).  On  Uriel  in  the 
Piyyit  see  Zunz,  I.e..  and  on  accounts  of  him  in 
Christian  writings  comp.  Luskcn.  I.e.  p.  114.  See 
also  Raphael  for  data  concerning  the  four  angels 
as  a  group. 

BinurxiitAPHV  :  Ki>hut.  I'tlur  ilir  JDilitrhf  AnQflnbmU  unit 
Dffw»"<'4"{/fr  in  Ihirr  Atiliflnuittlirit  nun  I'nnthnitm.  )>p. 
Xi  rt  .v<|..  U>lr»te,  1MW;  LuRkeii.  .Uir/mi/.  lnilex.  (.rntlntren, 
f*IM;  S'liwuti.  I'lN-flfiufctirr  tit  V  A  tturhtUtyie  tVAltrn  It* 
MttmwrU*  lirbrtujc  lit  hi  UUjiiuthtyue  yatUmalt.  |»p.  «T, 
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URIEL  D'ACOSTA.    See  Acosta. 

UKIEL  VON  GEMMINGEN.    See  Pkkffeh- 

KOKN  :  RkCCIII.IN. 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM.  —Biblical  Data: 

Objects  connected  with  the  breastplate  nf  the  high 
priest,  and  used  as  u  kind  of  divine  oracle.  Wince 
the  days  of  the  Alexandrian  translators  of  the  Old 
Testament  it  lias  been  asserted  that  D*Om  D*~llN 
mean  "revelation  and  truth"  (<b/>wo/f  uni  iui/itta), 
or  "  lights  and  perfections"  (outht/kh  xai  nAesVsfif); 
the  Tt}rt6riK  *at  it^ax'l  of  Symmach us  (Jerome,  "  per- 
fectio  et  doctrina";  Field,  "Hcxapla"  on  Dent. 
XXXiii.  8);  and  tho  Quriafiot  «ai  Ttltiijnfic  of  Aqtiila 
and  Theodotion.  The  Vulgate  has  "doctrina  [after 
Symmachus;  Old  Latin,  "ostensio  "  or  "demonstra- 
te "]  et  Veritas. "  There  is.  however,  no  foundation 
for  such  a  view  In  the  Bihle  itself.  Ex.  xxviii.  13- 
80  describes  the  high-priestly  ephod  and  the  breast- 
plate witli  the  UHm  and  Tliummlm.  It  is  called  a 
"  breastplate  of  judgment "  (" hoshen  ha-mishpat  ") ; 
it  is  four-square  and  double:  and  the  twelve  stones 
were  not  put  inside  the  hoshen,  but  on  the  outside. 
It  is  related  in  Lev.  viii.  7-8  that  when,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  command  in  Ex.  xxix.  1-87.  Moses 
consecrated  Anron  and  his  sons  as  priests,  "He 
[Moses]  put  upon  him  [Aaron]  the  coat,  and  girded 
him  with  the  girdle,  and  clothed  him 
Biblical  with  the  robe,  and  put  the  ephod  upon 
References,  him,  and  he  girded  him  with  the  cun- 
ningly woven  baud  [A.  V.  "curious 
girdle"]  of  the  ephod.  and  bound  it  unto  him  there- 
with. And  he  put  the  breastplate  upon  him:  and 
in  the  breastplate  he  put  the  Urim  and  the  Thum- 
mini."  Deut.  xxxlii.  8  (It.  V.),  in  the  blessing  of 
Moses,  reads:  "And  of  Levi  he  said:  Thy  Thum- 
mim  and  thy  Urim  are  with  thy  godly  one,  whom 
thou  didst  prove  at  Massah.  with  whom  thou 
didst  strive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah  "  (see  Steuer- 
nagel.  "  Deuteronomium,"  p.  125.  Oottingcti,  1898; 
Bertholet,  "Deuteronomium,"  p.  106,  Freiburg. 
1899;  Driver,  "  Deuteronomy,"  in  "International 
Critical  Commentary,"  p.  398,  New  York,  1895; 
Baudissin,  "Oesch.  des  Alttcstamentlichen  Priester- 
thums,"  p.  76).  The  most  important  passage  ia  I 
Sam.  xlv.  41,  where  AVellhausen  and  Driver  have 
corrected  the  text,  on  the  basis  of  the  Septuagint. 
to  read  as  follows:  "And  Saul  said:  Lord,  God  of 
Israel,  why  hast  thou  not  answered  thy  servant  this 
day?  If  this  iniquity  be  in  me  or  in  Jonathan  my 
son.  Lord.  God  of  Israel,  give  Urim;  but  if  it  be 
in  thy  people  Israel,  give  Thummim.  Then  Jona- 
than "and  Saul  were  taken  by  lot;  and  the  |>coplo 
escaped"  (Driver,  "Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of 
the  Books  of  Samuel."  p.  89.  Oxford.  1890;  Budde, 
"The  Books  of  Samuel,"  in  Polychrome  Bible,  p.  63; 
H.  P.  Smith,  "The  Books  of  Samuel."  p.  122;  Kirk- 
patrick,  "The  First  Book  of  Samuel,"  in  "The  Cam- 
bridge Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges."  1891,  p.  137). 

I  Sam.  xxviii.  3-6  mentions  three  methods  of  di 
vine  communication:  (1)  the  dream-oracle,  of  which 
frequent  mention  is  made  also  in  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  literatim-;  (2)  the  oracle  by  means  of 
the  I* rim  (here,  undoubtedly,  an  abbreviation  for 
"  Urim  nnd  Thummim  ");  (3)  the  oracle  by  the  word 
of  the  Prophets,  found  among  all  Semitic  nations. 


The  only  other  mention  of  actual  consultation  of 
YSWB  by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  is  in  Num.  xxvii. 
21.  Eleuzar  was  then  high  priest,  nnd  Moses  was 
permitted  by  the  Lord  to  address  Him  directly.  But 
Joshua  and  his  successors  could  speak  to  the  Lord 
only  through  the  mediation  of  the  high  priest  and 
by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  was  no 
longer  cognizant  of  the  nature  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  (Ezra  ii.  63;  Neb.  vii.  65;  see  also  I 
Mace.  iv.  46,  xiv.  41).  I'ost-exilic  Israel  had  neither 
tho  -.in  Ted  breastplate  nor  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
Ezra  ii.  63  tacitly  contradicts  the  assertion  of  Jose- 
phus  ("Ant."  Hi.  8,  g  9,  end)  that  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  first,  failed  in  the  Maccabeanera(B.  Niese. 
"Flavii  Joseph!  Opera."  i.  202:  see  also  Sotah  ix. 
13;Tosef..  Sotah.  xiii.  2 ;  Yer.  Kid.  iv.  1 ;  Hyle.  "  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah."  p.  32).  Eeclus.  (Sirach)  xxxiii.  3 
may  possibly  prove  a  knowledge  of  the  tradition 
concerning  the  use  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim ;  but 
it  can  not  be  inferred  (hut  answers  were  received  at 
tliat  time  by  means  of  tbem(V.  Rysscl,  in  Kautzsch, 
"  Apokryphen,"  p.  394). 

The  Urim  and  Thummim  are  implied,  also,  where- 
cver  in  the  earlier  history  of  Israel  mention  is  made 
of  asking  counsel  of  the  Lord  by  means  of  the  ephod 
(Josh.  ix.  14;  Judges  i.  1-2;  xx.  18  [rejected  as  a 
later  gloss  from  ib.  i.  1  by  most  commentators],  26- 
28;  I  Sam.  x.  22;  xiv.  3.  18,  86  et  *q.\  xxii.  10. 
18;  xxiii.  2,  4,  6,  9-12;  xxviii.  6:  xxx.  7  et  *e<j. ;  II 
Sam.  ii.  1 :  v.  19,  23  et  *■//. ;  xxi.  1.  On  tho  nature 
of  tho  ephod  see  G.  F.  Moore,  "Judges,"  1895,  pp. 
380-399,  where  copious  references  and  the  literature 
are  given;  idfm,  "Ephod,"  in  Chcyne  and  Black, 
"  Enevc.  Bibl.";  and  especially  T.  C.  Footc,  "The 
Ephod."  in  "Jour.  Bib.  Lit."  [1902]  xxi.  1-48).  In 
all  cases  except  I  Sam.  x.  22  and  II  Sam.  v.  23  et 
the  answer  is  either  "  Yes"  or  "No."  It  has 
been  suggested  by  Iliehm  and  others 

Answer  that  these  two  passages  bave  under- 
"Tea"  or  gone  editorial  changes.  After  the 
"No."  death  of  David  no  instance  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  of  con- 
sulting the  Lord  by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim or  the  ephod.  This  desuetude  is  undoubtedly 
occasioned  by  the  growing  influence  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophecy. 

The  ancient,  ami  most  of  the  modern,  explanations 
of  these  mysterious  instruments  through  which 
Ynwii  communicated  His  will  to  His  chosen  people 
identify  them  with  (<i)  stones  in  the  high  priest's 
breastplate,  (A)  sacred  dice,  and  (<•)  little  images  of 
Truth  and  Justice  such  ns  are  found  round  the  neck 
of  the  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  priest  (sin-  Muss- 
Arnolt,  "The  Urim  nnd  Thummim,"  in  "  Am.  Jour. 
Semit.  Lang."  July,  1900,  pp.  199-204).  The  "Tablets 
of  Destiny  "  which  occur  in  the  Assyro-Babylonian 
account  of  Creation  and  Otherwise  figure  in  Assyro- 
Babylonian  conceptions  suggest  the  correct  explana- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Urim  and  Thummim.  One  of  the 
functions  ascribed  to  the  Babylonian  seer  was  to 
deliver  oracles  and  to  consult  the  god,  whose  an- 
swer waseither"  Yes"  or"No."  Quite  often  the  god 
sends  to  his  people  an  "nrtu."  a  command  to  do,  or 
not  to  do,  something.    "  Urtu  "  belongs  to  the  i 
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stem  from  which  is  derived  "ertu."  the  "terminus 
technlcus"  for  "  oracle. "  The  gods  speak  fttmu, 
utanunu  ")  to  the  priest  the  oracle  which  they  re- 
veal; and  the  oniric  is  called  -  the  mysterious  word, 
revelation."  Since  Ood  "at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  spake  in  time  past,"  not  only  unto  the 
fathers  hy  the  Prophets,  but  to  all  mankind  iu  ways 
which  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  trace  precisely, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  mythological  account 
of  the  Tablets  of  Destiny  and  the  Old  Testament 
Urim  and  Thummim.  l»oth  shaping  the  destiny  of 
kiug  and  nation,  revert  to  the  same  fountainhcad 
and  origin.  Notwithstanding  the  fragmentary  ac- 
count of  Babylonian  literature  and  the  scanty  report 
of  Old  Testament  writers,  some  points  common  to 
both  may  yet  bo  gathered. 

(1)  According  to  Ex.  xxviii.  30  and  Lev.  viii.  8. 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  rested  within  the  breast- 
plate, that  is,  on  the  breast  of  the  high 

Babylo-  priest;  iu  the  Babylonian  account  the 
nian  Tablets  of  Destiny  rested  on  the 
Accounts,  breast  of  their  possessor.  Only  so 
long  as  they  were  resting  on  the  breast 
of  the  god  in  the  case  of  the  one  nation,  and  on  the 
breast  of  the  high  priest  in  that  of  the  other,  were 
they  efficacious. 

(3)  In  the  Babylonian  accounts,  only  those  gods 
who,  in  some  way,  were  considered  the  messengers 
and  mediators  between  the  other  gods  and  mankind 
were  the  lawful  possessors  of  the  Tablets  of  Des- 
tiny. In  Israel  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  en- 
trusted by  Yiiwh  to  Moses,  and  through  him  to  the 
high  priest  as  the  representative  or  Ynwn  and  as 
the  mediator  between  God  and  the  nation  to  whose 
decisions,  through  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  even 
kings  bowed. 

(3)  There  is,  to  be  sure,  in  the  Babylonian  records 
no  statement  as  to  the  exact  number  of  the  Tablets 
of  Destiny.  It  is  known  that  there  were  more  than 
one;  It  may  not  l>c  too  hazardous  to  assume  that 
there  were  only  two,  one  lying  on  each  breast:  one 
revealing  (or  prognosticating  *)  good  fortune;  the 
other,  misfortune.  The  Old  Testament  accounts  of 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  indicate  that  there  were 
only  two  objects  (lots  ?). 

(4)  Marduk,  after  he  had  torn  the  Tablets  of  Des- 
tiny from  the  breast  of  his  dead  foe.  sealed  them 
with  his  own  seal.  There  may  Ik;  a  reminiscence  of 
this  in  Ex.  xxviii.  21.  The  use  of  twelve  stones, 
one  for  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  in  addition  to  the 
two  lots  (of  stone),  is  perhaps  of  some  significance  in 
tins  connection. 

(5)  Marduk,  bearing  on  his  breast  the  Tablets  of 
Destiny,  presided  at  the  annual  assembly  of  the 
gods,  where  the  fate  was  determined  and  the  lot 
was  cast  for  kingand  nation.  It  isthe  general  opin- 
ion that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  consulted 
only  in  cases  where  the  safety  of  king  or  nation  was 
concerned. 

In  Israel  the  development  of  a  strict  monotheism 
necessarily  modified  the  conception  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim.  No  description  of  them  is  found  in  the 
Old  Testament;  they  are  mentioned  as  something 
familiar  both  to  Moses  and  to  the  people— an  in- 
heritance received  from  the  time  of  their  ancestors. 
The  very  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  assumes  that 
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Moses  and  the  people  were  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  confirms  the 
view  that  the  latter  were  naturally  connected  with 
the  functions  of  the  high  priest  as  the  mediator 
between  Yiiwh  and  His  people. 

The  etymology  of  Q'-vIK  and  0*011.  suggested  by 
Zimmern  and  others,  supports  the  explanation  given 
hen-.  The  so-called  plural  ending  of  the  two  words 
ex  presses  the  "phuyJts  intensivus."  plurals  only  in 
form,  but  not  in  meaning.  "  Urim  "  may  be  connected 
not  with  tin  -  "curse,  put  under  the  ban."  as 
Schwally  and  others  have  held,  but  with  the  Baby- 
Ionian  "  u'uru,"  the  infinitive  of  the 
Etymology  "  pi'el  "  of  "  a'aru,"  from  which  are  de- 
of  rived  also  the  nouns  "urtu  "  =  "com- 
the  Words,  mand,  order,  decision  "  (usually  of  the 
gods) and  "tertu"  (originally  with  the 
same  meaning).  These  words  occur  frequently  in 
Assyro  Babylonian  literature  in  seutences  analogous 
in  form  to  those  in  which  "  Urim  and  Thummim  " 
are  used  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  plural  D'lN 
("  tires  ")  has  no  doubt  had  some  influence  in  shaping 
the  analogous  form  D'HK  —  "  urtu."  D'Ofl  the  pres- 
ent writer  connects  with  the  Assyrian  "tamu,"  pi'el 
"tummu."  verbal  forms  also  belonging  to  the  orac- 
ular language.  "  Urim  and  Thummim  "  correspond, 
then,  to  the  Babylonian  "urtu"  and  "tamitu,"  the 
latter  a  synonym  of  ■  piristu "  =  "oracle,  oracular 
decision  [of  the  gods]."  That  the  original  meaning 
of  the  two  words  and  their  significance  were  known 
even  at  the  time  when  the  Old  Testament  records,  in 
which  they  are  mentioned,  were  written  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful;  that  they  were  not  known  either  to 
the  Greek  translators  or  to  the  early  Masorites  is 
practically  certain. 

nmi.iooHAPHr :  In  addition  to  works  and  article*  mentioned  In 
the  body  of  the  article,  Buxtorf,  HMxiii  f Xin  rt  Thmnmim. 
In  hi*  Kxcreitationr*.  pp.  287  et  «v;.,  and  In  t'gollnl.  The- 
xaurun.  vol.  xll.:  Spencer.  Dr  Leaitm*  }hUrir»rum  llituali- 
l>u*.  lttHT>:  I.mlwlg  Pirate].  Otrch.  iU*  Altm  Te*tamrntr*  in 
(ier CbrittMehen  Kirrhr. J ena,  ISIW:  Idem,  lYirn.in  Hcrzog- 
Haupt,  Heal- tine  lie.  jivl.  "Wirt  sii„  revised  for  2d  ed..  x\t. 
236  it  mii..  by  Knumm-ii:  nftur.  M/f»ifj«li/.-,  it.  IM  Hi:  w. 
Robertson  Smith.  The  <M  Tentame  ni  in  the  Jt  with  Church, 
3d  ed..  p.  SB.  l»ndon,  IHtK ;  Raudlaxln.  L>ie  Owhiehte  tie* 
Atttixtntncntltchcn  Vrictlctlhum*  I'nlt  rmcht,  1M«.  pp.  2K. 
27.  1441.  Ill ;  Borizlrigcr,  Arch.  I*tt4.  pp.  rttc\  4417,  4IW;  Winer. 
11.  «.  3d  «J..  li.  04.1-4H* :  Wltltrhen.  In  Scbenkcl's  lUliel-l.ext- 
kon  tlSflO),  ||.  410;  Stelner.  if».  <l*7">t  v.  *6l-ttt3:  <i.  Klalher. 
Dan  Prie»ter1iehe  ttrakel  iter  hraelilen.  Stuttgart,  lt*f>; 
lllchm,  Hiiiulwfirlrrliueh.  3d  ed.,  I.  HI 4  (IIS ;  Made,  tie- 
eehiehte.  2d  ed..  I.  ISA.  471-473,  Stft-.Wi.  S17-61S.  Additional 
literature  1st  found  In  Knoliel.  Ikr  Profmrti/tmit*  iter  lie- 
ttrllrr.  I.  !i.  No.  2;  Hancock.  Tlte  t'rim  and  the  Thummim. 
In  < Mil  TtHtnmrnt  Stuitent,  March.  ISH4,  111.2,13  356  (Isoulte, 
unmtWiutory):  D>*ker.  The  (  Vim  anil  Tliummtm.  In  I'm*. 
tmtctUxn  mid  Hcformni  Heriew.  Oct.,  1MB.  pp.717  7:«;  unci 
In  T.  Wltton  Davie*.  Mtujic.  IHrinnthm.  anil  liemonolowt. 
IKS.  A  very  convenient  summary  Is  given  by  Kirk  Patrick  in 
Ttic  Flr»t  Bonk  »t  Samuel,  pp.  217.  21S.  to  which  may  BS 
added  the  article  t'rim  autl  Tliummim,  in  Smith.  Diction- 
ary of  the  JliMr.  III.  lmvKIOB.  Ismdnn.  1WO:  A.  K.  S.  Ken- 
nedy, t'rim  <iu<f  Thummim,  in  Hastings.  Diet.  Wide.  Iv. 
KK-S41.  New  York,  IttB:  and  Paul  Haupt.  llahuhmian  Ele- 
ment* in  the  I.erttleal  Ritual,  In  Jour.  BU>.  Lit.  1900.  Hi. 
SH,  72  rt  *tq. 

K.  o.  ii.  V>  .  M.-A. 

 In   Rabbinical   Literature:    Tradition  is 

unanimous  in  stating  that  the  use  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  ceased  with  the  destruction  of  the  First 
Temple,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  death  of  the 
Older  Prophets;  and  they  were  among  the  Ave 
things  lacking  in  the  Second  Temple  (Sot,ah  ix.  10 
|  4Mb  ;  Voma  21b;  Yi  r  £id  Kb)  JosephlH 
states  ("Ant."  iii.  8.  $5  9)  that  "this  oracle  had  been 
silent "  for  200  years  before  his  time,  or  from  the  days 
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of  John  Hyrcanus.  The  teachers  of  tlio  Talmud, 
however,  if  tlieir  own  statements  may  be  believed, 
had  never  seen  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  and  re- 
garded them  as  the  "great  anil  holy  name  of  God  " 
written  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest  (Targ. 
pseudo-Jonathan  to  Ex.  xxviii.  30);  and  they  ety- 
mologize" L'rim  "  M  "those  whose  words  give  light," 
while  "Thummlm  "  to  explained  as  "those  whose 
words  are  fulfilled  "  (ib. ;  Yoma  73b;  Yer.  Yoma44e). 

The  oracle  wasconsulted  in  the  following  manner: 
The  high  priest  donned  his  eight  garments,  and  the 
person  for  whom  he  sought  an  answer 

Mode  of  stood  facing  1dm,  while  he  himself 
Con-  turned  toward  God  {i.e.,  the  Siif.ki- 
sultation.  nam).  It  was  necessary  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  brief  and  that  it  should 
be  pronounced,  but  not  aloud ;  while  the  answer  was 
a  repetition  of  the  query,  either  in  the  affirmative  or 
in  the  negative.  Only  one  question  might  lie  asked 
at  a  time;  if  more  than  one  were  put,  the  first  alone 
received  a  reply.  The  answer  was  given  by  the  let- 
ters of  the  names  of  the  tribes  which  were  engraved 
upon  the  high  priest's  breastplate  (Yoma  ?3a,  bj 
Yer.  Yoma  44c;  8ifrc,  Num.  141).  If  the  question 
was  not  distinctly  worded,  the  reply  might  be  mis- 
understood, as  in  Judges  xx.  18  ef  *eq.  (Sheb.  85b; 
Yoma  73b).  A  decision  by  the  oracle  might  be  de- 
manded only  by  the  king,  or  by  the  chief  of  the 
highest  court,  or  by  a  prominent  man  within  the 
community,  such  as  a  general  of  the  army,  and 
ft  might  be  sought  only  for  the  common  weal 
(Yoma  7,  end,  73a:  " one  anointed  for  war";  Targ. 
pseudo-Jonathan  to  Ex.  xxviii.  80:  "in  case  of 
need ").  According  to  Targ.  pseudo-Jonathan  to 
Ex.  xxviii.,  the  breastplate  was  used  to  proclaim 
victory  in  battle.  It  was  necessary  that  the  high 
priest  who  questioned  the  oracle  should  be  a  man 
upon  whom  the  Shekinah  rested  (Yoma  73b). 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Shekinah  whs 
radiance;  and  Josephus,  who  believed  that  God  was 
present  at  every  sacrifice,  even  when  offered  by 
Gentiles,  states  that  the  oracles  were  revealed 
through  rays  of  light: 

"  But  as  to  those  stones,  whlrh  we  told  yon  before,  the  high 
priest  bare  on  bis  shoulders  .  .  .  the  one  of  them  shlned  out 
when  God  was  present  at  their  sacrifice*  .  .  . 
Relation    bright  rays  dartlnK  out  thence  ;  and  tMtr.tr  «rn 
to  the      even  by  those  that  were  most  remote;  which 
Shekinah.   splendor  yet  waa  not  before  natural  to  the 
stone.  .  .  .  Yet  will  I  mention  what  Is  still 
more  wonderful  than  1Mb:  for  God  declared  beforehand,  by 
ttiose  twelve  stones  which  the  Inch  priest  hare  on  his  breast,  and 
which  were.  Inserted  Into  his  breastplate,  when  they  should  be 
victorious  In  battle;  for  so  great  a  splendor  shone  forth  from 
them  befure  the  unity  beirun  (o  march,  that  all  the  people  were 
sensible  of  God's  being  present  for  their  amlstance.  Whence  It 
came  to  pass  that  those  Greeks  who  had  a  veneration  for  our 
laws,  because  Uiev  could  not  |x«*1hly  eontradlel  this,  called  that 
breastplate  the  Itraclc  "  ("Ant."  UL  ft,  1  9,  Whlston's  transl.). 

The  Talmudic  concept  seems  to  have  been  iden- 
tical with  the  view  of  Josephus,  holding  that  the  re- 
ply of  the  l'rim  and  Thuinmiin  was  conveyed  by 
rays  of  light.  Two  scholars  of  the  third  century, 
however,  who  hud  lost  the  vividness  of  the  earlier 
concept,  gave  the  explanation  that  those  stones  of 
the  breastplate  which  contained  the  answer  of  the 
oracle  either  stood  out  from  the  others  or  formed 
themselves  into  groups  (Yoma  73b). 


The  division  of  the  country  was  made  according 
to  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  since  the  high  priest, 
"tilled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,"  proclaimed  the  tribe 
to  which  eacli  division  should  belong.  After  this, 
lots  were  drawn  from  two  urns,  one  containing  the 
name  of  the  tribe  and  the  other  that  of  the  territory, 
autl  these  were  found  to  harmonize  with  the  high 
priest's  announcement  (H.  B.  122a;  Sanh.  10a; 
com  p.  Yer.  Yoma  41b,  below).  To  enlarge  the  Holy 
City  or  the  Temple  court  the  orders  of  the  king,  of 
a  prophet,  and  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were 
necessary  (Sheb.  2,  3,  10a;  Yer.  Sheb.  88d,  below,.. 
In  Yer.  Sanh.  19b  the  question  is  propounded  why 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  are  needed  when  a  prophet 
is  present. 

BtBLtoOBAPHT:  Winer.  B.  II.  tl.  ftM-ott:  Hamburger.  It.  It. 
T.  I.  1UIK-KII4:  Herzog.piiti.  Utnl-Eutw.  xvl.  *m-ZSi;  Has- 
ting*. TKet.  BMW.'.  Iv.  mo-wi  ;  N.  Pusehak,  J< me )>h u*  Flavin* 
und  die  TradUUm.  pp.  6-7.  Vienna.  1*64. 
w.  b.  L.  B. 

TJRY,  ADOLPHE  (8IM0N) :  Alsatian  rabbi; 
born  at  Niederbronn.  Lower  Alsace,  June  14,  1849. 
He  was  educated  at  the  lyceum  of  Strasburg  and 
the  rabbinical  seminary  in  Paris,  receiving  the  de- 
grees of  doctor  and  chief  rabbi,  his  thesis  being  "  L-S 
Arts  ct  les  Metiers  chez  les  Ancicus  Juifs  Melon  la 
Bible  et  le  Talmud.''  In  1875  he  was  appointed 
rabbi  of  Lauterburg.  Lower  Alsace,  whence  he  was 
called  ten  years  later  to  the  rabbinate  of  Brumath. 
succeeding  Solomon  Levy.  In  the  following  year 
he  became  professor  of  Bible  exegesis  and  Jewish 
history  at  the  rabbinical  school  which  hail  been  es 
lahlishcd  at  Strasburg;  and  when,  in  1890,  that  in- 
stitution was  closed  for  lack  of  funds,  Ury  was 
chosen  chief  rabbi  of  Lorraine,  with  his  seat  in  Metz. 
In  1899  he  became  chief  rabbi  of  Strasburg  and 
Lower  Alsace,  which  position  he  still  (1905)  holds. 


S. 


USAGE.    Sec  Cistom. 
USHA.    See  Synod  ok  Usha. 


USISHKIN,  MICHAEL :  One  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Russian  Zionists;  bom  in  1868  in  Hubrovna, 
government  of  Moghilef  (Mohilev  ).  In  1*71  he  went 
with  his  parents  to  Moscow.  He  studied  the  Bible 
and  Talmud  in  the  heder  till  he  was  thirteen  years 
old,  and  then  passed  successively  through  the  pro- 
fessional and  imperial  technical  schools,  graduating 
bom  the  latter  in  1889  as  an  engineer.  Since  1891 
he  has  resided  in  Yekaterinoslav. 

In  addition  to  his  secular  instruction.  Usishkin 
obtained  a  thorough  Jewish  education,  and  he  has  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  N  co-Hebrew  literature.  His 
public  activity  Ix-gan  while  he  was  yet  at  school.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hilu,  the  Jewish 
national  students'  organization,  which  formed  the 
first  Jewish  colony  in  Palestine  (see  Jkw.  Excyc. 
i.  248b);  nftcrward  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
lite  students'  Chovevei  Zion  and  Bene  Ztofl  societies 
in  Moscow.  In  1887  he  took  part  as  delegate  from 
Moscow  in  the  Chovevei  Zion  conference  at  Dnis- 
genik,  government  of  Grodno ;  and  in  1S90  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Odessa  Association  for 
Aiding  the  Jewish  Colonists  in  Palestine.  After 
the  Palestinian  scheme  hail  been  transformed  into 
the  present  political  Zionist  movement  Usishkin  he- 
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came  one  of  the  most  anient  followers  and  collnbora- 
torsof  Heizl,  wlih  whom  lie  began  a correspondence 
in  1896,  and  since  then  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
energetic  propagandists  of  Zionism  among  the 
Russian  Jews.  Usishkiu  has  taken  part  in  all  the 
Zionist  congresses  except  the  sixth,  and  is  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Zionist  Actions  C'omite.  In 
1903  he  was  sent  to  Palestine  by  this  committee  and 
by  the  Chovevci  Zion  U>  purchase  laud  for  new  colo- 
nies, and  to  organize  the  colonists  and  other  JewB 
of  Palestine. 

Usishkin  is  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Uganda  proj- 
ect, and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  party  in  Zionism 
which  believes  that  the  regeneration  of  the  Jewish 
people  can  be  accomplished  iu  Palestine  alone.  In 
the  twenty-four  years  of  Ids  activity  as  a  lender  of 
the  Zionist  movement  he  has  contributed  to  the 
Jewish  magazines  many  articles  on  different  ques- 
tions relating  to  Zionism;  and  his  latest  work  is 
an  account  of  the  Zionist  program,  published  by  him 
in  live  languages  (Hebrew,  Yiddish,  Russian,  Ger- 
man, and  English).    See  Zionism. 

».  n.  8.  HO. 

USQUE :  Family  deriving  its  name  from  the 
Spanish  city  of  Huesca  (the  ancient  Osca;  Beta 
npVllt},  where  it  originated,  its  memU  rs  emigrating 
thence  to  Portugal,  and  finally  to  Italy,  to  "escape 
the  Inquisition. 

Abraham  Usque:  Italian  printer;  born  at  Lis- 
bon, where  he  was  known  as  Duarte  Pinel ;  son 
of  Solomon  Usque.  '  Some  time  after  1548  he  went 
to  Ferrara,  where  lie  termed  himself  "Abraham 
rja  que,"  and  established  a  large  printer}',  adopting 
as  his  imprint  a  globe  with  Isa.  xl.  31  as  the  legend. 
His  establishment  published  some  J udu  n  Spanish 
rituals  and  Portuguese  works,  and  between  1651 
and  1557  it  issued  about  twenty  -eight  Hebrew  books, 
including  an  unpointed  Hebrew  Bible,  all  of  these 
works  being  edited  by  Samuel  Zarfati,  Isaac  al- 
Haklm,  Menahem  b.  Moses  Israel,  ami  Baruch  Uzziel. 

Usque's  principal  w  ork  was  the  valuable  Ferrara 
Bible,  bearing  the  title  "  Biblia  en  Lcngua  Espanola 
Traducida  Palabra  por  Palabra  de  la  Verdad  llebra- 
yea  por  Muy  Excelentcs  Lctradns.  Vista  y  E.vaini- 
naila  por  el  Oflcio  de  la  Inquisicion.  Con  Privilegio 
del  Ylustrissimo  Senor  DuqtM  de  Ferrara."  This 
Bible,  which  is  u  revision  of  an  earlier  translation 
rather  than  a  new  version,  was  issued  at  the  expense 
of  the  Spaniard  Yom-Tob  b.  Levi  Athias,  who. 
as  a  Marano,  assumed  the  name  "Jcronimo  de  Var- 
gas." Two  slightly  modified  copies  (not  two 
editions)  of  this  Bible  were  struck  off,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Inquisition,  one  of  them  being  dedi- 
cated to  Duke  Ereole  de  Este,  and  the  other,  in- 
tended for  the  Jewish  public,  inscril>cd  in  honor  of 
I).  Oracia  Nasi.  New  editions  of  the  Ferrara  Bible 
were  published  at  Salonica  in  1508.  and  at  Amstcr- 
dam  in  101 1.  1010,  1040,  1001,  lfiOS.  etc.  Before 
leaving  Lisbon,  Abraham  Duarte  Pinel  published  a 
"Latino-  Grammatical  Compendium"  anda"Trac- 
tatus  de  Calendis •  (Lisbon,  1543). 

The  identity  of  Abraham  Usque  and  Duarte  Pinel, 
as  well  as  of  Yom-Tob  b.  Levi  Athias  and  Jeronimo 
de  Vargas,  was  first  shown  by  Isaac  da  Costa  in  his 
"Israel  und  die  Volker"  (German  transl.  by  Mann, 


p.  282).  See  Jew.  Encyc.  ii.  209b,  s.v.  Yom  Ton 
hen  Levi  Athias. 

Biblkhirapiit  :  C.  B.  do  Komi.  De  Tm*<arai>hia  Hchrm* 
FfrnttietiKi.  eh.  vl.;  \tivm.  TtUUmari,,  (lienimn  tnuuu.,  p. 
324);  Stelnirhnelder.  Uthr.  /MM.  II.  2* ;  Knvserllnir.  Sephar- 

"    i.  pp.  28.  107. 


dtal,  p.  140;  ld.Mii,  JJiM.  t:n>.  l'»rt.-Juil.  \ 

Samuel  Usque :  Poet  and  historian  j  a  near  kins- 
man (but  not  a  brother)  of  the  printer  Abraham 
Usque,  whose  contemporary  he  was  at  Ferrara, 
whence  Samuel  later  went  to  Safed.  No  further 
details  of  his  life  arc  known,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
high  culture,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures 
among  the  Jewish  writers  of  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
Bible,  wrote  Portuguese  correctly,  understood  Span- 
ish and  Latin,  and  had  a  philosophical  bent. 

To  confirm  the  Marauos  in  their  faith  and  to  pre- 
vent apostasy  from  Judaism,  Usque  wrote  in  Por- 
tuguese "COnsnlscsm  as  Tribulncofs  de  Ysrael" 
(Ferrara,  1553;  2d  ed.  Amsterdam,  n.d  ),  a  work  on 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  Jewish  people,  to- 
getherwith  the  causcsof  their  various  sorrows.  This 
prose  poem,  which  is  dedicated  to  Gracia  Mcndesia, 
is  divided  into  three  dialogues  between  the  patri- 
arch lenbo  (Jacob),  who  is  introduced  as  a  shepherd 
lamenting  the  fate  of  his  children  A'umeo  (Nahum) 
and  Zitarto  (Zechariah).  Iu  the  first  two  dialogues, 
the  author  narrates  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
down  to  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  and 
describes  their  sufferings  tinder  the  Bomau  rule,  ba- 
sing his  account  on  the  Books  of  Maccabees  and  on 
Joscphtis.  The  work  derives  its  importance,  how- 
ever, and  its  martyrologic  character  from  the  third 
dialogue,  w  hich,  in  thirty-seven  numbers,  recounts 
the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  to  the  author's  own  time, 
and  quotes  the  prophecies  which  were  thereby  ful- 
filled. The  narrative  begins  with  the  persecution 
by  Sisebut,  which  is  followed  by  the  story  of  the 
alleged  desecrations  of  the  host  in  France  and  S[>ali]: 
the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  Persia,  Italy,  England, 
and  Germany:  the  accusations  against  them  in  Spain 
and  France;  their  persecution  in  Spain  and  Portugal; 
and  the  fortunes  of  those  who  were  exiled  from  the 
last-named  country.  The  story  of  these  afflictions, 
most  of  them  given  in  chronological  order,  concludes 
with  words  of  consolation  taken  from  the  Bible. 

Usque's  chief  sources  for  his  history  were  Alfonso 
de  Spina's  "  Fortalltium  Fidei  "  (cited  as  "  F.  F."  or 
"F.  Fid."),  which  he  attacked,  and  also  the  "Chro- 
nica de  Espafia."  "  Eslorias  de  S.  Denis  de  Franca" 
(eh.  x.).  "Coronica  Dos  Emperadores  c  Dos  Papas." 
and  other  similar  records.  The  abbreviations  "L. 
I.  E.  B  ,"  "E.  B.,"  and  "V.  M."  also  occur  fre 
quently  in  Usque's  work.  The  first  two  are  sup- 
posed by  Isidor  Loch  to  stand  for  "Liber  lehiida  ibn 
Berga "  ( Verga).  in  which  case  they  would  denote 
the  first  edition  of  the  "Shebet  Yehudah  "  of  Judah 
Ibn  Verga.  Gratz,  however,  thinks  they  connote 
"Liber  Efodi,"  and  he  thus  assumes  that  both  Judah 
and  Usque,  who  generally  agree,  drew  upon  the 
"Zikron  ha  Shemadot"  of  Profiat  Duran.  The  ab- 
breviation "V.  M."  is  as  yet  unexplained.  Usque's 
"Consolacam  "  was  frequently  used  by  Joseph  ha- 
Kohen,  author  of  the  "  Emck  ha-Baka" 

Bim.liMiRAPiiT:  T>e  RiKWl-Hattitn-ntpr.  HW.  WMrrh.  pp.,T34rt 
«</.;  num.  A.vr.i.i..*.  p,..  mti  *eq.;  cirftu,  GencJl.  viu.  4tflrt 
tx.  .MB  ft  «■</.,  lull,  tt  «•<;■;  Julius  StelnnctirietdiT,  It. 
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Snmurl  I'lu/ur'n  Trimt  Jurat?*  in  8ttH*H  Trlllivtlfn.  In 
Fettuchritt  mm  Xthntm  Siittunvrfrri  <lr»  Akiutttnuicht n 
Vertbu  fUr  JMbckeUavh.  pp.  U  77.  iKiim.  MM:  Karsvr- 

linu.  OtW.  />;..-/'-.»  t.-Jwi.  p.  1H7;  It.  K.J.  xvl.  211  ft  «</., 
xvll.  S7U. 

Solomon  Usque  (Salusque  ;  called  by  Barhosa 
Machado  Seleuco  Lusitano ;  Manna  name.  Du- 
arte  Gomez):  Putt  and  merc-liunl :  born  in  Portu- 
gal; lived  ut  Ferrarn,  Venice,  and  Ancotia  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  died  after  1367. 
He  miide  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  |«K'iiis  (if  Pe- 
trarch, entitled  "Sonctos,  Ciuiciones,  Madrigalcs  y 
Scxtinas  de  Grande  Poeta  y  Orador  Francisco  Pe- 
trarcha  :  Primeira  Parte"  (Venice,  1M7),  and  dedi- 
cated to  Alexander  Furnesc,  Prince  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza.  It  was  greatly  admired  by  his  contem- 
poraries for  iis  artistic  workmanship.  Usque  wrote 
also  an  Italian  ode  on  the  six  days  of  Creation,  dedi- 
cated to  Cardinal  Horrnmeo;  and  he  collaborated 
with  Ijizaro  Graziauo  in  the  composition  of  the 
Spanish  drama  "Esther,'"  which  was  translated  into 
Italian  by  Leon  of  Modcna(  Venice,  1619).  He  acted 
also  as  a  business  agent  for  Joseph  Nasi,  and  en- 
joyed both  his  favor  and  that  of  Nasi 's  mot heriu- 
law,  (iracia  Meudesin. 

Another  Solomon  Us<iue  (probably  a  native  of 
Huesca,  whence  his  name)  was  the  father  of  the 
printer  Abraham  Usque;  and  a  third  was  a  typog- 
rapher at  Constantinople  in  1561. 

ftiRMiKiiMriir  :  llartxwa  Miirtiailo.  Ttllitl'ithrrn  Lunltaua.  111. 
ft7l,7ift;  Wolf.  llihl.  Iltt,r.  III.  M\,  HIS;  Iv.  SCI;  »e  llowl- 
llninl»-iyi-r.  1H»I.  Ifoih  rli.  p.  :tM ;  (irilz,  G<*fh.  Ix..  pp.  lxll. 
el  kiiyw-rlliitr.  Nrj/fmniim.  pp.  HI,  3*1:  Idem.  1HM. 

Ktu.-r»n.^J>nl.  p.  1117:  Erwh  and  Omber.  Eucyc.  purl  ll„ 
smiiou  **.  p.  :w. 

»i.  M.  K. 


':  In  modern  language  this  term  denotes 
a  rate  of  interest  greater  than  that  which  the  law  or 
public  opinion  permits;  but  the  Biblical  law,  in  all 
dealings  among  Israelites,  forbids  all  "  increase  "  of 
the  debt  by  reason  of  lapse  of  time  or  forbearance,  be 
the  rate  of  interest  high  or  low,  while  it  does  not 
impose  any  limit  in  dealings  between  Israelites  and 
Gentiles.  Hence  in  discussing  Jewish  law  the 
words  "interest"  and  "usury"  may  be  used  indis- 
criminately. 

There  are  three  Biblical  passages  which  forbid  the 
taking  of  interest  in  the  case  of  "brothers."  but 
which  permit,  or  seemingly  enjoin,  it  when  the  bor- 
rower is  a  (Jentile.  namely,  Ex.  xxii.  M;  Lev.  xxv. 
36.  37;  Dent,  xxiii.  20,  21. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  "  usury  "  is  "  neshek,"  mean- 
ing literally  "a bite,"  from  its  pnfnfulncssto  the  debt 
or;  while  in  Lev.  xxv.  36,  37  "increase"  is  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Hebrew  "  mnrbit"  or  "tarbit"  which 
denotes  the  gain  on  the  creditor's  side,  and  which 
in  the  later  Hebrew  becomes  "ribbit."  Lending  on 
usury  or  increase  is  classed  by  Ezekiel  (xviii.  13.  17) 
among  the  worst  of  sins.  See  also  Pa.  xv..  in  which 
among  the  attributes  of  the  righteous  man  is  reck- 
oned the  fact  that  lie  does  not  lend  on  usury. 

The  Talmud  (B.  M.  61b)  dwells  on  Ezek.  xviii. 
l8(Hebr.):  "He  has  lent  on  usury;  he  has  taken 
interest;  he  shall  surely  not  live,  having  done  all 
these  abominations";  on  the  words  with  which  the 
prohibition  of  usury  in  Lev.  xxv.  36  closes:  "Thou 
shalt  be  afraid  of  thy  Cod";  and  on  the  further 
words  in  which  Ezekiel  (/.r.)  refers  to  the  usurer 


"He  shall  surely  sutler  death;  his  blood  is  upon 
him";  hence  the  lender  on  interest  is  compared  to 
the  shedder  of  blood. 

The  sages  of  the  Mishnah  knew  full  well  that  the 
forbearance  of  a  debt,  causes  a  measurable  loss. 
Thus  the  following  case  is  put;  A.  holds  a  demand 
on  B  for  1,000  zuzim  payable  by  agreement  in  ten 
rears;  but  two  witnesses  testify  that 
Loss  on  a  B  had  agreed  to  pay  in  thirty  days. 
Debt.  An  alibi  is  proved  against  the  wit- 
and  they  are  condemned  as 


"plotting  witnesses"  to  pay  the  difference  between 
1,000  zuzim  payable  in  ten  years  and  the  same  sum 
!  payable  in  thirty  days  (Mak.  i.  1).  It  often  happens 
that  money  is  paid  loa husband  in  right  of  his  wife, 
in  which  right  he  hasan  estate  for  life  or  during  cov- 
ert ure.  In  modern  times  the  money  might  tic  in- 
vested, and  the  husband  would  draw  the  interest  or 
dividends;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  Mishnah  says: 
"  Let  ground  be  bought  anil  the  husband  receive  the 
income!"  The  Babylonians,  from  whom  the  |H>st- 
exilie  Jews  learned  much  in  the  way  of  legal  terms 
and  forms,  were  accustomed  to  charge  interest  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  cent  per  annum.  Nearly,  if  not 
quite,  all  of  their  contract,  tablets  show  this  rate  of 
increase.  (The  first  allusion  in  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud to  a  rate  of  interest  [B.  B.  UOn]  is  to  one  of  20 
per  cent.)  Yet  with  this  knowledge,  that  the  use 
of  capital  has  a  measurable  value,  ami  with  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Babylonians  before  them,  the  sages  of 
the  Mishnah  not  only  do  not  mitigate  the  Scriptural 
injunction  against  interest,  but  carefully  close  many 
avenues  or  evasion,  and  forbid  even  all  kinds  of 
"moral  usury." 

The  chapter  on  usury  and  increase  (B.  M.  v.)  com- 
mences thus:  "  What  is  usury  ["neshek  "J  mid  what 
is  increase  ["tarbit  "J?";  but  by  the  latter  word  it 
seems  to  refer  only  to  the  rabbinical  enlargement 
of  the  nntiusury  law.  The  former  mode  of  dealing 
is  easily  illustrated  ;  e.g.,  "  where  one  lends  4  denarii 

on  a  promise  of  the  return  of  5;  or 
Usury  and  2  bushels  of  wheat  when  3  are  to 
Increase,    lie  returned";  but  the  latter,  an  in 

crease  in  "fruits"  (i.t..  provisions 
which  pass  by  quantity),  is  more  complex  ami  is 
put  thus:  "A  has  bought  from  B  a  kor  of  wheat 
fOr  28  denarii  ( —  zuzim),  which  is  the  market  price; 
afterward,  when  wheat  has  gone  up  to  30  denarii. 
A  says:  '  Deliver  to  me  the  wheat  which  I  bought 
from  you,  as  I  wish  to  sell  it  and  buy  wine  with  the 
proceeds. 1  B  answers;  'Very  well,  your  wheat  is 
sold  to  me  for  30  zuzim,  anil  you  have  wine  [as 
much  as  30  zuzim  will  buy  at  the  ruling  market 
price)  in  my  hands';  when  in  fact  B  has  no  wine 
in  his  possession."  Now  the  first  deal,  i.e.,  B's 
buying  the  wheat  back  at  a  higher  price  than  he  had 
sold  it  for,  is  not  objectionable  as  usury  but  his 
agreeing  to  deliver  a  named  quantity  of  wine  which 
is  then  worth  80  zuzim,  but  which  he  docs  not  own, 
at  some  future  time,  when  he  might  have  to  buy  it 
in  the  open  market  at  a  higher  price,  is  not  indeed 
Scriptural  but  is  rabbinical  usury.  The  reason  is 
given:  B,  who  owes  A  30  zuzim.  takes  the  risk  of 
having  to  pay  it  later  on  in  wine,  which  may  cost  him 
more  than  30  zuzim,  in  order  to  gain  forbearance 
for  his  debt,    This  rule  forbids,  on  the  ground  of 
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usury,  the  suit-  of  futures,  much;  when  the  market 
price  1ms  not  yet  been  fixed. 

Some  kiuilsnf  partnership  dcalingaatsn  arc  forbid- 
den. becuu.se  the  partner  without  menus  is  made  to 
incur  the  risk  of  liis  time  and  labor 

Case  of  besides  Hint  of  loss  by  accidents  or  dc 
Partner-  preciation,  in  consideration  of  the  cap 
ship.  tial  furnished  by  the  other.  For  in- 
stance, one  may  not  give  one's  corn  to 
a  shopkeeper  to  sell  at  retail  on  half  the  profit  over 
the  wholesale"  price  with  which  he  is  charged,  nor 
may  one  give  the  shopkeeper  money  wherewith  he 
may  buy  at  wholesale  and  then  sell  on  half  the  prof- 
its— because  lie  runs  the  risk  of  tire  and  Hood  and 
robbery  anil  of  fall  in  price — unless  he  is  paid  wages 
for  selling.  And  so  with  the  breeding  of  chickens 
or  the  feeding  of  calves  or  colts  on  half  profit; 
though  the  rule  d<ics  not  apply  to  cows  or  other 
grown  beasts  which  "earn  their  keep."  Comment 
iug  on  It.  M.  v.  4.  K.  Juduli  (tamia  of  the  2d  cent., 
pupil  of  Akiba)  says  (ib.  68b)  that  a  nominal 
compensation,  say  a  single  dry  11  g,  given  to 
the  working  member  of  the  special  partnership  is 
sufficient  to  exempt  it  from  the  usury  laws.  In  mod 
em  Jewish  practise  this  view  has  been  followed. 
The  contract  between  the  moneyed  man  ami  the 
small  trader  is  know  n  as  "shetar  'iska  and  in  the 
well  known  scrivener's  handbook  "  Nahulnt  Shib'ah  " 
(Amsterdam,  166?)  two  forms  of  such  an  instrument 
are  printed,  which  the  compiler  (Samuel  lien  David 
hn-Levi)  follows  up  with  an  extract  from  an  emi- 
nent rabbi  of  Lublin  to  this  cITect. :  "A  man  may 
say  to  his  friend:  '  Here  are  a  hundred  florins  for 
thee  in  business  [KpDP3].  half  profit,  and  half  loss. 
If  thou  shouldest  say,  "  I  have  lost  "  or  "  I  have  not 
earned  any  money,"  thou  must  take  a  solemn  oath 
to  clear  thyself.'  But  he  must  give  him  wages  for 
his  trouble;  however,  anything  iKinc  ^3]  is  enough 
for  the  purpose."  Such  special  partnerships  date 
back  a  very  considerable  time:  for  4.000  years  ago 
they  were  fully  regulated  by  King  Hammurabi  in 
sections  100-107  of  his  code  of  laws  for  Babylon, 
and  it  seems  that  in  quite  modern  times  they  have 
been  common. 

One  may  not  give  to  an  Israelite  (money  where- 
with) to  buy  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  lief  ore  the 
market  price  ("gha'ar ")  is  known;  this  restriction 
also  is  made  in  order  that  the  man  without  means 
may  not  incur  the  risk  of  loss  by  higher  prices  in 
return  lor  capital  furnished.  A  landlord  may  lend 
to  his  metayers  (tenants  on  shares)  wheat  for  seed  to 
be  returned  in  kind,  but  not  w  heat  for  food.  A  man 
should  not  say  lo  his  neighbor,  "Hive  me  a  kor  of 
wheat  ami  I  will  return  it  at  thrashing-time  "  ;  but  he 
may  request  such  a  hum  "till  my  son  comes  home," 
or  **  till  1  find  the  key  "  (B.  M.  75a).  The  reason  is, 
that  wheat  might  rise  and  the  lender  would  profit. 
However,  the  Talmud  abrogates  this  prohibition  by 
allowing  such  a  loan  to  be  made  when  the  borrower 
has  some  wheat  of  his  own.  1  hough  it  be  a  much 
smaller  quantity  than  that  w  hich  he  borrows.  The 
Mishuah  goes  cveu  so  far  as  lo  forbid  an  exchange 
of  work  between  neighboring  farmers,  where  the 
later  work  is  more  laborious  than  (be  earlier.  All 
these  prohibitions  are  rabbinical  only;  that  against 
a  loan  in  kind  might  lie  called  anti-Scriptural;  for 


the  Bible,  when  k  speaks  of  "usury  of  victuals" 
(Deut.  xxiii.  2U>.  contemplates  a  loan  to  be  returned 
in  kind,  and  forbids  only  the  return  of  a  greater 
quantity  than  that  which  was  lent. 

The  Icndcrshould  not  lodge  in  the  borrower's  house 
free  of  rent,  norat  less  than  the  usual  rent.  The  pur 
chase-price  must  not  be  increased  mi  account  of  delay 
in  payment,  such  as  an  offer  to  sell  a  lield  at  1.000 
zuzim  if  paid  now,  but.  at  1.2(H)  Kuzlm 

Possible  in  a  year's  time;  but  in  charging 
Evasions,  rent  the  landlord  may  charge  more 
when  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  when  the  rent  is  paid  every  month.  It  is  im- 
proper for  the  seller  of  a  field,  after  receiving  part 
of  the  price,  to  say,  "  Bring  me  the  rest  of  the  money 
whenever  you  will  and  then  take  possession  of  your 
own  ";  for  the  income  on  the  field  would  be  interest 
on  the  deferred  payment,  and  the  purchaser  is  al- 
ready a  partial  owner.  But,  what  may  turn  out  lo 
Ik-  much  more  oppressive,  a  man  may  lend  a  sum  of 
money  upon  a  field  on  the  terms  "If  you  do  not  re- 
turn me  the  money  in  three  years,  the  field  is  mine": 
and  it  actually  becomes  his.  "Once  Bocthos,  son  of 
Zenon,  did  so  under  the  advice  of  the  learned"  (B. 
M.  63a).  It  may  thus  lie  seen  that  the  legal  ban 
upon  interest  led  to  forfeitures  which  might  give  to 
the  moneyed  man  more  gain  thun  even  a  high  rate 
of  interest.  The  mortgage  in  the  English  ami  Amer- 
ican form  is  just  such  a  contract  as  Bocthos  used  to 
impose  on  borrowers.  This  form  was  contrived  be- 
cause the  English  law  forbade  loans  upon  interest ; 
and  in  early  times  it  was  literally  carried  out,  the 
land  becoming  the  property  of  the  mortgagee  at 
once  if  the  bond  was  not  paid  on  the  day  appointed. 

The  Talmud  and  the  codes  distinguish  between 
"fixed  increase"  ("ribbit  kezuzah  ")  and  the  mere 
"dust  |"alwV'J  <>f  increase."  The  Mishnah  gives 
some  instances  of  the  latter:  e.g.,  a  man  semis  pres- 
ents to  a  well-to-do  neighbor,  expecting  to  obtain  a 
loan  from  him.  This  is  interest  in  advance,  Or 
after  he  has  repaid  his  loans,  lie  sends 

"Fixed"  presents,  "because  your  money  was 
and  Other  idle  in  my  hands."    Again,  if  A  had 

Increase,  not  been  in  the  habit  of  greeting  B 
first,  he  should  not  do  him  this  honor 
after  he  had  obtained  a  loan  from  him  ;  and.  as  the 
later  authorities  put  it.  if  lie  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
teaching  B  the  Torah  before  the  loan,  he  should  not 
do  it  thereafter. 

One  difference  between  usury  under  the  letter  of 
the  Law  anil  rabbinical  increase  is  this:  the  former, 
when  collected  by  the  creditor,  may  lie  reclaimed  by 
action,  while  the  latter  may  not.  H.  .lohanan.  one 
of  the  Palestinian  amoraim,  insists  that  even  "defi- 
nite usury."  such  as  is  forbidden  by  the  written  law, 
can  not  be  recovered  legally.  In  this  view  he  is 
supported  (B.  M.  61b)  by  others  on  the  grounds  that 
in  Hie  Scriptural  words  quoted  above  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  is  invoked  upon  the  usurer,  and  that  the 
rule  that  he  who  incurs  the  pain  of  death  is  not  held 
to  payment  in  a  civil  suit.  The  upshot  of  the  dis- 
pute as  laid  down  in  the  codes  is  this  (Shulhan 
Aruk.  Yoreh  De'ah,  161,  21:  The  rabbinical  court 
will  render  judgment  for  the  repayment  of  definite 
usury  that  has  been  collected,  and  will  not  enforce 
the  judgment  by  levy  on  tin-  lands  or  goods  of  the 
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OSUrer'l  property,  but  only  by  fore*--  against  his 

body. 

When  an  Israelite  lends  money  to  a  Gentile  or 
to  an  "indwelling  stranger "  (a  half-convert  of  for- 
eign blood),  bo  limy  anil  should  charge  hint  interest; 
and  when  he  borrows  from  such  a  person  he  should 
allow  him  interest.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Maimonides 
that  for  .lews  to  charge  Gem  ilea  interest  is  a  jmsitivc 
command  of  the  written  law.  [The  reason  for  the 
non -prohibition  of  the  receipt  by  a  Jew  of  interest 
from  a  Gentile,  and  vice  versa,  is  held  by  modern  rab- 
bis tolie  in  the  fact  that  the  Gentiles  had  at  that  time 
no  law  forbidding  them  to  practise  usury  ;  mid  that  as 
they  took  interest  from  Jews,  the  Tomb  considered 
it  equitable  that  Jews  should  bike  interest  from 
Gentiles.  Conditions  changed  when  Gentile  laws 
were  enacted  forbidding  usury;  and  the  modern 
Jew  is  not  allowed  by  the  Jewish  religion  to  charge 
a  Gentile  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  that  tlxcd  by 
the  law  of  the  land.  —  K.  C.]  The  intervention  of  a 
Gentile  may  lead  to  an  evasion  of  the  law  between 
Israelites.  Forexample,  one  not  standing  in  need  of 
it  has  borrowed  the  money  of  a  Gentile;  the  bor- 
rower lends  it  to  another  Israelite,  he  to  pay  the  in- 
terest thereafter;  this  the  first  borrower  may  do 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Gentile,  if  he  will  ac- 
cept the  other  Israelite  as  his  debtor,  but  not  on 
his  own  responsibility,  although  the  tirst  borrower 
would  pay  to  the  Gentile  the  same  interest  which  he 
should  receive  from  his  brother  Israelite  (H.  M.  v.  fl>. 

In  a  Imraita  (ib.  71a)  the  other  case  is 
Case  of  a   also  put:  "A  lends  money  to  a  Gen- 
Gentile,     tile;  the  latter  needs  it  no  longer,  but 
meets  an  Israelite  who  does.    If  the 
Gentile  is  willing  to  lend  him  the  money  on  interest, 
he  may  do  so,  remaining  bound  to  A:  but  A  must 
not  be  a  party  to  the  change  of  debtor."  However, 
it  must  have  liecn  easy  to  evade  the  usury  law 
through  the  Gentile  intermediary,  even  while  main- 
taining these  distinctions. 

The  guilt  of  breaking  a  Scriptural  command  falls 
not  on  the  lender  alone,  but  on  the  borrower  as  well 
(on  the  supposition  that  the  verb  referring  to  usury 
in  Dent,  xxiii.  '20,  "tashshik."  stands  in  the  caus- 
ative form);  nlso  on  the  surety  for  the  borrower, 
the  witnesses,  and,  according  to  some  opinions,  the 
scrivener.  The  hitter  participants  violate  the  pre- 
cept "  thou  shall  not  put  a  stumbling  block  before 
the  blind"  (Lev.  xix.  14). 

Maimonides  treats  of  interest  in  his  "  Yad  "  (Mul- 
weh.ch.  v.).  following  the  Gemara  and  theresponsa 
of  the  Geonim.  He  ton  certain  extent  mitigates  the 
usury  law;  mitigation  hail  Indeed  become  a  necessity 
in  his  time,  as  the  Jews  no  longer  dwelt  In  com- 
pact farming  settlements  like  those  nf  Palestine  and 
Babylonia  in  the  days  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  Tal- 
mud, but  hail  been  forced  to  become  traders,  bro- 
kers, and  money  lenders.  He  says  {ib.  ch.  xiv  ): 
"There  are  things  resembling  inierest  that  ureal 
lowed;  t.;/..  a  man  may  buy  at  a  discount  Iswuls  be- 
longing to  bis  neighbor;  a  man  may  give  his  neigh- 
bor a  denarius,  on  condition  that  he  lends  100  de- 
narii Ion  third  person.  A  may  give  B  n  denarius 
to  induce  C  to  lend  him  (A)  100  denarii"  (ib.  ch. 
xv  ).  Some  things  are  allowed  by  law.  but  have 
been  forbidden  by  the  Rabbis  as  a  cunning  evasion. 


A  says  to  B,  "Lend  me  100  /.u/.im."  B  says.  "  I 
have  no  money,  but  I  have  wheat  worth  that  sum, 
which  I  can  lend  you."  Then  he  buys  the  same 
wheat  from  him  for  90  zn/.im.  He  may  afterward 
by  law  recover  100  zuzim  because  it  is  not  even  *  dust 
of  interest."  Thus  a  man  who  has  taken  a  Held  in 
pledge  should  not,  rent  it  back  to  the  owner.  But 
if  such  evasions  an-  forbidden  only  by  an  appeal  to 
the  lender's  conscience,  very  little  is  left  of  the  en- 
forceable law  against  usury. 

The  Shulhan  'Aruk  treats  of  usury  not  in  the 
fourth  or  juridical  part,  but  in  the  Yoreh  iH-'nh. 
among  moral  and  religious  duties  (SS  l."a>-177). 

While  .Maimonides  would  restrict  the 
Views  of    lending  of  money  to  Gentiles  within 
Maimoni-    narrow  limits,  lest  the  lender  should 
dee  and  the  acquire  a  passion  for  taking  usury, 
Shulhan    and  practise  it  on  his  fellow  Israel 
'Aruk.      ites.  this  later  standard  declares  it 
"allowable  nowadays  in  all  cases" 
{ib.  $  159).   It  allows  also  the  money  of  orphans  or  of 
a  poor-  or  a  school  fund  to  be  lent  on  terms  w  hich 
would  lie  "rabbinical  increase",  and  if  a  guardian 
has  improperly  lent  the  money  of  his  wards  even  at 
a  fixed  interest,  the  wards  who  have  had  the  enjoy, 
men!  of  the  income  are  not  bound  to  restore  it  when 
they  come  of  age.    To  save  oneself  in  great  need, 
however,  one  may  burrow  on  interest  (•'*.  $$  100). 
The  relaxation  on  behalf  of  infants  ami  charities 
was  unavoidable;   for  in  numerous  countries  the 
Jews  were  precluded  from  the  old  plan  of  investing 
funds  in  land,  which  alone  was  permitted  by  the 
Talmud. 

As  a  matter  of  jurisprudence  it  is  found  here  (ib. 
§  100;  Hoshen  Mishpat.  £  .V2>  that  wheu  nbond  pro- 
vides for  principal  and  iutcrest  separately,  it  is  en- 
forceable as  to  the  former,  but  not  as  to  the  latter; 
but  if  both  are  cast  up  into  one  sum.  the  bond  is 
void  in  toto.  When  interest,  even  such  as  is  forbid- 
den by  the  written  law.  is  once  paid,  it  is  said 
(Yoreh  I)e'ah.£  161)  that  the  courts  may  compel  its 
restoration  only  by  process  of  contempt  (Hogging 
until  the  defendant  is  willing  to  pay).  When  this 
power  no  longer  rested  with  the  Jewish  courts,  there 
was  no  remedy.  If  the  lender  died  after  hecollcctcd 
unlawful  Interest,  it  is  here  expressly  said  that 
his  heirs  are  not  eveu  morally  bound  to  make  resti- 
tution. 

k  <  L.  X.  D. 

 Medieval  Doctrine:  The  Church,  busing  itself 

upon  a  mistranslation  of  the  text  Luke  vi.  a5  inter- 
preted by  the  Vulgate"  Mutuum  date,  nihil  indespc- 
rautes,"  but  really  meaning  "  lend,  never  despairing  " 
(sec  T.  Iteinach  in  "  H.  E.  J."  x\.  147),  declared  any 
extra  return  upon  a  loan  as  against  the  divine  law, 
and  this  prevented  any  mercantile  use  of  capital  by 
pious  Christians.  As  the  canon  law  did  not  apply  to 
Jews,  these  were  not  liable  to  the  ecclesiastical  pun- 
ishments which  were  placed  upon  usurers  by  the 
popes,  Alexander  III.  in  1170  having  ex  communi- 
cated all  manifest  usurer*.  Christian  riders  gradually 
saw  the  advantage  of  Laving  a  <  luss  of  men  like  the 

Jews  who  could  supply  capital  for  their  use  without 
being  liable  to  excommunication,  and  the  money 
trade  of  western  Europe  by  this  means  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews.  They  were  freed  from  all  compe- 
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tition,  and  could  therefore  charge  very  high  interest, 
and,  indeed,  were  obliged  to  do  so  owing  to  the  inse- 
cure tenure  of  their  property.  In  utmost  every  in- 
stance where  large  amounts  were  acquired  by  Jews 
through  usurious  transactions  the  property  thus  ac- 
quired fell  eitherduring  their  life  oru[>on  theirdeaih 
into  the  hands  of  the  king.  This  happened  to  Aaron 
of  Lincoln  in  England,  E/.inel  de  Ahlitasin  Navarre, 
llcliot  dc  Vcsoul  iu  Provence,  Benvenistc  de  Porta 
in  Aragou,  etc.  It  was  for  this  reasou  indeed  that  the 
kind's  supported  the  Jews,  and  even  objected  to  their 
becoming  Christians,  because  in  that  case  they  could 
not  have  forced  from  them  money  won  by  usury. 
Thus  both  iu  England  and  in  France  the  kings  de- 
manded to  be  compensated  for  every  Jew  converted. 
Iu  the  former  country  only  in  1281  would  the  king 
give  up  his  right  to  hulf  the  property  of  Jews  who 
were  converted.  There  was  a  continual  conflict  be- 
tween the  papal  and  the  royal  authority  on  this  sub 
ject.  and  thus  as  early  as  1140  thepope  Eugcnius  de- 
clared all  usury  null  and  void,  while  the  debtor  was 
on  a  crusade,  and  Innocent  XIII.  made  an  indignant 
protest  against  usury,  calling  on  all  Christian  princes 
to  demand  the  return  of  the  Interest.  Clement  V. 
iu  1311  protested  against  all  civil  law  which  per- 
mitted any  form  of  usury  by  Christians. 

It  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the  canonical  re- 
strictions without  stopping  all  progress  in  com- 
merce, and  numerous  expedients  were  adopted  to 
avoid  the  canonical  laws.  Especially  the  Cuhorsins 
and  Lombards  invented  methods  by  which  usury 
was  disguised  iu  the  form  of  payment  for  possible 
loss  and  injury,  payment  for  delay,  and  so  on.  The 
competition  of  these  Italian  usurers— they  were  called 
the  -  pope's  usurers"— rendered  Jews  h-ss  necessary 
to  the  kings  in  France  and  England  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  both  I/mis  IX.  (1254) 
and  Edward  I.  (1275)  attempted  to  influence  the  Jews 
to  avoid  usury,  but  without  effect  (sec  England!. 
No  other  means  of  livelihood  was  open  to  them. 

Very  high  interest  was  permitted  the  Jews  in 
France  under  Philip  Augustus,  two  deniers  on  the 
pound  per  week,  or  43.11  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
Kins;  John  in  1360  allowed  this  even  to  be  doubled. 
In  Sicily  Frederick  II.  allowed  10  per  cent  iu  1231. 

In  Castile  Alfonso  X.  allowed  25  per 
Amount  of  cent,  while  in  Anigon  the  Cortes  of 
Interest.  Tarragona  put  20  per  cent  as  the  maxi- 
mum, and  this  was  reduced  to  12  per 
cent  in  the  year  1231.  In  Navarre  Philip  III.  estab- 
lished 20  per  cent  ("5  for  6")  in  1330,  while  in  Por- 
tugal Alfonso  IV.  (135H)  fixed  the  maximum  at  33* 
per  cent. 

The  enormously  rapid  increase  of  indebtedness  due 
to  this  large  interest  caused  ordinances  to  be  passed 
to  prevent  interest  being  counted  on  interest,  but 
without  avail.  Asan  instance  of  theextent  to  which 
interest  could  grow,  the  abbot  of  St.  Edmund  in 
1173  borrowed  about  40  marks  from  Benedict  the 
Jew.  and  this  bad  grown  to  .£880  in  seven  years, 
though  not  entirely  through  interest  (gee  Jacobs, 
-Jews  of  Angevin  England,"  p.  (50). 

The  loans  were  generally  made  upon  Pf.F.iKiKS, 
which  could  not  be  sacred  vessels  of  the  Church,  to 
pledge  which  was  punished  as  early  as  H14  by  confis- 
cation of  goods.    Almost  all  other  objects  could  be 


pledged,  and  it  became  a  problem  whether  when  a 
Jew  had  the  pledge  he  could  claim  usury  as  well. 
Thisapplied  when  lands  were  pledged  for  loan  8,  when 
it  was  claimed  the  land  or  the  produce  thereof  was 
sutlicient  to  compensate  for  any  loss  of  use  of  capital 
without  further  payment.  Notwithstanding  this  the 
Jews  claimed  interest  until  both  capital  and  interest 
were  repaid. 

Later  ou  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle that  "money  does  not  breed"  was  referred  to 
usury,  and  forms  the  basis  of  Shy  lock's  and  Anto- 
nio's contention  in  "The  Merchant  oT  Venice,"  I., 
iii.,  and  the  casuists  of  Komau  law  drew  a  distinc- 
tion between  things  consumable  and  fungible;  that 
is,  the  use  of  w  hich  fa  exhausted  by  one  using,  and 
things  which  can  lie  used  over  and  over  again.  In- 
terest or  usury  was  allowed  for  the  latter,  but  not 
for  the  former  class,  to  which  money  was  supposed 
to  belong,  because  every  passing  of  coin  was  re- 
garded as  a  separate  use.  Tin-  lending  of  money 
with  the  expectation  of  any  further  return  was  still 
regarded  as  unnatural  und  disreputable,  but  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages  the  Jews  hail  been  bereft  of  all 
capital,  so  that  from  the  fifteenth  century  onward 
they  ure  found  mostly  as  dealers  in  second-hand 
clothing,  rather  titan  as  usurers.  Moreover  a 
class  of  Christian  merchants  arose  which  evaded  the 
canon  law  and  lent  money  on  interest  without  any 
opposition. 

Not  withstanding  this,  the  reputation  of  usurershas 
clung  to  the  Jcwscvcn  to  modern  times,  though  there 
is  little  evidence  of  their  being  more  addicted  to  it 
than  other  persons  who  trade  in  money.  In  Russia 
the  Christian  "  kulak"  is  regarded  as  being  much  more 
stringent  in  his  demands  than  the  Jewish  money- 
lender, though  iu  Uukowina  the  latter  has  proved 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  plague.  The  poverty  of  the 
majority  of  Jews  prevents  them  from  any  exten- 
sive addiction  to  this  practise  (see  Poverty). 

niRMrxiRAPltv :  Knitpmann.  Dlf  Xatlonaiaknnnmuvhen 
(iruniMlzr  tier  Kaiioniwhrn  Lehru  M8J,  pp.  S  et ««..  91  tt 
«•</.;  A»Jili>y.  EngtMi  Vommrrrt.  I.  lIC-iM;  Scucrer.  ttecht*- 
verhailuUw.  JtrJuden.  pp.  Itf-Ktt. 

J. 

UTAH  :  One  of  the  Western  States  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  admitted  into  the  Cnion  in  1H90. 
Jews  first  settled  in  Utah  about  1860.  nmotig  the 
earliest  comers  being  Isidor  Morris,  Nicholas  S. 
RansoholT,  Samuel  Kahn,  Fred  Auerliach,  Ixiuis 
Colin,  Aaron  Greenewald,  Ichel  Watters,  and  Eman- 
uel Kahn. 

Religions  services  were  first  conducted  in  Salt 
Lake  City  during  the  fall  holidays  of  1866. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  Congregation  H'nai 
Israel  was  established ;  and  after  its  temporary  dis- 
solution it  was  reorganized  in  1880.  Its  officiating 
ministers  have  been:  J.  Kaiser,  L,  Strauss,  llytnan 
O.  Elkin.  Moses  P.  Jaeobson,  Gustavc  II.  Lowen 
stein.  Louis  (}.  Reynolds,  and  the  present  (1005)  in- 
cutnbeut,  Charles  J.  Fretind.  Congregation  Monte- 
(lore  was  organized  March  20.  1809.  ami  has  occupied 
its  present  structure  since  1003.  Its  officiating  min- 
ister has  l>een  J.  O.  Brody.  The  Jewish  Ilclief 
Society  was  organized  in  1873  and  reorganized  in 
18.88,  The  Council  of  Jewish  Women  has  a  large  act- 
ive section,  mainly  promotiug  the  religious  objects 
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of  tbo  organization.  Benjamin  P.  Peixotto  Lodge 
421  L  O.  B.  B.  hus  been  in  existence  since  li*©2.  and 
at  present  1ms  eighty  members. 

The  Jcwf  of  Utah  have  from  tlie  time  of  their  ar- 
rival taken  a  leadiug  part  in  the  development  of  iis 
intellectual  and  industrial  welfare.  During  Utah's 
existence  as  a  state  they  have  filled  responsible  gov- 
ernment positions.  Among  those  who  have  held 
public  office  have  been:  Simon  Bamberger,  state 
senator  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Cam- 
paign Committee;  Harry  S.  Joseph  and  Kudolph 
Stickler,  members  of  the  state  legislature;  Joseph 
OIk  rndorfer.  member  or  the  board  of  education  iu 
Salt  I«ake  City;  Herman  Bamberger,  county  com- 
missioner of  Salt  Lake  county;  and  Loins  Colin, 
councilman  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Besides  those  in  Suit  Ijike  City,  the  capital  of  the 
state,  a  few  Jews  are  located  in  Og-den,  Provo, 
Price,  and  Logan.  The  Jewish  inhabitants  of 
Utah  Hunter  approximately  1,000  in  a  total  popula- 
tion of  about  277,000. 

a.  C.  J.  F. 

UTRECHT :  Province  of  the  Netherlands,  with 
its  capital  of  the  same  name.  Jews  resided  in 
Utrecht  prior  to  the  expulsion  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. In  1424  they  were  banished  from  the  city; 
and  their  synagogue  was  transformed  into  the 
Church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  They  evidently 
soon  returned;  for  in  1444  the  city  council  issued  an 
ordiuance  directing  that  they  be  tortured  00  the 
wheel,  imprisoned,  and  expelled.  The  reason  for 
this  procedure  can  no  longer  be  determined  with 
certainty  ;  but  it  was  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  had  championed  the  claims  of  Wolravus  of 
Meurs  to  the  bishopric,  or  to  allegations  made  against 
them  of  insulting  Christianity  both  publicly  and 
privately.  The  ordinance  of  expulsion  was  cjuiekly 
repealed,  however,  by  the  council  itself;  and  Jews 
were  permitted  to  settle  in  the  village  of  Maarseu, 
near  the  city. 

•  As  early  ns  1604  a  distinction  was  drawn  between 
the  German  and  Portuguese  communities;  the  for- 
mer consisting  largely  of  the  poorer  classes,  which 
earned  a  livelihood  by  peddling,  while  the  Portu- 
guese engaged  ine.vlensivecom  rcial  undertakings. 

and  were  wealthy  and  respected.  An  ordinance  of 
Oct.  1,  1730.  furthermore,  gave  the  Portuguese  the 
official  right  of  residence  in  the  province,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  conduct  their  business  operations  in 
the  city  itself.  This  privilege  was  renewed  in  1777; 
and  in  17S9  it  was  extended  to  the  German  Jews 
on  the  condition  that  they  assumed  all  communal 
duties. 

After  the  uprising  of  the  patriots  against  William 
of  Orange  and  his  expulsion  by  the  French.  France 
declared  the  Jews  citizens,  ami  granted  them  all 
civic  rights  and  liberties.  In  I7WJ  a  convention  Of 
the  most  prominent  Jews  of  Holland  assembled  at 
Utrecht,  before  which  the  new  constitution  was  sol- 
emnly read.  Its  text  was  translated  into  Hebrew 
by  ?ebi  Hindi  Mcilfekl,  anil  published  under  the 
title  "  Dibrc  Ncgidim  "  (Utrecht,  1M00). 

BmuomANir:  Kiwnvn.  iimehuitrni*  der  Jmten  In  Setter- 
ornrf.  t  tnvht,  IMa.  See  tilso  M.?iikri.a.\d»  unit  (In-  lnt.ltuc- 
rapliy  th.'tv  ulven. 

D.  S.  O. 


UZ  (py):  1.  Son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of 
Shem,  according  to  Gen.  x.  23;  but  I  Chron.  i.  17 
records  him  as  a  son  of  Shem. 

2.  Eldest  sou  of  Nahor  by  Milcah;  nephew  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  21;  A.  V.  has  "Huz"). 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Dishan.  and  grandson  of 
Seir  the  Horite  (<i.  xxxvi.  28;  i  Chron.  i.  42). 

4.  Geographical  name  occurring  three  times  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  connoting:  (1)  the  native 
land  of  Job  (Job  i.  1);  (2)  a  country  northeast  of 
Egypt,  which  it  separated  from  Philistia,  being  one 
of  the  lands  to  which,  at  the  command  of  YHWB, 
Jeremiah  gave  the  wine  cup  of  fury  to  drink  (Jer. 
xxv.  20);  and  (3>  a  country  comprising  purl  of 
Edom,  summoned  to  rejoice  over  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  (Lam.  iv.  21). 

According  to  modern  investigators,  who  regard 
the  names  given  in  Genesis  as  geographical  terms, 
the  territory  of  Uz  embraced  the  regions  represented 
by  the  nanus  of  the  persons  mentioned  above;  and 
in  like  manner  the  brief  notices  in  Jeremiah  and 
lamentations  agree  with  those  concerning  the  na- 
tive country  ot  .bib's  friends,  as  well  as  with  other 
data  concerning  the  land  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Job.  According  inverses  15 and  17  of  that  chapter, 
the  country  was  first  invaded  by  the  Sabeans  from 
the  south,  and  later  by  the  Chaldeans  from  the  north, 
which  implies  that  tin-  district  lay  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  great  Arabian  desert.  Eliphaz.  one  of 
the  friends  of  Job,  was  from  Tetnan.  a  town  of  south- 
ern Edom ;  his  companion.  Bildad.  came  from  Shuah 
(Gen.  xxv.  2),  which,  according  to  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  lay  south  of  Karkemesh  (Carcliemish) ; 
and  Elihu  was  a  native  of  Buz  (eomp.  Jer.  xxv. 
23;  Gen.  xxii.  21).  According  to  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  Shalmaneser  II.  received  tribute  from 
one  Sasi,  a  son  of  the  land  of  U/.za,  from  859  to 
831  B.C. ;  and  the  Midi-ash  also  identifies  the  name 
of  Uz  with  the  country,  making  Job  a  contemporary 
of  Abraham  (Yalk.  Shim  oni,  cii.  2;  Gen.  K.  lvii.  3). 

nun  Hiumriiv  :  Knutawti.  In  Rlehni's  H<tndurf>rtirl,ueh,  *.e.; 
lX-lltairh.  Wit  Uiu  </<i*  I'anulimfp.  25U. 
K.  O.  II.  S.  O. 

TJZfcS  (prut  or  DHISt) :  Town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  (tart),  about  15  miles  mirth-northeast 
of  Ntmes.  Jews  were  settled  there  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century.  St.  Fcrreol,  Bishop  of  Uzes.  admitted 
them  to  his  table  and  enjoyed  their  friendship.  On 
this  account  complaint  was  made  of  him  to  King 
Childebert,  whrreupon  the  bishop  changed  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  Jews,  coni|»clling  all  those  who 
would  not.  leave  Uzes  in  become  Christians.  After 
his  death  (581)  many  who  had  received  baptism  re- 
turned lo  Judaism  ("Gallia  Christiana,"  vi.  013: 
Horn  Vaissetc,  "  Histoire  Generale  de  Lunguedoc,"  i. 
274,  545).  Before  the  French  Revolution  there  were 
seven  Jewish  families  at  Uzes,  comprising  forty-six 
individuals,  who  later  settled  either  at  Nlmcs  or  at 
Pont  Saint  Esprit.  Toward  the  end  of  tin-  nine- 
teenth century  there  was  only  one  Jewish  inhabitant 
in  Uzes,  namely.  A  MnjMC,  an  attorney.  He  was 
mayor  of  the  town  for  several  years  (see  Kahn, 
"Notice  stir  les  Israelites  de  Nlmes."  p.  31). 

Among  the  scholars  of  Uzes  w  ere  the  anonymous 
compiler  (13th  cent.)  of  the  Talmudic  collection 
mentioned  in  Btcinschneider.  "Cat.  Botll."  No  2348; 
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Samuel  Inn  Judah,  Gabriel  of  Millmud,  ami  Don 
Dieulosal("H.  E.  J."  xliii.  247). 
BiBLKHiRAFUY  :  Gross,  aullta  Judaic,!.  pp.  2a  24. 

H,  S.  I\. 

UZIEL :  Family  name  occurring  principally 
among  tlx-  Sepharditu  in  Spain,  where  it  is  found  us 
early  as  UlO  fifteenth  century,  Allot  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews,  from  Spain  ami  Portugal,  the  t'ziels 
were  scattered  throughout  northern  Africa,  Italy, 
and  the  Levant.  The  following  are  the  more  Im- 
portant members  of  the  family: 

Hayyim  ben  Abraham  Uziel :  Scholar  and 
author  of  Spanish  extraction;  flourished  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  He  wrote  -  Mckor  Hayyim "  (3  vols., 
Braynin,  n.d.),  an  ethical  work  in  Juda-o  Spanish. 

D.  S.  O. 

Isaac  b.  Abraham  Uziel :  Spanish  physician 
and  poet;  born  at  Pea;  died  in  Amsterdam  April  1, 
11322.  At  one  time  he  held  the  position  of  rabbi  at 
Oran;  but  late  in  life  he  left  that  city  to  settle  in 
Amsterdam,  win  re  he  opened  a  Tnlmudicnl  school 
which  counted  among  its  pupils  Manassch  ben  Israel. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  laxity  in  religious  matters  which 
he  noticed  among  many  members  of  the  Scphnrdic 
community.  Uziel  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  which 
led  to  the  foundation  of  a  new  congregation  under 
the  name  of  "Newuh  Shalom."  In  11510,  at  the 
death  of  Judah  Vega,  the  first  rubbi  of  the  new  con- 
gregation, l'ziel  was  called  to  the  rabbinate.  Uziel 
was  tins  author  of  a  Hebrew  grammar.  "  Ma'auch 
Lashon."  edited  by  his  pupil  Isaac  Nehemiah  at 
Amsterdam  in  1(127  (2d  ed.  1710).  He  left  also  in 
manuscript  many  Hebrew  and  Spanish  poems  ("Li- 
bros  Poet  iron  en  Declaracion  deTodos  los  Kquivocos 
de  lasSagradasLctras");  these  are  highly  praised  by 
De  Barrios,  who  represents  the  author  as  a  great 
poet,  an  able  musician,  and  a  distinguished  mathe- 
matician. Joseph  Serranodedicntcd  a  poem  to  Uziel ; 
it  is  inserted  in  the  "Temime  Derek." 

Bllii.lfMiKArilY :  Knrnen,  (irtvhialtni*  iter  Jo<ltn  in  Xeiler- 
lauil.  pp.  144.  4^s.  Jellliifk.  In  Drimt.  Lit.  vlll.  :M4.  27rt ; 
Knvwrllnit,  (irtcliielitc  ilrrJwUit  in  Port uuat.  p.  M)  Idem. 
MM.  Ktn.-P-rt.Jud.  p.  KIT:  SMnsclineliier.Cci/.  Burff.».v.; 
Kuenn.  KcntMl  Viwael.  p.  IHti. 

o  I.  Br. 

Jacob  Uziel :  Physician  and  poet  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  died  at  Zante  11330.  He  was  of 
Spanish  extraction,  but  emigrated  to  Italy  at  an 
early  age,  and  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  became 
famous  for  his  medical  skill.  He  was  the  author 
of  "  Dawid  "  (Venice,  1B24),  an  epic  poem  in  twelve 
cantos,  written  in  Italian. 

Joseph  Uziel:  Italian  scholar  and  rabbi;  died  at 
Ferrarn  U*>72.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Isaac  Aboab  of 
Castile,  and  left  a  responsum,  which  is  included  in 
the  collection  of  Joseph  di  Trani  (i  3fl). 

Judah  Uziel:  Italian  scholar  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  born  in  Spain;  died,  probably  at  Venice, 
in  1(134.  He  was  the  author  of  sixteen  sermons  on 
the  Pentateuch,  which  were  published  under  the 
title  "Bet  ha  Uzzieli  "  (Venice.  1(103-4). 

8amuel  Uziel :  Talmudist  and  scholar  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  rabbi  of  Leghorn.  Heis  men- 
tioned in  a  responsum  in  the  Collection  "Mayim 
Rabtilm "  (11.  .V.')  of  Raphael  Meld, .la. 

Samuel  ben  Joseph  Uziel:  Babbi  and  physi 


cian  of  Spanish  extraction;  lived  in  the  sixteeuth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  He  ofllcintcd  as  rabbi  at 
Saloiiiea,  where  he  also  practised  medicine. 

Btatl00a>riiv :  steinw'hneider.  t'at.  lUutl.  iniIh.  II'iH,  i.'trii; 
Mortum,  /in/in ,  p.  HT  ;  NepMililnillih.  '/VitoM  (itttiilr  >'U- 
in</.  p  ttli;  l  itufurle.  fk'r.iv  h<i-/*>n>f.  rtl.  Cwwl,  p.  15a; 
.lnn.li*.  Sourer*,  p.  ail;  kuysrrlltar.  Ut*rh.  (hi  Jutlen  in 
/Wiiyri/,  pp  ^KV,2M,  litem.  Mill.  Hkil-PuH.-JuiI.  pp.  lUtt, 
HIT  ;  ItrnJiK  <>li,  Ofttr  lia-Scfarini.  p.  1152  ;  JUilner, 
IPrnhf  Ilril.  Mu*.  p.  y*4  :  FQnit.  MM.  Jud.  ttl.  4«:-4«). 

i>.  s.  o. 

UZZA,  UZZAH  (Nty,  nry):  1.— Biblical  Data : 

Son  of  Abinadab.  Together  w  ith  his  brother  Ahio, 
he  drove  the  new  cart  on  which  was  placed  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  w  hen,  accompanied  by  David  and 
all  the  house  of  Israel,  it  was  brought  from  Abina 
dab's  house  at  Gihcah  to  Jerusalem.  When  they 
came  to  the  thrashing-flour  of  Nuchon,  the  oxen 
which  drew  the  cart  stumbled,  and  Uz/.a  took  hold 
of  the  Ark  to  steady  it ;  whereupon  he  was  slain  by 
God  "  al  ha-shal"  (=  " for  his  error").  David,  in 
memory  of  the  event,  called  the  place  "Perez- 
uzzah"  (II  Sam.  vi.  3-ts:  1  Chron.  xiii.  7-11,  where 
the  thrashing  floor  is  called  "Chidon":  nunp.  the 
commentaries  of  Budde,  Lolir,  and  Nowack,  ml  /<*•.). 

 In  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  Babhis made 

various  attempts  to  explain  and  palliate  the  death  of 
U/.zn.  By  an  "argumentiim  a  majore  ad  minus" 
proof  is  offered  that  if  the  Ark  could  bear  those 
who  bore  it,  so  much  the  more  could  it  bmr  itself. 
By  not  perceiving  this,  and  thinking  that  the  Ark 
might  be  prevented  from  falling  by  stopping  the 
oxen,  Uz/.a  had  brought  death  on  himself.  II.  Jo- 
hanna thought  that"°al  ha  shal"  implied  that  he 
had  died  asa  result  of  his  act.  while  B.  Eleazar  drew 
from  "shal"  the  inference  that  Uz/.a  had  cased 
himself  near  the  Ark.  He  was.  nevertheless,  to 
share  in  the  world  to  come:  for  it  Is  expressly  staled 
that  he  died  "by"  the  Ark;  and  as  the  latter  be- 
longed to  eternity,  Uzza  in  like  manner  must  he  im- 
mortal (So(ah  35a;  Yalk.,  I  Sam.  142,  ed.  Wilna. 
1898). 

2.  Grandson  of  Ehud,  and  a  member  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (I  Chron.  viii.  7). 

8.  Head  of  a  family  of  Nethlnim  who  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  Zeruhbabel  (Ezra  ii.  4»;  Nell, 
vii.  SI). 

4.  Garden  attached  to  the  royal  palace.  Accord- 
ing to  Stade.  "Gesch.  des  Volkcs  Israel,"  i  500.  ii 
679,  "Uzza"  should  be  corrected  to  "Uz/.iah,"  thus 
implying  that  the  garden  had  been  laid  out  by  the 
king.  It  apparently  contained  a  tomb  in  which 
Manassch  and  his  son  Anion  were  buried  (II  Kings 
xxi.  18,  2«t. 

K.  II.  II.  S  0 

UZZIAH  (my,  wry) :  1.  Son  or  Anm/inh. 
called  ulsn  Azariah  (comp.  II  Kings  xv  1.  18,  3m. 
He  was  king  of  Judah,  and  !>cgan  tortile,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  i  f  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  The  Kings  record  {i/>  xv  2) 
states  that  his  reign  extended  through  fifty-two 
yeara  (788-737  n  r.  I,  and  that  he  was  righteous  as 
his  father  had  lieen.  though  he  did  not  take  a  way  the 
high  places,  but  allowed  the  people  to  sacrifice  and 
burn  incense  at  them  II  Chron  xxvi.  relates  how 
Uzziah  conquered  the  Philistines  mid  the  Arabians, 
and  received  tribute  liom  the  Ammonites,  how  he 
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[•fortified  his  country,  reorganized  and  reeqttippcd 
his.  army,  and  personally  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  His  success  a-s  king,  administrator,  ami 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army  made  him  ruler 
over  the  largest  realm  of  Judah  since  the  disruption 
of  the  kingdom.  His  power  and  authority  over  the 
peoples  of  this  realm  help  to  explain  to  a  certain 
extent  the  political  situation  in  the  reign  of  Judah 's 
later  kings,  and  prohahly  also  in  730.  when  Ttglath- 
pilcxer  III.  conquered  nineteen  districts  in  northern 
Syria  Wbidl  had  belonged  to  I'zzinh  (Azri-ia-u). 

I'/./iah's  strength  became  his  weakness;  for  he 
attempted  to  usurp  the  power  of  the  priesthood  in 
hurniug  incense  in  the  Temple  of  Yiiwh.  While  in 
the  act  he  was  smitten  with  leprosy;  and  he  was 
subsequently  forced  to  dwell  in  a  le|H-r's  house  until 
the  day  of  his  death  (II  Chrou.  xx  vi.  21 ).  While  he 
was  in  this  condition  Jot  ham.  his  sou,  ruled  in  his 
stead.  The  total  number  of  years,  fifty-two.  attrib- 
uted to  Uzziuh's  reign  include  the  period  from  his 
accession  to  his  death. 

K.  0.  II.  1.   M  1'. 

UZZIEL  6tT?y)  1.  Son  of  Kohathand  htothcr 
of  A m ram  (Ex.  vi.  18;  I  Chrou.  vi.  8).  He  was  the 
father  of  Mishnel,  Elzaphnn.  and  Zilhri  (Ex.  vi.  22). 
The  first  two,  at  the  bidding  of  Moses,  carried  from 
the  Talicrnaclethc  bodies  of  Nadah  and  Abiliu.  their 
cousins  (Lev.  x.  4).    Elzaplian,  moreover,  was  chief 


of  the  family  of  the  Kohathites  during  the  wandering 
in  the  wilderness  (Num.  iii.  80),  Another  son  of 
Uzziel.  named  Amminadab,  was  one  of  the  Levite 
chiefs  selected  to  carry  tin*  Ark  of  the  Covenant  to 
the  tent  which  Duvid  had  pitched  for  it  in  Zion  (I 
Chron.  xv.  10).  Two  other  sons  of  Uzziel  were 
named  respectively  Micah  and  Jesiah  (il>.  xxiii.  20). 
His  descendants  were  termed  " I'zzielites ■  (Num. 
iil.  27;  I  Cliron.  xxvi.  28). 

2.  AShneonitc;  son  of  Ishi;  one  of  the  chiefs 
who,  during  the  reign  of  King  Hczekinh,  passed 
over  the  Jordan,  annihilated  the  remnants  of  the 
Amalekites,  and  settled  in  their  territory  around 
Mount  Seird  Chron.  I  v.  41-43). 

8.  One  of  the  eponymous  heroes  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ;  described  as  one  of  the  live  sons  of  Bela 
(ib.  vHi  7). 

4  (Called  also  Azareel).  Sou  of  Heman.  lie 
belonged  to  the  eleventh  order  of  those  who  were 
chosen  by  lot  to  serve  as  singers  in  leading  the  wor- 
ship in  the  Temple  during  the  reign  of  David  (I 
Chron.  xxv.  4,  18), 

5.  Son  of  Jisluthun;  one  of  those  who  were 
chosen  to  resanctify  the  Temple  during  the  reign  of 
Hczckinh  (II  Chron.  xxix.  14). 

6.  A  goldsmith  who  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  8). 

k.  o.  it.  8.  O. 


V 


VAEZ  :  Prominent  family  of  Lisbon,  whose  fore- 
nost  members,  the  four  brothers  Iminanuel,  Pedro, 
Ay  res,  and  Salvador,  resided  in  Portugal  as  Maranns 
luring  the  sixteenth  century. 

Abraham  Vaez:  Hitknm  of  the  Portuguese  con- 
gregation in  Kayounc  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work 
mi  Jewish  ritual  laws  entitled  "  Arbol  de  Vidas,"  to 
'vliich  was  appended  a  lengthy  treatise  on  rituals  by 
Abraham  Rodriguez  Furo  (Amsterdam.  105)2).  He 
.v role  also  several  sermons  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
B  number  of  ethical  treatises,  which  were  collected 
under  the  title  "  Discursos  Predicates  y  Avisos  Es- 
pirittlulcs "  and  published,  at  the  expense  of  his  son 
Jacob  Vaez,  by  Isaac  Ahnnb  (Amsterdam,  1710), 
who  himself  wrote  a  long  introduction. 

Bint  h«;k  U'HY  :  Fili>t.  RFW.  J„<1.  Iii.  MS;  KajSfrNat,  BOA. 
*>■<.-/*"■ '.-Jn<f.  pp.  107  in**. 

Ayres  Vaez:  Physician  to  John  III.  of  Portu- 
gal; brother  of  Immanuel  Vaez;  died  at  Koine  about 
the  middle  of  tin-sixteenth  century.  At  the  request 
of  the  King  of  Fez.  with  whom  John,  however,  wns 
not  on  lennsof  amity,  Vaez  was  sent  In  Africa,  where 
he  succeeded  in  curing  the  monarch  of  a  dangerous 
illness.  Upon  his  return  to  Lisbon.  Vaez  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy  and  astrology. 
In  consequence  of  predicting  to  the  king  and  i|Uecn 
the  deal  h  of  one  of  their  children,  a  prediction  which 
was  fulfilled,  he  lost  the  royal  favor.  Thinking  to 
regain  the  king's  Confidence,  Vaez  declared,  in  the 
course  of  a  discussion,  that  astrology  was  an  unre- 
liable modi'  of  divination,  and  that  its  practise  was 


foolish  and  irreligious.  The  king,  who  had  recently 
read  a  treatise  expressing  similar  views,  delivered 
Vaez  to  the  Inquisition,  charging  him  with  being 
a  heretic  and  a  secret  Jew.  Vaez  was  ordered  to  de- 
fend himself  before  the  inquisitors,  and  later  to  en- 
gage in  a  disputation  with  the  theologian  Sorao; 
but  Capodifcrro,  the  papal  nuncio,  succeeded  in 
removing  him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  seut  him  to  Koine  to  be  tried  by  the  Curia. 
Pope  Paul,  who  was  himself  a  believer  in  astrology, 
not  only  set  Vaez  at  liberty,  but  even  issued  ahull 
(June  0,  1541)  protecting  The  entire  Vaez  family,  as 
well  as  the  lawyers  w  ho  had  defended  Ayres  Vnez. 
against  the  Inquisition. 

Daniel  Vaez:  Portuguese  scholar;  flourished  at 
Amsterdam  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Together 
with  Joseph  Athias.  he  published  a  prayer-hook  en- 
titled "Orden  de  las  Omeiones  del  Todo  el  Anno" 
(Amsterdam,  1077). 

Dihi.hm.iuhiv  :  Kiiywrllnp.  Rlhl.  Enjh'Pnrt .-Jinl.  p.  6ft. 

Immanuel  Vaez  :  Physician:  eldest  of  the  Vaez 
brothers.  According  to  the  account  of  KudligO 
de  Castro  ("De  I'ni  versa  Mulierum  Morlxirum  Me- 
dicina."  ii.  47.  8.12.  Hamburg.  1003),  who  was  his 
nephew,  and  who  settled  in  Hamburg  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Immanuel  was  appointed  physician 
to  four  kings  of  Portugal — John  III..  Sebastian, 
Henry,  and  Philip  II.  He  won  this  distinction  by 
virtue  of  his  erudition  and  the  experience  which  he 
had  gathered  in  his  extensive  travels. 

Pedro  Vaez:  Physieian  at  Cnvilha.  Portugal; 
second  in  age  of  the  Vaez  brothers.   He  is  repeat- 
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edly  mentioned  in  the  "Medicorum  Principum  His- 
toria  "  of  Abraham  ZaCtttO. 

Salvador  Vaez  :  Youngest  of  the  Vuez  brothers. 
He  served  us  u  page  to  the  pupal  nuncio  Hieronymo 
Hieeiiiili  Cupodiferro  in  Lisbon,  and  was  able  to  in- 
terest the  prelate  in  the  cuse  of  Ids  brother  Ayres, 
and  to  induce  him  to  interfere  in  the  latter*!  behalf. 
The  result  was  thai  after  the  sessions  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion had  begun.  Salvador  suddenly  entered  the  ha!I 
and  declared  the  sitting  dissolved  by  order  <if  the 
nuncio.  Later  lie  probably  accompanied  Cupodiferro 
to  Rome. 

ninuo..R  il'IIY  :  Kiijrwrllnii.  droch.  iltrJuihu  in  Vnrt Mtfc'. 
pp.  210  J3>. 

t>.  S.  (). 

VALABRSgUE,  ALBIN:  French  dnunuiist; 
born  at  Carpeutras,  Vaucluse.  Dec.  17.  18.13.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  of  modern  French  drama- 
tists, producing  about  two  plays  a  year  ami  in 
addition  acting  as  dramatic  critic  of  the  Paris 
"L' Illustration."  Among  his  dramatic  works  are: 
"Iji  Veuve Chapuzot,"  1879;  "(Marvin  I'ereet  Fils," 
Paris.  I860;  "Le Crime  "(with  Bertol  Graivil),  Dec.. 
1K82;'  "Lea  Maris  Liquids,"  1883:  "  La  Flumboy- 
ante  "  (with  Paul  Ferricrt.  1884;  "  I^es  Grippe-Sou," 
1HJC,;  "LaNuildulfl."1885;  "L'HommedePaille," 
188.->;  "La  Fille  ft  Georgette,"  1886;  "Le  Boobeur 
Conjugal."  188(5;  -  Le  Sens-Prcfct,"  1K86;  "Les 
Vacances  du  Mariage"  (with  Hennequin).  1887: 
"Dtirand  et  Durand"  (with  Ordomicau),  1887; 
"Clo-Clo"  (with  Dccoureellc),  1MM7;  "Les  Saiur- 
nales."  operetUi (music  bv  Larombc),  1887;  "Doit  et 
Avoir"  (with  Felix  Cohen).  1888;  "La  Secuiite  des 
Families."  1888;  "Madame  a  8es  Brevets,"  1800: 
"Les  Moullnards."  1800;  "Les  Menage*  Parisiens." 
1890;  "Le  Pompier  de  Justine"  (with  Davrili,  1S|«»: 
"La  Femme,"  1W)1  ;  "  l>s  Vleilles  Gens."  1891; 
" \a'  Commamlant  Luripf-te "  (with  SHvcstrc),  189'.'; 
"  Le  Premier  Mari  de  France,"  1893. 
Var 
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VALABREGUE.  KARDOCHEE- 
GEORGES:  French  general ;  bom  at  Carpentrus, 
Vaucluse,  Sept.  20,  1852.    He  was  educated  at  the 

Ecnle  Polytechni(|ue 
nn<l  the  Kcole  d' Appli- 
cation de  I'Artillcrie 
et  du  Genie;  and.  after 
reaching  the  rank  of 
captain,  In  studied  at 
the  Eeolc  Suprrleurc 
de  la  (Juerre  from  1*78 
to  1880,  when  he  wns 
attacheil  to  the  stuff  of 

the  general  of  division 
in  command  of  the  ar- 
tillery and  foitirlcn- 
t  ions  of  Paris.  In  1194 
he  was  made  comman- 
dant of  the  third  bat- 
tery of  the  seventh 
battalion  of  artillery, 
and  two  years  later 
appointed  officer  of  ordnance  to  General 
Boulanger,   then   minister  of   war.  Vulabregue 


ManUMliee-Ueorfreii  Valabri^ue. 


was  made  lieutenant-colonel  in  1M>8,  und  colonel 
in  1902,  when  he  became  commandant  of  the  Ecole 
Militaire  de  I'Artillcrie  el  du  Genie.  In  1904  he 
wasappointed  "  chef  de  cabinet  "  to  the  Ministry  of 
War.  In  1905  he  became  hrigndicr-gcncrul  and  was 
made  commandant  in  t  hief  of  the  Ecolc  Supcriciire 
de  Guerre  and  mcmU  r  of  the  technical  committee 
of  the  general  stalT. 

Vulabregue  was  created  an  nfllccr  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  190-4:  and  has  been  the  recipient  of 
numerous  foreign  decorations. 

*.  J.  K.\. 

VALENCE:  Chief  town  of  the  department  of  the 
Drome  and  former  capital  of  the  county  ofValen- 
tinois  in  the  ancient  province  of  Dauphine,  France. 
Several  Jewish  families  that  had  been  expelled  from 
the  Comlat-Venaissin  in  1828  sought  icfuge  in  Va 
lenee  and  its  territories.  Guillaiimede  lioussillon. 
Bishop  of  Valence,  also  brought  a  number  into  his 
diocese  in  1880.  ami  granted  tin  m  Important  privi- 
leges. In  14-11  there  were  eighteen  Jewish  families 
in  Valence,  each  of  which  paid  to  the  bishop,  John 
of  Poitiers,  an  annual  pension  of  one  gold  florin 
("R.  E.  J."  ix.  288).  The  same  prelate  compelled 
them  to  wear  the  Imdge  of  the  w  heel  (Jules  Olli- 
vier.  "Dissertation  Historique  sur  la  Villi!  de 
Valence."  p.  301). 

The  dauphin  Louis  showed  much  good-will  toward 
the  Jews  of  Valence  and  its  territories.  lie  con- 
firmed the  privileges  which  his  predecessors  had 
granted  them,  and  invited  nil  the  Jews  who  wished 
to  do  so  to  settle  w  ithin  his  dominions,  promising 
them  immunities  and  protection  similar  to  those 
enjoyed  by  their  coreligionists  in  other  lucidities  of 
Dauphine,  on  condition  that  they  paid  tin*  same 
dues.  An  anonymous  writer  of  Valetitinois  in  the 
fifteenth  century  composed  a  commentary  on  the 
astronomical  tables  of  Imtnanucl  Jacob  Bonkii.s. 

BlBMOOKAIMiY :  Ortnw,  CnUia  JuiUUca.  pp.  204,  ".Itt:  IM-ikI- 
tiomme.  U*  Jni(*  m  OavpMnt  aux  XIV'  tt  XV'  Sir- 

</.*.  p.  «r.  erenow,  uwa, 

0.  S.  K 

VALENCIA  (H'DJ^a):  Capital  of  the  former 
kingdom  of  the  same  name.  During  the  dominion  of 
the  Moors,  Valencia  had  a  Jewish  community  eminent 
for  its  size  and  wealth.  When  James  L  Of  Aragon 
made  his  entry  into  the  conquered  city  on  Oct.  9, 
I2S*.  the  Jews  went  out  to  meet  him  with  their 
rabbis  and  delegates  at  their  head,  and  presented  him 
with  a  roll  of  the  Law  in  token  of  homage.  As  a 
reward  for  the  important  services  which  they  had 
rendered  him  in  the  conquest  of  the  strongly 
fortified  city,  lie  presented  to  some  of  them  houses 
belonging  to  the  Moors,  as  well  as  real  estate  in  the 
city  and  ils  precincts.  Among  those  who  received 
such  gifts  after  the  "  repartimiento  de  Valencia" 
were  the  secretaries  and  iiilcrprctcrs  of  the  king, 

Maestros  R.  David.  R.  Solomon,  and 
James  I.  R.  Moses  Bacldel  ;  Ditvid  A Imadavan, 
Makes  secretary  to  the  infante  D.  Fernando; 
Presents  to  Maestros  (or  Alfaquius)  R.  Joseph, 
the  Jews.    Abraham  ibn  Vivcs(  probably  the  fat  her 

of  the  wealthy  Joseph  ibn  Vivcs  who 
in  1271  held  a  lease  of  the  salt-w  orks  of  Valencia, 
and  who,  as  Amador  de  los  llios  believes,  was  the 
ancestorof  the  Spanish  hero  Luis  Vivcs,  after  whom 
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a  street  in  Valencia  is  named),  and  It.  Samson. 
Ik-sides,  presents  wen;  received  by  the  gold-workers, 
merchants,  and  money-changers  Moses  Alconsuin- 
tint  (probably  the  sumo  who  in  1271  indiscreetly  ex- 
hibited certain  letters  of  the  king),  O.  ibn  Ya'ish, 
Simon  Abcnpesat  (certainly  a  relative  of  Moses  and 
Joseph  Abenpesatof  Tudela),  and  Astruc  do  Tortosa 
(without  doubt  the  same  that  had  possessions  on  the 
island  of  Majorca). 

In  12311  King  James  assigned  the  Jews  a  commo- 
dious quarter  for  residence,  extending  from  the  wall 
AIk'ii  Xemi  to  'Abd  al- Malik ;  thence  to  the  Puerto 
d'Exarea  or  Puerto  do  la  Ley  (=ugatc  of  the 
law");  and  from  this  gate  to  the  "homo  de  Abcn 
Nulid  "  and  to  the  wall  of  Ibrahim  al-Valenci.  The 
Juderia  or  ghetto  was  first  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall  in  1390.  and  was  provided  with  three  gates 
which  were  closed  at  night.  The  main  gate  was  at 
the  entrance  of  the  long  street  which  cut  through 
the  Juderia,  hard  by  the  Place  de  la  Figuera  (Hi- 
guera),  where  now  the  monastery  of  S.  Thecla  stands. 
Another  gate,  D'Ex- 
area, was  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  long 
street  of  the  Jews; 
and  a  third  gate  led 
to  the  Place  de  la 
Olivers,  now  called 
"  Do  Corned  las." 
This  restriction  of  the 
Jews  met  with  oppo- 
sition on  many  sides, 
especially  from  the 
Dominican  friars,  be- 
cause by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ghetto 
their  church  was 
wholly  isolated. 

Otherwise  the  Jews 
of  Valencia  enjoyed 
for  n  long  time  per- 
fect freedom.  They 
were  not  restrained 
In  their  trade  or  com- 
merce; and  they  were  not  required  to  appear  be- 
fore the  magistracy.  They  were  subject  solely 
to  the  city  "Iwdle,"  tho  representative  of  the 
crown.  For  several  decades  the  baile  general  was 
R.  Judah  (Jehudano).  the  king's  confidant.  The 
Jews  were  permitted  to  hold  public  ollire;  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  execute  justice  upon  a  Chris- 
tian. In  128:1.  however,  this  freedom  was  materially 
restricted.  King  Pedro  decreed  that  no  Jew  should 
thenceforth  hold  any  public  office  with  which  juris- 
diction over  Christians  was  connected.  Moreover, 
Jews  were  to  be  admitted  as  sworn  witness*  only 
in  disputes  involving  Hum*  not  exceeding  5  sucldos. 

The  Jews  in  Valencia  had  a  special 
formula,    in  Catalan,  for   an  oath, 
which  was  not  verv  different  from  that 
in  1283.    in  Barcelona  (see  Hios.  "Hist."  i.  570 
tl  «•'/.).    They  were  not  permitted  to 
kill  cattle  in  the  public  slaughter -house,  and  they 
were  required  to  pay  a  special  tax  on  the  necessaries 
of  life,  merchandise,  etc. 

The  Valcncinn  Jews,  who  engaged  in  industrial 
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pursuits  and  largely  In  commerce,  aroused  the  envy 
of  lioth  nobles  and  citizens  through  the  wealth  and 
luxury  displayed  in  their  houses  and  apparel.  In 
1H70  loud  complaints  were  raised  to  the;  effect  that 
tho  Jews  had  built  houses  outside  the  Juderia;  and 
although  they  protested  that  this  had  been  done  with 
the  consent  of  the  king  and  by  special  permission 
of  the  queen,  who  received  the  Jewish  taxes  for 
rent,  the  king  nevertheless  deoroisl  that  the  Jews 
should  thereafter  live  only  in  the  Juderia. 

The  inner  government  of  the  aljama  was  con- 
ducted by  deputies  ("adelantados  ") ;  and  this  body  by 
royal  permission  had  erected  a  school  in  1264.  Near 
the  Jew  street  stood  the  large  synagogue;  and  not 
far  distant  from  this  was  a  smaller  one.  The  Jewish 
cemetery  was  outside  the  Juderia  but  within  the 
city  wall;  and  leading  to  it  was  the  Puerta  de  los 
J tiding,  or  Gate  of  the  Jews. 

The  year  of  terror  (1391)  saw  the  abrupt  dissolu- 
tion of  the  flourishing  Jewish  community  of  Valen- 
cia.   In  the  last  third  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 

city  had  sunk  to  a 
low  level  both  moral- 
ly and  materially. 
The  nobles  wasted 
their  property  in  ex- 
cesses and  indulged 
in  tho  most  extrava- 
gant luxury.  Valen- 
cia, the  beautiful  gar- 
den of  Spain,  became 

the  refuge  of  vaga- 
bonds and  adventur- 
ers from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  People 
were  attacked, 
robbed,  anil  even 
murdered  in  broad 
daylight;  and  the 
time  was  one  of  com- 
plete anarchy,  the 
conditions  being  such 
that  the  Jews  of  Va- 
lencia trembled 
when  they  heard  of  the  massacre  in  Seville  iu 
1891.  They  sought  protection  from  the  magistracy 
and  the  city  council,  who  took  energetic  measures 
for  their  defense.  Quite  unexpectedly,  however, 
at  noon  on  Sunday,  July  0,  11191,  St.  Christopher's 
Day,  a  mob  of  between  forty  and  fifty  half- 
grown  youths  gathered  in  the  market-place  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  procession  carrying  a  ban- 
ner and  several  crosses.  They  marched  to  the  main 
gateof  the  Juderia  on  the  Placode  la  Figuera.  shout- 
ing, "  The  Archdeacon  of  Seville  comes  to  baptize  all 
Jews."  and  tried  to  force  their  way  into  the  quarter. 
The  Jews  hastily  closed  the  gates,  accidentally  pull- 
ing in  some  of  the  youths.  In  an  instant  nobies  and 
citizens,  knights  and  clergy,  strangers  anil  the  rab- 
ble generally  made  a  rush  upon  the  Juderia.  In 
vain  did  tho  infante  I).  Martin.  Duke  of  Mont- 
blanch,  try  to  force  back  the  crowd.  Tho  Jews  de- 
fended themselves  valiantly;  and  one  of  the  youths 
was  killed  in  the  struggle.  As  soon  as  this  became 
known  the  revengeful  mob  forced  its  way  into  the 
Juderia  from  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  surrounding 
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houses.    A  frightful  massacre  ensued.    Two  hun- 
dred uiid  thirty  (according  to  auot her  source,  sev- 
eral hundred)  .lews  were  killed,  their 
Massacre    wives  and  daughters  dishonored,  and 
of         their  houses  plundered.    Many,  to  cs- 
the  Jews,   cape  death,  accepted  baptllDL  Don 
Samuel  Aliravallo,  one  of  the  richest 
Jews  of  Valencia,  had  the  Marquis  de  Lombay  as 
sponsor  and  took  the  name  "Alfonso  Fernandez  de 
V  i  1 1  a  1 1  o  va . "  from  property  belonging  to  him.  Jo 
SOph  A  bnrim.  or  Juan  Perez  de  S.  Jaime,  as  he  called 
himself  after  bapl ism,  declared  in  thecrimitml  court 
(July  21,  1391)  that  notes  due  to  him  amounting  to 
30.IMX)  gold  gulden  had  been  destroyed,  that  force 
hud  been  used  against  his  niece  and  against  his  sou's 
nurse,  and  that  his  brother  had  been  wounded. 

After  the  catastrophe  the  magistracy  did  its  ut- 
most to  punish  the  rioters;  and  ninety  were  taken 
prisoners,      An  order  was  issued  to  deliver  up  to 
the  city  all  goods  taken  from  the  Jews;  and  s<h>ii 
the  churches,  the  town-hall,  and  the  neighboring 
houses  were  filled  with  the  most  costly 
Dissolution  objects.    The  city  council  demanded 
of  the      an    exemplary   punishment  of  the 
Commu-     guilty  parties:  but  owing  to  the  fact 
nity.       that  the  most  influential  families  of  the 
city  were  implicated,  the  suit  dragged 
along,  and  finally  King  John  I.  granted  an  amnesty 
to  all  concerned. 

The  Juderia  was  not  reestablished.  The  commu- 
nity was  destroyed:  the  large  synagogue  In-camc  a 
monastery  (S.  Cristobal);  the  smaller  one  was  turned 
into  a  chapel;  and  the  eight  slaughtering-pens  in 
the  Juderia  were  sold  (1393  and  1394).  No  Jew 
might  enter  the  city  without  the  permission  of  the 
bade;  and  even  with  this  permit  he  might  not  stay 
longer  than  eight  days.  Each  Jew  entering  the  city 
■without,  permission  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  50  murn- 
vedis.  Only  in  places  near  Valencia.  S.  Thomas,  S. 
Andres,  and  S.  Esteban,  might  Jews  reside  even 
temporarily. 

Several  Jewish  scholars  lived  in  Valencia,  among 
them  Solomou  ibn  Oabirol.  who  also  died  there,  and 
Joseph  Ca«pi.    Isaac  ben  Sheshet  was 
Scholars     rabbi  in  Valencia  for  several  years; 

and        and  Amram  ben  Nathan  Efrati  occu- 
Babbis.     pied  the  rabbinate  for  four  decades. 

The  latter  was  widely  respected  for 
his  learning,  hut  was  not  on  good  terms  with  Hasdai 
ben  Solomon  (a  friend  of  Isaac  ben  Sheshet).  (ailed 
from  Tuiicla  about  1380.  Isaac  Rocnmorn  was  born 
in  Valencia.  Several  Jews  adopt ed  the  name  "  Vti- 
lensi,"or  "  Alvaletisi,"  after  Valencia  as  the  original 
home  of  their  families;  t.g.,  Samuel  ben  Abraham 
Valensi,  a  pupil  of  R.  Isaac  Campantons. 

BlRIinuiUPllv:  m<«.  tli*t.  I.  4<H.  413  ft  iff)  ;  II.  IS  ft  urn.,  3B3 
it  Mi/-:  III.  44M.  411  ;  Jscttlw.  S»urrr*,  Not.  .115,  477,  4*3,  SNt. 
IISJ;  iMUir  li.  Stirshfl  Hr*iH>iMt.  Nis.  371.  3S7.  4S1.  A  |.lnn 
of  the  .IikI«tIii  Is  iriven  lii  It.  K.  ./.  xlv.  204  ft  *rii.  on  itw 
uimwwrvsis-  Ihenfni'lal  report  irl  vi-n  In  Titos.  M*t.  III.  ">W  i  f 
mi.  ntut  In  V.  Rolri,  IIMnria  itr  la  t'iniltiil  itt  VtUriirut.  I. 
440  ft  «•</.:  lt»trlin  Aettot.  Ht*t.  vlll  aiS  rt  ivr/.,  XVI.  43.5; 
It.  S.  J.  KUL  S»  ft  «•</.;  (iriltx.  ilc*ch.  vlll.  08. 
s.  M.  K. 

VALENTIN,  GABRIEL  GTJ8TAV :  German 
physiologist;  ljorn  at  Breelau.  July.  1810;  died  at 
Bern,  Switzerland,  May  '.'4.  1S83.  lie  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Breslau  (M.D.  1832),  and  estab- 


lished himself  as  a  physician  in  that  city.  In  1N35 
he  received  the  Grand  Prix  of  the  Instititt  de  France 
for  his  *  Histiogenia  Comparata."  which  is  an  able 
treatise  on  the  evolution  of  animals  and  plants. 
In  1836  he  waseleeted  professor  of  physiology  of  the 
University  of  Bern,  which  chair  he  resigned  in  1881. 

Valentin  was  the  author  of  several  important  works 
on  the  blood  anil  its  circulation,  on  the  electricity 
of  muscles  and  nerves,  on  digestion,  on  toxicology, 
on  I  he  physiology  of  the  senses,  etc.  From  18:5(5  to 
!H43  he  published  the  "  Hcpcrtorium  fur  Anatomic 
wild  Physiologic."  and  collaborated  on  many  pro 
fessinnal  journals.  Of  his  numerous  works  tiic  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned ;  "  Handbuch  der  Kntwic  k- 
lungsgeschiehte  des  Menschen.  mit.  Vcrgleiehender 
Kflcksieht  der  Entwicklung  tier  Sfltigethicro  uud 
VOgel."  Berlin  and  Paris,  1*35  (see  above);  "  UcIht 
den  Verlauf  und  die  Letzlen  Enden  der  Nerven." 
Bonn.  1830;  "  Ucbcr  Mechanik  des  Blutumlaiifs," 
Leipsic.  1886;  "De  Functionibits  Nervorum  Cere- 
bralium  et  Ncrvi  Sympnthlel,"  Bern,  1S39;  "I.ehr 
buch  der  Physiologic  des  Menschen. "  Brunswick, 
1844.  2d  ed.  1847-50;  "Grundriss  der  Physiologic 
des  Menschen,"  ib.  184fi,  4th  cd.  1854;  "  Der  Eintluss 
der  Vaguslahmung  uuf  die  Lungen  uud  Hautaus- 
4lnnstung,"  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  18,-,7:  "Die  tin- 
tersuchung  der  Pllanzcu-  und  Thlcrgewebe  fan  Po- 
larisierten  Licht,"  Leipsic.  1861;  "Bell  rage  zur 
Anatomic  und  Physiologic  des  Nerven  -  und  Muskel- 
aystems,"  ib.  1863;  "Der  Gcbruuch  des  Spektio- 
skops,"  ib.  1803;  "Versuch  einer  Physiologischcn 
Pathologic  der  Nerven."  ib.  18(54;  "Versuch  einer 
Phvsiologisehcn  Pathologic  des  Bluts  und  der 
Uebrigen  Korpersflfte."  ib.  186(5-67. 

Bnii.iouRAPliv  :  Paget,  Motf.  hrr.\  Hlrmh.  Iilog.  Lex.;  Xey- 
ft'n  K**nVfr*titit/H*.[*eTikon. 
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VALENTINO  IS.   See  Valence. 

VAXERI0,  SAMUEL  BEN  JTJDAH :  Phy 

sician  and  author  who  lived  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
|M'lago  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  wrote  the  following  works:  "  Yad  ha-Melek." 
a  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Esther,  completed  at 
Corfu  on  the  6th  of  Feb.,  1 579,  and  published  with 
the  text  at  Venice,  1586:  "Hazon  la-Mo'ed."  a  philo- 
sophical commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  finished 
on  the  7th  of  Feb..  1580.  in  a  village  near  Patras. 
in  the  Moren,  and  published,  with  the  text  of  the 
original,  at  Venice.  158(5.  There  is  an  extract  from 
the  latter  commentary  in  the  rabbinical  Bible  of 
Amsterdam  (1724-27).  Valerio  wrote  also  "  'Kinck 
ha-Buka."  "Pi  Hukam,"  and  "Bet  ha-Malkut,"  still 
in  manuscript. 

BlliuocmrilY:  Fflrst.  7?iM.  Jwl.  111.807;  LittrnturlAatt  4m 
ttrifntn.  vl.  (IS+V..  SHH.  *«:  NepUihlron.ll,  \>.  331 ;  Steln- 
whnelder.  Cot.  li,»U.  col.  24W. 

8.  U.  C 

VALI  (VALLE),  M08ES  DAVID:  Italian 
rabbi  and  physician;  born  at  Padua:  died  there 
1777.  He  was  a  cabalistic  scholar  of  repute,  and 
lectured  before  the  Pailuan  association  known  as 
"  Mebakeshe  Adonni."  in  company  with  the  twonoted 
scholars  Israel  Hezekiah  Treves  and  Jacob  ILizak. 
These  lectures  were  attended  by  Moses  Hayvim 
Luzzatto,  who,  Incoming  deeply  interested  in  caba- 
listic research,  began  the  study  of  it  under  Vali  both 
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with  I  lie  association  and  in  liis  own  home,  tin-  acute 
intellect,  nf  Luzzai  to  exceeding  that  of  hi*  confreres. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-live  Vali  wrote  a  polemical 
work  in  Italian  against  Christianity,  divided  into 
seven  parts,  and  entitled  "I  Scttc  Giorui  della  Ve- 
ritii."  He  wrote  also,  in  Hebrew,  seventy  "tikku 
nim  "  on  Dent,  xxxiv.  12.  Between  1721  and  17(57 
he  wrote  eight  large  volumes  in  Hebrew  (Almanzi 
MSS.  Nos.  200-270).  the  greater  part  of  them  con- 
sisting of  a  commentary  upon  the  entire  Bible. 
They  are  still  unpublished.  Ephraim  Luzzatto 
wrote  a  sonnet  <N"o.  BO  in  his  collection  of  poems) 
entitled  -Eleh  Bene  ha  Nc  urim,"  praising  the  lec- 
tures of  Vali  and  Treves. 

BMLHMBANir:  Km  m  Unntil,  III.  119.  130.  131:  SU-lunrhnel- 
d«f.  Hebr.  11,1,1.  vl.  (t>  V>. 

s.  U.  c. 

VALLADOLID  :  Former  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Castile  and  Spain:  noteworthy  for  the  numerous 
assemblies  of  the  Cortes  which  wen-  held  there  and 
which  passed  anti  Jewish  laws.  The  city  had  a 
large  Jew  ish  community,  which,  together  w  ith  the 
Jews  of  the  neighboring  towns  of  Zamum,  Portillo, 
Cigales,  ami  Mucientcs,  paid  (UK 520  maravedis  in 
(axes  in  the  year  1290.  Ferdinand  IV.,  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  town  council,  granted  the  Jews 
of  Valladolid  special  privileges;  but  in  the  civil  war 
between  Pedro  I.  ami  Henry  of  Tnistamara  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  rebelled  against  the  king  and 
support  eel  D.  Henry,  taking  advantage  of  this  oc- 
casion to  plunder  and  destroy  the  houses  of  the 
Jews  and  their  eight  synagogues,  robbing  the  latter 
of  their  ornaments,  and  tearing  the  scrolls  of  the 
Law.  Tow  ard  the  end  of  lite  year  1411  Vicente  Fer- 
rer resided  at  Valladolid,  and,  not  content  with  the 
results  obtained  from  his  sermons,  induced  the  town 
council  to  eon  tine  the  Jews  within  their  circum- 
scribed ghetto.  In  May.  H32,  the  great  synod,  com 
posed  of  representati ves  of  the  different  communi- 
ties and  of  other  influential  men.  held  its  sessions 
in  the  large  synagogue  in  the  Jew  ish  quarter  under 
the  presidency  of  the  court  rabbi  Abraham  Bctive- 
niste.  As  in  other  places  in  Spain,  during  the  year 
N73  and  in  the  following  year  many  Jews  who  had 
renounced  their  religion  wen;  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Valladolid.  The  Jews  of  the  city  were  so  few  that 
they,  together  with  their  coreligionists  in  the  towns 
mentioned  above,  paid  only  .">,.">IM)  maravedis  in  taxes, 

At  (he  time  of  Asher  lien  Jehiel,  Moses  ben  Habih 
was  rabbi  in  Valladolid.  which  was  also  the  birth- 
place of  the  convert  Aimer  of  Burgos  or  Alfonso  de 
Valladolid  I  Asher  b.  Jehiel.  Hesponsa.  £  107.  No.  Oi. 
A  few  months  before  the  expulsion.  D.  Abraham, 
physician  in  ordinary  to  D.  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Men- 
don,  Primate  of  Spain,  accepted  baptism,  as  did 
also  D.  Abraham  Senior  and  his  two  sons. 

Valladolid  was  the  seal,  of  a  tribunal  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, which  held  many  anion  da  fc  there.   See  Bks- 

VKNIHTK:  I.NQl  ISITION  ;  SkMOII,  AltlUIIAM. 

IIIIII  lo.tKANIV  :  Ri.w.  fli'l.  II.  Vi.  ICi.  4*1:  III.  MM  :  $hr)»t  IV- 
huilnh.  ml.  WImmt.  p.  Iltt  ZjirzH  i«  ihe  onlv  mtthorliv  for 
the  penwuUnii  of  tlie  Jewg  In  Vn'llniloliil,  the  Christum  <  lin.nl- 

clers  MTlai  u<>thin»r  about  II  The  teuodiwUoB  in  the  eUirr 

isllletl  by  Jellinpk  In  (he  V/lflr»i  Abut  ILelpsfr.  l*.Vi>,  a  ••ciiii- 
iiirnUrv  «n  the  PI  rift  .(J«of  of  Simeon  b.  Zeoiab  luiruii,  iil- 
liuk-s  u.  the  activity  ..f  \  b-eriL'  Ferrer. 

a.  M  K. 


VAXLENTINE,  ISAAC:  English  journalist 
and  communal  worker:  born  in  Belgium  1793.  died 
in  Loudon  1H08.  sou  of  the  Hev.  N.  1.  Valient  inc. 
lie  founded  the  earliest  Anglo-Jewish  periodical, 
which  at  first  was  unsuccessful,  but  which  after 
ward  gave  rise  to  the  "Jew  ish  Chronicle. "  He  also 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Jews' 
Orphan  Asylum  and  other  charitable  and  literary 
institutions  in  London.  In  1848  V  alien  tine  pub- 
lished "The  Hebrew  Almanack  and  Calendar."  con- 
taining a  table  of  holy  days  and  fasts  for  the  ensu- 
ing twenty  live  years.  This  has  been  continued 
aunually  up  to  the  present  lime,  and  has  become  the 
communal  pocket  calendar. 

BIHI.KXIRAPHV:  ./i  m\  tfoo.i.  Sept.  1<*  ISM*;  Jacobs  and  Wolf. 
HIM.  .W'-Ji.W.  Xo.  mi. 

J.  G.  L. 

V  ALLS,  RAPHAEL  :  Spanish  Marano;  burned 
at  the  stake  by  the  Inquisition  at  Palma,  Majorca, 
on  May  6,  1691.  as  the  "rabbi"  of  the  Cut  ktas, 
as  were  also  his  pupil,  Baphael  Tcrongi.  and  the 
latter's  sister.  Catalina  Tcrongi.  who  adhered  to 
Judaism.  The  popular  poets  of  Majorca  commem- 
orated the  death  of  these  Maranos  in  verses  which 
are  still  sung  by  the  women  of  the  island,  one  of 
them  ruuning  as  follows: 

"  En  Valla  iluys  <*  bamlera, 
V  en  TiTonirl '»  pann. 
En  sun  XuetHK  ilernra. 
Qui  reran  m>  procc*io." 

BIBLIOORAPHV :  A.ileCamni.  HMoria  tit  Urn  Jiulins  tit  E#- 
(■rill.i.  pp.  214  <  f  mi,.;  Kayserlioir.  Ut*eh.  tltrjwlen  in  S)<a- 
tiitn,  I.  Ixi  tt  *f/. 

a.  M.  K. 

VALUATION:  Estimate  of  the  value  <>r  the 
sacred  gifts  when  a  money  substitute  was  required 
for  them.  The  chief  Biblical  passage  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  valuation  is  Lev.  xxvii.  2  ft  ***r/., 
where  "py  is  probably  a  noun  of  action,  as  in  Ex.  xl. 
•1  (eomp.  Konig,  "Syntax,"  §  277c).  The  particle 
\  which  in  the  cited  passage  often  occurs  suffixed 
to  -py.  refers  to  the  people  of  Israel,  who  are  ad- 
dressed, and  In  consequence  also  to  the  priest,  w  ho 
represent*  the  jveople  on  every  occasion.  To  assume 
a  substantive,  "  "arkok  "  t^3^y).  as  does  J.  Halevy 
("Journal  Asiatique."  1H9H,  p.  ft-18),  is  not  necessary, 
nor  is  it  supported  by  tradition.  This  valuation 
was  to  be  made  by  the  priest,  and  his  estimation  was 
determined  partly  by  fixed  standards  and  partly  by 
his  individual  judgment. 

It  might  happen  that  some  one  made  a  vow  that 
another  person  would  become  a  Na/.arite  or  would 
do  service  in  the  Sanctuary  (comp. 
Particular  Num.  vi.  2  ct*fq.  :  I  Sum.  i.  22 1;  and 
Instances,   in  case  such  a  vow  were  not  kept  out- 
wardly, the  person  in  question  had  to 
be  redeemed.    For  a  male  between  twenty  and  sixty 
years  of  age.  for  instance,  the  sum  to  be  paid  was 
fifty  shekels  of  silver  (Lev.  xxvii.  8-8). 

It  doubtless  occurred  very  often  that,  moved  by 
gratitude,  some  one  would  say,  '  I  will  consecrate 
this  animal  to  the  Lord."  But  if  the  animal  in  ques- 
tion did  not  reach  the  standard  necessary  in  an  ani- 
mal destined  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  I.ord.  an  equiva- 
lent In  money  was  required.  The  value  of  the 
animal  was  estimated  by  the  priest,  and  the  person 
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who  had  made  (he  vow  had  to  pay  that  sum  and 
one-fifth  more  (Lev.  xxvii.  9-18). 

One  might  wish  to  give  a  house  to  Yhwh,  but 
since  this  could  not  lie  done  literally,  the  donor 
would  be  directed  to  present  the  money  equivalent 
of  the  house.  This,  again,  was  to  I*  estimated  by 
the  priest,  and  if  the  donor  wished  to  buy  back  his 
house  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  estimated  price  and 
one- fifth  in  addition  (Lev.  xxvii.  14  et  >•'/.). 

The  case  became  more  complicated  where  any  one 
wished  to  give  a  part  of  his  land  to  Yhwh.  In 
such  a  case  two  possibilities  had  to  be  considered. 
(1)  The  land  might  have  been  inherited.  In  that  case 
the  price  of  the  lield  was  to  be  estimated  according 
to  the  measure  of  seed  it  required;  one  homer  of 
seed  necessitated  a  payment  of  fifty  shekels  of  silver. 
In  addition,  only  the  number  of  years  which  re- 
mained until  the  next  year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  reck- 
oned, for  in  that  year  the  field  re- 
Valuation  verted  to  its  former  possessor.    If  he 

of  Land,  who  desired  to  give  the  field  to  Ynwn 
nevertheless  Bold  it  afterward  to  some 
one,  or  leased  it  until  the  next  year  of  jubilee,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term  the  field  did  not  revert  to  its 
former  owner,  but  belouged  to  Yhwh  forever  (Lev. 
xxvii.  16-21).  (2)  The  piece  of  land  might  have 
been  purchased  by  the  person  wishing  to  make  the 
gift,  or  leased  by  him  until  the  next  jubilee  year. 
In  such  a  case  also,  if  he  wished  to  redeem  his  field, 
he  had  to  pay  a  sum  estimated  according  to  the 
amount  of  seed  necessary  for  the  field.  This  gift 
held  good  only  for  the  number  of  years  which  re- 
mained until  the  next  year  of  jubilee  (Lev.  xxvii. 
22-25). 

The  first  born  of  unclean  beasts  (asses,  for  in- 
stance) were  to  be  valued  by  the  priest,  though  in 
Num.  xviii.  16  five  shekels  of  silver  is  mentioned  as 
the  price  for  the  redemption  of  such  an  animal  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  one  month  old.  The  owner, 
however,  might  redeem  such  firstlings  by  paying 
the  estimated  price  plus  one-fifth  (so  in  the  case  of 
the  first  born  of  men,  according  to  Ex.  xiii.  18. 
xxxiv.  20;  Num.  xviii.  16),  or  else  they  were  sold 
by  the  priest  at  the  price  fixed  by  him  (Lev.  xxvii. 
26  et  *tq.).  In  the  case  of  tithes,  also,  the  obligatory 
fifth  was  added  to  the  value  if  a  part  was  to  Ihj  re- 
deemed by  money  (Ix>v.  xxvii.  81).  But  such  per- 
sons or  things  as  were  dedicated  to  the  Lord  in  the 
form  of  the  u  herein  "  (i.e.,  the  ban)  could  lie  neither 
redeemed  nor  sold. 

A  comparison  with  other  passages  throws  inter- 
esting light  on  these  estimations.  In  the  so-called 
Book  of  the  Covenant  the  labor  of  a  slave  is  valued 
at  thirty  shekels  of  6ilver  (Ex.  xxi.  82).  while  in 
Lev.  xxvii.  8  the  value  of  a  strong  man  between 
twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age  is  reckoned  at  fifty 
shekels  of  silver.  Furthermore,  in  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  no  difference  is  made  between  a  male  and 
a  female  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  82).  but  according  to  Lev. 
xxvii.  3-8,  a  female  is  always  reckoned  at  threc- 
llfths  tlii!  value  of  a  male  of  the  same  age;  in  one 
case  this  three-fifths  is  reduced  tonne-half  the  value 
of  a  male  (Lev.  xxvii.  !>).  Moreover,  the  sum  to  be 
paid  to  the  father  of  a  dishonored  virgin  is  fifty 
shekels  of  silver  (Deut.  xxii.  29),  whereas  in  Ex. 
xxii.  15  no  fixed  sum  is  mentioned  in  such  a  case. 


The  number  fifty,  or  half  a  hundred,  Is  shown  by 
these  instauces  of  its  use  to  be  a  "round  number" 
(a  comparison  of  these  numbers  may  be  found  in 
Konig.  "Stilistik,  Bhetorik,  Poetik."  p.  56). 

A  certain  development  may  Ik-  traced  in  regard  to 
valuation.     In  more  ancient  times  persons  were 
dedicated  to  the  Lord,  and  then  cither 

History  they  were  actually  obliged  todoscrvicc 
of  in  the  Sanctuary,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Valuation.  Gibeonites(Josh.  ix.  28).  and  of  Samuel 
(I  Sam.  i.  22),  and  of  the  women  who, 
according  to  Ex.  xxxviii.  8  and  I  Sam.  ii.  22,  did 
service  at  the  door  of  t  he  Tabernacle  (this  is  Konig's 
interpretation  of  the  fate  of  Jephthah's  daughter; 
Judges  xi.  89),  or  they  lived  as  Nazarites  and  re 
frained  from  wine  and  other  intoxicating  drinks 
(Num.  vi.  2  et  seq.;  Judges  xiii.  7;  Amos  ii.  12 
["They  caused  my  Nazarites  to  drink  wine." 
Hebr.]).  Later  such  persons  were  often  redeemed 
(Lev.  xxvii.  8-8). 

A  similar  evolution  is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
first-born  of  unclean  lieasts.  At  first  the  neck  of 
such  an  animal  was  broken  (Ex.  xiii.  18);  but  in 
later  times,  according  to  Lev.  xxvii.  27  and  Num. 
xviii.  15,  redemption  became  allowable.  The  case 
of  herein  also  came  to  be  treated  more  mildly  in  the 
course  of  time.  This  word  (comp.  the  Arabic  "  ha- 
ram  ■  =  "  to  cut  off  ")  designated  formerly  a  separa- 
tion, or  a  setting  aside  to  be  destroyed  (Ex.  xxii.  19 
etal.)\  but  according  to  Num.  xviii.  14  and  Ezek. 
xliv.  29,  the  thing  set  aside  belongs  to  the  priest. 
Perhaps  the  jwssage  Lev.  xxvii.  2Hb  designates  a 
transition  period  in  this  idealization  of  the  herein 
(comp.  Simon  Mandl,  "Der  Bann,"  1898,  p.  18). 

This  valuation  occurs  once  also  in  the  history  of 
Israel.  King  Jehonsh,  in  II  Kings  xii.  5,  mentions 
the  money  for  the  dedicated  objects  ("  kodashim  ") 
which  is  brought  into  the  house  of  Yhwh.  These 
kodashim  are  nothing  else  than  persons  or  things 
given  to  Yhwh  and  then  redeemed  with  money, 
according  to  Lev.  xxvii.  2  et  *eq.  For  In  II  Kings 
xii.  5  the  valuation  ("  erek")of  the  souls  in  ques- 
tion {i.e.,  of  the  persons)  is  spoken  of,  and  nothing 
is  said  of  the  half-shekel  which  each  male  Israelite, 
according  to  a  fixed  rule,  had  to  pay  annually  to  the 
Temple  as  atonement  money  ("kofer'*;  Ex.  xxx.  12- 
16).  If  the  Chronicler  in  the  parallel  passage  (II 
Citron,  xxiv.  5)  intended  that,  he  was  mistaken. 

BlRLlooKAPliv  :  IK-rtholet.  Commentary  »n  Ur.  xjrvU.  In  K. 
It.  C.  1S«»;  BueDUrh.  Ih. 

e.  u.  ii.  E.  K. 

VAMBfiRY,  ARMINH'S  :  Hungarian  traveler 
and  Orientalist ;  born  at  Puna-S/.crdahely.  on  the 
island  of  Schntt,  near  Presburg,  March  19,  1888.  Ha 
was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  a  ladies' 
dressmaker;  but  after  becoming  tutor  to  the  son  of 
the  village  innkeeper,  he  was  enabled  by  his  friends 
toenterthe  gymnasium  of  St.  George,  near  Presburg. 
In  1846  he  went  to  Presburg,  where  he  remained 

j  three  years.    Later  he  studied  at  Vienna.  Kecske- 

!  met,  anil  Budapest. 

Vambtry  was  especially  attracted  by  the  litera- 
ture and  culture  of  Turkey,  and  in  1H54  he  was  en- 
abled, through  the  assistance  of  Baron  Joseph  Eot- 
vos,  to  go  to  Constantinople.  There  he  became  a 
private  tutor,  and  thus  entered  the  household  of 
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Annluiiw  VauiiVry. 


Husain  Da'im  Pasha,  Inter  becoming  private  secre- 
tary to  Fuail  Pasha.  About  tin's  time  lie  was  elected 
a  corresponding  menilier  of  the  Hungarian  Acnd- 
emy  of  Sciences  in  recognition  of  his  translations  of 
Turkish  historians.  Returning  to  Budapest  in  1801, 
lie  received  a  stipend  of  a  thousand  tlorins  from  the 

academy,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year, 
disguised  as  a  Bunnitfl 
dervish,  and  under  the 
name  ol  Rashid  ElTetidi, 
he  set  out  from  Con- 
stantinople. His  route 
lay  from  Trebizond  to 
Teheran,  via  Erzerum, 
Tabriz.  Zenjan,  and 
Kazvin.  He  then  went 
to  Shiruz,  through  Is- 
pahan, and  in  June, 
1863,  lie  reached  Khiva, 
whence  lie  went  by 
way  of  Bokhara  and 
Samarcand  to  Herat,  re- 
turning through  Meshed  to  Teheran  and  Trebizond. 

This  was  the  first  journey  of  its  kind  undertaken 
by  a  European ;  and  since  it  was  necessary  to  avoid 
suspicion,  Vambery  could  not  take  even  fragmentary 
notes,  except  by  stealth.  He  returned  to  Europe  in 
1804,  and  received  in  the  next  year  the  appointment 
t>f  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  University 
of  Budapest,  retiring  therefrom  in  1905.  Vambery 
became  known  also  as  a  publicist,  zealously  de- 
fending the  English  policy  in  the  East  as  against 
that  of  the  Russians. 

The  publicatiunsof  Vambery,  aside  from  magazine 
articles,  are  as  follows :  "  Deutsch-Turkisches  Tasch- 
enwortcrbuch "  (Constantinople,  1858);  "Abuska," 
a  Turkish-Chagatai  dictionary  (Budapest,  1861); 

"  Rcise  in  Mittelasien  "  (Leipsic,  1886,  2d  cd.  1873); 
"Cagataische  Sprachstudicu  "  (ib.  1807):  "Meinc 
Wanderungen  und  Erlebnissc  in  Persien"(i*.  1867); 
"Skizzen  aus  Mittelasien"  <i*.  1868);  "  Uigurische 
Sprachnionumentc  und  das  Kudatku-Bllik  "  (Inns- 
bruck. 1870);  "Uigurw-h  Turkische  Wortvergleich- 
ungen"  (Budapest.  1870);  "Gescbichte  Bocharas" 
(2  vols,  Stuttgart,  1N72);  "Hit  Islam  im  "Neun- 
zehnten  Jalirhundert"  (Leipsic,  1875) ;  "  Siltenbilder 
aus  dem  Morgenlandc "  (Berlin,  1876);  "Etymolo- 
glsches  WorterbuehderTurkouttariHchen  Sprachen  " 
(Leipsic,  1878);  "Die  Primitive  Cultur  des  Turko- 
tatarisehen  Volki-s "  (ib.  1879);  -  Der  Ursprung  der 
Magyarcn  "<•'/».  18S2);  "  Das  Tttrkenvolk  " lib.  1865); 
"  Die  SelieTlmniade.cin  Oezbegiscb.es  Heldengcdicht," 
text  and  translation  (Budapest,  1885);  "Story  of 
Hungary"  (London,  1887);  "A  Magyarsag  Kelct- 
ke/esees  Oyarapodasii "  (Budapest,  lKl).r>);  "Travels 
and  Adventures  of  the  Turkish  Admiral  Sidi  AM 
Ueis  in  India.  Afghanistan.  Central  Asia,  and  I'ersia 
During  the  Years  1 553- 1556,"'  a  translation  from  the 
Turkish  (ib.  1899);  and  "  Alt  Osmanisehc  Sprach- 
studicn"  (I/eydeii.  1901). 

On  political  subjects  Vambery  has  written: "  Russ- 
lands  Machtstclliing  in  Asien "  (LcJpaic,  1871); 
"Zentralasien  und  die  Englisch  Hussische  Grcnz- 
frnc<  "  (/*.  1*73);  and  "The  Coming  Struggle  for 
India"  (London,  188.5).     Many  of  his  works  have 


been  translated  into  other  languages,  especially 
French.  He  has  written  his  autobiography  under 
the  titles  "Arniiiiius  Vambery,  His  Life  and  Adven- 
tures'* (ib.  1K83)  and  "Struggles  of  My  Life"  (ib. 
1804). 

BntLioNRjiriir :   Mriirr*  Kniircrmtttm+lATikon ;  linxk- 

f.  L  H.  G. 

VAN  DEN  ENDE,  FRANZ.    See  Simkoza. 

VAN  OVEN,  ABRAHAM:  Physician;  died 
in  England  177*;  grandson  of  Samuel  Busau,  who, 
fleeing  from  Spain  at  the  In-ginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  settled  in  Oven,  Holland,  whence  the  patro- 
nymic was  derived.  Abraham  Van  Oven  received 
his  medical  diploma  at  Leyden  Dec.  14. 1759.  After 
residing  for  some  time  at  Hamburg,  he  emigrated  to 
England,  and,  settling  in  London,  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive and  remunerative  practise  among  the  Jewish 
residents.  He  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  and 
wrote  a  Hebrew  translation  of  Congreve  s  "Mourn- 
ing Bride." 

.1.  O.  L. 

VAN  OVEN,  BARNARD:  English  physician 
and  communal  worker;  born  in  Lmdon  1796;  died 
there  July  9,  1860;  youngest  son  of  Joshua  Van 
Oven.  He  was  brought  up  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, studying  under  Sir  William  Blizard  and  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  L.R.C.S.  in  1818.  He  practised 
in  London  during  his  whole  life,  and  had  an  exten- 
sive clientele  among  the  Jewish  community. 

Van  Oven  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews 
in  England.  In  1829  he  wrote  the  first. appeal  which 
directed  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  which 
was  entitled  "An  Appeal  to  the  British  Nation  on 
Behalf  of  the  Jews."  He  followed  this  up  by  organ- 
izing committees  in  support  of  the  movement,  aud 
by  convening  public  meetings,  at  which  he  was  an 
indefatigable  speaker.  In  1847  he  published  the 
pamphlet  "  Ought  Baron  liothschild  to  Sit  in  Par- 
liament?" He  was  subsequently  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  celebrated  the  success 
of  the  agitation  by  the  establishment  of  commemo- 
ration scholarships  at  Be  Vera!  public  schools.  Van 
Oven  served  on  the  committees  of  most  of  the  Jew- 
ish institutions  of  his  day.  and  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Jews'  Infant  Schools.  In  1827  he 
had  been  appointed  physician  to  the  poor  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  which  position  he  filled  for  many 
years. 

Van  Oven  was  the  author  of  a  WOTk  entitled 
"The  Decline  of  Life  in  Health  and  Disease"  (Lou- 
don, 1853). 

BlBl.lOORAPH v  :  Jctr.  Chrnn.  July  VX  IS30;  lirit.  Mtw,  f'of.s.T. 

.1.  G.  L. 

VAN  OVEN,  JOSHUA :  English  surgeon  and 
communal  worker;  lxnn  in  England  1766;  died  in 
Liverpool  1838;  son  of  Abraham  Van  Oven.  He 
w  as  trained  for  the  medical  profession,  being  a  pupil 
of  Sir  William  Blizard,  On  receiving  the  degree  of 
L.R.C.S.  (17S4)  he  established  himself  in  Loudon 
as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  acquiring  an  extensive 
practise  among  the  Jewish  residents.  Through  un- 
fortunate spec  illations  he  in  18:10  found  himself 
in  mouetary  ililliciilties.  and  then  removed  to  Liver- 
pool, where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death. 
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J.rMui  Van  Oven. 


Vim  Oven  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  workers 
in  the  Jewish  community  of  his  <luy,  ami  was  chiclly 
Instrumental  in  csuthlisliiug  the  Jews'  Free  School, 
the  presidency  of  which  he  hclil  for  many  years*. 
His  active  purtici|mtion  was  evinced  in  the  weekly 
Sermons  lie  delivered  lo  the  pupils.  He  will,  how- 
ever, Is.-  ehielly  remembered  for  hiszcnl  in  establish 

ing  the  Jews"  Hospital 
in  .Mile  Enil.  There  wus 
tit  thai  time  no  institu- 
tion for  teaching  handi- 
crafts to  Jewish  lads; 
anil  its  want  was  keenly 

felt  ami  commented  on. 
Van  Oven  therefore  con- 
ceived the  plan  or  erect- 
ing houses  of  industry 
and  education,  together 
with  hospitals  for  the 
sick, whose  maintenance 
was  to  be  provided  for 
by  annual  contributions 
from  the  sum  paid  acc  ord- 
ing to  the  general  poor- 
rates  by  Jewish  householders.  Opposition  being 
shown  to  part  of  this  plan,  he  was  induced  to  modify 
it ;  and  instead  of  several  hospitals  the  Jews'  Hospital 
In  Mile  End  was  erected  from  funds  previously  col- 
lected from  the  community. 

Van  Oven  acted  as  honorary  medical  officer  to  the 
poor  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  London,  until  ids 
removal  to  Liverpool.  In  the  latter  city  he  took 
a  prominent,  part  in  communal  affairs,  established 
schools  and  charitable  organizations,  and  delivered 
in  the  synagogue  sermons  in  the  vernacular— at  that 
time  a  novel  proceeding. 

Van  Oven  was  a  Hebrew  scholar— perhaps  one  of 
the  best  of  his  day— and  a  voluminous  w  riter,  con- 
tributing articles  on  Jewish  nnd  medical  subjects 
to  the  "European  Magazine"  and  the  "  Liverpool 
Medical  Gazette."  He  wrote  also:  "  Letters  on  the 
Present  State  of  the  Jewish  Poor  in  the  Metrop- 
olis," London,  1802;  a  preface  to  "The  Form  of 
Daily  Prayers,"  ib.  1822;  and  "A  Manual  of  Juda- 
ism." ib.  1835. 


Bini  iooiupiit  :  Mivlnlto.  Skrleht*  ;t  A  „al.^Jr„  i*h  HMnry. 
poiralrii:  HumiJtmi  Muuaitiie,  lsl  >;  Brit.  .Vim.  Cat.  «.v. 
J.  G.  L. 

VAN  PRAAGH,  WILLIAM:  Pioneer  of  lip- 
reading  for  deaf  mutes  in  England  ;  born  in  Rot- 
terdam June  11,  1845.  Having  studied  under  Dr. 
Hirseh,  who  had  introduced  into  Holland  from  Ger- 
many the  purely  oral  system  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  who  became  principal  of  the  Hotter- 
dam  Institute,  Van  Praagh  heenme  active  in  spread- 
ing his  teacher's  principles.  When,  in  the  early 
sixties,  a  Jews'  I>caf  and  Dumb  Home  was  estab- 
lished in  London,  Van  Praagh  was  invited  (I860)  to 
take  over  the  management  of  the  institution.  His  ap- 
plication of  the  purely  oral  system  at  once  attracted 
the  notice  of  Miss  Thackeray,  daughtcrof  the  novel- 
ist, and  others  in  the  public  press.  In  1871  he  pub- 
lished his  u  Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  Day -Schools 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  This  pamphlet  irave  I  lie 
first  impulse  in  England  to  the  establishment  of  day- 
schools  and  the  boarding-out  system. 
XII  -26 


The  success  of  Van  Praagh 's  work  at  the  Jews' 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Home  led  to  the  establishment  by 
the  late  Baroness  Mayer  de  Itothscliild  of  an  UllBtC* 
tarian  institution  on  that  system.  It  was  termed 
"The  Association  (or  the  Oial  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb."  I/>rd  Granville  became  presi- 
dent; Sir  George  Unseat,  chairman;  SirJohu  Lub 
buck  (now  Lord  Avebum.  treasurer;  and  Van 
Praagh,  who  severed  his  connection  with  the  Jews' 
Deaf  and  Dumb  1  Ionic,  was  appointed  diicctor 
(1870),  which  position  he  still  (Mio.ji  holds,  hi  1872 
the  association  opened  a  Normal  School  and  Train- 
ing College  for  Teacbeis,  as  the  head  of  whic  h  Van 
Pmagh  for  a  lldid  of  a  century  has  had  in  charge 
the  framing  of  the  majority  of  English  teachers  iu 
the  lip-reading  system. 

Van  Praagh  s  publications  include  (iu  addition  to 
the  above  mentioned  pamphlet)-  "  Up  Heading  for 
the  Deaf  i.ttih  ed.  1000);  papers  on  the  oral  educa- 
tion of  thedeaf  and  d  u  mh  ( including  nuc  lead  at  the 
National  Health  Exhibition  in  1884);  "  Lessons  for 
the  Instruction  of  Deaf  nnd  Dumb  Children  iu 
Speaking,  Lip-Heading,  Heading,  and  Writing" 
(tWO  ports,  1884);  "Defective  Articulation  Resulting 
from  Cleft  Palate";  and  various  contributions  tothe 
medical  und  general  press. 

In  consideration  of  Van  Praagh's  services  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  M.  A.  Fallieres,  minister  of  public 
instruction  and  tine  arts  iu  France,  created  him 
"  Offlcfer  d' Academic  "  in  1884.  In  1887  Van  Praagh 
gave  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
I  Him  I.  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  etc  The  many  teachers 
whom  he  has  trained  have  made  kuowu  his  system 
iu  every  English  speaking  country 
iuiii  iookapmy  :  out1  ..r  the  SKeiire.  in  <»r»>>iit  MtgnsInC] 

lf«W:  Pf\JC. Of  Hmiat  OPmutbMfclN  "II  Ihr  Itliiiii.  tin  lhat 
and  Dumb,  vie.,  I8ST  ;  Jen:  Chnm.  Jan.  Hi,  lfllfi ;  J<  iriiA 
Vr..r  /*<««*.  1UU5. 

J  I.  II 

VAN  STBAALEN,  SAMUEL:  English  He- 
hraist  and  iibrariau;  born  at  Gouda,  Hollatnl,  1845; 
died  in  London,  England,  1902.  In  IHV.i  he  was  ap- 
pointed Heorew  librarian  at  the  British  Museum. 
He  translated  many  Dutch,  German,  and  Hebrew 
books,  and  was  the  author  of  a  catalogue  of  the 
Hebrew  books  in  the  British  Museum  (London. 
1804)  supplementary  to  that  by  Zedncr,  with  an  index 
to  both  volumes.  He  prepared  ulso  a  subject  cata- 
logue of  the  Hebrew  collection ,  but  this  was  not 
published. 

It  i  m  mo  ha  put  :  Jarotw.  In  PuW.  Am.  Jftr.  HW.  S«ie.  *1. 
J.  V.  E. 

VANCOUVER.    See  Canada. 
VANITIES.   See  Inou*. 

VAKNHAGEN,  RAEEL.  See  Levin.  Rahel. 

VARUS,  QUINTILIU8  :  Roman  governor  of 
Syria  6-4  n.c. ;  successor  of  Saturtiinus.  He  first  be- 
came prominent  in  Jewish  history  when  Herod  the 
Great  placed  his  own  son  Anth-atek  on  trial  before 
the  tribunal  over  which  Varus  presided,  and  which 
condemned  him.  After  Herod's  death,  however,  his 
two  sons.  AncnF.i..\fs  and  Antitas,  went  lo  Home 
to  make  their  pleas  for  the  throne,  while  Varus  re- 
mained in  Jerusalem  and  quickly  suppressed  a  re- 
volt before  he  left  for  Anlioch.  When,  however, 
S  Anises  arrived  at  Jerusalem  and  oppressed  the 
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people,  rebellion  again  raged  throughout  Juilea, 
no  tlml.  Varus  was  obliged  to  return  with  both  li is 
lcirions.  Joined  on  the  march  by  the  Arabian  king, 
Aretas.  he  tirst  traversed  Galilee,  where  Judas, 
WlKMM  father.  Hezckiah,  had  been  pill  to  ileath  by 
Herod,  was  at  the  head  of  the  insurrectionists. 
Sepphoris,  the  capital,  was  burned,  and  all  its  In- 
habitants were  sold  as  slaves,  after  which  Varus 
marched  on  Emtnniis  in  the  west,  and  burned  it 
likewise,  the  inhabitmitssnving  themselves  by  flight. 
Traveling  the  entire  district  of  Samaria,  which  he 
left  undisturbed,  he  reached  Jerusalem,  where  the 
Roman  legion  was  besieged  in  the  royal  palace  by 
the  rebels.  The  news  of  his  approach,  however,  ao 
dispirited  the  latter  that  he  was  able  to  enter  the  city 
without  resistance,  whereupon  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  were  pardoned,  although  the  country  was 
scoured  by  soldiers  and  nbout  2.0<)0  of  the  insurgents 
were  crucified.  After  the  suppression  of  this  revolt 
Varus  returned  to  Antioeh. 

In  an  enumeration  of  the  various  'wars,  the  Se- 
der •Olatn  Kabbah  (end)  alludes  to  this  rebellion 
and  its  suppression  as  the  "|>oleinos  shel  Yarns." 
According  to  Grttlz,  it  exercised  a  great  influence 
on  Judaism,  its  direct  results  being  the  following: 
the  rabbinical  regulations  (1)  that  emigration  causes 
ritual  defilement,  since  the  people  tlee  for  refuse  to 
foreign  lands  (Tosef.,  MM.  xviii.  3;  Tosef  .  Kelim. 
15.  K.i.  1, 5;  Git..  8a),  and  (2)  that  an  agent  delivering 
a  gc|  must  prove  itsauthenticity  through  a  messenger 
(Gil,  i.  1);  (3)  the  reception  into  the  canon  of  Ec- 
clcaiastcs,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Hagiogrnphn 
(Ver.  Shah.  3e);  (4)  the  redaction  of  the  Psalms  (the 
majority  of  the  daily  Psalms  contained  lamentations 
and  allusions  to  the  Roman  supremacy,  and  this  was 
Tell  most  keenly  in  the  post  llcrodian  period):  (."".) 
the  introduction  of  regular  Psalms  into  the  service 
of  the  Temple. 

BiBMOflRAPur :  Jowpims,  Ant.  xvii.  5.  H  Ms  in.MT.lt  in: 

l.lelil.  It.  J.  I.  :ti  I*  i  5;  II.  4,  i  :t:  5.  M  1  :t;  IhTvill-mirv.  HW, 
|>.  IW;  NVillwuer.  St.  J.  f.  I.  OS:  lirftu.  In  MimnlKvliritt. 

MM.  p.  sn ;  Ktom.  ffwd,  tth  >••!..  m..  an.       aw,  :\i  Tin: 

Seliurer,  (Jr*ch.  I.  :KJ.  iV.i.  43J.  ttl.  OUU;  ill.  *15. 

J.  8.  0. 

VA8HTI. — Biblical  Data:  The  first  wife  of 
AitAsi  Kttrs;  her  disobedience  and  subsequent  pun- 
ishment furnish  the  theme  for  the  introduction  to 
the  story  of  EsTIIKR.  The  name  is  held  to  be  that 
of  an  Elamite  goddess. 

Ill ni  lOiiRAI'MV  :  WIMcIhut,  h'.tlhrr,  \>.  \TX  Frrlrmrv.  ISB7. 

E.  (J.  H. 

 In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Among  the  wom- 
en who  ruled  were:  Jezebel  and  Athaliah  in  Israel; 
and  Shemirnmot  (Semi  minis),  wife  of  Xchuclutd- 
nezzar  (see  I«ev.  R.  xix.,cnd).  and  Vashti  in  Gentile 
kingdom*  (Esther  R,  i.  11),  Vashti  I'repared  a  feast 
fur  women  in  the  "royal  house."  where  she  served 
them  with  sweetmeats  and  other  delicacies  palatable 
to  women  ;  and  she  selected  as  the  place  of  the  ban- 
quet the  royal  cliambcr  of  Ahasuerus,  where  she 
might  exhibit  the  artistic  paintings  which,  accord- 
ing to  H.  Abitl,  women  prefer  to  see  to  eating  fat- 
tened birds  (Yalk.,  ii.,  1049).  Ahasuerus  ordered 
Vashti  to  appear  nude  before  him  and  his  guests  at 
the  banquet  with  the  queen's  crown  as  her  only  or- 
nament. R.  Abhab.  Kahana  says  Vashti  was  no  more 
modest  than  Ahasuerus.    It.  Papa  quotes  a  popular 


proverb:  "He  between  the  old  pumpkins,  and  she 
between  the  young  ones'";  i.e.,  a  faithless  husband 
makes  u  faithless  wife.  According  to  I{.  Jose  l>. 
ilunina,  Vashti  declined  the  invitation  because  she 
had  become  a  leper  (Meg.  12b;  Yalk.,  I.e.).  Ahas- 
uerus was  "very  wroth,  and  his  anger  burned  in 
him  "  (Esth.  i.  12)  as  the  result  of  the  insulting  mcs 
sage  which  Vashti  sent  him:  "Thou  nrt  the  son  of 
my  father's  stableman.  My  grandfather  [Ilelshaz- 
zar]  could  drink  before  the  thousand  |Dan.  v.  1): 
but  that  person  [Ahasuerus]  quickly  becomes  in- 
toxicated" (Meg.  I.e.).  Vashti  was  justly  punished 
(or  enslaving  young  Jewish  women  anil  compelling 
them  to  work  uude  ou  the  Sabbath  (i'A.). 

k.  c.  J.  D.  E. 

VATICAN  LIBRARY  :  Papal  library  ;  origi- 
nally housed,  with  its  arc-hives,  in  the  Late  ran  Pal- 
ace, where  it  was  enriched,  in  the  course  of  time, 
by  many  rare  manuscripts.  Transferred  to  the 
Torre  Chart nlaria  on  the  Palatine,  it  was  taken  to 
Avignon;  but  on  the  return  of  the  Apostolic  See  to 
Home  it  became  known  as  the  BlbUbteca  Avig- 
nonese.  According  to  a  catalogue  published  by 
P.  Ehrle.  this  library  contained  116  Hebrew  matin- 
cripts  ("  Hisloria  HibliothecH!  Uomanorum  Pontitl- 
cum,"  pp.  SH*.  754).  and  was  probably  the  most 
ancient  collection  of  its  kind  in  any  European 
library.  The  subsequent  history  id  these  manu- 
scripts is  uncertain,  and  they  have  been  either 
wholly  or  partly  lost.  Such  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
at  length  reduced  the  Vatican  Library  to  a  stale  of 
insignificance,  until  Martin  V.  (1417-31  land  Nicho- 
las V.  ( 1447-55)  endeavored  to  repair  these  losses, 
and  founded  the  Kiblioteea  Apostolica  in  I  lie  Palace 
id  the  Vatican.  This  task  was  at  length  completed 
through  the  efforts  of  Sixtus  IV..  and  from  that 
time  the  Vatican  Library  has  contained  a  large  num- 
ber of  Hebrew  codices.  During  the  librarianship  of 
Girohuno  Aleandro  (1519-3X).  who  understood  He- 
brew, and  of  Marcello  (Vrvini,  afterward  Marcellus 
II.,  the  growth  of  this  department  was  probably 
rapid ;  and  it  is  clear  that  about  1550  the  library  must 
have  contained  a  large  number  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, since  after  that  date  n  special  "seritiorc" 
or  copyist  was  employed  for  works  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  actual  iiuiuImt  of  manuscripts, 
however,  is  unknown,  for  the  tirst  catalogue,  which 
was  compiled  by  Carlo  Federigo  Borromeo,  and 
which  lists  173  books,  is  very  Imperfect,  and  is  but 
little  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Shortly  afterward  (1050)  another  catalogue  was 
prepared  by  Baktoi.occi,  with  the  assistance  of 
Giovanni  Hattista  Jonah,  which  con- 
Early  Cat-  tains  a  list  id  5S4  Hebrew  manuscripts 
aloguea.     unci  printed  books.   The  manuscripts 
then  in  the  Vatican  had  been  acquired 
from  two  sources,  the  ancient  Vatican  collection, 
and  the  more  modern  Palatine  foundation,  which 
had  formerly  been  in  the  library  at  Heidelbeig,  but 
which  was  presented  by  Duke  Maximilian  I.  to 
!  Gre  gory  XV.,  anil  placed  in  the  Vatican  by  Urban 
j  VIII.  in  1(521     This  Palatine  collection  contained 
287  Hebrew  manuscripts,  which  had  originally  be- 
|  longed  to  Jews  near  the  Rhine  and  the  Xeekar.from 
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whom  they  had  hern  taken  during:  the  persecution 
of  1891. 

In  1058  the  Vatican  Library  was  enriched  by  the 
Urliino  collection,  which  eontuineil  a  numlter  of 
vuluahle  Hebrew  manuscripts,  including  two  an- 
cient cud  ices  of  tlte  entire  Bible.  The  second  of 
these  (not  mentioned  l>y  Oinsburg  in  his  "  Introduc- 
tion  to  the  Massorctico  Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible")  was  written,  according  to  the  colophon,  in 
97fi;  this  date  is  questionable:  but  the  manuscript 
in  undoubtedly  very  old.  After  these  acquisitions, 
Bartolocci,  assisted  by  Giulio  Morosiui,  compiled  a 
new  catalogue  of  manuscripts;  but  all  three  lists  are 
still  unpublished. 

The  first  printed  catalogue  is  that  of  Stcfano 
Evodin  and  Giuseppe  Sinione  Assemani,  issued  in 
IT")*;,  and  in  use  at  the  present  day.  It  contains  nu- 
merous errors  and  discrepancies,  however,  some  of 
them  corrected  by  Berliner,  Stciiischneider  (comp. 
"Die  Hebraist-hen  Ccbcrsctzuiigcn,"  p.  xi.),  and 
others.  Thus,  codex  133.  which  contains,  accord- 
ing to  the  catalogue,  a  work  by  Isaac  b.  Jacob  Al- 
fasi,  actually  comprises  a  collection  of  treatises  of 
Yerushabni.  and  affords  valuable  material  for  the 
textual  criticism  of  this  Talmud.  In  his  "Appen- 
dix ad  Catalog um  Codicum  Hebraicorum  Ribliothe 
c.v  Vatican!!'."  Cardinal  Mai  gave  a  list  of  seventy- 
eight  other  manuscripts  which  were  added  tojhc 
library  after  the  publication  of  the  Assemani 
catalogue,  thus  raising  the  number  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts  in  the  entire  collection  to  51)0. 

In  recent  years  three  small  libraries  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts  have  lx-en  added  to  the  Vatican,  these 
accretions  comprising  thirty-nine  manuscripts  from 
the  Pin  Casadei  Neotiti  at* Home,  deposited  in  the 
Vatican  in  1892  and  catalogued  by  Gustavo  Sacer- 
dote;  eighteen  manuscripts  from  the  Museo  Horgiano 
"  lh>  Propaganda  Fide."  added  in  1002,  together  with 
the  other  Tiorjjian  codices;  twelve 
Recent  Ac-  manuscripts  from  the  Barberini  collcc- 
cessions.    Hon.  placed  in  the  Vatican  in  100.1. 

with  the  rest  of  the  Harberini  library. 
Neither  the  Borgian  nor  Hie  Bathcrini  manuscripts  I 
have  as  yet  been  accurately  described  and  cata- 
logued; and  therefore  the  above  estimate  of  their  I 
numlier  is  provisional.  The  Borgian  collection  con- 
tainsa  Bible  of  considerable  antiquity ;  but  the  other 
manuscripts  seem  to  be  of  little  value.  Among  the 
Barberini  codices  is  the  famous  tricolumnar  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch  in  Hebrew  (Samaritan  version). 
Arabic,  and  Samaritan  (Targumi.  as  well  as  the  Pen- 
taglot  Psalter  in  Armenian,  Arabic,  Coptic.  Ara- 
maic, and  Etbiopic. 

The  Vatican  Library  was  formerly  governed  by  a 
cardinal  librarian  and  a  first  and  a  second  custo 
dian;  but  in  1*70  a  sublibrarian  was  added  to  this 
staff,  and  in  1895  the  position  of  second  custodian 
was  alsilishcd.  "  Scrittnrt,"  or  copyists,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  library  to  copy  and  catalogue  the 
manuscripts;  but  tin-  statement  that  Sixtus  IV.  ap- 
pointed a  "scrittore"  for  lb-brew  rests  solely  on  a 
passage  from  Panvinio,  and  seems  to  lie  incorrect 
(comp.  Muni*  and  Fabre.  "La  BibHntheqtie  du  Va- 
tican mi  Quinzicmc  Sn'clc."  p.  137.  note  2),  al- 
though it  is  certain  that  the  library  contained  a  He- 
brew COpylsl  about  1550,  ami  that  a  second  "  scrittore  " 


was  added  by  Paul  V.  (1605-21).  The  celebrated 
liartolocc i  was  a  Hebrew  copyist,  as  were  many  con- 
verted Jews,  including  Carlo  Federigo  Borromeo, 
Agostino  Grimani,  and  Giovanni  Butti&ta  Jonah, 
the  last  of  whom  went  to  Home  in  1038,  am)  was  a 
copyist  at  the  Vatican  until  his  der-'h  in  1008.  when 
lie  was  succeeded  by  Giulio  Morosmi,  who  ln-f.i  this 
ollice  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  Vatican  Library  includes  also  the  Numismatic 
Cabinct  and  the  "Pagan"  and  "Christian"  muse- 
ums. The  last-named  contains  a  glass  vessel  prol>- 
ably  taken  from  a  Jewish  catacomb  under  the  Via 
Labicana  (see  illustration,  Jkw.  Encyc.  ii.  140b). 
This  glass  is  especially  valuable  on  account  of  its 
representation  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem;  it 
has  la-en  published  by  De  Rossi  ("Bollcttiuo  di 
Archeologia  Cristiana,"  1882,  p.  137). 

ltinLliHii(.ti-HY  :  S.  K.  and  ti.  S.  Amemnnl.  nitiluilltmr  Aunnt»- 
lirir  VtilicaiHr  i't»liri<>n  MAIW*crlptl>TVIII  CotitlngUf,  Itome, 
17.10:  Mat.  Sfrtiitiirnm  Vrirrum  .Sunt  Otllirttn,  vl.  Kl;  Sii- 
rt-nlote.  I  MmiiiKcrUII  ilrlla  I'iu  <Vi«i  if.  i  A'.nl/i  in  ttmim. 
In  AlliihlUi  ll>\lia  AmuUmia  rfri  Linm.  ISKt;  IK-  llcwsi. 
f>  i«((/tnr.  Ili*l»ri<i.  lmHtiUu*  Sninii  </  IliMhJhrar 
.sV.ti«  Aixmhtfira:  Rome,  lssrt;  Ehrlr.  Huttmia  IUI>li;thcc<r 
flomitmmim  1'nuti (frtoit,  Hume.  IStt). 
J.  I.  Gi. 

VATKE,  JOH ANN  KARL  WILHELK : 
Christian  Hebraist;  born  March  14,  180(1,  at  Behn- 
dorf.  Saxony;  died  in  Berlin  April  19.  1882.  After 
studying  in  Halle,  Gottingcn,  ami  Berlin  he  be- 
came pri vnt  docent  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
1830,  and  assistant  professor  in  1837.  "  In  1835  (Ber- 
lin) appeared  his  first  important  work,  u  Die  Reli- 
gion des  Alien  Testaments  "(intended  as  pail  i.  of  a 
"  Hlblische  Thcologic  " ;  but  no  more  was  published). 
After  1841  he  published  little;  but  his  lectures  on 
the  Old  Testament  were  edited  after  ids  death  by 
H.  Prciss  under  the  title  "  Einlcitung  in  das  Alte 
Testament  "  (1880). 

On  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch, 
Vatke  took  the  most  advanced  position,  denying  to 
Moses  any  share  in  the  work,  and  regarding  Deute- 
ronomy as  the  earliest  of  the  Pcntatcuclud  books, 
lie  thus  brought  on  himself  the  vigorous  opposition 
of  llcngstcnherg:  but  his  teaching  exerted  a  lasting 
influence  on  a  wide  circle  of  hearers:  and  he  is  re 
gardeil  as  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Graf,  Kueuen, 
and  Wellhausen. 

mni.lottiurifY  :  It.  Benck.-.  Wilhrlm  ratkr.Srlu  I.thni  unit 
tSttM  SchrifU n,  Ruun.  l*vi;  Altti.  /Vain-lit  iIi'«0myMe. 

T. 

VAV.    See  Waw. 

VAZSONYI,  WILHELM  :  Hungarian  publi- 
cist and  deputy ;  lM>rn  at  Sttmegh  (Slinicg)  1808. 
lie  was  educated  at  Budapest,  where  his  remarka- 
ble eloquence  made  him  the  leader  of  all  student 
movements  during  his  university  career.  After  he 
had  completed  Ids  studies  the  most  vital  social 
questions  found  in  him  an  earnest  investigator.  He 
aroused  a  national  sentiment  against  dueling,  his 
success  being  pro  veil  by  the  numerous  antidueling 
clubs  in  Hungary.  Liter  he  began  a  social  and  jour- 
nalistic agitation  in  behalf  of  the  official  recognition 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  kept  the  matter  before 
the  public  until  the  law  granting  recognition  was 
sanctioned  <  1895). 

In  1894  Yiizsonyi  founded  the  first  democratic*  bib 
in  Budapest,  and  became  a  common  councilor.  In 
1 900  be  establish*!  the  political  weekly  "I'j  Bautzad  " 
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(  =  "Thc  New  Century")  for  the  dissemination  of 
democratic  ideas  throughout  the  country:  and  at 
the  siime  time  he  organized  democratic  clubs  in  all 
the  large  Hungarian  cities.  In  1901  Vazsonyi  was 
elected  deputy  for  the  sixth  district  of  the  capital, 
on  a  democratic  platform,  of  which  ho  is  the  only 
public  representative  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament; 
and  at  the  election  of  Jan.  26.  1905,  be  defeated 
Hieronymi,  minister  of  commerce,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  deputyship  from  his  district. 

Besides  numbers  of  articles  in  the  daily  press, 
Viizsotiyi  has  written  the  following  works  "Ocnkor- 
many  -rat  "  I  IH90),  on  autonomy  :  "  A  Viilasztasi  elv  a 
Kulfflldl  Korignxgatasban'' (1S91),  on  the  principle 
of  election  m  foreign  governments:  "ASzavaziis 
Deezcntraliziiczioju  "  (IH92),  on  decentralization  in 
voting,  and  "A  Kin'dyi  Placctum  a  Magyar  Alkot 
mtinyhtui  "  (1*98),  on  the  royal  veto  in  the  Hunga- 
rian constitution. 

BnuCMRAPIir :  Pnlln*  La.  KYlll.;  Sturm,  fhnaaoautlln-i  Al- 
manack, mi  a. 

8.  L  V. 

VECCHIO,  DEL  (K'p^ND,  p»(P|  ;>n) :  Italian 
family,  tracing  ils  descent  from  the  period  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Second  Temple.  Some  members 
of  this  family  were  called  also  D'JpTTO  ("the  old 
ones").  Its  most  important  meml>crs  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Abraham  ben    Shabbethai   del  Vecchio: 

Scholar  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  rabbi  of  Ven- 
ice, Sassuolo.  and  Mantua,  He  was  the  author  of 
the  "  Ptrush  'al  ha  Ketubah,"  a  work  on  marriage 
settlements.  A  commentary  on  this,  entitled  "She- 
tar  Bi'urim,"  was  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  Al- 
inanzi.  Abraham  wrote  also  the  "Sefer  Zera'  Abra- 
bam."  on  rituals,  and  a  responsum  included  in  the 
"Debar  Shemuel  "  of  SamuoLAboab  (No.  19). 

Barauel  ben  Mahalaleel  del  Vecchio:  Habbi 
of  Fernira  in  the  -sixteenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  "Tikkunim  "  (or  "  Hugirahot  ha-RIF"),  ou 
Alfasi's  commentary  on  the  Talmud,  and  of  a  re- 
sponsum Included  in  the  collection  of  Jehiel  hen  Az 
riel  Trnbot  (No.  19). 

Shabbethai  Elhanan  ben  Elisha  del  Vec- 
chio (SHaBA).  Habbi  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight 
eenth  centuries;  olliciated  at  I<ago,  Leghorn,  An- 
cona.  and  Casale.  He  was  the  author  of  all  those 
responsa  in  Ijunpronti's  Pahad  Yizliak"  which 
bear  the  signature  fg/p  n3^0  and  he  wrote  also  an 
approbation  of  t  hat  work.  His  correspondence  with 
Morpurgo  lias  been  published  in  the  hitter's  collec- 
tion of  responsa  entitled  "  Sliemesh  Zedakah  "(i., 
Nos  1."),  Hi:  iv..  No.  )»),  while  his  letters  to  lhivvim 
Joseph  Daviil  A/.ulai  are  Included  in  the  hitter's 
"Hayyim  Sha'al  "  (i.  IB).  Shabbethai  was  also  the 
author  of  the  "  Ir  Miklat,."  responsa  on  the  Biblical 
commandment*,  and  of  I  he "  Da  at  Zekenim."  a  work 
on  ethics  The  lattci  work  is  mentioned  in  the 
"Pahad  Vi/.lmk  "(iv.  (lib). 

Solomon  David  ben  Moses  del  Vecchio: 
Rabbi  of  Lugo;  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  and  at  the  begiuning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  responsum  of  his  is  printed  in  the 
"I'ahad  Yizliak"  (i.  33a)  of  Lampronti.  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  al 
though  the  two  were  engaged  in  a  literary  contro- 


versy concerning  the  question  of  damage  to  property 
iib.  iii.  37a).  Solomon  was  also  the  author  of  a  re- 
sponsum on  phylacteries,  which  is  included  in  Sam- 
son Morpurgo's  -Sliemesh  ?edakah"  (i..  £  4).  and 
of  a  responsum  in  Motalia  Terni's  "Scfat  Kind  " 
(p.  19). 

Solomon  Moses  del  Vecchio:  Rabbi  at  Siniga- 
glia  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Dim  lfw.lt  vrilY  :  Mi>rt«ni.  Imlice.  p.<V  ;  Ffirsl,  tlOit.Jttd.  III. 
4iBt  47M;  Hcfiwrhnelilpr.  Itthr,  IhlA.  v.  *l ;  She'c/nf  u-Vt- 
rJtuhol  "Afar  Ta'a'nl).  No.  41;  N>p(-i,hlr>>n<1l.  T»W<'/  (!•■- 

iii,u  run-nr i,  pp.  sivrci  :ki:  .v..*1,  vi.  isfi.338;  v..«hmwd 

an<t  Hleirer,  ttrieh.  ilrrjmttu  in  Kina,  I.  25. 
K.  C  S.  0. 

VECINHO  ( VIZINO JOSEPH  :  Portuguese 
court  physician  and  scientist  at  the  end  of  the  tif- 
teenth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Abraham  Zacuto, 
under  whom  he  studied  mathematics  and  cosmogra- 
phy, on  which  latter  sub  ject  he  was  regarded  as  an 
eminent  authority  by  John  II.  of  Portugal.  He 
whs  sent  by  the  king  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  there 
to  measure  the  altitude  of  the  sun. 'doubtless  by 
menns  of  the  astrolabe  as  improved  by  Jacob  b. 
Machlr. 

When,  in  1484,  Columbus  laid  before  the  king 
his  plan  for  a  western  route  to  the  Indies,  it  was 
submitted  to  a  junta,  or  commission,  consisting  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ceuta,  "Meslre  Josepe"  (Joseph  Ve- 
cinho),  the  court  physician  Rodrigo,  a  Jewish  math- 
ematician named  Moses,  and  Martin  Behaim.  The 
junta  finally  decided  against  Columbus'  plans;  and 
when  the  matter  came  up  lieforc  the  council  of  state 
Pedro  de  Mene/.es  opposed  them  also,  basing  his  ar- 
guments upon  Joseph  Vecinho's  criticisms.  Colum- 
bus attributed  the  refusal  of  the  Portuguese  mon- 
arch to  adopt  his  plans  chiefly  to  -  the  Jew  Joseph." 
Though  Vecinho  did  not  favor  Columbus,  the  latter 
had  personal  intercourse  with  him.  and  obtained 
from  him  a  translation  of  Zaeuto's  astronomical  ta- 
bles. Columbus  curried  this  translation  with  him 
on  his  voyage,  and  found  it  extremely  useful;  it 
was  found  in  his  library  after  his  death. 

Joseph  Vecinho's  translation  of  Zaeuto's  tables 
was  published  by  the  Jewish  printer  Samuel  d'Ortns 
in  Iii-iria  under  the  title  "Almanach  Pcrpetuum." 
1490. 

Brat iooka put  :  Karseittntt.  Christopher  Cbltmfma,  pp.  t»,  is- 
ta.  [a- 18, 4;-t«. 

s.  J. 
VEOA,  JOSEPH  DE  LA.    See  Pf.nso,  Jo- 
seph. 

VEGA,  JUDAH  :  Habbi  and  author;  flourished 
in  the  sixteenth  anil  seventeenth  centuries.  Yega 
was  the  first  rabbi  of  the  second  synagogue  of 
Amsterdam.  Neweh  Shalom,  which  Has  established 
in  1B0N.  After  a  short  time  he  resigned  his  ofllce, 
and  in  1010  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  written  a  work  entitled  "Jazania"  (?), 
which  treated  of  the  life  of  the  Jewish  people  from 
the  time  of  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Conforte  confounds  this  Judah  V  eira  with  another 
person  of  the  same  name  (not  Bizoi.  who  lived  at  the 
same  time,  and  who  went  from  Salonica  to  Safed, 
where  he  conducted  a  Tulmudie  school  and  where 
he  died.  Judah  Vega  was  a  good  preacher  and 
hair  gad  1st ;  his  small  collection  of  sermons,  entitled 
"Malke  Ychudah,"  appeared  at  Lublin  in  1616. 
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Birmoorapiiv :  iMiac  Trstil.  Hotpttnra.  I.  136:  I*  ltarrlcn. 
Vktti  <(<•  /Win/.  HiMif J,  p.  ti :  Cnnfnrte,  tftirc  ha-Dnrnl.  p. 
4Su;  I»r  tt.«fii-Hanilx-rKfr.  Hint.  fl'Mrrh.  p.  :«>;  ciriU. 
f.'r«-/i.u..i5t. 

R.  t .  M.  K. 

VEGETARIANISM  :  The  theory  according  to 
which  it  is  desirable  to  sustain  the  IkmIv  with  vege- 
tables uml  fruits,  and  abstain  from  eating  animal 
food  or  any  product  thereof.  Rub  said  that  Adam 
was  prohibited  from  eating  meat.  "  Dominion  "  in 
Gen.  i.  28  is  interpreted  as  the  privilege  of  using  the 
animals  for  labor  only  (Sauh.  59b).  But  after  the 
Flood,  when  the  animals  were  saved  in  Noah's  ark, 
the  right  of  consuming  them  was  granted  to  man 
"Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for 
you;  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all 
things"  (Gen.  ix.  8).  The  only  restriction  was  in 
the  case  of  "flesh  with  the  life  thereof;  that  is, 
flesh  might  not  be  taken  for  food  from  a  living  nni 
nial.  Moses  could  with  difficulty  restrain  the  cra- 
ving of  the  Israelites  for  the  "  llesh  pots"  of  Egypt 
(Ex.  xvi.  3(.  The  manna,  as  a  heavenly  diet,  could 
not  satisfy  them,  and  therefore  Moses  appointed  a 
flesh  meal  for  the  evening  (Yoma  75b).  Again,  the 
rabble  among  them  "  fell  a  lusting'*  und  demanded 
more  meat  (Num.  xi.  4).  They  were  then  supplied 
plentifully  with  quails  from  the  sea,  which  caused 
an  epidemic  (Num.  xi.  31-84;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxvili.  25- 
81).  Moses  limited  the  eating  of  llesh  to  certain 
kinds  r.f  animals,  prohibiting  those  that  were  un- 
clean (Lev.  xi.  1-47).  After  tiie  occupation  of  Pales 
tine  permission  was  given  those  who  were  too  far  from 
the  Temple  to  eat  the  llesh  of  any  clean  animal  that 
bad  been  properly  slaughteied  (Dent,  xii.  21).  This 
is  called  "basar  ta'awah"  (=  "meat  of  desire,"  or 
u  meat  of  luxury  "),  meat  not  being  considered  a  nec- 
essary of  life.  Daniel  and  his  comrades  were  given 
pulse  and  water,  and  yet  appeared  in  better  health 
than  those  who  were  nourished  with  the  king's  meat 
and  wine  (Dan.  i.  5-10).  The  prophet  pictured  a 
future  when  "the  lion  shall  cut.  straw  like  the  ox" 
(Isa.  xi.  7).  Isaac  Abravancl,  commenting  on  this 
passage,  says  that  cruelty  and  ferocity  are  engen 
dered  in  the  animal  that  cuts  meat. 

The  Rabbis  ohjeeuil  to  meat  eating  rather  from 
an  economic  than  from  a  moral  standpoint.  The  nd- 
viceof  R.  Juduh  ben  Uai  was:  "Sit  in  the  shade  and 
eat  onions;  but  do  not  eat  geese  und 
Rabbinic  chickens,  though  thy  heart  may  crave 
Views.  them  "  (Pes.  114a).  A  popular  prov- 
erb in  Palestine  ran:  "He  who  eats 
fat  tHils  ["elite"]  will  be  compelled  to  hide  [from 
creditors)  in  theatric  |"  'alita  "1 :  but  he  who  eats  veg- 
etables ["kukiile")  may  rest  quietly  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  ["  kikele  "]  "  (iA.  ).  The  Rabbis,  referring  to 
Deal,  xiv.  2(1.  suid.  "The  To  rah  leaches  a  lesson  in 
moral  conduct,  that  man  shall  not  eat  meat  unless 
he  has  a  special  craving  for  it.  and  shull  eat  it  only 
occasionally  and  sparingly."  R.  Eleazar  b.  Azariah 
thought  that  a  man  who  is  worth  one  maneh  should 
provide  his  table  with  a  pound  of  vegetables;  ten 
manehs,  with  a  pound  of  fish:  fifty  manehs,  with  a 
pound  of  meat;  if  he  is  worth  1(X)  manehs,  he  may 
have  a  pot  of  meat  every  day  Rab  followed  the 
regulation  of  this  tauna.  R.  Johanan,  however,  I 
remarked  that  Rab  came  from  a  healthy  family, 
but  that  people  like  himself  must  spend  the  last  I 


perupi  to  purchase  the  best  nourishment  (Hul.  84a). 
Because  he  did  not  cat  ox  incut  in  the  evening  R. 
Nahmuu  was  not  in  n  condition  to  render  a  correct 
decision  to  Raba  until  next  morning  (B.  K  72a). 
On  Sabbaths  and  holy  days  fish  and  meat  fur- 
nished the  daintiest  morsels.  R.  Abba  spent  every 
Friday  thirteen  silver  coins  at  thirteen  different 
butchers-  shops  in  order  to  get  the  best  meats  in 
honor  of  Queen  Sahltath  (Shan.  119a).  Rabbi,  how- 
ever, would  prohibit  an  "'am  ha-arez  "  from  eating 
meat,  quoting,  "This  is  the  law  of  the  beasts,  .  .  . 
that  may  be  eaten."  etc.  (Lev,  x.  46-47);  one  who  is 
studying  the  Law  may  cat  meat,  but  an  ignoramus 
may  not  ( Pes.  4«b). 

The  modern  question  of  vegetarianism  is  probably 
first  discussed  by  I.  B.  Lcvinsohn.  who  justifies 
the  strictness  of  the  rules  of  "  p-refah  "  on  this  ac- 
count, and  attributes  the  longevity  of  the  genera- 
tions from  Adam  to  Noah  to  their  vegetarian  diet. 
The  good  morals  and  keen  intellect  of  the  .Jews,  he 
savs,  are  largely  due  to  their  scant  eating  of  meat 
("Zerubbabel/iv..  £  51).  Dr.  .1.  Kaminer,  on  the 
other  bund,  claims  that  the  scarcity  of  meat  among 
the  Jews  is  directly  responsible  for  many  diseases 
peculiar  to  them;  and  he  blames  the  exorbitant 
price  of  incut,  due  to  the  special  Jewish  meat-tax 
("Seder  Kappurot  le  Ba'alc  Tafcsi."  P-  note, 
Warsaw,  1878). 

The  principal  reasons  for  upholding  the  theory  of 
vegetarianism  are  summed  up  in  an  article  by  8. 
Rubin  in  connection  with  the  prohibition  of  cruelty 
to  animals  (in  Zederbaum,  "Mcliz  El.iad  Minni  Elef," 
St.  Petersburg.  1884). 

An  ardent  advocate  of  vegetarianism  was  Aaron 
II.  Fmnkcl  (b.  Dec.  6.  1862.  at  Suwalki,  Russia; 
d.  Oct.  81.  1904,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y  ),  who  adopted  a 
strict  vegetarian  diet  and  endeavored  to  orgunize 
vegetarian  clubs.  He  expounded  his  theories  in  an 
English  essay.  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill,  or.  the  Toruh 
of  Vegetarianism"  (p.  85,  New  York,  1896);  and  in 
order  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  Jewish  masses 
and  gain  adherents  he  translated  his  essay  into  Yid- 
dish under  the  title  "Lo  Tirzah,"  adding  chapters 
from  time  to  time  until  he  produced  four  large 
pamphlets  on  the  subject.  As  a  text  for  his  work 
he  took  "He  that  killeth  an  ox  is  as  if  he  slew  a 
man  "  (Isn.  Ixvi.  8). 
J.  J.  D.  E. 

VEIGELSBERG,  LEO:  Hungarian  publicist ; 
born  at  Nagy-Boldogasszony  Jan.  18.  1846;  edu- 
cated at  Kis-KOros,  Budapest,  and  Vienna.  For  a 
short  time  he  taught  in  the  Jewish  public-  sc  hool  in 
Kecskemet,  where  he  wrote  noteworthy  political  ar- 
ticles for  several  newspapers,  especially  the  "  Poli 
tik "  of  Prague  ;  in  18(57  he  became  a  member  of 
the  editorial  stuff  of  the  "  Neucr  Freier  Lloyd."  and 
since  1S72  he  has  been  editor  in-chief  of  the  "  Pester 
Lloyd."  His  political  leaders,  usually  signed  with 
two  asterisks,  always  attracted  great  attention; 
and  his  services  as  a  publicist  were  recognized  by 
Francis  Joseph  I.,  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  (lid  class) 
on  July  9,  1904. 

Vcigelsberg's  son  Hugo,  born  at  Budapest  Nov. 
2.  1S69.  and  educated  at  Kis-Koros.  Kecskemet, 
I  Eperjes,  and  Budapest,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
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authors  of  the  younger  gem- rut  ion,  lieing  distin- 
guished foi  the  lyric  individuality  of  lib  poena,  sto- 
ries, and  sociological  works.  He  usually  writes  un 
(let  one  of  the  pseudonyms  -  Dixi,"  "  Palo  Pal,"  "Tar 
Lurine/. "  and  "Ignotus.r  He  has  pulilished  •  "A 
SlemiJ  Keservei"  (1891).  "Vcreck"  (1884).  "Vallo- 
nmsok"  (UHHt).  and  "Vegzet,"  a  translation  of  a 
novel  by  the  Dutch  author  CouperuB. 
DfBLHMMUMIf  PallatUx. 

s  L.  V. 

VEIL:  A  cover  for  the  face;  a  disguise.  From 
the  earliest  times  it  lias  been  a  sign  ot  chastity  and 
decency  in  married  women  to  cover  their  faces  witli 
veils  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  This  custom  is 
still  in  VOgUC  in  the  Orient.  The  putting  on  of  the 
veil  marked  the  transition  from  girlhood  to  woman- 
hood. Rcbckah,  the  bride,  covered  herself  with  a 
veil  on  meeting  Isaac,  the  groom  (Gen.  xxiv.  tl5i 
A  widow  did  not  wear  a  veil  (ib.  xxxviii.  1U).  The 
custom  of  dressing  the  virgin  bride  with  a  veil  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mishnah.  covered  with  a  veil 
("hinuma")  ami  seated  on  a  litter,  she  was  carried 
in  the  wedding- procession  from  her  father's  house 
to  the  nuptial  ceremony  (Ket.  ii.  1).  In  modem 
times  the-  bride  is  "covered  "  w  illi  a  veil  in  her  cham- 
ber in  the  presence  of  the  groom,  just  before  they 
are  led  under  the  canopy.  In  some  countries  the 
groom,  and  in  others  the  rabbi,  performs  the  cere- 
mony of  covering  the  bride. 

Mooes,  when  speaking  to  the  people  after  he  had 
conie  down  from  Mount  Sinai,  covered  his  lace  with 
a  veil  as  his  skin  shone  so  brightly  that  the  people 
feared  to  come  nigh  him  (Ex.  xx.xiv.  211  35). 

The  veil  was  used  as  a  disguise  by  Tamar  to  mis- 
lead Judah  ((Jin.  xxxviii.  14).  The  prophet  "dis- 
guised himself  with  his  headband  over  his  eyes" 
a  Kiuus  xx  38.  H  V.) 

a,  J.  D.  E. 

VEIT,  JOHANNES  :  German  painter ;  bom  in 
Berlin  1?»0;  died  at  Home  1854.  He  studied  at  Vi- 
enna and  at  Home,  where  he  especially  took  Va- 
nueei  for  his  model.  Together  with  his  brother 
Pllilipp  Vkit  he  joined  the  neo-Oernian  school,  but 
distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  coloring.  He 
painted  an  altar-piece  for  the  cathedral  at  Liege  and 
an  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds"  for  a  Catholic 
church  at  Berlin,  as  well  as  several  famous  portraits 
ol the  Madonna 

Hun  MMiKti'in  :  Hun*  W.(|fmirar  Slnirer.  Allurmtint*  K'llrmf- 
f.  r  Ltrtnm.  t-Tanltfort-on-the-MaJn.  isjw;  Bryan.  Dirt  ion 
aru«l  Painter*  and  Knqrarrr*.  London.  HUH. 
s  F.  C. 

VEIT,  PHILIPP:  Herman  portrait  and  genre 
painter,  born  Feb  13,  17»:i.  it)  Berlin,  died  Dee.  1H 
1877.  at  Mayence.  His  father  died  w  hile  he  was  a 
child,  and  his  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Moses  Mkkdki.ssoiin,  married  Fried  rich  von  Sehlc- 
gel  who  bad  the  boy  baptized. 

The  early  part  of  ids  youth  Veit  spent  at  his  step- 
father  s  home  in  Paris,  bill  he  was  later  sent  to 

Dresden,  where  lie  studied  under  Friedrich  Matt  mil. 
Ho  completed  his  education  in  Vienna,  and  in  1813 
entered  the  army,  taking  part  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  He  fought  at  Dresden,  Kulm.  and  Leipsir. 
and  was  decorated  with  the  Iron  Cross  for  braver} 
in  battle. 


In  1815  lie  went  to  Home,  w  here  he  remained  till 
1830  ami  where  he  became  identified  with  the  nco- 
German  religious  school,  joining  Cornelius  Von 
Shadow,  and  Overbeck,  together  with  whom  he 
painted  many  important  frescos,  of  these  ina>  lie 
mentioned  "Joseph  with  Potiphar's  Wile  "  ami  *  The 
Seven  Fa'  Years'"  for  the  Casa  Bartholdy,  ami  "The 
Triumph  of  Religion  *  in  the  Vatican  gallery,  in 
Borne  he  painted  also  several  subjects  from  Dante 'S 
"Divina  Comniedia "  for  tin!  Villa  Massimi.  and  a 
"  Mary  in  Glory  "  for  Santa  Trinita  dc  Monti. 

Betiirniiig  to  Germany  in  1*30,  Veit  became  di- 
rector of  the  Stucdel  Institute  in  Frank  fort -on  thc- 
Main.  For  this  institute  he  painted  the  following 
large  canvases;  "The  Triumph  of  Christianity." 
"The  Introduction  of  Art  into  Germany  by  Christi- 
anity." "Italia,"  and  " Get inania."  The  last  named, 
which  is  an  allegorical  picture  representing  Ger- 
many as  a  young  matron,  did  more  than  any  of  his 
othei  paintings  toward  establishing  his  reputation. 

Veit  resigned  the  directorate  of  the  Stacdcl  Insti- 
tute in  1843,  and  settled  in  Sachsenhaiisen,  where  he 
painted  his  "Assumption  of  the  Virgin"  for  the 
cathedral  at  Frankfort,  and  also  several  pictures  fur 
King  Frederick  William  IV.  In  1853  he  was  elected 
director  of  the  Gallery  of  Art  in  Mayence.  Heretic 
designed  for  the  cathedral  a  cycle  of  frescos,  w  hich 
wen-  executed  by  his  pupils,  being  completed  in 
18(18 

Of  Veit's  other  paintings  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  "St.  George"  (tor  the  church  at  Bens 
hei.n),  "The  Marys  at  tin-  Sepulchcr"  (Berlin  Na- 
tional Gallery).  "The  Ascension  of  Christ"  (|84fl. 
cathedral,  Frankfort  -  on  -  the -Main):  "Madonna" 
(Darmstadt  Gallery  of  Art) ,  "Christ  "  (cathedral  of 
Naumburg). 

Veit  painted  also  for  the  Romcrsaal  in  Frank  fort  - 
on  the  Main  several  portraits  of  emperors  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  which  may  lie  mentioned:  "Charle- 
magne," "Otto  IV.." and  "Friedrich  II  " 

To  the"  V,  n  inssi  hi  if?  del  G  irres  Gi  sills,  hafl  "he 
contributed  "Zehn  Vortrflge  Tiber  Kunsl  "  (Cologne, 
1891). 

ninrioiiRAriiY :  Mrurr*  K'oifiHitionH-LtXilmtti  Hrvan, 
Oirliuitary  of  Painter*  and  Kmimtm,  vol.  n..  London. 
Iksu,  Mans  Wiiifirank.'  Min^r.  AUyrmrlun  K UlMfli  i-htsi- 
eon.  vol.  III..  Kninlifort-on-ttie-Malii.  I*!is.  Clement  unit  Mut- 
ton. ArlMmufthr  \in,t,,„lh  fnituru  ami  Ttuir  H'orta, 
ll4»ton,  isxi. 

s  F  C 

VEITEL,  EPHRAIM.   See  Heine.  Heinkui? 

VELLUM  :  Skins  ot  animals  constituted  the  an- 
cient Oriental  writing-material  (Herodotus,  v.  5S. 
Strabo,  xv.  1:  Pauly  Wissowa,  *  Real  Encyc,"  ii. 
!M4),  and  the  Jews  employed  them  as  early  as  the 
Biblical  period  (Blau,  "  Das  Althebriitschc  Bucbwc- 
sen,"  pp.  12-15),  attaining  great  proficiency  m  their 
prepamtion  (Letter  of  Aristcas.  1 7rt—  1 71* v  The 
Talmud  was  aeipiainted  with  three  varieties,  leather, 
parchment,  and  "doksostos."  the  last  apparent  ly 
a  parchment  obtained  by  scraping  both  sides  of  the 
skin  (Blau.  I.e.  p.  28) :  in  the  case  ot  leather  the  out- 
side of  the  hide  formed  the  writing-surface,  in  the 
case  of  parchment,  the  inside  (Yer  Meg.  ?la).  The 
skins  of  domestic  and  of  wild  animals  alike  were 
used,  although  only  those  which  were  ritually  clean 
might  be  chosen     Tin  skins  of  lishcsnnd  birds  w  ere 
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likewise  prepared  (Yer  Shab.  He;  Kelim  10,  Blau. 
I.e.  pj>.  32  et  *eq. ).  but  were  not  used  for  books.  The 
most  frequent  writing-material  was  formed  from  the 
bide o I  the  deer,  although  only  half  the  skin  was  used 
(Blau  I.e.  pp.  17.30).  While scrollsof  the  Law  might 
be  written  on  parchment  (Yer.  Meg.  71a.  d:  B.  1$. 
14a.  top),  entire  .skins  were  the  usual  material,  time 
being  consequently  of  leather  and  called  "gewil" 
(Blau,  I.e.  pp.  24-26).  Parchment  books  are  men 
tioned  by  Paul  (II  Tim.  iv.  13).  this  phrase  desig 
nating  Greek  manuscripts  of  Biblical  writings  on 
parchment  ("Berliner  Festschrift,"  p.  44).  The 
Codex  Sinniticus  of  the  fourth  century  is  written  on 
the  skin  of  an  antelope,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  "  Hexapla  '"  of  Origen  was  likewise  inscribed  on 
leather  or  parchment  (Blau.  I.e.  pp.  45-47).  The 
seril>cs  manufactured  their  vellum  themselves,  and 
it  formed  an  Utkle  of  trade  ((Jit  60a  Said)  28b). 
Babylonians  were  preeminent  in  the  art  of  prepar- 
ing leather  (Meg.  17a,  19a).  ami  doubtless  displayed 
equal  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  parch 
meut  for  writing. 

The  distinctive  writing-material  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  was  parchment,  which  alone  may  be  used 
for  the  scrolls  of  (he  Law  even  at  the  present  day. 
ami  parchment  manuscripts  which  still  exist  show 
that  this  material  continued  to  be  employed  after 
paper  had  come  into  general  use  for  other  purposes. 
References  to  examples  of  parchment  and  man  n- 
scriptare  given  in  Jkw.  E.ncvc  viii  305,  a.r.  M.vni  - 
sr  iurrs.  where  the  lad  is  also  noted  that  the  finest 
material  came  from  Italy  and  Spain 

The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  the  German 
Jews  furnished  parchment  for  the  imperial  chan- 
cery, and  that  when  Charles  IV.  pawued  the  Jew  s  of 
Frankfort  to  the  citizens  ot  that  place,  he  reserved 
for  himsclt  ami  his  descendants  the  right  of  obtain 
ing  parchment  for  the  chancery  from  them.  In  1354 
a  certain  Smogil  Perminter  ("parchment  maker'')  is 
mentioned (Wattei.lweh."  Sehrillwesen  des  Mittelalt- 
cr8."3ded.,  p.  131).  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  Mo- 
ses Isserles  declares  that  "our  parchment  is  better  for 
the  preparation  of  scrolls  ot  the  l.au  than  the  leather 
| "gewil  "]  of  the  ancients. "  Books  were  printed  on 
parchment,  and  phylacteries  and  meznzot  were  made 
out  of  strips  of  parchment.  Amulets  were  written 
on  the  same  material,  and  medieval  and  modern 
cabalistic  and  magic  writings  contain  directions  for 
w  riting  on  parchment,  with  such  added  statements 
as  that  "it  must  be  virginal  "  Colored  parchment 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  or  Midrash,  although 
the  statement  is  made  that  parchment  iH-comes  black 
with  age.  See  Masi  sckipts,   Sckoi.i.  ok  tiik  Law. 

Bibi  iocraphy :  Blau,  Tku  Atl)i>hrr((scht  liurhii  fjvn.  Stran- 
bunc.  1«L\  U)»',  ijifttihinhe  UaiitMten,  Lelrwlc.  IH70. 
i  L.  B. 

VENDOR  AND  PURCHASER.    See  Salk. 

VENETIANER,  LUDWIG  :  Hungarian  rabhi 
and  writer,  born  May  19.  1*07.  at  Kecskemet.  He 
studied  at  the  rabbinical  seminary  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Budapest,  and  at  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  University  of  Breslau.  1888-89 
(Ph.D.  1890.  Budapest).  Receiving  his  diploma  as 
rabbi  from  the  seminary  of  Budapest,  in  1892.  he 
officiated  as  rabbi  at  Somogy-Csurgo  from  that  year 
to  1895.  holding  at  the  same  time  the  chair  of  Hun 


garian  and  German  literatures  at  the  Evangelical 
Reform  Gymnasium  of  that  city.  In  1895  he  was 
called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Logos,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  that  of  I' j pest  near  Budapest. 

Venetiauer  is  the  author  of:  "A  Fokozatok  Ki'i 
nyvc,"  on  the  sources  of  Shem-Tob  ibn  Falaquera 
(Szcgcdiu,  1890);  "A  Felelwniti  Szeretet  a  Zsido 
Ethikahan,"  on  charity  in  Jewish  ethics  (Budapest, 
1891).  "Das  Buch  der  Grade  von  Schemtob  ibn 
Falaquera"  (Berlin.  1894);  "Die  Elensinischen  Mys- 
terien  im  Jcrusalcmischcn  Tempel  "  ( Frank  fort -on- 
tin  -Main.  1897);  "A  Heber-Magyar  Oesszehason 
Iit6  Nyelveszet,"  a  history  of  Hebrew  Hungarian 
philology  (Budapest.  1898).  "A  Zsidosag  Szcrvezete 
az  Europai  Allamokhan,"  a  history  of  the  Jewish 
communal  constitution  in  Europe  (ib.  1901);  "A 
Magyar  Zsidosag  Szervezeterol,"  a  work  treating 
of  the  organization  of  the  Jews  in  Hungary  (ib. 
1903);  "A  Zsidosag  Eszmei  Tanal."  a  treatise 
on  the  conceptions  and  doctrines  of  Judaism  [ib. 
t904).  He  has  also  contributed  numerous  articles 
to  periodicals,  including  "  Kgyenloseg."  "  Tarsadalnd 
I<apok,"  "Jahrbuch  des  Littcraturvcreius,"  "  Pesli 
Naplo,"  "Magyar  Zsido  Szemle,"  " Orientalistisclie 
Litteraturzeitung."  "  Ethnographia,"  and  "Mocha 
Festschrift"  (supplement  to  the  " Oesterreichische 
Wochenschrifi "),  and  he  has  published  some  .ser- 
mons in  Hungarian. 

Bnu  M...K  inn  :  A. Csunroi.  TnniU»Ktjn(l  JnUtt  t  TMrnetr, 
p.  45;  lifurh.ilrnjniliM-h-Thri^yiM-heH  .sVimmint  in  Dttv- 
Mil.  p-  IM. 

s. 

VENEZIANI, EMMANUEL  FELIX:  French 
philanthropist.  I  torn  at  Leghorn  in  1825.  died  at 
Paris  Feb.  5,  1889.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Con 
slant inoplc.  where  he  became  the  manager  of  the 
Banqtic  Camondoand  president  of  the  committee  of 
the  Alliance  Israelite  I'niverselle.  but  after  the  close 
of  the  Franco-German  war  he  went  to  Paris  and 
became  the  associate  of  Baron  Maurice  de  Hirseh  in 
bis  philanthropic  plans  In  1877  Veueziani  traveled 
through  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  to  relieve,  without  re- 
gard to  creed,  the  distress  ot  the  poor  who  were  suller- 
ing  from  the  rigors  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war-,  and 
for  his  services  he  was  rew  arded  with  a  eomntander- 
ship  of  the  Order  of  the  Nisban  i  Medjidic.  In  the 
following  year,  with  Charles  Netterand  Sackl  Kann, 
he  went  to  the  Berlin  Congress  to  plead  the  cause  of 
religious  liberty,  and  in  1880  he  and  Netter  made  a 
similar  plea  for  the  Jews  of  Morocco  at  the  Madrid 
Congress.  Two  years  later  he  and  Netter  were  sent 
by  the  Alliance  to  Brody  to  assist  the  Russian  Jews 
and  to  aid  them  to  emigrate,  a  million  francs  being 
set  aside  by  the  society,  at  his  instance,  for  this  pur- 
pose. On  his  election  to  the  central  committee  of 
the  Alliance  in  18S3.  Veneziani  made  a  tour  of  the 
Jewish  colonies  of  Palestine,  and  it  was  decided,  on 
his  representation,  to  check  the  Russian  emigration 
to  that  country.  He  made  repeated  visits  to  Vienna 
also,  where  lie  devoted  himself  to  making  the 
plans  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  charitable  in- 
stitution erected  at  the  expense  of  Baron  de  Hirseh. 
Despite  the  shock  resulting  from  the  death  of  his 
son  in  1882,  Veneziani  continued  his  activities  to  the 
last,  dying  only  a  few  days  after  returning  from  a 
journey  to  Vienna. 
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VENICE :  Italian  dtJT :  formerly  capital  of  a  re- 
public embracing  northeastern  Italy  and  some  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  first  Venetian  document, 
so  far  as  known,  in  which  .lews  arc  mentioned  is  a 
decree  of  the  Senate,  dated  045,  prohibiting  captains 
of  ships  Railing  in  Oriental  waters  from  taking  on 
board  Jews  or  other  merchants  —  a  protectionist 
measure  which  was  hardly  ever  enforced.  Accord- 
ing to  a  census  of  the  city  said  to  have  la-en  taken 
in  1152  (Galliccioli.  "Mcmoria  Antiche  Vcticte,"  ii. 
279).  the  Jews  then  in  Venice  numbered  1,300.  an 
estimate  which  Galliccioli  himself  believes  to  be  ex- 
cessive. An  event  which  must  have  increased 
the  number  of  Jews  in  Venice  was  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  allied  Venetians  and  French 
in  120-1,  when  the  former  took  possession  of  several 
islands  in  the  levant,  including  Eubcea.  where  the 
Jews  were  numerous.  At  that  time  Jewish  mer- 
chants wentto  Venice  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
aud  some  of  them  settled  there  permanently. 

The  lirst  lasting  settlement  of  Jews  was  not  In 
the  city  itself,  but  on  the  neighboring  island  of 
Spiualunga,  which  was  culled  "Giudcca*  in  a  doc- 
ument dated  1252.    For  some  unknown  reason  this 
island  was  afterward  abandoned.    For  several  cen- 
turies the  ruins  of  two  ancient  synagogues  were  to 
Ik-  seen  there  (comp.  Havtlin  "Educatore  IsrnclitA." 
1871,  p.  A",).    At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
Century  many  Jews  went  to  Venice  from  Germany, 
some  seeking  refuge  from  persecution,  others  at- 
tracted by  the  commercial  advantages  of  this  im- 
portant seaport .    A  decreeof  the  Senate,  dated  1290, 
Imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Venice  a 
Early      duty  of  5  per  cent  on  both  imports 
Jewish     and  exports  (Galliccioli,       ii.  380). 
Settlement.  EL  Simeon     Luzzatto  (15*0-1663) 
s|veaks  in  his  noteworthy  "  Discorso 
Cir< a  il  Stato  dcgli  llcbrci  di  Venetia"  (p.  18)  of 
the  Jew  who  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  com- 
merce of  the  Levant  to  Venice. 

An  ordinance  of  1541.  Issued  by  the  Senate  on  the 
advice  of  the  lioard  of  Commerce,  to  provide  Jewish 
merchants  with  Storehouses  within  the  precincts  of 
the  ghetto,  observes  that  "the  greater  part  of  the 
commerce  Coining  from  Upper  and  Lower  Rumania 
is  controlled  by  itinerant  Jewish  Levantine  mer- 
chants" (Schiavi,  "Gli  Ebrei  in  Vene/.ia  c  nelle  Sue 
Colonic,''  p.  4UH).  When  the  "Cattaveri  "  nrcrc  com- 
missioned in  Hi.*'*  to  compile  new  laws  for  the  Jews, 
the  Senate  demanded  that  ""the  utmost  encourage- 
ment possible  should  be  given  to  those  nations  [re- 
ferring to  the  various  sections  into  which  the  whole 
Jewish  community  was  divided  |  for  the  sake  of  the 
important  ml  vantages  which  will  thus  accrue  to  our 
customs  duties"  (comp.  Itava,  I.e.  1871,  p.  334). 

Besides  engaging  in  commerce,  the  .lews  conducted 
loan-banks;  and  in  the  ancient  decrees  of  the  Senate 
In  regard  to  them  it  is  repeatedly  declared  that  the 
operation  of  these  banks,  which  was  prohibited  by 
the  canonical  law,  was  the  chief  reason  for  admitting 
Jews  into  Venice.  Therefore,  in  deference  to  some 
remnant  of  scruple,  it  was  ordained,  at  least  at  Drat, 


that  contracts  relative  to  these  transactions  should 
not  be  drawn  up  in  the  city  itself,  but  in  the  neigh- 
boring McRtre  (Galliccioli.  l.r.  ii.  281).  The  interest 
on  the  loans  was  at  first  fixed  by  a  decree  of  1366  at 
4  per  cent,  but  it  was  raised  afterward  to  lOor  12  per 
cent,  according  to  whether  the  loans  were  made  on 
substantial  security  or  on  written  obligations.  The 
original  object  of  these  banks  was  solely  to  help  the 
poor,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  was  neccs- 


Ttn-  lilM-tto,  Venice. 
(Fr.j«i  ft  photocTftfih  ) 

sary  to  provide  for  greater  loans,  some  of  which 
were  made  to  the  government  itself.  These  banks, 
as  well  as  Jewish  affairs  in  general,  were  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  special  magistrates  whose 
titles  varied  according  to  the  times,  as  "coiisoli," 
"sopmcoiisoli,"  "  provveditori,"  "soprapmwcdi- 
tori,"  etc.  (sec  Soavc  in  "Corricrc  Israelitlco,"  1879, 
p.  56). 

Despite  all  this,  however,  the  right  of  the  Jews  to 
reside  in  Venice  always  remained  precarious.  Their 
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If  gal  position  was  not  regulated  by  law,  hut  was 
determined,  as  in  tin?  case  of  other  foreign  colonics, 
by  *coodotte  "  (safe  conduct*)  granted  lor  terms  of 
years,  and  the  renewal  of  which  was  sometimes  re- 
fused (Lutes,  in  "  Vene/ia  e  le  Sue  Lagunc,"  vol.  i., 
p.  ii.,  Appendix,  p,  177).  The  Jews,  indeed,  were 
twice  expelled  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Mcstrc. 

The  tlrst  "enndotta"  for  the  Jews  seems  to  have 
been  issued  in  1:173;  as  a  rule  the  duration  of  the 
condot  t  c  ranged  between  live  and  ten  years.  At 
one  of  the  renewals,  made  in  1H85.  an  annual  tax 
of  4.l»<)0  ducats  was  imposed  on  them,  but  in  com- 
pensation they  were  relieved  from  all  other  taxes 
except  customs  duties.  In  l.M>4  the 
First  Senate,  alleging  that  the  Jew  s  had  not 
"Condotta"  observed  the  legal  regulations  in  their 
for  the  loan  transact  ions,  and  that  if  these  con- 
Jews,  tinned  all  the  movable  property  in 
Venice  would  pass  into  their  hands, 
ordained  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  current  permit, 
in  l.MRi,  they  should  leave  the  city.  When  that  date 
arrived  they  actually  retired  to  Mestre  (Galliccioli. 
I.e.  ii.  2N2i;  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  in 
view  of  the  damage  which  resulted  from  their  ab- 
sence, the  Senate  recalled  them  (llava,  /.<•.  1M71,  p. 
4H).  They  were,  however,  not  permitted  to  remain 
in  Venice  more  than  fifteen  days  at  a  time,  and  were 
obliged  to  wear  on  their  breasts  a  distinguishing 
sign  in  the  form  of  a  round  piece  of  yellow  cloth, 
for  which  u  yellow  cap  was  later  substituted,  and 
still  later  a  led  cap.  This  odious  regulation,  al- 
though  the  degree  of  its  observance  varied  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  exceptions  to  it  were  permitted,  con- 
tinued in  force  for  about  two  centuries,  until  ad- 
vancing civilization  did  away  with  it;  Galliccioli, 
writing  at  tin-  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  says 
that  in  his  clay  all  such  distinctions  had  ceased. 

The  restriction  to  fifteen  days"  residence  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  enforced  long;  lieing  nn  Isolated 
measure,  it  soou  came  to  be  disregarded.  A  decree 
of  the  year  1483  forbade  all  Jews  of  Venice  to  hold 
real  estate  ("  pro  Dei  reverentia  et  pro  militate  et 

commotio  locorum  " ;  Galliccioli,  /.<•.  ii.  991).  Other 

repressive  measures  followed  in  14tf4.  The  order  to 
wear  the  badge,  then  little  observed,  was  etiforced 
with  severity.  Schools  for  games,  singing,  dancing, 
and  other  accomplishments  (*dl  qunlsiasi  elottrina") 
were  prohibited,  and  all  association  with  Christian 
women  was  still  more  sternly  forbidden  ( Ha va,  I.e. 
1  NT  1 .  p.  48),  The  practise  of  any  of  the  higher  pro- 
fessions was  also  forbidden,  excepting  that  of  mcdi- 
icine,  which,  notwithstanding  various  bulls  prohib- 
itingthc  treatment  of  Christians  by  Jews i  Galliccioli, 
I.e.  ii.  290*.  was  always  followed  by  the  latter  with 
credit.    Other  prohibitions  followed;  and  in  UiM 

tailoring  was  specially  included  among  the  forbidden 

trades,  "in  order  that  Christian  artisans  may  not  be 
injured."  For  the  same  reason  internal  commerce 
was  prohibited  to  the  Jews,  with  the  exception  of 
t  be  S4  .-ral  le.  I  "  st  m  zzaria. "  the  I  rude  in  cast  off  clot  lies 
(Rava,  l.e.  1S7I,  p.  174). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  despite  all  these-  restrictions 
the  economic  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Venice  was 
on  the  whole  prosperous,  which  proves  that  in  gen- 
eral the  laws  were  by  no  means  enforced  to  the  let- 
ter.   In  UW5  Corfu  submitted  to  Venice,  and  one  of 


the  embassy  charged  with  arranging  the  terms  of 
the  surrender  was  a  Jew,  w  ho  obtained  for  his  core- 
ligionists on  the  island  privileges  which  werealways 
faithfully  observed;  the  Jews  in  their  turn  always 
gave  proofs  of  their  sincere  devotion  to  the  repub- 
lic, winning  from  the  commanders  of  the  Venetian 
troops  high  praise  for  their  valor  in  the  frequent 
w  ars  against  the  Turks  (Schiavi,  l.e,  p.  487). 

In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Jews  of  the  entire  republic  were  menaced  by  the 
clerical  agitation  against  Jewish  money-lenders  (see 
Jkw.  Kncvc.  vii.4,  t.e.  Italy;  x.88,«.r.  Pi.kihies); 
and  some  cities  of  the  mainland,  terrorized  by  this 
agitation,  requested  permission  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
pel the  Jews.  Cardinal  Bessarione,  when  questioned 
on  this  Btibject  by  the  Senate,  replied  that  they 
might  be  tolerated  "  if  the  proper  caution  were  ob- 
served," and  the  request  was  accordingly  denied. 
Nevertheless  a  few  cities  persisted  in  their  demands 
for  the  banishment  of  the  Jews;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  some  expulsions  took  place,  as  at 
Brescia  (l4tW>.  Vicenza  (t470),  and  Bergamo  ami 
Treviso  (1479). 

A  much  more  serious  fate  liefell  the  Jews  of  Trent 
when  the  monk  Bkunahium  s  of  Fei.tme  accused 
tin-in  of  the  murder  of  a  Christian  c  hild  (1475).  Al- 
though the  Doge  of  Venice,  Mocenigo,  issued  a 
strong  manifesto  for  the  protection  of  the  Jews,  he 
could  not  prevent  a  similar  trial  for  ritual  murder 
from  taking  place  in  Venice  itself  a  few  years  late  r, 
attended  by  the  same  atrocious  methods  of  proce- 
dure. There  was,  however,  one  note- 
Blood  worthy  point  of  difference:  the  whole 
Accusation,  trial  was  conducted  as  if  for  an  indi- 
vidual c  rime,  and  the  number  of  the 
victims  was  confined  to  the  accused  (Ciscato,  "Gli 
Ebrci  in  Paelova,"  p,  1  :Sft >. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  (1492)  and 
Portugal  (1490)  brought  many  exiles  to  Venice,  and 
among  them  came,  after  many  peregrinations,  the 
celebrated  Isaac  Abravanel,  who,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Venice,  had  occasion  to  us--  his  diplomatic 
skill  in  settling  c  ertain  difficulties  between  the  re- 
public and  the  King  of  Portugal  (Griltz.  "Gcsch." 
i.\.  «). 

Times  of  peril  now  followed  for  tin-  republic.  In 
1508  the  famous  League  of  Cam  bray  was  formed 
against  it.  in  which  nearly  all  tin-  states  of  Europe, 
including  Austria.  France.  Spain,  the  Papal  States, 
and  Naples,  united.  The  common  danger  had  the 
effect  of  relaxing  the  enforcement  of  tlieanti-Jewish 
laws  and  of  drawing  Jews  and  Christians  together 
in  more  friendly  relations.  But  peace  was  hardly 
concluded (1516)  when  the  old  policy  was  revived, 
ami  the  better  to  insure  the  separation  of  Jews  ami 
Christians  the  institution  of  the  ghetto  was  intro- 
duced. Venice  thus  became  the  motherof  this  insti- 
tution, The  decree  w  hich  the  Senate  issued  in  re- 
gard  to  it  referred  to  a  decree  of  18H5;  and  this  in 
turn  referred  to  a  still  earlier  decree  which  had  not 
been  Carried  out  (Schiavi,  l.r.  p.  822).  According 
to  Galliccioli  (/.<•.  ii.  301),  however,  all  the  Jews 
could  not  find  homes  in  the  ghetto,  and  many  were 
obliged  to  live  outside.  Synngogues.  formerly  scat- 
tered throughout  the  city,  were  now  permitted  onlv 
in  Mestre,  but  before-  long  u  new  concession  allowed 
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them  in  Venice  again,  though  only  in  the  ghetto. 
At  the  same  time,  while  Venice  acquired  the  unenvi- 
able reputation  of  Laving  introduced  the  ghetto,  it 
became  »  potent  factor  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Juda- 
ism through  the  famous  printing  establishment  of* 
Daniel  Bomuehu,  which  published  the  most  impor- 
tant works  of  rabbinical  literature.  In  the  lulcr  years 
of  Boinbcrg's  life  other  presses  competed  with  him, 
as  many  as  four  existing  iu  Venice  at  oue  time. 

In  15o3,  however,  the  proscription  of  Hebrew  lit- 
erature by  the  Inquisition  iK'gan,  and  all  copies  of 
the  Talmud  which  could  be  found  in  Rome,  Venice, 
Padua,  and  other  cities  were  confiscated  and  burned. 


In  V>2~i  another  expulsion  took  place,  although 
it  probably  affected  only  the  money  lenders,  who 
withdrew  to  Mestrc.  but  were  permitted  to  return 
to  Venice  for  the  time,  necessary  to  sell  their  pledges. 
Iu  1534  they  wen?  recalled,  and  this  time  the  Jews 
organized  themselves  into  a  corporation  culled 
u  I'nivcrsitA."  Since  each  man  w  ished  to  preserve 
his  own  nationality  according  to  the  country  from 
which  he  came,  the  Uldvefstta  was  divided  into  three 
national  sections.  Levantines,  Germans,  and  Occi- 
dentals, the  lust  name  being  applied  to  thoso  who 
came  from  Spain  and  I  Virtu  gal.  The  administration 
of  the  whole  I'niversit:!  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Coiin- 
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Later  the  prohibition  was  somewhat  relaxed,  though 
Leon  ok  Modkna.  in  his  "  Historia  dci  Hit i  EbraJcl " 
(p.  38,  Venice,  lfl3M).  declares:  *  To-day  it  (the  Tal- 
mud] remains  prohibited;  and  in  Italy  particularly 
it  is  neither  seen  nor  read."  In  1-VUl  the  Senate  for- 
bade the  printing  of  Hebrew  books;  but  either  the 

prohibition  affected  Jews  only  or  the 
The  decree  was  soon  revoked,  for  Hebrew 
Inquisition  printing  iu  Venice  continued  uninter- 
and  Hebrew  ruptcdly  or  was  resumed  after  a  short. 
Literature,  interval,  ami  many  new  works  were 

published.  Although  these  always 
appeared  under  the  names  of  Venetian  nobles  us 
editor*,  the  connection  of  the  latter  with  such  works 
ended  there. 


eil  of  seven  mcml>ers.  three  chosen  from  the  Levant- 
ines, three  front  the  Germans,  and  one  from  tho 
Occidentals.  Many  laws  were  passed,  furthermore, 
to  regulate  the  whole  internal  administration  of  tho 
community.  According  to  Schiavi,  nn  internal  tri- 
bunal was  also  established  to  adjudicate  both  civil 
and  criminal  suits;  but  later  on  the  Council  of  Ten 
limited  its  powers  to  civil  suits,  and  in  these  it  could 
act  onlv  when  the  parties  appealed  to  it  (Schiavi, 
/./•.  p.  KXl 

The  most  powerful  weapon  of  which  the  heads  of 
the  community  could  avail  themselves  was  that  of 
excommunication,  although  it  appears  that,  legally 
at  least  the  exercise  of  it  was  not  left  wholly  in  Jew 
isli  hands.   Galliccioli  records  at  length  a  successful 
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appeal  presented  lo  the  PHtriarch  of  Venice  by  the 
heads  of  I  lie  I'niversita,  for  permission  to  excommu- 
nicate those  living  in  the  ghetto  \v|ii>  neglected  their 
religious duticH;  and  the  author  adds  that  the  right 
to  give  this  Authority  hud  been  ill  the  hands  of  the 
patriarch  until  107 1 .  when  it  passed  to  lhe"*Calta- 
veri"  (Gallicetoli,  l.r.  ii.  101).  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  from  any  subsequent  documents  that  (he 
.lews  held  strictly  to  this  dependence. 

Schools  for  study  were  naturally  among  the  most 
important  institutions  of  Jewish  life  in  Venice  at  all 
timM.  In  addition  to  Hebrew,  secular  branches  of 
study  were  taught  in  them  (Schiavi.  l.r.  p.  382).  Al- 
though nominally  restricted  to  the  ghetto,  the  Jews 
lived  in  general  throughout  the  city,  and  in  the  six- 
U'uHth  century,  when  the  vice  of  gambling  raged 
in  Venice,  the  ghetto  also  was  infected,  while  Jews 
and  Christians  often  played  together.  Although  the 
government  Ji.nl  already  imposed  penalties  upon 
gambling,  the  heads  of  the  I'niversita  saw  that  the 
measure  remained  ineffective,  and  they  therefore 
pronounced  excommunications  in  the  synagogue 
against  ihosc  who  played  certain  games.  Excom- 
munication failed  in  its  turn;  aud  Leon  of  Modcna, 
whose  reputation  was  seriously  stained  "because  of 
his  addiction  to  this  vice,  wrote  a  long  protest 
against,  his  own  excommunication,  which  he  de- 
clared illegal;  the  ban,  he  said,  only  drove  people  to 
worse  sins.    In  ull  his  long  discussion  tin  re  is  no 

sign  of  the  fact  that  the  pronouncing 
Prevalence  of  the  excommunication  was  depend- 
of         cut  on  any  but  the  Jews  themselves. 
Gambling'.  It  nppears  from  the  disquisition  of 

Leon  of  Modcna  that  the  number  of 
Jews  then  in  Venice  was  little  more  than  2,000. 
This  agrees  with  other  data  of  the  time,  so  that  it 
seems  necessary  to  reject  the  number  O.OOu  given 
for  that  period  in  Lu/.zatto's  "  Disoorso  Circa  il 
Slatndegli  llcbrci  ili  Veuetia."  In  l'i">9,  according 
to  :m  olllcial  census,  their  number  had  increased  to 
4.X0O  iSchiavi.  l.r.  p.  307).  The  struggle  against 
glinting  continued,  ami.  in  addition,  regulations  in- 
leitdcd  to  check  unnecessary  luxury  in  dress  and 
excessive  display  in  banquet*  ami  family  festivals 
were  repeatedly  published  in  the  synagogue. 

Among  the  various  societies  of  the  period  there 
was  in  Venice,  as  probably  in  the  majority  of  Jew- 
ish com:nuuitics,  one  for  the  ransom  of  Jews  who 
had  been  enslaved.  Venue  and  Amsterdam  were 
the  two  principal  cente  rs  for  the  relief  of  such  un- 
fortunates, and  consequently  the  societies  of  other 
communities  as  a  rule  made  their  headquarters  in 
then  two  cities.  Venice  and  Amsterdam,  by  niu 
tual  consent,  divided  the  Held  of  their  activities. 
On  the  former  devolved  the  task  of  effecting  the 
ransom  of  those  .lews  who  had  sailed  in  Turkish 
ships  from  Constantinople  and  oilier  Oriental  ports, 
and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  who  waged  a  tierce  and  continual  warfare 
against  such  ships.  The  Jews  taken  captive  in 
these  frequent  attacks  were  held  in  Malta  in  hope 
of  a  heavy  ransom,  ami  were  most  barbarously 
treated.  The  society  at  Venice  had  a  permanent 
Christ  lit  u  delegate  Ofl  the  island,  with  t  he  recognized 
title  of  consul,  whose  duly  it  was  to  alleviate  tin- 
lot  of  the  wretched  captives  as  far  as  possible  and 


to  conduct  negotiations  for  their  ransom  (Soave, 
"  Malta egli  Schiavi  Ebrel,"  in  "Corriere  Israclitico," 

xvii.  54  ft  «■//.). 

In  1571,  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  in  which  the 
Venetians  and  Spaniards  conquered  the  Turks  in 
the  contest  for  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  danger 
of  expulsion  again  threatened  the  Jews  of  Venice. 
During  this  war  much  ill  feeling  had  arisen  in  Venice 
against  the  Jews  because  one  of  their  coreligionists, 
Joseph  Nasi,  was  said  to  have  suggested  the  war. 
and  many  Venetians  suspected  that  the  Jews  of  the 
city  had  sympathized  with  him.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  ill  feeling,  doubtless,  that  the  Senate, 
in  the  flrst  transports  of  its  joy  over  the  victory. 

issued  a  harsh  decree  in  which,  to 
Joseph     show  a  proper  gratitude  to  God  for 
Nasi.      so  great  a  victory,  in  which  "they 

had  conquered  the  enemies  of  His 
Holy  Faith,  as  were  the  Jews  also."  it  was  ordained 
that  in  two  years,  on  the  expiration  of  the  "COO- 
dotui,"  all  Jews  should  leave  the  city,  never  to  re- 
turn (Itavft,  l.r.  1871,  p.  176).  This  decree,  how- 
ever, was  entirely  revoked,  either  as  a  result  of 
reflection  or  in  defercuce  to  some  jaiwcrful  inter 
vention. 

In  1572  Sultan  Sulini  II.  gent  the  rabbi  Solomon 
Ashkenazi,  who,  both  as  a  physician  and  as  a  states- 
man, possessed  great  influence  w  ith  the  Divan,  as  a 
special  ambassador  to  the  Senate,  charged  with  a 
secret  mission  to  conclude  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  between  the  t  wo  states  against  Spain  (Oral/., 
"Gesch."  ix.,  note  7).  The  Senate  received  him 
with  all  the  honors  due  the  ambassador  of  a  great 
power,  and.  although  it  did  not  accede  to  his  pro- 
posals, it  sent  him  Iwtck  with  presents.  Ashkenazi 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  defend  the 
cause  of  his  coreligionists,  and  he  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained not  only  the  revocation  of  the  decree  of  ex- 
pulsion, but  also  the  promise  that  such  expulsions 
should  never  again  be  proposed  (Criltz.  l.r.  ix.  410). 

An  event,  in  itself  of  minor  importance,  yet  note- 
worthy as  one  of  the  results  of  the  great  agitation 
aroused  throughout  the  Jewish  world  by  the  Mes- 
sianic claims  of  Shabbetbui  Zebi,  was  the  brief 
stay  in  Venice  of  the  visionary  Nathan  OttAZSATL 
Even  after  the  apostasy  of  Shahlicthai  Zebi  had 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  majority  and  calmed  the  ex- 
citement. Nathan  continued  to  believe  in  him,  or 
pretended  to  do  so.  He  claimed  to  have  had  ce- 
lestial visions,  ami  proclaimed  himself  the  prophet 
Elijah,  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah,  thus  endeav- 
oring to  inflame  the  popular  mind  anew  and  revive 
the  old  excitement.  Driven  from  Salonica  nnd 
other  cities,  he  went  to  Venice  in  1G0S,  where,  in 
view  of  the  credulity  of  the  times,  his  presence 
might  have  been  dangerous.  Scarcely  was  his  ar- 
rival known  to  the  rabbis  nnd  heads  of  the  Cuiver- 
sitA  when  they  called  him  before  their  tribunal  and 
made  him  sign  a  document  confessing  the  falsity  of 
his  claims  to  have  had  celestial  visions,  and  denying 
that  Slmhhcthai  was  the  Messiah.  This  done,  they 
warned  him  to  leave  at  once  and  had  him  escorted 
to  the  frontier  (Ravi  l.r.  1871,  p.  807;  Samuel 
Ahoah,  "Debar  Shernnel,"'  responsum  No.  375, 
Venice.  1702*. 

While  the  administration  of  the  Venetian  republic 
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was  always  trader  papal  influence,  u  spirit  of  com- 
parative tolerance  prevailed  there,  as  is  usual  in 
iiinritiine  and  commercial  cities,  und  the  Jews,  like 
all  others,  were  free  from  icslriclious  it)  their  wot 

ship.   Well  orgattUed  uiul  strong,  the  republic  nl- 

ways  maintained  order  ami  fulfilled  its  compacts 
faithfully.  Tlif  "condottc"  were  religiously  ob- 
served, mid  the  liven  ami  properly  of  Jew*  were  pro- 
tected, lineal  outbreaks  against  the  Jcwi  were  ol 
ran-  occurrence  and  were  quickly  followed  by  rxcm 
plary  punishments  <<  MntO,  "  Nui  m/.ione  ili-lla  SI  ragti 
Com  pi  I  a  Contra  gli  Kliivi  d*  Asolo."  Padua.  1075). 
The  Inquisition  existed  at  Venice,  although  it 
was  uot  admitted  until  1270,  after  long  opposition , 
hut  its  jurisdiction  extended  only  over  Christian 
hercticH.  and  even  over  them  its  power  was  much 
restricted.  In  1370 the  inquisitors of  I'aduu  wished 
to  compel  the  .lews  to  attend  sermons  in  their 
churches.  On  this  occasion  the  Senate  recalled  them 
to  their  pru|>cr  province,  but  it  appeals  thai  they 
succeeded  at  some  later  time,  for  the  greater  part  of 
a  sermon  which  wtis  preached  to  the  Jews  lu  one  of 
the  churches  in  I'adua  in  1715  is  still  preserved 
(C'iscato.  fx.  pp.  140-141).  At  all  events,  continual 
contact  in  daily  life  often  led  naturally  to  friendly 
relations  between  Jews  ami  Christians,  and  I  he  gov- 
ernment was  enlightened  enough  to  encourage  Hu  tu. 
In  1553  the  council  grunted  Kulonymus,  a  Jewish 
physician,  the  means  necessary  to  ki-ep  his  son  at 
his  studies,  "so  that  he  may  become  a  man  useftd  in 
the  service  of  this  illustrious  city  "  (  Kotuanlri,  "Sloria 

Documentata  dl  Veneris."  v.  387,  note  8). 

In  the  great  tiniiucial  stress  In  which  the  republic 
was  placed  during  the  long  and  expensive  war  with 
the  Turks  Hie  Jew  s  Were  obliged  to  pay  Heavy  taxes. 
Nevertheless,  their  contributions,  like  those  of  the 
other  citizens,  were  often  spontaneous;  and  the 
names  of  the  hankers  Anselmo  and  Abramo.  who 
had  voluntarily  contributed  1.INMI  ducats,  with  those 
of  other  contributors,  were  inscribed  in  u  book  of 
parchment  "in  everlasting  remembrance* ( Schinvi. 
iV.  p.  820).  Most  important  of  all.  however,  wasthe 
activity  of  the  Jews  in  uiariliine  commerce ;  in  l">7t», 
in  the  interest  of  this  commerce,  permission  was  ex- 
tended to  many  Jews  id  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
extraction  to  remove  from  Dabuulia  to  Venice, 
where  they  received  privileges  which  were  obtained 
for  them  by  their  coreligionist  Daniel  Hodrigncz. 
w  ho  was  then  Venetian  consul  in  Dalmatia.  and  who 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  republic  for  his  impor- 
tant services  in  furthering  its  commerce  in  I  lie  ( (rient 
(Ravi,  fcr.  IM7I.  p.  170). 

Naturally,  this  maritime  rommeive  continued  to 
be  favored  by  the  government;  and  in  IHMti  tlic 
Portuguese  A ron tie  L'siel  was  the  llcst  to  obtain  a 
patent  for  free  commerce  under  the  Venetian  Mag  in 
the  Orient  and  Occident.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
shipowners  of  the  republic :  he  traded  w  ith  Xante, 
(Vphaloiiia.  Corfu,  and  Constantinople:  and  his  busi- 
ness was  so  great  that  in  twenty  years  he  paid  451.- 
(100  ducats  to  Venice  in  duties  (Schinvi.  I,r.  p.  5141. 
Among  other  Jewish  shipowners  one  of  the  most 
important  was  Abramo  Franco,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  provide  for  the  loading  of  six  merchantmen  (/'/<.). 
To  comedown  to  more  leccut  times  special  men- 
tion should  lie  made  in  this  connection  of  the  two 


I  brothers  llama  Giuseppe  Treves  del  llonfil.  the  an- 
cestor of  the  present  barons  of  that  name,  and  Isaaco 
Treves,  on  account  of  the  expedition  which  they 
undertook  for  the  llrst  time  into  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. They  sailed  under  the  Venetian  Mag  with 
a  cargo  of  Hour  and  other  goods,  returning  with 
|  coffee  and  sugar  (Soave.  ill  "II  Vessillo  Israelitico," 
|  1878.  p.  115),  Giuseppe  Treves  received  the  title 
of  baron  from  Napoleon  I.  on  account  of  his  great 
services  to  the  city,  liolh  commercially  find  other- 
wise i  Manttti,  "Veneziacd  i  Vcnc/iani."  I  v.  250). 

Domestic  trade  continued  to  In.'  limited  legally  to 
second-hand  goods,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  nom- 
inal restriction  counted  for  little,  and  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  liberty  of  trade  grew  also.  In 
the  shops  of  the  ghetto  wares  of  all  sorts  wen; 
sold,  among  them  glass,  decorated  crystal,  gold  orna- 
ments, tapestries,  embroideries,  and  books  (Schiavi, 


Tltle-Pw  of  n  Hiiuu  I       l>y  ESS  Jewish  Community  of 
Tripoli,  Crinted  at  Venire  KWH. 

>  \  •  ,m  I!.*  S„l»UrfrT  cllfe'llo*  to  Ihr  J?»»h  T (Sal  Srmlfctfy  ,-t  Autrthft.) 


I.r.  p.  5tW).  A  trade  of  special  importance,  against 
which  ineffectual  prohibitions  were  several  times 
issued,  was  that  in  precious  stones;  the  sovereigns 
of  K.ui ope  were  the  lies!  to  employ  Jews  for  selling, 
buying,  ami  exchanging  gems  (lii.),  Jews  were 
prominent  also  in  engineering.  In  1444  a  decree  of 
the  Semite  called  "a  rertain  Solomon,  a  Hebrew  by 
race,  to  be  present  at  conferences  concerning  the  di- 
version of  the  Brenta,  because  lie  has  great  fame  for 
skill  in  mailers  concerning  Water"  (Zcndrini.  "  Me- 
niorie  ik'liii  Stato  Antico  e  Modcnin  dcllc  Lagunc  di 
Veiic/.ia."  i  lOi,  Padua,  1*11). 

lu  14W)  nn  engineer,  wishing  to  associate  himself 
wild  static  Jews  in  the  mounting  of  a  machine  w  hich 
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he  had  invented,  asked  the  Senate  whether  the  laws 
concerning  the  grunting  of  privileges  to  inventors 
were  applicable  to  .lews  as  well  as  to  others.  To 
this  the  Senate  replied  that  In  Mich  matters  no  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  Venetians  and  foreign- 
ers, between  Jcwsuud  ('hristiaiis(Hoiiiai)in.  t.t  v.  887, 
note  (').  One  Zurfuti.  in  the  second  half  of  the  six 
teenth  century,  invented  certain  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  silk-weaving,  and  his  studies  were 
published  at  Home  and  obtained  for  him  a  privilege 
from  Pope  Sixtus  V.  (Schiavi,  l.r.  p.  504).  In  1680 
a  certain  Nubmun  Judah  obtained  permission  to 
menu  fact  lire  cinnabar,  sublimate,  and  similar  com- 
pounds, on  condition  that  the  business  should  be 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  a  Christian  (Schiavi, 
l.r  p.  505).  In  1718  another  Zurfuti  was  |iermilted 
to  manufacture  not  only  cinnabar  and  sublimate, 
hut  also  aqua  fortis.  while  lead,  minium,  etc.  (»'A.). 

Under  the  restrictions  placed  upon  them  Jews 
could  not  contribute  much  to  general  literature; 
mention  must  be  made  nevertheless  of  the  gramma- 
rian Elijah  Lkvita,  who  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
life  in  Venice  (Hava,  l.r.  1871,  p.  835;  Grtttz.  I.e.  is. 
225).  Noteworthy  also  were  the  two  rabbis  already 
mentioned,  LbonoF  MonKN a  (1570-1640).  at  whose 
sermons  even  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  were  present, 
and  Simeon  (Sinibah)  Lt  zzatto  (1590-1063).  who. 
besides  the  "  Discoi so."  wrote  "Socratc,  Ossia  dell' 
Intemlimento  lluinano."  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
doge  and  Senate.  Reference  should  also  be  made  to 
the  |>oetcs.s  Sara  Copiu  St  1. 1. am  (1592-1041).  who 
was  regarded  by  several  critics  after  her  death  as 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  writers  of  verse  in  Italy 
(Soave.  l.r.  1876,  p.  108).  Other  authors  of  this 
period  who  usually  wrote  only  in  Hebrew  were: 
David  NlETO  (1654-1728).  author  of  the  -  Mat,tch 
Dan  "j  Moses  GsOTTU  (d,  1711).  author  of  "  Meleket 
Muhshabot  "j  his  son  Oershtm  (d.  1717,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen),  author  of  the  *  Yad  Haruzim";  Habbi 
Blmeon  Judah  Perez;  and  Jacob  SahavaI.  (d.  1782). 
Among  the  physicians  of  the  republican  period  the 
most  distinguished  were  Jacob  Maxtino  (1400-1549), 
a  native  of  Tortosa.  who  was  directed  by  circum- 
stances to  Venice,  and  who  became  chief  physician 
to  Pope  Paul  III. :  and  Giuseppe  Tainari.  who  held 
the  office  of  city  physician  (Ravi,  I.e.  1871.  p.  834). 

One  of  the  conditions  always  Imposed  upon  the 
Jews  of  Venice  was  that  of  keeping  banks  for 
lending  money  :  and  to  insure  their  continuance  the 
"condotta"  of  1534  placed  this  obligation  upon  the 
UniversiiA  as  a  body.  Although  these  banks  at  first 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  citizens  und  were 
at  the  same  time  a  source  of  gain  to  those  who  kept 
them,  they  finally  ended  in  a  great  financial  disaster. 
The  community,  which  formerly  had  been  very  rich, 
declined  rapidly  during  and  after  the  war  with  the 
Turks  over  the  island  of  t'undiu  (1645-55),  the  cause 
being  the  enormous  burdens  laid  upon  it  by  the  ex 
penses  of  the  war.  Many  emigrated  to  escape  these 
burden*:  the  plague  of  16:10,  with  the  consequent 
stagnation  of  business,  drove  others  out ;  and  bad 
administration  was  responsible  for  other  departures; 
so  that  in  order  to  fullll  its  obligations  the  commu- 
nity was  forced  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt, 
which  finally  reached  the  sum  of  nearly  a  million 
ducats.    As  soon  as  the  government  saw  the  peril  | 


of  an  institution  which  was  considered  a  necessity 
to  the  stale,  it  endeavored  to  remedy  the  evil  by 
adopting  more  easy  terms  of  payment  anil  by  making 
other  arrangements  within  its  power;  but  when  all 
other  methods  had  proved  insufficient  it  was  com- 
pelled finally  to  proclaim  the  UnivcrsitAa  private cor- 
poratiou  to  enable  it  legally  to  announce  its  insolv- 
ency. In  1785  the  Universita  suspended  payments, 
and  n  compromise  was  effected  with  it::  creditors 
with  the  support  and  protection  of  the  government. 
The  banks  continued  to  exist,  however,  even  after 
the  full  of  the  republic,  and  until  1806.  when  they 
were  closed  by  sin  imperial  decree.  On  that  occasion 
the  Jews  gave  the  commune  all  the  money  and 
property  in  the  bunks,  having  a  total  value  of  13.000 
ducats,  in  be  devoted  solely  to  charity.  The  munic- 
ipality publicly  expressed  its  gratitude  for  this  gift 
("Gazette  di  Yenezia."  Oct,  «.  1M00). 

The  I'nivcrsitA  seems  soon  to  have  recovered  from 
its  failure;  for  in  1776,  on  the  expiration  of  one  of 
the"condotte,"  certain  commercial  restrictions  were 
proposal  as  a  check  upon  the  excessive  influence 
which  the  Jews  had  acquired.  These  proposals 
gave  rise  to  many  heated  discussions.  The  majority 
sided  with  the  Jews,  ami  culled  attention  to  the  fact 
that  several  Jewish  families  hail  acquired  large  for- 
tunes by  their  thrift  and  were  of  service  to  in- 
dustry, l-esid.-s  giving  employment  to  many  id  the 
poor.  The  assistance  they  hud  rendered  to  the  state 
was  also  called  to  mind,  spi-ciul  emphasis  being  laid 
upon  the  noble  conduit  of  Treves,  who  hud  loaned 
the  treasury  without  interest  the  money  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Ilarlmry.  After 
a  long  debute,  however,  the  passions  and  influence 
of  a  few  powerful  reactionaries  prevailed,  and  the 
proposals  became  law  (Komanin,  l.r.  viii.  212). 

Several  years  then  passed  without  incident,  when 
the  republic.  Itccomlng  Involved  in  dillicultics  w  ith 
Napoleon,  reconstituted    itself  as  a 
The       democracy.    In  consequence  till  fit i- 
Republic    zens  were  declared  equal  in  the  eyes 
Becomes  a  of  the  law.  and  all  legal  discrimination! 
Democracy,  against  the  Jews  became  null  and  void. 

Kach  strove  to  outdo  the  other  in  de- 
monstrating his  fraternity,  and  on  July  11.  1707, 
amid  great  popular  rejoicing,  the  gates  of  the  ghetto 
w  ere  torn  down  and  its  name  changed  to  •' Contradu 
dall'  Unione  "(=  "  Street  of  Union  ")  Many  speeches 
of  lofty  tone  were  made  on  this  occasion,  and  even 
priests  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  setting  the 
example  in  evidencing  the  feeling  of  fraternity,  for 
which  they  were  praised  by  the  new-  municipality. 
The  latter  had  been  quickly  constituted,  anil  three 
Jews  bad  nt  once  taken  their  places  in  it  (Komanin. 
I.e.  x.  222). 

Yet  even  this  revolution,  though  made  in  the 
spirit  demanded  by  the  times,  could  not  save  the 
republic,  which  was  powerless  before  the  invading 
armies  of  France.  In  the  very  month  in  which  this 
change  of  government  took  place  Napoleon  declared 
war  on  Venice,  and  the  Senate,  wishing  at  least  to 
make  an  attempt  at  resistance,  invited  the  Jews  and 
the  various  religious  corporations  of  the  city  to  con- 
tribute all  the  available  silver  in  their  placesof  wor- 
ship for  the  defense  of  the  city  against  the  impeud- 
I  ing  attack.    The  Jews  enthusiastically  responded. 
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among  the  first,  to  this  appeal;  and  again  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Somite  u  gratifying  letter  of  thanks 
(Soave.  I.e.  1878.  p.  38).  Tlie  attack,  however,  was 
never  delivered;  for  the  Senate  abandoned  the  re- 
public on  Oct.  IT.  1797,  and  Austria  and  France 
signed  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio,  by  which  the 
city  was  assigned  to  Austria.  The  latter  took  jmw- 
session  of  it  at  once  (Jan.  15, 17U8),  and  the  Jews  by 
this  change  of  government  lost  their  civil  equality. 
They  regained  it,  however,  in  180."i,  when  the  city 
became  a  part  of  Italy,  lint  lost  it  once  more  in  1*14, 
when,  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  city  again  came 
under  Austrian  control. 

When  the  news  of  the  revolution  at  Vienna  reached 
Venice  in  1848  the  city  seized  the  opportunity  to 
revolt,  and,  almost  without  bloodshed,  forced  the 
Austiian  garrison  to  capitulate  (March  22.  1848i.  It 
then  proclaimed  anew  the  republic  of  Saint  Mark 
and  elected  a  provisional  government,  of  which  two 

Jews  formed  a  part — Isaaco  Pesaro 
Equality    Maurogonato  (appointed  to  the  Minis- 
of  Jews  and  try  of  Fiuuuee)  ami  Leone  Piucherlc. 
Christians  Austria,    however,   reconquered  the 
Estab-     territory  and  held  it  until  1860.  when 
liahed.     it  became  part  of  the  united  kingdom 

of  Italy:  from  that  time  the  complete 
equality  of  Jews  and  Christians  has  been  llrmly 
established,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country. 

According  to  the  last  census,  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Venice  numbers  2,000;  and  it  now  Iwars  the 
name  of  the  Jewish  Fraternity  of  Religion  and  Phi- 
lanthropy. It  possesses  many  institutions  for  study 
and  benevolence,  and  is  one  of  the  most  cultured 
Jewish  communities  iu  Italy.  Among  the  Vene- 
tians of  most  recent  times  who  have  become  distin- 
guished are:  Samuel  Itomanin,  the  learned  historian 
of  Venice,  in  whose  honor  a  bust  was  placed  in  the 
Pantheon  of  Venice;  I.  P.  Maurogonato,  already 
mentioned,  who  for  many  years  was  vice-president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  Luigi  Luzzntti,  who 
was  repeatedly  minister  of  the  treasury  :  the  Treves 
dei  lionlili  family,  whose  members  still  continue,  as 
in  the  time  of  the  republic,  to  be  distinguished 
for  their  philanthropy  anil  for  their  services  to  their 
fellow  citizens :  the  poetess  Eugenia  Pavia  Gcntilomo 
Fortis;  the  physicians  Namias  anil  Asson;  and  the 
rabbi  Abramo  Lattes.  In  the  industrial  tield  also 
the  Venetian  Jews  are  well  represented,  being  In- 
terested in  many  of  the  numerous  factories  and 
establishments  on  the  islands  around  Venice,  either 
as  proprietors  or  as  managers. 

BlliLKXiKAt'HY  :  SamiH>t  Itomanin.  Storia  I>iriiint)ilatii  tit 
Vtntziti ;  Abraham  Laltrs.  tn  Vrtitzin  r  It  SlM  Lammt,  vol. 
|.,  part  ll..  Apiwnillx  :  Srhtatl,  OH  Ebrtt  in  VftttWI  •'  utile 
Sut  fnlmiit.  In  .V»«r>r  A  ntnlmlin,  :td  serif*,  vol.  xlvll.;  Vil- 
li ire  Itava.  Ill  rMtirii/ori  Urnelihi.  |.«7I,  IsT:; ;  ( t-xirv  MiiKiilti. 

//  .Vucffi  M»i*r  Smirt :  m.  Boats,  Haifa  <  oti  Sehfavt 
Kliiri,  In  t'urrirrr  hrnelilirii.  xvll.:  Cliw-aln.  *»'/<  Hlnti  in 
I'mlnra:  IMBKN  Sdi  rnzi'mt  delta  Straw  Oimjrfld  I'mitra 
tffi  Kltrti  Hi  .%*»!<> ;  GritU.  Ur-tli.  passim;  l.ulllrvloll.  .1/«  m<>- 
ria  Antirht  Vnitlt ;  Slnusm  l.uzzattii,  Ihwurm  in  rail 
Slatodtalt  HrHrti.  elf.;  U«on  of  Mod.-na.  Il,*t.,ria  ,  Hiti 
KbraicU  Iluls.  183;. 

i>.  E.  L. 

VENTURA:  Family  of  rabbis  and  scholars 
prominent  in  Italy  ami  Greece  in  the  sixteenth,  sev- 
enteenth, ami  eighteenth  centuries. 

Eliezer  ben  Samuel  Ventura :  Italian  scholar 
of  the  sixteenth  ceutury ;  born  at  Da  Porta,  prov- 


ince of  Perugia;  died  iu  1534  at  Ferrara,  where  he 
had  officiated  as  rabbi.  One  of  his  manuscripts  has 
been  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Marco  Mortara 
(see"Mosc."  vi.  134). 

Elijah  ben  Abraham  Ventura:  Scholar  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  probably  nourished  in  the 
Levant.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  in  three 
parts,  entitled:  (1)  "  Kokeba  di-Shcbit,"  novella-  on 
various  Talmudic  sayings;  (2)  "  Kontres,*'  novelhe 
on  the  works  of  Elijah  Mi/.rahi;  and  (3)  "She'elot 
u-Teshuboi,"  responsa.  The  entire  work  appeared 
at  Saloniea  in  17U9. 

BlDMOGlur-llv :  Stelnw  lim  klcr.  ("<iJ.  Ibxtt.  col. 95B ;  Benjaeob, 

Ofor  haScfarlm,  \>.  sc. 

Isaac  Hananiah  Ventura:  Scholar  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  ;  rabbi  of  IVsaro.  He  wrote  a  re- 
spousum  which  is  published  in  the  "Shelom  ha- 
Bayifof  Meuidiein  Ca/.es.  and  another  which  has 
been  printed  in  Solomon  Graziano's  novella-  (ii.  123) 
on  the  Shulhan  'Aruk. 

Isaac  ben  Moses  Ventura:  Talmudist  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ceuturies;  rabbi  at  Au- 
coua  and  IVsaro.  One  of  his  responsa  is  extant  in 
Term's  "Sefat  Emet  "  (p.  24),  and  another  iu  Nctha- 
ueel  Scgre's  l,Ezer  Ya  akob"  (No.  2). 

Isaac  Raphael  Ventura:  Habbi  of  Pcsaro  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  According  to  Mortara 
("  Inilice, "*.!-.  ),  he  was  a  descendant  of  a  family 
bearing  the  name  mttC^K  "IBDH;  and  he  is  men- 
tioned in  Graziano's  novella- (ii.  141)  on  the  Shulhan 
•Aruk. 

Jehiel  Ventura  :  Rabbi  of  Romagna  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  related  to  Ma  Ha  Ha  M  of 
Padua,  who  mentions  him  in  his  collection  of  re- 
sponsa (ii.,  gg  62,  83)  as  one  of  the  foremost  halakists 
of  his  time. 

BIM401HUFHY  :  NepMiblrondl.  Tnlnlnt  OfdOll  Yitratl.  p.  219. 

No.  Hft, 

Jehiel  Ventura:  Liturgical  poet  of  the  tirst  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  probably  a  resident  of 
Aneona.  He  was  the  author  of  liturgical  and  ele- 
giac poems,  which  Ghirondi  of  Padua  possessed  in 
manuscript  (Zuuz,  "  Literaturgesch."  p.  440). 

Moses  ben  Joseph  Ventura  (called  also  Ven- 
tura of  Tivoli  and  Ventura  of  Jerusalem):  Rab- 
bi of  Silistria.  Bulgaria,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth cent  ury.  He  was  educated  at  Jerusalem,  but 
later  settled  in  Silistria.  Ventura  was  the  author  of 
"Ycmin  Mosheh  "  (Mantua,  1624  ;  2d  ed.,  Amster- 
dam, 1718;  3d  ed.,Thc  Hague,  1777),  a  commentary 
on  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Torch  De'ah;  and  Aaron 
Alfandari,  in  his  commentary  entitled  "  Yad  Aha- 
ron," ascribes  to  him  the  "  Haggahot  wc-Hassagot 
"al  Bet  Yosef."a  commentary,  as  yet  unpublished, 
mi  I  In  four  parts  of  the  "Bel  Yosi  f  "' 

nini.iodBAPiiv  :  su»lmrlin<'l,|.«r. <  <il.  n»U.m\.3H»;  H.-nJaml.. 
Ofnr  fm-N./urim.  |>.  -Xt ;  Kllrsl,  MM.  Jtul.  III.  4*1. 

Shabbethai  ben  Abraham  Ventura  :  Scholar 
and  rabbi  of  Spalato  during  the  eighteenth  century; 
one  of  the  m<wt  prominent  pupils  of  David  Pardo. 
He  was  the  authorof  the  "  Nehar  Shalom  "  (Amster- 
dam. 177"ii,  novella:  and  notes ou  the  Shulhan  Aruk, 
Orah  Hayyim. 

Bini.loc.iurilT:  SU-lusihm-liler.  Cat.  Botll.  col.  2848;  AzuUI, 
Slu  m  ha-UtdMnu  It.  W. 
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VENTURA,  RUBINO  :  Soldier;  liorn  at  Fi- 
nnic. Modena,  1795;  died  at  Toulouse.  France,  April 
5.  1858.  At.  the  age  of  seventeen  lie  was  enrolled 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  he  returned  to  his 
home,  hut  in  1817,  owing  to  a  dispute  between  him 
unci  u  local  policeman,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
country.  He  went  tlrst  to  Triest.  ami  then  to  Con- 
stantinople, w  here  he  was  for  a  time  a  ship-broker. 
Learning  that  Persia  was  seeking  the  services  of 
European  soldiers,  Ik-  obtained  an  officer's  commis- 
sion, and  helped  to  instruct  the  forces  of  the  shah  in 
European  methods  of  warfare.  He  soon  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel.  On  the  death  of  the  shah  in 
1822,  Ventura  offered  his  services  to  his  successor, 
'Abbas  Mirza.  In  the  hitter's  service,  however,  were 
a  Dtlinbcr  of  English  ollicers  who  were  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  French,  with  whom  they  classed  Ven- 
tura on  account  of  his  having  fought  under  Napo- 
leon;  and  through  their  intrigues  Ventura  was  dis- 
missed. He  then  went  to  Lahore.  India,  accepting 
service  in  the  army  of  Hanjit  Sinh.  A  rebellion 
having  arisen  in  Afghanistan,  Ventura  conducted 
successfully  several  campaigns  of  a  difllcult  nature, 
and  greatly  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
of  Lahore. 

Ventura  married  an  Indian  princess,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter;  but  he  was  always  desirous  of  re- 
turning to  his  native  country.  In  1837  he  went  on 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  Paris  and  London,  but  was 
recalled  to  Lahore  before  he  had  time  to  visit  his 
family  In  Europe.  On  the  death  of  Han  jit  Sinh. 
Ventura  took  part  in  the  contest  for  the  succession, 
and  remained  in  the  service  of  the  new  raja,  Dhulip 
Sinh.  During  the  reign  of  the  latter,  Ventura  con- 
tinned  his  career  of  conquest;  but  later,  feeling  the 
approach  of  old  age,  he  returned  to  Europe  and 
settled  in  Paris,  w  hence  from  time  to  time  he  visited 
his  native  country. 

While  in  India,  Ventura  made  numerous  excava- 
tions. He  presented  I»uis  Philippe  with  a  set  of 
ancient  Greek  coins  which  he  had  unearthed,  and 
which  were  evidences  of  the  march  through  that 
country  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  his  later  years  he 
lost  a  part  of  his  large  fortune  in  unsuccessful  com 
rnercial  enterprises.  According  to  Flamiuio  Servi.  | 
Ventura  received  baptism  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  i 

Bibliography  :  iV«M»fr  Storicht  t  HUmrnHrhr  <lf  Generalf,  \ 

RuMwi  IVii/urn.  t'iunlrif..  E*\»»le  <l<\  tin  Sun  CtmtttUh  ; 

illrni.  Finale  I  Emilia).  IS*!:  F.  Nervl,  In  Currirrr  /imu/if icn,  : 
X.  47  t<  »<•'/.;  litem.  In  l'r**(U»  l»nul(ttei>.  xxxl.  HUH  tt  »r<y. 

s.  U.  C. 

VENTURE,  MA  R  DOC  HE  E:  French  scholar; 
flourished  at  Avignon  in  the  (alter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  collaboration  with  Isaiah  Vidal 
he  composed  the  "Seder  ha-r>ontres"  (Avignon, 
1765).  a  collection  of  liturgical  chants  for  the  use  of 
the  Jews  of  the  county  of  Vcnaissin.  This  compi- 
lation includes  n  piyyut(p.47;  comp.  Zunz.  "Z.G." 
p.  47:!)  composed  by  Venture,  partly  in  Hebrew  and 
partly  in  Provencal,  which  was  translated  into 
French  by  Sabatier  in  his  "Chansons  Hebratco- 
Pro v enemies  ties  JuifsComladins  "  (Nlmes,  1870)  and 
by  Pedro  II.,  of  Alcantara.  Emperorof  Rrtt7.il,  in  his 
"Poesies  HebraTco-Provencnles  du  Rituel  Israelite 

Comtadtn "  (Avignon,  I8fli>. 
XII  -2? 


Venture  himself  translated  into  French :  "Prieres 
Joumalieres  a  1'1'sage  des  Juifs  Portugais  on  Espa- 
gnols"  (Nice,  1772);  "  Prieres  des  Jours  du  Hosch- 
Haschana  et  du  Jour  de  Kippour"  {ib,  1773); 
"Prieres  des  Jours  de  Jeunes"  (Paris,  1807);  and 
"  Prieres  des  Fetes  de  Pessaeh,  Schebouot,  et  de 
Souccot "  (rt.  1807;  2d  ed.,  ib.  1845). 

s.  S.  K 

VERA  T  ALARCOX.  LOPE  DE :  Spanish 
martyr  ami  knight  ("caballero  i  mui  enpareotadu," 
as  lie  is  designated  by  a  contemporary)  of  noble 
family;  born  about  1610at  San  Clemente  la  Mancha; 
died  July  9H,  1044,  at  Valladolid.  Through  his 
study  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  lileratuic  at 
Salamanca  he  was  drawn  toward  Judaism;  and  he 
read  the  Psalms  daily  in  the  original  text.  When 
only  twenty  years  of  age  he  declared  openly  that 
he  could  not  believe  that  the  Messiah  had  appeared. 
According  to  the  account  of  a  contemporary,  the  In- 
quisition at  Valladolid  in  1038.  on  information  fur- 
nished by  I)c  Vera's  own  brother,  cast  De  Vera  into 
prison,  when'  he  languished  for  six  years.  During 
this  time  lie  abstained  from  meat,  circumcised  him- 
self, and  called  himself  "Juda  el  Creyente"  =  "Hu- 
dah  the  Heliever."  The  most  eminent  theologians 
endeavored  in  vain  to  lead  him  back  to  the  Chinch; 
and  the  entreaties  of  his  father  were  equally  iinsuc 
cessful.  On  July  2ft.  1044,  he  was  tied  to  the  stake, 
and.  as  Spinoza  says,  breathed  his  last  with  the 
Psalmist's  words  on  his  lips:  "Into  thine  hand, 
Lord,  I  commit  my  spirit."  His  courage  was  uni- 
versally admired,  the  inquisitor  Moscos<»  w  riting  to 
the  Countess  de  Monterey  thus;  "Never  has  such 
firmness  been  witnessed  as  that  displayed  by  this 
young  man.  He  was  well  reared,  scholarly,  and 
otherwise  blameless. n  The  Marnno  poets  Antonio 
Enrique/,  Oome/.  and  Manuel  de  Pina  mourned  in 
their  poems  the  death  of  the  promising  youth. 

Hihi.iohrapii  v :  Cardoso.  Im*  Kxcrlrtirinn  <!<•  Irrail,  p.  :«i; 
Murmtvli  b.  l-rai-l.  Sftr *  Innrh'.  eil.  I,.  Wolf.  p.  47  :  Jim*  de 
Pelll«f  r.  In  Uw  A  riw*.  Au(?.  t  M,  IW4  :  A.  de  Ciis.ln>,  IIMmia 
tie  lim  JuiUim  <lt  Knfxitui.  |>.  -'12;  U.  Iwevt  de  lUtrrlnf.  l.nri. 
rrttn  l>ni>ultir  Jii<l.i|/ro,  p.  43;  Kaysertlna.  Sfi>hanllm,  pp. 
»H»f         drftU.  (limit.  X.  lul. 

j.  M.  K 

VERBAND  DER  VEREINE  FUR  JU- 
DISCHE  OESCHICHTE  UND  LITER ATUR 
IN  DEUTSCHLAND.    See   Veiikin    Ft  u  Jf> 

DISCIIK  GKSCIIICHTK  t  N  l>  LtTKHATLK. 

VERBLOVSKI,  OREOORI  LEONTYE- 
VICH  :  Hussian  jurist;  born  iu  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  died  at  Moscow  1000.  He 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg, 
from  which  he  graduated  iu  1806.  Verblovski  was 
one  of  the  first  secretaries  of  the  circuit  court  of  St. 
Petersburg;  he  then  became  a  member  of  that  of 
Voronezh,  and  later  of  that  of  Moscow. 

Verblovski's  works  include:  " Sistematicheski 
Sbornik  Polozheni  i  Izvlechcni  iz  (•razhdanskikh 
Kassat/ionnykh  Hyesheni  za  1866-1875 "  (2  vols.. 
Voronezh,  1879),  a  systematic  collection  of  regula 
lions  and  extracts  of  decisions  of  the  Civil  Court  of 
Cassation  for  the  period  1800-75,  vol.  i  being  de  voted 
to  civil  law,  and  vol.  ii.  to  civil  law  cases ;  also  similar 
collections  for  1870-78  (ib.  1880),  for  1879  (Moscow, 
1881).  for  1880  {,',  18S2f.  and  for  1883-88  (St  Petere- 
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burg,  1889);  "Dvlzhenie  Russkavo  Grazhdanskavo 
Protzessa"  (it,.  1*83;  2*1  ct!.  1889).  ou  the  proceed- 
ings in  u  Russian  civil  lawsuit;  "Zakonopolozheniya 
o  Poshlinakh  s  Imushchestv  Perekhodyashehikh 
Bezmezdnymi  Sposobami "  (Voronezh.  18811),  on  laws 
Concerning  taxes;  "  Polozhcnie  o  Sovyete  po  Zhcl- 
yeznoilorozlinym  Dyelam  "  (ib.  1886).  the  Statute  of 
t lie  council  on  railway  affairs;  " Zakonopolozheniya 
o  Prcobrazovanii  Myestnykh  Krestyanskikh  i  Su 
debuykh  L'chrezhdeni "  (ib.  1890):  "Sudoproizvod- 
stvo  Omzhdanskoe  i  Ugolovnoe  v  Novykh  Sudebno- 
Administrativnykh  Uchrezhdeniyakh  "  (ib.  1891). 

Besides,  Verblovski  published  in  the  Russian  jurid- 
ical press  a  series  of  articles  of  practical  interest; 
ami,  at  the  instance  of  the  editorial  commission  in- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  new  civil 
code,  he  translated  into  Russian  the  general  civil 
code  of  1811  of  the  Austrian  empire  (ib.  1885). 

ii  n.  V.  R. 

VERCELLI :  City  in  the  compartimento  of  Pied- 
mont, Italy.  The  oldest  document  in  existence  con- 
cerning its  Jews  is  dated  Feb.  10,  1446,  and  consists 
of  a  permit  granted  by  the  city  council  to  one  Abramo 
della  Vigneria  and  his  son  Angclo  to  open  in  Ver- 
celli  a  banking  and  loan  establishment,  on  condition 
•  if  their  lending  the  city  100  florins,  when  required, 
for  a  term  of  six  months  without  interest,  and  for  a 
longer  period  with  interest.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  permits,  granted  for  a  set  time  only,  but 
renewable,  which  authorized  the  residence  of  He- 
brews within  the  city,  and  regulated  their  rights  as 
well  as  their  duties  to  the  government.  The  Jews 
nt  this  time  were  governed  according  to  the  harsh 
statutes  of  Amttdeiis  VIII.  promulgated  June  17, 
14:50,  which,  among  other  regulations,  obliged  them 
to  wear  the  customary  badge,  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  red  cloth  on  the  shoulder. 

I'nder  Emmanuel-Philibert  the  Piedmontesc  Jews 
were  twice  threatened  by  decrees  of  expulsion  from 
the  province.    The  first  of  these  was  promulgated 
July  19,  151)0;  but  through  the  intercession  of  the 
duchess  Marghcrita  the  Jews  obtained  a  stay  of 
fmir  months.    Then  one  of  the  duke's  councilors 
persuaded  him  to  renew  the  decree,  fixing  the  time 
<>f  the  expulsion  within  tCD  days;  but  fortunately, 
through  t  lie  efforts  of  an  assistant  physician  at  tar  lied 
to  the  ducal  tribunal,  a  revocation  of  the  edict  was 
obtained.    Later  on  (Oct  ,  15150)  Eminauuel-Philihert 
ordered  the  immediate  departure  fromliisdominious 
of  all  tin:  Jews,  uiilrss  they  consented  to  pay  him  I 
the  sum  of  4.000  gold  florins.    They  quitted  the  i 
country,  but  shortly  afterward  were  allowed  to  re- 
turn on  condition  of  paying  down  2.000  florins  and 
submitting  to  a  yearly  tax.    On  Sept. 
Under  Em-  9,  1572.  at.  the  instance  of  one  Vitale 
manuel-     Saccrdoti,  Emmanuel- Philibcit  pub- 
Philibert.    lished  a  decree  which  somewhat  miti- 
gated the  severity   of  the  laws   of  I 
Amadous  VIII.  When,  in   1597.  the  Jews  were 
banished  from  the  Milanese  territories,  a  number  1 
of  the  exiles  took  refuge  in  Vercelli,  among  whom  ■ 
was  the  continnator  of  the  ""Emc-V  ha-Baka"  of 
Joseph  ha-Kolicn.  The  anonymous  historian  relates 
that  he  and  his  family  remained  in  Vercelli  for  some  | 
days,  hoping  to  establish  their  abode  in  the  city;  I 


but,  although  Emmanuel-Philibert  had  promised  the 
Jews  but  a  short,  time  In-fore  that  they  should  remain 
unmolested  in  his  dominions,  his  son,  Charles  Em- 
manuel, Duke  of  Savoy,  was  unwilling  to  afford  an 
asylum  in  his  territories  to  the  Jewish  exiles  from 
other  provinces,  and  when  he  learned  that  there 
were  numerous  Hebrew  refugees  in  Vercelli,  he  is- 
sued a  decree  banishing  them  from  that  city  also. 
Charles  Emmanuel  continued  the  privileges  granted 
by  his  father  to  his  own  subjects  (see  Ti  kin). 
" Until  the  year  1600  the  Italian  ritual  was  used 
by  the  Jews  of  Vercelli.    In  that  year  one  Abram 
LeH,  having  purchased  the  loan  and  banking  es- 
tablishment of  Norzi  and  Saccrdotc,  settled  in  the 
city;  and,  owing  to  his  influence  and  efforts,  the 
German  ritual  was  adopted,  and  it 
Italian     has  remained  in  use  until  the  present 
Ritual      day.    Rabbi  Uayyim  Segre,  who  in 
Superseded  1653  came  from  Casalc  Slonferrato  to 
by  the      reside  in  Vercelli,  was  sent  with  Sam- 
Gerinan.    son  Ilachi  and  Jacob  Pugliese  to  tin- 
East  to  investigate  the  theories  and 
writings  of  Shabbethai  JJohi,  the  expenses  of  his 
journey  being  defrayed  by  Jonah  Clava  (Kczigin). 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  notwithstanding 
the  general  progress  of  the  times,  the  condition  of 
the  Vercelli  Jews  did  not  improve.  Indeed,  it  be- 
came worse,  owing  to  the  preponderating  influence 
of  the  papal  court.  The  constitutional  laws  of  1723. 
1729.  and  1770  were  almost  as  inimical  to  the  inter 
est s  of  the  Jews  as  the  ancient  ducal  statutes  had 
been.  Until  the  year  1724  the  Jewish  inhabitants 
were  permitted  to  live  in  any  portion  of  the  city; 
but  in  that  year  they  were  restricted  to  a  special 
quarter.  Their  conccntnitiou  in  the  ghetto  soon 
showed  the  need  of  a  larger  synagogue;  and  a  new 
edifice  was  opened  on  the  eve  of  Rush  ha-Shnnah, 
1740.  The  financial  status  of  the  Jews  of  Vercelli 
improved  greatly  after  the  death  of  Elijah  Emman- 
uel Fob  (July  20,  17U0),  who  lH-qiicathcd  his  large 
fortune  to  the  community  for  the  aid  and  support 
of  charitable  lOCieliea and  institutions,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  establishment  of  a  Hebrew  college  in 
his  own  house.  The  Collegis  Foa  (Foa  College)  was 
opened  Sept.,  1H29.  and  is  still  (1905)  in  existence. 
It  has  given  many  noteworthy  rabbis  and  professors 
to  the  Italian  Jewry. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  came 
indications  of  better  times  for  the  Jews  of  Piedmont; 
but  the  Austro-Russian  provisional  government  of 
Piedmont  at  the  restoration,  in  1799, 
Effects  of    restored  them  to  their  former  status, 
the  French  Later,  by  a  patent  of  March  0.  1810, 
Revolu-    Victor  Emmanuel  [.definitely  freed  the 
tion.       Jews  from  the  obligation  of  wearing 
a  badge,  and  conferred  on  them  leave 
to  engage  in  mere  hand  ise,  trade,  and  the  line  arts. 
They  were,  however,  still  excluded  from  the  univer- 
sities, from  public  offices,  and  from  the  administra- 
tion of  charities.    The  law  of  Charles  Albert,  enacted 
June  10.  l^  js,  completed  the  work  of  emancipation, 
and  established  the  Jews  on  the  footing  of  citizen- 
ship.    In  IN.-m  a  Hebrew  journal,  the  "Educator? 
Israel  it a,"  edited  by  Giuseppe  Levi  and  Esdra  Pon- 
tremoli,  was  founded  in  Vercelli.    The  "Vcssillo 
Israelitico  "  of  Casalc  Monferrato,  founded  by  Fla- 
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niiuio  Scrvi  in  1878,  is  the  successor  of  this  review. 
In  1878  a  new  temple  was  dedicated. 

The  following  Is  a  list,  (if  the  principal  savants 
and  rabbis  of  Vcrcclli:  sixteenth  century:  Isaac 
KohenCR.  E.  J."  xvi.  Wd  et  iteq. );  seventeenth  cen- 
tury: Jacob  Radii.  Hananeel  ben  Aaron  Asher  Nan 
tova;  eigliteenth  century:  Renjamin  Segrc,  Elisha 
ben  Hnyyim  Segre,  Joshua  Renzion  ben  Elisha 
Segrc,  Joshua  Renzion  ben  Renjamin  Segre;  nine- 
teenth century:  Alcssandro  Eon,  Giuseppe  Ix-vi 
Gattiiiara.  Salwto  Graziadio  Treves,  Jedidiah  Levi. 
Michele  Vita  Treves.  Isaceo  Sanguiuetti,  Felice 
Tedeschi,  Giuseppe  Kaffaelle  Levi. 

In  1804  the  city  contained  000  Jews;  shortly  after 
ward  tlieirnumbera  begau  to  diminish  ;  in  I860  there 
were  but.  600;  and  to-day  they  number  only  369. 

Bibi  loiirtAPiiy :  F.  Servl.  In  Educator*  Itraelltii.  xlv.  311  rt 
»*</••  *v-:w  <>.  Vollw>,  fondlzUaie  t/iuridiea  droit 

InraeHlt  in  f'teiiiantt  Prima  </«//'  Emanriimtinn*.  Turin, 
IMH;  M  Flnzl.  In  ftirMa  lurartitiea.  I.  £9t  tl  *rti.;  Wiener. 
In  bin  eillllon  of  'Emtk  ha-Uaka,  pp.  1(C.  Hfi.  lOS;  F.  HervJ. 
In  Carrier*  hraclilUo,  pp.  17sJ  ct  »e</.;  Morurm  Indice, 

T*m'  U.  C. 

VERDICT.    See  Jt  t»«MF.ST. 

VERDUN  (Hebrew,  pvm)  :  Capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Meusc,  France.  Jews  resided  there 
from  the  twelfth  century;  and  among  the  scholars 
of  the  city  may  Ik*  mentioned  the  tosaflst  Samuel  b. 
Hayyim  (Tosef.,  Yeb.  65a,  66h;  Tosef.,  M.  K.  28a; 
foscf..  R.  K\  77a.  8»a).  Samuel  b.  Joseph  the 
Younger  (Tosef.,  Niddah.  28a),  ami  Jacob  b.  Joseph, 
brotlier  of  Samuel. 

In  1 138  Canon  Guillaume  Chancy  made,  on  behalf 
of  the  chapter  and  the  city,  a  fruitless  request  to  the 
Counc  il  of  Rascl  to  relieve  the  strained  tinancial  situ- 
ation by  authorizing  expelled  Jews  to  return  to 
Verdun;  but  until  the  annexation  to  France  in  1559 
of  the  three  bishoprics  of  Tonl,  Met*,  and  Verdun, 
nil  rights  of  residence  in  the  town  ami  even  of  tran- 
sit through  It  were  forbidden  to  the  Jews.  Letters 
patent  from  Henry  IV..  Louis  XIII..  Louis  XIV., 
and  Louis  XV..  however,  permitted  the  Jews  of 
Metz  to  sojourn  for  very  brief  periods  in  Verdun  to 
attend  to  business.  In  1774a  Jew  who  had  remained 
in  the  city  for  three  days  was  expelled  by  order  of 
Dc  Watrou ville,  representative  of  the  Marquis  de 
Creil,  theintenilant.  In  1748  the  Jew  ish  community 
of  Met/,  addressed  a  petilion  to  the  intendant,  asking 
that  its  members  be  allowed  to  visit  Verdun,  but 
this  request  was  refused  on  account  of  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  merchants,  goldsmiths,  tailors, 
second -band  dealers,  and,  above  all,  the  gild-wardens 
("echevins")  of  the  city,  who  were  united  in  their 
hostility  to  the  Jews.  In  1752  and  17.15  a  number 
of  Jews  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Verdun,  but  were 
expelled  by  the  intendant  at  the  urgent  demand  of 
the  gilds;  and  from  that  time  until  the  Revolution 
of  1789  there  are  no  traces  of  Jews  in  the  city. 

The  existing  community,  which  was  founded 
in  1792,  now  (1905)  consists  of  about  forty -live 
families. 

Bun  toGRAriir :  DoeutnenU  In  the  ninnlelpnl  nrehlvra;  nuvl- 
irnler.  A'ufetmr  \e»Archirr*dr  V I f.V/< l-dr-VUlr  >!e  Verdun, 
Met*.  ISftft;  ('arniolv.  In  Urate  Orirutale,  I.  Sift;  (irmw.  <t<if- 
tui  Judatea.  pp.  »«  SI7  ;  ft.  E.  J.  xl.  19»;  Wamwhourv.  An- 
UquUHdt  la  (iault  BtlgUpte,  U.  4S1.  Parts.  1549;  Zimz.  X. 


VEREIN  ZUR  ABWEHR  DE8  ANTI- 
8EMITI8MU8 :  Name  of  two  societies  for  com- 
bating anti-Semitism.  The  first  was  formed  in  Rer- 
lin  toward  the  end  of  1890  by  twelve  men  who 
issued  an  appeal  to  the  German  people,  calling  upon 
Jews  ami  Christians  alike  to  fight  the  excesses  of 
anti-Semitism  and  especially  all  attempts  to  rob  the 
Jews  of  their  rights  of  equality.  This  appeal,  is- 
sued in  Jan..  1891,  received  535  signatures  from 
among  the  most  prominent  men  of  Germany.  The 
poets  Freytag,  Heyse,  and  Sudermann  (the  first,  on 
account  of  the  Jewish  characters  in  his  novel  "Soil 
und  Haben  "  and  in  Ins  drama  "  Die  Journalisten," 
had  la-en  considered  a  partizan  of  anti  Scmitism) ; 
scholars  like  Mommsen  and  Erich  Schmidt;  poli- 
ticians like  Von  Forckenbcck  and  Raron  von  Stauf 
fenherg;  and  Protestant  clergymen  like  Drcycr  and 
Zittel— these  were  among  the  signers  ("Allg  Zeit. 
desJud."  Jan.  29,  1891;  "  Mitlheilungen."  etc.  Jan. 
80,  1901).  A  similar  society  was  founded  in  Vienna 
July  20,  1891  COesterreichische  Wocheuschrift." 
1891.  p.  5261,  of  which  the  m<i«t  prominent  organi- 
zers were  Raron  and  Raroness  von  Suttner  and  Pro- 
fessor Not  linage). 

These  societies  conn  ted  mostly  upon  Christians  for 
support,  although  Jewish  memliers  were  accepted. 
The  Rerlin  society  reported  at  its  first  general  meet- 
ing. Nov.  28,  1893.  a  membership  of  13.338  distrib 
uted  in  963  localities.  Its  presidents  were  the  end 
nent  jurist  and  statesman  Rudolf  Gneist  (up  to 
1805) and  the  liberal  politicians Heinrich  Rtekert(up 
to  1902)  and  Theodor  Rarlh.  The  propaganda  of 
the  societies  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  pop- 
ular literature  intended  I o  cheek  the  growing  anti- 
Semitic  movement.  Resides  leaflets  and  pamphlets, 
the  Rerlin  society  published  ( 1891 1  the  "  Antisi miten- 
spiegel,"  a  handbook  of  refutations  of  the  slanderous 
assertions  found  in  the  **  Autiseinitenkatechismus," 
and  (from  Oct. 21,  1891)  the  weekly  "  Mitthcilungcn 
aus  dem  Ven'in  zur  Abwehr  des  Antisemitismus," 
which  is  a  complete  record  of  the  an ti  Semitic  move- 
ment, containing  valuable  material  for  the  refutation 
of  anti  Semitic  charges.  Roth  societies  have  from 
time  to  time  protested  to  the  authorities  against,  the 
unjust  treatment  of  the  Jews,  and  have  therefore 
been  called  by  their  opponents  "  Judenschutz- 
truppe"  (Jew  guardsK  Tin*  Vienna  society  Iws 
established  a  *  Rechtsschutzabtheilung,"  a  bureau 
for  legal  advice  to  victims  of  anti  Scmitism. 

The  foundation  of  the  Rerlin  society  coincided 
—  hardly  by  accident  —  with  the  retirement  of 
Court  Chaplain  StOcker  and  a  condemnation  of  anti- 
Semitism  by  Emperor  William  in  a  conversation 
with  his  Jewish  classmate  Judge  Souimcr.  The 
effect  of  the  society  's  agitation  can  not  be  measured 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  although  in  (lermany 
the  anti  Semitic  movement  has  made  no  progress 
since  1892. 

HlBLIoiuurnv :  .Uirrfa-ttioigrNflii*  dem  Verein  zur  Aimehr 
tit*  AntiiwmitiionUK,  paiwlin. 

D. 

VEREIN  FUR  CULTUR  UND  WIS  SEN  - 
SO  HA  FT  DER  JUDEN :  Society  founded  at  Rer- 
lin (Nov.  27,  18|fli  by  Leopold  Zunz,  Eduard  Gans, 
and  Moses  Moser.  The  ob  jects  of  the  society  were 
to  improve  the  social  position  of  the  Jews  and  to 
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check  the  conversions  to  Christianity  which  at  that 
time  bad  alarmingly  increase!  1  in  (lie  Berlin  commu- 
nity. These  aims  were  to  Is-  attained  by  spreailiug 
general  culture  among  the  .lews  and  by  furthering 
the  Study  of  Jewish  history  and  literature.  About 
fifty  intellectual  members  of  the  Berlin  community 
joined  the  society,  among  them  the  philologist  Lu ti- 
ff ig  Maiiki  s,  to  whose  character  Hcinrieh  Heine 
paid  a  glowing  tribute.  On  Aug.  4.  1*22 ,  Heine 
himself  joined  the  society,  and  later  some  of  the  sur- 
viving members  of  Mendelssohn*  circle,  as  David 
Fkikdi.andku  and  Lazarus  BKxn.win,  followed 
suit.  Outside  of  Berlin  the  society  was  joined  by 
about,  twenty  members  of  the  temple  congregation 
at  Hamburg  (see  Jkw.  Encyc.  vi.  193a).  ami  also  by 
individual  Jews  in  other  places. 

The  Society,  in  spite  of  its  very  limited  means, 
planned  to  establish  a  complete  system  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  from  primary  to  academic,  in- 
cluding industrial  schools.  It  actually  opened  a 
school  in  which  Polish  hahurim.  who  came  to  Ber- 
lin in  large  numbers,  were  instructed  in  secular 
branches.  At  the  same  time  the  society  prepared  a 
program  for  a  uomuil  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Jewish  religion.  Heine  proposed  the  founding  of  a 
women  'a  auxiliary  society  which  should  promote  the 
aims  of  the  mother  institution  in  the  homes.  How- 
ever, on  account  of  this  manifold  activity,  no  tangi- 
ble results  were  accomplished,  and  hence  it  was 
decided  to  limit  the  work  of  the  society  to  the  fur- 
thering or  "Jewish  science."  With  this  aim  in  view 
the  society  began  in  1N22  to  publish  a  "Zeitschrift 
fur  die  Wisseuschuft  des  Jiidenlhums."  of  which 
Leopold  Zunz  was  the  editor.  The  first  number  was 
headed  by  an  article  entitled  "  Ueber  den  Begriff 
finer  Wissenschaft  des  Jitdentiiums."  Gana  wrote 
on  Tnlmudic  law.  and  Zunz  contributed  an  essay 

entitled  "Salot  i  ben  Isak,  Genannt  Baschi."  As 

early  as  May,  1*23.  however,  the  editors  felt  obliged 
to  ask  the  public  to  show  greater  interest  in  the 
periodical:  this  request  being  unheeded,  the  soci- 
ety had  to  cease  its  activity,  ti  ceremonious  farewell- 
meeting  which  had  been  suggested  being  tactfully 
omitted.  Eduard  Cans,  who  had  been  among  the 
most  active  members  of  the  society,  was  the  first  to 
desert  the  cause;  he  became  converted  to  Christianity 
in  order  to  obtain  a  professorship.  Others  followed 
him,  and  on  account  of  the  general  lack  of  interest 
the  rest  despaired  of  attaining  any  measure  of 
success. 

BnUDCRtmv:  (iiiU.  (ittrh.  it.  .TSlT  ft  ».;.:  Ilflnrlrti  Hetno, 
LtuliimMnrktm,  h<  nhtmrU  ;  (J.  Kiinx-l™.  lit  inrieh  llrim  : 
A  ux  Sri  turn  l.<  ii>  n  uml  nri»  Sfimr  At  ft.  Hrrlln.  WW  :  Xril- 
lekrifi  f&rdU  fVimtntclmft  tittJmttKthum*,  avriiii.  »*». 
t)  E.  Co. 

VEREIN  FUR  XUDISCHE  GE8CHICHTE 
UND  LITERATUR  :  Name  of  societies  founded  in  I 
many  German  cities  since  about  lsuo  for  the  spread  of 
the  study  of  Jewish  history  and  literature.  Although 
Certain  societies  of  tllO  kind  bad  existed  earlier,  the 
first  impetus  was  given  to  the  popular  study  of  these 
subjec  ts  through  the  awakening  of  Jewish  sensibili- 
ties by  the  growing  anti-Semitic  movement.  It  was 
chiefly  felt  in  Jewish  student  circles.  The  growth 
of  the  movement  began  when  Gustav  Karpclcs.  aftei 
having  founded  such  a  society  in  Berlin  (Jau.  2. 


1892 1,  organized  the  various  societies  into  a  union 
known  us  Verband  der  Vereine  fur  Jiidische 
Oeachichte  und  Literatur  in  Deutschland  (Dee. 
245.  1893).  This  association  furnishes  lists  of  speakers 
to  the  constituent  societies,  issues  pamphlets,  and 
has  published  since  1KU8  the  "Jahrbuch  flir  Jlidische 
Gesehiehte  und  Literatur, "  of  which  up  to  tlie  pres- 
ent (1905)  seven  volumes  have  appeared.  These 
contain  popular  scientific  essays  and  some  fiction ; 
and  among  the  coutributorsnre  to  be  found  the  most 
eminent  representatives  of  Jewish  literature. 

There  are  about  200  societies,  with  about  15.000 
members,  in  Germany.  The  Jewish  Chautauqua 
Society  in  the  United  States,  the  Jewish  Study  Cir- 
cles in  England,  ami  the  L'niversite  Juive  in  France 
have  followed  somewhat  similar  courses.  An  older 
organization  of  the  same  kind  is  the  Alike  Ychu- 
dah  of  Prague. 

B»uooa*PHT :  Jnkrituth  rurjaaueiie  >;.-.h  •■■>.<.  und  Life- 
rular,  Berlin.  IN*  ft  «</. 

D. 

VERITE   ISRAELITE,  LA.     Sec  Piutton- 

ICALS. 

VERONA :  Cbicf  city  of  the  Italian  province  of 
the  same  name.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century  it 
numbered  Jewsamong  its  inhabitants.  They  appear 
to  have  been  treated  with  great  harshness  by  Arch- 
bishop Raterio.  and  were  later  expelled  from  the 
city.  Until  1408  they  had  apparently  no  recognized 
status  or  right  of  residence  in  Ye.ona,  although 
a  few  actually  lived  there  and  engaged  in  com- 
merce. In  that  year  (Dec.  31),  shortly  after  Verona 
had  passed  under  the  government  of  the  republic  of 
Venice,  the  Jews  obtained  permission  to  live  in  the 
city  and  to  lend  money  at  interest.  This  concession 
met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  a  large  number 
of  the  citizens ;  and  all  cither  professions  were  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews.  They  lived  among  the  Chi is- 
t in ns  in  the  (|uarterof  Sun  Sebastiano,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  city,  and  built  a  syuagoguein  the-  Vicolo 
dei  Orocioni,  of  which  no  truces  now  remain.  In 
1122  they  were  compelled  to  wear  a  badge,  in  the 
form  of  a  yellow  wheel,  on  the  breast,  or  to  pay  a 
fine  of  25  lire.  The  regulation,  however,  gradually 
enme  to  be  disregarded,  but  the  ordinance  decreeing 
the  use  of  the  badge  was  renewed.  In  1443  the  Jews 
were  again  refused  permission  to  engage  in  the  pro- 
fession*: and  the  shape  of  the  badge  was  c  hanged 
from  a  circle  to  a  star.  The  original  form  was, 
however,  restored  in  1480. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  common  council,  dated 
Match  11,  1499,  the  Jews  were  banished  from  the 
city  and  province  of  Verona,  and  their  places  were 
filled  by  Christian  usurers,  whoso  greatly  oppressed 
the  poor  that  the  Jews  were  shortly  afterward  re- 
culled.    It  is  probable  that  some  Jews  remained 
in  the  city  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  banishment ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  there  were  some  scattered  through- 
out the  province,  proof  of  their  pres- 
Fiftoenth    ence  Is  ing  afforded  by  a  tombstone  of 
and        this  period,  found  in  the  neighboring 
Sixteenth    village  of  LouatO.    But.  whether  they 
Centuries,   never  really  quitted  the  province,  or 
whether  they  gradually  returned  to  it, 
in  |52fl  the  citizens  of  Verona  [.tctitioncd  the  Venetian 
republic  to  prohibit  the  Jews  from  lending  money 
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at  interest  iti  the  city  and  territory  of  Verona.  This 
request  was  granted,  and  the  decree  of  prohibition 
was  ratified  on  Ike  4,  1548.  In  1527  a  yellow  cap 
rberretto")  was  substituted  for  the  wheel-liadge. 
An  old  manuscript,  dated  1539,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Hebrew  community  of  Verona,  contains 
an  account  of  the  Jewish  assemblies,  of  the  amount 
of  their  taxes,  of  the  lines  levied  on  them,  etc.  In 
1578  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  pawn  articles 
at  the  montc  di  pieta  (see  PLEDGES,  HwrOHICAl 

View). 

After  their  expulsion  from  the  Milanese  territory, 
some  of  the  refugees  settled  in  Verona  (1597).  In 
1599  Agostino  Valieri,  liishop  of  Verona,  resolved 
to  segregate  the  Jews  in  a  ghetto;  but,  not  'ruling* 
suitable  location,  he  contented  himself  by  enforcing 
the  obligation  of  wearing  the  yellow  cap.  In  the 
same  year  the  Jews  opened  their  cemetery,  which 
remained  in  use  until  1755.  In  1604  the  bishop  car- 
ried out  his  designs,  and  enclosed  the  Jews  in  a 
ghetto,  in  a  place  called  "Solto  i  Tetti"  (under  the 
roofs).  At  this  time  they  numlicred  about  400  anil 
possessed  twenty-five  shops.  All  expenses  for  the 
improvement  of  the  ghetto  were  borne  by  the  Jews 
themselves:  and  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  in  order 
to  build  a  synagogue.  Finally  they 
The        obtained  a  license,  renewable  every 

Ghetto.  five  years,  to  live  in  the  city,  on  con-  I 
ditionof  the  paymentof  a  special  tax. 
When  the  plague  broke  out  in  Verona  in  1680,  the 
Jews  remained  immune,  which  so  enraged  the  Chris- 
tians that  they  cast  into  the  ghetto  the  garments 
iufected  by  the  sick,  and  thus  spread  the  pestilence 
among  its  inhabitants. 

At  this  epoch  many  Hebrew  hooks  were  published 
at  Verona,  among  them  being  Mid  rash  Tanhuma 
(1595).  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (1625).  the  Psalms  (1644), 
and  "'En  Yisrael "  (1649).  In  1645  the  synagogue 
was  supplied  with  an  Ark  of  the  Law  of  red  marble 
and  a  beautiful  and  costly  "tebab,"  also  of  marble. 
In  1058  a  large  number  of  Maranos.  headed  by  Mose 
Gaon  and  Giovanni  Navarra,  obtained  leave  to  settle 
in  Verona,  for  commercial  purposes:  and  habitations 
were  assigned  them  in  what  was  known  as  the 
"Ghetto  Nuovo"  (New  Ghetto).  These  Jews 
were  called  "  Ponentini";  the  others.  "Levantines" 
or  "  Greeks."  In  1766  there  were  two  Jewish  physi- 
cians in  Verona:  in  1790,  four. 

On  the  night  of  Oct.  30,  1786,  a  terrible  conflagro 
tion  accidentally  broke  out  in  the  ghetto,  and  raged 
fiercely  for  three  days,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
Jews  and  Christians  nlike  to  extinguish  it.  During 
the  course  of  the  fire  five  Jews  were  killed  aud  a 
great  dumber  injured.  The  painter  Vita  Greco  has 
commemorated  this  disaster  in  one  of  his  pictures. 

During  the  occupation  of  Verona  by  the  French  in 
1797,  the  gates  of  the  ghetto  were  torn 
The  French  flown  and  burned  in  the  public  square ; 
Oc-         and  thenceforth  the  Hebrews  were  per- 
cupation.    milted  to  reside  in  any  portion  of  the 
city.    On  June  2  of  that  year  a  decree 
was  lamed,  ordering  that  the  Jews  be  represented  in 
the  council  of  commerce.    On  the  restoration  of  the 
Austrian  government  a  fanatical  hatred  of  the  Jews 
was  fomented  among  the  Christian  population  by 
the  priests;  and  the  Jews  were  so  overwhelmed 


with  insults,  nffronts,  and  injuries  that  the  Austrian 
governor  of  the  province  was  obliged  to  interfere. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  Jan.  22,  1798,  forbid 
ding,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  molestation  of  any 
citizen,  by  word  or  act ;  but  the  ill  treatment  of  the 
Jews  continued  almost  unabatcdly  until  the  issue  of 
a  second  proclamation  (Aug.  17,  1799),  which  defi- 
nitely forbade  all  further  molestation  of  them.  They 
fared  better  on  the  resumption  of  French  domination 
in  1805.  Verona  was  represented  by  Israel  Cocu  at 
the  great  Sanhedrin  at  Paris  in  1806. 

The  community  has  now  ( 1905)  greatly  diminished. 
In  1766  the  Jews  in  Verona  itmnltcrcd  881;  in  1770 
then?  were  905;  in  1804  they  had  increased  to  1,200  ; 
while  at  the  present  day  there  are  only  000. 

Many  of  the  ancient  Hebrewassociationsof  Verona 
still  exist,  the  principal  ones  being:  La  Miscricordia 
(Hebrew  name.  "Gemilut  IJasadim "),  founded  in 
1599;  the  confraternity  for  the  religious  burial  of  the 
dead  ("Gomel  Dallim"),  founded  about  1599;  theso- 
ciety  for  the  aid  of  the  sick  poor("  Rikkur  Holim  "), 
founded  in  1610.  with  which  the  association  for  the 
proper  attendance  on  the  dead  ("  Liw- 
Phil-       yat  Hen  ")  wasnflllialed  in  1765 ; " Sho- 
anthropic   merim  la-Hoker"  (1610).  and  "Mish 
Aa-        meret  ha-Hodesh  "  (1646;.  both  devoted 
■ociations.  to  the  recitation  of  pmyers;  a  confra- 
ternity for  the  recitul  of  the  "Tikkun 
Ha?ot  "(1655:  sec  Zunz,  "Hitus,"  p.  152) ;  and  "Lim- 
mude  Adotml"  (1703),  for  the  pursuit  of  religious 
studies. 

The  following  rabbis  and  scholars  were  natives  or 
residents  of  Verona: 

Twelfth  and  thirteenth  eenturtea :  F.leazar  b.  Samuel  of  Ve- 
rona, sun-em h  century :  Ellhu  K>hr.  Baruch  Rnwwnl.  Joahua 
Jacob  hen  Johanan  Hellpron.  Moses  Manrallt.  Ahraham  Menu- 
hem  ben  Jacob  Port",  and  Abraham  two  Jehlel  Porto.  Seven- 
leenth  century :  Judah  l/ib  Anhkenazl,  Hexektah  Monteral  ben 
Samuel  1.1  a  %  vim  Buaaanl,  Israel  Hcxcklah  llawani,  (ierahom 
ben  Monlecal  Barnaul,  Monlecal  ben  Jarwb  ttimsoiil.  Isaiah  ben 
Mordecal  B»*J»n1.  lsaar  Canlono.  Simeon  Cohen.  Samuel  ben 
Jacob  Meldola,  Samuel  ben  Raphael  Meldola,  Samuel  Mcrarl. 
Mom  Abraham  ben  Noaea  llomanln,  Jnaeph  Sliallt  l»n  Ellexcr 
Rk-hettl.  Abraham  Sbaltlt..  Isaac  ben  Samuel  Levi  Vatic.  Judah 
ben  Mo»e«  Fano,  und  Ahraham  Zenmli.  Ehrhtccnlh  century : 
Solomon  ben  Israel  Basaanl.  Jacob  lien  Muiuuweh  (ientlll, 
MitnasMeh  ben  Jacdb  Uentlll,  Joseph  Marin,  Menahem  Navarra, 
I'zztel  Joel  Plncherle.  arid  Nethanecl  ben  Unlet  Joel  Plnebcrle. 
Nineteenth  century:  Miwes  Shabbethal  Beer,  Abramo  Malnster, 
David  Samuel  Panto.  Jacob  Vita  ben  David  Samuel  Pardo. 

(Mcnahem)  Itcoanatl,  Abraham  lireflo,  David  Fortla.  and 
Aturclo  Carpi. 

BlBi.ioiiiupltv  :  D.  Fort!*.  In  Eilueatort  luratlitn.  xl.  1».  301 
rt  *f')..  SB  cl  jwv/.;  Xll.  «*  rl  no/..  Mil  rt  *r</..  »*J  rf  sco.;  S. 
C'alahl.  Ih.  xl.  TS  el  «rr/..  2H  <■<«•<;.:  Joseph  ha-Kohen.  •t.mrk 
hii-JIflJ.o.ed.  Wiener,  p.  Ltt:  Delia  Corte.  Sforfn  ili  IVniiin, 
I  Ate.  hook  xiv..  pp.  3*7  rt  net/.:  Mortara.  Imtire.  pasalm:  Mnwr 
/'ii(r.*«l.i,  l-atln  series  clvl.  MA;  GQdemann,  l.'wli.  li.  l£i. 

s.  r.  c. 

VERSE-DIVISION  :  The  system  of  breaking 
up  the  Biblical  text  into  verses  may  seem,  both  in  the 
original  and  in  the  versions,  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
its  division  into  chapters.  In  truth,  however,  the 
chapter-division  and  the  verse-division  are  of  differ- 
ent origin.  The  division  into  chapters  was  employed 
first  in  the  Vulgate,  perhaps  by  Stephen  Langton. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (d.  1228).  It  whs  adopted 
by  Jewish  scholars  for  purposes  of  reference  —  not 
only  by  Isaac  Nathan  hen  Kalonymis  in  his 
great  concordance.  "  MeVr  Netib"  (Venice,  1523), 
but,  not  long  after  its  introduction  into  the  Vulgate, 
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by  Solomon  b.  Islitiiaol  (set1  "Theologiseh  Tijd- 
■thrift, "  1878,  p.  KM) — Hnd  was  introduced  into  the 
printed  editions  of  the-  Hebrew  text, 

Chapter-    from  tin-  Romberg  Bible  of  1521  down 

Divisions  ward.  On  tin-  other  hand,  verse- 
Christian,  division,  with  the  elaborate  systems  of 
accent  nation  resting  upon  it.  is  in  iiself 
essentially  a  jmrt  of  the  Masoretic  tradition,  although 
notation  by  means  of  figures  in  the  text,  or  ou 
the  margin,  was  employed  first  in  the  Latin  Bibles 
of  152*  and  1555.  ami' somewhat  later  (1571)  by 
Arias  Moutanus  in  the  Antwerp  Bible:  a  figure 
on  the  margin  corresponded  to  a  cross  in  the  text 
at  the  beginning  of  each  verse.  The  A I  bias  Bible 
(MS59-0I)  was  the  Hist  edition  with  verse-notation 
that  could  be  used  by  .lews. 

In  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  ex- 
cept the  scrolls  used  for  the  public  lessons  (see  be- 
low), the  end  of  a  verse  ("  |>asuk  ")  is  marked  by  the 
double  point  (.),  which  is  called  "sof  pasuk."  The 
next  higher  unit  in  the  Pentateuch  is  the  hehdoma- 
dal  lesson  ("  |mrashah  "),  which  is  thus  "treated  as  a 
chapter  for  the  purpose  of  numberitu:  the  verses." 
At  the  end  of  each  parasliah  the  number  nf  verses 
contained  in  it  is  given,  together  with  a  mnemonic 
sign.  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  lirst  pericope  (Gen.  I. 
1-vi.  8)  occurs  \  OP  («>.,  14«).  followed  by  rt  *VOK 
1  rvptrV.  either  of  which  words  bus  the  numerical 
value  110.  Sometimes  two  perieopes  which,  in 
certain  >  cars,  are  read  on  one  Sabbath,  are  <i imputed 
together,  in  addition  to  the  separate  computation 
of  the  component  parts  (so  D'3VJ  Dent  xxix. 
0  xxx.  20,  xxxi.  1-30.  in  one  MS.,  (iiiisbnrg.  No. 
84:  for  the  detailed  items  see  Ginsburg,  "Intro- 
duction," pp.  72-85;  Blau.  in  "J.  Q.  R."  1897.  pp. 
479-482).  Discrepancies  occur  in  the  various  Mas 
oretie  sources  available:  according  to  Oinsburg, 
they  point  to  different  Masoretic  schools,  hence  ton 
lack  of  fixity  concerning  the  method  of  verse-divi 
sion.  while  Blau  holds  that  they  are  "for  the  most 
part  errors  in  copying  or  in  reading  which  are  easily 
recognised  and  explained"  (see  also  Baer.  "Die 
Vemnhhuigdes  Pentateuch."  in  "Orient.  Lit."  1851. 
pp.  200  r  t  *'•</. ).  There  is  complete  agreement  in  the 
Masoroli'c  sources  as  to  the  total  number  of  versi-s 
in  the  Pentateuch,  given  as  5,845  In  the  other 
books  of  the  Bible  no  suIhIi visions  are 

Number  marked  as  in  the  Pentateuch;  while 
Fixed.  the  Heparan  figures  given  for  the 
single  books  vary  (see  Ginsburg.  I.e. 
pp.  H7-105;  Blau,  i.e.  pp.  488-487).  The  correct 
total  figure  for  the  verses  in  the  prophetical  books 
is  proved  by  Blau  to  be  9,204:  in  the  Hagiographa, 
8  (Nil  The  total  number  of  verses  in  the  entire 
Scriptures  is  thus  28,203,  With  this  computation 
agree  tin-  lists  in  a  Yemen  manuscript  (Ginsburg, 
\  pp.  105^  «  v.) and  iii"  Dikdukc  ha  Tc'amim  "  Oil. 
Ilic-i-Strack.  p.  55).  Blau  adduces  a  variety  of 
proofs  for  the  correctness  of  these  totals.  He  proves 
also  from  a  sufficient  number  of  tests  obtained 
from  various  Masoretic  notes  that  the  Masoretic 
verses  were  identical  with  thorn  of  the  editions  now 
used;  i.e.,  they  bcL'un  ami  ended  with  the  same 
Worth  (I.e.  pp.  471-474) 

While  the  hebdomadal  lessons  are  treated  as  "chap 
ters"  in  the  Masoretic  computations  of  verses,  the 


"chapters"  of  the  traditional  text  are  really  the 
much  shorter  "open"  and  "closed  "  sections  (Gins- 
burg. I.e.  cli.  ii.),  which  an-  necessarily  eoterminal 
with  their  com  hiding  verses  The  exceptions  are  the 
so-called  "  breaks  in  the  middle  of  verses  "("  piska 
be-'em/.a'  |wsuk";  comp.  Buhl.  "Canon  and  Text 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  1893.  p.  85.  and  the  litem 
ture  there  noted).  These  exceptions,  however,  are 
only  apparent,  In  Gen.  xxxv.  22.  for  example,  the 
portions  before  the  break  and  after  it  are  really 
sepanite  verses,  but  are  joined  in  reading  for  the 
purpose  of  slurring  over  the  story  concerning  the 
misconduct  of  Reuben,  or  in  order  to  suggest  that, 
in  spite  of  his  misconduct,  he  was  still  counted 
with  tin-  other  sons  of  Jacob  (see 
Breaks  in   Bashi,  ad  /<«-..  and  sources).  The 

Middle      breaks  are  particularly  numerous  in 
of  Verses,   tin-  books  of  Samuel;  in  the  major 
ity  of  cast's  in  the  place  of  the  break 
there  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  reference  to 
the  priest's  manipulation  of  Hie  cphod. 

With  the  Masoretic  computation  as  given  above 
that  of  an  anonymous  haraita  in  K  i  80a  is  appar- 
ently at  variance,  which  assigns  to  the  Pentateuch 
5.8S8  verses,  to  the  Psalter  5.M90,  and  to  Chronicles 
5.HH0.  The  repetition  of  the  figure 8aiid  the  div isi- 
bility  of  each  number  by  8  an-  not  necessarily  an 
evidence  of  artificiality.  The  frequently  quoted 
statement  of  the  amora  Aha  liar  Ada  (in  the  Tal- 
mudic  passage  referred  toi,  that  the  Palestinians  di 
vided  Ex.  xix.  9  into  three  verses,  and  the  avowal 
of  another  amora.  Bab  Joseph,  in  a  discussion  with 
Abaye.  that  "we  are  no  experts  in  the  counting  ni 
the  verses,"  have  been  adduced  by  various  sehoiius 
as  a  proof  or  the  existence  of  different  systems  of 
verse-division  in  Talmudic  times,  and  at  all  events 
of  the  absence  of  fixity  in  the  prc-Masorctic  period 
•  comp.  Fnmkel,  "  Vorstmlien  zn  der  Sipiiinginta." 
IS43.  p.  217;  Grata,  "Moaatasrhrift,"  18*5.  pp.  97- 
100).  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Eastern  and 
Western  schools  varied  from  each  other  in  the 
verse  division  as  in  other  matters  (comp.  the  geonic 
statement,  Blau.  I.e.  p.  141);  such  variation,  how - 
ever,  it,  is  contended  by  Blau.  was  only  occasional, 
and  was  confined  tonsmnll  number  of  places,  which 
he  enumerates.  The  contradiction  lietweeii  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Mnsornh  is  harmonized  in  n  geonic  re- 

Bpoosumdlarkavv,  " Response <ler Geonim,"  No  a.n 
by  the  assertion  that  "the  Imraita  refers  to  a  Bible 
found  in  Jerusalem,  which  differed  from  other  Bibles 
in  respect  to  writing  and  uumherof  verses  "  Ou  the 
basis  of  an  exhaustive  induction  from  theTalinudic- 
Miilrashic  data  tending  to  show  that  in  the  centu- 
ries immediately  preceding  the  Masoretic  period  the 
Vermes  began  and  ended  practically  in  the  same  places 
as  nowadays.  Blau  believes  himself  pistified  in  min- 
imizing the  difficulty  and  in  harmonizing  the  contra- 
dictory statements  [I.e.  pp.  471-474,  478, 483  et  net/  ). 

According  to  tin-  Yalkut  on  the  I'entn 
Talmud     teueh,  section  855.  the  Pentntench  i  on 
Versus      tains  5.842  verses    The  Talmud  is 
Masorah.  equally  at  variance  with  the  Masorah 
in  counting  Lev.  xiii.  88.  instead  of 
Lev.  viii  8,  as  the  middle  verse  of  the  Pentateuch, 
while  Soferlm  i\  3  gives  Lev.  viii.  28  as  the  middle 
I  verse. 
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The  Talmud  credits  the  work  of  the  verse-divi- 
sion to  the  scribes.  This  means  that  it  antedates 
the  Talmud.  Iu  medievul  times  Judah  hu  Levi,  Ihn 
Ezra,  and  Proflut  Durun  considered  Ezra  or  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  as  the  author  or  authors  of 
this  division  (Bat  her.  "  Ihn  Ezra  als  Grammatiker," 
1*81,  p.  38);  hut  although  an  element  of  ancient  tra- 
dition, the  verse-division  was  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  scroll  (Soferim  iii.  7).  It  is  clear  that  the  verse- 
division  occupies  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  text 
a  place  posterior  to  the  separation  of  words  ami  the 
Introduction  of  vowel-letters;  with  the  verse -divi- 
sion there  went  hand  in  hand  the  accentuation  which 
presupposes  it;  both  antedated  the  vocalization. 
While  on  the  Pheuician  monumeuts  there  is  found 
continuous  script,  with  no  space  to  mark  even  the 
division  of  words,  the  Moabite  Stone  makes  we  of  a 
single  point  for  word  separation,  and  of  a  vertical 
stroke  for  the  purposeof  marking  the  cud  of  a  sense 
unit  corresponding  somewhat  to  a  Scriptural  verse. 

The  beginnings  of  Scriptural  verse-division  must 
be  sought  in  the  poetical  hooks.    As  can  be  seen 
from  the  Ecelesinsticus  fragments  as  well  as  from 
certain  poetical  passages  in  the  c-anon  {e.g. ,  Deut. 
.xxxii. ;  sec  Harris  in  "  j.  Q.  It."  1889.  p.  225),  it  was 
customary  to  write  each  metrical  ( 1)  unit  on  a  short 
line  corresponding  to  what  the  Greeks  called  ar,Xoe 
(in  Latin,  "versus'").    In  Hebrew  poetry,  two  met 
rical  units,  or  stichs.  usually  go  to  make  one  com- 
plete and  rounded  thought.    The  two  stichs  were 
therefore  written  opposite  each  other  on  one  line, 
and   together  constituted  a   postik,  a   verse  in 
the  accepted  sense.    From  the  poetic 
Stichoi  of  passages  the  custom  of  verse  division 
Verae.      spread  to  the  other  parts  of  Scripture. 

If  Sievers  may  be  believed  ("Studicn 
zur  Hebrflischen  Mctrik,"  p.  882.  Lcipsie.  1901). 
Gen.  ii.  4-14  is  metrical.  Economy  of  space,  of 
course,  prevented  the  employment  of  broken  lines 
even  in  the  poetic  passages.  It  was  expensive  to 
w  rite  "per  cola  et  commnta  "  (on  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  comp.  Swete.  "Introduction  to  the  Old 

Testament  in  Greek,"  19(H).  pp.  84.')  et  *</.  ;  the  whole 
of  ch.  vi.  will  prove  useful  reailing  in  connection 
with  the  present  subject)  Even  in  the  scrolls  many 
poetic  pieces  are  written  as  prose.  The  matiuseripts 
from  which  the  Masoretic  archetype  immediately 
descends,  as  well  as  those  from  which  the  Greek 
translation  was  made,  appear  not  to  have  1  n  writ- 
ten in  broken  lines  where  one  would  expect  such 
writing  —  f.f.,  in  the  Psalter  (note  the  error  in  Ps. 

xlii.  6.7,  vi^K  :  V3B  for  ;  'fhtO  %3B).  or  in  the  alpha- 

-  » ,  •   . »  • , 

betical  chapters  of  lamentations  (comp.  Imi».  i.  16. 
LXX.J  Frankel.  I.e.  p.  218). 

Saadia  is  criticized  by  Ihn  Ezra  for  disregarding 
the  traditional  verse-division  in  ten  Scriptural  pas- 
sages I  Bachcr,  I.e.  p.  39,  note  14).  More  frequently 
this  expedient  is  resorted  to  by  modern  commcnta 
tors  and  editors  Examples  may  lie  found  on  the 
pages  of  Haupt's  Bible,  wherea  special  sign  (  |  )  in- 
dicates the  transposition  of  the  Mason-tic  sof  pasuk 

BtBUOORAPHY  .  C.  Ii.  filDshunr.  Iiilrmlurllini  In  tin  Manu, 
rrtir».Critiral  Ktlilinu  »f  thr  Hrltrrtr  llililr.  |H07.  <•!>.  vt.. 
I.,  man,  Mamrtrrtir  SI  ml  if  n.  in  .1.  Q  II.  ISHT.  pp.  199-144, 
471         outer  literature  and  special  articles  are  enumerated 
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VERSICLE  THEMES.  See  Kekciuot,  Seu 

It  Alt. 

VERVEER,  ELCHANAN  :  Dutch  painter  and 
vignette-engraver;  bom  at  The  Hague  April  19, 
1826.  He  received  instruction  from  his  brother  Sam 
uel  L  Vkkvekr,  and  from  II.  F.  C.  Ten  Kate.  In 
1845  he  went  to  Brussels,  where  he  engraved  the 
vignette  illustrations  for  Eugene  Sue's  "Lc  Juif 
Errant,"  and  on  his  return  to  The  Hague  he  was 
engaged  for  some  time  in  drawing  illustraiious  for 
"De  Brilleu  van  Onzen  Tijd,"  w  hich  appeared  first 
in  "  Ncdcrlnndsch  Magazijn  "and  later  us  a  separate 
publication. 

Of  Verveer's  paintings  may  lie  mentioned  "The 
First  Pipe"  ami  "Winter,"  both  in  the  museum  at 
Rotterdam,  and  "The  Widow  "  and  "Sufferers  from 
Sea-Sickness."  which  belong  to  the Stadtmusenm  in 
The  Hague. 

Vcrvccr  is  a  knight  of  the  Lion  of  Nassau, 

an  o Ulcer  of  the  Order  of  I,copold. 

nini.li>!.!  .  i       A.  Winkler  Prinn.  UeUlurtrccnlc  Knc 
)in lUr.  Amsterdam,  IsK:  n.uis  Wulftraiur  SUurer. 
meitu*  KUnnllrr-Lt  rUiin.  Knuikfort-on-the-Malii,  Iftay 

s.  F  C. 

VERVEER,     SAMUEL      LEONARD TJ8 : 

Dutch  laudsca]>e-  und  genre-painter;  born  at  The 
Hague  Nov.  30.  1818.  died  there  Jan.  5,  1876.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  B.  J.  van  den  Hove.  Vcrvccr  trav- 
eled a  great  deal,  visiting  especially  the  art  galleries 
nf  French  cities;  but  the  scenery  of  his  native  land 
was  ever  to  his  mind  the  most  beautiful  iu  the 
world,  and  he  became  a  master  in  depicting  views 
of  Dutch  towns  and  hamlets. 

Of  Verveer's  paintings  may  be  mentioned  : "  After- 
noon at  Katwijkon  the  Sea"  (now  in  the  museum  at 
Rotterdam);  "Nordwijkon  the  Sea"  and  "Scheveu- 
\  ingen  "  (both  in  the  Amsterdam  Museum  of  Art). 
The  last  named  painting  was  exhibited  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1876  and  was  awarded  a  silver  medal.  "  Salm 
on  Fishers"  and  "Departure  for  the  Market  "  are 
two  of  the  most  representative  of  Verveer's  genrc- 
paintings.  His  works  were  also  awarded  prizes  at 
Brussels  in  1842  and  1851;  and  many  of  his  paint- 
ings wen-  bought  by  the  art  galleries  of  Ghent.  The 
Hague,  Hamburg,  etc. 

Bull  mi.  n*rnv :  Clement  and  Mutton.  Artitt*  nf  thr  Slut- 
tcriilh  rVMtUrvanrt  Tlfir  Work*.  Boston.  IfWU:  A.  Winkler 
IHns.  0«ItfU«!mni«  Ear  ««•'«»*«'«'<'•.  Amsterdam.  IsSV  :  llHns 
WoltKiinu  Slnjrer.  Allt/rmetnt*  KUiuHkr-Lrrlron.  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.  1st*. 

s,  F  C. 

VESOTJL  (Hebr.  Ml  or  ^CH) :  Capital  of  the 
department  of  Hantc-Saone,  France.  Jews  first 
settled  there  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, under  the  leadership  of  Hayyim  b.  Jacob,  who 
was  a  correspondent  of  Hayyim  b.  Isaac  Or  Zarua-, 
one  of  the  first  pupils  of  MeTr  of  Hothcuhurg. 
The  synagogue  was  situated  within  the  city  walls, 
on  a  site  now  occupied  by  the  Chapelle  de  la  Chnritc. 
on  the  Place  du  Palais-dc-Justiec .  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  in  1321  it  was  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  treasury. 

In  1315  Heliot.a  banker  of  Vesoul.  was  one  of  the 
Jewish  syndics  of  the  Lnnguc  d 'Oil  who,  together 
with  Poncin  de  Bar.  Joce  de  Pontoise.  Crosscut  de 
Corbel  1.  and  Morel  d'Amlioise,  negotiated  for  the 
return  of  the  Jews  expelled  from  France  by  Philip 
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the  Fair.  Three  years  later  Countess  Jeanne  of 
Burgundy  confiscated  a  house  belonging  to  a  Jew 
named  Helget.  and  presented  it  to  the  prior  and 
cure  of  Vesoul.  In  1321  Philip  V.,  the  Tall,  gave 
Ids  wife.  Queen  Jeanne,  the  estate  of  Heliot  and  of 
his  son  Vivant  as  well  as  the  property  of  other  Jews 
of  the  county  of  Burgundy;  and  three  years  later 
Marguerite  de  Lambrez,  one  of  the  queen's  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber,  was  allotted  Heliot's  house.  In 
1843  Michelet,  a  Jew  of  Vesoul,  furnished  the  King 
of  France  with  a  subsidy  of  187  livrea. 

In  1348  eighty  Jews  of  Vesoul  were  arrested  by 
order  of  Eudes"  IV.,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  the 
charge  of  well-poisoning.  Kenaud  Jounie  de  Cha- 
riez,  provost  of  Vesoul,  superintended  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  property,  these  seizures  enriching  the 
treasury  to  the  amount  of  about  294  livres.  Six  of 
the  prisoners  were  secretly  put  to  the  torture,  and 
the  twelve  nobles  appointed  to  pass  judgment  on 
them,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  fury  of  the 
mob,  sentenced  them  to  banishment  on  the  strength 
of  confessions  wrung  from  them  in  this  manner.  In 
1860,  however,  Mauecier  or  Menessier,  a  Jew  of 
Vesoul,  enjoyed  the  special  favor  of  Cliarles  V., 
whom  he  induced  to  permit  the  Jews  to  return  to 
France.  Twenty-four  years  later  Philip  the  Bold 
authorized  flfty-two  Jewish  families  to  settle  in 
Burguudy,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  an 
entrance-fee,  and  an  annual  tax  to  the  treasury. 
They  were,  however,  forbidden  to  loan  money  at  a 
higher  rale  of  iuterest  than  4  deuiers  per  livre,  but 
their  testimony  was  recognized  in  legal  matters, 
even  against  Christians.  Oui  de  la  Tremouille,  Sire 
de  Joinvillc,  a  courtier,  was  appointed  guardian  of 
their  rights  aud  interests.  From  1410  to  1419  Mac 
quill,  a  Jew  of  Vesoul,  was  physician  to  Duke  John 
the  Fearless. 

At  present  (1905)  there  are  twenty-five  or  thirty 
Jewish  families  in  the  city. 

Biblkmirai-ht:  l>om  I'lanrher.  HMoirt  <U  Onntvnane.lU.; 
(in**.  UtilHa  Juilalca,  pp.  180-1W1 ;  <ioUiit,  Mim»ire*  tia 
«m(»viif(/n»a»  ilr  Ut  tYanrhe-Comtf.  p.  "81 :  II.  K.  J.  vll.  I; 
vlll.  1BI;  ls.SU  1ST;  xlli.  1.244;  Satire.  Let  Julfult  Laugue- 
<t«r.  pp.  1U6,  :Bu. 

d.  8.  K. 

VESPASIAN :  Emperor  of  Home  from  69  to  79; 
founder  of  the  Flavian  dynasty.  The  defeat  of 
Cestius  Gallus  convinced  Nero  that  the  Jewish  up- 
rising was  a  serious  matter,  and  he  transferred  the 
command  of  his  army  to  the  veteran  Flavins  Ves- 
pasianus,  who  had  already  fought  courageously 
agaiust  the  Britons.  In  the  winter  of  67  Vespa- 
sian made  his  preparation  -  for  war  in  Antioch,  and 
in  the  following  spring  marched  on  Ptoleinais. 
After  joining  his  son  Titus,  who  hail  advanced  with 
an  army  from  Alexandria,  Vespasian  found  himself 
in  command  of  a  powerful  force,  consisting  of  the 
fifth,  tenth,  and  fifteenth  legions,  twenty  three  aux- 
iliary cohorts,  and  six  squadrons  of  horse,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  troops  of  the  native  vassals,  of  the  Jewish 
Kin>;  Agrippa  II.,  and  of  the  kings  of  Commagene, 
Emcsa,  and  Arabia  (Joscphus.  ••  B.  J."  Hi.  7,  ?'  I). 
The  entire  Homan  army  must  have  mustered  at  least 
80.000  men. 

The  first  aim  was  the  conquest  of  Galilee,  a  wealthy 
and  populous  district  of  Palestine,  which  was  de- 


fended by  Josephus.  Upon  the  approach  of  Vespa- 
sian, however,  the  protecting  army  tied  in  confusion, 
and  the  city  of  Gadara  fell  into  the 
Gadara  and  hands  of  the  Homaus.  All  its  inhabit 
Jotapata  ants  were  put  to  the  sword  by  order 
Surrender,  of  Vespasian,  and  Gadara  and  the 
neighboring  towns  and  villages  were 
burned  (ib.  iii.  7.  £  1).  These  eventa  were  followed 
by  the  reduction  of  Jotapata  in  a  siege  which  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  by  Josephus,  who  found  himself 
compelled  to  surrender.  Vespasian,  like  his  son 
Titus,  treated  the  captive  as  a  friend.  The  opera- 
tions were  now  interrupted  by  a  brief  truce,  while 
the  conqueror  marched  through  Ptolemais  to  Ciesa- 
rea.  where  he  rested  his  troops  (ib.  ill.  9.  £  1).  Ves- 
pasian himself  went  to  Ca'sarca  Philippi,  Agrippa's 
capital,  where  festivities  in  his  honor  were  cele- 
brated for  twenty  days.  He  tlien  led  his  army 
against  Tiberias,  which  willingly  surrendered,  and 
also  against  Tarichea?,  which  fell  into  his  hands  in 
the  beginning  of  the  mouth  of  Elul. 

A  terrible  puuishment  awaited  the  conquered. 
Galilee  was  entirely  depopulated;  6,000  youths 
were  sent  to  Nero  to  work  on  the  isthmus  of  Cor- 
inth ;  1,200  old  men  were  killed;  and  the  remaining 
Jews,  more  than  30.400  in  number,  were  sold  as 
slaves,  servitude  being  also  the  fate  of  those  who 
were  given  to  Agrippa  (ib.  iii.  10,  §  10).  There  now 
remained  only  the  fortress  of  Gamala,  whose  defend- 
ers repulsed  the  Romans  so  disastrously  that  Vespa- 
sian in  person  had  to  urge  his  soldiers  on.  The  for- 
tress was  reduced  at  last,  however,  and  the  Homans 
massacred  4.000  Jews,  the  rest  preferring  death  by 
their  own  hands.  In  the  meantime  the  fort  of  Ita- 
byrion  at  Tabor  had  surrendered,  while  the  city  of 
Giscala  was  reduced  by  Titus,  so  that  Galilee  was 
entirely  subdued  by  Vespasian. 

The  simplest  procedure  would  now  have  been  an 
attack  upon  Jerusalem,  as  was  desired  by  the  Homan 
lieutenants,  but  Vespasian  decided  to  leave  the  city 
to  itself,  knowing  that  Jewish  factional  strife  would 
gradually  weaken  it  (ib.  iv.  6.  2,  8).  Notwith 
standing  the  heavy  rains,  he  advanced  toward  Perea, 
and  occupied  the  Hellenistic  city  of  Gadara,  while 
Placidus,  his  second  in  command,  was  engaged  in  sub- 
duing the  remainder  of  the  district.  Once  more  Ves- 
pasian marched  from  Cirsarea,  and  occupied  in  turn 
the  cities  of  Antiput  ris,  Lydda.  Jamnia,  and  Emmaus, 
leaving  the  fifth  legion  in  the  last-named  city,  after 
which  he  scoured  Edom,  returning  to  Emmaus,  and 
finally  marching  northward  in  the  direction  of  Je- 
rusalem through  the  district  of  Samaria.  He  met 
with  little  resistance  in  any  of  these  places,  even 
Jericho  and  Adida  being  easily  taken  by  the  Homan 
soldiers.  Gerasa  alone  had  to  be  conquered  and  des- 
troyed by  one  of  his  generals  (ib.  iv.  9,  §  1);  this, 
however,  can  not  have  t>ecn  the  great  Gerasa.  which 
was  a  Hellenistic  city. 

Vespasian  doubtless  desired  to  pro- 
Prolongs  long  the  campaign  in  Judea,  since  this 
War  for  left  him  in  command  of  a  large  army, 
Political  which  was  desirable  in  view  of  the  im- 
Reasons.    perinl  succession.    When  he  heard. 

however,  that  Simeon  bar  Giora  had 
invaded  and  ravaged  southern  Palestine  with  his 
Jewish  hordes,   he  determined  to  restore  order 
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there,  ami  accordingly  Invaded  and  nibdoed  the 

districts  of  Goplma  and  Acrobnta  in  the  moDtll  of 
Siwan.  09.  He  likewise  captured  thecitiesof  Bethel 
and  Ephnim,  while IletiTOD  >M  taken  1  y  his  tribune 
Ccrealis  (i'A.  iv.  9,  $s  9).  The  Romans  now  had  free 
access  to  Jerusalem  from  all  sides,  although  some 
places,  such  as  Emmaus,  Hcrodiuni,  Masada.  and 
Macluerus,  still  remained  iu  the  hands  of  the 
Jews. 

In  the  meantime  the  imperial  throne  of  Home  had 
been  tilled  successively  by  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitel- 
lius  .  and  the  Oriental  legions,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  gave  an  emperor  to 
Home  in  the  person  of  Vespasian.  This  event, 
which  was 'to  prove  importaut  for  the  history  of  the 
world,  was  doubtless  planned  in  Palestine,  where, 
according  to  Josephus,  the  proclamation  was  issued, 
although  Tacit  us  and  Suetonius  assert  that  the  Egyp- 
tian legions  were  the  first  to  liail  Vespasian  emperor, 
on  July  1,  69.  Two  personages  of  Jewish  descent 
were  particularly  active  in  connection  with  this 
event — Herenice,  the  mistress  of  Titus,  and  Tiberius 
Julius  Alexander,  governor  of  Egypt.  Josephus 
boasts  that  he  foretold  Vcs|>asian's  election  to  Ves- 
pasian himself  and  received  his  freedom  as  well 
as  |K>rmis8ion  to  accompany  the  emperor  to  Alex- 
andria as  a  reward  for  his  prophecy.  According 
to  Talmtidic  sources,  however,  Johanun  ben  Znkkai 
was  the  first  to  predict  Vespasian's  elevation  to  the 
imperial  throne.  The  statement  that  he  was  un- 
able to  draw  on  one  of  liis  shoes  for  joy  (Oi(.  56b) 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  phrase  "cal- 
ceos  mutare"  {to  change  the  shoes)  was  used  also 
to  denote  promotion  to  a  higher  rank  ("Monats- 
sehrift."  19<)4.  p.  277).  The  fact  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  Vespasian  was  issued  from  Judca  led  Jose- 
phus. followed  herein  by  Tacitus  ("Hist."  v.  18) 
and  Suetonius  ("  Vcspasianus,"  $  4),  to  interpret  an 
ancient  oracle  foretelling  that  a  ruler  from  Judea 
should  acquire  dominion  over  the  entire  world  as  an 
allusion  to  Vespasian  (Josephus.  I.e.  vi.  5,  §  4).  The 
new  emperor  left  his  son  Titts  in  command  of  the 
army,  while  he  himself  hurried  to  Rome  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  throne. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people  Vespasian  aud 
Titus  shared  in  the  glory  of  the  subjugation  of  Pal- 
estine, yet  neither  of  them  assumed  the  title  "Juda- 
icus,"  probably  because  this  term  referred  to  the 
religion  as  well  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  Jews. 
In  addition  to  the  honors  bestowed  on  Titus  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  memorials  erected  to  his  praise,  sev- 
eral decree!  and  monuments  refer  to  Vespasian.  The 
coins  bearing  the  legend  "victoria  navalis"  proba- 
bly commemorate  his  pursuit  of  the  Jews  at  Tari- 
clnea  on  rafts,  anil  the  same  circumstance  doubtless 
explains  why  Titus  brought  a  large  number  of  ships 
with  him  when  he  entered  Rome  in  i  Humph  (ib.  vii. 
5,  £  5).  Together  with  his  sons  Titus  and  Domitian, 
Vespasian  celebrated  his  own  triumph  in  the  year 
71  (ib.  vii.  5,  5$  7;  Dio  Cassius.  lxvi.  7).  In  addition 
to  the  triumphal  arch  erected  in  honor  of  Titus, 
which  still  stands  near  the  Roman  Forum,  another 
arch  of  Titus  existed,  until  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  which  bore  an  inscription  ex- 
pressly stating  that  Titus  had  conquered  the  Jewish 
people  at  the  command  and  counsel  of  his  father, 
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and  under  his  uuspices  ("C.  I.  L."  vi.,  No.  944;  "R. 
E.  J."  i.  85).  All  three  Flavian  emperors  struck 
coins  with  such  legends  as  'lmJataf 
UhMuhs,  "  Indira  devicta,"  or  "Iudna 
capta"  (Madden,  "Coins of  the  Jews," 
pp.  207-229),  and  numerous  Inscrip- 
tions furnish  material  for  an  exact  de- 
termination of  the  names  of  the  legions 
and  officers  that  took  part  in  the  war; 
such  lists  have  been  compiled  by  Arscnc  Darme- 
steter  aud  Joseph  OffonL 

The  sacral  vessels  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
were  deposited  in  the  Temple  of  the  Goddess  of 
Peace,  erected  by  Vespasian  in  commemoration  of  his 
victory,  but  destroyed  by  tire  in  191 ;  and  other  tro- 
phies were  preserved  in  the  int|ierial  palace  (Jose- 
phus. /.<•.  vii.  5,  §  7;  Jerome,  "Comm.  on  Isaiah,'' 
xxix.  1).  The  Circus  Maximus  still  exists,  staiued 
with  the  blood  of  Jew  ish  martyrs.  Vespasian  insti- 
tuted also  the  Fiscrs  Jidaiclb,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  claim  all  Judea  as  his  property  (Josephus,  l.r.  vi. 
6,  §  6t.  A  papyrus  from  the  Egyptian  province  of 
Arsinoe.  preserved  partly  in  London  and  partly  in 
Vienna,  gives  detailed  information  concerning  a 
special  impost  levied  on  the  Jews  in  addition  to  the 
customary  poll-tax.  This  papyrus  is  dated  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Vespasian's  reign,  aud  shows  that  the 
tax  was  payable  by  every  Jew  and  Jewessover  three 
years  of  age.  The  annual  amount  of  the  special 
Jewish  assessment  was  8  drachma1  2  obolcs  per  in- 
dividual, and  to  this  was  added  an  extra  income  tax 
of  1  drachma  The  poll-tax  itself  amounted  to  40 
drachma-,  so  that  the  Jews  were  heavily  burdened, 
at  least  throughout  Egypt.  Christian  sources  fur- 
ther state  that  Vespasian  caused  all  Jews  of  the 
house  of  David  to  be  executed,  and  thus  instigated 
a  great  persecution  (Enscbius,  "Hist.  Red."  ill  12, 
based  on  Ilegesippus).  He  also  closed  the  Temple 
of  Onias.  in  78,  aud  enlarged  the  pomerium  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  which  might  be  done  only  by  an 
imperator  who  had  increased  the  territories  of  the 
empire. 

Vespasian  is  frequently  mentioned  in  rabbinical 
literature,  the  war,  with  which  certain  mourning 

customs  were  associate,  being  called 
Talmudic    "  polcmos  shel  Aspasynnos "  (Sotah  ix. 
References.  14),  and  "  Vespasian  and  his  comrades  " 

(i.e.,  his  sons)  l>eing  accused  of  enrich- 
ing themselves  from  the  treasures  of  Israel  (Midr. 
Teh.  xvii.  2).  When  Vespasian  came  to  Jerusalem 
he  encamped  outside  the  wall  aud  made  proposi- 
tions of  peace  to  the  Jews  which  were  rejected' 
According  to  Ah.  R.  N.,  Recension  B,  £  6,  certain 
Jews  in  the  city  communicated  treacherously  with 
Vespasian  by  means  of  arrows;  but  this  state 
ment  confuses  Vespasian  with  Titus,  while  other 
passages  confound  him  with  Hadrian,  or  even  with 
Nebuchadnezzar.  "One  of  these  will  destroy  the 
holy  Temple,  and  that  one  is  the  miscreant  Vespa- 
sian "  (Midrash  ha-Gadol  on  (Sen.  xxv.  23.  cd. 
Schechter;  in  Gen.  R.  lxvii.  the  name  of  Hadrian 
is  substituted).  The  passage  "  I  have  not  despised 
them  "  was  interpreted  as  meaning,  "I  have  not  de- 
spised them  in  the  days  of  Vespasian  "  (Sifra.  x\vi. 
44 ;  Esth.  R. ,  beginning) ;  and  it  is  clear  from  a  state- 
ment of  Jerome  on  Joel  iii.  8  that  several  haggadic 
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passages  were  likewise  regarded  as  allusions  to  Ves- 
pasian. Various  legends  concerning  this  emperor 
appear  in  rabbinical  literature,  the  first  one  being 
told  by  Joacphus  ("Ant."  viil.  2.  g  ft),  who  relates 
how  a  Jewish  exorcist  displayed  his  skill  to  Ves- 
pasian. The  shiploads  of  captive  Jews  are  gen 
erally.  and  correctly,  associated  with  the  name  of 


Unug  Colu  of  Vespasian,  with  Inscription  ' 
Struck  Id  73  c.  K. 

iKrnm  Mi.Jd.-n.  "  HMan  »1  JtwM  C* 


I ndaea  Capta." 


Titus;  but  according  to  a  later  legend  (Hnxtorf. 
"Synagoga  Judaica,"  ix.  281;  "J.  O,.  H."  xv.  fltl4), 
w  hich  apparently  sought  to  nttiihutc  to  Vespasian 
all  the  evils  that  befell  the  Jews,  the  future  emperor 
guided  three  vessels  tilled  with  Hebrew  prisoners  to 
Lnvnndn,  Arlad.i.  and  liardeli. 

Vespasian  collecied  his  memoirs  of  the  Jewish 
war;  and  these  were  mentioned,  and  probably  also 
used,  by  Joscphus  ("Vita,"  £  6ft:  comp.  "Contra 
Ap."  i.,  §  10). 

BlBUOOBArat :  (iriitjt.  Hoeh.  till  int..  III.  m  .1  w<j.s  Seliutvr. 
Ocm  Ii.  'M  ett..  I.  rtlo  1 1  «</.  (where  further  «imi  are  irlveii): 
VufttolBleln  an«l  ltlwr.  Urreh.  iter  Jmlin  in  /(.mi,  I.  £i; 
Mommsen.  ISfiminrlie  Uctch.  vol.  v.:  IXiriiiMti-n-r.  In  It.  S.J. 
I.  to  Vi;  Offoril.  In  I'tin:  Si*.  UUil.Anh.  IKK.  xxlv.  :ti". ; 
Newton,  7' /ir  Kj.tyrflj.JriW  RvttWiirt  fitr  the  RtfQH  t'»«- 
prurtSofl  iiwl  TihiH.  I  tliii.D.  New  York.  1801 J  Wewlv.  IMc 
Kjrikrl*!*  unit  dm  'lovtauw  t.a.hmii  Vultr  FeMfMviiiti,  in 
SI  win  it  zur  /'o/f  Mjirujihir  tout  /'<ij.)/r>«i,'..«iitr'r.  ljel|»li'.  19B1, 

S.  Kit. 

VESSELS.  SACRED.    Bee  Texplb,  Admin- 

ISTIt  VTIO.N  OF. 

VESSILLO  ISRAELITICO,  IL  ("Hebrew 
Banner"):  An  Italian  monthly:  the  continuation  of 
the"  Kducatorc  Israclitn"  (founded  w  hich,  up 

on  the  death  of  itseditor  Giuseppe  Levi  (J  uly  10.  1«74). 
passed  under  tin*  new  title  intothecontrol  of  Flaminio 
Servi.  rabbi  of  ('aside  Monfcrralo,  who  transferred  its 
headquarters  from  Vercelli  to  CllSalc.  During  the 
early  years  of  its  existence  it  contained  essays  from 
the  pens  of  such  men  as  Berliner,  Beuedetti,  IVrr.au, 
Soave,  and  Stoinschneider;  but  later  its  importance 
as  a  literary  and  scientific  journal  deteriorated.  It 
is  noteworthy  as  containing  valuable  biographical 
sketches  of  Italian  Jews. 

Flaminio  Servi  died  Jan.  23.  190-1.  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ferruccio,  who  has  ina<le  consid 
erable  changes  in  the  publication,  giving  it  a  dis- 
tinctly modern  character.  In  February.  1905,  the 
"LUX," a  review  founded  in  le  ghorn  in  1904  under 
the  editorship  of  Arrigo  Lot  tea  and  Alfredo  Toaff, 
was  incorporated  with  the  "  Vessillo." 

»  r.  c. 

VEBZI,  JOSEPH:  Hun  garian  editor  and  dep. 
uty:  born  at  Amd  Nov.  t!.  18ft*.  He  was  educated 
at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  and  studied 


BlMLKMilUPHY: 

Palku  Lex. 

8. 


philosophy,  literature,  and  languages  at  Budapest. 
In  his  early  youth  he  was  a  poet,  and  in  the  sev- 
enties his  lyrical  productions  were  accepted  by  the 
best  literary  periodicals,  while  two  volumes  of  his 
vcrsi>s  were  published  at  Budapest  in  1880  under  the 
titles  "  A  Banal  Dalaibol  "  and  "  Trnviuta,  Dalok  Egy 
Tevedt  Nohoz."  Since  1877  he  ha?  devoted  himself 
to  journalism,  advocating  liberal  views.  He  was 
for  some  time  editor  of  the  "  Budnpester  Tagblatl." 
and  contributed  leaders  und  stories  to  the  14  Pester 
Lloyd."  In  1894  he  became  editor-in-chief  of  the 
"Pesti  Naplo."  and  in  1390  he  founded  the  "  Buda- 
pest i  Naplo." 

Vcs/.i  is  president  of  the  journalistic  clubof  Buda- 
pest, and  vice-president  of  the  picture  salon  and  of 
the  club  of  amateur  musicians  in  that  city.  He  is 
also  master  of  the  masonic  lodge  "  liefonn. "  In  1899 
he  was  elected  to  the  Hungarian  Parliament  from 
the  district  of  S/asz  Scbes;  and  in  1901.  from  the 
third  district  of  the  capital.  At  present  (190ft)  he 
represents  the  third  district  of  Budapest.  He  takes 
an  active  Interest  in  all  Jewish  affairs. 

:unu.  Or»*iui/i/lil,'*(  .4f.min.ich.  ItWI-fl: 

L.  V. 

VICTORIA.    Sec  Aistkaua  ;  Bai.i.ahat.  Mki  - 

IM.l  ISNK. 

VICTORIA.    See  CaKADA. 

VIDAL  B.  BENVENISTE  IBN  LABI.  See 
Lahi.  Joski-ii  ihn. 
VTDAL,   MEN  AHEM  B.  SOLOMON  ME- 

IRI.     See  MK'iKI,  MkNAMKM. 

VIDAL  OP  TOLOSA  :  Spanish  scliolar  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  resided  in 
Catalonia,  where  he  piepared  his  most  important 
work.  "Maggid  Misluieh,"  a  commentary  on  Mai- 
monides'  "Vnd."  This  work  covered  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the"Vad."  bul  only  those  parts  are  extant 
which  cover  the  following  books:  iii.,  iv  ,  v.  (eh.  i.- 
ix.  only),  xi.,  xii.  (eh.  i.-iii.  only),  and  xiii.  The 
commentary  was  never  published  separately,  but 
only  together  with  the  *  Yad  "  (first  at  Constantino- 
ple, 1809),  Vidal's  second  work  wan  a  commentary 
in  Arabic  on  Al  tJha/ali's  "To "del  ha-Higgayon." 
This  commentary  was  translated  into  Hebrew  by 
Moses  ben  Joshua  of  Narbonne,  anil  is  extant  in 
manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  Vatican.  From 
Joseph  Chio  s  preface  to  his  "  Kesef  Mishneh  "  ii  ap- 
pears that  Vidal  was  a  personal  friend  of  H.  Kiarim. 

Vidal's  son  Isaac  was  also  a  prominent  scholar; 
he  lived  in  Alrtila  and  correspoiidiil  with  Isaac  ben 
Shcshet  (Besponsa,  No.  473). 

Ill  It  I  loiiKU-iiv  :   Michael.  In  ImJJamiim.  PP  »*>  »1I :  lbn 
YhI.iyu.  Slinlxhrl.l  hn-KuhUilith,  isl.  AiiKterilnin.  p.  V>:  Nr- 

i.i  Vvlfarin,  oi  nupowikl.  p.  sum;  Cnarorte.  Km*  ha- 
Ihiinl.  t*l.  <'a»H.  pp.  S'«n.  :  lt<*.ln,  <  'i>m/wnrffNni  der 
JMturbtU  f».j>r';<»^i<io(«-.  p.  ll">.  Hri-elmi.  ISTI  :  lie  llre*tl, 
Dititimtriti.  p.  ;E>:  SlelN«rhiteiiler.  Ilrln:  I'rhtrx.  L  SIS, 

n««ie       i.iem.  ./ii<r ..«.-//,  f.Ueratur 

llilil.  H<hr.  I.  .f*£t,  In.  Mt;  Usirt.iliM-cl 


■IV* 

/>iri 


ml  St  U  r.  II.  NMii 

Ndt>:  lleiitiiii.il.  ojvi.  hn-Si -iitrim.  p.  :5M :  Steins.  lineliler. 
Co/.  IP 'ill.  nil*.  "STir,  r.lf 

y-  c.  s.  o. 

VIDAL-NAttUET,  SAMUEL  EMANUEL : 

French  hnnnei.  i  .  born  at  Paris  Aug.  22,  1K.V.».  Edu- 
ealed  in  his  native  city,  he  graduated  from  the  Law- 
Faculty  and  was  ndmilted  to  the  l«r  in  lS.-<2.  In 
l8Sft  he  entered  the  Banquc  des  Funds  Publics  et 
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Valours  Iuduslricllcs,  managed  by  li is  father,  whom 
he  succeeded  us  chief  on  the  hitter's  death. 

Since  1888  he  has  edited  with  Itis  brother  Charles 
the  "Cote  da  la  Bourse  et  do  la  Banqite,"  for  which 
paper  he  wrote  many  editorials.  He  is  recognized 
us  one  of  the  leading  French  authorities  on  financial 
law. 

Dini.iimujiriiv  :  CurlmVr.  Dirt.  X<it.  ill.  :«. 
*.  F  T.  H. 

VIDAS,  DE,  ELIJAH  B.  MOSES.  See  Ei.l- 
-r ah  n.  Musks  i)K  VmA!>. 

VIDAS,  SAMUEL  BEN  HABIB  DE :  Span- 
ish scholar  and  Bible  commentator  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  it  is  said,  but  not  known  with  certainty,  that 
ho  was  a  physician  uis<>.  He  w rote  a  commentary 
on  Lamentations,  entitled  "  Perush  McgilhU  Ekah." 
which  appe  ared  in  Salonica.  1"iJ)5.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  follow  ing  works  also,  which  have  been 
preserved  in  manuscript:  "  Mehnkkesh  ha-Shem," 
sermons  on  the  weekly  Torah  lessons,  beginning  with 
Ki  Tissa  and  continued  to  Nizzabiin;  and  n  com- 
mentary on  Canticles,  in  which  his  name  is  given  as 
Samuel  Bibas  (CUM*- 

BlBl.irMiKAriir :  Pnlak.  In  Orient,  Lit.  x.  27'! :  Azulal,  Shrm 
;iu-»,r.|..»»H.  1.  til;  (  arnu.lv.  }iUtt<irt  itY*  Uhtecln*  J\ti<*. 
pp.  121  ft  MO.:  BctMUT.  In  H,.U>ilut.  II.  U;  Dukes.  In  flrtrut. 
lit.  x.  7117:  Btelnsrhn^Ul^r.  OH.  ffe3r.COM.  3410-3111-  Jao.lw. 

Smree*  p.  lav 

J.  S.  O. 

VIENNA:  Capital  of  Austria  Hungary.  Legend 
asserts  that  Jews  settled  in  this  city  in  the  remotest 
antiquity,  and  it  is  alleged  that  some  were  among 
the  first  colonists  that  Home  sent  to  the  Danube. 
In  905  decrees  were  issued  lixing  the  toll  to  be  paid 
by  Jewish  merchants  in  Austria;  this,  however, 
proves  only  that  Jews  traveled  in  that  country. 
Although  the  document,  dated  11. VI.  which  granted 
to  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria  the  privilogeof  admitting 
Jews  into  his  dominions  is  a  forgery  originating 
two  hundred  years  uftet  its  alleged  dale  (O.  Slobbe. 
"Die  Judeti  in  Dcutschland,"  p.  12),  Jews  wi  re  un- 
doubtedly living  at  that  time  in  Austria,  though  not 
in  great  numbers.  Under  the  protection  of  the 
lilieral  princes  of  the  house  of  Babenberg  they  fared 
much  bettor  than  the  other  German  Jews  of  that 
period. 

As  early  as  1194  Duke  Leopold  VI.  of  Austria 
placed  a  Jew  of  the  name  of  Shlom  (Solomon)  at 
the  head  of  the  mint  ("super  oflieium 
Shlom  the    mom-tie  ").  and  Jewish  olllcers  of  that 

Minter.  mint  had  such  influence  as  to  give  rise 
lo  bitlereomplaints.  Twoyears  later, 
when  the  Crusaders  reached  Vienna  Mid  heard  that 
Solomon  had  imprisoned  for  theft  one  of  his  servants 
who  was  to  join  them. they  rushed  to  the  Jew's  house, 
murdered  him  and  fifteen  other  Jews,  and  liberated 
the  imprisoned  man.  The  duke  was  sullioiently 
just  to  execute  two  of  the  ringleaders  (Joseph  ha- 
Kohon,  "  Kmc  k  ha-Baka."  ed.  Lottcria,  p. 46).  The 
influence  of  the  Jewish  officials  had  become  so  great 
that  after  the  expulsion  of  Duke  Frederick  I  he  Bellig- 
erent, in  12:17,  the  citizens  of  Vienna  petitioned 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  not.  to  appoint  any  more 
Jews  to  official  positions.  Nevertheless  Jews  appar- 
ently roti l in ued  to  be  employed  as  agrafe  of  the 
treasury.    In  1S30  they  dictated  the  entire  commer- 


cial policy  of  Duke  Frederick  II.  and  induced  him  to 
forbid  the  export  of  grain  into  the  "  upper  districts" 
(Pertat,  "Monuineiiia  Scriplores,"  ix.  786);  and  in 
1237  the  Jews  Lublin  and  Nekelo,  two  brothers, 
were  treasury  agents  (~  Kammergrafeii ")  "to  the 
most  illustrious  Duke  of  Austria "  (Steirischncider. 
"Hebr.  Bibl."  x.  44  it  *?</.).  In  Aug.,  1238.  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  took  the  Jews  of  Vienna  under 
his  protection  ("servi  camera:  nostra* '").  granting 
them  special  privileges  (set;  Jew.  Encyc.  ii.  822. *.e. 
ArsTitiA).  Of  still  greater  importance  is  the  charter 
that  Duke  Frederick  II.  granted  to  all  Jews  wilhin 
Ids  territory  July  1.  1244:  this  afterward  became 
the  model  by  which  the  status  of  the  Jews  of  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  Hungary,  Silesia,  and  Poland  was 
regulated. 

The  Jews  of  Vienna,  who  hail  the  right  to  own 
real  estate  and  lo  buy  houses,  were  engaged  princi- 
pally in  lending  money  cm  security  to  the  burghers 


Gule  LejHllrut  lo  tin-  old  "  J  udemtUult "  at  Vienna. 

iFrm  m  old  prim.) 


and  also  to  the  impecunious  princes.  Frederick  II 
permitted  the  Jews  lo  charge  a  Weekly  interest  of 

eight  heller  na  the  pound  (/.<..  87  percent);  under  lib] 
lather  they  were  periuiHed  a  still  higher  into.  Later 
the  rate  on  loans  by  Jews  was  reduced  lo  three 
heller  on  the  pound.  The  rich  Jew  Techau  in  Vienna 
was  in  I25.">  the  bondsman  of  Duke  Leopold  VI.  for 
a  debt  or  2.000  pounds  of  silver  owed  to  King 
Andrew  of  Hungary  (Steinschneider.  I.e.  x.  4Co.  The 
••  Miischlein  Terhau  "  (Techau)  mentioned  in  a  docu- 
ment (Wiener.  "Kegesteii."  p  H7i  was  probably  a 
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w>n  of  this  otherwise  unknown  person.    The  favor- 
able  position  of  the  Jews  changed  when,  in  May, 
1207,  the  Council  of  Vienna  revived 
The  Church  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  decrees  con- 
Oouncil     cerniug  the  Jews.    These  decrees  fos- 

of  1267.  tend  hatred  against  the  Jews,  but 
they  could  not  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  since  the  princes  in  their  monetary  difficulties 
could  not  get  along  without  Jewish  help.  Emperor 
Rudolph,  tlii-  first  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  who 
was  indebted  to  a  Jew  by  the  name  of  Amschel 
Oppeuheimer,  confirmed  in  1277  the  Jews'  statute 
of  Duke  Frederick  the  Belligerent ;  but  a  year  later 
he  declared  the  Jews  ineligible  for  public  otticc,  a 
privilege  which  his  successor,  Duke  Albert,  con- 
firmed to  the 
citizens  of  Vi- 
enna in  1296. 

The  four- 
teenth century 
i  ii  general 
brought  much 
misery  to  the 
Jews  of  Vienna. 
In  1337  outrages 
were  committed 
against  them, 
but  Duke  Albert 
and  the  nobles 
interfered  to 
protect  them 
from  further  in- 
justice. In  rec- 
ognition of  the 
good-will  shown 
by  the  citizens 
of  Vienna  in 
time  of  distress, 
and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  its  con- 
tinuance, the 
Jews  declared, 
in  a  document 
written  in  He- 
brew and  dated 

Vienna.  June  19,  Ptan  of  t»u>  old 

1838,  that  they 

would  lend  to  the  citizens  of  Vienna,  rich  as 
well  as  poor,  a  pound  of  Vienna  heller  at  a  weekly 
interest  of  three  heller.  On  the  following  day 
appeared  the  "Jews'  decree"  of  the  dukes  Albert 
and  Otto,  and  the  endorsement  of  the  Jewish  docu- 
ment ((J.  Wolf,  "(lesch.  der  Juden  in  Wicn,"  p. 
11:  idem,  "Studies  zur  Jubclfeicr  der  Wiener  I'ui- 
versitai."  pp.  170  ft  ttq. ;  Wiener.  I.e.  p.  221). 

The  Jews  of  Vienna  appear  to  have  suffered 
«luring  the  persecutions  consequent  on  the  Black 
Death  (1360),  and  in  1370 1  hey  were  seized,  deprived 
or  their  possessions,  and  expelled  from  the  city 
Hut  in  spite  of  these  persecutions  the  Jews  very  soon 
returned  to  Vienna  and  other  places.  The  dukes 
Albert  and  l>copold,  who  were  Continually  in  I'man 
del  straits,  needed  the  Jews,  as  did  also  their  succes- 
sors. At  their  pleasure  they  *  killed  the  Jews'  let- 
ters," that  is,  they  canceled  the  debts  of  the  burthen 
to  the  Jews,  often  those  of  an  entireeity.    One  of  the 


richest  Jews  of  Vienna,  called  in  the  documents  in- 
differently David  the  Steuzz,  Von  Steuzz,  Steuzzcl, 
or  Steuzzlein  (the  Jew  lieunlein  von  Neuenburg's 
sou),  who  from  1350  to  1386  had  business  relations 
with  the  nobles  and  the  burghers,  often  lent  large 
sums  to  Duke  Albert ;  and  after  ids  (Steuzz's)  death 
his  son  Jonah  entered  upon  his  rights;  only  the  duke 
himself  could  bring  an  action  against  him  (Wiener, 
I.e.  pp.  224  tt  *eq. ;  according  to  Document  No.  169 
[p.  240]  he  should  be  called  "Jonah  the  Steussen" 
instead  of  "Jonah  the  Russian  "). 

In  1421  Duke  Albert  issued  a  decree  that  in  future 
no  Jew  should  be  permitted  to  live  in  Austria;  this 
decree  was  renewed  by  Duke  Ladislaus  iu  14">3 
("  Monumentu  Germauia?,"  xi. 


:  Wertheimer, 
"Die  Juden  in 
Oesterreich,"  i. 
97;Wolf,Gesch., 
pp.   18  et  teq.  ■ 
Wiener,  i.e.  p. 
230;  Joseph  ha- 
Kohen,  "  Emek 
ha-Baka,"  p. 
219;  "Terumat 
ha-Deshen,"  rc- 
sponsa.  No.  241). 
The  houses  of 
the  Jews  who 
had  Urn  burned 
or  expelled  were 
sold    or  given 
away  by  the 
duke,  the  syna- 
gogue at  Tulln 
was  presented  to 
the  convent  of 
St.  Dorothea  in 
Vienna,  and  the 
synagogueat  the 
latter  place  was 
torn  down  and 
the  stones  used 
for  building  a 
university. 
Not  witbstan  d- 
ing  these  perse- 
cutions the  spir- 
itual activity  of  the  Vienna  Jews  was  consider- 
able.   One  of  the  earliest  rabbis  of  Vienna  was 
Isaac  b.  Moses  (called  also  Isaac  "Or  Zarua'," 
after  the  title  of  his  work,  or  simply  Isaac  of  Vi- 
enna).   A  ritual  question  was  addressed  to  him 
in  1240  by  Abigdor  ha  Kohen.  the  son-in-law  of 
the  learned  nnd  rich  Hayyim  b.  Moses  of  Wiencr- 
Neustadt,  who,  together  with  his  brother  Kliezer, 
was  at  the  head  of  (lie  Viennese  rub- 
Early      binate.    Another  rabbi  of  Vienna  was 
Rabbis.     Melr  ha- Levi  ben  Baruch,  who  re- 
stored the  rabbinical  ordination.  His 
son  probably  whs  the  " Judcnmcistcr,"  Baruch  of 
Vienna,  with  whom,  together  with  McYr  b  Baruch, 
wli  ,  died  about  :  100    I  In    dukes  Albert  SI  d  Leo- 
pold came  to  an  agreement  in  regard  to  security 
for  20.000  gulden  (Wiener,  I.e.  p.  22H,  No.  82). 
Abraham  Kiatisner  tilled   the  Vienna  rabbinate; 
the  last  -  named  collected  the  various  synagogal 
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Vienna 


customs  ("  minhagim '"),  ami  was  also  a  money  - 
broker. 

In  spite  of  (he  decree  of  banishment  Jews  still 
remained  in  Vienna.  In  1512 seven  Jewish  families 
■were  living  there,  the  members  of  which  interceded 
for  their  unfortunate  coreligionists  in  Marchegg. 
who  were  in  danger  of  being  burned,  like  those  of 
Bosing  ( Wolf,  Gesch.  pp.  23.  256).  In  1528  Emperor 
Ferdinand  issued  a  decree  "  for  the  Jewish  residents  of 
Austria,  who  are  the  property  of  the  royal  chancel- 
lery, "and  ordered  that  every  Jew  who  came  to  Vienna 
should  immediately  report  to  the  government  office, 
where  he  woidd  receive  a  "  ticket ";  he  must  wear 
the  Jews'  badge,  ft  ring  of  yellow  cloth,  on  his  outer 
garment,  "uncovered  and  unhidden";  and  might 
stop  only  at  the  twohouscssct  apurt  for  Jews.  The 
Jews  of  Vienna  begged  that  their  coreligionists  who 


(Irani  »l,l|«l>l.) 


hud  been  driven  out  of  Prcsburg  in  this  year  might 
be  allowed  to  settle  in  Lower  Austria,  but  Ferdinand 
refused  their  request.  In  1542  Emperor  Ferdinand 
conceded  to  the  Jew  Moses  the  right  to  carry  on  in 
the  country  a  small  business  and  "  trade,"  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  at  the  mint:  and  in  1544  he 
granted  to  the  Jew  Ijizarus,  physician  to  his  chil- 
dren, the  privilege  of  living  wherever  he  chose. 

The  decrees  of  banishment  were  renewed  from 
time  to  time.  A  mandate  of  Jan.  2.  1554,  ordered 
that  the  Jews  should  leave  the  territory  of  Lower 
Austria  at  theendof  six  months;  but  the  period  was 
several  times  prolonged.  The  same  proceedings 
took  place  when  the  decrees  of  banishment  were  re- 
newed in  1567  and  1572.  However,  toward  the  end 
of  1575  the  Jews  were  really  expelled  ;  but  they  did 
not  stay  away  very  long,  for  the  impecuniosity  of  the 
emperors  and  the  interests  of  the  state  often  Inclined 
the  monarchs  to  be  favorably  disposed  toward  them, 
outweighing  religious  hatred  and  the  still  stronger 
jealousy  of  the  non-Jewish  merchants.    Yet  the 


condition  of  the  Jews  was  permanently  insecure, 
for  they  were  without  rights  and  privileges.  When 
those  of  Vienna,  who  numbered  in  all  thirty-one 
families,  were  not  able,  in  1598,  to  pay  the  20.000 
florins  demanded  of  them,  an  order  was  issued, 
Feb.  5,  1600,  that  they  should  leave  Vienna  and 
Austria  within  fourteen  days.  All  obeyed  except 
eleven  families  and  the  physician  Elias  Aluanus 
(Halfon).  the  "Erztney  doctor":  but  all  the  exiles 
soon  returned,  with  others,  to  Vienna  (Wolf,  "Ntu- 
dien."  pp.  178  el  fr?.). 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  improved  under  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  II.  He  renewed  Emperor  Mat- 
thias' decree  that  they  could  be  driven  from  the 
cities  only  with  the  consent  of  the  ruling  emperor; 
he  protected  them  against  force  and  oppression,  and 
expressly  maintained  their  rights,  so  that  the  de- 
cree of  general  expulsion  dated  Jan. 
Under  Fer-  7,  1025,  was  not  carried  out  (Wolf, 
dinand  II.  ~  Die  Juden  I'uter  Ferdinand  II."  In 
"  Jahrbuch  fllr  Gesch.  der  Juden,"  i. 
tlSttteq.).  Those  Jews  whom  the  people  of  Vienna 
desired  to  expel  in  1623  were  assigucd  to  the  district 
of  the  Lower  Worth  as  a  permanent  place  of  resi- 
dence, with  protection  "forever."  A  wall  enclosed 
this  new  Jews'  town,  and  here  tin-  wealthy  ones 
among  them  acquired  houses  and  gardens:  they  had 
their  own  shops,  and  soon  a  laautiful  synagogue 
was  built.  They  paid  000  florins  a  year  in  taxes  to 
the  city,  and.  apart  from  several  imposts,  lO.OtlO 
florins  a  year  into  the  imperial  treasury.  After  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  II.  (1637).  to  whose  widow,  the 
empress  Eleonom,  the  Jewsof  Vienna  were  required 
to  |>ay  2,500  gulden  a  year,  the  burghers  addressed 
a  petition  to  his  successor,  Ferdinand  III.,  asking 
him  "  to  drive  out  a'l  of  the  Jews,  no  one  excepted, 
three  miles  beyond  this  city,  if  not  from  the  whole 
country"  (Wolf.  -Oesch."  der  Juden  in  Wlen," 
pp.  261  ft  »tq.).  The  emperor  would  not  grant 
this  request,  but  satisfied  the  burghers  by  depriv- 
ing the  Jews  of  the  right  to  trade  in  the  inner 
city,  where  the  citizens  had  their  shops.  Free 
entrance  into  the  city  was  henceforth  detded  the 
Jews.  Trembling  for  their  existence,  the  Jews  of 
Vienna  offered  to  assume  a  state  debt  of  8,000  gul- 
den and  to  present  the  emperor  with  15,000  gul- 
den, and  promised  to  trouble  him  no  longer  with 
|  their  disputes. 

In  Vienna,  where,  in  1620,  about  fifty  families 
were  living — among  them  several  court  Jews — the 
community  had  two  synagogues  and  a  cemetery. 
Its  first  rabbi,  mentioned  in  1600,  wns  Abraham 
Flesch,  who  was  followed  by  Isaac  Hayyim  of 
Opatow  (Sept..  1688);  Veit  Munk;  Yom-Tob 
Lipmann  Heller,  of  Nikolsburg;  the  physician 
Leo  Lucerna,  or  Judah  Lob  Ma'or  Katon  (d. 
1635;  built  a  synagogue  at  his  own  expense);  and 
Hayyim  Menahem  Mann.  The  Vienna  rab- 
binate, which  sup|K>rted  higher  Talmudic  schools 
and  philanthropic  institutions,  had  among  its  more 
distinguished  incumbents  R.  Phobus.  who  emi- 
grated to  Palestine  in  1655:  he  was  succeeded  by 
Shabbethai  Sheftel  Hurwitz.  Alxmt  this  time 
Zacharias  Levi,  brother  of  Nathan  Feitel  (d. 
1643).  learned  in  rabbinical  lore,  built  a  third  syna 
gogue.  in  connection  with  a  richly  endowed  Tal 
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nudic  school,  and  Vienna  became  n  renter  of  Jewish 
learning  and  cabalistic  specula! inn.  The  last  rabbi 
of  Vienna  and  of  Lower  Austria  was  Gershon  Ash- 
kenazi,  whose  colleagues  were  Mordecai  Lob 
Oettingen  (the  friend  of  the  Christian  divine  Wa 
gensril)  and  the  preachers  TJri  Lipmann  Hirz 
Koma  and  Enoch  Fronkel. 

The  Jewish  community  nf  Vienna  in  lflOO  num- 
bered about.  Jit  Ml  families,  and  in  spite  of  the  many 
taxes,  assessments,  and  war  duties  was  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  But  troublous  times  were  in  store  for 
ii.  The  hatred  of  the  burghers  Increased  with  their 
Intolerance,  lending  to  difficulties  in  which  the  gov- 


against  them.    The  riots  turned  into  wholesale  loot- 
ing expeditions,  and  the  students  and  the  mob  at- 
tempted to  lite  ibe  ghetto,   The  mtll- 
Riot        tarv  guard  had  to  be  culled  out;  but 
of  1668.    it  was  only  on  the  third  day  of  the  riot 
that  the  emperor  gave  orders  that  no 
itou -Jew  was  to  set  foot  in  the  Jewry.   In  furl  her  evi- 
dence of  the  desirability  of  Imnishing  the  Jews,  they 
were  accused  of  being  ill  secret  communication  w  [til 
the  Swedes.    It  was  finally  decided.  July  26,  IGMi. 
to  expel  a  number  Of  Jews  from  Vienna  and  Lower 
Austria;  1.340  persons  were  affected  by  this  decree 
of  banishment.    In  their  dire  need  the  Jews  of  Vi- 


kxtkmok  ok  ins  Lssrouisnussi  BTVAauuvK,  viEJtaa. 


eminent  had  to  Interfere.  When  in  May,  IflAft.  the 
body  of  a  woman  was  found  in  II  pool  in  the  Jew  i  v. 
the  Jews  were  accused  of  having  murdered  her,  and 
their  lives  were  in  jeopardy,  l.'nfortUiwIcFy  for 
them.  Emperor  Leopold,  who  was  entirely  in  the 
Itttmls  of  the  Jesuits,  niairied  a  Spanish  infanta. 
When  the  crown  prince  died,  in  Jan..  1008,  three 
months  after  his  birih,  the  emperor  and  empress 
formed  the  thought  of  dealing  with  the  Jews  in 
Spanish  fashion.  A  lire  happened  to  break  out  in 
the  newly  built  royal  palace  in  February  of  the 
same  year,  ami  the  populace  accused  the  Jews  of 
Imvitlg  kindled  It,  In  April,  HHSS.  delegate*  of  the 
t'hjf  of  Vienna  appealed  befon-  I  he  emperor,  pray- 
ing him  to  destroy  the  Jews  "root  and  branch1": 
and  before  the  end  of  the  month  outrages  began 


entia  once  more  .sent  a  memoiial  to  the  emperor;  but 
in  vain,  for  the  commission  bail  attributed  to  them 
nil  kinds  of  crimes.  <>n  Monday,  March  1.  lll.o.  a 
solemn  proclamation  was  made  in  all  public  places 
that  "for  the  glory  of  <Sod"  all  Jews  should,  on 
penalty  of  Imprisonment  and  death,  leave  Vienna 
and  I'pperaiid  Lower  Austria  licfoic  Corpus  ( 'hristi 
Ihiy. never  l«»  return.  1 1  try.  Koma  and  the  physi- 
cian of  the  community,  Leo  Winkler,  in  the  name 
of  the  community  made  a  hist  attempt  lei  propitiate 

the  emperor  by  offering  him  ino.non 
Expulsion  II  .rtnsand.  in  addition,  10.000 florins  a 
of  1670.    year.    In  tin'  meantime  the  period 

lixisl  forthecxodiisbail  been  prolonged 
at  tl»'  intercession  of  inllnciitial  persons.  In  July 
the  Jews  began  In  leave,  and  by  Aug.  I  not  one  Jew 
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was  left  in  Vienna.  The  cemetery  in  the  Hossau 
was  protected  by  the  city  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  4.000  florins  ;  the  houses  of  t lie  Jews  liecaine  the 
properly  of  the  city  ;  the  large  new  synagogue  \va9 
turned  into  a  church,  renamed  the  Lcopoldskirehc. 
and  solemnly  consecrated  on  Aug.  IN;  a  Jew's  house 
was  turned  into  the  parsonage.  In  place  of  the  old 
synagogue,  and  out  of  its  ruins,  was  built  a  little 
church — that  of  St.  Margaret,  since  demolished. 
Many  of  the  more  prominent  families  settled  iu  Bcr- 
lin  (I).  Kuiifmaiui.  "Die  Letzle  Vert  reihung  der 
Judcn  aus  Wieii  und  Nicderosicrrcieh,"  Budapest, 
1880;  (;.  Wolf,  "  Die  Juden  in  der  Lcopoldstadt  ha 
17.  Jaurhundert  in  Wien."  Vienna.  1864). 

Vienna  only  too  soon  regretted  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews.  The  deficit  in  the  state  lax  amounted, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  royal  exchequer,  to 
40,00(1  florins  a  year;  the  "  Ijtndstilnilc  "also  reported 
a  loss  of  20,000  rlorinsowing  to  the  departure  of  the 
Jews.    The  cili/ensof  Vienna,  who  hud  undertaken 


her  of  the  imperial  household,  the  second  as  his  as- 
sistant. But  the  hatred  of  the  populace  against  the 
Jews  was  as  bitter  as  it  had  been  before  the  expul- 
sion, leading  to  frequent  riots,  and,  as  in  1705  and 
1710,  to  repeated  demunds  for  their  banishment. 
Gradually  more  families  settled  there:  the  Sehlesing- 
ers;  Marcus  and  Meyer  Hirschcl,  who  contributed 
1.W.000  florins  to  the  "building  fund  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Charles  Borroinco;  the  Arnsteins  und  Eskeles; 
the  Ix'idesdorfers;  Diego  d'Aguilar;  and  many 
others. 

In  17o3  there  were  700  Jews  in  Vienna,  who  paid 
a  yearly  toleration  tax  amounting  to  14. U00  gulden. 

The  plan,  proposed  repeatedly,  tocon- 
•4  Jews'     line  the  Jew  s  to  a  ghetto  was  not 
Decree,"    carried  out;  but  they  were  huddled 
1764,      together  in  houses  in  certain  streets, 
only  a  few  court  Jews  being  permitted 
to  live  among  Christians.    The  precarious  position 
of  the  Jews  was  in  a  way  improved  by  the  "Jews' 
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to  pay  the  yearly  Jews'  tax  of  14.000  florins,  could 
hardly  pay  their  own  taxes.  At  a  conference  held 
in  Wisehnw.  Moravia,  Sept.  20,  1(573,  between  rep- 
resentatives of  tin-  government  and  of  the  Jews  it 
was  agreed  that  880  Jewish  families  might  return  to 
Vienna  ami  occupy  fifty  business  plat  es  in  (he  inner 
city  (ill  payment,  of  ;t0fl,(HN»  florins  and  the  former 
yearly  tax  of  10.000  florins.  In  view  of  the  hope- 
lessly depleted  treasury,  the  royal  exchequer  consid- 
ered IbisofTera  "  remarkable  piece  of  good  fortune." 
and  on  Feb.  i«;r,,  the  agreement  was  ratified; 
soon  thereafter  several  Jews  returned  to  Vienna. 
Samson  Wcrtheinier.  who,  with  his  partner  Samuel 
OPPKXIIKIMEH,  IiimI  rendered  important  services  to  the 
state,  returned  to  the  cily  iu  1684.  the  tirst  a,s  a  mem- 


decree" of  May  fi,  1764,  which  permitted  any  Jew 
who  could  prove  that  he  possessed  a  certain  sum  of 
ready  money  and  "acceptable"  papers,  or  that  lie 
had  established  a  factory,  etc..  to  live  in  Vienna. 
According  to  this  decree  no  Jew  could  buy  n  house; 
a  married  Jew  had  to  let  his  beard  grow,  that  he 
might  he  readily  distinguished ;  and  no  synagogue 
or  other  place  for  common  worship  was  permitted. 
The  empress  Maria  Theresa,  w  ho  in  Der  unbounded 
hatred  of  the  Jews  could  conceive  of  "no  greater 
pest  for  the  slate  than  this  nation."  was  always  con- 
sidering how  to  "diminish  the  Jews;  by  no  means 
to  increase  them." 

Emperor  Joseph  II.  also  did  not  wish  to  favor  tho 
Jews  or  increase  their  iiiiiiiIkts  iu  his  dominions; 
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but  lie  was  at  least  the  first  Austrian  ruler  to  recog- 
nize lira  Jew  as  a  human  being.  The  much-praised 
Edict  of  Toleration,  published  Jan.  2.  1782,  per- 
mitted the  Jews  to  Irani  all  kinds  of  trades  (with- 
out, however,  granting  the  right  to  hold  a  master's 
certificate)  and  to  lend  money  on  real  estate,  though 

they  were  not  permitted  to  acquire 
Under  any.  The  tolerated  Jew — that  is,  the 
Joseph  II.  one  who  paid  protection  or  toleration 

money — could  live  with  his  family 
wherever  he  chose  in  Vienna.  Foreign  Jews  could 
sell  their  goods  at  the  fairs,  but  could  remain  in  Vi- 
enna no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  finish  their 


Jews  and  Jewesses  in  Vienna  who  were  held  in  high 
esteem  for  their  culture  and  wealth.  The  salonB  of 
Fanny  von  Aunstkin,  wife  of  the  hanker  Nathan 
von  Arnstein.  and  of  her  sister  Cecilia  Von  Eskeles, 
wife  of  Deruhuid  von  Eskei.es,  were  at  the  time  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  hi  tended  hy  princes  and 
nobles,  statesmen  nnd  high  civic  dignitaries,  scholars 
and  artists.  After  several  unsuccessful  petitions,  the 
Jews  of  Vienna  were  allowed,  in  1811.  to  tit  up  a 
u  Betstubc  ■  (room  for  prayers)  in  a  house  they  had 
bought  on  the  old  Denipflngerhof ;  twelve  years 
later  a  synagogue  was  built,  due  to  the  efforts  of  M. 
L.  Bicdermnnn,  I.  L.  von  Hoffmnnnsthul,  Joseph 
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business.  All  laws  compelling  differentiation  in  at- 
tire, ns  well  as  the  prohibition  against  Visiting  public 
places  of  amusement,  were  repealed.  The  sixty-five 
families  living  in  Vienna  in  17N4  were  not  allowed 
tn  form  a  congregation  or  to  have  a  synagogue.  In 
Vicuna,  there  were  established  at  that  time  a  Jewish 
physician  (Samuel  It.  Oppcnlieimcr),  a  Jewish  law- 
yer A.  Joel i.  nnd  a  Jewish  dramatist  (David  Bene- 
dict A  rnsteinci).  In  1THM  Emperor  Joseph  decreed 
that  the  Jews  were  liable  to  military  service,  exempt- 
ing only  those  of  Vienna  who  were  "  protected," 

Under  Leopold  1 1  the  status  of  the  Jews  re- 
mained  the  sainc.  He  instituted  the  "CoHcclen- 
taxe."  a  toll  levied  upon  every  Jew  who  went  to 
Vienna.  In  spite  of  the  harsh  conditions  under  which 
they  were  compelled  to  live,  there  were  even  then 


von  Wcrthciiiisiein.  and  others,  nnd  Isaac  N.  Mann- 
IIBntEH  w  as  called  as  preacher  nnd  teacher  of  relig- 
ion, and  Salomon  Sti.y.Kit  as  cantor.  The  Jews  of 
Vienna  now  possessed  a  synagogue,  a  hospital  which 
had  been  lilted  up  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a 
srln i-.]  of  religion:  the  teachers  in  the  last-named 
were  Manuheimer.  J.  L.  SaaixiiPt/,  Leopold  Breu- 
er,  and  Gannon  Wolf. 

The  number  of  tolerated  families  Increased  from 
year  to  year;  in  1820  there  wen-  185 
Statistics,  families,  and  107  in  1847:  in  1848  there 
were  4,000  Jews  in  the  city.  The  con- 
gregation of  Vienna  luiili  in  1N.V5  a  second  syna- 
gogue, calling  Adolf  Jki.i.inek  and  later  Moriu 
UTokmann  as  preachers. 

The  restrictions  placed  upon  the  Jews  in  Vienna 
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continued  under  Emperor  Ferdinand.  In  1846.  the 
year  in  which  the  medieval  Oath  More  Jl'DATCO  was 
repealed,  tbe  repreecu tatl vea  of  the  community  of 
Vicuna  sent  a  petition  to  the  emperor  praying  for  a 
betterment  of  their  condition:  this  petition  "M  in- 
dorsed liy  the  magistracy  and  tin-  government,  but 
it  was  not  acted  upon.  Then  came  the  Vienna  rev- 
olution of  March,  18-18,  during  w  kich  the  resolute 
Adolf  Fisciihof  distinguished  himself.  Tlic  consti- 
tution of  March  4,  1840,  which  recognized  Hie  equal 
rightsof  all citizens,  regardless  of  erred,  wax  repealed 


ministered  by n board  of  thirty  -six  members,  elected 
by  taxpayers.  The  expenses  are  defrayed  by  as- 
sessments and  fees.  The  assessments  are  levied  ou 
each  Jew  according  to  Ins  means,  the  lowest  sum 
iM-iiig  10  kronen  (!*2),  and  the  highest,  according 
to  statute.  12,000  kronen,  although  occasionally  this 
is  voluntarily  exceeded  by  individual  members  of 
the  community.  In  IMS  communal  luxes  to  the 
amount  of  1,058.800  kronen  were  paid  by  16,735 
members. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  community  for  1003 


Jewish  Bui*1  DaraAVAQI,  Viknna. 

<Fnm»  s  p«tfrfqKrft|.tL.) 


Dec.  81,  1851.  On  Jan.  18.  1860.  the  Jews  of  Lower 
Austria  were  permitted  to  acquire  real  estate. 

ftini.lomtftPtiT :  J.  Wwlhrtmer.  Dif  Juitrn  In  OtMtrrtMt, 
t  i»K.  Mlpate,  IWf  i  l».  Kuiifinnnn.  On-  l.rtilr  Vrr1rritiu»\j 
ilr  rjwli  it  mi"  ll'iVii  »»</  .YitifnTiWf  mirli.  Bitila|N*t.  ISXI»: 
Q,  Wolf.  IHr  J  mil  ii  in  (hfh  ni  iili,  III  iHt  Yi'ihrr  Ihnlit- 
r>  irli-l'iiitnrnn,  vol.  V tt„  Vienna.  IKK1:  idem,  hit  J  mini  in 
tic r  U  >t»M*Uult  im  17.  JnhrhutuU t1  in  Wini.  il>.  lHM; 
Idem,  JudcntaMfen  in  ttctrrrtirh.  ih.  inm-.  htmn,  Gteacft. 
tier  Jutlrn  in  ll'iVii.  lb.  1ST>5 ;  Hlem.  Hi*t»ri»chc  Xnlizrn. 
In  AUa.  ZfU.  tU*  Jml.  IHOI.  vol.  xxill.:  Mm,  Xm  Qttch. 
drr  EinmirrfjwiHna  <1rr  Jwtrn  in  llrflfrrtirh.  In  JIMinrhr* 
Utrniturltlatt.  Is77.  vol.  vll.:  Iilem.  Zio  «.'<  «i  h.  >/<  r  .Unit  n 
til  H'l»n.  In  Jahrh.  fl)r  hnitlitin.  pp.  T-i  rl  Vienna. 
IHH0;  Mem,  Iktu  Humttiljillirioe  Jtiliililiini  lUr  l*rntllli. 
nrhrn  (_  nit  um\i>  im  imle  in  Win,,  |>|>.  1:C  it  »»</•.  vii  nmi, 
IStH. 

j.  M.  K. 

 Present  Conditions  :  The  Jewish  population 

of  Vienna  is  organized,  in  nccordaucc  with  the  law 
of  1800,  in  one  Community,  which  embraces  in  its 
territory  the  municipal  district  of  Vienna.    It  is  nd- 


nmountcd  to  '2.248.440  kronen,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures to2.14?,506krouen,  the  latter  being  item- 
ized as  follows: 

Knmon. 

Svnanri(rue* ami  ritual  institutions   4IB.WJH 

K.  lnn..u>  imariirlion  «u<l  wbuols   »n >„•.-. 

>l<«|>IUil   301,731 

atawimnie   i  ».'..;)<'• 

rWritiHi  usual 

CMMWjf  mid  burials  ,tE.:JtU 

Auuiliilrirullim  nml  nilstfllaneuua   44H,I:» 

The  rcconla  of  Jewish  births,  marriages,  an(|  bur- 
ials in  Vienna  are  kept  by  the  community.  In  1000, 
the  dale  of  the  latest  census,  there  were  146,026  Jews 
in  the  city;  and  their  increase  in  the  course  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  w  ell  as  I  heir  numerical  rela- 
tion to  the  total  population,  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 
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Total 
Population. 

Jew  lull  Population. 

Number. 

PercenUute 
to  Total. 

232,000 

317.000 

476.UM 

725,680 

1.363.548 
1.074,867 

1.3U0 
1.6411 
15.00U 

40,300 

72.WO 
11  MM 

I4«,aai 

0.5 
0.5 

3.ao 

6.60 

10.00 
8. SO 
f.77 

Tlie  most  important  growth  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation, according  to  this  table,  was  lictween  the  years 
1880 and  1856,  anil  between  1880 and  1890,  the  former 
being  explained  by  the  repeal,  in  1848,  of  the  law 
restricting  Jewish  residence  in  the  city,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  the  annexation  of  suburban  communities  to 
the  city.  While  the  first  of  these  extraordinary  in- 
creases in  number  marks  an  actual  rise  in  percentage, 
the  second  la  a  decrease  in  tins  respect,  since  the 
proportion  of  Jews  in  the  nine  incorporated  suburbs 
was  far  lower  than  in  the  ten  old  districts. 

The  following  table  gives  the  annual  number  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  among  the  Jews  in 
comparison  with  those  among  the  total  population 
of  Vienna  according  to  the  average  of  receut  years: 


Total  Population. 

Jewish  PopulaUon. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

■MHO 

3.43 

3,301) 

s.:w 

MJjOO 

MB 

S50 

0.80 

33,000 

2.U6 

1.900 

IM 

It  is  clear  from  this  table  that  the  increase  in  the 
Jewish  population  is  relatively  less  than  among  the 
other  inhabitants,  although  a  hopeful  feature  is  the 
small  proportion  of  deaths,  which  may  be  due  to 
a  more  rational  mode  of  life  among  the  Jews.  A 
proof  of  their  unfavorable  political  situation  in 
Austria  is  afforded  by  the  large  number  of  conver- 
sions to  Christianity,  which  amounted  to  559  in 
1000.  and  617  in  1904.  The  community  provides 
for  daily  public  worship  in  five  synagogues  erected 
and  maintained  by  it.  In  addition  to 
these  synagogues,  Vienna  contains  a 
large  number  of  synagogal  associations, 
which  have  their  own  places  of  worship 
and  are  subventioned  in  great  part  by  the  commu- 
nity. On  the  high  festivals  temporary  synagogues 
are  opened  to  meet  the  extra  demands.  The  perma- 
nent synagogues  of  Vienna  provide  accommodations 
for  about  7,000  men  nud  5,600  women. 

The  liturgy  used  in  the  synagogues  of  the  com- 
munity, and  in  the  majority  of  those  associations  men- 
tioned above,  is  that  introduced  by  I.  N.  Mannhki- 
mkr  and  Salomon  Si'i.ZKK;  but  in  the  Grosse  Schlff- 
gasse  ('Adat  Yisrael)  synagogue,  anil  in  almost 
all  the  smaller  ones,  the  old  ritual  is  followed,  and 
in  the  place  of  worship  of  the  Turkish  Jews  (in  the 
second  district,  Zirkusgasse).  who  form  a  community 
of  their  own,  the  Sephardic  ritual  is  adhered  to.  The 
shchitah  and  the  sale  of  kasher  meat  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  rabbinate  of  the  community  of 
Vienna,  and  in  some  stalls  the  sales  are  made  under 


the  specinl  control  of  the  Orthodox  community 
•Adat  Yisrael.    There  is  also  a  mikweh. 

Religious  instruction  forms  a  part  of  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  public  schools  of  the  lower  and  inter- 
mediate grades;  the  community  provides  for  it 
entirely  in  the  primary  schools,  while  in  the  gym- 
nasiums and  real-schools,  where  the  teachers  are 
appointed  and  salaried  by  the  state,  it  is  supervised 
by  inspectors  commissioned  by  the  community.  In 
the  primary  schools  the  expenses  of  tins  instruction 
arc  lwrne  by  the  community,  with  the  aid  of  a  fund 
contributed  by  the  state  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
although  this  covers  only  n  small  part  of  the  actual 
disbursements:  but  in  the  secondary  schools  the  en- 
tire expense  of  religious  instruction  falls  on  the 
state.  Two  hours  weekly  are  allotted  to  this  in- 
struction in  the  curriculum,  but  the  community 
maintains  or  subventions  Hebrew  schools  for  those 
who  desire  to  acquire  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  Bible  and  Talmud,  while  the  large  and  valuable 
library  of  the  Jewish  community  affords  a  wealth  of 
material  for  students.  The  public  schools  of  Vienna 
arc  non-sectarian,  but  the  ruling  majority  have  en- 
deavored, partly  with  success,  to  enforce  a  sectarian 
division  by  evading  the  existing  laws. 

The  chief  institutions  of  Jewish  leartdng  in  Vi- 
enna are  as  follows:  (1)  the  Isuaki.itihch-Tiieo- 
mxhsciik  Lkiikanstalt,  founded  in  1893  by  the 
society  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
Jewish  theological  institute  in  Vienna ; 
Educa-     (2)  the  Talmud  Torah,  founded  in 
tional      1854,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
In«ti-      240 ;  (3)  the  general  Austro-Jcwish  in- 
tutiona.    stitute  for  deaf-mutes,  founded  in  1853, 
with  an  average  of  92  pupils  and  an 
annual  expenditure  of  about  108,000  kronen ;  (4)  the 
Jewish  institute  for  the  blind,  founded  in  1870,  with 
an  average  of  60  pupils,  and  nn  annual  expenditure 
of  about  75,000  kronen ;  and  (5)  the  Jewish  kinder- 
garten, founded  in  1843,  with  an  average  of  330 
children,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  15,000 
kronen.  In  1900a  Jewish  atheneum  was  established, 
in  which  evening  lectures  on  various  subjecls  are 
given  to  large  Jewish  audiences,  composed  especially 
of  the  poorer  classes.   Vienna  is  also  the  home  office 
of  the  Baron  de  Hirseh  fund  for  the  promotion  of 
popular  education  in  Galicia  and  Bukowiua  and 
the  seat  of  the  Zionist  Actions  Coniit6. 

The  number  of  Jewish  pupils  in  the  various 
classes  of  schools  as  compared  wit  h  the  total  number 
is  given  in  the  following  table  (p.  438),  whoso 
figures  are  cited  parti}'  according  to  the  averages 
of  recent  years,  and  partly  on  the  basis  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  school-year  1901-2.  These  figures  arc 
especially  noteworthy  when  the  percentage  of  Jew- 
ish inhabitants  to  the  total  population  (8.8)  is  borne 
in  mind. 

Vienna's  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  Russia  and 
Rumania,  the  great  centers  of  Jewish  emigration, 
has  resulted  in  large  accretions  of  impoverished  for- 
eign Jews;  and  the  increased  destitution  of  the  na- 
tive Israelites,  due  to  anti-Semitic  agitation,  ren- 
ders It  readily  intelligible  that,  despite  the  liberality 
of  their  more  wealthy  coreligionists  and  despite  the 
existence  of  numerous  societies  and  foundations, 
poverty  is  prevalent  among  the  Viennese  Jews.  This 
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Clas»  of  School. 
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Is  intensified  by  an  unfortunate  division  of  forces 
among  individual  associations. 


throne;  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  is  about  145,000 
kronen  annually. 

The  following  are  devoted  exclusively  to  thecare 
of  the  poor:  the  asylum  for  orphan  girls  (60 inmates; 
annual  expenditure  about  40,000  kronen);  the  Lea 
Merorea  asylum  for  orphan  girls  (50  inmate*;  opened 
in  1904) ;  the  Baron  Springer  asylum  for  orphan  boys 
(founded  1890;50  inmates);  the  employment  bureau 
for  girls  (accommodations  for  189)  and  the  employ- 
ment bureau  for  boys  (accommodations  for  36),  both 
institutions  maintained  by  the  Theresien  Krcuzer 
Verein;  the  employment  bureau  for  female  appren- 
tices (accommodations  for  30),  maintained  by  the 
Lcopoldstadt  Ladies' Club;  the  home  for  mule  appren- 
tices, maintained  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Handicrafts  Among  the  Native  Jews.  Various 
forms  of  charitable  work  are  also  carried  on  by  a 
large  number  of  Jewish  societies,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  given  in  I  lie  table  on  page  439. 


'ART  Or  UU>  IKMETKRV  AT  VltNSA. 


The  community  maintains  a  number  of  charities. 
A  hospital  was  founded  by  the  Vienna  branch  of 
the  house  of  Rothschild,  with  ITOImhIs 
Benevolent  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  about 
Insti-       300,000  kronen;  it  has  recently  been 
tutions.     endowed  by  Karon  Nathaniel  Roths- 
child with  2.0i>0.000  kronen  to  render 
all  its  space  available.    A  home  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, with  248  beds,  was  founded  in  honor  of  the  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  emperor's  accession  to  the 


Vienna  is  the  seat  of  the  following  societies, 
which  deserve  mention  here,  although  their  sphere 
of  activity  is  not  restricted  to  this  city,  or  else  is 
m>t  routined  to  philanthropic  objects:  the  Iskak- 
i.rnsciiK  Ali.ianz  (founded  1872);  the  Oestkk- 
itKicitiHcii-IsuAKi.tTisciiK  1'nion  (founded  1885);  the 
AllgcHicinc  Oeslcrreichisch-Israclitischc  Hund:  the 
Association  for  the  Aid  of  the  Needy  Jewish  Popu- 
lation of  Galicia:  and  the  Baroness  Hirscli  Founda- 
tion for  the  Assistance  of  Boys  and  Girls  in  Austria. 
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An  important  factor  in  the  cure  of  the  Jewish  poor 
in  Vienna  ia  formed  by  the  foundations,  controlled, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  community.    The  total 

capital  of  thin  class  of  fundtamounta  in  round  num- 
bers to  8.500.000  kronen,  although  these  figures  in- 
clude a  number  of  foiin<lations  which  arc  not  benev- 
olent, such  as  bequests  for  the  cure  of  graves  ami 
for  memorial  services. 

The  community  provides  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  cemetery,  as  well  as  for  tint  preservation  of  the 
older  cemeteries.  In  (he  Zentralfricdhof  (communal 
•cemetery)  a  portion  is  reserved  especially  for  the 
Jews.  Every  Jew  receives  a  separate  grave, 
whether  it  is  paid  for  or  not.  although  nearly  70  per 
cent  of  all  burials  in  Vienna  are  free.  Two  old 
cemeteries,  now  disused,  exist  in  Vienna,  one  in  the 
Seegassc,  closed  about  1783.  and  the  Wflhringer 
graveyard,  closed  in  1879. 

BmUMRAFirr  I  Hlrkmann.  Wien  On  yrunzrhiittn  Jahr- 
humUm  Um  about  tea  t  nnnnaUof  the  city  of  Vienna,  and  tne 
report*  of  the  ••omninnlly  and  of  Individual  soeietlea. 
D.  T.  L. 

VIENNE  :  Town  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Daupbiiie.  France.  Jews  dwelt  there  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century  (Gross,  "Gallia  Jutiaica,"  p.  191). 
They  lived  in  a  special  quarter,  still  (1905)  called 
"the  Jew rv,"  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  a 
beautiful  synagogue  (t  armoly.  "  Itineraires."  p.  187). 

The  following  were  the  most  noted  scholars  of 
Vienne:  the  tosalist  Tobiah  ben  Elijah,  author  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  ami  of  liturgical 
poems  (Z tin/.,  "Z.  G."  pp.  58.  97;  idtm,"  Litcratur- 
geschichte."  p.  303 i ;  Abndiam  ben  Ephraim,  u  pupil 
of  Tobiah  and  author  of  a  work  on  casuistic* ;  Yakar 
of  Vienne.  called  also  "Yakar  Inn  Moses"  of  Bur 
gundy  (Vienne  was  for  a  lime  the  capital  of  Bur- 
gundy), who  composed  posekim  (legal  decisions), 
fragments  of  which  are  still  extant  (Gross.  I.e.  p. 
198). 

Ill  w  FU mi  :  (Jroaa.  OallUx  Judaita.  pp.  I9I-194. 

o.  8.  K. 

VILLEFRANCHE  or  (VILLAFRANCA): 

Tow  n  in  the  mountain  district  of  the  department  of 
Kousilltm,  France:  belonged  formerly  to  Aragon. 
It  was  founded  in  1095,  and  had  a  Jewish  popula- 
tion as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
among  the  first  settlers  being  Jews   from  Pro- 


vence. In  1274  the  small  community  was  granted 
permission  to  layout  a  cemetery;  ami  in  1323  it  was 
allowed  to  rebuild  its  synagogue,  which  had  been 
destroyed  about  seven  years  previously.  The  edifice 
was  presented  in  1392  to  the  settlement  of  Monte  de 
Pacht. 

Villefranche.  now  called  Vilterranchc  de  Conflu- 
ent, was  the  birthplace  of  Levi  iskn  ABRAHAM,  It 
should  not  be  confounded  with  Villafranca  de 
P&nades  in  Catalonia,  nor  with  Villafranca  in 
Navarre,  both  of  which  towns  had  Jewish  commu- 
nities, the  latter  until  1498. 

BlIUMMUPHl :  Yanjruaa,  AnliaiiMtulrttU  .Vni  nrTn.lil.258: 
tinna,  dallia  Judmca.  p.  H»:  It.  K.  J.  xvi.  IS4:  KJ.«.  Hut. 
H  U.  I«3;  Jacob*.  Source.  Noa.  147,  ML  flUO,  1710. 
J.  M.  K. 

VINE.    See  Grape. 

VINEGAR:  In  the  Biblical  period  vinegar  was 
prepared  either  from  wine  or  from  cider,  the  former 
variety  being  termed  "home?  yayln,"  and  the  latier 
"home?  shekar."  It  was  used  to  moisten  the  Hat 
loaves  of  the  harvesters,  and  was  also  drunk  when 
mixed  with  water,  although  thirst  could  not  be 
quenched  with  it  alone. 

Since  Jewish  wine  was  not  allowed  to  ferment, 
being  intemled  for  the  altar,  uud  therefore  Ising 
necessarily  clean  Lcvitically,  vinegar,  which  in  Tal- 
mudic  times  was  called  also  "the  son  of  wine,"  was 
obtained  from  the  lees  or  by  the  addition  of  barley 
to  tht!  wine  or  cider.  The  alteration  usually  re- 
quired only  three  days,  anil  the  smell  changed  before 
the  tasle,  although  some  wines  were,  particularly 
liable  to  change.  Though  vinegar  could  become 
wine  only  by  a  miracle,  the  price  of  the  former 
equaled  that  of  the  latter,  and  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  one  depressed  the  rate  for  the  oilier. 

The  chief  varieties  of  vinegar  were  wiue-viin-gar 
anil  cider-vinegar,  vinegar  of  late  grapes,  vinegar 
changed  by  barley,  and  soured  vinegar.  Pickles 
and  meat  were  preserved  in  vinegar,  and  lettuce 
was  dipped  into  it,  while  "The  bitterer  the  salad  of 
endives,  the  stronger  must  be  the  vinegar"  was  a 
Palestinian  proverb.  Vinegar  was  used  with  asafet- 
ida,  the  favorite  condiment  of  autiquity  and  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  effect  of  vinegar  was  astringent,  but  it  was 
also  used  frequently  because  of  its  soothiug  and 
cooling  effects.  Medicinally,  it  might  be  employed 
for  dandruff,  and  even  for  dressing  wounds,  while 
it  was  used  as  a  gargle  for  toothache.  Olives  were 
sprinkled  with  vinegar  to  free  them  from  their  pits; 
it  was  used  also  in  dyeing,  and  in  adulterating  nil. 
In  view  of  the  liability  of  wine  to  change,  barrels 
containing  10  per  cent  of  vinegar  were  deemed  lit 
for  purchase,  but  the  dealer  was  responsible  for  a 
limited  period  only,  except  in  the  case  of  wine  for 
the  Temple,  for  which  he  was  liable  until  the  wine 
was  used.  The  Halakah  considered  the  question 
whether  wine  and  vinegar  were  to  be  considered  as 
one,  and  forbade  the  use  of  the  vinegar  of  Gentiles, 
siuce  it  was  prepared  from  forbidden  wine.  The 
question  was  raised  whether  wine  which  had  turned 
to  vinegar  became  subject  to  the  prohibition  when 
touched  by  a  Geutile.  On  account  of  its  calming 
effect  vinegar  was  forbidden  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
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mcnt ;  unci  the  prohibition  of  vinegar  in  the  cose  of 
Xa/.arites  was  fully  discussed  in  the  Halakuh. 

The  passage  in  which  Huth  w  as  hidden  to  dip  her 
bread  into  vinegar  (Huth  ii.  14)  was  interpreted  by 
the  Haggadah  us  referring  to  Mauassch,  one  of  her 
descendants,  whose  deeds  were  sharp  as  vinegar. 
Among  the  proverbs  concerning  vinegar,  iu  addition 
to  Prov.  x.  20  and  xxv.  20,  were  the  following: 
"Mayest  thou  liave  neither  vinegur  nor  salt  in 
thy  house!"  and  "Much  vinegar  makes  the  wine 
cheap." 

e.  <;.  it.  I.  Lo. 

VINEYARDS.    See  Grape. 

VINNITSA  ( VINITZA ) :  Russian  town  in  the 
government  of  Podolia ;  situated  on  the  banks  of  (he 
Bug.  Vinnitsa  was  founded  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury on  the  left  lwink  of  the  Bug,  and  was  protected 
by  twoeastles.  The  town  suffered  much  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Tatars  and  the  Cossacks.  Jews  lived 
probably  in  Vinnitsa  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
1532  is  the  date  of  the  first  documentary  mention  of 
them.  In  that  year  the  local  Jews  carried  on  exten- 
sive business  operations  as  cattle-drovers,  and  one 
of  them,  .Michael  of  Vinnitsa,  paid  customs  duties  on 
a  single  drove  of  2,000  head  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  a  Jew  (name  not  given) 
who  in  15.i3  held  the  lease  of  the  local  customs 
duties.  In  1010  there  were  only  fifty  Jews  in  Vin 
nitsu  who  paid  taxes  on  their  houses.  During  the 
Cossacks'  UriUBixn  the  town  was  taken  and  pil- 
laged by  Chmielnieki's  followers  and  its  Jewish  in- 
habitants were  massacred.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Po- 
lish troops,  and  then  fell  again  under  the  powerof  the 
Cossacks  and  Tutars,  ehunging  bauds  several  times. 
It  suffered  severely  from  the  Haiuamackb  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  protecting  castles  had  by 
that  time  disappeared,  and  the  inhabitants,  both 
Catholics  and  Jews,  sought  refuge  iu  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege founded  by  Ladislaus  in  1049.  In  1774  Vin- 
nitsa was  temporarily  occupied  by  the  Turks,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  al- 
most entirely  ruined. 

Vinnitsa  bad  23,.r>91  inhabitants  in  1H7H,  of  whom 
18.7-V)  were  Jews.  The  town  was  then  an  indus- 
trial center  of  some  significance,  possessing  sixteen 
factories  and  other  industrial  establishments.  Nine 
fairs  were  held  there  annually,  though  with  but  a 
limited  volume  of  trade.  The  Jewish  community 
possessed  thirteen  synagogues  and  houses  of  prnyer, 
n  Jewish  two-class  school,  and  a  Jewish  hospital. 
Most  of  the  important  distilleries  (an  ancient  indus- 
try, to  which  the  town  owe  s  its  name)  were  owned 
by  Jews.  By  1K79  the  population  of  Vinnitsa  had 
grown  to  2K,9ft-"i,  including  more  than  15.000  Jews. 
The  town  had  iu  that  year  twenty-nine  industrial 
establishments,  and  (he  Jewish  community  had  added 
a  Talmud  Torah  to  its  other  communal  institutions. 

On  April  3  (Old  Style  16),  1905,  the  Jewish  stores 
In  the  market  place  in  Vinnitsa  were  demolished  by  a 
drunken  mob  composed  partly  of  reservists;  several 
JeWa  caught  on  the  streets  were  severely  beaten. 
The  conflict  attracted  the  attention  of  a  number  of 
Jews  organized  for  self-defense,  who  succcssfully 
repellcd  the  assailants.    Five  soldiers  and  live  Jews 


were  injured.  Order  was  restored  by  the  police  Mid 
the  military. 

Hibmograi-iiy  :  KuUiM»iirtlirlit*lii  SUmtr:  litMiaua  Ent- 
zikU>i>r<liti;  Humhi-YrrrrMi  Arkhiv;  Ifrorttu  '  Airf- 
ftM;  \'<mktu»l.  No.  IS,  p.  ». 

ii.  n.  J.  G,  L. 

VIOL  (i>3J.  lit.  -skin"):  Musical  instrument; 
next  to  the  "  kinnor,"  it  was  the  one  most  used  by 
the  Israelites.  The  Old  Testament  furnishes  no  de- 
scription of  it.  and  resort  must  therefore  be  had  to 
conjectures  regarding  it.  The  viol  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  santir  (corresponding  to  the 
'•pesantcr"  [—  tlv'/.Tr/iuov]  of  Dan.  iii.  5),  an  instru- 
ment which  is  in  use  among  the  Arabs  at  the  present 
time.  The  santir  consists  of  a  low,  oblong  box  with  a 
Hat  bottom  and  a  somewhat  convex  sounding-board, 
over  which  the  strings  are  stretched.  The  player 
sits  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  low  stool,  and  holds  the 
viol  iu  his  lap. 

A  similar  instrument  is  represented  in  a  picture 
found  in  the  palace  of  Kuyunjik,  which  shows  a  band 
of  musicians,  both  men  and  women,  who  are  fol- 
lowed by  other  women  singing  or  beating  time  with 
their  hands  as  they  go  to  greet  the  returning  con- 
queror, Assurbanipal.  One  of  these  musicians,  w  itn 
a  plectrum  in  Ins  right  hand,  plays  an  instrument 
consisting  of  a  hollow  box  with  strings  stretched 
over  it.  Whether  the  left  hand  likewise  plucks  the 
strings  (as  is  most  probable),  or  presses  them  down 
to  gain  the  desired  pitch,  is  not  clear.  The  name 
"  nebel  "  would  be  very  appropriate  for  such  an  in- 
strument, with  reference  either  to  the  convex  shape 
of  the  sounding  board,  or  to  the  fact  that  (hi- sound- 
ing-board consisted  of  animal  membrane.  The  term 
"pi  ha-nebel "  iu  Amos  vi.  5  would  suggest  the 
opening  in  the  sounding-board  across  which  the 
strings  are  stretched.  Riehm.  however,  prefers  to 
associate  thisterm  with  the  portable,  many-stringed 
harp  which  is  represented,  on  the  picture  at  Kuyun- 
jik, as  having  its  sounding-box  placed  on  the  broad, 
upward-slanting  upper  portion  of  the  frame.  Yet 
Riehm  himself  point*  out  that  the  shape  of  the 
Jewish  nebel  must  have  been  somewhat  different ; 
for  Udder  any  other  hypothesis  the  name  of  this  in- 
strument becomes  inexplicable,  How  many  strings 
("minnim")  the  instrument  generally  hud  is  un- 
known. The  "  nebel  'nsor  "  mentioned  in  Ps.  xxxiii. 
2  was  probably  different  from  the  ordinary  neln*!; 
otherwise  the  additional  wold  "'nsor"is  superflu- 
ous. The  instrument  of  later  times  is  known  to 
have  had  twelve  strings  (comp.  Josephus,  "Ant." 
vii.  12,  §  3). 

k.  O,  ii.  W.  N. 

VIPER.    See  Serpent. 

VIRGINIA  :  One  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states 
rind  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states  of  t he  United 
States  of  America;  Receded  from  the  Union  April  17, 
lHfll ;  readmitted  1S70.  As  early  as  1024  the  names 
of  Ellas  Lugardo,  Joseph  Moist-,  and  Rebecca  Isauckc 
are  found  in  the  "Musters  of  the  Inhabitant*  of 
Virginia."  In  1658  one  Seignor  Moses  Nehemiah  is 
mentioned  as  a  party  to  a  lawsuit  ("  Pub],  Am.  Jew-. 
Hist.  Sue.,"  xi.  70).  It  is  probable  that  a  number 
of  Jews  from  Maryland  removed  to  Richmond  at  ut: 
early  date. 
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Nothing  further  i9  heard  of  Virginia  Jews  till 
1754,  when  Michael  Franks  anil  Jacob  Mycr  ac- 
companied Washington  in  his  expedition  across  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  and  received  a  reward  for 
their  gallant  services  in  the  campaign.  In  the  list 
t if  Virginians  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army 
in  the  capacity  of  oflicers  occurs  the  name  of  Isaac 
Israel,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Eighth  Virginia  Regiment. 
The  Congregation  Beth-Shalom  of  Richmond,  the 
oldest  congregation  in  the  state,  was  in  existence 
prior  to  1790.  in  which  year  it  joined  with  the  con- 
gregations of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Charles- 
ton in  addressing  a  letter  to  President  Washington. 
See  Richmond. 

Virginia  has  the  following  Jewish  communities: 
Alexandria  (Congregation  Beth-El, -founded  June 
8,  1878;  a  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  and  a  ceme- 
tery). Berkley  (a  congregation  nnd  a  religious 
school). 'Charlottesville (Congregation  Beth  Israel. 
Moses  Lctcrman  l>cing  prayer-leader;  and  a  ceme- 
tery). Clifton  Forge  (a  congregation  holding  holy- 
day  services).  Danville  (Congregation  Beth  Sho- 
lom).  East  Radford  (congregation).  Fredericks- 
burg (Hebrew  Aid  Society,  founded  about  1880; 
has  twelve  members).  Hampton  (congregation). 
Harrisonburg  (congregation).  Lynchburg  (con- 
gregation). Newport  News  (congregations  Adath 
Yeshurun  and  Hachnosath  Orchim;  and  a  Jewish 
Sunday-school).  Norfolk  (with  a  large  Jewish 
community,  supporting  three  congregations,  a  bur- 
ial association,  several  charitable  organizations,  and 
a  numberof  social  and  literary  clubs).  Petersburg 
(two  congregations:  theOrthodox  congregation  and 
the  Rodcph  Shalem,  the  latter  founded  in  1865). 
Pocahontas  (has  no  organized  congregation,  but 
the  community  holds  special  services  on  Saturdays 
and  holy  days).  Radford  (community  holding  holy- 
day  services).  Bichmond  (sec  Jkw.  Encyc.  x. 
406).  Roanoke  (Congregation  Emanu  El,  founded 
1890;  and  a  cemetery).  Staunton  (a  congregation 
and  a  lienevoleut  society). 

Virginia  contributed  113  Jewish  soldiers  to  the 
Civil  war,  and  about  thirty  to  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war.  At  present  (190.ri)  the  number  of  its  Jew- 
ish inhabitants  is  estimated  at  15,000  in  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  1 .655.980. 

A.  A.  M.  Ho. 

VIRTUE,  ORIGINAL  (Hcbr.  Zekut  Abot, 
literally  "merit  of  the  Fathers"):  A  term  invented 
by  S.  Levy  as  a  contrast  to  the  expression  "original 
sin,"  and  designating  the  specifically  Jewish  concept 
of  the  Influence  of  Ihe  virtue  of  ancestors  upon 
descendants.  The  doctrine  asserts  that  God  visits 
the  virtues  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  for 
His  name's  sake  and  as  a  mark  of  grace;  but  it 
would  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  principle 
applies  only  when  the  children  continue  the  piety 
of  their  parents.  The  Biblical  Iwsis  for  the  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  the  second  commandment  (Ex.  xx. 
5),  which  states  that  God  shows  mercy  unto  thou- 
sands, of  generations  that  love  Him  and  keep  His 
commandments,  and  in  Ps.  ciii.  17-18,  "the  mercy 
of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon 
them  that  fear  him,  and  his  righteousness  unto  chil- 
dren's children ;  to  such  as  keep  his  covenant,  and 
to  those  that  remember  his  commandments  to  do 


them."  Thus  Isaac  was  promised  a  blessing  be- 
cause Abraham  had  kept  God's  commandments 
(Gen.  xxvi.  2-5);  and  the  doctrine  is  also  formulated 
in  the  first  benediction  of  the  "Shemouch  'Esreh," 
which  is  technically  known  as  the  blessing  of  "  Abot," 
or  "the  Fathers."  The  concept  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  the  covenant  with  the 
Patkiakchk,  to  which  an  appeal  is  made  in  Ex. 
xxxii.  IS;  Lev.  xxvi.  42,  44,  45;  and  Deut.  vii.  12, 
while  an  allusion  to  it  is  contained  in  the  phrase 
"his  great  name's  sake"  (I  Sam.  xii.  22;  conip. 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  21,  23).  which  recalls  the  covenant. 
It  thus  forms  part  of  the  concept  of  the  Chosen 
People. 

If  the  covenant  is  still  kept  with  descendants, 
though  they  be  unworthy,  this  is  the  result  of  God's 
grace  ("l.iesed  ");  and  it  is  possible  that  the  original 
form  of  the  expression  was  "  hescd  Abot "  (=  "  grace 
of  the  Fathers."    The  Targum,  however,  uses 

"zekut"  to  translate  the  biblical  He- 
Result  of   brew  "zedakah"  (comp.  Gen.  xv.  6; 
Grace.      Deut.  ix.  5,  (i).    The  injunction  of 

the  second  commandment  is  explained 
by  the  Targum  and  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  27b)  on  the 
principle  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon 
the  children  only  when  they  imitate  the  deeds  of 
their  parents  (see  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra  ad  Inc.).  This 
doctrine  underlies  the  Jewish  conception  of  life, 
drawing  its  inspiration  from  an  idealized  past  (comp. 
"Look  unto  Abraham  your  father,  and  unto  Sarah 
that  bare  you,"  Isa.  li.  2),  and  laying  stress  upon 
tradition  and  upon  the  ritual  ceremonies  intended 
to  keep  tradition  alive.  It  is  cl<»scly  associated, 
moreover,  with  the  idea  of  an  organic  or  dynamic 
solidarity  in  Israel  as  a  body  existent  through  past, 
present,  and  future;  and  the  principle  that  "all  Jews 
are  responsible  one  for  another"  is  specifically  con- 
nected in  Ihe  Talmud  with  the  idea  of  original  vir- 
tue (Sanh.  27b:  Shah.  39a:  R.  II.  iii.). 

The  doc-trine  under  consideration  is  limited  by  the 
concept  of  the  reward  of  virtue,  which,  according 

to  Jewish  teaching,  is  the  opportu- 
Virtues  to  nity  of  performing  further  virtuous 
the        acts.    "The  wages  of  virtue  is  virtue" 
Virtuous.    (Ab.  iv.  2).  and  "when  the  righteous 

do  the  will  of  God,  they  acquire 
strength  and  power  to  perform  further  acts  of 
righteousness"  (Yalk.,  Lam.  44).  Special  warning 
is  given  against  depending  upon  original  virtue,  so 
that  even  one  who  is  exceedingly  righteous  should 
not  eat  from  (tliat  is,  depend  upon)  the  merit  of  his 
fathers  (Sanh.  81a).  The  passage  Cant.  i.  5:  "I 
am  black,  but  comely"  is  interpreted  as  meaning: 
Israel  says:  "lam  black  through  my  own  works, 
but  comely  through  the  works  of  my  fathers" 
(Cant.  R.  ttd  lor. ;  Ex.  R.  xxiii  ).  while  "as  a  vine  is 
supported  by  a  prop,  though  made  of  dead  wood, 
no  Israel  is  supported  by  the  merit  of  the  Fathers, 
though  it  already  sleeps  in  death."  Original  vir- 
tue is  thus  only  an  accessory.  It  would  appear 
that  the  virtues  of  the  fathers  were  believed  to 
have  acquired  a  right  to  a  greater  reward  than 
Could  \k  given  to  them,  and  that  this  residue 
was  therefore  due  to  the  children.  Those  who 
looked  forward  to  an  immediate  reward  were  ac- 
cordingly reproved,  for  if  the  Patriarchs  had  done 
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so  then  would  have  been  no  store  of  original  virtue 
for  their  descendants  (Lev.  K.  xxxvi. ;  Ex.  H.  xliv.). 

See  Patriarch*. 

Like  the  Patriarchs,  the  later  saints  were  regarded 
as  a  source  of  original  virtue  for  their  descendant! 
or  for  Israel,  and  in  addition  to  Moses,  Joanna, 
David,  Hczckiah.  and  Ezra.  Hillel,  Johanan  b.  Zak- 
kai,  aud  Metr  arc  especially  mentioned  as  storing  up 
works  which  shall  sjK'ak  for  their  descendants  (Lev. 
W.  ii.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  original  virtue  of 
the  Patriarchs  was  regarded  by  some  as  lasting  only 
till  the  time  of  Hosea  (Shah.  55a)  or  until  the  days 
of  Hezekiah  (Lev.  H.  xxxvi.),  though  it  was  still  op- 
erative iu  keeping  exiled  Israel  in  existence  up  to  the 
time  of  redemption  (Gen.  H  Ixx.);  and  in  the  Tar- 
gum  Yerushalml  to  Dent,  xxviii.  15  God  assures 
*  the  Fathers  of  the  world  "  that  their  merit  will 
never  cease  to  be  efficacious. 

The  doctrine  of  original  virtue  is  only  the  theo- 
logical side  of  the  principle  of  heredity,  with  the 
consequences  and  responsibilities  which  this  in- 
volves. The  community  of  interest  between  parents 
and  children  is  emphasized  in  a  special  Jewish  man- 
ner which  at  times  leads  to  the  diametrically  opposite 
concept  of  the  influence  of  descendants  upon  ances- 
tors; so  that  the  penalty  of  death  is  said  to  have  heen 
inflicted  upon  Adam  because  of  the  sins  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Hiram  (Gen.  It.  ix  ).  The  exten- 
sion of  the  concept  of  God's  grace  even  to  un- 
righteous children  of  righteous  parents  is,  moreover, 
an  attribution  to  the  Supreme  Being  of  the  ordinary 
attitude  of  men  toward  the  degenerate  children  of 
distinguished  or  pious  parents.  The  influence  of 
a  store  of  merit  collected  for  the  use  of  succeeding 
generations  is  the  theological  aspect  of  the  concept 
of  progress  and  civilization,  which  is  practically  a 
store  of  aucestral  merits. 

BtBUOfiRAPHY:  S.  Vtfty.  Tht  Doctrine  of  Original  Virtue, 
In  The  Jrirlnh  Uteraru  Annual,  pp.  12  I»mlf>n,  IWk>: 
Weber.  JII.Hwhr  Throtoaie,  *i  ed..  pp.  2UB  287;  Lazarus. 
ttthie*  of  JwlaUm,  I.  S4,  II.  2MB:  I.  A».ratmm».  in  J.  Q,  H. 

XV  I.  !iHH. 

J- 

VISIGOTHS.    See  Spain. 

VISONTAI.  SOMA:  Hungarian  lawyer  and 
deputy;  l>orn  at  GyOngyOs  Nov.  9,  1854;  educated 
at  Budapest,  where  he  became  an  attorney  in  18H2. 
While  still  a  student  he  attracted  much  attention 
by  his  papers  on  political  economy  in  the  scientific 
journals  of  Hungary,  and  lie  also  edited  the  *  Vasut." 
He  became  widely  known  as  a  pleader  in  1890, 
when  he  successfully  defended  the  editor  of  the 
"Zasztava,"  the  leader  of  the  radical  wing  of  the 
Servians  in  Hungary,  in  a  trial  for  political  murder. 
As  a  mark  of  gratitude,  the  people  of  N'eusatz,  being 
Servian  sympathizers,  elected  Visontai  in  1K92  to  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  as  a  supporter  of  Kossuth; 
and  sine*;  1899  he  has  represented  his  native  town. 
Gyongyfts.  in  Parliament.  He  is  an  eminent  author- 
ity on  criminal  law  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
examiners  for  admission  to  the  bar;  and  he  prepared 
a  large  portion  of  the  preliminary  drafts  for  the 
criminal  code. 

Bini.ionRAPilY :  Palla*  her.:  Sturm,  Gwifli/Mflf.Vi  Almanaeh, 
lttil-fl. 

s.  L.  V. 


VITA.    See  Hayyim. 

VITA  DELI. A  VOLTA  (80L0M0N  HAY- 
TIM):  Italian  physician  and  Hebraist;  born  Sept. 
24. 1772;  died  March  29.  1853;  flourished  iu  Mantua. 
He  was  the  owner  of  a  large  Hebrew  library,  which, 
together  with  its  181  manuscripts,  came  iuto  the 
possession  or  Marco  Mortara.  Vita  della  Volta  was 
a  contributor  to  the  periodical  u  Kerem  Hemed."  A 
letter  from  L  S.  Reggio  to  Delia  Volta  appeared  in 
"OzarNehmad"(iii.  25-27). 

BnUQOBAMT :  sunnachnekler.  Cat.  Borff.  col.  2709;  Kerem 


VITAL  :  Italian  family,  including  several  schol- 
ars, of  whom  the  best  known  are: 

Hayyim  Vital :  Cabalist ;  son  of  Joseph  Vital ; 
born  at  Safed  in  1543;  died  at  Damascus  May  6, 
1020.  He  was  educated  by  Moses  Alsheeh.  His 
biography  is  full  of  legends;  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
it  is  said,  he  was  told  by  a  chiromancer  that  when 
he  leached  the  age  of  twenty  four  years  he  would 
find  himself  standing  before  two  roads,  and  would 
rise  or  fall  according  to  his  choice.  Joseph  Caro  is 
said  to  have  paid  especial  attention  to  Uuyyim's 
talents  by  requesting  Alsheeh  iu  1557  to  take  great 
pains  with  the  education  of  a  pupil  who  was  destined 
to  succeed  his  teacher  in  the  world  of  learning.  In 
the  same  year  Hayyim  became  acquainted  with 
Lupidot  Ashkenazi.  a  cabalist.  who  was  to  influ- 
ence him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  legend 
runs  that  after  Hayyim's  unhappy  marriage  to 
Hannah,  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Moses  Sandia.  the 
prophet  Elijah  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and  led 
him  to  a  beautiful  garden,  where  he  beheld  the  pious 
of  all  ages  in  the  form  of  birds  flying  through  the 
garden  and  st inlying  the  Mishnah.  In  the  center  of 
the  garden  was  God  Himself,  seated  on  a  throne  and 
surrounded  by  the  pious  on  rich  tapestries. 

This  vision  convinced  the  dreamer  that  he  was 
destined  to  become  a  cabalist.  After  devoting  him- 
self to  the  study  of  alchemy  for  two  years  and  a 
half,  he  had  another  vision  of  the  prophet  Elijah, 
who  told  him  that  he  would  succeed  in  bis  studies 
and  would  even  write  a  commentary  on  the  Zohar. 
In  1570  he  became  a  pupil  of  Isaac  Luria,  and  before 
he  had  studied  under  him  a  year  Hayyim  had  already 
become  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  cabaliBts.  so 
that  when,  in  1572,  Luria  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-eight,  in  an  epidemic  which  raged  in  Safed, 
Hayyim  became  his  successor.  Luria  had  left  noth- 
ing in  manuscript,  and  his  pupil  accordingly  began 
to  commit  to  writing  what  he  had  learned  from  his 
teacher.  In  1576  he  commenced  to  give  cabalistic 
lectures,  declaring  himself  to  be  the  Messiah  ben 
Joseph;  and  while  wandering  through  Syria  and 
Egypt,  he  is  said  to  have  performed  many  miracles, 
such  as  summoning  spirits  before  him  by  the  power 
of  magic  formulas. 

In  1577  Hayyim  arrived  in  Egypt,  but  evidently 
he  met  with  a  cool  reception,  since  he  soon  returned 
to  Palestine,  where  he  settled,  first  in  the  little  town 
of  Win  Znitun.  and  later  in  Jerusalem.  There  he 
remained  until  the  governor,  Abu  Saifla,  requested 
him  to  rediscover,  by  means  of  the  Oalwla,  the  aque- 
duct, leading  from  the  KiverGihon,  which  had  been 
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built  in  the  daysof  Hczekiah.  This  request  so  cm- 
barrassed  Hayyim  that  lie  fled  by  night  to  Damascus, 
where  he  commenced  his  first  cabalistic  work  on  the 
patriarch  Abraham,  of  which  extracts  are  contained 
in  the  "Ozerot  Hayyim  "  (p.  54b).  He  submitted 
this  work  to  Joshua  ben  Nun.  the  wealthy  principal 
of  the  yeshibah  at  Safed.  The  greater  part  of  the 
book  consists  of  an  exposition  of  the  conjuring  of 
•clouds,  aud  of  a  discourse  on  the  seven  fixed  stars, 
the  seven  heavens,  and  their  corresponding  metals. 
After  this  Hayfim  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  his 
former  teacher,  Moses  Alshech,  appointed  him  rabbi 
in  1584.  After  a  lime,  however,  he  left  Jerusalem 
for  Safed,  where  he  fell  sick  anil  was  obliged  to 
keep  his  bed  for  an  entire  year. 

During  this  illness  Joshua,  his  closest  follower, 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  uearly  every  journey, 
succeeded  in  bribing  Hnyyim's  younger  brother. 
Jloses,  with  500  gold  gulden  to  lend  1dm  the  wri- 
tings of  the  cabalist,  which  were  locked  in  a  box. 
Moses  accordingly  brought  Joshua  a  large  part  of 
the  manuscripts,  and  100  copyists  were  immediately 
engaged,  who,  in  the  short  space  of  three  days,  re- 
produced more  thau  600  pages.  Although  Hayyim 
maintained,  when  he  learned  of  this,  that  the 
papers  which  bad  l>ecn  copied  were  not  his  own 
writings,  they  were  rapidly  disseminated  under  the 
title  "'Ez  Hayyini."  This  work  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  tribute  to  Isaac  Luria,  the  bold  assertion 
that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  God  to  be- 
hold the  promotion  of  the  teaching  of  the  Cabala, 
since  this  alone  can  assure  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah; that  the  old  Cabala,  however,  covering  the 
period  from  David  to  Nahmanides,  was  valueless, 
since  it  was  based  merely  on  human  intellect,  and 
was  not  aided  by  the  higher  spirits.  Hayyim  as- 
serted that  he  had  received  these  teachings,  like  his 
other  mystic  theories,  from  the  lips  of  his  teacher 
Luria.  His  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Cabala  of 
Moses  Cordovero  was  equally  low,  although  lie 
maintained  that  Moses  had  often  appeared  to  him  in 
dreams.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  Hayyim's 
opponents  was  Menahem  di  Lonznno.  who  publicly 
denounced  him  in  his  "Sefer  Imre  Emet."  On  the 
90th  of  Ehil,  1590,  Hayyim  was  awarded  the  rab- 
binical diploma  by  his  teacher  Moses  Alshech,  and 
four  years  later  he  settled  permanently  in  Damas- 
cus, where  he  lectured  every  evening  on  the  Caliala 
and  on  the  near  advent  of  the  Messiah.  Despite  the 
large  following  which  Hayyim  had  in  Damascus. 
Jacob  Abu  In  I'm  succeeded,  by  threats  of  excommuni- 
cation, in  compelling  him  to  discontinue  his  lectures. 
In  1604  his  sight  began  to  fail;  in  1620  he  had  pre- 
pared to  return  to  Safed,  when  his  death  occurred. 

Hayyim  was  the  author  of  numerous  works, 
which  are  collected  under  the  title  "Sefer  'Ez  ha- 
Hayyim"  (Zolkiev.  1772;  Korzec.  1785;  Shklov. 
1800:  Dobrownc.  1804;  .Sndzilkov,  1818;  Las/.ow, 
1818).    They  are  as  follows: 

defer  ha-Kawwanot,  In  two  porta,  the  first  being  on  the  sub- 
ject of  benedictions  ami  ritual*,  and  Um*  second  on  the  ritual  for 
*iahbaths  and  festivals.  Venire,  l(£!4 ;  Manau.  IIB4  ;  Bragadlnl. 
n.d.  There  are  Ave  recensions  of  this  work  :  (I)  by  Moses  Vital, 

1^r^cutS*wlth  gloam  °  l^ytoliatnan1iyi^Dwirh  lT!"m- 
nientary  entitled  "  Meort*  NaUn  " :  (4»  by  Abraham  Azulal  of 
Moro<ro.  with  glosses;  (ft)  by  M.  Popper,  under  the  title  "Perl 
-E?  tfayyim." 


A  niyyut.  beginning  '*  Bodl  yara.l  te-ganno";  printed  In 
"  Sba'are  ?lyyon."  Amsterdam,  1«71. 

Nof  'Ej  ii.iv vim.  novella?.  Frankfort-on-the-Maln.  1684 :  Zol- 
klev. 1772,  1773, 

Sefer  ua-OIUmllm.  on  the  transmigration  of  soul*.  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maln.  KSM  ;  Zolkley.  1773. 

sha'aro  Kedusnsluth.  on  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the 
future  world  and  on  holiness.  Constantinople,  1734 ;  Bulzbacb, 
1758;  Zolklev.  1810. 

Mkku(«  Torah  we-Ta'arae  ba-Mlfwot,  cabalistic  exposition  of 
the  Bible  according  to  Lurias  teachings,  with  "  blddushlw." 
Zolklev.  177.1. 

Sha'ar  Im-Ylhudlm  we-Ttkkun  "AwonoL  on  the  Prophets,  on 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  on  repentance.    Kontec.  1783. 

Sefer  nz.-im  Hayyim.  edited  by  his  pupil  the  Portuguese  phy- 
sician Joseph  Zemaj).  Koran-,  1783.  (Besides  the  printed  edi- 
tion there  exist  two  manuscripts,  one  with  glosses  by  Mimes 
zaculo  ["Codex  Michael."  No.  21],  and  the  other  with  glowes 
by  Nathan  Splro  [ih.  Nos.  37,  28)). 

Ukkufe  ba-Slias.  cabal  lot  Ir  lnt«rT>retatlons  of  Talmudlc  hag- 
gadot  according  to  the  teaching*  of  Luria.  with  "  bldduahlm  " 
by  the  author.   Leghorn.  1785. 

A  rim"  Me'ot  shekel  Keaef,  cabalistic  treatise  on  the  400  shekels 
which  Abraham  paid  for  the  cave  of  Marhpelah.   Koriec,  IH04. 

Joseph  Vital:  Writer  of  letillin  parchments; 
born  in  Calabria;  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  On  account  of  his  accuracy  his 
work,  which  was  expensive,  was  highly  esteemed, 
and  was  known  everywhere  us  srtCQ^p  31  r^Er>- 
He  was  also  the  author  of  rcsponsa  on  the  art  of 
writing  letillin,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  responsa  of  Menahem  Azariah  da  Fano  (§  '38 
et  piifnt). 

Moses  Vital :  Rabbi  at  Safed ;  younger  brother 
of  Hayyim  Vital;  died  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Like  Hayyim,  he  was  a  great  cab- 
alist.  and  in  addition  to  legends  associating  him  with 
his  brother  and  the  prophet  Elijah,  a  tradition  is 
preserved  which  states  that  he  predicted  the  famine 
which  raged  in  Safed  in  1682. 

Moses  Vital :  Son  of  Samuel  ben  Hayyim  Vital ; 
rabbi  in  Egypt  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  wasa  noted  Talmudist  and  cabalist.  but  the  only 
portiou  of  his  works  which  has  been  preserved  is  a 
responsum  contained  in  Abraham  ha  Levi  s  collec- 
tion entitled  "Giunnl  Weradim." 

Samuel  ben  Hayyim  Vital:  Cabalist;  born  in 
Damascus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
died  in  Egypt  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth. 
While  still  young  he  married  a  daughter  of  Isaiah 
Pinto,  rabbi  of  Damascus.  Poverty  compelled  him 
to  emigrate  to  Egypt,  where,  through  the  influence 
of  prominent  men,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
cabalistic  society  Tikkune  lia-Teshuhah.  After  a 
brief  residence  then;  he  went  to  Safed,  where 
he  instructed  the  physician  Joseph  Zemah  in 
Cabala.  ImU'T  he  returned  to  Egypt,  where  he  died. 
Samuel  Vital  was  the  author  of  both  cabalistic  and 
rabbinical  works.  Among  the  former  may  be  noted 
the  "Shcmonah  She'arim,"  an  introduction  to  the 
Caliala,  later  embodied  in  the  *"Ez  Hayyim  "  (Zol- 
kiev,  1772;  Korzec,  1785).  Among  his  unpublished 
writings  mention  may  be  made  of  Ins  "  Sefer  Tozc'ot 
Hayyim, "a commentary  on  the  Bible,  andhis"Sefer 
Ta'alumot  Hokmah,"  on  the  Cabala. 

Bibliography  :  Stelnarhnelder.  Cal.  B>mII.  cols.  854  835,  3495; 
Cunfort*i.  Ifort  An>/>iro(.  pp.  40b,  42a,  4l)b:  Azulal,  Shtm 

 '•'<«:  D«  Rosal.  ftitumnrin :  Kohn  (Kahana),  Elxn 

Ncoff.  Vienna,  1874:  Puenn,  Kcnttrt  Ytorntl;  Benjacnb. 
Ofar  ha-Srfarim  ;  Kttnrt,  BIN.  Jud.  10.  479-488. 
D.  S.  O. 
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VITAL,  DAVID  B.  SOLOMON  VITAL 
HA-ROFE  :  Spanish  scholar;  emigrated  from 
Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
died  at  Arta,  or  Narda.  iu  Greece,  after  1580.  He 
went  first  to  Turkey,  and  then  settled  at  Patron  in 
the  Morea,  remaining  there  until  the  fall  of  the  city 
in  1532,  when  he  lost  almost  his  entire  library.  He 
then  went  to  Arta.  where  lie  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

Vital  was  the  nuthor  of  the  following  works: 
"  Keler  Torah  "  (Constantinople,  1586),  the  613  com- 
mandments ami  prohibitions,  and  the  seven  regula- 
tions concerning  Hauukkali,  the  Sabbath  candle. 
Hallel,  Megillah,  ablutions,  'Erubin,  and  benedic- 
tions, including  also  the  "  Birkot  ha-Nehenin  "  (the 
initial  letters  of  the  Ten  Commandments  are  em- 
ployed in  this  poem,  an  original  feature  of  which  is 
a  complete  drawing  of  a  lung  to  illustrate  the  mean- 
ing); -Hilkot  Bedikah"  (1570.  1682),  rules  for  ex- 
aminations concerning  the  eating  of  a  slaughtered 
ox,  with  "  Shir  Haruz  be-Mishkal  "  (1687, 1712).  a  po- 
etic composition  on  the  name  theme  from  a  Maimon- 
idean  point  of  view  (published  with  the  n-spousn 
of  Jacob  Well,  Mantua.  1740);  "Mihtam  le-Dawid  " 
(Venice,  1540),  a  versification  of  the  thirteen  articles 
of  faith  of  Miimonidcs  (one  verse  was  published  by 
Dukes  in  -  Orient,  Lit."  xi.  272.  note  6),  printed  with 
a  poem  entitled  "  Bakkashat  ha-He'in,"  and  con- 
sisting of  a  thousand  words  beginning  with  !t.  He 
wrote  also  a  poem  on  the  divisions  of  the  year 
(Zunz,  "HaPalit,"  Berlin,  1850-51),  and  a  number 
of  piyyutiiu. 

BlBllOfiRAPllT:  OritnL  Lit.  vll.  MK.  7»l;  lx.  272;  DoIIomI- 
HuintwnuT,  Hint.  HTtrfr r/i.;  Bt'lijumh.  Shem  hn-dcdnliiH, 
II.  70;  Idem.  Optr  ha-Sefarim.  |>p.       252. :»».  575;  Zunz.  X. 
U.  p.  231;  Mem,  Litcrulurorivli.  pp.  Stt . t  xn/. 
J.  S.  O. 

VITALE  (COBN),  BENJAMIN  ALESSAN- 

DRO.     Sec  CoEN,  BkN.IAMIN  VlTAI.K. 

VITEBSK:  Russian  city;  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name,  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  DQna.  It  was  probably  founded  before  the 
tenth  century,  and  is  mentioned  in  Russian  chron- 
icles jis  early  as  1021.  Being  included  in  the  terri- 
tory known  as  White  Russia,  it  became  a  part  of 
Lithuania  iu  1320,  and  about  1435  came  into  the 
possession  of  C'asiniir  IV.  This  king  restored  many 
of  its  ancient  privileges  in  1441,  particularly  those 
concerning  freedom  of  religious  worship.  Vitebsk 
suffered  much  in  the  wars  between  Lithuania.  Po- 
land, and  Russia.  Between  1502  and  1536  it  was 
repeatedly  pillaged  by  the  different  armies,  and  its 
commerce  was  greatly  reduced.  In  1651  after  a 
siege  of  fourteen  weeks  the  city  was  occupied  by  the 
Hussian  troops  under  Sheremetyev;  it  paid  levies 
Jo  Russian,  Polish,  and  Swedish  troops  from  1700  to 
1708;  and  it  was  finally  burned  in  17IW  at  the  order 
of  Peter  the  Great,  in  1772  it  became  a  part  of 
Russia,  and  in  1802  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
government  of  Vitebsk. 

Jewish  trailers  undoubtedly  came  to  Vitebsk  in 
the  fifteenth  century  and  possibly  much  earlier,  al- 
though it  is  uneert  dn  whether  a  community  existed 
there  before  the  sixteenth  century.  Documentary 
evidence  shows  that  the  inns  and  taverns  of  I  be  city  | 


were  leased  in  1522  to  the  Jew  Michael  Yesofovich 
of  Brest.  In  1551  the  Jews  of  Vitebsk  are  men- 
tioned among  those  exempted  from  the 
Jewish  payment  of  the  Skuehszczyzna,  and 
Prosperity,  reference  is  made  to  individual  Jews 
of  Vitebsk  iu  1555  and  again  in  1594. 
Iu  the  grant  of  the  MAODRnt  mi  Law  to  Vitebsk  by 
King  Sigismund  III.  in  1597  it  was  expressly  stated 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  law,  Jews  could 
not  become  permanent  residents  of  the  town.  As  in 
many  other  places,  the  burghers  of  Vitebsk,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  their  formidable  commercial  competi- 
tors, evidently  sought  the  aid  of  laws  that  had  be- 
come obsolete.  It  is  not  known  how  successful  this 
measure  proved  in  excluding  the  Jews  from  Vitebsk, 
but  from  documents  dated  a  few  years  later  it  ap- 
pears that  Jewish  merchants  continued  to  live  in  the 
city.  Thus  in  the  customs  records  of  Vitebsk  for 
MM  mention  is  made  of  MatysGermanovtch  and  Sir 
Jacob  Ilinich,  both  local  Jews,  the  latter  evidently 
being  a  man  of  some  distinction.  The  same  archives 
also  show  that  Jewish  merchants  from  other  locali- 
ties resided  in  Vitebsk  for  more  or  less  prolonged 
periods. 

In  1627  the  way  wodc  Simeon  Saiigushko  granted 
the  Jews  of  the  city  permission  to  build  a  synagogue 
on  their  ow  n  land  in  the  town  or  iu  its  outskirts, 
this  U'ing  iu  accord  with  royal  privileges  and  in 
harmony  with  charters  of  former  waywodes  of 
Vitebsk,  where  the  Jews  had  had  synagogues  in 
earlier  times.  This  grant  also  provided  for  the  ex- 
emption of  the  land  nnd  buildings  of  the  synagogue 
from  the  payment  of  taxes.  Formal  entry  of  this 
privilege  was  made  in  the  city  records  of  Vitebsk  in 
1630 at  the  instance  of  the  Jewish  leaseholder  Judah 
Yakultovich.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  Magdeburg  Law  of  1597,  Jews  con  tin 
ued  to  live  in  Vitelvsk,  and  that  they  possessed  an 
organized  community  there  in  the  sixteent  h  and  pos- 
sibly also  in  the  preceding  century.  The  permanent 
residence  of  the  Jews  in  the  city  was  legalized  iu 
1634  by  an  edict  of  Ladislaus  IV.,  who  issued  it  in 
response  to  the  solicitations  of  Samuel  ami  Iji/.ar 
Moiseyevich,  "the  king's  servants."  It  is  expressly 
stated  in  this  edict  that  the  rights  granted  by  it 
were  only  a  confirmation  of  earlier  privileges  which 
permitted  the  Jew  s  to  buy  and  ow  n  land  and  houses 
in  Vitebsk,  and  to  have  synagogues,  cemeteries,  and 
the  like  iu  the  city.  General  Sheremetyev,  who  en- 
tered Vitebsk  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  army 
in  1654,  refers  to  the  Jewish  school 
Siege  of  (synagogue)  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
the  City.  Catholic  and  Unitarian  churches  of  the 
city.  The  hardships  of  the  siege  which 
preceded  his  occupation  of  Vitebsk  l>orc  heavily  on 
its  Jew  ish  inhabitants.  They  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defensive  operations  by  supplying  men,  provi 
sions,  ammunition,  building  materials,  money,  nnd 
houses  for  the  quartering  of  the  soldiers.  As  a 
punishment  for  their  loyalty,  they,  together  with 
the  Shlyakhta.  were  imprisoned  by  Sheremetyev. 
and  were  later  transported  to  Russia,  when  they 
suffered  severely  from  ill  treatment,  many  of  them 
dying  of  hunger  and  cold.  After  a  term  of  impris 
.  fin  men  I  at  Novgorod  the  survivors  were  sent  to  dif- 
;  fercnt  towns,  and  finally  to  Kazan  on  the  Volga, 
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whence  they  gi  .il.i.illy  found  i heir  way  Imck  to  their 
native  towu.  The  property  of  some  of  those  who 
died  in  captivity  was  presented  to  the  churches  of 
Vitebsk;  there  is  a  record,  accordingly,  of  a  house 
and  parcel  of  ground  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Jew  Mordecai  who  died  in  Moscow,  and  which 
was  given  by  King  John  Ca-simir  to  a  locnl  church. 
Those  who  returned  from  Muscovite  captivity  com- 
plained in  1070  that  much  valuable  personal  prop- 
erty and  many  important  documents  hud  !>ecn  left 
in  the  keeping  of  Christian  citizens  of  Vitebsk,  and 
that  these  had  all  disappeared  during  their  absence. 
They  were  thus  tumble,  in  the  absence  of  documen- 
tary evidence,  to  regain  possession  of  their  properly. 

In  1807  Vitebsk  had  a  Jewish  population  of  39.- 
520«in  a  total  of  65,871.  The  community  possessed 
several  synagogues,  many  houses  of  prayer,  sev- 
eral schools  for  boys  and  girls,  a  rabbinical  school, 
a  Talmud  Torah,  and  a  Jewish  hospital.  Extensive 
trade  was  carried  on  by  the  Jewish  merchants  with 
Rica  and  foreign  countries,  the  chief  articles  of  ex- 
port being  breadstuffs,  llax,  hemp,  beet-sugar,  and 
timber.  The  Jews  were  also  prominent  in  manufac- 
turing industries.  Hundreds  of  Jewish  tailors  were 
employed  in  the  making  of  clothing  sold  in  the  stores 
of  a  number  of  large  Russian  cities.  An  important 
contribution  to  the  Jewish  industries  was  made  in 
1807,  when  a  Jewish  machinist  established  a  small 
shop  for  the  manufacture  of  plows. 

Jewish  By  1005  the  annual  output  was  lie- 
Industries,  twecn  25,000  and  85.1KK)  plows,  all 
made  by  about  400  Jewish  mechanics 
in  Ave  factories.  Vitebsk  also  contains  fifteen  Jew- 
ish machine-shops,  each  employing  from  five  to 
twenty-five  men,  and  Jewish  workmen  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  liucn-mills  operated  by  a  Bel- 
gian corporation,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
eyeglasses,  in  cabinet-making,  and  similar  occupa- 
tions. 

In  1905  the  Jews  of  Vitebsk  informed  the  city 
council  that  their  two  representatives  could  not  be 
considered  by  them  as  delegates  of  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation, since  the  persons  in  question  bad  not  been 
elected,  but  had  been  appointed  by  the  government. 
In  the  same  year  the  Jews  of  the  city,  like  those  of 
many  other  communities,  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
Russian  people  for  more  equitable  legislation. 

Vitebsk  is  the  birthplace  of  B.  I.  Sobiesensky, 

author  of  "  Ahabat  Zaddikim"  (Warsaw,  1881-82), 

and  of  the  Talmudist  David  Ephkati. 

Bibliography :  Utatnty  i  XmlpM,  I..  n.r.:  m-rahaitakl.  Li- 
r-.rufcif  lVrrrl;  r,w*t»*U  IW1I.  x\,  52:  IMfi.  III.  72:  IWfi,  tin. 
St.  p.  IB ;  No.  S4.  p.  28;  Boraluulskl.  /<i<«*<.-lVi-rri*M  ;tr- 
khir.  I.  11..  «.r. 

II.  H.  J.  O.  L. 

VTTOR.IA.    See  Basqi-k  Provinces. 
VITBINGA,  CAMPEGITJS    (the  Elder): 

Dutch  Christian  Hebraist;  l*irnat  Leeiiwarden  May 
16.  1669;  died  at  Franeker  March  31, 1722.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Franeker  and  Ley- 
den,  and  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
the  former  in  1681.  His  two  chief  works  are  his 
dissertation  on  the  synagogue.  u  De  Synngoira  Vetere 
Lihri  Trcs"  (Franeker,  1685;  2d  ed.  101 G),  which 
still  has  value;  and  his  "Commentary  on  Isaiah'' 
(Leeiiwarden,  1714-20),  which  was  frequently  re- 
published in  the  eighteenth  century.    The  latter 


was  up  to  the  time  of  Ucseniu*  the  most  considerable 
contribution  to  the  exegesis  of  Isaiah.   There  is  also 
something  of  Jewish  interest  in  his  •'Sacrarum  Ob- 
servationum  Libri  Sex"  (Franeker.  1683-1708). 
mBUoosArnr^camu^^St^r^,.  } 

VITBY,  SIMHAH  B.  SAMUEL.    Sec  M.u.t- 

ZOK. 

VIZHAINT  (VIZHUNY,  VIZAN,  VI- 

Z  ANY  i  Russian  town  in  the  governiiieut  of  Su 
walk!.  On  Jan.  20,  1723,  Moses  Yefraimovich,  an 
elder  of  the  Grodno  kuhal,  presented  for  entry  in  the 
municipal  records  of  the  city  of  Grodno  the  charter 
of  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  of  Vizhainy  by 
King  John  III.  The  document  was  dated  Cracow, 
Feb.  3,  1676.  and  was  a  confirmation  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  by  King  Michael  at  Warsaw  Nov. 
14,  1670.  The  king  states  in  the  latter  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  privileges  granted  to  all  the  Jews 
living  iu  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania  by  I  .ad  is 
laus  IV.  at  Warsaw  Dec.  2.  1046,  and  confirmed 
by  King  John  Casimlr  at  the  Cracow  diet  of  Feb. 
17,  1649,  and  in  consideration  also  of  the  petition 
of  the  kings  jeweler  in  Grodno,  the  Jew  Isaac 
Faibishevich.  acting  in  belialf  of  the  Jews  of  Viz- 
hainy,  he,  King  Michael,  promises  to  retain  in  force 
the  rights  of  the  said  Jews  iu  the  possession  of  their 
houses,  stores,  and  meat-markets,  acquired  by  them 
in  the  past  or  to  Ik-  acquired  by  them  in  the  future, 
this  applying  also  to  their  houses  of  prayer,  ceme- 
teries, and  baths  situated  on  land  belonging  to  them 
and  reserved  for  their  own  use.  They  an-  likewise 
accorded  the  right  to  sell  liquor  in  their  houses,  to 
sell  merchandise  by  weight  or  measure,  nnd  to  sell 
meat  in  their  butcher-shops  to  every  Jewish  artisan, 
provided  they  pay  the  proper  tax  on  the  rattle 
killed.  Should  the  Jewish  houses,  stores,  syna- 
gogue, meat-markets,  or  bath  be  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  Jews  retain  the  right  to  rebuild  them.  The 
Jewish  artisans  are  given  the  right  to  pursue  their 
avocations  in  accordance  with  the  general  privileges 
granted  to  the  Jews  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithu- 
ania. 

Further,  the  Jews  of  Vi/.hainy  are  exempted  from 
municipal  jurisdiction,  but  are  subject  to  that  of 
the  local  court,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  king's 
tribunal.  They  may  not  be  called  to  court  on  Sat- 
urdays or  on  other  Jewish  holy  days;  they  may  not 
be  assessed  iu  favor  of  the  municipality  (mil)  ami 
they  are  exempted  from  sentinel  duty.  They  may 
not  be  made  to  do  general  work  for  their  landlords, 
nor  to  supply  conveyances,  and  shall  be  obliged  only 
to  pay  the  usual  tax  to  the  local  court.  Iu  impor- 
tant matters  ttiey  must  take  oath  on  the  scroll  of  the 
Law,  and  in  less  important  cases  at  the  Ark,  accord- 
ing to  their  Law.  Suits  concerning  Jews  alone  are 
to  be  decided  by  their  own  elders  according  to  Jew- 
ish Law,  The  Jews  of  Vizhainy  art-  to  have  the 
right  to  use  the  town  meadows  for  pasturing  their 
cattle,  and  are  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  neigh 
boring  woods  on  equal  terms  wilh  the  commoners 
of  the  town.  In  1897  the  population  of  Vizhainy 
numbered  2.274.  mostly  Jews. 

BmnoflRAPHT  :  E>ilxikl<n*etlitht*ki  Slorar  :  ttcgtMu  i  A"ad- 
pK  1.  306. 

H.  K.  J.  G.  L. 
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VOCALIZATION:  All  Semitic  script,  ex- 
cepting Ethbpic  and  Assy ro-Baby Ionian,  the 
latter  of  which  in  its  origin  is  held  by  many  to  be 
not  Semitic,  is  purely  consonantal,  the  render  being 
left  to  supply  the  vowels.  The  same  feature  is 
found  in  the  Egyptian  and  llcrbcr  languages, 
not  to  speak  of  other  tongues  which  have  bor- 
rowed the  Arabic  alphabet.  This  circumstance  ren- 
ders the  reading  of  Semitic  script  in  many  cases 
ambiguous  even  in  a  living  language. 
Semitic  To  obviate  such  ambiguity  the  Semitic 
Skeleton  languages  have  developed  three  meth 
Writing,  ods.  The  oldest  method  is  to  denote 
the  vowels  by  the  vowel-letters  '  ^  K 
(also  n  J»-  The  employment  of  vowel  letters  shows 
a  gradual  development.  At  first  used  but  sparingly 
to  denote  final  vowels  (Mesha  Stone,  Phenician  in- 
scriptions), they  came  to  mark  vowels  long  by  nature 
(Arabic,  early  Hebrew),  then,  occasionally,  tone 
long  vowels  (Biblical  Hebrew),  and  finally  also  short 
vowels  (Aramaic  dialects,  later  Hebrew).  This  meth- 
od of  vocalization  has  been  retained  in  Matidcan  and 
partly  in  Samaritan.  But  since  the  vowel-letters 
were  not  sufficient  to  mark  the  exact  shades  of  the 
vowel-sounds,  some  of  the  Semitic'  languages  (i.e.. 
those  which  were  in  possession  of  sacred  books  in 
whose  recitation  exactness  was  imperative)  devel- 
oped systems  of  vowel-signs  The  employment  of 
Hindi  signs  proceeded  along  two  lines.  The  Kthio- 
pic,  whose  vowel  system  probably  dates  from  the 
fourth  century  C.K.,  1ms  attached  its  vowel  signs  to 
the  body  of  the  consonant.  SO  that  there  are  as  many 
modifications  of  the  form  of  each  letter  as  there  are 
vowels.  Hebrew.  Syriac,  and  Arabic-,  on  the  other 
hund,  have  their  vowel-signs  written  independently, 
above,  below,  or  within  the  letters. 

It  has  hitherto  been  assumed  that  the  Syriac  sys- 
tem was  the  basis  for  the  Hebiew  and  the  Arabic, 
ami  that  the  Samaritan,  which  lias  no  vowel-signs, 
was  based  on  the  latter.  It  has,  however,  been 
shown  that  such  an  assumption  is  groundless (Levi- 

as.  "The  Na  sof  the  Hebrew  Vowels."  in  "  Hebrew 

I'nion  College  Annual."  I  SIM).  All  that  is  certain  is 
that  the  composite  Babylonian  vocalization  is  Ike 
basis  of  all  other  systems.  The  exact  interrelation, 
however,  among  these  latter  still  awaits  a  careful 
examination. 

The  pit  sent  Syriac  and  Arabic  systems  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  more  primitive  one  consisting  of  dots.  In 
tlie  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Koran  a  dot  above 
a    letter    indicated    <r;    below,  it;   at  the  side. 
it.    In  Syriac,  a  dot  above  indicated  a  stronger 
or  fuller  vocalization  or  pronunciation  of  a  con 
sonant,  but  when  placet!  beneath  the  letter  it  de- 
nied a  weaker  or  (Muter  vocaliza 
Rudimen-   tiou,  a  softer  pronunciation  of  a  conso- 
tary       nant  or  itsentire  vowel  lessncss.  Thai 
Systems,     primitive  device  is  referred  to  as  early 
as  the   fourth  century  c.K    by  the 
Syriac  Church  father  Ephraem.  and  is  met  with 
in  Syriac  manuscripts  of  the  fifth  century  The 
Arabic  dot-system  i*  later  having  been  introduced 
by  Abu  al-Aswad  (IVsfi  c.k  )    The  question  presents 
itself,  Did  Hebrew  ever  have  such  a  system?  Al- 
though no  manuscripts  witli  such  notation  have  been 
handed  down,  it  can  be  proved  that  such  a  notation 


did  exist.  The  older  Masorah  sulisumes  all  vowcla 
under  the  two  designations  riflD  and  pop,  the 
former  denoting  </.  >l  e,  i,  the  latter  «,  ii,  f.  The 
former  were  evidently  originally  denoted  by  a  dot 
above,  the  latter  by  a  dot  below,  the  letter  More- 
over, the  Masornh  designates  with  "  below  ■  (jr6o> 
or  "alsm- "  i^'jr^D)  the  relative  thinness  or  fulness 
of  vowel-sound.  Thus,  <1  is  "  below  "  when  com- 
pared with  ii,  6,  H;  i  is  "below  "  as  compared  with 
&;  similarly,  i  as  compared  with  ii,  o,  fi;  6  as  com- 
pared with  ii,  <".;  a  as  compared  with  u,  ii :  «"-  us  com- 
pared with  <i,  ii.  u  (comp.  "Oklab  we-Oklah."  Xos. 
5,  11);  "shewn"  is  "  below  "  when  compared  with  a 
full  vowel  (comp.  "Masorah  Magna"  to  Isa.  vtii.  1). 
The  same  terminology  is  found  in  respect  to  chanting- 
notes  and  word  accent.  TheMasoretic  terminology 
must  have  had  a  concrete  basis,  and  that  Iwsisis  dis- 
coverable only  in  the  rudimentary  use  of  the  dot. 

Until  1K8»  only  one  system  of  Hebrew  vocaliza- 
tion was  known,  the  TilH-rian.  In  that  year  manu- 
scripts were  discovered  in  the  Crimea  representing 
a  very  different  system.  Since  then  a  number  of 
manuscripts  from  Yemen  have  come  to  light  which 
show  that  system  in  different  stages 
Systems  of  of  development.    Iu  1N94  a  third  sys- 

Hebrew    tem  of   vocalization  was  found,  of 
Vocaliza-    which  also  several  types  are  now 
tion.       known.    The  manuscripts  of  the  last 
type,  fragments,  come  from  Syria  and 
Egypt.    Each  of  the  three  systems  of  vocali/at  ion 
has  also  a  distinct  system  of  accentuation.  The 
different  systems  (and  types)  vary  not  only  in  the 
form  ami  position  of  the  vowe  l- and  accent-signs, 
but  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  also  in  pronunciation 
of  the  Hebrew.    The  greatest  latitude  of  variation 
in  pronunciation  is  exhibited  in  the  Berlin  MS.  «r. 
(pi.  tWO.  representing  the  (ora)  Babylonian  tradition. 

The  most  marked  difference  between  the  usual 

system  of  vocalization  and  the  one  discovered  in 
is  in  the  position  of  the  vowel  signs.  In  the 
former  all  but  two  are  written  below  the  letters,  in 
the  latter  all  a»c  placed  above  the  letters.  The 
I  former  was  therefore  called  the  "sublinear,"  the 
latter  the  "  su|w  i linear."  With  the  discovery  of  the 
third  system,  which  is  also  superlinear,  this  distinc- 
tion has  become  impracticable,  and  mon-  correct 

designations  are  desirable.  On  the  Imsis  of  two 

passages  in  medieval  literature,  one  a  colophon  to  a 
Targiim  manuscript,  in  Parma  (comp.  Berliner, 
"Targuui  Onkclos,"  ii.  i:M),  the  other  a  passage  in 
the  Yitry  Mahzor(p.  4i">!2),  the  usual  system  is  called 
the  Tiberian  (=  T).  the  one  discovered  in  I*:t9  the 
Babylonian  (=  B).  and  the  third  the  Palestinian  (  = 
P).  These  designat  ions  are  understood  to  denote  the 
places  where  these  systems  w  ere  in  vogue,  implying 
nothing  as  to  their  place  of  origin.  They  may  be 
used,  for  convenience"  sake,  just  as  are  the  terms 
"Semitic "ami"  Ilamitic"as  applying  to  languages. 
The  objection  that  Tiberian  isalso  Palestinian  is  not 
valid:  the  latter  probably  dates  from  a  time  when 
the  Tiberian  was  not  yet  in  existence,  a  supposition 
home  out  by  internal  evidence  The  Arabic  system 
is  designated  by  A,  the  Nestorian  Syriac  by  Sy,  the 
Samaritan  by  Sa. 

The  Babylonian  system   shows  in   the  various 
manuscripts  different  stages  of  development,  which 
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ran.  however,  lie  reduced  to  three  lending  types: 
the  composite  type  (!$'),  represented  chiefly  by  the 
"Codex  Petropolitunus,"  dated  910; 
The  Baby-  the  simplified  type  (B»),  found  chiefly 
Ionian     in  Targum  manuscripts  and  Neo-llc- 

System.  brew  texts;  and  tlie  type  (IT),  repre- 
sented hy  the  Berlin  MS.  or.  (pi.  680. 
The  first  two  ty  pes  show  not  in  frequently  Tiberian  In- 
fluence. The  }  in  B1  is  Tiberian :  so  is  the  "  dagesh 
point  in  B".  B1  denotes  dagesh  and  vowcllessncss, 
not,  as  do  all  other  types  and  systems,  by  a  sign 
attached  to  the  consonant,  but  by  a  modification  of 
the  preceding  vowel.  Its  phonetic  theory  is  evident- 
ly different  from  all  the  rest.  One  will  not  go  far 
astray  in  seeing  here  the  influences  of  the  Hindu 
and  the  Greek  grammatical  system  respectively. 
B1  is  a  simplification  of  B'  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
Aramaic.  IP  is  a  modification  of  B'  with  the  help 
of  P,  from  which  system  it  has  borrowed  its  "rafe"- 
sign  anil  the  conception  of  dagesh. 

The  I'alestinian  system  has  come  down  in  a  few 
fragments,  uot  all  of  which  have  yet  been  published. 
This  system  also  shows  a  gradual  development;  the 
classification  into  types,  however,  must  remain  ten- 
tative until  all  the  material  shall  have 
The  Pales-  been  made  accessible.    According  to 
tinian     Dr.  Kahle  (•'  Per  Masoretischc  Text," 

System,  p.  29,  note  1),  the  fragments  of  the 
Cairo  geuizah.  still  unpublished,  pre- 
sent the  oldest  type  (P1);  >»»  intermediate  ty|ie  was 
published  by  the  writer  in  the  "  American  Journal  of 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literature,"  vol.  xv.  (P*) ; 
the  third  type  (P1)  is  contained  in  the  texts  pub- 
lished by  Xeubauer  (in  "J.  Q.  R."  vii.  30 1)  and 
Kahle  (Stadcs  " Zeitschrift,"  xxl.  273).  This  sys- 
tem is  luased  on  B'  nud  shows  the  transition  to  IP, 
T,  Sa,  By,  and  A.  The  position  of  the  vowel-signs 
in  P  is,  as  in  B,  above  the  letters  ami  thrown  to  the 
left,  or,  more  correctly,  over  the  space  between  the 
letters  when  the  spelling  is  defective,  and  over  the 
vowel-letters  when  the  text  is  written  "  plene  " 
The  cases  of  plene  writing  have  evidently  deter- 
mined the  position  of  the  vowel-sign.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  inventors  of  these  two  systems,  like 
the  later  grammarians,  supposed  every  vowel  to  be 
followed  actually  or  virtually  by  a  vowel-letter,  so 
that  the  sign  may  always  be  intended  for  the  latter. 
While  the  above  is  the  rule,  the  vowels  are  at  times 
found  within  the  letter  (B*)  or  l>cnenth  it;  some- 
times both  below  and  over  the  letter;  at  other  times 
tin"  vowel-sign  above  the  consonant  is  repeated  over 
the  following  vowel-letter  (Ps).  The  dagesh-,  map- 
pik-,  and  shewa-signs  (sec  Notation  Table,  p.  44S) 
may  be  placid  on  the  consonant  to  which  they  be- 
longoron  the  preceding  consonant.  I"  differs  from  PJ 
chiefly  by  havingdifferentiated  the*  vowelinto, 'and/. 

Tin*  Tilxrian  svstem  is  based  on  B1  (com p.  Pne- 
tortus  in  "Z.  D.  M.  O."  liii.  106) and  P. 

The  Tibe-  Like  I",  it  has  differentiated  the  r- 

rian  and    vowel.    All  its  signs,  with  the  exeep- 
Accentual   Hon  of  two  within  and  one  above  the 

Systems,    consonants,  are  written  below  the  lit- 
ters.   The  accentual  system  seems  to 
have  originated  with  P.  since  the  vowel- and  accent- 
signs  in  that  system  seem  to  have  been  cast  in  one 
mold.    The  accents  were  then  transferred  to  B'  and 


mechanically  supplemented  by  the  conjunctive 
accents,  which  had  later  developed  in  T.  AsPneto- 
rius  has  shown,  these  conjunctive  accents  are  based 
on  the  Greek  neumes  of  the  early  Middle  Ages. 
The  disjunctive  accents,  however,  seem  to  have  de- 
veloped  from  the  Greek  interpunction-marks(comp. 
Kahle  in  "Z.  D.  M.  G."  lv.  167  ft  »ry.;  see  also 
Consolo  iu  "  Verhandlungen  des  Internationalen 
Oricutalisten-Kougresscs,"  xiii.  214  tt  ttg.). 

In  trying  to  determine  the  date  when  vocalization 
was  first  introduced  the  terminus  a  quo  and  the 
terminus  ad  quern  must  first  be  ascertained.  Elijah 
Lev  it  a  had  already  pointed  out  that  the  Talmudim 
and  Midrashim  do  not  mention  vowel-signs  or  vowel 
names,  in  spite  of  there  having  been  abundant  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  Prom  this  fact  he 
Date  of  In-  concluded  that  vocalization  and  ac- 
troduction  ccntuation  are  post-Talmudic.  The 
of  Vocal-  earliest  dated  mention  of  vocalization 
ization.  is  that  of  Saadia  Gaon  and  his  con- 
temporaries. Between  the  dates  600 
and  900  the  following  data  are  to  be  considered: 
Even  Aaron  l>en  Moses  ben  Asher,  whose  ancestor 
in  the  sixth  generation  flourished  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighth  century,  was  ignorant  of  the 
origin  of  the  vowel-points.  A  still  older  author- 
ity than  Ben  Asher  the  Elder,  I{.  Phinelias.  the 
head  of  the  academy,  is  quoted  as  authority  for 
T.  If  this  B.  Phinelias  be  identical  with  the 
payyctan  mentioned  after  Kalir  b.  Saadia  Gaon 
("  Agroti,"  ed.  Harkavy,  p.  112),  he  must  have  lived 
earlv  iu  the  eighth  century,  or  must  have  been  con 
temporary  with  Klmlil  lbn  Ahmad  (7111-729),  to 
whom  t  he  introduction  of  the  Arabic  system  is  at 
tribnted.  Assuming  that  A  and  T  were  Introduced 
about  7o0,  these  being  based  on  P  and  B,  the  dale 
for  P  must  be  about  700,  since  the  nge  of  P  is  condi- 
tioned by  the  zero-sign  it  uses,  and  that  sign,  together 
with  the  system  of  Arabic  numerals  to  which  it 
belongs,  was  first  introduced  by  Masballah  (com p. 
Nt-MiiKits  am)  NCHSRAU).  The  date  for  B'  must. 
therefore.be  between  .WO  and  700;  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  give  the  exact  date.  If  vocalized 
manuscripts  exist  w  hich  go  back  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury (Harkavy 's  note  to  the  Hebrew  translation  of 
Graet/.'s  "  Hist."  iii.  100),  then  the  date  of  II1  must 
lie  about  600.  The  contention  of  C.  D.  Ginshurg 
(-Intr.slu.  tion  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,"  p.  461)  that 
the  lute  "Masseket  Soferim "  did  not  know  the 
vowels  is  out  of  the  question.  How  could  it.  lie 
ignorant  of  vowels  w  hen  it  knew  the  accents?  Tin- 
work  is  a  compilation,  and  the  passage  Ginsburg 
quotes  to  prove  his  deduction  is  taken  from  older 
Bources.  The  Nestorian  Syriac  vocalization  is  no 
doubt  contemporary  with  A  and  T  (comp.  Duval. 
"Gram.  Syr."  $  71). 

When  in  the  course  of  time  the  origin  of  the 
vowel-  and  accent-signs  was  forgotten,  some  attrlh 
uted  their  invention  to  Adam,  others 
Controver-  dated  it  from  the  Sinaitic  revelation, 
sies  About  while  others  traced  it  to  K/.ra  or  the 
Ago  of  Vo-  Great  Synagogue.  Elijah  Levita  WSS 
calization.  the  first,  to  |toint  out  their  post-Tal 
inu.lic  origin.  The  work  in  which  be 
had  embodied  his  views  was  soon  translated  into 
Latin  by  his  pupil  S.  Munstcr  (1589).    Coming  as  it 
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did  In  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Levita"s  theory 
was  seized  upon  by  the  warring  parties  and  led  to 
numerous  controversies.  The  most  noted  one  was 
that  between  Cappellus  and  the  Buxtorfs.  On  the 
Jewish  side  Levita  was  answered  by  Azariah  del 
Uossi  in  his  "  Me'or  -Enayim."  S.  I).  Luzzatto  pub- 
lished in  1858  his  "  Dialogues  sur  la  Kabbale  et  le 
Zolmr  et  sur  1'Autiquitu  de  la  Punctuation  et  dc 
I 'Accentuation  duns  la  Langue  ilebralque,"  placing 
himself  on  the  side  of  Levita.  That  work  called  forth 
many  answers,  of  which  the  most  scholarly  was  that 
by  Jacob  Ifcchrach(~Ishtadalut  imShaDaL,"  War- 
saw, 1BU0).  Firkovich  claimed  to  have  discovered 
documents  proving  the  invention  of  vocalization 
to  be  of  Karaite  origin;  but  these  have  been 
shown  to  be  forgeries  (comp.  Uarkavy's  notes  to 

VOW  El 


Q.  Ir.;  M.  M.  Kalian,  Hebr.  Oram.  11.  63  el  m*t  M. 
Lenormant,  Kuwit  cur  la  Provag.  tie  I'Alph.  Phtn.  I.  307- 
328:  V.  Levlaa,  In  Helireu-  Union  CoUeae  Annual,  H*4; 
B.  D.  Luzzatlu.  IHaloauen  mur  la  Kabbale  et  le.  Y.«har  rt  sur 
VAntiyuitr  dt  la  I'u actuation  et  tie  I' Accentuation  dam 
la  Langue  Hrhralt/ue,  bOrltz,  1MB;  idem.  In  1'ullukV  llali. 
hot  Kedem,  pp.  SJ  n  *•</.,  Amsterdam,  ISifl;  litem.  In  Ha- 
MatfQitl.  It.,  So.  24;  ti.  MaiV">U«uUi.  In  /Vim-.  .Nor.  /MM. 
Arch.  xv.  ItM  aG:  1».  Mordel.  In  lla-Shiloah,  v.  2B  et 
Key.,  x.  431  rt  vi|, ;  J.  Olaliauaen.  In  Monatubericlite  iter 
lierlinrr  Akademie,  July,  S.  Itnaker,  Ki  n/<  if  una  in 

da*  UabuloniM-li-HflirilCvbc  PunklationMninti  in,  Vienna, 
lStKI;  V.  PruMortUH.  r.hmlU  Jhrkunft  iter  ilehr.  Accmte^ 
Berlin.  1901  ;  Idem,  the  Cchernahmc  tier  Krtlh-Mittelgrie. 
rhinchen  JYVumk  u  JHtrchdie  Judeu,  Berlin.  1SB2:  iilcm.  iuZ. 
D.  M.  tl.UW.  IBS;  S.  L.  Bapoport,  Hrbritinche.  Itriefe,  pp.  75. 
94:  lloedlirer.  In  Hall.  Allacm.  Literatuneit.  IMS.  So.  W8. 

Older  literature  on  the  subject  In  given  In  Wolf.  /MM.  Hrhr. 
II.  475.  tv.  214:  Ourpzov,  iriiira  Siirra.  p.  242:  i;  men  I  us, 
(Icnrh.der  Hebrilixchen  Sprttrlie.U  4S  SH.  M'nIitu  period- 
ical literature  to  (riven  In  Schwab,  Hnxrtoirt,  Imlex. 

On  the  controversy  between  <  apticllus  and  Buxtorf  comp. 
Dlestel,  tinrh.  dt*  Alt.  Tel.  in  drr  Chrittt.  Kirclic.  a.v. 
VoeaUeichrn  ;  G.  Selinedenuann.  IHt  Controvert*,  des  L. 
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Graetz's  "Hist."  Hebr. 

StfC  PlTNCTCATIOX. 

Bibliihiraph v :  A.  Arkermann,  Dot  Hrrmcntutinehc  Fie- 
tne.nt  <l<r  Ihhliivhrn  Accentuation,  pp.  l-.ll,  Berlin,  1««: 
W.  Barher.  I  he  Anftlnae  <lcr  }{etirfii*ehrn  lirammatlk. 

R.  Jt.O.  Xllx.  13-a»:  J.  Baohrath.  .S,  frr  ha-Yalut*. 
WarNaw,  |k%4;  Idem,  lthtaa'ahtt  'im  ShnlhiL.  2  vols.. 
Warsaw,  1MW;  H.  Barnsteln,  "Die  Taryum  of  t  hike  to*  to 
lienenf,  pp.  6  ft  neo.,  U.'i[ialc'.  lSBtt;  S.  Bernfeld,  In  (**ir 


Sifrut,  lv.  :t47  :wi>:  A.  BQrhler,  in  Sitzunv*Jirriehte 
tier  Wiener  Akailemie,  IS91,  1HU ;  H.  Kwald,  In  Jahr- 
hlleher  iter  /MM.  n'imenfchaft,  1.  lrtu -172;  J.  KOm. 
Ue»ch.  (ten  Karilert.  t.  1«  rt  urn..  1-tt  rt  *«>;.:  A.  (ietper. 
(TrNrhrl/t.pp.  4M  4SH;  I.  (iuldl.  lUillrt in...  I.  if);  T.  Haupt, 
In  Journal  American  ttrimtol  Soc.  vol.  xxll.:  HupfeM. 
In  Tlieol.  Stiut.  umt  Kritik.  IW,  pp.  57-130i  P.  Kahle. 
in  Btude'a  Z(it*chr\ft,  xxl.  27J  ft  «./,;  Idem.  In  /..  L>.  M. 


Cafiyiellux  mit  den  liurtorfen.  t^lpstc.  1S79  (romp.  I.  Deren- 
Niiinf  In  lieeve  frillfiue,  IS7V.  pp.  4.V.  et  mq.);  Henonann. 
y.ur  tirxch.  ilm  SHrrttfii  niter  die  F.ntMehuna  der  Hr- 
bretiivhrn  Puuktntion.  Kuhmrt.  IshV.  Stt  atooblbllnKraphles 
In  the  articles  AecK.NTS  and  Masohau. 

t.  C.  L. 

VOGEL,  SIR  JULIUS  :  Agent-general  in  Lon- 
don for  New  Zealand ;  born  in  London  Feb.  25, 
1885;  died  there  March  13. 1H99.  He  was  the  son  of 
Albert  Lee  Vogel.  and  was  educated  at  University 
College  School.  Left  an  orphan,  he  emigrated  to 
Australia  in  1852.  Disappointed  with  his  progress 
at  the  (fold-diggings,  he  fell  back  upon  his  litcr- 
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ary  ability  and  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  sev- 
eral Victorian  newspapers.  He  stood  for  Parliament 
in  1861,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  emigrated  to 
Duncdin,  New  Zealand,  where  he  bought  a  half 
interest  in  the  "Otago  Witness"  ami  started  the 
"Otago  Daily  Times,"  the  first  daily  paper  in  New 
Zealand.  In  1803  Vogel  was  elected  to  the  provin- 
cial council  of  Otago,  and  four  years  later  became 
the  head  of  the  provincial  government,  a  post  which 
be  held  till  1869.  In  1863  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  New  Zealand  House  of  Representatives,  and  on 
retiring  from  the  provincial  government  in  1869,  he 
joined  the  Pox  ministry  as  colonial  treasurer,  after- 
ward becoming  successively  postmaster-general, 
commissioner  of  customs,  and  telegraph  commis- 
sioner. The  Fox  ministry  having  been  forced  to  re- 
sign, Vogel  carried  a  vote  of  waut  of  confidence  in 
their  successors,  aud  in  Oct.,  1872,  returned  to  power 
as  leader  in  the  Lower  House,  colonial  treasurer,  and 
postmaster-general.  In  1873  Vogel  became  prime 
minister  of  the  colony.  In  1875-76  he  visited  Eng- 
land, and  afterward  resumed  the  premiership.  From 
1876  to  1881  he  was  agent-general  for  New  Zealand 
in  London,  and  in  1884  was  again  a  member  of  the 
government  of  the  colony.  He  finally  gave  up  colo- 
nial office  in  1887,  from  which  date  he  resided  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  made  C.M.G.  in  1872,  and  K.C.M.G. 
in  1875,  and  received  special  permission  to  retain 
the  colonial  title  of  "Honorable"  during  his  life. 
He  unsuccessfully  contested  Penryn  in  1880  as  an 
Imperialist. 

Sir  Julius  Vogcl's  principal  achievement  as  a 
colonial  statesman  was  the  discovery  that  the  sa- 
vings of  the  mother  country  could,  with  mutual 
advantage,  be  obtained  by  the  colonies  and  ap- 
plied to  the  construction  of  railways  and  other 
public  works.  That  his  system  of  finance  was  on 
the  whole  successful  was  amply  proved  by  the  pros- 
perous state  of  the  Australasian  colonies.  Sir  .In litis 
Vogel  was  the  author  of  the  act  by  virtue  of  which 
Colonial  stock  has  been  inscribed  at  the  Bank  of 
England  and  has  become  a  popular  investment  for 
trustees.  His  project  of  law  was  accepted  by  the 
imperial  government  to  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the 
colonies.  His  scheme  of  public  borrowing  for  the 
colony  of  New  Zealand  was  put  into  effect  in  1870, 
and  within  the  next  ten  years  the  colouy  borrowed 
£22.500,000at  diminishing  rates  of  interest,  the  pop- 
ulation rose  from  250,000  to  500,000.  the  extent  of 
land  under  cultivation  increased  from  1,000,000 
to  4,000.000  acres,  and  the  value  of  exports  from 
£500,000  to  £1,500,000.  It  is  also  stated  that  in  the 
same  ten  years  he  introduced  100,000  immigrants 
and  caused  1,200  milcsof  railway  to  be  constructed. 
During  a  visit  to  England  he  established  the  ex- 
isting mail  service  between  New  Zealand  and  San 
Francisco.  In  his  first  premiership  he  set  on  foot 
the  government  life-insurance  system  and  organized 
the  New  Zealand  Public  Trusteeship.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  advocate  imperial  federation. 

Sir  Julius  Vogel  wrote  a  novel  entitled  "Anno 
Domini  2000,  or  Woman's  Destiny";  it  was  pub- 
lished in  INjfl),  and  passed  through  several  editions. 
One  of  his  sons.  Frank  Leon  Vogel,  was  killed  on 
Dec.  4,  1893.  while  serviug  with  Major  Wilson  s 
force  against  the  Matabtlc. 
XII  -29 


Bibi.kmirapiiv  :  Jew.  Vhrun.  Mwvb  18,  UW»:  Gtsboniv,  Hist. 
»f  Xrw  Zealand  ;  U.  W.  Busdea.  Hist,  of  A'ew  Zealand, 
vol*.  II..  111. 

J.  G.  L. 

VOGELSTEIN,  HERMANN  :  German  rabbi 
and  historian ;  born  at  Pilsen,  Bohemia,  Jan.  8, 1870. 
His  father  was  Heinemann  Vogel  stein,  rabbi  of 
Stettin.  Vogelstein  received  his  education  at  his 
native  town,  the  gymnasium  at  Stettin,  and 
the  universities  and  Jewish  theological  seminaries 
at  Berlin  and  Breslau  (Ph.D.  and  rabbi  1894).  In 
1895  he  became  rabbi  in  Oppeln,  and  since  1897  he 
lias  been  rabbi  at  Kftnigsberg,  East  Prussia. 

He  is  the  author  of  "  Die  Landwirtschaft  in  Palfts- 
tina  zur  Zeit  der  Mischnah"  (Berlin,  1894)  aud,  to- 
gether with  Biegcr,  of  the  first  volume  of  "  Geschichtc 
der  Juden  in  Rom."  the  second  volume  being  written 
by  Rieger  alone  (Berlin,  1896).  The  u  Geschichtc  " 
gained  one  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Zunz- 
stiftung. 

s.  P.  T.  H. 

VOICE  OF  HEAVEN.    See  Bat  KIol. 
VOICE  OF  ISRAEL.    See  Periodicals. 
VOICE  OF  JACOB.    Sec  Periodicals. 

VOID  AND  VOIDABLE  CONTRACTS.  See 

Contract. 

VOLOZHIN  :  Russian  town  in  the  government 
of  Wilna;  at  the  present  time  (1905)  it  belongs  to 
Prince  Tishkewitz.  As  in  most  other  Lithuanian 
towns,  the  Jews  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
population.  Jews  settled  there  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Volozhin  is  celebrated  for 
the  rabbinical  school  which  existed  there  until  1892. 
This  school,  or  yeshibah,  which  was  founded  in  1803 
by  Hayyim  b.  Solomon,  a  pupil  of  the  renowned 
Elijah,  Gaon  of  Wilna,  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  Hasidic  movement  that  spread  through  Lithu- 
ania in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
At  the  head  of  this  conservative  opposition,  the 
members  of  which  were  styled  "  Mitnaggedim  "  (op- 
ponents), stood  the  Gaon  of  Wilna.  He  recognized 
that,  in  order  to  combat  successfully  the  Hasidic 
movement,  the  love  of  Talmudic  study  must  be 
aroused  and  strengthened.  One  way  of  doing 
this  was  to  establish  a  great  Talmudic  academy, 
where  the  letter  of  the  Law  would  be  studied  sys- 
tematically. Death,  however,  removed  him  before 
his  cherished  plan  could  be  carried  out,  and  the  task 
was  left  to  his  pupil  Hayyim  b.  Solomon. 

Wilna  already  had  two  yeshibot,  and  there  was 
no  room  for  a  third ;  so  Volozhin  was  chosen, 
where  had  lived  a  number  of  such  men  as  the 

author  of  "Sha'agat  Aryeh  "  and  Zal- 
The        man  Volozhiner.    In  order  to  attract 
Yeshibah.  scholars  to  the  institution  two  wise 

rules  were  laid  down:  (1)  only  those 
should  be  admitted  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  Talmudic  study,  and  (2)  the  medieval  custom 
of  assigning  yeshibah  students  each  day  to  a  differ- 
ent family,  in  which  they  received  their  meals  free, 
should  be  abolished;  the  students  to  be  either 
self-supporting,  or  maintained  by  the  institution. 
Thus  scholars,  both  rich  and  poor,  flocked  to  Volo- 
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zhiu  from  all  parts  of  Russia  aud  the  rest  of  Europe. 
For  nearly  u  century  it  liekl  its  reputation  as  a  place 
of  the  highest  Talmudic  learning,  until  finally,  in 
1892.  to  the  regret  of  all  loversof  Judaism,  the  doors 
«>t  the  school  were  shut  by  oilier  or  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment. 

The  very  spirit  in  which  the  institution  was 
founded  was  the  cause  of  its  downfall.  It  was,  as 
stated  before,  ultraconservative,  tolerating  nothing 
that  looked  like  an  innovation,  and  strongly  op- 
posing all  exoteric  studies.  For  a  long  time  it 
withstood  the  great  wave  of  progress  that  swept 
over  Russia  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  1887  Count  Pahlen,  who  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  to  the  Jewish  question,  called  together  thirteen 
representative  Jewish  scholars  of  Russia  in  order  to 
confer  with  them  about  the  yeshibot.  The  confer- 
ence drew  up  a  set  of  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  such  institutions,  the  most  important  of 
which  were:  that  each  day  not  less  than  three  hours 
should  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  Russian 
language  and  literature  and  toother  secular  studies; 
that  the  teachers  in  these  branches  should  be  ap- 
pointed with  the  sanction  of  the  government:  that 
not  more  thau  twelve  hours  each  day  should  be  con- 
sumed lu  study:  aud  that  the  chief  rabbi  should  be 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  pupils. 

The  chiefs  of  the  yeshibot,  fearing  that  secular 
studies  would  "poison  the  mindsof  the  students  and 
turn  them  away  from  the  study  of  the  Talmud," 
stubbornly  refused  to  introduce  these  innovations; 
they  feared  also  that  Orthodox  Jews  would  with- 
hold their  contributions  from  the  school.  In  1891 
Count  Pelianov,  then  minister  of  education,  sub- 
mitted a  similar  plan  to  the  authorities  of  the  school 
in  Volozhin;  but,  seeing  that  his  instructions  were 
not  carried  out,  he  closed  its  doors  on  Jan.  22,  1892. 

niBr.inoiuriiY :  Ita-Kerem  and  Ha-ifcli?,  18B2;  Entzlklo- 
,M.iuitt»ki  Sl„mr.  vol.  vtl. 

it.  n.  J.  Go. 

VOLTAIRE  :  French  poet,  historian,  and  essay- 
ist ;  born  at  Paris  Nov.  21,  1694;  died  there  3Iay  80, 
1778.  His  name  was  originally  Francois  Marie 
Arouet ;  but  about  1718  he  assumed  the  name  of  Vol- 
taire. He  is  known  to  the  world  as  one  of  the  most 
active  and  popular  champions  of  free  thought  ami 
as  an  ardent  advocate  of  religiousas  well  as  political 
liberty.  It  is  the  more  surprising  that  he  who,  in 
his  "traitesur  la  Tolerance"  (1700),  vindicated  Jean 
Cahis.  the  victim  of  Catholic  fanaticism,  ami  who, 
in  his  "  LettrcsChinoises,"  bitterly  attacked  religious 
bigotry,  should  have  fostered  anti-Jewish  senti- 
ments. His  personal  experiences  with  Jews  would 
hardly  suffice  to  explain  such  inconsistency.  He 
alleges  that,  while  an  exile  iu  London  (1720),  he  had 
a  letter  of  credit  drawn  on  a  Jewish  banker,  whom 
he  refers  to  once  as  "Medina"  and  another  time  as 
"  Acostn."  and  through  whose  bankruptcy  he  lost 
the  greater  part  of  20.000  f nines.  In  Potsdam, 
where  he  was  the  guest  of  Frederick  the  Great,  he 
had  a  disagreeable  experience  with  a  Jew  named 
Abraham  Hirsch.  In  his  treaty  of  peace  with  Sax- 
ony (1745)  Frederick  had  Stipulated  that  Saxon 
bonds  ("Steuerschcinc")  held  by  his  subje  cts  should 
be  redeemed  at  their  face  value,  although  they  were  | 
then  listed  at  35  percent  below  par.  At  the  same  time  | 


it  was  ordered  that  no  Prussian  subject  might  pur- 
chase any  of  these  bonds  after  the  declaration  <if 
peace.  Voltaire  nevetthehss  ordered  Hirsch  to  buy 
such  bonds  for  him.  giving  him  notes  for  the  amount, 
while  Hirsch  deposited  with  Voltaire  jewelry  as  se- 
curity. Subsequently  Veitel-Heinc  Eimiraim  offered 
Voltaire  more  favorable  conditions,  anil  he  therefore 
withdrew  his  order  from  Hirsch.  The  last-named, 
who  had  already  discounted  Voltaire's  notes,  was 
arrested ;  but  the  enemies  of  the  poet  used  the  whole 
unsavory  transaction  as  a  means  of  attacking  him. 
The  king  himself  wrote  a  satire  against  Voltaire  iu 
the  form  of  a  drama  entitled  "Tantale  en  Proccs": 
and  Hirsch  was  discharged  after  having  paid  a  com- 
paratively small  fine.  Voltaire  himself  refers  to 
this  incident  in  his  humorous  way,  naturally  pre- 
senting himself  as  having  been  duped.  While  it 
hardly  had  the  effect  of  tilling  him  with  anti-Jewish 
sentimeuts,  it  inspired  him,  in  his  "  Dictionuuiic 
Philosophique  Portatif "  (1764),  to  make  some  tu- 
fa vorablc  remarks  about  the  Jews.  He  charges 
them  with  greed  and  selfishness,  saying  that  their 
only  ideals  are  children  aud  money. 

It  seems  that,  aside  from  his  desire  to  select  any 
subject  apt  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
humorous  satire  and  give  him  a  chance  to  attack 
the  Bible,  Voltaire  had  no  intention  of  antagonizing 
the  Jews.  In  his  reply  to  Isaac  de  Pinto,  who 
wrote  an  apology  for  the  Jews  entitled  "Apologie 
pour  la  Nation  Juive,"  Voltaire  admitted  as  much. 
He  recognized  the  fact  that,  there  were  respectable 
Jews,  aud  he  did  not  wish  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
his  opponent  by  references  to  the  people  of  Israel 
as  represented  in  the  Bible.  Antoine  Guenk.  who 
defendeil  the  Bible  against  the  attacks  of  Voltaire, 
embodied  in  his  "Lettres  de  Quelques  Juifs"  De 
Pinto's  apology  together  with  the  correspondence  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  Voltaire  replied  in  a  pamphlet. 
"Un  Chretien  Contre  Six  Juifs"  (1776),  without  ta- 
king up  the  Jewish  question. 

BiBMniiMPitr :  UrBU,  Voltaire  iinrt  <Hr  Juden.  In  .W«»i«if»- 
nehri.fi,  ISrtS,  pp.  Hit  174.  ail.  228.;  Idem.  <U*eh.  xl.  t*H; 
Becker.  Voltaire  rl  lr*  Juif*.  In  Archive*,  x  11 II .  ss  i I  »«•/.; 
MiUIiIm*  Knht).  Hi.  xxxvtll.  4,'W  ft  req.;  Uunrrl.  l*<4f<Hrv  ft  Iff 
Juit*.  In  fair.  Ur.  xll.  I,  13B;  Bliiriutwr,  Voltaire  im  I'n>- 
tesw  mil  Abraham  Hirteh,  In  Dtut«chcs  Murum,  lSfia. 
No.  43. 

D. 

VOLTERRA,  AARON  £AI :  Liturgical  poet 
of  the  tirst  half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  rabbi  of 
the  Italian  communities  in  Massa  c  Carrara.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  prayer  entitled  "  Bakkashah,"or"  Elef 
Shin."  The  latter  name,  however,  is  misleading ; 
for  in  the  entire  prayer,  in  which  each  word  l>egins 
with  the  letter  "shin."  this  letter  occurs  only  700 
times,  and  not,  as  this  title  would  indicate.  I.imn) 
times.  In  his  preface  the  author  states  that  numer- 
ous cMfficulticsobligcd  him  to  resort  to  artificial  word 
formations,  in  which  he  felt  that  the  license  of 
poetry  justified  him.  The  poem,  which  begins  with 
the  words  "Shaddai  shoken  shehakim."  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  commentary  containing  a  glossary  of  the 
Talmndic  terms  occurring  in  it.  A  second  poem  by 
Vol  terra,  forming  an  eightfold  acrostic  of  the  au- 
thor's name,  commences  "  "Alekem  ishim  ekra."  and 
is  written  after  the  stvle  of  the  poems  of  Jedaiah  b. 
Abraham  Betlenri.    These  two  works  were  published 
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together  under  the  title  u  Bakkashah  Hiulashah " 
(Leghorn,  1740). 

Bibliography  :  Zutu.  Z.  U.  Index,  ».  r. ;  NVpt-Ublrondt.  Tnlt- 
<M  (letUile  Y  unit  I.  p.  Fuenn,  Krnfrtt  Yitsraet,  p.  77; 
Beujacob.  Ofar  lia-Sefarim,  p.  it';  Morurn.  Inttice.  p.m. 

K.  c.  S.  0. 

VOLTERRA,  MESHULLAM  BEN  MEN A- 

HEM  :  Italian  jeweler  of  the  tifteenth  century.  Ho 
lived  in  Florence,  where  he  and  his  father,  Menahem 
ben  Aaron  Volterra  (who  in  1460  was  worth  100,000 
ducats),  carried  on  a  business  in  precious  stones. 
According  to  Abraham  Portaleone,  Volterra  wrote  a 
book  00  jewelry.  In  1481  he  undertook  a  journey 
to  the  Orient,  going  by  way  of  Rhodes  to  Alexandria, 
where  there  were  at  that  time  only  sixty  Jewish 
families.  Here  he  saw  a  beautiful  manuscript  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  the  natives  claimed  had 
been  written  by  E/.ra.  In  Cairo,  where  he  bought 
gems,  great  honor  was  shown  him  by  the  nagid  of 
the  city,  the  wealthy  Solomon  ben  Joseph,  whose 
father  also  had  been  nagid.  as  well  as  body-physf- 
cian  to  the  sultan. 

On  July  20  Volterra  reached  Jerusalem,  where  at 
that  time  there  were  250  Jewish  families.  Here  both 
he  aud  his  companion  liecame  dangerously  ill.  He 
then  pusscd  through  Jaffa  and  Damascus  to  Crete, 
where  he  was  shipwrecked,  lost  his  precious  stones, 
and  again  became  very  ill.  His  life  was  saved  only 
by  the  self-sacrificing  care  or  a  German  Jewish  phy- 
sician. Volterra  finally  reached  Venice  in  October. 
His  account  of  the  journey,  which  has  been  pre- 
served in  manuscript  in  the  Laurentlana  (cod.  xi.  8. 
p.  188),  was  first  published  by  Luncz  in  his  "Jeru- 
salem" (i.  166-219). 

Volterra  had  a  brother  Raphael,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  book-trade. 

Bihi.iohrapiiy :  NepMihlromll.  r.W«M  GttUAe  YixraeU  p. 

Hrln:  HiM.  xxl.  7«;  Berliner.  Maucizln,  vll.  1IU;  Lunc*,  Jc 
rutalem.  III.  80. 

d.  M.  K. 

VOORSANOER.  JACOB:  American  rabbi; 
born  at  Amsterdam,  Holland.  Nov.  13.  1862.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  Amsterdam,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati,  O.  He 
lias  officiated  as  rabbi  at  Philadelphia  (1873-76), 
Washington,  D.  C.  (1876-77),  Providence,  R,  I. 
(1877-78),  Houston,  Tex.  (1878-86),  aud,  since  1886. 
at  the  Temple  Emanu-El,  San  Francisco,  Cal,  In 

1894  he  wasappointed  professor  of  Semitic  languages 
and  literature  at  the  University  of  California,  which 
office  he  still  holds  (1905);  he  officiates  also  as  chap- 
Iain  and  s|)ecial  lecturer  at  the  Lcland  Stanford,  Jr.. 
University. 

From  1881  to  1888  Voorsanger  was  editor  of  "The 
JewiBh  South"  (Houston,  Tex.),  and  from  1883  to 
1886 of  the  "Sabbath  Visitor"  (Cincinnati.  O.).  In 

1895  he  founded  "Emanu-El,"  of  which  paper  he 
is  still  editor.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn's  Life  and  Works." 

Bim  ionRAPlir :  The  American  Jewirh  Year  ilc«>ft,  5*H,  p. 
KM. 

a.  F.  T.  II. 

VORARLBERG :  Extreme  western  district  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
called  "  Vor  dem  Arlbcrg."  and  was  divided  into  the 


estates  of  Bregenz,  Feldkirch,  ami  Bludenz.  To 

these  was  added  in  154SO  the  imperial  county  of 
Hohenema.  The  first  three  districts  were  held  by 
the  counts  of  Montfort-Werdenberg,  but  gradually 
came  under  Austrian  control.  Jews  were  in  Vorarl- 
berg  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  exiles  from  Switzerland  ami  the 
German  and  Austrian  countries  bordering  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  and  they  ventured  to  settle  only  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  lord  of  Vorarlberg 
or  his  bailiffs.  The  "Stadtrecht"  of  Feldkirch 
(printed  and  discussed  in  "Zeit.  fur  die  Gesch.  des 
Oherrheins,"  xxi.  129-171)  contains  four  regulations 
referring  to  Jews  (folios  8b,  13b,  16a).  The  state- 
ments made  by  modern  historians  regarding  perse- 
cutions at  Feldkirch  in  1348-49  on  aceouut  of  the 
Black  Death,  and  in  1 1 18  11  because  of  au  accusa- 
tion of  ritual  murder,  have  been  shown  to  be  erro- 
neous and  due  to  the  confusion  of  Feldkirch  in 
Vorarlberg  with  Waldkirch  in  Baden,  both  of  which 
were  formerly  called  "  Veltkilch  "  (Salfeld,  "Mar 
tyrologium,"  p.  69.  Berlin,  1898).  It  is  known  that 
the  Black  Death  did  not  break  nut  in  Vorarlberg  in 
1848—19;  and  the  episode  of  the  ritual  murder  of 
1443—44  took  place  in  Baden,  principally  at  Con- 
stance. 

When  Feldkirch  became  au  Austrian  dependency, 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Jews  left, 
this  district  entirely.  The  account  of  the  scattered 
settlements  later  found  in  various  villages  forma 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  Hohknkms,  who 
founded  in  1617,  under  Count  Caspar,  a  community 
which  still  exists.  Thus  there  was  a  settlement 
from  1676  to  1744  in  the  village  of  Sulz,  near  Feld- 
kirch, the  place  whence  the  family  of  Prof.  Salo- 
mon Sulzer  originally  came.  Jews  lived  in  the  city 
and  territory  of  Bregenz  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
were  all  expelled  from  the  country  by  an  edict  of 
1559.  Since  1617  Hohenems  has  had  a  Jewish  com- 
munity, to  which  all  the  Jews  of  Tyrol  and  Vorarl- 
berg were  assigned  by  the  law  of  1890.  The  Jews 
of  Vorarlberg  have  frequently  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  history  of  the  country,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  war  with  Napoleon  in  1809,  and  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  promotion  of  commerce  and 
industry. 

Bibliography:  TSnzer,  (ietcb.  drr  Juden  in  Tyrnl  und  Vor- 
arUiera.  vol.  I.;  Idem,  (Scirh.  tier  Jmit.n  in  liohaiems  und 
dem  VtbrlQtn  V.,rarll»nj,  1008-Ot. 

D.  A.  Ta. 

Sec  Mauri  age. 

See  Russia— Pekiodicalb. 

V088ITJ8,  ISAAC.  See  Manahseu  ben  Is- 
haki,. 

VOWS  (Hebr.  "  ncdarim  ") :  Promises  made  under 
religious  sanction.  In  Talmudie  law  distinction  is 
made  between  two  principal  kinds  of  vows:  (1)  A 
voluntary  promise  to  bring  a  sacrifice  which  he  who 
makes  the  vow  is  not  Otherwise  in  duty  hound  to 
bring;  or  a  promise  to  give  a  e<  rtaiu  sum  to  pur- 
poses of  common  charity  or  education.  Such  vows 
are  called  "nidre  hekdesh"  (  =  " dedications"),  and 
of  these  there  are  two  specific  kinds.  («)  When 
he  who  promises  points  toward  the  object  which  he 
intends  to  give,  and  says,  "This  1  dedicate  to  such 
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ami  such  a  holy  or  charitable  cause,"  tlicu  he  is  not 
bouuil  to  replace  the  thing  if  it  is  lost.  (6)  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  he  says,  "I  promise  such  and  such 
an  object,  or  such  and  such  a  sum  of  money,  to  be 
devoted  to  that  purpose."  then  he  is  bound  to  replace 
it  if  it  becomes  lost.  The  former  kind  of  vows  are 
called  "nedabah"  (=  "gift");  the  latter  kind  "nc- 
der"  (="  promise").  (2)  The  second  chief  kind  of 
vows  consists  in  promises  made  to  abstain  from  the 
enjoyment  of  certain  things,  he  who  promises  say- 
ing* "Ideny  myself  the  enjoyment  of  this  thing,  as 
of  a  thing  sanctified."  Such  vows  are  called  "nidre 
issar  "  ( a  "  promises  of  prohibition  or  deprivation  "). 
Such  a  vow  is  valid  even  if  a  second  party  imposes 
it  upon  the  votary,  he  answering  with  an  "Amen" 
and  thereby  accepting  it. 

A  vow  is  valid  only  if  made  voluntarily,  with- 
out any  compulsion  from  without;  and  the  votary 
must  also  be  conscious  of  the  scope  or  character  of 
his  vow.  A  promise  made  by  mistake,  or  one  ex- 
acted by  compulsory  measures,  is  invalid.  The  age 
of  discretion  with  reference  to  promises  is  for  men 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  year,  for  women  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth,  at  which 
"Validity  of  ages  the  votaries  are  supposed  to  un- 
Vows.  derstand  the  importance  of  a  vow 
(Maimonides,  14  Yad,"  Ncdarim,  xi.  1). 
A  father  may  annul  the  vows  made  by  his  daughter: 
and  a  husband  may  annul  those  of  his  wife,  if  they 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  keeping  of  them  would 
cause  distress  to  the  wife.  The  father  or  the  hus- 
band may,  however,  annul  such  vows  only  on  the 
very  day  when  he  is  informed  of  their  having  been 
given  (Num.  xxx.  2-17;  Ned.  x.  8;  Maimonides.  t.e. 
xii.  1  H  *eq.). 

Any  vow,  be  it  a  dedication  ("neder  hekdesh"), 
or  a  promise  of  prohibition  or  deprivation  ("neder 
issar"),  can,  in  case  the  promisor  regrets  it,  be  de- 
clared void  by  an  ordained  teacher,  or  by  three  un- 
ordalned  teachers  (Maimonides,  "Yad,"  Shcbu'ot, 
vi. ;  Shulhan  "Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  228,  where  the 
conditions  are  specified  on  which  a  vow  can  be  an- 
nulled). To  impose  vowson  oneself  was  discouraged 
by  the  sages  of  the  Mishnah  anil  the  Talmud:  "  Do 
not  form  a  habit  of  making  vows,"  says  an  old 
baraita  (Ned.  20n).  Samuel  said:  "He  who  makes 
a  vow,  even  though  he  fulfil  it,  commits  a  sin" 
(ib.  22a).  The  making  of  vows  was  tolerated  only 
when  it  was  done  in  order  to  rid  oneself  of  bad  habits, 
or  in  order  to  encourage  oneself  to  do  good;  but  even 
in  such  cases  one  should  strive  for  the  desired  end 
without  the  aid  of  vows  (Yoreh  De'ah,  203.  207). 
More  specific  rules  regarding  vows  are  contained 
in  Maimonides'  "Yad,"  Nedarim,  and  in  Shulhan 
'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  203-235.    Sec  also  Nedahim. 

w.  n.  J.  Z.  L 

VTJLGATE :  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  author- 
ized by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1546  as  the  Bible  of 
the  Homnn  Catholic  Church.  It  was  the  product 
of  the  work  of  Jerome,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
scholarly  of  the  Church  leaders  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian centuries.  The  earliest  l^itin  version  of  Hie 
Scriptures  seems  to  have  originated  not  in  Rome, 
but  in  one  of  Home's  provinces  in  North  Africa. 
An  Old  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 


extant  in  North  Africa  in  the  second  century  c.k.. 
and  it  is  thought  that  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Latin  was  made  in  the 
Earlier     same  century.    Indeed,  Tcrtullian  (r. 
Latin      100  240)  seems  to  have  known  a  Latin 
Transla-    Bible.    There  were  at  least  two  early 
tiona.      Latin  translations,  one  called  the  Af- 
rican and  the  other  the  European. 
These,  based  not  on  the  Hebrew,  but  on  the  Greek, 
are  thought  to  have  been  made  Ixeforc  the  text-work 
of  such  scholars  as  Origen,  Lucian,  and  Hesychius, 
and  hence  would  be  valuable  for  the  discovery  of 
the  Greek  text  with  which  Origen  worked.   But  the 
remains  of  these  early  versions  are  scanty.  Jerome 
did  not  translateor  revise  several  books  found  in  the 
Latin  Bible,  and  consequently  the  Old  Latin  versions 
were  put  in  their  places  in  the  later  Latin  Bible. 
These  Old  Latin  versions  arc  represented  in  the 
books  of  Esdras,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch. 
and  Maccabees,  and  in  the  additions  to  Daniel  and 
Esther.   The  Psalter  also  exists  in  a  revised  form, 
and  the  books  of  Job  and  Esther,  of  the  Old  Latin, 
are  found  in  some  ancient  manuscripts.    Only  t  hree 
other  fragmentary  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  Old  Latin  are  now  known  to  be  in  existence. 

Jerome  was  born  of  Christian  parents  about  340- 
342,  at  Stridon.  in  the  province  of  Dalmatia.  He 
received  a  good  education,  and  carried  on  his  studies 
at  Home,  being  especially  fascinated  by  Vergil,  Ter- 
ence, and  Cicero.  Rhetoric  and  Greek  also  claimed 
part  of  his  attention.  At  Trier  in  Gaul  he  took  up 
theological  studies  for  several  years.  In  374  he 
traveled  in  the  Orient.  In  a  severe  illness  he  was  so 
impressed  by  a  dream  that  he  dropped  secular  stud- 
ies. But  his  time  had  not  been  lost.  He  turned  his 
brilliant  mind,  trained  in  the  best  schools  of  the 
day,  to  sacred  things.  Like  Moses  and  Paul,  he 
retired  to  a  desert,  that  of  Chalcis,  uear  Antioch, 
where  he  spent  almost  live  years  in  profound  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  himself.  At  this  period  he 
sealed  a  friendship  with  Pope  Damasus,  who  later 
opened  the  door  to  him  for  the  great  work  of  his 
life.  In  379  Jerome  was  ordained  presbyter  at  An- 
tioch. Thence  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  ho 
was  inspired  by  the  expositions  of  Gregory  Nazian- 
7.en.  In  382  he  reached  Home,  where  he  lived  about 
three  years  in  close  friendship  with  Damasus. 

For  a  long  time  the  Church  had  felt  the  need  of 
a  good,  uniform  Latin  Bible.    Pope  Damasus  at  first 
asked  his  learned  friend  Jerome  to 
Jerome's    prepare  a  revised  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible-      New  Teslament.  Iu388theKonrGos- 
Bevision    pels  appeared  in  a  revised  form,  and 
Work.      at  short  iutervals  thereafter  the  Acts 
and  the  remaining  books  of  the  New 
Testament.    These  latter  were  very  slightly  altered 
by  Jerome.    Soon  afterward  he  revised  the  Old 
Latin  Psalter  simply  by  the  use  of  the  Septuagint. 
The  name  given  this  revision  was  the  "  Roman  Psal- 
ter." in  distinction  from  the  "Psalterium  Vet  us." 
The  former  was  used  in  Home  and  Ilaly  down  to 
Pins  V.  (1686-721  when  it  was  displaced  by  the 
"Galilean  Psalter  "  (so  tailed  because  first  adopted 
in  Gaul),  another  of  Jerome's  revisions  (made  about 
887),  based  on  many  corrections  of  the  Greek  text 
by  reference  to  other  Greek  versions.    About  the 
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end  of  884  Pope  Damasus  died,  and  Jerome  left 
Koine  to  travel  and  study  in  Bible  lands.  In  $49  be 
settled  at  Belbleliem,  assumed  ebarge  of  a  monas- 
tery, and  prosecuted  bis  studies  with  great  zeal. 
He  secured  a  learned  Jew  to  teach  him  Hebrew  for 
still  better  work  than  that  he  had  been  doing. 
His  revision  work  had  not  yet  ceased,  fur  his  Book 
of  Job  appeared  as  the  result  of  the  same  kind  of 
study  as  bad  produced  the  "Gallium  Psalter."  He 
revised  some  other  books,  as  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastcs, 
Hong  of  Songs,  and  Chronicles,  of  which  his  revisions 
are  lost,  though  their  prefaces  still  exist. 

But  Jerome  soon  recognized  the  poor  and  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  Greek  texts  that  he  was  obliged 
to  use.  This  turned  bis  mind  and  thought  to  the 
original  Hebrew.  Friends,  too,  urged 
Jerome's  him  to  translate  certain  books  from 
Bible-  the  original  text.  As  a  resultant  of 
Transla-  long  thought,  and  in  answer  to  many 
tion  Work,  requests.  Jerome  spent  fifteen  years, 
890  to  405,  on  a  new  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew  text.  He 
began  with  the  books  of  Kamucl  and  Kings,  for 
which  he  wrote  a  remarkable  preface,  really  an  In- 
troduction to  the  entire  Old  Testament.  He  next 
translated  the  Psalms,  and  then  the  Prophets  and 
Job.  In  894-896  he  prepared  a  translation  of  Ksdras 
aud  Chronicles.  After  an  interval  of  two  years, 
during  which  he  passed  through  a  severe  illness,  he 
took  up  his  arduous  labors,  and  produced  transla- 
tions of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Songs. 
The  Pentateuch  followed  next,  and  the  last  canonical 
books,  Joshua,  Judges,  Kutb,  and  Esther,  were  com- 
pleted by  404.  The  Apocryphal  parts  of  Daniel  and 
Esther,  and  Tobitand  Judith,  all  translated  from  the 
Aramaic,  completed  Jerome's  great  task.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Apocryphal  books  he  left  without 
revision  or  translation,  as  they  were  not  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible. 

Jerome  happily  has  left  prefaces  to  most  of  his 
translations,  and  these  documents  relate  how  he  did 
his  work  and  how  some  of  the  earlier 
Jerome's    books  were  received.    Evidently  he 
was  bitterly  criticized  by  some  of  his 
former  best  friends.    His  replies  show 
in  Later    that  he  was  supersensitive  to  criti- 
Times.     cism,  anil  often  hot-tempered  and 
stormy.   His  irritability  and  his  sharp 
retorts  to  his  critics  rather  retarded  than  aided  the 
reception  of  his  translation.    But  the  superiority  of 
the  translation  gradually  won  the  day  for  most  of 
his  work.    The  Council  "of  Trent  in  1546  authorized 
the  Latin  Bible,  which  was  by  that  time  a  strange 
com|>osite.   The  Old  Testament  was  Jerome's  trans- 
lation front  the  Hebrew,  except  the  Psalter,  which 
was  his  Gallican  revision;  of  the  Apocryphal  books, 
Judith  and  Tohit  were  hit  translations,  while  the 
remainder  were  of  the  Old  Latin  version.   The  New 


Testament  was  Jerome's  revision  of  the  Old 
translation.  These  translations  ami  revisions  of 
translations,  aud  old  original  translations,  constitute 
the  Vulgate.    See  also  Jkkomk. 

Bibliooraphv:  (irOutmaeher,  Ihn  unumiw :  tint  liiliio- 
arttithixrht  Stutlit.  vol.  I..  IA-Ipalr.  Mill ;  S  Bergvr,  WWotre 
<te  la  i'ulaatt  /Vjulmif  It*  i'rtmUrt*  Stirle*  tlu  Moucn  A(/e, 
Parts.  1XH;  H.J.  Whit*.  t'u«fc\r  Amtalinus  anil  li»  Hltth- 
irfacr.  in  Stuttia  BilAica  ft  EttUtkUtteO,  vol.  II..  Oxford, 
BUS  E.  NcMIp.  Kin  JuhUtium  lUr  jVuVmbrftru  liiM,  TO- 
blnavn,  1«K;  E.  von  Uotwhot*,  Stxulicn  xur  Ttrlhrilih  iltr 
Vulv.Ua,  1*11*1--.  1W4  ;  Hummus.  Dirt.  UMr.  See  fuller  Mb- 
lioKmphy  in  ».  Berger'*  work,  mentioned  above. 

T.  I  M.  P. 

VULTURE  :  The  Hebrew  terms  rendered  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  English  versions  by  "vulture" 
are:  "da 'ah  "  (I<cv.  xi.  14)  and  its  variant  "dayyah  " 
(Deut.  xiv.  18  aud  Isa.  xxxiv.  15  [R.  V.  "kite"]), 
"ayyah"  (Lev.  xi.  14;  Deut.  xiv.  13;  Job  xxviii. 
7  [R.  V.  "kite"  and  "falcon"]),  and  "raham." 
"  rabamah  "  (Lev.  xL  18;  Deut.  xiv.  17  [A.  V.  "  gicr- 
eagle"]);  all  refer  to  unclean  birds.  The  raham 
is  identified  with  the  Egyptian  or  Pharaoh's  vul- 
ture (Xeopftron  percnopleru*),  called  also  by  the  Arabs 
"  raham  " ;  it  is  a  migratory  bird,  known  in  Palestine 
and  Arabia,  returning  from  the  south  in  the  spring. 
The  Hebrew  "nesher"  (always  rendered  by  "eagle" 
in  the  A.  and  R.  V.)  also  denotes  large  birds  of 
prey  in  general,  and  in  some  passages  refers  par- 
ticularly to  the  vulture,  or  griffin-vulture,  which 
belongs  to  the  VuUurida  family.  So  in  Jer.  xlix. 
16  and  Job  xxxix.  27-80,  where  the  nesher  is  de- 
scribed as  making  its  nest  in  the  highest  cliffs,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  vulture;  or  in  Micah  i.  16, 
where  Uic  bald-headedness  of  the  nesher  is  alluded 
to  (this  can  only  refer  to  the  vulture,  which  is  de 
void  of  true  feathers  on  the  head  and  Deck);  or  when 
it  is  used  as  an  image  of  an  invading  army  (com p. 
Deut.  xxviii.  49;  Jer.  xlviii.  40;  Hos.  viif.  1;  Hab. 
i.  8).  The  Romans  also  did  not  distinguish  sharply 
between  the  eagle  and  the  vulture  (Pliny,  "Nat. 
Hist."  x.  8.  lilt,  26).  The  griffin  vulture  is  most 
abundant  in  Palestine,  where  it  breeds  in  colonies, 
while  the  kite  is  represented  by  four  species. 

Beside*  all  the  Biblical  terms  for  the  vulture,  the 
Talmud  uses  the  name  "ra'ah"  on  urn  unit  of  the 
keenness  of  the  vulture's  sight,  "for  it  can,  while 
in  Babylon,  sight  carrion  in  Palestine"  (Hul.  68b; 
B.  M.  24b  [Rashi]).  In  the  passage  of  Ilullin  it  is 
said  that  there  are  a  hundred  kinds  of  unclean  birds 
in  the  Orient,  all  In-longing  to  the  vulture  tribe 
Cmin  ayyah  ").  The  proper  name  or  the  raham  is 
plpIC:  it  is  called  raham  because  with  its  ap- 
pearance mercy,  that  is,  rain,  is  bestowed  on  the 
world,  while  the  name  p^ipit*  is  due  to  its  cry  "shir- 
krek  "  (Hul.  83a).  In  Hul.  25b  is  mentioned  a  bird 
of  whose  claws  vessels  were  made,  and  which  Rashi 
explains  to  be  a  griffin  vulture. 

BiRi.HMfKAPiiv  :  Tristram.  Sat.  WW.  p.  Us!;  LlwraakB,  X.  T. 
e.  o.  ii.  I.  M.  C. 
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WA'AD  ARBA'  ARAZOT.  See  Cot  xcii.  OF 
Font  La  tens 

WA-ANI  TEFILLATI  (Ps.  Ixix.  14  (A.  V. 
It]):  The  introduction  to  tin  reeding  of  the  lesson 
before  the  afternoon  prayer  on  tlx-  Sabbath.  Among 
the  Ashkena/.im  it  is  chanted  by  the  lmzzan  l<i  the 
prayci  motive  of  the  servicc(8ee  Mt  sir,  Synagogai.) 
like  U-Ha  lk-?ivvon,  which  it  follows  in  the  Ger- 


a  shahua'  ha-hen  (It.  K.  80a):  and  the  author  of  the 
Vitry  M  lib /.or  mentions  a  festal  gathering  on  the 
eve  of  the  day  of  circumcision  as  an  ancient  tradi- 
tional custom  (p.  627). 

In  Germany  the  pressure  of  business  (luring  the 
week  finally  fixed  the  gathering  for  the  night  of  the 
Friday  before  the  circumcision.  The  feast  was  then 
zakar"  (male;  comp.  Isserlein,  "Tcrumat 


WA-ANI  TEFILLATI 


Mrnkrato. 


W»  -  a  -  ni. 


t*  -  11  •  la  .  ti. 


le  -  ka,  A  -  do  -  nai,    'el   ra  -  zou 


0 


E  -  lo     -     him   be  ■  rob  baa  •  de    •     ka.    'a  -  ne  -  ni  be  -  a  -  met  yish  -  'e   •  ka. 


man  ritual.  In  the  later  ritual  tradition  of  the  Seph- 
ardim.  who  sing  it  also  in  other  portions  of  the 
liturgy,  it  is  chanted  by  the  congregation  to  the 
modern  melody  here  transcriltcd. 

a.  F.  L  C. 

WACHNACHT  :  The  Judao-German  term  for 
the  night  preceding  the  day  of  circumcision,  spent 
in  foisting  and  the  recitation  of  hymns  and  prayers 
by  the  mohel,  sandik,  and  members  of  the  family. 
The  ostensible  object  of  the  watch  is  to  ward  off  the 
"evil  spirit"  and  to  drive  away  the  "devils,"  espe- 
cially Lii.itii.  who  is  supposed  to  Im-  inimical  to  the 
chili!  about  to  enter  into  the  covenant  of  Abraham. 
The  cabalists  deduce  the  peril  of  this  time  from 
the  circumstances  attending  the  circumcision  of  the 
son  of  Zipporah  (Ex.  iv.  24-26;  Zohar,  Lek  Leka. 
93b) ;  but  the  real  purpose  was  to  inquire  after  the 
health  and  needs  of  the  mother,  for  the  Rabbis  ad- 
vised a  similar  procedure  in  the  case  of  the  sick(Ber. 
54b).  and  preparations  were  also  made  for  the  cere- 
mony and  feasting  accompanying  the  circumcision. 
Other  plausible  reasons  for  the  watch  Mere  the  re- 
peated edietsof  the  Gentile  governments  inthecarly 
periods  against  circumcision  and  the  persecutions  by 
Hadrian,  so  that  those  who  took  part  in  the  ceremony 
were  obliged  to  adopt  all  precautions  and  to  assemble 
on  the  night  before  it  to  prevent  publicity.  Since 
circumcision  could  be  performed  only  by  day,  the 
same  need  of  caution  required  that  all  doors  and 
windows  be  closed  and  the  daylight  excluded,  so 
that  the  ceremony  was  carried  out  by  the  light  of 
lamps  and  caudles.  Different  communities  had  secret 
signs  and  signals  to  announce  the  "  Wachnacht." 
such  as  the  grinding  of  a  millstone  or  the  lighting  of 
a  lamp.  The  eve  of  circumcision  itself  was  disguised 
under  the  term  "shabua"  haben"  (week  of  the 
son  ;  Sanh.  it'2h,  and  Hash!  ml  Even  after  the 

persecutions  had  censed,  the  lights  were  still  lit 
( Ver.  Ket.  i.  5).    Hub.  Samuel,  and  Kah  Assi  met  at 


ha-Deshcn,"  reapoOffMB  No.  269),  and  in  modern  times 
it  is  termed  "shalom  zakar,"  "shalom"  meaning 
"peace."  and  both  indicating  the  birth  of  a  male 
child  and  also  implying  an  inquiry  after  the  health 
of  the  mother  as  well  as  safety  from  persecution. 
The  festival  is  considered  a  feast  of  merit  ("sc'ud- 
dat  mizwah";  Shulhun  "Aruk,  Yoreh  De'nh,  265. 
12,  note  by  lsserles). 

iu  eastern  Europe  the  small  boys  of  the  neighbor- 
hood are  accustomed  to  assemble  every  night  of  the 
week  before  the  circumcision  and  recite  the  "  Hhema'  " 
and  a  few  verses  of  the  Hible.ending  with  "The  Angel 
which  redeemed  "  (Gen.  xlviii.  16),  for  which  they  are 
given  nuts  and  sweetmeats.    The  ceremony  is  more 
,  elal>orate  in  the  Orient,  especially  iu  Jerusalem, 
j  where,  even  at  the  birth  of  a  girl,  two  women  act  as 
nurses  of  the  mother  during  the  entire 
In  Modern  week,  while  two  men  in  another  room 
Times.      recite  and  study  the  Scripturesand  tik- 
kiinim  The  chief  ceremony,  however, 
is  on  the  eve  of  the  eighth  day,  when  all  who  actu- 
|  ally  take  part  in  the  circumcision  assemble  together 
]  with  the  friends  of  the  parents  at  the  house  of  the 
latter  and  pass  the  entire  night  in  celebration  of  the 
event,  each  guest  bringing  wine  and  cake  as  well  as 
a  lamp  with  olive-oil  for  illumination.    The  Sepbftr- 
dint  decorate  their  lamps  with  wreaths  of  flowers, 
and  march  in  the  street  to  the  beat  ins,' of  a  drum 
until  they  reach  the  house,  where  the  l.iakam  deliv- 
ers an  address.    The  reading  in  the  house  consists 
of  selections  from  the  Bible,  a  few  chapters  of  mish- 
nayot.  including  the  Mishnah  Bckorot  if  thechild  is 
a  first  bom,  and  selections  from  the  Zohar  (Emden. 
"SiddurBet  Ya'akob.'  i  00b  102a.  Warsaw,  1881). 
Iu  his  "Hem.hu  Yaniim"  <i.  8,  Leghorn.  1702)  Na- 
than Benjamin  Ghazzati  transmits  a  rabbinical  tra- 
dition that  if  the  watch  was  observed  with  full 
ceremony  throughout  the  eight  days,  or  at  least  dur- 
ing the  four  preceding  the  circumcision,  the  child 
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would  be  destined  t<>  remain  faithful  to  God;  while 
Aaron  Bcrccbiah  of  Modeim  recommended  tin'  red 
lation  of  tlie  "Pi«um  ha-K>toret "  ("  Maabar  Yah- 

bok."  vl.  8.  5). 

BlBUOHMPHT:  l^wlnsohn.  Mtknrr  Mi nhngim.  p.  «5 :  Auer- 
twh.  lit  rit  Alirnham.  'M  ed.'.  pp.  Fninkfi>rt-<>ri-t|i»-- 
Main.  I**);  (ilw»l»tv. Xiknm  Ihrit  UuHMixiiim,  Appendix. 
pp-151  let.  Vmr»*\  IHHJ;  I.unrz.  JrnimittmA.2;  ADMllUM, 
J>  »  Lift  in  thf  MUUIU  .»tff».  P-  Ua.  uule. 
v.  I    D.  E. 

W  AGEN SEIL.    JOHANK    CHRISTOPH  : 

Oerinan  Christian  Hebraist;  born  at  Nuremljcrg 
Nov.  26,  1(533:  died  at  Altdorf  Oct.  9.  1T0T).  In 
1667  lie  was  made  professor  of  bistory  at  Altdorf. 
ami  was  professor  of  Oriental  languugcsat  tin-  same 
university  from  1674  to  HSU?,  after  which  he  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  law  until  his  death. 
For  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  be  was  chiefly  In- 
debted to  Enoch  Ix'vi.  who  had  come  from  Vienna 
to  Furth  about  1670.  Wagenseil  devoted  bis  learn 
lug  to  publishing  anti-Christian  works  of  Jewish 
authors,  and  undertook  long  journeys  to  gather  his 
material.  The  fruit  of  this  work  Is  the  collection 
entitled  "Tela  Ignea  Satame,  sive  Arcani  et  Horri- 
biles  Jmhcorum  Ad  versus  Christum,  Dcum.et  Chris 
tianam  Heligionem  Libri"  (Altdorf.  1681),  which  In- 
cludes  the  apologetic  "  Hizzuk:  Emunah "  of  the 
Karaite  Isaac  b.  Abraham  of  Troki.  Becoming  con- 
vinced by  the  "Toledo!  Yeshti"  that  the  Jews  were 
guilty  of  blaspheming  Jesus.  Wagenseil  addressed 
to  all  high  potentates  his  "  Dcnunciatio  Christiana 
de  niaspiiemiis  Judaorum  in  Jesum  Christum  "  (Alt 
dorf,  1703).  in  which  he  implored  them  to  restrain 
the  Jews  from  mocking  at  Jesus,  Mary,  the  cross, 
the  mass,  and  Christian  teachings.  Although  he 
would  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  Protestant  princes 
■llOW  greater  zeal  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
Wagenseil  was  opposed  to  forcible  baptism  and  simi- 
lar measures,  ami  devoted  a  special  treatise  to  the 
refutation  of  the  charge  of  ritual  murder. 

Wagenseil  wrote,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
hooks,  "Hoffnung  der  ErlOsung  Israels''  (Leipsic, 
1705),  which  appeared  in  a  second  edition  (Altdorf, 
1T07),  augmented  by  a  number  of  smaller  works  under 
the  general  title  "  Heunchricbtigungen  Wegcn  Eini 
gerdie  Gemeine  Judischheit  Betreffenden  Snellen." 
This  collection  contains  the  following  treatises:  (1) 
"Quomodo  cum  Judiro  in  Colloquio.  Forte  Furtuno 
Nato,  Agendum":  (2)  "Jndieos  non  I'ti  Sanguine 
Christiano  "  ;  (3)  "  Quomodo  I'snra  Judaorum  Averti 
Possit";  (4)  "De  Prceatione  Judaica  Glenn":  (5) 
"  Dcnuncintio  Christiana  de  Itlasphemils  Judironim 
in  Jesum  Christum";  (8)  "Apologia";  (')  "Dcnun- 
ciatio nd  Magistratus  Christ ianos  de  Juribus  Eorum 
a  Juda-is  Violatis";  (8)  "An  Cbristianus  Salva  He 
ligione  Juda-o  Die  Sabbati  Inscrvire  Possit."  He 
wrote  also:  "Excrcitntiones  Sex  V'arii  Argument! " 
(Altdorf.  1698);  "  Belchrung  der  Judisch-Deiitschen 
Red-  und  Schreibart"  (2d  ed..  KOnigslkrg,  1699); 
"Disputatio  Circnlaris  de  Judais"  (Altdorf,  1708); 
"Rabbi  Moses  Stcndal  s  nacb  Judischer  Bede-Art 
Vorlangst  in  Reimcn  Oebiacbte  Psalmen  David's" 
(Leipsic,  1700] ;  as  well  as  an  edition  and  Ijitin  trans- 
lation of  the  Talmudic  treatise  So(ah  (Altdorf,  1674). 

BimmoRAl  HY:  Wolf.  IMM.  llrhr.  II.  HMfi:  (irtltz.  f.Vwh.  M 
«t..  x.  r4  J7B;  POP*.  HiH.  Ju,l.  III.  WD :  Stein*  tim-lder. 
Cat  »*»!.  oc»U.  S71t-a7l».  „  „ 

T.  E.  N 


WAGER.    See  Asmakta  ;  Bkttino. 

WAGES.  Bee  Master  ami  Skkvant. 


(gener- 
ally known  as  Richard  Wag-ner) :  Uermau  com- 
poser of  music:  born  at  Leipsic  May  22,  1H13,  died 
at  Venice  Feb.  13.  1883.  He  commenced  the  study 
of  music  at  the  I'nlversiiy  of  Leipsic,  but  bad  a 
struggling  existence  till  1839.  when  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Meyerbeer,  who  assisted  him  in  his 
attempts  to  have  his  operas  produced  in  Paris,  He 
came  in  contact  also  with  Heine,  who  helped  him 
with  the  libretto  of  "Der  Fliegende  Hollander.'* 
After  much  wandering  be  settled  at  Zurich  in  1849, 
and  there  wrote  an  article,  "Das  Judenthum  in  der 
Musik."  which  appeared  in  the  "  Neuc  Zcitschrift  " 
over  the  pen  name  "  K.  Freigedcnk."  The  article 
did  not  at  first  attract  much  attention,  except  a  pro- 
test from  eleven  masters  of  the  I«eipsic  Conscrvato- 
rlum  to  Brcudcl,  the  editor  of  the  "  Zeitschrift." 
Wagner  protested  against  the  tendency  of  music  by 
Jewish  composers  like  Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer 
to  be  sweet  and  tinkling  without  depth.  In  his 
"Oper  und  Drama"  (1852)  he  makes  the  same  pro- 
test against  Meyerbeer.  When  the  article  "  Das  Ju- 
denthum in  der  Musik"  was  republished  it  drew 
forth  numerous  replies,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned: Joseph  Engel,  "Richard  Wagner,  das  Ju- 
denthum In  der  Musik;  cine  Abwehr";  E.  M.  Oettin- 
gcr,  "Offcnes  Billctdoux  nn  Richard  Wagner," 
Dresden,  1869;  and  A.  Truhart.  "Offencr  Brief  an 
Richard  Wagner."  St.  Petersburg.  1869.  Notwith- 
standing his  public  utterances  against  Jewish  influ- 
ence in  music.  Wagner  had  many  Jewish  friends; 
and  his  favorite  choirmaster  in  later  life  was  IJcrmnn 
Levi.   See  Jew.  Encvc.  i.  643b,  g.v.  Anti-Skmitibm. 

Hihi  ioiiK.wilY :  (irnve,  tHrlionnru  of  Mu*ir.  Iv.  357 -35H; 
UUummmpp  and  8teln,  IVnuntr  Lsxikon,  ».v,  Juitenthum, 


s.  J. 
WAHB  IBN  MUNABBIH  (Abu  'Abd  Allah 
al-Sana'aui  al-Dhimari)  :  Mohammedan  tradi- 
tionist  of  Dhimar  (two  days'  journey  from  Sanaa)  in 
Yemen;  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  a  year  vari 
ously  given  by  Arabic  authorities  as  725.  728.  732. 
and  737  CB.  On  bis  father's  side  he  was  descended 
from  Persian  knights,  while  his  mother  was  a  Him 
yarite.  His  father,  whose  name  was  Munabbih, 
had  been  converted  to  Islam  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
Prophet,  although  a  single  authority,  the  "Al-Tibr 
al-Masluk  "  (ed.  1806  a. it.,  p.  41).  states  that  Wahb 
himself  had  turned  from  Judaism  to  Mohammedan- 
ism. His  other  biographers,  however,  including  Al- 
Nawawi  and  Ibn  ijallikan.  do  not  note  that  he  was 
a  Jew  either  in  race  or  in  religion.  The  fact  that  he 
was  well  versed  in  Jewish  traditions,  on  which  he 
wrote  much,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  statement 
that  be  was  a  Jew,  although  he  might  have  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  from  his  teacher  Ibn  'Ablins. 
Wahb  Is  said  to  have  read  more  than  seventy  books 
00  the  prophets,  and  he  was  an  extremely  prolific 
narrator  ("rawi")  of  stories  regarding  Mohammed 
and  Bihlic  al  personages.  Although  the  Mohammed- 
ans regarded  him  as  a  reliable  authority  in  these  ac- 
counts, many  of  them,  such  as  Ibn  Klialdun,  de- 
clared that  in  his  other  writings  he  simply  lied 
(COmp.  "Notices  et  Extrait*  de*  Manusirits,"  xx. 
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part  1.  p.  461 ;  Dc  Slane,  Ibn  Hallikan,  Hi.  073,  note 
2).  Among  Wahb's many  writing*  may  be mentioned 
Ilia  "Kisaa  alAnbiya"  and  "  Kiuibal-lsra'iliyat " 
("IJajji  '  Khalfa,"  iv.  518,  v.  40).  Tbc  former, 
wbieh  is  believed  to  be  bis  earliest  literary  work,  is, 
as  its  title  indicates,  a  collection  of  narratives  con- 
cerning Biblical  personages,  the  accounts  being 
drawn  from  Jewish  folk  lore  though  presented  in 
Islamitic  guise.  Thus,  like  Ibn  'Abbas  and  Ka'b 
al  Ahbar,  he  was  an  authority  for  many  legends 
narrated  by  AlTabari.  Jlas'iuli.  and  others.  The 
"  Kitab  al-isra'iliyat,"  or  "  Book  of  Jewish  Matters," 
is  lost,  but  was  apparently  a  collection  of  Jewish 
stories,  many  of  them  incorporated  by  a  Jewish 
compiler  into  the  "Arabian  Nights."  In  the  latter 
collection  there  are  indeed  many  stories  that  bear 
the  Jewish  stamp,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
M  Angel  of  Death."  arc  ascribed  to  Wahb  by  the  au- 
thor of  "  Al-Tibr  al-Masluk."  There  are  also  other 
stories  which  are  attributed  to  Wahb,  and  many 
more  which,  front  their  Jewish  character,  may  be 
traced  to  him.  His  Jewish  learning  may  be  illus- 
trated by  his  opinion  of  the  Shekinah  (Arabic,  "  Sa- 
kinah  ")  as  Bitted  by  different  Arabic  authors.  Ac- 
cording to  Al  Baghawi  in  his  "  Ma'alim  al -Taii7.il  " 
(Goldziher,  "  Abliandlungeu  zur  Arabischen  Philo- 
logie,"i.  182,  Leyden,  1806),  Wahb  believed  that  the 
Shekinah  was  the  spirit  of  God.  On  the  other  hand. 
Al-Tnbari  i,"  Annals."  i.  544).  in  recording  the  fact 
that  the  Israelites  sometimes  took  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  iuto  battle  when  they  were  at  war  with 
their  enemies  (romp.  1  Sam.  iv.  4  ft  quotes 
Wahb  as  saying  in  the  name  of  a  certain  Jewish  au- 
thority that  the  Shekinah  which  rested  in  the  Ark 
was  a  being  in  the  shape  of  a  cat,  and  that  when  the 
Israelites  heard  the  mewing  of  cats  coming  from  the 
intcriorof  the  Ark.  they  were  sure  of  a  victory.  See 
also  Arabian  Niohts. 

BIHimm.r  u-hv  :  V.  ("bauvln.  Iai  Mctnitinn  Kmvtirnnt  fit* 
Vilh  <l  Vnt  A'tttf*.  pp.  .HI  ft  w<j..  Bruwii'bt.  Ibn 

liiillikuii.  Frvin-ii  translation  bv  iw  slow.  in.  «ri  <f  «•</.: 

Hniiim<'r-Punr»UII.  L,il«r<ituryetvh.  iltr  Arnltrr.  II.  177  ft 
*ri,.:  Brocki-lmnnn.  titrth.  <lfr  A  r%ihi*chtn  Ltllt  nUiir.  I.  <H ; 
St.-lrwbnel.ler.  Oit  Arabische  LUtratur  ,ltr  Jiula,.  S  14. 

.i.  M.  Sel. 

WAHL,  ABRASKI.    See  WaRI.,  Sail. 

WAHL.  MORITZ  CALLMANN  German 
writer;  born  .March  28,  1820,  at  Sondershausen : 
died  Oct.  15, 1887.  He  Studied  Oriental  languages  at 
Leipsic  under  Julius  Ftlrst  and  H.  L.  Fleischer.  La 
ter  he  taught  for  a  time  al  an  English  school,  ami 
subsequently  held  the  position  of  correspondent  in 
a  Inrge  business  house  at  Lyons,  France.  Finally 
he  settled  al  Erfurt,  when?  he  founded  a  business 
academy.  Aside  from  his  pedagogic  activity  Wahl 
pursued  scientific  studies.  The  followingarethemore 
important  of  his  works:  "  Bcitrflge  zur  Vergleich- 
enden  Paromiologic " ;  "Das  Sprichwort  in  tier  Hc- 
brfllsch-Araniaischen  Literntur" ;  "The  Book  of  Mer- 
ry Kiddles";  "  Das  Sprichwort  der  Neueren  Sprach- 
ea";  "Die  Englische  Paromiologic  vor  Shake- 
six-art";  "Das  IVomiologlsche  Sprachgut  bui 
Shakespeare." 

s.  W.  Sa. 

WAHL,  SAUL  :  A  remarkable  personage  who, 
according  to  tradition,  occupied  for  a  short  time  the 
throne  of  Poland.  The  story  connected  with  his  reign 


is  as  follows:  Prince  Nicholas  Rndziwill.  suruamed 
the  Black,  who  lived  in  tlic  sixteenth  century,  de- 
siring  to  do  penance  for  the  many  atrocities  he  had 
committed  while  a  young  man.  undertook  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Home  in  order  to  consult  the  pope  as  to  the 
best  means  for  expiating  his  sins.  The  pope  ad- 
vised him  to  dismiss  all  his  servants  and  to  lead  for 
a  few  years  the  life  of  a  wandering  l>cggar.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  period  prescribed,  ItndziwiU 
found  himself  destitute  and  penniless  in  the  city  of 
Padua.  Italy.  His  appeals  for  help  were  heeded  by 
nobody,  and  his  story  of  being  a  prince  was  re- 
ceived with  scorn  and  ridicule.  He  finally  decided 
to  appeal  to  Samuel  Judah  Katz.enellenbogen,  the 
labbl  of  Padua.  The  latter  received  him  with  marked 
respect,  treated  him  very  kindly,  and  furnished  him 
with  ample  means  for  returning  to  his  native  country 
in  a  maimer  befitting  his  high  rank.  When  the  time 
for  departure  came  the  prince  asked  the  rabbi  how 
he  con Ul  repay  him  for  his  kindness.  The  rabbi  then 
gave  him  a  picture  of  his  son  Saul,  who  years  before 
had  left  for  Poland,  and  asked  the  prince  to  try  and 
find  the  boy  in  one  of  the  many  yeshibot  of  that  eouu- 
try.  The  prince  did  not  forget  the  request.  U|K>n 
his  return  to  Poland  he  visited  every  yeshibah  in  the 
land,  until  finally  hediscovered  Saul  in  thatof  Brest- 
Litovsk.  He  was  so  captivated  by  the  brilliancy 
and  depth  of  Saul's  intellect  that  he  took  him  to  his 
own  cnstle.  provided  for  all  his  wants,  and  supplied 
him  with  all  possible  means  for  study  and  investiga- 
tion. The  noblemen  who  visited  Itadziwill's  court 
marveled  at  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  young 
Jew,  and  thus  the  fame  of  Saul  spread  throughout 
Poland. 

When  King  Bathori  died  (1586)  the  people  of  Po- 
land were  divided  Into  two  factions:  the  Zamaikis 
ami  the  Zliorowskis.  There  were  quite  a  number  of 
candidates  for  the  throne,  hut  the  contending  par- 
ties could  agree  upon  no  one.  There  existed  at  that 
time  in  Poland  a  law  which  stipulated  that  the 
throne  might  not  remain  unoccupied  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  that  in  case  the  electors  could  not  agree 
upon  a  candidate  an  outsider  should  be  appointed 
"  rex  pro  tempore"  (tent|x>rary  king).  This  honor  was 
then  offered  to  Itadziwilt ;  but  he  refused,  saying  that 
there  was  a  man  who  belonged  to  neither  party,  and 
who  in  wisdom  and  goodness  was  far  superior  to 
any  one  else  he  knew.  That  man  assessed  only 
one  very  slight  shortcoming,  and  if  the  Diet  would 
I  make  his  election  unanimous,  he  (ltadziwill)  would 
acquaint  it  with  his  name.  Accordingly,  Saul's 
name  was  solemnly  proposed  ;  and  amid  great  enthu- 
siasm, and  shouts  of  "  Ixnig  live  King  Saul'  "  Wahl 
was  elected  to  this  high  office.  The  name  "  Wahl  " 
was  given  him  from  the  German  word  "  Wabl"  (= 
"election  ").  Traditions  disagree  as  to  the  length  of 
his  reign.  Some  state  that  he  ruled  one  night  only  ; 
others  make  it  a  few  days.  All,  however,  are 
agreed  that  Saul  succeeded  in  passing  a  number  of 
very  wise  laws,  and  among  them  some  that  tended 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Poland. 
Although  this  story  can  not  be  supported  by  any 
historical  data,  it  gained  a  firm  place  in  the  belief 
of  I  he  people. 

■nUQOIUriir :  Hlr«<-h  frli-ltiMili.  (ifiluilnt   Sn'ul.  London. 
1*H ;  S.  A.  Ik-nOuubkL  S.o.l  iVahl.  In  Vonkhuil,  1SW;  M.  A. 
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Isgentli  <>  Yertreic,  Knr»\U  pwl*. 


kom,  in  fta'aimM**!.  No.  41 :  KlwnnUulU  Ikl'at  Ke<U»hlm. 
it.  M:  St  IVUrnhurK.  lHUT  »*;  Karpt'lea.  JeirMi  Literature 
ana  Other  rtoay*.  pp.  272-292,  I'hiUdHphla.  1MB. 
8.  J.  Go. 

WAHLTU C H ,  ADOLPHUS  :  English  phvsi- 
clan;  born  in  Odessa,  Russia,  1837.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Kiev,  Prague,  and  London  (M  I)., 
L.R.C.P.,  1863).  and  then  settled  in  Manches- 
ter as  a  practising  physician.  He  is  known  as  a 
successful  practitioner  and  ns  a  prolific  writer  of 
professional  works,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned :  u  A  Dictionary  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics.'* London,  1868;  "On  Catalepsy,"  ib.  1869; 
"Asthma  Nervosum."  Manchester,  1877;  "Electro- 
Therapeutics,"  London,  1888;  "Massage,"  1889; 
"The  IKad  and  the  Living."  1891;  "Treatment  of 
Diseases  by  Energy."  Manchester,  1900. 

Wahltuch  is  consulting  physician  to  the  Victoria 
Jewish  Hospital,  and  to  the  Hulme  Dispensary, 
Manchester,  and  past  president  of  the  Clinical  Soci- 
ety and  or  the  Manchester  Medico-Ethical  Associa- 
tion. To  the  last-named  association  he  has  rendered 
valuable  services  as  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  (1890-95).  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Manchester  Cremation  Society,  and  is  a  fre- 
quent lecturer  on  hygiene  and  on  scientific  and  his- 
torical subjects.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  chess-player, 
edits  the  chess  column  in  the  "Manchester  Weekly 
Times,"  and  has  founded  several  chess-clubs  in  the 
city  of  Manchester. 


BibmooraPHT:  Be  Uuhernatls.  T)U.  Bloa.  Flmvno*,  187»: 
Manchester  I' 


H.  L.  R. 

WAHLTUCH,  MARK:  Russian  philosopher 
and  author;  born  at  Odessa  1830;  died  at  Pisa  Jan. 
27.  1901.  He  resided  for  many  years  in  Ancona,  Na- 
ples, Florence,  Leghorn,  ami  Pisa.  He  translated  into 
Italian  the  works  of  A.  Pushkin  ("  Poesie  di 
A.  Puschkin,"  Odessa,  1855),  and  wrote  in  Italian 
the  following  tragedies  founded  on  Biblical  subjects: 
"Assalonne."  Odessa.  1&V7;  "Sansone,"  ib.  1859; 
"Jefte,"  Milan,  1862;  and  "Giobbe."  ib.  1872.  He 
devoted  himself  to  philosophical  studies,  and  during 
his  latter  years  to  the  investigation  of  spiritualism, 
the  following  works  bring  the  results  of  these  activi 
ties;  " Psicografla,  Ossia  Descrlzioue  dell'  Anima 
conSegni  Sensiblli,  Preceduta  da  una  Nuova  Veduta 
Sopra  Alcuni  Punti  Cardinali  della  Filosofia  Obiet- 
tiva"  (with  illustrations),  Naples,  1870;  "L'Anlma 
Vmana  nel  Suo  StadioOriundo,  Terrestrc  e  Futuro  " 
(Illustrated),  Milan,  1875;  "  AntropobioticaGcnerale, 
Ossia  la  Vita  dell'  Anima  e  del  Corpo  nella  Condizi- 
one  Sana,  Inferma,  e  Convalescente,"  Florence,  1879; 
ami  "  Prove  IncontcsUbili  delle  Pazzic  d'un  Pscudo- 
Alienista  Appalesate"  (against  Cesare  Lombroso), 
Leghorn,  1887.  ^  ^ 

WAHEHEIT,  DIE.   See  Periodicals. 
WAHRMANN,   ISRAEL    B.  SOLOMON: 

Hungarian  rabbi  and  Talmudist;  born  at  Altofen, 
Hungary  ;  died  at  Budapest  Juno  24,  1824.  He  was 
called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Pesthin  1799,  and  was  the 
first  officially  recognized  rabbi  of  the  community, 
which  developed  rapidly  under  his  leadership,  its 
first  statutes  being  drafted  at  his  instance.  The 
most  important  institution  connected  with  his  name 


is  the  Nationalschule,  an  elementary  school  dedi- 
cated on  Sept.  8, 1814,  which  wasan  important  factor 
in  raising  the  intellectual  status  of  the  community, 
its  curriculum  including  Hungarian,  modern  science, 
and  Hebrew.  Wahrmann  published  only  one  sermon, 
in  German  and  entitled  "  Andachtsubuugder  Israeli- 
tender  Konigliehon  Freistadt  Pesth."  The  sorrowat 
his  death  found  expression  in  Philip  Weil's  Hebrew 
and  German  poem  "Kvel  Yisrael.  oder  Totcnfeier." 


Bini.looRAPHY  :  Belch.  Iieth-K).  1.  123  ft  »tq.; 
<U>k  Tflrtfnetc  Budaixtttn,  pp.  3*0  el  *eq. 


E.  N. 


WAHRMANN,  JTJDAH  :  Hungarian  rabbi; 
son  of  Israel  WahiimaNN  ;  born  1791 ;  died  at  Pesth 
Nov.  14,  1868.  He  was  appointed  associate  rabbi  and 
teacher  of  religion  at  the  gymnasium  of  Budapest 
on  Feb.  9,  1851,  and  was  the  author  of  "Ma'areket 
Im  Ha  atakot"  (Ofen,  1831)  and  "Dat  Yehudah, 
MosaischeReligionslehre"  (ib.  1861;  2d  cd.  1868). 

Bini.lO«KAPHY  :  FOrst,  BJW.  Jud.  111.  490. 
s.  E.  N. 

WAHRMANN,  MORITZ:  Hungarian  politi- 
cian; grandson  of  Israel  Wahbmans  ;  born  at  Bu- 
dapest Feb.  28,.  1832;  died  there  Nov.  26,  1892.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Protestant  gymnasium  and  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  and  entered  his  father's 
mercantile  establishment  in  1847,  becoming  its  head 
after  his  father's  death. 

Wahrmann  was  closely  associated  with  the  devel 
opment  of  Hungarian  commerce  and  industry, 
the  consolidation  of  the 
Hungarian  finances,  the 
growth  of  the  education- 
al and  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions of  Budapest, 
and  preeminently  with 
the  progress  of  its  Jewish 
commuuity.  Aiming  to 
nationalize  Hungarian 
commerce  and  to  render 
his  country  independent 
of  Austria,  both  finan- 
cially and  economically, 
ho  established  large  in- 
dustrial and  commercial 
enterprises. 

In  1869  Wahrmann 
was  elected  to  the  Hungarian  Parliament  ns  the 
representative  of  the  electoral  district  of  the  Leo- 
poldstudt  (at  present  the  fifth  district  of  Bu- 
dapest), being  the  first  Jew  to  be  chosen  a  memls-r 
of  tin-  Hungarian  delegation,  in  which  he  energetic- 
ally promoted  the  interests  of  Hungary.  He 
whs  re  elected  six  times,  holding  the  office  until 
his  death.  He  spoke  comparatively  seldom,  but 
was  an  active  member  of  committees,  in  which  his 
financial  training  frequently  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  important  figures.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  Buda 
pest,  and  of  the  Lloyd  Company. 

Wahrmann  was  equally  active  in  communal  af- 
fairs, and  was  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  his 
coreligionists.  He  was  a  most  zealous  member  of 
the  Magyar  Izraelila  Ecylet,  and  strove  with  tongue 
and  pen  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.    In  1868 


MorlU  Wiihruisnn. 
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he  was  vice-president  of  the  General  Jewish  Con- 
gress, and  iu  this  capacity  headed  a  deputation  to 
the  king.  As  president  of  the  community  of  Buda- 
pest he  exercised  a  profound  intlucncc  on  its  admin- 
istration and  institutions,  and  labored  to  establish 
unity  or  interest  among  the  various  political  bodies. 
He  also  contributed  generously  from  his  ample 
means  to  scientific,  educational,  and  philanthropic 
institutions. 

His  brother,  Alexander  Wahrmann  (born  1839; 
died  at  Budapest  in  1*99),  contributed  much,  to- 
gether with  Max  Wirth,  the  Viennese  political  econ- 
omist, toward  the  economic  elevation  of  Hungary. 
He  was  especially  noteworthy  as  a  philanthropist, 
bequeathing  200.000  crowns  to  the  benevolent  socie- 
ties of  the  capital,  and  600,000  crowns  for, the  erec- 
tion of  a  Jewish  gymnasium. 

MSUOORAMIY:  Vn*\rnai>\  t>i(/.  tste.  pp.  K£"»  rt  Man- 
wr  Zri'io  Sttmie.  ts«s,  p,>.  *<;  <•<  twa.  pp.  r  tt  «<;.; 
IMItas  Lex.  xvl.  W3. 

b.  E.  N.— L.  V. 

WAKRULKAR,  SOLOMON  ELIJAH :  Beni- 
Isniel  soldier;  enlisted  in  the  Nineteenth  Regiment 
Native  (Indian)  Infantry  Sept.  25.  1838.  He  was 
promoted  jemidar  Jan.  1.  1S53;  subahdar.  Jan.  22. 
1858;  subahdar-major,  Jan.  1,  1872.  In  1877  he  was 
decorated  with  the  first  and  second  class  Order  of 
British  India,  with  the  titles  of  hahadur  and  sirdar- 
bahadur.  the  highest  mark  of  approbation  which  the 
Indian  government  bestows  on  native  officers.  He 
fought  in  the  Afghanistan  campaign  of  1889,  in- 
cluding the  capture  of  Ghazui  and  occupation  of 
Kabul  (modal);  in  the  Punjab  campaign,  taking  part 
in  the  siege  of  Multan,  the  battle  of  Gujarat,  and 
the  march  to  the  mouth  of  the  KhaibarPass;  and  in 
the  Central  India  campaign  of  1858.  In  his  various 
campaigns  he  marched  up  and  down  both  banks  of 
the  Indus  from  Kurrachee  to  Kabul  and  Attock. 
Wakrulkar  retired  from  active  service  Dec.  28.  1878. 

j.  J.  Hv. 

WALDEN,  AARON  BEN  ISAIAH  NA- 
THAN :  Polish  Talmudlst,  editor,  and  author;  born 
at  Warsaw  about  1885.  Walden,  who  is  an  ardent 
adherent  of  Hasidlsm,  is  kuown  especially  for  his 
"Shem  ha-Gedollm  hc-Hadash "  (Warsaw,  1864). 
a  work  of  the  same  nature  as  Azulai's  " Shem  ha- 
Gcdolim."  Like  the  latter,  it  consists  of  t  wo  parts; 
(1)  "Maareket  Gedolim,"  being  an  alphabetical  list 
of  the  names  of  authors  and  rabbis,  mostly  those 
that  lived  after  Azulai,  but  including  also  many  of 
the  seventeenth  ami  eighteenth  centuries  who  were 
omitted  by  Azulai:  and  (2)  "Ma'areket  Scfarim."an 
alphabetical  list  of  book-titles.  Walden  himself 
says  in  his  preface  that  he  look  Azulai's  "Shem  ha- 
Gedolim  "  as  a  model ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  refers 
to  Benjacob's  edition  of  that  work.  It  must  be 
said  that  the  alphabetical  list  in  the  tlrst  part  is 
arranged  only  according  to  the  first  names  of  the 
persons  mentioned.  In  many  instances  the  names 
arc  accompanied  by  biographical  sketches,  especially 
of  Hasidic  rabbis,  whose  biographies  contain  records 
of  the  miracles  wrought  by  them  anil  in  behalf  of 
them.  To  the  third  edition  of  the  work,  published 
in  1882  by  Walden's  son  Joseph  Aryeh  l.ob.  the 
latter  added  an  appendix  entitled  "  En  Zoker," con- 


taining names  ami  book-titles  omitted  in  the  two 
previous  editions. 

Another  work  by  Walden,  in  which  he  lias  dis- 
played great  erudition,  is  the  "  Mikdash  Melek  "  (War- 
saw, 1890),  an  edition  of  the  Psalms  in  five  volumes. 
In  it  are  printed  around  the  text:  (1)  "Bet  ha- 
Midrash,"  a  kind  of  yalkut  after  the  model  of  the 
"  Yalkut,  Shim  oui,"  Walden  having  gathered  all  the 
haggadot  referring  to  the  I'salms  which  were  scat 
tered  in  the  Talmudim,  in  the  midrashic  literature, 
and  in  the  Targum,  as  well  as  in  the  Zoharand  other 
cabalistic  works;  (2)  "Bet  ha  Kcuesct,"  a  fourfold 
commentary  ("PaHDeS")  consisting  of  material 
taken  from  the  most  prominent  ancient  commen- 
tators; and  (8)  "Bet  Aharon,"  a  reference  index  to 
the  "Bet  ha-Midrash,"  giving  also  variants  and  an 
explanation  of  difficult  passages. 


BiuuociRAPiiv:  SMnachoelder.  Ilebr.  BU>'.  rtll.  1*; 
BiW.  P<*4-XcinleU.  p.  4UJ. 
E.  C.  M.  Sel. 

WALDENBTJRG,  LOUIS:  German  physician ; 
born  at  Filehne,  Posen.  July  31,  1837;  died  at  Ber- 
lin April  14,  1881;  educated  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  (M.I).  I860).  After  a  postgraduate  course  at 
Heidelberg  he  established  himself  in  Berlin  as  a 
specialist  in  diseases  of  the  chest  and  t  hroat.  From 
1804  to  1868  he  was  joint  editor  with  H.  Rosenthal 
of  the  "  Allgemeine  Medizinische  Central-Zeitung." 
In  1865  he  became  privat-docent  at  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, and  from  1868  until  his  death  he  edited  the 
"Berliner  Klinische  Wochenschrift."  In  1871  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor,  and  in  1877  de- 
partment physician,  at  the  Charitc, 

Among  Waldenburg's  many  works  may  be  men- 
tioned: "De  Origine  et  Structure  Membranarum, 
Qua;  in  Tuberculis  Capsulisque  Verminosis  Involu- 
cruni  Prwbcnt,"  a  prize  essay  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  1859;  "  Ueber  Blutaustritt  und  Aneurysmcn- 
bildung,  Durch  Parasiten  Bedingt,"  in  "Archiv  fur 
Anatomie  und  Physiologic"  1860;  "Ueber  Structur 
und  Ursprung  der  Wurmhaltigen  Cysten,"  in  "Ar- 
chiv fur  Pathologischc  Anatomie  und  Physiologie 
und  ftkr  Klinische  Medizin."  1862;  "Lehrbuch  der 
Rcspiratorischcn  Therapie,"'  Berlin,  1864  (2d  ed. 
1872);  "  Die  Tuberkulose,  die  Lungenschwindsucht 
und  Scrofnlose,"  ib.  1869;  and  "Die  Pneumatische 
Behandlung  der  Respirations-  und  Circulations- 
Krankheiten,"  ft.  1875  (2d  ed.  1880). 

Bibuoorapht:  Paget,  Bing.  Let. 

P.  F.  T.  H. 

WALDOW,  B.    See  Bt.ocn,  Bianca. 

WALDSTEIN,  CHARLES:  Anglo-American 
archeologist ;  boni  in  New  York  March  80,  1856. 
He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  New  York 
city  (A.M.  1878).  and  studied  also  at  Heidelberg 
(Ph.D.  1875)  and  finally  at  Cambridge,  England 
(M  A.  and  Litt.l).  187H>.  In  18*0  he  became  uni- 
versity lecturer  on  classical  archeology  at  Cambridge 
University,  and  two  years  later  university  reader. 
From  1SS3  to  1889  he  was  director  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum ;  and  in  1HN8  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  King's 
College.  In  1HH9  he  was  called  to  Athens,  Greece,  as 
direc  tor  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies, 
which  office  he  held  until  1898.  when  he  became 
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professor  at  the  same  institution.  In  1895  be  re- 
turned to  England  as  Sladc  professor  of  line  arts  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge;  and  he  held  this  chair 
until  ItfOl.  During  his  stay  in  Athens  he  directed 
the  excavations  of  the  American  Archenlogieal  lnsti 
lute  at  the  site  of  ancient  Plata-a,  Eretria,  where,  he 
declared,  he  unearthed  the  tomb  of  Aristotle,  the 
Hertfum  <if  Argos,  etc.  He  has  formed  an  interna- 
tional committee  to  promote  the  excavation  of  Her 
culaneum. 

Waldstein  is  the  author  of:  "Balance  of  Emotion 
and  Intellect"  (1878);  "  Essays  on  the  Art  of  Phid- 
ias" (1885);  "The  Jewish  Question  and  the  Mission 
or  the  Jews"  (1889,  nnon. ;  2ded.  1900);  -The  Work 
nfjohn  Ruskin"  (1894);  "The  Study  of  Art  in  Uni- 
versities "(1895);  "  The  Expansion  of  Western  Ideals 
and  the  World's  Peace"  (1899);  "The  Argive  He 
mum"  (1902);  "Art  in  the  Nineteenth  Century" 
<190:i>.  He  has  written  also  in  several  journals 
numerous  reports  on  his  excavations,  and  has  pub- 
lished, under  the  pseudonym  "Gordon  Seymour," 
three  short  stories  which  later  appeared,  under  his 
own  name,  as  "The  Surface  of  Things"  (1899). 
Him  UKjRAPilT  :  American  Jewish  Year  II  Srttlfi. 

J.         '    F.  T.  H. 

WAL.DTETJTEL,  EMI LE  :  French  composer; 
born  at  Strasburg  Dec.  9,  183".  He  commenced  the 
study  of  music  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  a 
professional  musician;  later  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Joseph  Heybcrger;  and  he  completed  his  musical 
education  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris.  Here 
he  pursued  his  studies  on  the  piano  in  com- 
pany with  Massenet,  a  fellow  pupil,  who  soon  be- 
came his  firm  friend.  About  1860,  l>eing  obliged  to 
discontinue  his  studies  owing  to  lack  of  means,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  dance-music.  "Manolo,"a 
waltz  performed  under  his  direction  at  a  soiree 
given  by  the  Prince  of  Sagun,  was  a  great  success; 
atxl  it  so  delighted  the  Prince  of  Wales  (now  Ed- 
ward VII.),  who  was  present,  that  he  requested  the 
dedication  of  the  piece  to  himself,  and  had  it  pub- 
lished in  Eugland.  In  a  short  time  Waldtcufel  re- 
ceived brilliant  offers  from  the  English  publishers  of 
music;  and  his  fame  and  fortune  were  thenceforth 
assured.  His  triumphs  in  London  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  similar  ones  in  Paris.  In  1865  he  was  ap- 
points! pianist  to  the  empress  Eugenie.  He  became 
director  of  the  court  balls  of  the  emperor  Napoleon 
III  .  and  organizer  of  the  famous  soirees  at  Corn- 
pit  gne  and  Biarritz.  At  the  latter  place  he  met  Bis- 
marck . 

During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  (1870-71)  Wald- 
tcufel enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  legion  of  the 
Basses- Pyrenees.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  French 
cause  he  returned  to  Paris  and  devoted  himself  with 
renewed  ardor  to  his  art.  Of  his  most  celebrated 
works  may  be  mentioned:  "Amour  et  Priutemps." 
a  waltz  so  universally  popular  that,  after  fourteen 
years  of  repeated  publication  by  two  firms,  it  was 
purchased  by  a  third  for  the  sum  of  8,000  francs; 
"AToi,  Dolores";  "Dans  les  Nuages";  "Dansun 
Songe";  "Je  T'Aime":  "Myosotis":  "Pour  tine 
Hose";  "Retourdu  Printemps";  "SentiersFlenris"  ; 
"Soird' Amour":  " LesSourircs"  ;  "  Toujour*  ou  Ja- 
mais"; "Doux  PoPme";  "Les  Violettes";  "  L'Es- 
pace";  and  the  polka  "Bella  Bocca." 


In  1885  Waldtcufel  was  summoned  to  London  to 
direct  the  performance  of  his  compositions.  There 
he  met  with  a  triumphant  success,  which  was  re 
pealed  four  years  later  at  Berlin,  whither  he  went 
for  a  similar  object.  For  three  successive  weeks  the 
three  great  composers  Pahrbach,  Strauss,  and  Wald- 
tcufel personally  directed  the  execution  of  their 
respective  waltzes.  Waldtcufel  has  won  renown 
also  as  an  orchestra  leader,  particularly  at  the  "  Hals 
de  1'Opera."  He  is  a  chevalier  of  the  Royal  Order 
of  Isabella  the  Catholic. 
DiiiLiooRArii  Y :  I*  Petit  PcmuU  No.  13. 

e.  J.  Ka. 

WALEY,  JACOB:  English  lawyer  and  professor 
of  political  economy;  born  in  London  March  17, 
1819;  died  there  June,  1873.  He  was  the  elder  son 
of  Solomon  Jacob  Levy  (who  adopted  the  name  of 
Waley),  and  was  educated  at  Neumegen's  school  at 
Highgate  and  at  University  College,  London,  where 
he  was  the  first  pupil  to  obtnin  the  Flaherty  Mm  lie 
matical  Scholarship.  In  1839  he  was  graduated 
(B.A.)  from  the  University  of  London,  taking  the 
first  place  in  both  mathematics  and  classics.  He 
was  entered  as  n  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  on  Nov. 
8.  1887,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  Nov.  21,  1842,  be- 
ing the  fourth  Jew  to  be  thus  called. 

Waley  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  convey 
aneera  of  his  day.  His  first  studies  in  conveyancing 
were  conducted  in  the  chambers  of  Duval;  and  he 
was  also  a  pupil  of  Holt,  afterward  lord  chief  justice. 
Waley  practised  as  an  equity  draftsman ;  headed 
as  conveyancing  counsel  for  the  Bedford  estates, 
and  was  named  by  the  queen  in  1867  a  member  of 
the  royal  commission  appointed  to  consider  the  law 
on  the  transfer  of  real  property.  In  this  capacity 
he  luwl  a  large  share  in  framing  the  report  on  which 
was  based  the  lord  chancellor's  bill  passed  in  1874. 
He  was  associate  editor  with  Davidson  of  a  work  on 
conveyaucing  precedents,  aud  attained  the  distinc- 
tion of  becoming  (1870)  one  of  the  conveyancing 
counsel  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Waley  was  president  of  the  Jews'  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, and  on  the  formation  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 
Association  he  was  elected  its  first  president.  His 
numerous  engagements,  however,  compelled  his 
early  retirement  from  the  latter  position.  He  pro- 
moted the  Hebrew  Literary  Society,  was  for  a  long 
period  a  member  of  the  council  of  Jews'  College, 
and  aiiled  materially  in  the  organization  of  the  Jew 
ish  Board  of  Guardians.  But  his  greatest  service  to 
the  Jewish  community  was  his  formation,  in  con- 
junction with  Lionel  Ixiuis  Cohen,  of  the  United 
Synagogue,  to  which  object  he  devoted  his  profes- 
sional skill,  eloquence,  and  careful  judgment.  He 
took  much  interest  nlso  in  the  treatment  of  Jews 
abroad ;  and  in  1872  he  wrote  a  brief  preface  to  Israel 
Davis'  "Jews  in  Rumania,"  in  which  he  remon- 
strated against  the  persecution  of  his  coreligionists. 

In  1853  Waley  was  appointed  professor  of  polit- 
ical economy  at  University  College,  London,  which 
office  he  held  until  1865,  when  the  pressure  of  other 
engagements  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  was  a* 
active  member  of  the  governing  laxly  of  the  unlve» 
sity,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Political  Economy 
Club,  as  also  of  the  Statistical  Society.  On  his  res- 
ignation he  was  named  professor  emeritus  by  tit 
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council  of  University  College.  Waley  also  acted  as 
examiner  for  the  University  of  London. 

Bibliography:  Ttmr>  (London).  June  83.  1873:  Jt\r.  Chrnn. 
and  Jtu:  It'orfal.  June  87  and  July  4.  1873;  Dfrtfcmari/  of 
National  UUmraphy. 

J.  G.  L. 

WALE Y,  SIMON  WALEY :  English  mer- 
chant, musician,  and  communal  worker;  born  in 
London  Aug.  28.  1827;  died  there  Dec.  30,  1875; 
younger  son  of  Solomon  Jacob  I^evy.  He  studied 
at  University  College,  London,  but  left  without  ta- 
king a  degree.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  "Times"  on  the  question  of 
international  traffic,  and  in  1858  he  contributed  to 
the  u  I>aily  News"  u  series  of  letters  on  "  A  Tour  in 
Auvergnc," afterward  included  in  Murray's  "Hand- 
book to  France. "  Waley  entered  the  stock  exchange 
and  acquired  an  influential  position,  being  elected  a 
member  of  its  committee.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  he  was  honorary  secretary  of  the  Jews' 
Free  School,  and  conducted  the  entire  correspond- 
ence between  the  school  ami  the  government  Board 
of  Education.  From  1843  he  was  the  official  corre- 
spondent for  England  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  Boulogne,  in  which  city  he  took  great  interest. 

Waley  received  instruction  in  piano  from  Mosch- 
eles.  Sir  William  Sterndalc  Bennett,  and  O.  Alex- 
ander Osborne,  and  in  theory  and  composition  from 
William  Horsley  and  Moliquc.  The  first  musical 
work  published  by  Waley  was  "  L'Arpcggio,"  a 
pianoforte  Btudy .  which  appeared  in  1848.  His  other 
compositions  include  a  pianoforte  concerto,  two 
pianoforte  trios,  many  piano  pieces  and  songs,  and 
some  orchestral  pieces.  He  composed  also  hymns 
for  Sabbaths  and  festivals,  several  of  which  were 
chanted  for  many  years  at  the  West  London  Syna- 
gogue. His  songs  include  "Sing  on.  Ye  Little 
Birds,"  "The  Home  of  Early  Love,"  and  "Alpine 
Shepherds'  Song." 

BiHi.i»i.KAV>n  :  Jrw.  Chrnn.  Jan.  7,  14.  and  81.  187«;  Impar- 
tial (  BoulnRne).  Jan.  81. 1"7«;  IHcl,  National  BUtaraphu : 
tin  km.  Uict.  of  Mu.-\r  and  Mtuician*. 

j.  Q.  L. 

WALLACHIA.    Sec  Hr. mania. 

WALLER  STEIN,  ABRAHAM  BEN 
ASHER:  German  scholar  aud  rabbi  of  the  eight 
eenth  century ;  officiated  in  Schnaittach,  Bavaria. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Ma 'a- 
mar  Abraham"  (Furth.  1757).  Hebrew sermons  on 
the  weekly  lessons  of  the  entire  Pentateuch  ;  "Zera- 
Abraham"  (i'A.  1761).  an  ethical  work  in  eighteen 
chapters,  written  according  to  Biblical  as  well  as  rab- 
binical principles;  and  " Mahazeh  Abraham"  (ib. 
1701 ),  an  index  to  the  four  ritual  codices,  arranged 
alphabetically.  The  last-named  work  was  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  "Zera'  Abraham." 

BlBIJOSRAPIlY  :  Rtelnnchnetder,  (Vif.  Until,  col.  711 ;  Benjacob, 
i»;.ir  ha-Stfarim.  n.  27». 

K.  c.  S.  O. 

WALLICH  :  German  family  which  probably 
derived  its  name  from  the  Hebrew  transcription  of 
"Fulk"  (pW  The  earliest  known  members  of  it 
are  Joseph  b.  Melr  Wallich.  a  physician,  and  Moses 
Joshua  Wallich,  both  of  whom  lived  nt  Worms  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  A  document  relating  t< •  the 
purchase  by  Joseph  b.  MeTr  Wallich  of  a  Ho-shi  aud 


Bashliam  manuscript  (Worms.  1615)  is  signed  by 
Joseph  and  by  bus  two  sous  Eliezer  and  Solomon,  all 
physicians  and  all  suruamed  Weibush  (Phoebus?), 
and  by  thirteen  other  members  of  the  Wallich  family, 
among  them  the  physicians  Moses  b.  Lezer  and 
Moses  b.  Moses  Joshua  (surnamed  Weibelin).  Many 
physicians  of  the  Wallich  family  were  prominent  in 
Germany  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Subjoined  is  an  abbreviated  pedigree: 

Joshua  Wallfch 
(Worms) 

I 

Isjuk-  Walllrb 
(Met*;  M.l).  1880) 


Abraham  Walllrb 
(FrauKfort-on-the-Maln ; 
M.D.  UBS) 


David  (Tewle)  Wallich 
(TnMr**;  M.D.;  d.  11181) 


i     ~r     i  1 

Judata  Lob        laaac      Mi-vcr  Wallich  Solomon  Wallich 

Walllcb        Wallich  ( Frank  f<>rt-i  >o- 

(M.D. ;  d.  17SJ)    (Metz:      imn^  Waincb  Ihe-Maln: 

M.D.HB3)       (Met*-  M.D.;d.  1749) 

I  1  M.D.  c.  1750) 

Abraham       I«uc  <d.  1782) 

I 

Abraham  Wallich 
(M.l).:d.  17W0 
-  I.Owhe 


Solomon 


Mlcbel  VVallli 
(d.  ISO*) 


I 


,0b  Wallich 
Id.  1*») 


HIMLIOORAPHV:  H. 

Mnnatmrhrifl,  19U5.  patuUm 


Id.  isio> 

Wallich  ; 
J. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  members: 

Abraham  ben  Isaac  Wallich :  Physician ;  born 
at  Mete;  flourished  at  Frank fort-on-the-Main  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  went  to 
Padua  to  study  medicine,  obtaining  his  diploma, 
"maxima  cum  laude."  in  1655;  and  in  1657  he  went 
to  Frankfort  to  practise  ns  a  physician.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Hebrew  treat ise  on  medicine  entitled 
"Sefer  Hefu'ot."  or.  as  lie  called  it  in  Latin,  "  Har- 
monia  Walliehis  Medica"  (published  posthumously, 
Frankfort  on  t he-Main,  1700>.  He  tried  to  prove 
that  the  ailments  of  the  soul  correspond  to  those  of 
the  body  mid  that  they  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  In  this  work  he  speaks  alternately  as  a  physi- 
cian and  as  u  preacher  of  morals. 

Immanuel  Wallich :  Kabbi  and  physician  of 
Cohlcuz  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Joseph  b.  Meir  Wallich  :  Physician ;  the  ear- 
liest known  member  of  the  family;  flourished  at 
Worms  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
He  is  known  to  have  written  in  1597,  on  a  munu- 
scriptof  Isaac  Israelis  translation  of  Ibnal  Yazzar's 
"Zad  al-Musatir."  u  bibliographical  note  in  which 
he  confounded  the  translator  with  Isaac  ben  Joseph 
Israeli.  From  this  ami  from  what  has  been  said 
above  it  may  be  concluded  that  Joseph  b.  MeTr  was 
a  collector  of  medical  and  rabbinical  manuscripts. 
He  hud  In  liis  possession  also  a  copy  of  Bernard  de 
Gordon's  "Sefer  ha  Gehuliin"  (see  Ncubauer,  "Cat. 
Bod)  Hebr.  MSS  "  No.  2125.  4).  the  first  leaf  of 
which  was  supplied  in  his  own  handwriting. 
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Judah  ben  Abraham  WaUich :  Physician ; 
lived  at  Frankfurt  on  the- Main  in  thi'  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  He  was  the  author  of :  (1) 
■  Dimyon  ha-Refu'ot "  or  "  Harmonia  WallichisMed 
ica  Aniime  et  Corporis"  (Frankfort-on  the-Main, 
1700),  a  Juda*o-German  compendium  of  Ua  father's 
"Sefer  Refu'ot,"  supplemented  by  a  treatise  on  fever 
in  children.  (2)  u  £ori  ba-Shamayeinali  **  ( Latiu  title, 
**  Theriaca  Co-U-stis  Wallichiana  " ;  German,  "  1 1  hum 
lischer  Thcriak  " ;  ib.  1713).  Of  this  work  only  the 
German  preface  and  the  first  Hebrew  section  are 
extant;  the  remainder,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
was  not  published.  (3)  "Dankfest"  (».  1716),  a 
thanksgiving  memorial  in  pure  German  with  Hebrew 
characters;  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of 
Archduke  Ijeopold  of  Austria  (April  18.  1716). 

Moses  b.  Xliexer  Wallich:  Scholar ;  lived  at 
Worms  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the 
authorof  " Sefer  Meshalim  "  or  "  Ku'h  Buch  "  (Frank- 
fort on-the-Main,  1687),  a  German  collection  of  fables 
adapted  from  Berechiah  ho  Nakdan's  "  Mishle  Shu'a- 
Hm"  and  Isaac  ibnSahulah'suMashal  ha-Kadmoni." 
This  book  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  similar 
work  by  Abrauam  b.  Mattathias  which  bears  the 
same  title. 

Naphtali  Hirz  b.  Abraham  Wallich :  Physi- 
cian; lived  at  Metz  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
brother  of  Judah  ben  Abraham  Wallich.  He  is 
known  as  having  been  the  competitor  of  Solomon  b. 
Baruch  of  Lippstadt,  who  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  Jewish  community  of  Metz.  Solomon  delayed 
his  arrival,  and  consequently  the  community  ap- 
pointed Naphtali  Hirz  in  his  stead.  When  Solomon 
reached  Metz  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  two  phy- 
sicians. Solomon  urging  his  letter  of  appointment, 
and  Naphtali  Hirz  his  priority.  They  continued 
quarreling  until  1605.  when  they  were  reconciled  by 
H.  Gabriel  Eskeles  of  Metz. 

Solomon  Wallich :  Physician  of  Mayence,  where 
he  died  May  11,  1780;  son  of  Immanuel  Wallich. 
Like  his  father,  Solomon  received  a  rabbinical  edu- 
cation in  addition  to  Ids  medical  training. 

Bibliography :  A.  Berliner,  tn  Urhr.  Rlhl.  rtl.  te-S3;  C«r- 
nmly,  Hirfnire  tit*  M>'<lrrin»  Juif*.  pp.  ail.  9<7  ;  K0r*t.  juhl. 
JtuL  III.  4MB:  StrlnwIinHiter.  Cat.  fttoll.  cols.  |:ir?-137H.  »HH; 
Wetn.  Hrltr.  IV/w-m.  pp.  704.  «W:  HnPrtrltz,  jn,ll»rl,t  Atntt, 
pp.  30  32;  Lamuu.  Ut«rh.  der  jniUffhtn  Atrzlr.  p.  116. 

r>.  M.  Sel. 

WALLIS  (VALAIS).    See  Switzekla.nd. 

WALLS  (nen,  "Vp,  Wl):  The  walls  erected  by 
the  Canaanites  for  the  protection  of  their  farmyards 
consisted  of  great  unhewn  blin  ks  of  stone,  and  rem- 
nants of  them  still  exist,  especially  in  the  east  Jor- 
dan district.  Wallsof  fortifications  and  towns  were 
similar  in  structure, although  many  large  cities  may 
have  had  ramparts  of  hewn  stone.  Unburncd  bricks 
were  also  used  for  walls,  and  the  excavations  at 
Tell  al-IIttsi  (Lachish)  have  brought  to  light  brick 
walls  between  nine  and  ten  feet  thick.  I/-ss  thick 
are  the  walls  at  Tell  el-Mutasallim  (Megiddo), 
which  show  a  combination  of  both  materials,  the 
base  being  of  unhewn  stone,  on  which  layers  of 
brick  are  laid.  The  dimensions  of  the  bricks  at 
Megiddo  are  about  50  X  33  X  13  cm.,  and  the  size  of 
the  Canaanile  wails  filled  the  Israelites  with  alarm 
(Num.  xiii.  28;  Dcut,  i.  28). 


The  construction  of  walls  of  unhewn  stone  was 
long  retained  by  the  Israelites,  so  that,  although 
Solomon  built  the  outer  wall  of  his  palace  of  hewn 
stone  (I  Kings  xii.  12).  the  description  of  the 
structure  {ib.  verses  0-11)  shows  that  this  was  not 
the  usual  style  of  architecture,  but  an  extraordinary 
innovation  which  aroused  the  admiration  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Herein,  moreover,  is  seen  the  influ 
cnee  of  the  Tynans,  who  designed  the  palace  of 
Solomon,  for  Phenician  architecture  is  characterized 
by  its  partiality  for  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone. 
The  choice  of  material  was  doubtless  conditioned 
primarily  by  the  locality,  since  in  the  mountains 
there  was  no  lack  of  stone,  while  in  the  plains 
bricks  were  used  for  houses  and  even  for  the 
walls. 

The  walls  were  generally  broad,  for  the  defenders 
stood  on  them  (comp.  Isa.  xxxvi.  11;  Neh.  xii.  81; 
I  Mace.  xiii.  45),  and  engines  of  war  were  also 
placed  thereon  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  15).  Battlements 
(niiD,  nirDC  [I*n.  Hv.  12]  probably  has  a  similar 
meaning)  were  likewise  built  to  protect  the  guards 
(II  Chron.  /.c).  Strong  towers  were  constructed  at 
the  comers  and  gates,  as  well  as  on  the  wall  itself  at 
intervals.  The  entrance  was  built  in  an  angle,  as 
may  still  be  seen  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  inner  and 
outer  gates  were  closed  with  doors  covered  with 
iron  plates  and  fitted  with  iron  bolts.  A  low  bul- 
wark 6»n:  Isa.  xxvi. ;  Ps.  xlviii.  14  [A.  V.  13])  with 
a  protective  glacis  was  frequently  constructed  at 
some  distance  before  the  main  wall.  See  also  Fok- 
TRE88 ;  House;  Toweh. 

e.  a.  ii.  I.  Be. 

WALOZIN.   See  V01.07.mN. 

WALTON,  BRYAN:  Christian  Hebraist;  born 
in  1600  at  Hilton.  Yorkshire.  England;  died  in  Lon- 
don Nov.  20,  1661 ;  educated  at  Magdalene  and 
Peterhouse  colleges,  Cambridge.  Ho  became  a 
London  clergyman  and  was  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  tithes  raised  by  John  Seldcn,  but  was  ap- 
pointed king's  chaplain,  and,  after  being  imprisoned 
by  the  Parliamentarians,  went  to  Oxford  to  join  the 
king.  There  he  formed  the  project  of  issuing  a 
polyglot  Bible,  better  and  cheaper  than  the  one  that 
had  appeared  at  Paris  as  late  as  the  year  1645.  In 
1652  he  issued  a  circular  on  the  subject,  and  sub- 
scriptions were  ohtained  under  the  patronage  of 
Selden  and  Ussher.  The  work,  which  was  in  six 
volumes,  was  published  between  1654  and  1657  in 
nine  languages,  though  no  single  book  appears 
with  more  than  eight  versions.  Much  of  the  work 
was  done  by  Costell,  who  compiled  the  Hcptaglot 
Lexicon  as  a  supplement  to  the  Polyglot.  Walton's 
prolegomena  were  printed  as  a  separate  work  both 
In  Germany  (Leipsic,  1777)  and  in  England  (Can- 
terbury. 1828). 

The  "  Biblia  Sacra  Poly  glotta  "  was  one  of  the  ear 
liest  books  printed  by  subscription  in  England,  the 
price  being  £'10  for  the  six  volumes.  Walton  dedi- 
cated his  work  to  the  Parliament:  but  when  Charles 
II.  came  to  the  throne,  the  dedication  was  changed 
to  one  in  honor  of  the  king,  who  appointed  Walton 
Bishop  of  Chester  in  1660.  Walton's  Polyglot  has 
been  the  standard  work  up  to  the  present  day;  but 
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Its  texts  scarcely  meet  the  requirement*  of  modem 
scholarship. 

Bibuooraphy  :  Diet.  Rational  lilit^jraithy. 
T.  J- 
WANDERING  JEW  :  Imaginary  figure  of  a 
Jerusalem  shoemaker  who,  taunting  Jesus  on  the 
way  to  cm  irixion.  was  told  bj  him  to  "go  on  for- 
ever till  I  return."  The  legend  first  appeared  in  a 
pamphlet  of  four  leaves  entitled  "  Kurtze  Beschrci- 
IniDg  und  Erzilhlung  von  einem  Jmlen  mit  Namen 
Ahasverus."  This  professes  to  have  been  printed 
at  Ley  den  in  1602  by  Christoff  Crutzer,  hut  no 
printer  of  that  name  lias  iKt-n  discovered,  and  the 
real  place  and  printer  can  not  be  ascertained.  The 
legend  spread  quickly  throughout  Germany,  no  less 
than  eight  different  editions  ap]icuring  iu  1602: 
altogether  forty  appeared  in  Germany  before  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Eight  editions  in 
Dutch  ami  Flemish  an-  known ;  and  the  story  soon 
passed  to  France,  the  first  French  edition  appearing 
in  Bordeaux,  16<)9,  and  to  England,  where  it  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  parody  in  162.5  (Jacobs  and 
Woir,  "Bibliotheca  Anglo  Judaica."  p.  44,  No.  221 ). 
The  pamphlet  was  translated  also  into  Danish  and 
Swedish;  and  the  expression  "eternal  Jew"  is  cur- 
rent in  Czech.  The  pretended  existence  of  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  who  is  stated  to  lie  met  with  from  time 
to  time  in  all  of  these  countries,  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  amidst  the  religious  disturbances  caused  by 
the  Reformation,  as  furnishing  an  eye-witness  of 
the  crucifixion.  The  various  appearances  claimed 
for  him  were  at  Hamburg  in  1547:  in  Spain  in 
1575;  at  Vienna,  1699;  Lubcck,  1601;  Prague,  1602; 
Lubeck,  1603;  Bavaria,  1604;  Yprcs,  1623;  Brussels, 
1640;  Leipsic.  1042;  Paris.  1044:  Stamford,  1668: 
Astrakhan.  1672;  Frankenstein,  1676;  Munich.  1721 ; 
Altbach,  1766;  Brussels,  1774:  and  Newcastle.  1790. 
The  hist  appearance  mentioned  appears  to  have 
been  in  America  in  the  year  1N08,  when  he  was  re- 
ported to  have  visited  a  Mormon  named  O'Gradv 
(see  "  Desert  News."  Sept.  23,  1868). 

The  figure  of  the  doomed  sinner,  forced  to  wan- 
der without  the  hope  of  rest  in  death  till  the  millen- 
nium, impressed  itself  upon  the  popular  imagina 
tiou,  and  passed  thence  into  literary  art,  mainly  with 
reference  to  the  seeming  immortality 
Influence   of  the  wandering  Jew  ish  race.  These 
of  Legend   two  aspects  of  the  legend  are  rcpre- 
on         seated  in  the  different  names  given  to 
Literature,  the  central  figure.    In  German  speak- 
ing countries  he  is  referred  to  as  "  Dei 
EwigeJnde"  (the  immortal,  or  eternal.  Jew),  while 
in  Romance -speaking  countries  he  is  known  as  "  Le 
Juif  Errant  "  and  "  I/Ebreo  Errante";  the  English 
Form,  probably  because  derived  from  the  French, 
has  followed  the  Homnncc.    The  Spanish  name  is 
"Juan  Espera  en  Dios  "    The  legend  has  been  I  he 
subject  of  poems  by  Schulmil.  Schrcibcr  ( 1H07).  W. 
Midler,  Lenau,  Chamisso,  Schlegel.  Julius  Mosen 
(an  epic,  1m;5M(,  and  Koehlcr;  of  novels  by  Franz- 
horn  (1H|M),  Ocklers.  and  Schucking:  and  of  trage- 
dies by  Klinemann  ("  Ahasuerus,"  1*27)  and  Zcdlitx 
(IH44).    Hans  Andersen  made  his  "  Ahasuerus  "  the 
Angel  of  Doubt,  ami  was  imitated  by  Heller  in  a 
poem  on  "The  Wandering  of  Ahasuerus."  which  he 
afterward   developed   into   three  cantos.  Robert 


Hamerliug.  in  his  "  Ahasverin  Bom  "  (Vienna.  1866). 
identifies  Nero  with  the  Wandering  Jew.  Goethe  had 
designed  a  poem  on  the  subject,  the  plot  of  which 
he  sketched  in  his  "Dichtung  und  Wahrheit." 

In  France,  E.  Quiuet  published  his  prose  epic  on 
the  legend  in  1838.  making  the  subject  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world ;  and  Eugene  Sue  wrote  his  "Juif 
Errant "  in  1844.  From  the  latter  work,  in  which 
the  author  connects  the  story  of  Ahasuerus  with  that 
of  HerodiaB,  most  people  derive  their  knowledge  of 
the  legend.  Grenicr's  poem  on  the  subject  ( 1857) 
may  have  been  inspired  by  Gustav  Dore's  designs 
published  in  the  preceding  year,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  or  Dore's  imaginative  works.  In  England 
—besides  the  ballad  given  in  Percy's  "  Reliques  "  ami 
reprinted  in  Child's  "English  ami  Scotch  Ballads" 
(1st  ed..  viii.  77) — there  is  a  drama  entitled  "The 
Wandering  Jew.  or  Love's  Masquerade."  written  by 
Andrew  Franklin  (1797).  William  Godwin's  novel 
"St.  Leon"  (1799)  has  the  motive  of  the  immortal 
man,  and  Shelley  introduced  Ahasuerus  into  his 
"Queen  Mab."  George  Croly's  "Salathicl,"  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  1828,  treated  the  subject 
in  an  imaginative  form:  it  has  been  recently  re- 
printed under  the  title  "Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come" 
(New  York.  1901). 

According  to  L.  Ncubaur,  the  legend  is  founded 
OB  the  words  given  in  Matt.  xvi.  28,  which  are  in- 
deed quoted  in  the  earliest  German  pamphlet  of 
1602.  So.  too,  from  John  xxi.  20  ft  *rq.  a  legend 
arose  in  the  Church  that  St.  John  would  not  die 
before  the  second  coming  of  Jesus: 
Origin  of   while  another  legend  declares  that  the 

Legend,     attendant  Malchus,   whose   ear  8t. 

Peter  cut  off  in  the  garden  or  Geth- 
semane  (John  x viii.  10),  was  condemned  to  wander 
till  the  second  coming.  His  action  is  associated  in 
some  way  with  the  scoffing  at  Jesus,  and  is  so  rep- 
resented in  a  broadsheet  which  appeared  in  1584. 
An  actual  predecessor  or  the  Wandering  Jew  is 
recorded  iu  the  "  Flores  Historiarum"  by  linger  of 
Wendovcr  in  the  year  1228.  An  Armenian  arch 
bishop,  then  visiting  England,  was  asked  by  the 
monks  ol  St.  Albans  about  the  celebrated  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  who  had  spoken  to  Jesus,  and  was 
still  alive.  The  archbishop  answered  that  he  had 
himself  seen  him  in  Armenia,  and  that  his  name  was 
Cartaphilus;  on  passing  Jesus  carrying  the  cross  he 
had  Uld:  "Go  on  quicker."  Jesus  thereupon  an- 
swering: "I  go;  but  thou  shalt  wait  till  I  come." 
Matthew  Paris  included  this  passage  from  Roger  of 
Wendover  in  his  own  history  ;  and  other  Armenians 
appeared  in  1252  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  repeat- 
ing the  same  story,  which  was  regarded  there  ns 
a  great  proof  of  the  Christian  religion  (Matthew 
Paris.  "Chron.  Majora,"  ed.  Luard.  London.  1880. 
v.  340  341).  The  same  archbishop  is  said  to  have 
appeared  at  Tournai  in  1243.  telling  the  same  story, 
which  is  given  in  the  "Chronicles  of  Phillip 
Mouskes."  ii.  491.  Brussels.  1839.  According  to 
Ouido  Bonnati,  the  astrologer  known  to  Dante,  this 
living  witness  of  the  crucifixion  was  known  as  Jo- 
hannes Buttadaus  because  of  his  having  struck 
Jesus.  Under  this  name  he  appears  at  Mugello  in 
1413  and  in  Florence  in  1415  (S.  Morpurgo, 
» I/Ebreo  Errante  iu  Italia,"  Florence,  1891). 
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It  is  difficult,  however,  to  connect  this  Carta- 
philu*.  Buttadffius,  or  Buttadco  with  the  later 
Ahasuerus  of  the  pamphlet  ol  1002.  no  trace  l>eing 
found  eitlier  in  popular  legend  or  in  literature  dur- 
ing the  intervening  two  centuries.  Graetz  supposes 
that  the  somewhat  different  picture  given  of  the 
Wandering  Jew  in  a  hook  called  "The  Turkish 
Spy  "  (1644),  in  which  work  the  Wandering  Jew  is 
called  "Sieur  Panic  Marrana,"  and  is  said  to  have 
passed  through  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Rome,  was  derived  from  a 
Marano  author  (see,  however,  Boswell'a  "Life  of 
Johnson,"  under  date  April  10,  1783.  nnd  Maloncs 
note).  Moncure  D.  Conway  attempts  to  connect 
the  legend  with  others  of  immortal  l>cings,  as  those 
of  King  Arthur,  Frederick  BarbaroBsa,  and  Thomas 
the  Khymer,  not  to  speak  of  Hip  Van  Winkle.  These 
again  he  connects  with  Immortals  visiting  the  earth; 
as  Yima  in  Parsism,  and  the  "ancient  of  dnyB"  in 
the  hooks  of  Daniel  and  Enoch.  Yima  and  Enoch, 
as  well  as  Elijah,  are  also  credited  with  immortality ; 
hut  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  connection  of  these 
names  with  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew  which, 
as  stated  ahove,  was  put  into  currency  in  1602  in 
Germany,  by  some  one  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  earlier  form  of  the  story  known  only  in  literary 
sources  from  Matthew  Paris. 

BlBLrooRAPIIV  :  0.  Paris.  Le  Juif  Errant.  Parld.  1SH1 ;  M.  D. 
(onway.  The  ll'amkrOiy  Jew.  London.  ISM;  H.  «Vra-v.  In 
Piii»r»  of  the.  Anglojeu-Mi  HUttorieal  ExhihitUm,  pp.  l-tl: 
TUutntgeJ  HtMotrc  At*  Juif*.  v.  IKtt-lKM,  Rotterdam,  1707; 
(iraeaze.  iMr  Tannhittuter  untl  tier  Ewiy  Jutie,  Dmuien. 
lHftl ;  Jacob  Bibliophile.  In  CurUmUt*  tie*  Crtniance*  Popu- 
lous*, pp.  UK-HI.  Pari*.  1HS11:  Neubaur.  Die  Saoc  com 
Eitujen  Jutlen.  Sri.  ed.,  Lelpak*.  1MB. 

J* 

WANDSBECK :  Town  in  Sleswick-Holstein, 
near  Hamburg.  About  the  year  1600  Count  Breido 
Hantzau,  owner  of  the  estate  of  Wandsbeck.  al- 
lowed Jews  to  settle  there  in  consideration  of  a 
small  yearly  payment  for  protection.  Many  Jews 
availed  themselves  of  this  permission,  attracted  by 
the  town's  proximity  to  Hamburg,  where  Jews  were 
not  allowed  to  settle  at  that  time.  According  to  a 
document  of  Nov.  10, 1637,  Berend  of  Hagen.  called 
Geist,  feudal  tenant  of  the  Danish  crown  estate  of 
Wandsbeck.  ceded  to  the  Jews  a  plot  for  a  cemetery 
and  permitted  tbcm  "to  perform  their  prayers  and 
other  rituals  according  to  their  customs." 

In  1674  the  community  of  Wandsbeck  formed  to- 
gether with  those  of  Altona  and  Hamburg  the 
"union  of  the  three  communities,"  acknowledging 
as  its  spiritual  head  the  chief  rabbi  of  Altona,  the 
first  being  It.  Hillel  ben  Naphtali.  The  three  com- 
munities continued  united  until  1811  (see  Ai.tona; 
Hamiu:ko),  Wandsbeck  had  to  pay  one-eighth  of 
the  chief  rabbi's  salary,  Altona  paying  five-eighths, 
and  Hamburg  one  fourth.  In  1688  the  Jews  of 
W'andsbeck  obtained  the  right  to  receive  into  their 
congregation  Jews  living  elsewhere,  a  payment 
being  exacted  for  their  protection.  They  made  "sc 
of  this  privilege  by  forming  a  branch  community  in 
Hamburg,  which  soon  became  larger  limn  the  origi- 
nal community  at  Wandsbeck.  Since  1710,  when 
German  Jews  received  unn-strictisl  permission  to 
settle  in  Hamburg,  the  community  of  Wandsbeck 
has  diminished  rapidly.  Its  relations  with  the  com- 
munities of  Altona  and  Hamburg  were  not  always 


the  best.  In  1773  the  Wandsbeck  community  was 
put  under  ban  for  having  evaded  payment  of  its 
share  of  the  communal  expenses  for  the  support  of 
the  poor.  Rabbi  Jacob  Emden  was  called  upon  to 
settle  this  dispute. 

For  a  list  of  the  rabbis  who  officiated  during  the 
union  of  the  three  communities,  from  R.  Solomon 
Mirels  Neumark  (d.  1706)  to  R.  Z<-bi  Hirsch  Zamosz 
(d.  1M07),  see  Ai.tona.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
union  in  1811,  Wandsbeck  remained  under  the  rab- 
binate of  Altona  until  the  community  in  1864  en- 
gaged Dr.  Hanover  (d.  1901)  as  its  minister;  he  was 
succeeded  by  S.  Bamberger,  the  present  incumbent. 

An  official  list  of  the  members  of  the  Wandsbeck 
community  compiled  in  1784  contains  the  names 
of  123  families(exclusiveof  unmarried  members  and 
widows).  At  present  (1905)  there  are  about  sixty 
Jewish  families  in  the  town. 

BlBLicoiUPllY :  Xaehrichte n  eon  tier  Gerthichte  untl  Ver- 
ftuaotnii  flrn  Adliehen  <iutt*  WandttKek,  Humbure.  1TT1: 
UanrUMeher.Ztre.iEpoeheiiaiUflerOriichirhte.  tier  I*  utnrh-, 
Jtratlitiiehen  armrintle  Hamlnira*.  lb.  IS87;  K.  Dukeu, 
hruah  It  M'mhah.  (Yarow.  tSKB;  »f.  GrunwaM.  Unmlxity* 
Deutsche  Jutitn  bit  xur  Auflrmtng  tier  Drtigtmclntltn.  Ib. 
1908. 

D.  A.  Fe. 

WANDSWORTH,  LORD  SIDNEY 
STERN  :  English  bankerand  peer;  born  in  I^ondon 
1845;  son  of  Viscount  de  Stern,  senior  partner  of 
the  Arm  of  Stern  Brothers.  He  was  educated  at 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  member  of  the  Arm  established  by  his  father. 
He  has,  however,  retired  from  business,  ami  is  now 
(1905)  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Surrey  nnd  London, 
an  honorary  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Volunteer  Bat- 
talion of  the  East-Surrey  Regiment,  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  London  and  Counties  Radical  LTnion. 
After  several  attempts  to  enter  Parliament  (Mid 
Surrey,  1880,  1884;  Tiverton,  1885;  and  Ipswich, 
1886)  he  was  elected  in  May,  1891.  by  the  Stowmar- 
ket  division  of  Suffolk,  which  he  represented  until 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage  (July  19.  1895).  He  is 
also  a  Portuguese  viscount  by  hereditary  right. 
Bibliography:  Jrtr.  Oiron.  Auk.MHE;  Jrirlth  YenrB>»>k, 


WANEFRIEDEN,    ELIAKIM  GET8CH- 

LIK :  Dayyan  and  preacher  in  Amsterdam  about 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Megillat  Sefcr"  (Amsterdam. 
17931.  containing  some  homilies,  besides  a  eulogy  of 
R.  Saul  Lowenstamm,  chief  rabbi  of  Amsterdam. 
His  family  name  points  to  Wannfried  in  Hesse  as  his 
birthplace,  but  he  is  not  identical  with  the  Eliaklm 
Octschlik  Wanefrieden  who  was  rabbi  in  Kanilz. 
Moravia,  about  17»J0  ("Die  Det>orah."  1902.  pp. 
70-71).  The  latter  was  probably  the  father  of  Jere- 
miah ben  Eliakim  Getschlik  Wanefrieden.  rabbi  in 
IiausniU,  Moravia,  and  one  of  those  who  defended 
Jonathan  Evntx  hTtx.  against  the  charge  of  heresy 
("•Luhot  Edut,"  p.  28tt,  Altona,  1755). 

Bibliography  :  FOret,  Wi.  Ju.i.  III.  Iflti. 

D. 

WAR.— Biblical  Data:  The  earliest  war  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament  is  that  of  the  Elamitic 
king  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  ngainst  the  live 
kiugs  of  Sodom  and  its  adjacent  cities  (Gen.  xiv.  1 
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tt  seq.).  The  result  of  the  conflict  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vanquished  army  in  the  field  and  the 
captivity  or  all  the  non-combatant*,  whose  posses- 
sions became  spoils  of  war.  In  the  battle  the  troops 
were  arranged  in  order  (Gen.  xiv.  8,  H.  V.).  and  the 
King  of  Sodom  and  his  four  allies  displayed  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  strategy  by  fighting  in  a  valley,  al- 
though their  plan  proved  unsuccessful.  Some  mod- 
ern scholars  infer  from  the  obscure  passage  II  Sam. 
xi.  1  that  wars  were  regularly  begun  in  the  spring. 

In  many  instances  negotiations  were 

Details,  carried  on  through  messengers  or  am- 
bassadors to  avert  bloodshed  (Judges 
xi.  12-28;  I  Sam.  xi.  1-10;  I  Kings  xx.  2-11);  and 
the  Hebrews  were  expressly  forbidden  to  make  an 
attack  without  first  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
enemy  (Dent.  xx.  10  tt  «*/.).  The  only  instance  in 
which  war  was  declared  without  previous  negotia- 
tions was  that  of  the  war  between  Ama/.iab,  King  of 
Judah.  and  Jehoash,  King  of  Israel  (II  Kings  xiv.  8). 

In  addition  to  the  various  modes  of  Divination 
employed  by  all  the  nations  before  setting  out  for 
war  (comp.  Ezek.  xxi.  26  tt  utrj.),  the  Israelites 
Consulted  Yiiwii.  who  was  not  only  their  divin- 
ity, but  also  the  war-god  par  excellence  (comp. 
Ex.  xv.  3,  anil  the  frequent  phrase  fnJOV  ROT), 
deciding  whether  they  should  begin  the  war  and 
whether  they  would  be  successful  (Judges  i.  1; 
xx.  18,  23).  In  these  passages  the  manner  of  con- 
sultation is  not  indicated,  but  from  other  sec- 
tions and  from  the  Scptuagint  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  priest  put  on  the  ephod  and  stood  before 
the  Ark  to  consult  the  Urim  ami  Thiimmim  (Judges 
xx.  27-28;  I  Sam.  xiv.  18,  xxviii.  6,  xxx.  7).  Oc- 
casionally the  divinities  were  cousulted  through 
dreams  or  prophets,  or  even  through  familiar  spirits 
evoked  by  a  witch  (Judges  vii.  13;  I  Sam.  xxviii.  6 
tt  *•<-/. ;  I  Kings  xxii.  15).  Troops  were  generally 
summoned  by  the  blowing  of  a  trumpet  or  the  war- 
horn,  which  was  likewise  the  signal  that  warned  the 
people  of  an  enemy's  approach  (Judges  iii.  27;  II 
Sam.  xx.  1;  comp.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  2-11),  although 
sometimes  banners  were  placed  on  the  U>ps  of  high 
mountains  or  messengers  were  sent  through  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  Israel  (Judges  vii.  24;  I  Sam.  xi.  7; 
Isa.  xiii.  2).  Occasionally  extraordinary  means  were 
used  to  arouse  a  popular  feeling  of  indignation  which 
would  ultimately  impel  the  nation  to  make  war,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Levite  who  cut  the  body  of  his 
concubine  into  twelve  parts  and  sent  them  to  the 
other  trils'S  of  Israel,  thus  kindling  between  them 
and  the  Benjamites  the  war  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  latter  trim.  (Judges  xix.  20(7  teg. ; 
comp.  also  I  Sam.  xi.  7). 

The  army  of  the  Israelites  was  always  accom- 
panied to  the  field  by  a  priest,  Phinehas  having  this 
post  in  the  battle  with  the  Midianites 
The  War-  (Num.  xxxl.  fl).    It  was  the  duty  of 

Priest.  the  priest  to  care  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  soldiers  and.  Infore  the  at- 
tack, to  encourage  them  and  to  inspire  martial  en- 
thusiasm in  them  (Deut.  xx.  2-4).  Sometimes, 
however,  the  high  priest  himself  went  upon  the  tield. 
where  he  at  tendril  the  Ark,  w  hich  was  carried  into 
action  quite  as  idols  and  images  were  borne  iuto 
battle  by  the  Philistines  (I  Sam.  iv.  :}-4:  II  Sam.  v. 


21 .  xi.  1 1 ).  Like /Hhcr  Semites,  the  Israelite*  began 
a  war  with  burnt  offerings  and  fasting  (Judges  vi. 
20.  26;  xx.  26;  I  Sam.  vii.  9,  xiii.  10).  this  explain- 
ing the  frequency  of  the  phrase  "to  sanctify  war." 
and  the  epithet  "sanctified  "  as  applied  to  warriors 
(Micali  iii.  •">,  Isa.  xiii.  3;  Jer.  vi.  4,  xxii.  7).  A  sin- 
gle iustance  is  recorded,  though  in  obscure  terms,  of 
a  human  sacrifice  as  a  burnt  offering  in  a  time  of 
extreme  danger  (II  Kings  iii.  27).  According  to  a 
passage  of  D.  furthermore,  the  officers  of  the  He- 
brew troops  were  required  to  proclaim  before  a  battle 
that  whosoever  liad  betrothed  a  wife  and  had  not 
taken  her,  or  had  built  a  house  and  had  not  dedicated 
it,  or  had  planted  a  vineyard  and  had  not  eaten  of  it, 
or  was  fearful  and  faint-hearted,  should  return  home 
(Deut.  xx.  5-9).  This  regulation  was  actually  car- 
ried out  under  the  Maccabees  (I  Mace.  iii.  56),  which 
shows  that  the  document  is  of  a  post-exilic  date. 

From  the  geographical  condition  of  Palestine, 
the  raid  was  the  favorite  mode  of  warfare  both 
among  the  Hebrews  and  among  the  other  Semites 
(Qen.  xlix.  19;  I  Sam.  xiii.  17.  xxvii.  8;  II  Sam.  iii. 

22;  II  Kings  xiii.  20).  although  in  the 

Raids.  course  of  time  regular  battles  were 
fought,  and  in  certain  cases  tactics  of 
modern  warfare  were  employed.  The  first  instance 
recorded  was  in  the  battle  of  Oibeah  between  the 
tribes  of  Israel  aud  the  Benjamites  (Judges  xx.  30 
tt  tq.).  After  laying  an  ambush  behind  the  city, 
the  Israelites  pretended  to  flee  from  the  Benjamites. 
thus  enticing  the  latter  from  their  fortified  positions. 
Suddenly  the  Israelites  wheeled,  and  the  Benjamites 
found  themselves  outflanked  on  all  sides.  It  is  also 
probable  that  in  the  battle  of  Oilboa  between  the 
Philistines  and  the  army  of  Saul,  the  Philistines  re- 
sorted to  strategy  by  striking  northward  at  the  plain 
of  Esd  melon  Instead  of  attacking  the  Israelites  by 
the  shorter  route  from  the  southwest.  By  this  de- 
vice, which  proved  completely  successful,  the  Phi- 
listines lured  Saul's  army  from  the  valleys,  where  a 
stout  defense  could  be  offered,  to  tbe  open  plain, 
where  the  Israelites  might  lie  overwhelmed  by  sheer 
forccof  numlK*rs(I  Sam.  xxviii.  1-xxxi.  7).  Astrong 
army  was  sometimes  divided  go  that  the  enemy 
might  be  attacked  from  different  directions  (Gen. 
xiv.  15;  II  Sam.  xviii.  2).  and  ambuscades  were 
often  used  with  success  (Josh.  xiii.  10-28;  Judges 
xx.  30-14;  II  Kings  vi.  8-9).  Night  marches  were 
particularly  in  favor  with  the  Hebrews ;  thus  Joshua 
marched  at  night,  Gideon  assailed  the  Midiauites 
about  midnight,  and  Saul  attacked  the  Ammonites 
before  dnwu  (Josh.  x.  9;  Judges  vii.  19;  I  Sam.  xi. 
11).  It  may  be  noted  that  night  marches  were  made 
by  other  Semites  as  well,  for  Nebo  was  captured 
from  the  Israelites  by  Mcsha.  King  of  Moab,  after 
such  a  march  (Moabite  Inscription,  line  15).  An  in- 
stance is  likewise  recorded  in  which  the  Philistines 
chose  a  champion  who  challenged  one  of  the  oppo- 
sing army  to  a  duel  to  decide  the  fate  of  both  forces 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  4  tt  »tq  ).  Such  proceedings  were 
afterward  much  in  vogue  among  the  Arabs  in  their 
pre  Islamic  tribal  conflicts. 

Portresses  played  an  important  part  in  war,  espe- 
cially in  defense.    In  early  times  the  Israelites 
wen-  unable  to  reduce  the  rortitled  cities  of  the  in 
habitants  of  the  land,  and  consequently  had  no  minus 
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of  defense  except  to  hide  themselves  in  caves  or 
mountains  (Judges  vi.  2;  I  Sam.  xiii.  6;  comp.  Isa. 

ii.  21);  but  in  the  regal  period  they 
Fortresses,  hecamc  so  proficient  in  (he  art  of  war- 
fare that  they  not  ouly  reduced  the 
fortresses  of  the  enemy,  beginning  with  Jerusalem  (II 
Sam.  v.  7  et  *r/,),  but  also  built  many  fortified  cities. 
The  chief  method  of  reducing  one  of  these  towns 
seems  to  have  been  to  throw  up  around  the  walls 
a  bank,  from  which  the  archers  might  shoot  their 
arrows  into  the  place;  while  an  instance  is  recorded 
from  an  earlier  period  in  which  the  gales  of  a  city 
were  set  on  fire  (Judges  ix.  4H  et  My.).  Accordiug 
to  a  marginal  note  on  I  Kings  xx.  12.  K.  V..  the 
Syrians  used  engines  in  theireffort  to  reduce  Samaria, 
while  similar  machines  were  frequently  employed  in 
addition  to  the  battering-ram  for  breaching  walls  in 
the  time  of  Ezekiel  (Kzek.  iv.  2.  xxvi.  8-9).  The 
strength  of  the  walls  and  the  efficiency  of  the  be- 
leaguering army  naturally  conditioned  the  length  of 
a  siege.  Thus  Jericho,  which  fell  in  consequence 
of  a  miracle,  was  taken  after  a  continuous  onslaught 
of  seven  days  (Josh.  vi.  3  et  teij.),  but  the  Syrian 
sieges  in  Samaria  were  doubtless  lengthy  since  they 
entailed  terrible  famines,  and  Jerusalem  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Babylonians  ouly  after  a  siege  of  two 
years,  despite  the  systematic  operations  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (II  Kings  xxv.  1-4).  In  their  sieges  the 
Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  fell  fruit-trees  for  use  in 
building  bulwarks  against  the  fortified  city  (Dcut. 
xx.  19-20). 

The  accounts  of  wars  in  the  patriarchal  period 
show  that  the  conquered  peoples  were  reduced  to 
captivity  and  their  property  was  taken  us  spoils  of 
war.  In  the  case  of  the  Shechemites,  all  the  males 
were  massacred  by  the  sons  of  Jacob,  while  the 
women  and  children  and  all  their  possessions  were 
carried  off  as  booty  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25-29).  Later,  ac- 
cording to  a  document  belonging  to  D  (Deut.  xx. 
10-17).  the  Hebrews  were  commanded  to  make  a 
wide  distinction  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
whom  they  were  to  replace  and  the  Gentiles  out- 
side the  laud.  Mildness  was  to  be  shown  the  latter 
in  case  they  surrendered  without  fighting  and  sub- 
mitted to  pay  tribute.  If  they  were  subdued  by 
force  of  arms,  however,  every  man  was  to  be  slain, 

while  the  women,  children,  cattle,  and 
Treatment  all  else  should  belong  to  the  victors. 

of  Far  different  was  to  be  the  treatment 
Captives,    of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  who 

were  to  be  slaughtered  without  excep- 
tion, not  even  the  cattle  being  left  alive.  If  this 
passage  is  of  early  date,  it  is  evident  that  the  com- 
mand with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  was 
only  partially  executed,  since,  excepting  the  thirty- 
one  kings  enumerated  in  Josh.  xii.  9-24,  the  greater 
part  remained  unconqtiered,  and  the  Israelites  were 
obliged  to  |ive  with  the  very  Gentiles  whom  they 
had  l>een  bidden  to  exterminate  (comp.  Josh,  xviii. 
2-3;  Judges  I.  21-85).  Even  when  the  Israelites 
proved  victorious,  they  often  granted  the  inhabit- 
ants their  lives,  and  subjected  them  only  to  tribute 
(Judges  1.  28,  30,  88.  85).  At  a  later  period,  how- 
ever, gross  cruelty  was  practised  both  by  the  He- 
brews and  by  the  other  nations.  After  having  de- 
feated the  Moahites.  David  cast  them  down  to  the 
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ground  anil  measured  them  with  a  litie,  putting  to 
death  two  lines  and  keeping  one  alive  (II  Sam.  viil. 
2),  while  he  put  the  Ammonites  under  saws,  liar- 
rows,  and  axes  of  iron  aud  made  them  pass  through 
the  brick-kiln  (i'A.  xii.  81).  Menahem,  King  of  Israel, 
the  Syrians,  and  the  Ammonites  are  charged  with 
the  massacre  of  pregnant  women  (II  Kings  viii.  12, 

xv.  16;  Amosi.  18):  and  Amaziah  is  described  as 
causing  ten  thousand  Kdomitc  captives  to  be  hurled 
from  a  cliff  (II  Chron.  xxv.  12).  while  in  some  in- 
stances children  were  dashed  against  rocks  (Ps. 
exxxvii.  9). 

There  are  instances  of  treaties  of  peace  in  which 
conditions  were  imposed  by  the  victors  on  their  de- 
feated foes.  The  first  treaty  recorded  is  that  which 
Naliash,  King  of  Amnion,  proposed  to  the  people  of 

Jabesh-gilead,  and  which  was  marked 
Conditions  by  the  savagery  of  the  Ammonite 
of  Peace,    king,  the  terms  being  that  the  rijiht 

eye  of  every  inhabitant  of  tin-  city 
should  be  put  out  (I  Sam.  xi.  2).  A  treaty  which 
might  almost  have  been  made  in  modern  times,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  drawn  up  between  Ben-hadad 
and  Ahab;  by  it  the  cities  previously  captured 
from  Israel  were  to  be  restored,  while  Ahab  had  the 
right  of  making  streets  in  Damascus,  the  same  con- 
ditions having  been  previously  imposed  on  the 
father  of  Ahab  by  Ben-hadad 's  father  (I  Kings  xx. 
84).  Sennacherib,  in  the  treaty  with  Hezekiah  by 
which  he  withdrew  his  army  from  Judah.  exacted 
a  heavy  indemnity  from  the  Jewish  king  (II  Kings 
xviii,  14).  The  victors  generally  returned  home  in 
triumphal  processions  and  celebrated  their  victories 
with  songs  and  festivals  (Judges  v.  1  el  teg.,  xi.  84, 

xvi.  28;  comp.  Prism  Inscription,  col.  1,  line  53,  in 
Schroder.  "  K.  B  ,"  ii.  141  el  teq.). 

The  wars  in  the  earlier  period  were  religions  in 
character  and  thus  had  the  sanction  of  the  Prophets. 
Deborah  herself  urged  Barak  to  make  war  on  Sisera 
and  accompanied  him  into  the  field  (Judges  iv.  6  et 
t*q.),  while  Elisha  exhorted  Joash,  King  of  Israel,  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  Syria  and  advised  the  allied 

kiugs  to  avail  themselves  of  stratagem 
Attitude  of  against  the  Moabitish  army  (II  Kings 
the  Iv.  16  et  »eq.,  xiii.  14-19).  and  an  anon- 
Propheta.   ymous  prophet  encouraged  Ahab  to 

battle  with  Ben-hadad  (I  Kings  xx. 
18-14).  Naturally  the  Prophets  were  opposed  to 
war  among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  when  Heho- 
boam  wished  to  resort  to  arms  to  recover  his  lost 
sovereignty  over  the  ten  tribes,  he  was  prevented  by 
the  prophet  Shemaiah  (i'A.  xii.  21-24).  In  later  times 
the  Prophets  considered  war  from  a  political  point 
of  view,  and  Jeremiah,  seeing  that  hostilities  against 
the  Babylonians  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Israelites,  always  advised  the  latter  to  submit  to  the 
stronger  people  and  live  in  peace  with  them  (Jer. 
xxvli.  \2et  War  in  general  wns  represented 

by  the  Later  Prophets  only  in  its  horrible  aspect,  and 
many  of  them,  particularly  Isaiah,  longed  for  the 
time  when  there  would  be  no  more  war,  and  when 
weapons  should  lie  transformed  into  agricultural 
implements  (Isa.  ii.  4;  Micah  iv.  8;  and  elsewhere). 
See  Akmy;  Fohthess. 

 In  Rabbinical  Literature :  The  Rabbis  laid 

special  stress  on  the  distinction  between  obligatory 
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war  ("milbcmct  mi?wah,"  or  "milhemet  beilmh") 
and  voluntary  war  ("milhemet  ha  -  reshut ").  The 
furincr  category  comprised  the  campaigns  against 
the  seven  nations  who  inhabited  the  land,  the  battles 
against  Ainalck,  and  the  repulse  of  an  enemy  attack- 
ing an  Israclitish  city,  while  the  latter  class elenoted 
any  war  waged  for  the  extension  of  Jewish  territory. 
Obligatory  war  had  the  priority,  uor  was  it  neces- 
sary for  tiie  king  to  ask  the  permission  of  the  San- 
heiirin  to  levy  troops,  since  he  could  compel  the 
people  to  take  the  field.  Voluntary  war.  on  the 
other  hand,  could  be  declared  only  by  the  Great  San- 
hedrin  of  seventy -one  inemlicrs.  Although  certain 
iH-rseais  were  i>criuitted  by  Dent.  xx.  5  tt  teg.  to 
leave  the  field  before  a  battle  began,  this  was  al- 
lowed, according  to  rabbinical  opinion,  only  in  cast! 
of  a  voluntary  war.  Xosuch  leave  of  withdrawal  was 
granted  in  an  obligatory  war,  hut.  on  the  contrary, 
even  a  bridegroom  and  bride  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  nuptial  chamber  and  join  the  army  (Sopib  44b : 
Sanh.  2a,  20b:  Maimonides,  "Vad,"  Mclakim,  v. 
1-2 1.  The  Rabbis  differed  greatly  regarding  the 
terms  of  peace  to  be  offered  the  inhabitants  of  a  be- 
leaguered city  (I)cut,  xx.  10  et»ti).).  According  to 
Sifre,  Deut.  199.  which  was  followed  by  Rashi  (on 
Dent.  I.e.),  peace  might  Im-  proposed  only  in  a  volun- 
tary war,  while  in  an  obligatory  war  no  terms  should 
be  allowed.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  Lev. 
U.  xvii.  ft  and  Deut.  R.  v.  18  that  peace-  might  be 
offered  eveu  in  an  Obligator;  war,  and  this  was  es- 
tablished as  a  law  by  Maimonides  (If.  vj.  1 :  romp. 
Nahmauideson  Deut,  1.0.).  According  to  both  Mai- 
monides and  Nahmaniele-s,  the  command  of  exter- 
mination which  was  imposed  regarding  the  seven 
nations  (Deut.  xx.  10-17)  was  applied  only  in  case 
the  beleaguered  people  refused  to  surrender.  The 
submission  in  consideration  of  which  the  conquered 
were  granted  their  live9  had  to  lie  complete,  since 
they  were  required  to  accept  the  seven  command- 
ment* of  the  Noachida'.  end  were  obliged  to  pay 
tribute  and  to  recognize  their  condition  (.f  servitude 
( Maimonides.  I.e.). 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  obvious  interpretation 
of  Deut.  xx.  5-9,  the  Rabbis,  declared  that  all  the 
proclamations  contained  in  that  passage  were  made 
by  the  priest  anointed  as  the  chaplain  of  the  army 
("ineshuah  milhaniah ''),  and  the  verses  were  inte  r- 
preted as  meaning  that  the  priest  made  the  proclama- 
tions au<l  the  officers  repeated  them  to  the  troops, 
who  could  nut  hear  the  priest  (Sopih  43a ;  Mniinnn- 
Hles.  l.r.  vlL  1.  4;  eotnp.  Sifre.  Deut.  108).  A 
Jewish  army  was  forbidden  to  la-gin  the  siege  of 
ft  Gentile  city  less  than  three  days  before  the  Sab- 
bath, but  it  might  continue  lis  Operations  on  that  day 
even  in  a  voluntary  war.  Tin- army  was  permitte-d 
to  encamp  in  any  place,  and  the  slain  soldiers  were 
to  be  buried  in  the  place  where  they  had  fallen, 
since  the  combat  had  made  it  their  own. 

The  Jewish  soldiers  enjoyed  four  privileges;  the-y 
might  take  wood  anywhere  without  iticurrinn  the 
cborge  of  robbery,  they  were  permitted  to  r-nt  fruit 
even  though  it  was  not  certain  that  it  had  la-en 
properly  tithed  ("denial "):  and  they  were  exempt 
from  washing  their  hands  and  from  "  cruhc  hazerot  " 
(Shab.  I9n:'£r.  17a;Toscf.,  'Er.  iv.  [iii.]  7;  see  also 
•Eki  ti).    In  In-sieging  a  Gentile  city,  the  troops 


were  commanded  to  invest  it  on  three  sides  and 
to  leave  one  side  free  so  that  any  one  who  wished 
might  escape  from  the  town  (Maimonides,  i.e.  vi. 
7).  During  the  seven  years  consumed  by  Joshua's 
conquest  of  Palestine  the  Israelitish  soldiers  were 
allowed  to  eat  any  f<«>d  which  they  found  in  the 
houses  of  the  Gentiles,  even  though  such  provisions 
were  forbidden  under  all  other  circumstances  (Hid. 
17a;  Maimonides,  U  viii.  1). 

k.  c.  M.  Ski.. 

WARBURG  :  Family  whose  members  are  widely 
spreail  throughout  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
England,  and  America.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
the  family  was  originally  settled  at  Bologna,  but 
emigrated  to  the  Westphaliau  town  of  Warburg, 
whence  it  removed  to  Altona,  near  Hamburg. 

The  earliest  known  bearer  of  the  name  is  Levi 
Joseph  Warburg,  whose  son  Jacob  Samuel  died 
in  1667  nt  Altona.  From  him  are  descended  two 
branches,  one  through  Samuel  Moses  Warburg 
(died  1759),  known  als<.  as  "  Frankfurter,"  and  the 
other  through  Samuel  Reuben  Warburg  (died 
1756).  whose  grandson  R.  D.  Warburg  (177S-1K47) 
founded  the  firm  of  Warburg  in  Hamburg.  Samuel 
Moses  Warburg  hail  four  sons:  from  the  eldest, 
Moses  (died  1752).  are  descended  the  present  branch 
at  Altona  anil  the  Copenhagen  family  of  Delbanco, 
which  adopted  that  surname.  The  second,  Gum- 
prich  (died  1*01).  was  the  fatherof  Moses  Marcus 
Warburg  (died  1830).  who  founded  the  firm  of  Moses 
Marcus  Warburg  A  Co..  of  Hamburg.  The  third, 
Elia  Samuel  Warburg,  -aid  to  have  been  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  Altona,  took  part  in  the 
Emden-Eyla-schllt/.  quarrel.  He  was  the  founder 
of  two  large  branches  of  the  Warburg  family.  Sam- 
uel Elias  Warburg  (died  1*26)  was  the  ancestor 
of  most  of  the  Hamburg  and  American  Warburg* 
of  to  day.  The  youngest  son  of  Elia.  Simon  Elias 
Warburg  (I76o'-1N28>.  settled  in  GOtehorg  as  a 
merchant,  founding  tin-re  a  branch  of  his  brother 
Samuel's  linn  at  Hamburg.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Gdtche-rg  synagogue,  and  his  two 
sons,  Samuel  (1800-81)  nn,|  Michael,  were  the 
first  Jews  permitted  to  enter  the  public  service 
in  Sweden.  The  former  married  Emma  Gluck- 
Btftdt,  his  cousin,  and  was  a  writer  on  economic  sub- 
jects, and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  National  Debt 
Department  from  1867  to  1*79.  Id-  was  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  the  North  Star  in  I860  ("Xnrdisk 
Fainiljebok,"  xvii.). 

The  following  members  of  the  family  have  distin- 
guished themselves:  Moritz  Gumprecht  War- 
burg, who  se  ttled  at  Manchester  as  a  merchant,  but 
showed  literary  ta.jtc,  and  published  Shakesocare's 
sonnets  in  German:  Carl  Simon  Warburg,  third 
son  of  Samuel  Warburg  (1885-45);  lie  was  the  editor 
or  -Svciisk  Monadsskrift."in  which  Mill's  and  Dar- 
win's works  wen-  first  presented  to  the  Swedish 
public;  Frederick  Elias  Warburg,  second  son  of 
Samuel  Warburg  (born  at  Stockholm  in  1883;  died 
in  London  in  1S99);  as  a  director  of  the  Electric 
Tract  km  Company  he  was  one  of  the  founders  etf 
the  Central  London  Electric  Railway  ;  Moritz  War- 
burg i born  in  1810  at  Altetna:  died  there  it;  1888), 
who  was  educated  for  the  law,  anel  ultimately  be- 
came -Justi/.rat"  and  represented  Altona  in  the 
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Reichstag;  Moritz's second  son.  Jacob  (born  18-18), 
who  was  killed  in  battle  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war;  and  Moritz's  eldest  son,  Albert  (born  184a). 

who  lms  been  appointed  " Commertlcaret. " 

Of  the  London  branch,  founded  by  Mendel  Mar- 
tin Warburg  (bom  1789;  died  ISTTi,  the  younger 
sou.  James,  has  settled  at  Manchester,  where  he 
is  known  as  a  musieian.  Moses  Delbanco  (born 
17,^:  died  IMS) attained  the  distinguished  position 
of  *  Caueclliruad  "  at  Copenhagen.  Aby  Warburg 
(Iwini  lHtKJ)  is  known  as  an  art  critic  and  historian. 
Karl  Johann  Warburg  (bora  in  1853  at  Stock- 
holm) is  a  historical  and  biographical  writer  of  im- 
portance, has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Nobel 
Institute,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Sweden.  Otto  Warburg  studied  at  Berlin,  where 
lie  is  now  professor  of  natural  history,  and  is  promi- 
nent in  the  Zionist  movement.  Emil  Warburg  is 
a  professor  at  Freiburg  and  Charlottenburg.  One 
of  the  daughters  of  Marcus  Warburg  married  l{. 
Lassen,  ami  her  son  was  the  composer  aud  musical 
director,  Eduard  Lassen. 

Felix  M.  Warburg  (born  in  1871  at  Hamburg) 
st  illed  in  New  York,  where  he  joined  (he  lirm  of 
Kuhn,  Locb  it  Co.  He  is  at  present  (1905j  commis- 
sioner of  education  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  is 
also  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  family  history 
of  the  Warburgs  is  the  practically  world-wide  ex- 
tent of  their  wanderings  and  ultimate  distribution, 
the  followiug  pluces  being  mentioned  in  their  pedi- 
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Equally  remarkable  is  the  variety  of  occupations 
which  the  various  members  of  this  family  have 
taken  up  or  married  into.  Among  those  mentioned 
(nay  be  enumerated: 
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Moritz  Warburg :  German  jurist;  liorn  at  Al- 
toua  .lune  8.  1N1U;  died  (here  April  15.  ISSfl.  He 
studied  at  the  colleges  of  Wolfcnbllttcl  and  Altona, 
and  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Kiel.  His 
studies  completed,  he  settled  in  Altona.  where  he 
prac  tised  law  for  over  forty  years;  in  187!)  he  was 
appointed  a  counselor  of  justice.  Warburg's  name 
is  connected  with  the  stirring  events  of  I84H,  in 
which  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Sleswick  Holstein 


constituent  assembly,  remaining  a  member  of  that 
body  for  twenty-two  consecutive  years. 

BtliLIOGiurilY  :  Jut:  Cliron.  April  2-J.  ItsSfi. 
s.  L.  R. 

Otto  Warburg:  German  botanist;  born  in 
Hamburg  July  20,  18511.  From  1879  to  1HJ<8  he 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Stras- 
burg.  Having  graduated  from  the  last  named  uni- 
versity, he  continued  his  studies  at  Munich  and 
Ttibingcn;  and  from  1885  until  1889  he  traveled 
through  southern  and  eastern  Asia  He  settled  in 
Hcrliii  ami  became  privat-docrul  in  botany  at  the 
university  iu  1891.  In  the  following  year  he  wasnp- 
piiintcd  teacher  of  tropical  botany  and  agriculture  at 
the  Oriental  Seminary,  and  received  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor in  1*97.  A  few  years  ago  Warburg  began  to 
interest  himself  iu  Jewish  agricultural  colonization, 
for  which  purpose  he  visited  the  East  in  1900.  1901, 
and  1908;  and  he  founded  the  first  Jewish  settlements 
iu  Asia  Minor.  He  worked  as  an  active  administra- 
tive member  of  the  Esra.  an  organization  for  the 
agricultural  movement  among  the  German  Jews,  and 
iu  connection  therewith  founded  in  Palestine  the 
Neuhof  Agricultural  Society. 

Warburg  is  the  author  of:  "Monographic  dcr  My- 
risticaceen,"  iu  "Nova  Acta  Leopoldina."  vol.  58 
(1897)— the  He  Candolle  prize  essay:  "  Die  Muskat- 
nuss,  Hire  Geschichle.  Botanik,  Kultur,  Handel  Ycr- 
wertung"  (Leipsic,  1897);  "  Pandanuceu-."  part  iil.  of 
"  Pflanzenreich  "  (i'A,  I9(M»);  "  Die  Kauisehukptlanzen 
unci  Hue  Kultur"  (Ikrlin,  1901):  "Monsunia,  Bci- 
trttge  zur  Kenntniss  der  Vegetation  eles  Slid-  und 
Ostasiatisehcn  Mousunircbie-tcs"  (Leipsic.  1901); 
"Die  Kime-tic  Sambcsi  Expedition."  1908,  published 
by  the  Colonial  Agricultural  Commiitee  in  Berlin. 

From  1S97  to  190!)  Warburg  was  (he  publisher  and 
editor  of  "  DerTropenpllanzer,"u  journal  of  tropical 
agric  ulture  and  the  organ  of  the  Colonial  Agricul- 
tural Commiitee.  He  is  la-sides  one  of  the  principal 
collaborators  on  the  Zionistic  periodicals  "  Palas- 
tina"  and  "  Altneuland."  Warburg  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Palestine  Commission  of  the  Zionist  Congress 
and  a  member  or  the  smaller  Actions  ComitO. 

S. 

WARNING.    See  II atiu'.ui. 

WARRANTY  OF  TITLE:  The  Hebrew  term 
for  warranty  of  title  is  nmPIX  (=" future "),  the 
same  word  denoting  the  force  of  an  attested  deed 
whic-h  served  as  a  mortgage  email  lands  owned  by 
the-  de  btor  at  Hie  time  of  its  delivery.  Whenever 
lands  or  slaves  were  sold  by  deed,  it  was  customary 
to  insert  a  clause,  by  which  tin-  seller  bound  himself 
to  reimburse  the  buyer  for  any  loss  arising  from  a 
bad  or  defective  title.  The  custom  must,  have  been 
very  ancient:  for  similar  clauses,  which  were  fre- 
quently cjuite  elaborate,  are  found  in  some  of  the 
oldest  deeds  of  conveyance among  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians.  Warranty  of  title  was  implied,  how- 
ever, in  every  sale,  wln  ther  of  slaves,  land,  or  chat- 
tels (Maimonides,  "Yad."  Mckirah.  six.  8;  Slml- 
han  "Aruk.  lb**'1''"  Mishpat.  2'25>,  thus  agreeing 
with  the  Talmndic  saying  (B.  M.  151))  that  an  omis- 
sion of  the  warranty  was  regarded  as  a  mere  over- 
sight of  the  draftsman  and  was  supplied  by  the 
courts.    The  parties  to  I  he  sale  were  accordingly 
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required  to  make  a  special  agreement  to  exempt  the 
seller  from  all  responsibility,  such  a  document  re- 
leasing liim  from  every  claim  against  liim,  even  if 
goods  had  been  sold  him  which  were  later  claimed 
by  the  true  owner,  who  had  own  deprived  of  them 
by  robbery.  The  most  dangerous  flaw  in  the  title 
seems  to  have  Ix-rti  an  outstanding  bono  against  the 
seller,  or  against  his  grantor  or  ancestor,  thus  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  to  levy  for  debt  on  the  thing  sold. 

The  warranty  secured  the  buyer  not  only  against 
the  loss  of  his  lands  or  slaves,  but  also  against  the 
payment  of  mesne  profits  (J"n"VD  r6'2N\  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  had  to  give  the  true  owner 
for  withholding  ponncnnlnil .  but  the  covenant  of 
warranty,  as  far  as  it  covered  this  uncertain  and  un- 
liquidated liability,  could  Ik?  levied  only  on  "free 
property."  not  on  "subjected  property  "  (see  Dkkd). 
The  Mishnah  refers  incidentally  to  mesne  protits  and 
to  their  inclusion  in  a  warranty  ((>i(.  v.  it),  and  thus 
limits  the  remedy  (see  Tort).  The  codes  held  that 
the  ordinary  and  the  implied  warranty  of  title  could 
be  broken  and  give  rise  to  a  suit  against  the  war- 
rantor only  in  case  the  buyer  was  evicted  or  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  bond  debt,  by  a  Jewish  court,  al- 
though either  the  decision  of  a  Gentile  court  or  an 
adverse  title  appearing  on  the  records  kept  by  the 
Gentiles  was  to  be  deemed  an  overpowe  ring  force. 
Such  a  force  might,  however,  have  a  special  pro- 
tective warranty.  Just  as  the  seller  might  warrant 
against  the  loss  of  his  field  through  the  action  of  a 
neighboring  river. 

k.  c.  L.  N.  D. 

WARRENS .  ROSA  :  Swedish  poet  and  trans- 
lator; born  at  Karlskrona  Feb.  24,  1821;  died  at 
Copenhagen  Nov.  8,  1878.  At  the  age  of  five  she 
went  with  her  parents  to  Hamburg,  where  she  re- 
mained until  her  father's  death  in  1861.  She  then 
moved  to  Berlin  with  her  mother,  and  after  the  hit- 
ter's death  in  the  summer  of  1*78,  she  settled  at 
Copenhagen.  She  devoted  herself  chiefly  to  Swe- 
dish literature  and  Norse  mythology,  translating  into 
German  the  northern  folk-songs  in  the  original 
meters.  The  fruits  of  these  studies  were  the  follow- 
ing volumes:  "Swcdische  Yolksliedcr  der  Vorzeit  " 
(1856) ;  "  Dflnische  Volkslieder  "  (1858) ;  »  Schottische 
Volkslieder"  (18«1):  -Zwei  Lieder  der  Eddcn " 
(18«:i);  "Norwegische  Volkslieder."  " Islilndische 
Volkslieder."  and  "  Finnische  Volkslieder"  (18«8). 
A  volume  of  her  original  poems  appeared  in  1873. 

Bmi  iiwikaphv  :  Allfi.  rxutM-hr  BinffrafiMu  Fninz  MuMMf, 
Tii  uliwhf  Itirhtrr  uml  I'nmaWrn  tU*  Xrunuhnten  Jtthr- 
humlt  rt*;  Una  MonjensUTU,  LHt  fVciinii  th*  Xruntthntrn 
Jaltrhututertjs. 

I  R.  N. 

WARS  OF  THE  LORD,  BOOK  OF  THE 

(mrt'  lTOr6o  "IBD) :  A  work  mentioned  in  a  single 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament  (Num.  xxi.  14)  In 
Connection  with  the  geographical  position  of  Anion. 
The  title  suggests  that  the  book  contained  songs 
celebrating  the  victories  of  the  Israelites  led  by 
Yiiwh.  and  it  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  similar 
to  the  Book  of  J AsrtEK  or  possibly  even  identical 
with  it.  though  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the 
latter  hypothesis.  Modem  scholars  regard  Num. 
xxi.  17-18,  27  tt  *ft/.  as  extracts  from  the  same  book 
(comp.  Nnhmanidcs  on  Num.  xxi.  14);  ami  since 


some  of  the  facts  there  mentioned  refer  to  an  epoch 
far  subsequent  to  the  Mosaic  period,  the  last  citation 
being  supposed  by  Static  ("  Ocsch.  des  Volkes  Israel." 
i.  50)  to  refer  to  the  time  of  Oinri's  dynasty,  the  date 
of  its  composition  is  variously  placed  in  the  ninth 
century  n.c.  or  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon 
(Kcuss.  "Gcsch.  der  Heiligen  Schrift."  p.  172).  It 
must  Ik-  noted,  however,  that  the  Septnagint.  read- 
ing ,-iW  nOn!>0.  renders  the  title  of  the  book  Il«>»«nc 
tov  Kqpfav,  and  refers  its  contents  to  one  particular 
war  of  Yiiwh.  The  verse  which  is  said  to  !*•  ex- 
tracted from  the  book  is  extremely  obscure,  anil  the 
words  nBIDa  '3m  JIN  i"  particular  are  variously  but 
unsatisfactorily  interpreted.  The  Septnagint  ren- 
ders them  fjjip  7m*>  1  t^/a^iitr,  apparently  reading 
*PC*  am  nK.  which  is  unintelligible  in  meaning, 
though  it  evidently  contains  some  allusion  to  Di/.a- 
hab.  Jerome,  following  Oukelos,  translated  am  JIN 
"he  diil."  although  it  rather  means  "he  gave." 
Among  Jewish  commentators  only  Ibn  Ezra  and 
Nabmanides  postulated  the  existence  of  a  "Hook  of 
the  Wars  of  Yiiwh'';  according  to  the  former  the 
work  had  been  written  Is-fore  the  time  of  Abraham. 
They  also  advanced  the  theory  that  Waheb  wns  the 
name  of  a  place  where  the  Israelites  had  waged  wars 
against  their  enemies.  The  Targumim  understood 
"the  book "  to  denote  the  "Pentateuch"  and  inter- 
preted the  passage'  as  meaning:  "Therefore  it  is  said 
in  the  Book,  the  wars  which  Yiiwh,"  etc.,  while 
Rashi  and  ItaSHBaM  translated  "lBDa  "  in  the  act  of 
narrating."  Sayec  ("The  Academy,"  Oct.  22,  1892) 
follows  the  Targumim  in  the  general  translation  of 
the  passage,  except  that  he  adopts  the  Septnagint 
reading  am  instead  of  am.  aud  he  accordingly  dis- 
poses of  the  theory  that  such  a  book  ever  existed, 
s.  M.  Skl. 

WARSAW:  Capital  of  the  Husso-Polish  gov- 
eminent  of  the  same  name,  and  former  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  :  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vistula.  According  to  Polish  writers,  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Jews  in  Warsaw  dates  from  the  tliir- 
teenth  century,  and  their  influence  at  that  time  is 
indicated  by  a  number  of  documents  in  Hebrew 
script  preserved  in  the  local  archives.  They  at 
first  resided  on  the  Jewish  street  near  the  present 
Dunal  street,  whence  they  spread  to  other  quarters 
of  the  city,  acquiring  houses  and  lands,  possessing  a 
cemetery,  and  owning  a  synagogue  near  St.  John's 
Church. 

As  in  other  cities,  their  growing  influence  awa- 
kened commercial  and  social  antagonism  among  the 
citizens.  The  Christian  merchants  endeavored  to 
rid  themselves  of  their  Jewish  competitors  by  in- 
sisting on  the  strict  application  of  the  MaODBBOIM 
Law,  and  continued  their  propaganda  with  varying 
success  until  1525.  when  Prince  Janush  of  Mazovia 
issued  a  decree  which  forlwdc  the  Jews  to  reside  in 
Warsaw  or  to  pursue  mercantile  orindustrial  occupa- 
tions in  the  city.  This  measure  was  not  strictly  en- 
forced, however,  for  two  years  later  Sigiamund  I. 
was  obligee!  to  issue  a  similar  decree  with  an  addi- 
tional clause  which  debarred  the  Jews  from  residence 
even  in  the  suburbs  of  Warsnw.  This  decree  likewise 
proved  ineffective,  since  the  Jews  who  were  driven 
from  the  city  itself  settled  just  beyond  the  walls. 
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waiting  for  more  favorable  legislation  which  would 
permit  them  to  return.  By  thin  cxpeilieut  they  were 
still  enabled  to  secure  an  important  portion  of  the 
city  trade,  but  in  1570  Sigismund  Augustus  issued 
a  more  drastic  decree  containing  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

(1)  No  Jew,  Jewess.  Jewish  child  or  servant  (he  the  latter 
Jewish  or  Christian j  shall  dwell  with  property  or  wan-son  anv 
lauds,  municipal,  royal,  or  clerical,  within 

Provisions  the  llmlu  of  old  Warsaw  or  New  Warsaw,  nor 
of  may  he  or  she  remain  there  even  during-  royal 

Slgiamund  sojourns,  excepting  only  at  the  time  of  the 

Augustus.  Diet*,  when  Jews  shall  be  permitted  to  visit 
Warsaw  for  business  purposes.  12)  The  Jews 
who  have  husineM  connections  In  Warsaw  shall  tie  allowed  to 
sojourn  there  with  the  written  consent  of  the  majrtstrate :  but 
they  shall  not  have  the  riifhl  to  cnnmrc  in  any  trade  or  handi- 
craft which  may  in  any  war  Interfere  with  the  dally  pursuits  of 
the  citizens.  (3)  The  Jews  shall  have  no  rlffht  to  reside  on  any 
grounds,  or  to  trade  or  ply  their  handicraft*,  within  a  radius  of 
two  miles  from  Warsaw  on  either  bank  of  the  VlsUila,  under 
penalty  of  conuseatlon.  U>  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  mag- 
istrate* and  their  successors  at  Warsaw  to  enforce  the  removal 
of  the  Jews  from  the  city  and  It*  environs  without  regard  to  any 
extenuating  circumstances  or  even  to  letters  of  exemption  from 
toe  King  or  bis  successors. 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  Jews  as  agents 
of  the  king  ami  higher  nobility,  its  well  as  the  an- 
nual sessions  of  the  Diets  in  Warsaw,  rendered  it  im- 
practicable to  execute  this  ordinance,  and  the  re- 
peated protests  and  machinations  of  the  Christian 
gilds  were  unavailing,  at  least  so  far  as  a  large 
number  of  Jewish  merchants  was  concerned.  Peti- 
tions for  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  Warsaw 
and  its  suburbs  were  very  frequent;  and  in  15H0 
King  Stephen  Bathori  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the 
Jews  to  reside  in  Warsaw  or  to  lease  city  taxes  or 
property.  Those  Jews  who  were  obliged  to  come  to 
Warsaw  on  business  had  to  secure  a  special  permit 
from  the  city  magistrates.  It  is  evident  that  these 
laws  were  enforced  under  Ladislaus  IV.,  for  on  July 
16.  1646,  Marcus  Neckel  obtained  the  title  of  "gen- 
eral Jewish  delegate  "  in  Warsaw.  In  1648  Ladislaus 
reaffirmed  the  earlier  restrictive  decrees,  although  he 
made  an  exception  in  favor  of  Neckel.  ordering  that 
"Marcus,  the  Jewish  delegate  and  royal  agent,  shall 
not  be  molested  or  ridiculed."  The  subsequent  royal 
decries  of  1663. 1676.  1737,  1740,  1761, 1763,  and  1770 
confirmed  the  provisions  of  the  earlier  edicts.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews 
from  Warsaw,  like  their  expulsion  from  Riga  and 
other  cities,  was  never  wholly  effective.  Deprived 
of  the  right  of  permanent  residence,  they  secured  im- 
munity and  exemption  by  purchasing 
Royal  the  good-will  of  the  city  magistrates. 
Decrees,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chris- 
tian merchants  frequently  paid  bribes 
to  the  city  magistrates  for  the  exclusion  of  their 
Jewish  competitors.  Thus  in  1681,  when  prepara- 
tions were  being  made  for  the  wedding  of  the  crown 
prince  Jacob  Sobieski,  which  was  to  be  attended  by 
many  guests,  the  merchants  of  Warsaw  paid  ten 
silver  thalcrs  to  the  great  crown  marshal,  and  gave 
lemons  and  oranges  to  the  value  of  54  Polish  gulden, 
in  order  that  intercession  might  be  made  with  the 
king  to  withhold  protection  from  the  Jews. 

In  the  reign  of  August  III.,  Crown  Marshal 
Francisek  Biclinski  enforced  the  restrictive  measures 
against  the  Jews,  und  during  his  incutnl>cncy  they 


were  permitted  to  enter  Warsaw  only  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Diet.    After  his  death  the  old  order 
of  things  was  restored.    The  great  crown  marshal 
Lubomirski  issued  special  certificates  at  a  cost  of  one 
silver  groschen  each,  and  every  Jew  wishing  to  stay 
in  Warsaw  was  compelled  to  procure  one  of  them 
under  penalty  of  imprisonment,  although  they  were 
good  for  live  duys  only.    The  income  from  these 
tickets  reached  the  sum  of  200.000  Polish  gulden 
annually.    Large  Jewish  colonies  were  formed  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  on  lands  owned  by  members 
of  the  Polish  nobility.    The  most  noted  of  these  set- 
tlements was  "  New  Jerusalem."  situated  beyond  the 
present  Jerusalem  gate.    Notwithstanding  a  reso- 
lution of  the  city  council  which  permitted  Jews  to 
reside  in  New  Jerusalem,  Marshal  Lubomirski  suc- 
cessively combated  the  legality  of  this  right  of  set- 
tlement.   On  Jan.  22,  1775.  the  mar- 
Destruc-    shal's  guard  invaded  New  Jerusalem, 
tion  of     confiscated  the    merchandise  found 
"New  Je-  there,  and  demolished  all  the  Jewish 
rusalem,"   houses.    The  merchandise  thus  seized. 
1775.      which  was  valued  at  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  gulden,  was  stored  in  the 
arsenal  and  was  later  sold  at  public  auction,  the  pro- 
ceeds being  returned  to  the  Jews. 

In  the  following  year  the  Jews  secured  permission 
to  rebuild  their  houses,  but  had  meanwhile  settled 
in  large  numbers  in  the  city  itself.  On  May  25, 
1784.  however,  Marshal  Mniszek  issued  an  ordinance 
expelling  the  Jews  from  Warsaw  and  its  environs, 
though  it  should  be  noted  that  the  better  classes  of 
Polish  society  condemned  the  ill  treatment  of  the 
Warsaw  Jews  by  the  Christian  merchant  and  artisan 
gilds.  This  is  clear  from  the  following  paragraph, 
for  example,  in  the  Warsaw  periodical  "  Pamietnik 
Historyczo-Politiezny  "  (1783,  p.  5):  "  What  terrible 
spectacles  must  we  witness  in  the  capital  on  solemn 
holidays!  Students  and  even  adults  in  noisy  mobs 
persecute  the  Jews  and  sometimes  bent  them  with 
sticks.  We  ourselves  have  seen  a  gang  waylay  a 
Jew,  stop  his  horses,  ami  give  him  such  a  cudgeling 
that  he  fell  from  the  wagon.  How  can  we  look 
with  indifference  on  such  a  survival  of  barba- 
rism ?  " 

An  agreement  was  then  made  with  Peter  Tepper, 
the  banker  of  King  Stanislaus  Augustus,  permitting 
the  Jews  to  reside  in  Basin,  Tepper's  estate  in  the 
suburbs  of  Warsaw.  The  agreement  was  profitable 
to  both.  Basin  became  a  Jewish  colony,  and  drew 
a  large  volume  of  trade  from  Warsaw.  The  city 
magistrates  were  alarmed  at  the  commercial  decline, 
however,  and  attempted  to  discourage  the  growth 
of  the  colony  by  threats  and  persuasion.  They  were 
finally  forced  to  repeal  the  restrictive  ordinances  and 
gave  permission  to  the  Jews  to  reside  in  special  dis- 
tricts. The  new  Jewish  quarter  of  Warsaw  was 
located  on  the  square  known  as  Mary  wil,  the  present 
theater  square.  Subsequently  the  Pociej  Palace  was 
erected  there  and  gave  its  name  to  the  entire 
district. 

The  Jews  gradually  spread  to  Tlomacka,  Klopoc- 
ka.  and  Danilowlcz  streets,  while  some  lived  as  far  as 
Trinity  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Nalevki  and  Dluga 
streets.  In  March,  1790.  membersof  the  furriers'  and 
tailors'  gilds  convened  at  the  council-hall  of  Stare 
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Miasto.  ami  in  (heir  fear  of  competition  requested  the 
magistrates  to  expel  the  Jews  from  the  city.  They 
demanded  that  tbeli  request  be  present- 
Action  of  ed  to  the  Diet,  threatening,  in  east' of 
the  Gilds,  refusal,  to  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hnnds.  John  Deekert,  president 
of  the  City  COUlldl,  referred  the  matter  tO  tllfl  Diet, 
and  the  hitter  a|)pointed  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  grievances  of  the  Christian  gilds.  The  commis- 
sion was  in  formed  that  Jewish  emu  petition  had  forced 
the  petitioners  to  resolve  either  to  destroy  them- 
selves or  to  annihilate  their  Competitors.  The  Diet 
acceded  to  the  demand  of  the  Christian  craftsmen 
ami  ordered  the  expulsion  of  all  Jewish  traders  ami 
craftsmen,  allowing  only  tl|ose  merchantsand  manu- 
facturers to  remain  who  kept  important  establish- 
ments. As  on  former  occasions,  the  .lews  who  had 
been  expelled  gradually  returned  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  and  the  Christian  craftsmen,  driven  to 
desperation,  organized  nn  anti-Jewish  riot. 

A  Christian  tailor,  Fox,  meeting  a  Jewish  tailor 
on  the  street,  attempted  to  take  from  him  some 
clothing  which  he  was  carrying.  He  pursued  the 
Jew,  w  ho  finally  rallied  around  him  some  of  his  co- 
religionists nnd  had  Fox  imprisoned,  whereupon 
Fox's  workmen  raised  the  cry  that  the  Jews  had 
killed  their  master.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  riot, 
A  mob  attacked  the  Jewish  houses  and  stores,  burn- 
ing and  pillaging  everything  in  their  way  until 
forced  to  desist  by  the  troops.  The  Polish  authori- 
ties, fearing  the  outbreak  of  a  revolution  like  the 
one  which  was  then  raging  in  Paris,  forcibly  re- 
stored order,  arrested  Fox  and  other  leaders  of  the 
outbreak,  enforced  the  old  restrictive  regulations 
against  the  Jews,  and  subjected  the  Jews  transgress 
iug  these  laws  tocorporal  punishment.  During  the 
reign  of  Poniatowski  the  Jewish  question  received 
Increased  attention  among  liberal  Poles:  and  at  the 
sessions  of  the  Four  Years'  Diet  some  reformers,  in- 
cluding Rutryinovicz,  Czneki.  and  Kollontai,  pre- 
sented projects  for  its  settlement. 

The  occupation  of  Warsaw  by  the  Prussians 
brought  about  a  beneficial  change  in  the  position  of 
the  Jews.    The  Prussian  government. 
Under      not  recognizing  the  old  city  charters, 
Prussian    allowed  them  to  live  in  Warsaw,  per- 
Rule.       milled  them  to  organize  a  kahal  for 
the  regulation  of  local  Jewish  affairs, 
abolished  rabbinical  tribunals,  and  prohibited  rab- 
binical anathemas  under  penalty  of  fifty  (balers'  fine 
and  banishment  for  rabbis  guilty  of  repeating 
this  offense.    The  new  administration  led  loan  in- 
flux of  Jews  to  Warsaw,  thus  giving  rise  to  renewed 
complaints  from  the  Christian  merchants.    A  census 
of  the  Jewish  population,  ordered  by  the  Prussian 
authorities  in  171)3,  was  largely  evaded  by  the  Jews, 
and  the  census  returns  of  0.997  were  evidently  much 
below  the  actual  figures. 

When  the  Russians  invaded  Poland  in  1794  the 
Jews  did  their  share  in  defending  their  Polish  father- 
land. Joselovieh  Rkuf.k  formed  a  light  horse  reg- 
iment of  .*»00  Jews  of  Warsaw,  which  was  almost 
annihilated  during  the  siege  of  Praga  (a  suburb  of 
Warsaw)  by  Suvarov. 

Among  the  w  ealthy  Jew  ish  merchants  of  Warsaw 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  be  men- 


tioned derail ka  and  Itzik,  David  and  Nutka  of 
Karolevelz,  Hershko  Markevich,  losck  ami  Iiershko 
Salainonovieh  of  Poscn,  Ivosau  and  Hayyiiu  of 
Lutsk.  Nuflul  of  Sokhachov,  Shmtil  Schcidazh  and 
Abraham  of  Cracow,  Josel  Jankel  and  Schninl  of 
Piotrkow.  One  of  the  most  prominent  Jews  of  the 
lime  was  Samuel  Zbitkover,  who  was  also  called 
Schmul  Jacobovich.  His  name  figures  largely  iu 
oflicial  documents  and  in  the  correspondence  of 
King  Stanislaus  Augustus,  whose  favorite  he  was; 
[  and  n  quarter  of  the  suburb  Praga  was  even  called 
Schmiilcvizna  in  his  honor.  During  the  first  parti- 
tion of  Poland  he  was  the  chief  contractor  in  the 
Russian  army,  and  traveled  with  an  honorary  con- 
voy of  Cossacks  by  permission  of  General  RomanuS. 

Zbitkover  was  evidently  a  very  influ- 
Samuel     ential  man,  and  Stanislaus  Augustus. 
Zbitkover.  in  a  memoir  which  he  presented  to 

Catherine  II.,  mentions  7.000  ducats 
which  the  Russian  army  owed  the  contractor.  The 
king  also  presented  him  w  ith  senile  lots  in  the  suburb 
of  Praga  for  a  Jewish  cemetery  and  synagogue. 
After  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  Zbitkover  still 
Continued  to  be  the  contractor  of  the  Russian  army, 
but  after  the  Polish  uprising  under  Kosciusko  in 
April,  1794.  the  Polish  party  ("Rada  Zastepe/a") 
confiscated  his  money,  w  hich  amounted  to  7.r>7  due 
ats,  and  his  leather  factory.  On  Nov.  4,  1794,  during 
the  siege  of  Praga,  Zbitkover.  in  his  sympathy  for 
the  many  victims  of  the  war.  issued  a  notice  that 
any  soldier  or  citizen  who  should  bring  him  an  in- 
habitant of  Praga.  whether  Jew  or  Christian,  would 
receive  a  ducat  in  gold,  and  whoever  should  bring 
him  a  dead  citizen  of  Praga  for  burial,  would  be 
paid  a  ruble  in  silver.  Two  barrels,  one  filled  with 
gold  and  the  other  with  silver,  stood  lie  fore  him, 
and  both  were  emptied  in  a  clay.  He  died  Sept.  3. 
1S00. 

In  1797  an  order  was  issued  directing  all  the  Jews 
of  Warsaw  to  adopt   family  names  selected  by 
themselves  or  assigned  them  by  local  oflicials,  and 
this  ordinance  accounts  for  the  frequency  ol  Ger- 
man names  among  the  Polish  Jews. 
Family     The  increase  of  the  Jewish  population 
Names      led  the  Prussian  authorities  to  check 
Adopted,    the  influx  of  Jews  into  Warsaw,  and 
1797.      in  March,  1798.  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Jewish  population  was  expelled  from 
the  city,  nnd  the  remainder  had  to  submit  to  in- 
creased taxation.    All  Jews  who  should  arrive  in 
Warsaw  after  that  date  were  to  pay  a  poll  tax  of 
one  gulden  daily,  while  the  u  Xahruiigssteuer."'  or 
tax  collected  from  the  permanent  Jewish  popula- 
tion, amounted  to  210,000  Polish  gulden  annually.. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  pay  a 
"  Tolcran/.stcuer  "  amounting  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  tax  collected  from  the  city  population.  Two 
years  later  the  tax  on  kasher  meat  was  again  levied 
by  (he  government,  and  in  March.  1809,  this  tax. 
which  formerly  amounted   to  two  groscheti  per 
pound,  was  raised  to  six  groschen.    The  burdensome 
taxes  did  not.  however,  check  the  increase  of  the 
Jewish  population.    In  May,  1M04,  another  anti- 
Jewish  riot  broke  out  in  Senatorski  stree  t,  but  was 

quelled  by  troops. 

In  lH'.'tj  a  rabbinical  school  was  established  in 
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Warsaw  under  the  direction  of  Anton  Eiseubuum. 
some  of  the  chief  teachers  lteing  Aaron  Mosrs  (  vl- 
kow,  father  <>f  the  Juda-o-Polish  preacher  «>f  War 
kuw,  Jacob  pjrlkoW  (who  translated  the  Psalms 
into  Polish;  Warsaw,  1883).  A.  Biiclmcr  (author  of 
"Der  Talmud  iiikI  Seine  Nichtigki  it  ").  and  Isaac 
Kramsztyk.  Eiscnhaum.  who  was  horn  at  Warsaw 
in  1791  and  died  there  in  1833,  was  educated  under 


maim,  "  Mo  aile  Ereb,"  p.  84,  Wilna,  1863;  see 
also  "  Allgcmcinc  Zcitung  des  Judcnthums,"  1851, 

No.  48). 

The  Reform  movement  of  the  enrly  forties  uf- 
fei  ted  the  Jewish  community  of  Warsaw.  Abra- 
ham Meyer  Goldschmidt  was  its  first  German 
preacher  (1H42);  and  Mathias  Rosen  of  the  Jew- 
ish school  hoard  did  much  for  the  education  of 


the  supervision  of  his  father,  who  instructed  him  in 
the  Bible  and  Hebrew  grammar  in  addition  to  his 

Talmudic  studies.  In  the  latter  part 
The  of  1828  he  founded  a  Jewish  weekly  in 
Rabbinical  Yiddish  and  Polish  with  the  title  "  Der 
School.     Beobacliter  an  der  Weicuscl  "  (Polish 

title,  "  Dostrzegacz  NadwisianaM  "). 
A  copy — the  only  one  in  e\istenc« — of  this,  the  tlrst. 
Judico-Polish  periodical,  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  great  synagogue  of  Warsaw.  The  school. 
DO  WO  Tar,  did  not  product  many  rabbis,  shier  iis 
real  object  was  to  impart  secular  knowledge  mther 
than  rabbinical  learning,  and  it  gradually  became  a 
Jewish  high  school  ("  Kenesct  Yisracl."  i*  138;  Heif- 


the  younger  Jewish  generation  of  Warsaw.  When 
Count  I'varov,  the  Russian  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, visited  the  rabbinical  school  of  Warsaw  in 
1*43,  he  was  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Jews  of  the  city;  in  that  year  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  was^'Jl,  as  compared  with  14  nt  the 
opening  of  the  school  in  1836.  In  1861  the  Warsaw 
rabbis  Dob  Beru.sh  HSMBM  and  Marcus  Jastiiow, 
suspected  by  the  Russian  government  of  sympathy 
with  the  Polish  uprising,  were  expelled  from  the 
city,  although  Meiscls  was  permitted  to  return  in 

the  following  year.   In  lsoi  Jewish  arttaana  were 

admitted  into  the  gilds  of  working  men ;  and  a 
Jewish  weekly  in  the  Polish  language,  entitled 
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•' Jutr/enka  ■  (Daw  n),  was  founded  by  Daniel  Neu- 
feld.  In  1878  Habhi  Jacob  Gksi  sdiieit,  autlior 
of  the  "Tif'erct  Ya'akoh,"  died;  and  a  new  Jewish 
hospital  was  established  by  M.  Bersohn,  A.  Krausliar. 
and  others,  and  the  great  (reformed)  synagogue 
was  opened  on  Tlomacka  street.  In  the  following 
year  a  Hebrew  technical  school  was  established  by 
L.  Nathansohu,  leaser  Levi,  H.  Heichtnann,  and 
others,  and  in  1881  a  library,  still  in chargeof  Ignacy 
Bf.unstkin,  was  organized  in  connection  with  the 
great  synagogue.  In  1882  Jews  were  permitted  to 
live  in  the  streets  which  were  formerly  forbidden  to 
them,  and  in  188D  a  Jewish  trade  school  was  founded 
by  Ludwig  Nathanson  and  others.  In  1800  some 
foreign  Jews  were  expelled  from  Warsaw. 

In  18(12  the  Jews  were  accorded  equal  rights  with 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Poland,  largely  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  Marquis  Vyelepolski. 
Equal      and  the  taxes  on  meat,  baskets,  and 

Rights,  candles  were  then  discontinued  in 
1862.  Warsaw.  The  kahal  was  abolished  in 
1881,  and  in  its  place  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  control  Jewish  religious  affairs. 

Serious  anti-Jewish  riots,  instigated  by  the  agents 
of  Ignatiev,  broke  out  in  Warsaw  on  Dec.  26,  1881, 
and  lasted  for  three  days,  during  which  time  much 
property  was  destroyed,  and  twenty-four  Christians 
and  twenty-two  Jews  were  injured.  The  sympa- 
thies of  the  soldiers  sent  to  check  the  disorder  were 
evidently  with  the  rioters,  for  some  of  those  arrested 
were  allowed  to  escape,  as  was  the  case  in  other 
riots  of  the  early  eighties.  A  spirited  protest 
against  the  indifference  of  the  local  administration 
was  made  hy  the  Jews  of  Warsaw,  including  Ma- 
thias  Bersohn,  Ivan  Blioch.  Stanislas  Brunn,  Mcc- 
zislav  Epstein,  Alexander  Goldstand,  Stanislas  Kro- 
nenberg,  Michael  Landau,  Stanislas  Lesser,  Ludwig 
Nathanson,  and  Julius  Wienyavski. 

The  growth  and  proportion  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  Warsaw  siuce  1882  are  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Jewish  Population. 

Total  Population. 

flS.tWS 

:«I7.4.M 

127.917 

:lss»,4ft4 

138.234 

li  rl. '.»,', 

I.VU.W 

4MJM 

311.1178 

838.21M 

254.712 

711.US8 

Jewish  Birth*. 

Total  Birth*. 

3.MW 

M.9BI 

4.744 
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Followingare  listsof  rabbis,  dayyanim.  and  schol- 
ars of  Warsaw  and  of  its  suburb  l'raga: 

Babbie  and  Dayyanim:  Dob  Bantt  ben  Reuben  til. 
fVb.  27,  W9t.  rabbi  of  Prmra ;  Slmhab  ben  Alexander  sti.«kind 
<d.  (M.  3.  1*22),  dayyan;  Sototnon  hen  JudiiJi  Lob  Id.  Feb.  24. 
1KB),  dayyan.  and  author  of  "  Shehlle  Torab  "  (Warsaw  [VI. 
lsn4>;  Abraham  Allele  id.  April  14.  1KB,,  davyan  for  forty  years : 
Arych  I/ib  b.  Moses  Zunz  til,  April  22.  IKMi.  davyan,  and  author 
of  "  Yu-alal  Pen  "  (Prmja,  1783)  and  "lict  Mekushshar  "  <  War- 


•aw.  1811);  Mordccai  b.  Phlneba*  <d.  Slay  7,  1837).  rabbi  of 
Prajra:  Solomon  Zahnan  b.  laaac  of  Poaen  (d.  March  as.  1K»,. 
nml  district  rabbi  of  Warsaw  and  vlelniiy.and  author  of  "gen- 
ital Shelomoh"  (Warsaw.  IKibi;  Uavld  Jedldlah  b.  Israel  id. 
April  14.  1H42).  ility vhii  for  forty  yearn;  Hn>yiui  Davlilsobn  b. 
David  Tetiele  (d.  March  17,  ls.»4).  rabbi  (or  fifteen  years  leulmfy 
bv  Benjamin  tlavld  Rablnowlrz  In  "  Kuah  Hayylm."  Warsaw. 
IK>4i;  Mordecal  b.  Neheinlah  (d.  July  1.  1KV».  dayyan.  and  au- 
tlior of  "  Mor  l>eror."  a  rommentary  on  the  Haforadah :  Samuel 
b.  Dob  Bersohn  <d.  Feb.  27.  lBMi.  dayyan  for  eighteen  years  : 
Melr  b.  Ellezer  id.  March  la,  imn».  rabbi  of  Pmira  for  thirty 
year* ;  Israel  Muschkat  (d.  Feb.  28,  1888),  rabbi  of  Pnura  for 
tweiity-einhl  years. and  aultiorof  "Ham  Beaamim,"  aeommen- 
tary  on  t'.ie  prayers,  and  "  Hash?  Besamlm,"  acommentarv  on 
the  Bible  and  on  the  Talmudlr  Hajnradah ;  Judah  Aryeh  Lohu«h. 
known  as  "the  Holy  "  id.  Sept.  1.  18fl8i. dayyan  for  thirty-three 
yearn;  Dob  Berush  Melaels  id.  Feb.  Id,  1870),  rabbi  for  fourteen 
years;  Judah  Hescbel  b.  fiabrlel  Uoldsladt  td.  May  4.  1872  . 
davyan  ;  Nathan  b.  Dob  of  siemjatk-z  Id.  July  22,  1873i.  dayyan 
for  forty-three  years :  Solomon  Hlllel  (d.  May  25.  1874).  davyan. 
and  author  of  "  \A|cret  Sbelomob."  on  Eben  ha-'Ezcr  and  Mam 
seket  Klddushlii  :  Jamb  b.  Isaac  lieaundbelt  (b.  1814 :  d.  1878). 
rabbi,  and  author  of  "Ttfervt  Ya'akob,"  on  Hiehen  Mlshpat 
IVTarsaw.  1842);  Samuel  8.  Klepplncb  lb.  1H2D;  d.  Ittil),  chief 
dayyan  for  forty  years  ("  lla-Zellrah."  '.8U2,  Sos.  226-227). 

The  list  of  rabbis  of  the  modernized  congregation,  known 
as  Uie  "German"  or  "Choir"  congrejratlon.  Is  as  follows.- 
Abraham  Melr  lioldscbmidt  tb.  1812;  d.  Feb.  8,  18S»i.  officiated 
until  IK*,  when  be  replaced  A.  Jelllnek  at  Lclpslc ; 
sztyk  tb.  18)4;  d.  Sept.  2S,  1HS9):  J.  Cylkow.  Polish  I 
the  Psalms,  with  notes  (Warsaw.  18KJ);  and  Samuel  Poznanskl. 

Scholars:  Joseph  b.  Israel  I/>h  td.  AUK.  2T>.  1794);  Joseph 
Samuel  b.  Abtjnlor  (d.  tn  Pnura  l)ct.  14,  1800),  parnas  of  the 
C'ounril  of  Four  Lands:  Benjamin  Zeeb  Wolf  Cohen  Id.  April 
2:1.  IwiH;  Brst  recorded  burial  In  the  Jewish  cemetery  In  War- 
saw, which  was  opened  in  18H7):  Moses  Solomon  Zalman  Id. 
Jan.  7.  1818).  formerly  rabbi  of  crainw,  and  irabbal  of  the  Holy 
Land  llalukkah  Fund;  Baer  B«>rksohn  (d.  March  12,  1831).  left 
a  lejracy.  the  Interest  on  which  is  n>  be  distribute)!  ainonir  the 
poor  on  his  J»hh7R1T:  Abraham  Jacob  Stern  (d.  Feb.  3.  18*2). 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  father-in-law  of  Hay  vim  Sellir 
si i  niiir.sk  i ;  Jacob  Nivn  b.  Solomon  Zalman  Jertslawer  Id.  Man  h 
IS.  1842),  publisher  of  the  works  of  It.  Low  of  Pnurue;  Solomon 
ben  Judah  BlumberK  (d.  Oct.  2.  1KW),  iwrnaa  and  philanthro- 
pist Heft  fund  for  a  nynatroirue);  Anton  Elsenbaum  <b.  lTt»l :  d. 
\<<t).  editor  and  publisher  (1823  24)  of  "  DM  Beobachter  an  *t 
WelrliseL"  the  llrst  Yiddish  news|ia|>er  In  Poland:  Abratiam 
llurhner.  Instructor  In  the  lUbblnerschule,  and  author  uf  "  Do- 
rvsh  Job  "  ( Warsaw.  IKBly  and  "  Ixt  Talmud "  12  vols.,  (b.  1848  ; 
Isaac  Lob  Peretat  (bom  at  Saimwcat,  May,  IS'il).  tbe  poet; 
Kleazar  ThaltrrDn  (d.  April  2.  Herman  translator  of  the 

ISalms.  with  bi'ur  "Tokahat  MiiNir"  iWarsaw,  1KV4):  Ijay.vlm 
(iershon  b.  Hlllel  Cohen  Halle  id.  I  >et.  1, 1K">7).  communal  worker, 
and  founder  of  the  aynairotnie  at  the  Iron  (iate;  Jacob  David 
schapiro  Id.  Au«.  fl.  lssii.  formerly  rabbi  of  Wlsaurrod,  and 
author  of  annotations  on  "Torat  Kohanlin":  Samuel  b.  Abra- 
bam  Fliederbuutn  (d.  April  fl.  18«7).Kahbalof  the  burl  .i  I  society: 
Hlllel  (iteltsteln  (d.  1887!.  editor  of  the  "  Warschauer  JQdlsche 
ZeltunK":  Zusze  b.  Wolf  llrich  (d.  April  23.  1WH),  founder 
and  leader  of  a  synagogue :  Solomon  Baer  td.  Dec.  1,  lsfiSi, 
formerly  rabbi  of  Naszelsk.  and  author  of  "  Dibre  Slielomoh." 
Taimudlc  uovellie;  Moses  b.  BttMt  Llppman  Felnklnd  (d.  May 
17.  ISflU).  irabtatl  of  the  Jewish  hospital ;  M«»»  b.  En.wh  I 
Endelman  (b.  I8IH;  d.  Dec.  18.  18JWi.< 
irabbal :  Jacob  Tuifendhold  (b.  17H1 :  d.  April  2fl,  18711. 
translator,  and ivnsor of  Hebrew  hooks  (se«'  "  Mairfrid  1 
1.  .V.ii;  Joshua  b.  Solomon  U>b  of  is.tn.wa  (d.  April  187:1). 
author  «>f  "  Toledo!  A<lam  " :  Menahem  Mendel  b.  Zeeb  (d.  May 
13.  18731,  rush  yivhlhah;  Hunem  Wolf  "/.>■•-•  M<*ndeliei>hn  Id. 
Nov.  28,  Wii.nwii  ytKhllmh.  and  author  of  "Tenimat  Zahab": 
Menahem  Mendel  Oettlnfrer  Id.  July  tt,  1878).  btKiuiwthisl  laiiHi 
rubles  to  the  Jewish  n.mmunity  :  JiumiIi  Jnwph  b.  Mattithiab 
Hayylm  td.  Auk  3. 18TS).  publisher  of  Hebrew  Us.ks.  and  autls.r 
of  ".M-fer  ha-Mlzwot":  Slmhah  b.  Monie.nl  Pismer  (d.  (k't.  17. 
1878).  autlior  of  "  Ha-Zofeh  t>e-F.rez  Nisi"  ("The  Wanderine 
Jew");  Judah  b.  Zlmel  Epstein  id.  Oct.  7.  I871»).  author  of 
"Mlnhat  Yehudah":  Mrnws  b.  Monli-cal  Lliwhitz  Id.  April  S. 
1881).  left  le»racy  of  |.V»»'  nibl«  to  the  community:  Abraham 
b.  Sussiniin  Jatie*  id.  Feb.  28.  Is82),  author  and  publisher; 
Jacob  Nathanson  ib.  1KB:  d.  Sept,  14,  IK*!),  profi«or  of  chem- 
IstO-;  tiabriel  Judah  l.l.-l.ienfeld  <b.  Isll;  d.  March  22.  1887i, 
author  and  mathematician;  Isaac  lioldmann  lb.  1812:  d  Jan. 
13,  lsss).  Ilehratst  and  author;  Abraham  Zuckerman  (b.  184:i; 
d.  April  21.  1MB).  Hebrew  publisher:  Moses  C>hen  (h.  182(1:  d. 
Autf.  31,  18SB),  communal  worker,  and  author  of  a  Polish  work 
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ID  defense  of  the  ithehltaJi  j  Hllarliu  (llllleb  Nuwbaum  (b. 
183);  <1.  1«»>.  Pvllth  historian;  Samuel  Hira.  li  1-eltin  lb.  1S31 ; 
d.  Sent,  au,  lMHj,  autlior ;  Abraham  Shaloin  Krtedberjt  <b.  IK* ; 
<1.  Munh  31,  ItttJj,  author  and  wlltor:  Havylin  Sell* 
(b.  Islu;  rt.  Huy  15.  lttH».aulhur  ami  selentist ;  M<« 
(b.  lslll.  calendariiit  and  author  (««•  "Sefer  Zlkkarou");  Stan- 
Ulaui  Kraiuaztyk  <b.  lMll.  naturalist;  Haul  I'ln<-ug  Ilabfno- 
witz  (b.  1H(5|.  editor  of  "  Kent-set  Yisrael."  an  Illustrated  He- 
brew magazine,  and  tran*lat»r  uf  UruU't  "(ieachlrhte  der 
Juden";  Morderai  Speetor  <b.  1S."iO).  editor  of  the  "  Haua- 

•;  Nahum  Sokotow  Ih.  1KSU). 
tbeflret  Hebrew  ilally;  Beo-A victor 
lb.  INJT).  founder  of  the  two 


Biki  coorapht:  Samuel  Jewnln,  Xahalat  '(Hamim.  Warsaw. 

m, 

ii.  it.  J.  D.  E. 

WARSCHAUER    jIJDISCHE  ZEITTTNG. 

Sec  Pkkiouicalb. 

WARSHAW8KI,  MARK  SAMOILOVICH : 

I;  [-i:m  writer;  born  at  Kherson  in  1853.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  a  gymnasium  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  then  studied  engineering  at  the 
ministerial  Institute  for  Engineers.  IaU-t  lie  took 
up  the  study  of  law  at  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  jurispru- 
dence In  1879. 

Since  1874  Warshawskl  has  been  a  contributor  to 
the  St.  Petersburg  daily  "Novoati,"  in  which  he  has 
published  a  series  of  humoristic  poems.  In  1878 
he  wrote  feuillctons  for  "Russki  Mir,"  and  he  has 
been  a  contributor  also  to  the  humoristic  weeklies 
"Felicia"  and  "Strekoza."  He  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  for  some  time  associate  editor,  of  the 
Russo-Jewish  periodical  "Razsvyct"  (1879-81).  to 
which  he  contributed  various  essays,  as  well  as 
sketches  of  Jewish  life.  He  has  contributed  also  to 
the  "Voskhod,"  and  has  published  a  collection  of 
poems  entitled  "U  Morya"  (St.  Petersburg,  1884). 

D.  n.  M.  R. 

WASHING  :  As  compared  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  Hebrews  paid  little  attention  to  the 
care  of  the  body ;  and  the  bath  was  a  rarity  in  a 
land  where  water  was  relatively  scarce.  It  was  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  personal  cleanliness  should 
have  a  religious  basis,  and  that  the  cult  should  or- 
dain frequent  ablutions.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
ancient  custom  of  washing  before  meals  may  have 
had  its  origin  in  ritualistic  requirements;  and  water 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  Hebrew  cult  as  in  all 
other  Semitic  religions.  A  partial  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  lies  In  the  fact  that  springs  and 
rivers  were  often  worshiped  by  the  Somites  either 
as  gods  or  as  the  dwelling-places  of  divinities.  To 
bathe  or  wash  in  such  waters  was,  therefore,  lu  itself 
a  ritualistic  act,  although  this  should  not  be  taken 
to  imply  that  all  water  was  holy,  and  it  must  also 
be  borne  in  miud  that  one  who  wished  to  take  part 
in  a  ritualistic  act  had  first  to  be  in  a  condition  ap- 
propriate to  it.  or,  in  other  words,  had  to  be  ritually 
clean. 

The  original  meaning  of  this  concept  can  not  be 
discussed  here;  for  many  things  conditioned  "pu- 
rity," just  as  there  were  many  things  which  made 
one  ritually  defiled.  First,  of  all,  however,  bodily 
cleanliness  was  requisite;  for  one  could  no  more 
come  unclean  into  the  presence  of  God  than  be- 
fore the  king.    Consequently  a  man  washed  not 


only  himself  ((.Jen.  xxxv.  2;  Ex.  xxx.  17  rt  i. 
but  also  his  clothes  (Ex.  xix.  10  el  «eq.),  while  the 
camp  of  Israel,  which  was  considered  a  holy  place 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  Yiiwn,  was  defiled 
by  any  pollution  (Dent,  xxiii.  10  et  »eq.).  It  thus 
becomes  plain  how  ablutions  developed  into  sym 
holistic  purifications,  especially  from  ritualistic 
defilements.  It  is  sufficient  in  this  connection  to 
allude  to  the  ritual  uncleanness  connected  with  cer- 
tain physical  pollutions,  as  with  touching  a  corpse, 
a  leper,  or  his  house,  or  with  sexual  intercourse. 
From  this  standpoint  of  symbolic  purification  ablu- 
tions were  prescribed,  in  the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Law,  for  a  number  of  impurities  which, 
since  they  could  easily  be  removed  by  washing, 
were  characterized  as  slight,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  graver  states  of  defilement  which  required  sac- 
rifice and  the  like.  Thus,  the  clothing  of  a  leper 
(Lev.  xiii.  6,  84.  54-58),  one  who  had  been  in  a  leper's 
house  (Lev.  xiv.  47),  and  the  house  itself  (Lev.  xiv. 
52)  were  to  be  washed,  while  washing  also  >  moved 
the  pollution  resulting  from  sexual  intercourse  and 
tlie  like.  See  also  Ablution, 
k.  6.  B.  I.  Bk. 

WASHINGTON:  The  extreme  northwestern 
state  on  the  Pacific  coast.  L'uited  States  of  America ; 
originally  a  part  of  Oregon,  but  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1889.  The  first  Jewish  pioneers  probably 
went  to  Washington  about  1880,  either  from  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  which  then  contained  a  large  Jewish 
settlement,  or  from  Portland,  at  that  time  the  only 
prominent  American  settlement  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  from  Walla  Walla,  the  largest  post  on  the 
frontier  trail  from  the  East  to  the  North-Pacific 
coast  during  the  Civil  war. 

Seattle,  which  early  became  the  metropolis  of 
the  state,  was  first  visited  by  Jews  about  18o2,  when 
the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  Schwabachcr  &  Co. 
was  opened  in  Walla  Walla.  The  members  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  firm  frequently  went  to  Seattle; 
and  they  started  n  branch  there  in  1869.  The  first 
regular  congregation,  called  Oheves  Sholom,  was 
organized  in  1887,  anil  a  plot  fora  cemetery  was  pur- 
chased two  years  later.  A  synagogue  was  built  ami 
dedicated  in  1891,  but  was  sold,  and  the  Reform 
Congregation  Temple  de  Hirsch  was  organized  May 
29.  1899.  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Leo  Kolui. 
The  foundation  and  first  story  of  the  new  temple 
were  finished  and  dedicated  Sept.  18.  1901.  It. 
Brown  (now  in  San  Francisco)  and  R.  Abrahamsou 
(now  in  Portland)  were  the  officiating  rabbis  of  Con- 
gregation Oheves  Sholom,  and  Theo.  F.  Joseph  has 
been  the  minister  of  Congregation  Temple  de  Hirsch 
since  its  organization  in  1899.  In  addition  to  the 
Reform  congregation  there  Is  an  Orthodox  organiza- 
tion, HickorCholem,  which  was  founded  in  1892  L. 
Brooks  is  the  hazzan  and  rabbi;  and  the  congregation 
worships  in  a  synagogue.  The  Seat  lie  Hebrew  Benev 
olent  Society  owns  the  Hills  of  Eternity  Cemetery, 
where  memliers  of  the  Reform  congregation  are  In- 
terred, while  Orthodox  Jews  are  buried  in  Oak  Park 
Cemetery,  the  property  of  Bickor  Cholera  congrega- 
tion. The  following  charitable  and  educational 
societies  exist  in  Seattle:  Seattle  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society,  Indies'  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society.  Monte- 
Bocicty,  Temple  Auxiliary,  Council  of  Jewish 
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Women,  and  Bora  of  Zlon.  Tin-  Independent  Order 
of  B'nai  15'rith  is  represented  l»y  two  lodges,  Brattle  i 
Lodge  No.  342  (organized  in  1 8K3) and  Hildcshcimer 
Lodge  No.  503  (organized  in  100o».  Tin-  Concordia 
Club,  founded  in  1903,  is  a  flourishing  social  organ- 
isation. 

Next  in  si/A-  to  tin-  Jewish  community  of  Seattle 
Is  that  of  Spokane,  where tlie congregation Eman  u  - 
El.  organized  Sept.  2n.  181M).  now  (1905)  lms  a  mem- 
bership of  ahoiit  sixty.  Rabbi-.  E.  Schreiber,  A. 
Fnrbei .  and  Jacob  Hloch  have  otliciated  as  ministers, 
and  the  present  incumbent  is  Rabbi  I).  Levine.  Tlie 
communal  societies  are  the  Judith  Honteflore  Society 
(an  auxiliary  of  the  temple),  the  Indies'  Benevolent 
Society,  and  the  Daughti-rs  of  Israel  (auxiliary  or 
the  semiorgaiiized  <  irthodox  community).  Abraham 
Gi-ige  r  Lodge  No.  -123.  l.O.  B.  B.,  chartered  in  March, 
1893.  has  about  lifty  members. 

The  Beth  Israel  congregation  in  Tacoma  was 
organized  in  1892  and  completed  its  temple  in  1893. 
The  congregation,  conservative  in  character,  num- 
bers alM.nl  sixty-live  members.  There  are  several 
auxiliary  societies,  comprising  the  Lady  Judith 
Moutcliore  Society,  a  section  of  the  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women,  and  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society, 
which  owns  a  large  cemetery.  A  B'nai  IJ'rith  lodge 
formerly  existed  in  the  city,  but  the  removal  of 
many  members  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  chnrter 
to  the  grand  lodge.  Montague  N.  A.  Cohen  (now 
of  Sacramento)  was  the  minister  of  the  congregation 
during  the  year  1908-4. 

A  few  Jewish  families  that  are  not  regularly  or- 
ganized into  congregations  live  in  Walla  Walla, 
<  fly  in  pia  (a  cemetery  plot  was  bought  in  1872).  El- 
lensburg,  Aberdeen,  Hoepiiani.  South  Bend,  Everett, 
and  hV-llinghnm. 

Among  the  eminent  Jews  of  Washington  have  been 
(Jen.  Kilward  S.  Solomon,  w  ho  was  sent  by  President 
Grant  to  be  gove  rnor  of  the  territory  of  Washington 
from  INTO  to  1S?2.  and  Bailey  Gntzert.  w  ho  was  one  j 
of  the  pioneers  of  Seattle,  and  for  several  years  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  Pacific  coast,  be- 
ing president  of  the  lirmof  Schwabne  lu  r  A  Co.  from 
18*8  to  1893,  the  year  or  hi*  death,  and  also  the  pie 
siding  ollicer  of  the  Gatzcrl  Schwabachcr  Land  Co. 

In  a  total  population  of  about  750,000  (according 
to  the  most  accurate  estimate  for  the  year  190.')), 
the  Jews  of  Washington  number  approximately 
8,500. 

a.  T.  K.  J. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. :  Capital  of  the  United 
States;  situated  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the 
Potomac  River.  In  1849  there  were  in  Washington 
six  Jews,  who  were  engaged  in  business  on  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  and  who  went  to  Baltimore  for  the 
important  holy-day  services.  On  April  2"),  1*52,  the 
First  Washington  Hebrew  Congregation  was  organ- 
ized :  it  numbered  twenty-one  members,  and  Solomon 
Pribram  Was  elected  its  iir>t  president,  Two  years 
later  the  membership  bail  increased  to  forty-two; 
and  on  Dee.  13.  1*55,  at  the  thirty  fourth  session  of 
Congress,  a  special  act  was  passed,  "that  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  heretofore  granted 
by  the  law  to  the  Christian  churches  in  the  city  of 
Washington  be  and  the  same  hereby  are  extended  to 
the  Hebrew  Congregation  of  said  city  " 


This  marks  the  incorporation  of  the  lirst  Jewish 
institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  con- 
gregation grew  steadily  in  membership  and  in  influ- 
ence; and  in  1803  it  acquired  for  a  place  of  worship 
the  old  Methodist  church,  which  had  been  utilized 
by  the  government  for  hospital  purposes  during  the 
Civil  war.  In  1898  the  congregation  moved  into  its 
present  stately  ediliee,  the  corner-stone  of  w  hich  w  as 
laid  by  President  McKinley  in  the  presence  of  his 
entire;  cabinet,  on  Sept.  lit,  1887.  The  First  Wash- 
ington Hebrew  Congregation  is  the  only  Reform 
congregation  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Its  pres- 
ent (1908)  membership  is  830,  and  its  religious  school 
is  attended  by  200  children.  The  following  readers 
and  rabbis  have  officiated  since  1854:  S.  M.  l-ans- 
burgli,  S.  Weil,  J.  L.  Jacobson,  Herman  Baar,  Isaac 
Stampel,  M.  Goldberg,  Louis  Stem,  and  A  brain 
Simon.  Rabbis  Simon  and  Stern  are  officiating 
conjointly. 

In  1870  thirty-live  members  left  the  parent  body 
to  form  an  independent  congregation,  with  Isaac 
Stampel  as  hazzan.  This  congregation,  which  was 
called  Adath  Israel,  was  organized  as  a  protest 
against  the  Reform  tendencies  of  the  old  congrega- 
tion. In  1873  Adath  Israel  moved  into  its  present 
home  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  G  streets,  its  syna- 
gogue being  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  President 
Grant  and  his  cabinet.  Its  present  membership  in- 
cludes ISO  families,  ministered  to  by  Rabbi  Julius 
T.  Locb;  and  its  religious  school  is  attended  by 
sixty-live  pupiN. 

The  A  Initial  Shalom  congregation  was  organized 
in  1902  as  a  result  of  the  union  of  two  smaller  heb- 
rot,  the  Cltayai  Odom  (founded  1890)  and  the  Agoo- 
dath  Achiin  (189S).  It  has  a  membership  of  125 
families,  arcl  its  present  hazzan  is  Robert  Graff- 
man,  w  ho  conducts  a  day-school  at  007  II  street  for 
twenty-live  pupils.  The  Talmud  Torah  congrega- 
tion (present  hazzan,  M.  R.  Joelsou)  was  founded  in 
1890,  and  meets  on  4J  street,  southwest.  It  has  a 
membership  of  seventy  persons,  but  uo  religious 
school.  All  four  congregations  maintain  cemeteries 
on  tin- same  plot  of  ground  on  Harrison  road. 

The  leading  c  haritable,  religious,  anil  literary  soci- 
etie-s  are;  (I)  The  United  Hebrew  Charities  (found- 
ed 1882;  incorporate-!!  1893 ;  annual  income  about 
83,000;  president,  I.  L.  Blout.  appointed  1894);  (2) 
The  Hebrew  Fre  e-  Inn,  for  the  temporary  care  of  the 
indigent  ;  controlle  d  hv  the  executive  boarel  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities;  (3)  The  Hebrew  Relief 
Society  (founded  1905);  (4)  The  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
Society  of  Adath  Israel ;  (5)  The  Old  B'nai  Zion;  (6) 

The  Rebe-cca  Lodge  (1803);  (7)  The  Deliomh  Lodge 
(1875);  <*t  The  Liberty  Lodge  No,  19.  l.O. S  B. 
(1894);  (9)  The  Friendship  Circle (1897);  (10)  The 
Senior  and  Junior  Councils  of  Jewish  Women:  (11) 
The  Elijah,  Grace-  Aguilar,  and  Argo  lnelgcs, 
I.O.B.B  ;  (12)  The  IVrith  Abraham  and  the  Inde- 
pendent B'rith  Abraham;  (13*  The  Sons  of  Judith; 
i  l  l)  The  Mercantile  Club;  (15)  The  Hebrew  Liter- 
ary Society  :  (10)  The  Free  Sins  of  Benjamin ;  (17) 
The  Young  People's  Inion  of  Zion. 

While-  most  of  the  Jews  of  Washington  nre  en- 
gaged in  comme  rce,  the  legal  and  medical  profes- 
sions  are  also  creditably  n-presented.  Among  the 
most  prominent  Jews  may  be  mentioned  :  Commodore 
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Uriab  P.  Lew,  .Simon  Woif  (publicist  ami  uutlior). 
Mux  Wcyl  (artist),  Emilc  Berliner  (inventor),  Adol 
phus  S.  Solomons.  Cyrus  Adlcr  (assistant  secretary, 
Smithsonian  Institution),  ami  Dr.  Milton  .1.  Hoscnatt 
(director.  Hygienic  laboratory.  Marine  Hospital 
.Service i.  The  Jewish  population  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  mav  lie  placed  at  4.0(H). 
a.  A.  S 

WASKER,  SI  LI.  EM  AN  ABAJEE  (SOLO- 
MON ABRAHAM):  Bcni-lsrael  soldier;  died 
about  1S.V).  He  eidisted  in  the  Third  Hegiment 
Native  (Indian)  Llgbl  Infantry.  Jan.  1,  l*'rt»,  and 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Puna,  ltusood,  Khur. 
Multan.  Kittoor.  and  Gujarat,  rising  ultimately  to 
the  highest  rank  open  to  a  native  soldier,  that  of 
sirdar  liahndtu  ;  he  was  also  decorated  w  it li  the  first 
class  Order  of  the  Star  of  British  India.  He  retired 
from  the  army  in  March.  1846,  after  a  Service  of 
thirty  seven  years,  during  twenty  live  of  which  lie 
was  native  commander  of  the  Ikni-Isracl  regiment. 

BlBUOORATRY  :  It.  Samuel.  Skrtrh  of  Iteul-hnul.  pp.  2t 25. 

J. 

W  ASS  ERTRIL  LING.  HERMANN  (?EBI 
HIRSCH  BEN  NATHAN):  Austrian  Hebraist; 
flourished  in  the  nineteenth  century:  born  at  Bosko 
wit/,  .Moravia.  He  officiated  as  teacher  in  the  Jewish 
school  of  Hotzenplotz.  Silesia,  about  18.10,  and  later 
as  rabbi  of  Bojatiowo,  Poscn.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  his  works,  all  published  at  Breslau:  **Hadrat 
Elisha' "  (1857),  an  epic  poem  in  nine  cantos,  de- 
scribing the  life  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  and  giving 
also  a  brief  history  of  contemporary  kings;  "  Ne/er 
Ha  in  i  a  lot  "  ( 1800),  an  epic  poem  in  eight  cantos,  being 
a  history  of  Daniel  and  his  contemporaries  under 
the  reign  of  the  Babylonian,  Median,  and  Persian  ! 
kings  until  the  return  of  the  Israelites  to  Jerusalem,  j 
and  the  building  of  die  Second  Temple ;  "  Matteiiat 
Nabaliel  '*  (part  i  .  18*10;  part  ii.,  1888),  a  collection 
of  legends  from  the  Talmud.  Mid  rash,  and  the  mid- 
rashic  eoimnentaries,  arranged  in  verse  in  the  order 
of  the  weekly  lessons;  "Torat  ha- Rent  "  ( I860),  a 
treatise  in  reply  to  a  question  on  circumcision  ad- 
dressed to  the  svnod  of  Leipsic  bv  Max  Engel 
(July.  1869). 

BlIiLlORRAPHT :  Funtf.  Whl.  Jwl.  III.  416:  Uppe.  HIHi'trrn- 
jihi-rhfn  Lexicon,  I.  51H;  Zelllln.  Bibl.  /W-J/r  ml,  It.  pp. 
«IM  Mt>. 

s.  M.  Sei,. 

WASSERZUG,  II AIM  :  English  hSlian  and 
composer;  born  at  Slietit/.  Prussian  Poland,  1822; 
died  at  Brighton,  Englan<l.  Aug.  24,  1*82.  As  a 
child  he  was  endowed  with  a  remarkably  sweet 
voice,  and  at  eighteen  he  was  elected  hazzan  at 
Konin.  His  renown  soon  spr<nd  among  the  Jewish 
communities  of  Poland,  and  he  received  a  call  as 
hazzan  to  Novy-Dvor,  where  his  introduction  of 
c  horal  singing  and  singing  in  harmony,  instead  of 
the  then  prevalent "  hazzatiut."  aroused  considerable 
opposition  agaiust  him  on  the  part  of  the  Hasidim. 
Thirteen  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  a  post  at 
Louisa,  near  the  Lithuanian  frontier.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  rive  years,  when  he  was  elected  cantor 
of  the  Wilna  congregation.  In  1807,  on  the  opening 
of  the  North  London  Synagogue,  he  was  elected  its 
first  reader,  which  otlice  he  held  until  his  death  in 
18S2. 


During  his  hazzauship  at.  Wilna.  Wasserzug 
wrote  some  sacred  compositions  which,  under  the 
title  "Sefer  Shire  Mikdash."  wi  n-  published  in 
London,  1*78.  These  compositions  received  high 
commendation  ;  and  some  of  the  principal  cantors  of 
the  European  continent  and  of  America  were  mini 
tiered  among  hisdisciplcs.  His  son,  David  Wasser- 
zug, was  educated  at  Jews'  College,  London,  and  has 
officiated  as  rabbi  at  Card  iff  in  Wales,  at  Johannes- 
burg in  South  Africa,  and,  since  1805,  at  the  Dalstou 
Synagogue.  Loudon. 

BtSLKHHUntT:  Jrw.  CVima  and  J  nr.  H'.irM.  S«pt.  I.  |s>2. 
J.  G.  L. 

WATCH-NIGHT.    See  Waciixacbt. 

WATER :    Water  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jews 
as  extremely  important   and  precious.    The  first 
thing  placed  before  a  guest  was  water  to  wash  bis 
feet  (Gen.  xviii.  4.  xxiv.  32).  and  it  was  a  duty  of 
hospitality  to  give  water  to  strangers  coming  into 
the  house,  or  even  passing  by  (i!>.  xxiv. 
Water  for  17,  4:J).    The  non-fulfilment  of  this 
Guests.     duty  often  resulted  in  serious  hostili- 
ties.   Thus,  when  the  Israelites  were 
marching  toward  Palestine  they  were  prevented 
from  passing  through  Edon.,  Amnion,  and  Moab 
because  the  inhabitants  refused  to  give  them  a  drink 
of  water,  even  for  money.    Two  hundred  years 
later  this  resulted  in  bitter  warfare  (see  AmmoN; 
Jki'HTIIAii).    During  the  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness the  lack  of  water  caused  the  Israelites  to  mur- 
mur against  their  Under  (Ex.  xv.  22-25,  xvil.  1-7: 
Num.  xx.  1-13).    On  the  other  hand,  the  heroes  of 
King  David's  guard  won  distinction  by  procuring 
,  water  for  the  king  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  (II  Sam. 
xxiii.  Hi;  I  Chran,  xi.  17-18). 

Water  was  of  great  importance  in  purification, 
being  used  in  cleansing  the  leper,  in  sickness,  in 
washing  utensils,  and  in  the  cleansing 
For        of  one  w  ho  had  been  defiled  by  touch- 
Ritual      ing  an  unclean  body  (Lev.  xv.  10-22. 
Purposes.   87).    The  liability  o'f  plants  and  fruits 
to  defilement  was  increased  by  con- 
tact with  water  (Lev.  xi.  3*),  a  contingency  which 
formed  a  topic  of  much  discussion  in  the  Talmudic 
period,  and  became  the  subject  of  the  treatise  Mak- 

SIIIKIN. 

The  offering  of  water  as  a  libation  was  an  an 
cient  institution,  and  even  before  the  kingdom  was 
established  the  Israelitish  trilK-s,  after  having  suf- 
fered repeated  defeats  at  thehandsof  the  Philistines, 
gathered  together  at.  Mizpch  at  the  command  of  the 
prophet  Samuel,  ami  poured  water  on  the  ground 
before  Yitwit  (I  Sam.  vii.  5-0).    An  apparent  ana- 
logue to  this  is  found  in  the  story  that  at  the  gnat 
feast  of  Baal  the  prophet  Elijah  poured  water  in  the 
trench  which  surrounded  the  altar  (I  Kings  xviii. 
:!.">),  possibly  to  enhance  the  miracle.    The  libation 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  the 
Libations,  high  priest  sprinkled  water  upon  the 
altar  as  a  sacrifice,  was  a  later  devel- 
opment of  the  ancient  offering ;  it  was  a  feature  of 
the  ritual  until  the  destruction  of  the  8econd  Temple, 
and  the  disregard  of  it  by  Ai.rx andku  Jann.ki  s 
entailed  terrible  consequences  (comp.  Suk.  4Sb). 
The  word  H  water "  was  often  used  by  the  Jews 
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"Water 
of  Bitter- 


sy  mbolically.  esjiccially  iu  expressing  grief, 
tears  (Jcr.  ix.  1,  18;  Ps.  cxix.  13(1).  A  misfortune 
of  great  magnitude,  the  full  extent  of  wliieh  it 
seemed  impossible  to  fathom,  was  likened  to  water 
(Lain.  iii.54:  Ps.  Ixix.  2,  exxiv.  4-5>.  while  the  con 
slant  Bow  and  unrest  of  water  wi  re  syniliolie  of 
numerous  descendants  (Num.  xxiv.  7).  The  for- 
givcni-ss  of  sins  anil  their  complete  remission  were 
typified  by  sprinkling  with  elean  water  (K/.ek. 
xxi vi.  25);  ami  in  Jer.  ii.  13  God  is  compered  to  a 
fountain  of  living  waters.  It  was  customary  in  the 
Talmudic  periiMl.  moreover,  to  use  "water"  sym- 
bolically for  the  divine  teachings  (tee  Mek.,  Beshal- 
lah,  Wayassa',  1 ) ;  so  tliat  in  several  passages  the  term 
"water''  is  used  without  any  amplification  whatever 
(romp.  Hag.  .Ha;  It.  M.  84b;  Hor.  14a;  Ab.  i.  2). 

Water  prepared  with  theashesof  the  Rko  IIkifkh 
was  especially  important,  since,  even  though  un- 
clean, it  had  the  power  of  cleansing  men  and  tldngs 
infected  with  defilement.  Still  more  important, 
however,  w  as  the  "  w  ater  of  bit  terness,"  the  so-calh-d 
"me  ha-marim  ha  me'arcrim."  which 
was  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Into  an  earl  hen  vessel  the  priest 
poured  water  which  had  stood  in  the 
Temple,  and  w  ith  this  water  he  mixed 
dust  taken  from  the  Temple  floor.  If  a  woman  was 
suspected  of  unfaithfulness  toward  her  husband,  the 
priest  pronounced  certain  maledictions,  winch  he 
afterward  wrote  on  a  little  scroll.  This  was  then 
dissolved  in  the  water,  which  the  accused  woman 
was  obliged  to  drink  (Num.  v.  17-24:  see  also  the  ar- 
ticle Sotaii). 

Water  was  an  important  factor  during  the  first 
three  days  of  Creation.  On  the  first  day  "the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters"  (Gen. 
i.  2);  on  the  second  day  the  nether  waters  were  di- 
vided from  the  upper,  ami  the  latter  were  trans 
formed  into  the  "rakia."  or  "firmament  ■  {ih.  verse 
7).  and  on  the  third  day  the  nether  waters  were 
assigned  to  their  allotted  place,  which  received  the 
name  of  "sea"  (f'/>.  verse  10). 

Through  the  inllueuce  of  the  Greeks,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Gnostics,  who  regarded  water  as  the 
original  element,  similar  beliefs  Rained  currency 
among  the  .lews,  so  that  Judah  ben  Pazi  transmitted 
the  following  saying  in  the  name  of  It.  Ishmael 
(Yer.  Hag.  ii.,  beginning) :  "In  the  beginning  the 
world  conflated  of  water  w  ithin  wafer  (Gen.  i.  2); 
the  water  was  then  changed  into  ice  (Ps.  cxlvii.  17). 
and  again  transformed  by  G.hI  into  earth  (Job  xxxvit. 
6).  The  earth  itself,  however,  rests  upon  the  waters, 
and  the  waters  on  the  mountains"  (i.e..  the  clouds: 
Ps.  civ.  (Vi.  This  teaching,  however,  was  rejected 
by  R.  Akiba.  who  warned  those  scholars  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  study  of  cosmogony  not 
to  lie  led  astray  by  Gnosticism,  and  not  to  cry 
"Water!"  whenever  they  saw  in  their  visions  a  sea 
of  crystal  around  the  throne  of  God  (Hag.  14b).  In 
the  later  Talmudic  period  the  word  "water"  was 
used  as  a  designation  for  mucus,  which  was  called 
"water  from  the  nose"  (Tosef..  Shah.  viii.  ;  Niddah 
BSd),  while  buttermilk  was  termed  "water  of  milk," 
and  unfermented  grope  juice  was  called  "  water  of 
the  grape-vine"  (Orlah  i.  7). 
K.  <;  ti  S.  O. 


WATER-DRAWING,   FEAST  OF  i 

rottlCTl  JV3):  At  the  morning  service  on  each  of 
the  seven  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Sukkot  ) 
a  libation  of  water  was  made  together  with  the 
[louring  out  of  wine  (Suk.  iv.  1 ;  Yoma  26b),  the 
water  being  drawn  from  the  Pool  of  Siloain  in  a 
golden  ewer  of  the  capacity  of  three  logs.  It  was 
borne  in  solemn  procession  to  the  water-gate  of  the 
Temple,  where  the  train  hailed  while  on  the  ShokaIi 
was  blown  *  tckiah,  tcru'ah,  teki'ah."  The  proces- 
sion then  ascended  the  "kcliesh."  or  slanting  bridge 
to  the  altar,  toward  the  left,  where  stood  on  the 
east  side  of  the  altar  a  silver  bowl  for  the  water  and 
on  the  west  another  for  the  wine,  both  having  snout- 
like  Openings,  that  in  the  vessel  for  the  wine  lieing 
somewhat  the  larger.  Both  libations  were  poured 
out  simultaneously  (Suk.  iv.  9). 

Although  there  was  no  direct  Mosaic  law  for  the 
libation  of  water,  it  was  claimed  by  R.  Nebunya 
of  Beth  boron  that  the  ordinance  was 
A         a  Mosaic  tradition  (Zeb.  llUa),  w  hi  It- 
Mosaic     R.  Akiba  deduced  a  Mosaic  intimation 
Tradition,  ("rcmez")  of  the  tradition  from  the 
plural  form  "u-nesakeha"  ("drink- 
offerings";  Num.  xxix.  81).    R.  Judah  b.  Bathyra 
drew  a  similar  inference  from  the  spellings 
and  iT3D3  as  compared  with  the  usual  DH3DJ.  >""' 
DDDCD3  as  compared  with  DDCQ3  (Num.  xxix.  30, 
31,  38),  the  superfluous  letters  forming  0*0  ("  water"  ; 
Shab.  103b);  and  R.  'Ena  confirmed  the  tradition  by 
ipioting  Isa.  xii.  3:  "Therefore  with  joy  shall  ye 
draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation"  (Suk. 
48b).    The  treatise  Sukkah  also  explains  the  offering 
as  made  in  order  that  the  rainy  season,  which  begins 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  may  be  abundant  (com p. 
R.  H.  i.  2.  16a;Ta  an.  2b). 

Why  the  Rabbis  laid  such  stress  on  the  water-li- 
bation is  not  clear,  unless  there  were  weighty  n-a 
sons  which  have  not  been  recorded.  It  may  have 
been  emphasized  to  counteract  the  Gentile  practise 
of  offering  wine  only  :  or  it  may  even  have  been  in- 
tc nihil  as  a  temperance  lesson.  At  all  events,  the 
SaddueccB  w  ere  strongly  opposed  to  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Law.  so  that  on  one  occasion  Alexaxdkk 
Jasn.ki  s  poured  the  water  on  his  feet  instead  of  on 
the  altar,  thus  affronting  the  Pharisaic  sympathies  of 
the  people  so  bitterly  that  they  threw  at  him  the 
etrogim  which  they  carried  in  celebration  and  nearly 
killed  him,  and  the  priest  was  accordingly  required 
thenceforth  to  raise  his  hand  w  hen  he  poured  out 
the  water  at  the  libation  that  his  offering  might  be 
seen  by  all  (Suk.  48b).  To  express  their  contempt 
of  the  Sadducees  on  the  one  hand  and  to  strengthen 
their  own  position  on  the  other,  the  Rabbis  embel- 
lished the  libation  of  water  wilh  so  much  ceremony 
that  it  became  a  favorite  and  distinctive  rite  on 
these  occasions.  On  the  night  of  the  first  day  of  the 
Feast  or  Tatiernacles  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple 
was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  four  golden  lamps, 
each  containing  120  logs  of  oil,  in  which  were 
burning  the  old  girdles  and  garments  of  the  priests 
(Shab.  21a;  Yoma  23a).  These  lamps  were  placed 
on  high  pedestals  which  were  reached  by  ladders; 
and  special  galleries  were  erected  in  the  court  for 
the  accommodation  of  women,  while  the  men  below 
held  torches  in  their  hands,  sang  hymns,  and  danced. 
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(>0  the  fifteen  steps  of  the  Gate  of  Nicanor  stood  the 
Levites,  cbao ting  the  fifteen  "songs  of  degrees  w<Ps. 

cxx.-cxxxiv.)  to  the  accompaniment 

Becomes  of  their  instruments,  of  which  the  moat 
a  Favorite  important  was  the  "halil."  or  tlute. 
Bite.  although  it  was  used  neither  on  the 
Sabbath  nor  on  the  first  day  of  the 
feast  (Suk.  v.  1).  The  illumination,  which  was  like 
a  sea  of  fire,  lit  up  every  nook  and  corner  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  was  so  bright  that  in  any  part  of  the 
city  a  woman  could  pick  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
Whosoever  did  not  see  this  celebration  never  S»W  a 
real  one  (Suk.  58a).  Hillel  the  Elder  encouraged 
general  rejoicing  and  partic  ipated  in  the  celebration 
I  hut  all  might  follow  bis  example,  while  H.  Simeon 
b.  Gamaliel  juggled  with  eight  torches,  throwing 
them  in  the  air  and  catching  them  again,  thus  show- 
ing his  joy  at  the  feast.  It.  Joshua  b.  Hauaniah 
.states  that  the  festival  was  celebrated  throughout 
the  night  with  songs,  music,  shouting,  clapping  of 
lands,  jumping,  and  dancing. 

After  the  destruction  of  t  he  Temple  the  libation  of 
water,  being  a  portion  of  the  sacrifice,  was  discon- 
tinued ;  but  the  custom  of  rejoicing  was  retained  for 
some  one  day  of  the  Feast  of  Sukkot  other  than  the 
Sabbath  or  a  full  holy  day.  No  "  'am  ha-arez  "  was 
permitted  to  join  the  celebration,  although  be  was 
allowed  to  look  on.  Probably  the  ceremony  origi- 
nally included  a  symbolic  form  of  prayer  for  rain  in 
the  winter  season  (see  Zech.  xiv.  16-19). 

The  feast  of  water-drawing  is  now  celebrated  in 
the  be  i  ha -in  id  rash  on  any  night  other  than  Friday 
in  the  middle  of  Sukkot.  At  Jerusalem  each  night 
of  the  scmiholy  days  is  observed  in  the  bet  ha-midrash 
or  in  the  synagogue  by  chanting  the  fifteen  "shire 
ha  ma'alot  "  and  appropriate  Hible  verses,  while  the 
Sephardlm  have  special  piyyutjm.  After  the  serv- 
ice small  parties  are  formed,  and  engage  in  feasting, 
singing,  and  dancing  till  midnight  (Luncz,  "Jeru- 
salem." i.  40).  In  his  u  Die  Eleusinischen  Mysterlen 
im  Tenipel  von  Jerusalem"  (in  Hungarian,  in 
"  Magyar-Zsido  Szcmle."  xii.  218;  idem,  in  "Popu- 
lilr-Wissenschaftliche  Monatsblatter."  xvii.  131)  L. 
Venetianer  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  feast  of 
water-drawiug  bears  traces  of  Greek  Influence. 

E.  c.  J.  I).  E. 

WATER-RIGHTS.   See  RrpARtAN  Owners. 
WAVE- OFFERING.    See  Sacrifice. 

WAV  (I)  :  Sixth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
The  name  possibly  means  *  nail  "  or  "  hook."  and  the 
shape  of  the  letter  in  the  Pbenician  alphal>et  t>ears 
some  resemblance  to  a  hook.  "  Waw"  is  a  labial  spi- 
rant, identical  in  sound  with  the  English  "w." 
When  preceded  by  the  labial  vowel  "u,"  it  blends 
with  it  ("uw  "),  the  result  being  a  long  usound; 
and  when  an  a-vowel  precedes  it.  the  two  form  the 
diphthong  "au,"  which  In  Hebrew  has  passed  Into 
"*o."  At  the  beginning  of  a  word  (a  position  it  rarely 
lias  in  Hebrew) "  waw  "  retains  its  consonantal  value, 
except  when  followed  by  C  3,  Q,  or  a  letter  with 
simple  "shewa."  As  the  first  letter  of  verb-stems  it 
has  been  replaced  in  Hebrew  almost  everywhere  by 
"yod."  Asa  numeral  (in  the  later  period)  "waw'" 
has  the  value  of  6. 

t.  I.  Br. 


WAWELBERO,  HIPPOUTE  HENRICH- 
OVTCH:  Russian  banker;  born  at  Warsaw  1844, 
died  at  St.  Petersburg  On,  20,  1901.  After  gradu- 
ating from  the  real  gymnasium  of  Warsaw  he  stud- 
ied at  the  university  of  that  city,  and  later  at  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Nova  Alexandria,  finally 
completing  his  studies  in  Germany.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  St.  Petersburg  he  assumed  the  management 
of  his  father's  banking  establishment,  and  la-came  a 
very  successful  financier.  He  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  communal  affairs  of  St.  Petersburg  and  of 
Warsaw,  and  contributed  considerable sumsof  money 
toward  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  indus- 
trial schools.  He  devoted  large  sums  also  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  lalsiring  classes. 
The  Museum  of  Arts  and  Industries,  the  Technical 
School  of  Wawelbergand  Hothwand.  and  the  cheap 
lodging  houses  of  Warsaw  owe  their  existence 
largely  to  his  support. 

Wawelberg  contributed  liberally  to  the  publica- 
tion in  the  Polish  language  of  popular  books  on  the 
applied  sciences.  It  was  his  aim  not  only  to  raise 
the  general  economic  ami  social  condition  of  Poland, 
but  also  to  elevate  bis  coreligionists  and  to  imbue 
them  with  a  spirit  of  patriotism.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  St.  Petersburg,  ami. 
from  1880,  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Culture  Among  the  Jews  of  Russia,  and  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  Jewish  Artisans  and  Farm- 
ers. After  1891  he  was  also  an  active  member  of  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association.  Wawelberg  was 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Industrial  Company  at 
Dubrovna.  which  endeavored  to  provide  work  for 
the  poor  Jewish  artisans  of  that  place. 

BlBLIociupiiv  :  1W.7i<hI.  1901,  Nu.  57. 

H.  R.  J.  G.  L. 

WAX  (Hebr.  "donag"):  In  the  Old  Testament 
wax  is  referred  to  only  as  a  simile  for  something 
easily  dissolved  or  evanescent  (Ps.  lxviii.  8);  for  com- 
pliance and  submission  (Judges  xvi.  18;  Mieah  i.  4; 
Ps.  xcvil.  5);  or  for  fear  and  discouragement  (Ps. 
xxil.  15).-  In  the  Talmud  mention  is  made  of  the  use 
of  wax  ("sha'awab  ")  for  lighting  purposes,  prob- 
ably in  the  form  of  candles  (Shah.  20b;  comp.  Rashl). 
At  present  wax  candles  are  frequently  employed  ou 
the  Feast  of  Ham  kkaii  in  places  where  olive-oil  is 
not  easily  obtainable.  On  the  eve  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement  and  at  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a 
relative  (Jahrzf.it)  it  is  customary  to  light  in  the 
synagogue  large  wax  candles  that  will  burn  at  least 
twenty-four  hours.  A  candle  made  from  braided 
wax  tapers  is  used  also  for  the  Habdalaii  ceremony. 

e.  o.  II.  I.  II.  C. 

WAY.    Sec  Rioiit  of  Way. 

WAY,  LEWIS:  English  clergyman;  born  at 
Denham.  Bucks.  England,  Feb.  11,  1772;  died  in 
I/uidoti  Jan.  26,  1840.  He  was  educated  nt  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1797, 
but  entered  the  Church  and  devoted  to  Church  pur- 
poses a  large  legacy  left  him  by  a  stranger  named 
John  Way.  He  was  the  founder,  in  1808,  of  the 
London  Society  for  Promoting  Chriftlanity  Among 
the  Jews,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
father  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Prof.  Simeon  of  Cambridge.  Dr.  Marsh  of  Birming- 
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i,  the  convert  J.  F.  Fry.  and  (hi1  preacher  Ix-igh 
Richmond.  Convinced  tlml  tin-  Jewish  nation  would 
again  arise,  return  to  its  ancestral  home,  embrace 
Christianity,  and  convert  the  (ientilcs,  Way  trav- 
eled at  his  own  expense  through  Holland.  Germany, 
and  Russia,  in  order  to  study  the  condition  of  the 


such  as  th"  "Song  by  the  Sea"  (Ex.  xv. ;  coinp. 
Asm  uah)  or  the  " Jouruevsof  the  Standards  ■  (Num. 
x.  14-10.  18-20,  22-24.  25-28;  xxxiii.  11-13.  15-36, 
41-47).  the  present  chant  is  founded  on  a  vocal  imi- 
tation of  a  herald's  trumpet  -cull.  Tlie  accompany- 
ing transcription,  based  on  that  of  Bucr,  shows  the 


WAYEHI  'EREB   (Gen.i  5; 


Ksadeb.  Wn  -  ye-  hi   'e      -      -    reb,  wa  -  ye  -  hi    bo   -      -      ker,  yom  


-  •  ■ 


Jews,  ameliorate  their  social  anil  po 
urge  the  Christians  to  missionary  w 


itirul  status,  and 
>rk  among  them 

In  1817  Way  induced  Czar  Alexander  I.  to  issue 
two  ukases  assuriug  all  baptized  Jews  of  imperial 
protection  anil  promising  them  land  for  farming. 
Further,  he  w  rote  a  work  entitled  "  Memoires  sur 
I'Etat  des  Isreclitca  Medics  et  Presentes  a  l^iirs 
Majcstcs  linpcriales  et  Hnyales.  Reunics  an  Congn  s 
d'Aix-la  Chapelle  "  (Paris,  1810).  in  which  ho  empha- 
sized the  Messianic  importance  of  the  Jews,  consid- 
ered their  relation  to  the  Biblic  al  promises  and  the 
ultimate  fulfilment  thereof,  and  pleaded  for  their 
emancipation  in  Europe.  This  was  presented  at  the 
Congress  of  Aix-la  Chapelle  (Oct.,  1818)  to  theczar, 
who  gave  the  memorandum  to  his  plenipotentiaries, 
Ncssclroilc  anil  Capodistrias.  ordering  them  to  bring 
it  before  the  congress,  together  with  the  question  of 

the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.   It  was  accordingly 
entered  on  the  minutes,  hut  produced  no  further 
effect.    In  his  own  house  Way  used  to  entertain  con- 
verted Jews,  who  sometimes  ill  repaid  his  hospital 
ity.  giving  rise  to  a  satirical  epigram  by  Macaulay. 

BlBl.lor.ttArilv :  HenaiiMlniirk.  Tttnl-Knt^r.  xlll.  W> 
txtlnt  lirHI.  Isffl.  xWil.  2H  <  !  SM  >  I  «</..  4"  it  ».<;.,  HI 
,t  i.riltz.  (Irmli.  xl.XC  <t  «./.:  lHrl.  Xal.  It«v.:  Tre- 
vclvun.  LUt  of  JMiircmMf/.  <  h.  I. 

j,  E.  N. 

WAYEHI  4 EREB  ("  And  it  was  cvciiinu  *"l : 
One  of  the  "  nedarim."  m  special  declamatory  varia- 
tions from  the  stric  t  C  WS1  illation  of  the  Pcnta 
tench,  according  to  the  Northern  use.  This  chant 
is  Introduced  into  the  reading  which  reopens  the 
Tcarly  cycle  of  pericopes  on  the  Rejoicing  of  the 
Law  ,'see  Si mii At  ToitAII);  and  it  marks  tin'  verses 
w  hich  conclude  tin-  recital  of  the  work  of  each  of 
th.'  six  days  of  Creation  (Gen.  i.  :,,  8.  13.  in.  2:1.  31). 
The  reader  pauses  at  the  end  of  inch  verse;  and 
after  the  congregation  has  loudly  chanted  the 
"  Waychi  ,creb,w  he  repeats  the  intonation  with  tim  id 
amplification  of  the  melody.    Like  other  nedarim, 


method  of  its  rendering  (comp.  also  "The  Voice  of 
Prayer  and  Praise,"  No.  108b.  London,  189S), 

A.  F.  L.  C. 

WAYEKULLX7  ('Thus  were  finished";  Gen. 
ii.  1-3) :  The  concluding  verses  of  the  story  of  Crea- 
tion, deemed  from  Talmndic  times  an  essential  por- 
tion of  the  prayers  for  Friday  night,  as  the  eve  of 
the  Sabbath  (Shab.  Il»b).  While  the  whole  con- 
gregation remained  standing  (Shulhan  'Aruk.  Grub. 
May-vim.  268.  7).  the"  Wayekulln  "  was  recited  aloud 
in  the  synagogue  after  the  silent  reading  of  the 
"'Amidah."  In  the  homes  it  was  recited  before 
the  domestic  Kiniusll.  Thus  the  precentor*  were 
tempted  to  dwell  upon  it  when  reciting  it;  and  in 
the  course  of  time  they  developed  for  it,  out  of 
the  simple  CANTil.i.ATioNof  the  Law,  an  elaborately 
melismatic  intonation  in  their  most  florid  style,  for 
an  example  of  which  sic  Jkvv.  Knot,  vi  2«0. 

a.  F.  L.  C. 

WAV  IKK  A  RABBAH  (called  also  Hagga- 
dat  Wayikra  > :  Maggadie  midrash  to  I^cviticus. 
I'nd.  r  the  name  "  Wayikra  Kabbah  "  this  midrash  is 
first  referred  to  by  Nathan,  in  his  -  'Aruk.'"  *.r.  20- 
HOn  and  in  several  other  passages,  as  well  as  by 
Itashi  in  his  commentaries  on  (Jen.  xlvi  20.  Ex. 
x.wii.  5,  Lev.  i\  21,  etc.  According  to  Eunz,  how- 
ever. Mai  Gaon  and  Nissim  knew  and  made  use  of 
this  midrash;  and  Zunz  dates  its  origin  back  to  the 
middle  of  thcscveiiih  century.  It  originated  in  Pal- 
e-tine, and  is  rnmpnacd  largely  of  older  works,  its 
redactor  having  made  use  of  Oenesis  Rnhhah.  Pesikta 
ile-Rnh  Knliana,  and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  in  ad- 
dition to  dlher aneieiit  sources.  Me  appears  to  have 
referred  also  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  Bcveral  cx- 

prcssions  in  tl  lidrash  l>eing  used  in  the  sense  in 

which  only  that  work  employs  them  (comp.  Weiss. 
"Dor."  hi  2011. 

The  Wayikra  is  not  a  continuous,  explanatory 
midrash  to'  Leviticus,  but  a  collection  of  exclusive 
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sermons  or  lectures  on  the  theme*  or  texts  of  thut 
book;  an<l  iteousists  ultogetherof  thirty-seven  such 
homilies,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  separate  chap- 
ter, or  "  parashah."  The  Scriptural  passages  on  which 
the  homilies  are  based  are  often  rcfcircd  to  in  the 
tnid rash  as  "  parashiyyot,"  ami  are  further  designa- 
ted according  to  their  contents;  as,  for  example,  eh. 
)..  "  Parashat  ha-Mishkan,"  on  Lev.  i.  tt  *tq. ;  ch.  ix., 
"Parashah  Korhanot."  on  Lev.  vii.  uti/..  ch. 
xv.,  "Purashat  Nega'im,"  on  Lev.  xiii.  1  tt  *tq.; 
etc.    Of  the  thirty  seven  homilies,  eight  (1,  8.  H,  11, 

1H,  '.'0,  2(5,  30)  are  introduced  with  the 
Contents,    formula  "  Patah   H."  ("The  teacher 

has  commenced  ");  eight  (2,  4-7.  1),  10, 
19).  with  "Hada  hu  di  kclib"  (lit..  "Ask  is  writ- 
ten");  and  twenty  one  (12.  14-1*.  21-25.  27-2!),  31- 
87).  with  "Zchshc  amar  lia-katub"  (lit.,"  This  is  what 
the  Holy  Scriptures  say  ").  The  fat  t  that  the  rcdae- 
tor  of  the  mid  rash  selected  oidy  these  thirty  seven 
texts  for  Ins  exposition,  is  explained  hy  Weiss  {I.e.) 
as  the  existence  Of  theSifra,  the  halakie  midrash  to  Le- 
viticus: "The  redactor  of  the  Wayikra  Rabbah  had 

nothing  to  atld  to  the  halakie  midrash  ;  he  collected 
therefore  only  those  haggadic  explanations  which  he 
found  on  various  texts  and  |>assagcs."  This  surmise 
hy  Weiss  is,  however,  refuted  hy  the  circumstance 
that  nearly  all  the  parashiyyot  of  the  Wayikra  Kab- 
bah (with  the  exception  of  chapters  11,  24.  32,  85. 
and  8ft)  refer  to  halakie  passages.  Thus,  the  redac- 
tor of  the  midrash  collected  haggadic  exposit  ions  also 
of  such  texts  as  were  treated  in  the  Sifra.  The  con- 
jecture of  Theodor  that  in  the  older  cycle  of  weekly 
lessons  the  passages  on  which  the  homilies  of  the 
Wayikra  Kabbah  w  ere  based  consisted  in  certain  par- 
agraphs, or  in  lessons  for  certain  festivals,  seems 
therefore  to  be  correct  (eomp.  Theodor.  "Die  Midra 
schiiii  7.UMI  Pentateuch  und  tier  DreijShrige  Pales- 
tinensische  Cyelus."  in  "  Monatsschrift."  1880.  pp. 
807-313,  409-415;  see  also.lKW.  Em  vc  viii.  500). 

In  its  plan,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the  several 
parashiyyot.  the  midrash  bears  great  resemblance 
to  the  Pcsikta  tie  Hab  Kahana  (see  Jew.  Excvc. 
viii.  550).  Like  the  lectures  in  the  Pcsikta.  the  horn- 


long  pieces,  in  otiiers  brief  sentences  only,  have  been 
adduced  in  connection  with  the  Scriptural  passages, 
seemingly  in  accordance  with  !!ie  material  at  the  red- 
actor's disposal.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  hom- 
ilies in  the  Wayikra  Kabliah  treat  largely  of  top- 
ics beyond  the  subject-matter  of  the  Biblical  text 
itself,  the  explanations  of  the  individual  verses  are 
often  replaced  by  series  of  haggadic  quotations 
which  refer  to  the  theme  considered  in  the  homily 
j  (eomp.  ch.  8.  12-15,  1H,  10.  28.  31-34.  30.  37).  In 

this  the  Wayikra  Kabliah  differs  from 
Relation    the  Pcsikta,  for  in  the  latter  work  the 
to  the      Individual   explanations  are  seldom 
Pesikta.     lacking.    Another  difference  between 

the  two  works  Is,  that  while  the  Pe- 
sikta rarely  quotes  lengthy  haggadic  excerpts  after 
the  proems,  the  Wayikra  Habbah  quotes  such  sifter 
the  conclusion  of  a  proem,  in  the  course  of  each 
parashah,  anil  even  toward  the  end  of  a  chapter; 
these  excerpts  have  often  very  slight  reference  to 
the  context.  Hut  otherwise  the  Wayikra  carefully 
follows  the  form  of  the  Pcsikta.  The  end  ol  each 
parashah  in  the  former  work,  in  analogy  with  the 
usage  followed  in  the  Pesikta.  consists  of  a  passage 
containing  a  Messianic  prophecy. 

The  extent  of  the  present  midrash  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  edition  quoted  by  H.  Nathan  in  the 
"  Aruk.'"  since  he  refers  to  passages  from  ch.  xx.xvi. 
(*  r-  TrtKt  ami  xxxvii.  (*.r.  3^ip)  as  "the  end."  Aside 
from  some  transpositions,  eliminations,  and  glosses, 
the  printed  text  of  the  midrash  is  noteworthy  as 
Containing,  at  the  end  of  the  lirst  three  parashiyyot. 
annotations  from  Tantia  tlebe  Eliyahu  which 
not  contained  in  the  older  manuscripts. 


BiHUtHiitAriiv  :  Zunz.  «.  V.  pp.  lSI-INl:  WHw.  /*.».  ill.  -X\ : 

//<«in 

J.  Z.  L 


rtinxlor.  Ztn  ( V.(»g*«tif  l.oi'  >U  r  Autuiixhiu  H»militn,  in 
Mnnatwhrift,  isst,  pp.  MO-Mu. 


WE-ADAK.   See  Amit  StiKXt. 

WE-'AL  KULLOM:  The  brief  prayer  which 
interrupts  ami  divides  iuto  three  sections  the  longer 
confession  of  sins  enumerated  in  alphabetical  order 


WE-'AL  KULLOM 


Lento  ili,/-  ntn. 


piu  motn. 


We    .  -al 

Au  J  for 


knl  -  lom,  E  -  lo  -  ah  se  -  li  -  hot, 
thrm     a!l,        />r  -  gin       -       -       ing  God, 


lah. 
gilt. 


0 


nu. 

Him. 


tlics  in  the  Wayikra  Habbah  begin  with  a  larger  or 
smaller  number  of  proems  on  passages  mostly  taken 
from  the  Hagiographa.  Thereupon  follows  the  ex- 
position proper  of  the  passage  lo  which  tin- homily  re- 
fers. The  explanation  often  covers  only  a  few  verses, 
or  even  a  few  words  of  the  tlrst  verse,  of  the  pas- 
Sage  on  which  the  parashah  is  liased.    In  some  cases 


(see  'At,  I  Jet)  in  the  prayers  of  the  Dny  of  Alone 

ntent.  The  traditional  melody  presents  many  vari- 
ants besides  the  foregoing  (eomp.  the  Polish  ami 
German  renderings  given  in  Baer's  "Baal  Tetil 
lah."  No.  1357i.  all  of  which  are  based  on  the  plain- 
tive phrasesof  the  wail  which  pervades  the  8e i.ti.t  wi. 
a.  F.  L  C 
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WEASEL  (iSn):  I'uclcan  iininml  (Lev.  xi.  29). 
Saadia,  Bochart.  uikI  others  render  "pn  by  "mole." 
referring  to  the  Arabic  "huld"  ami  t lie  Aramaic 
"huldah."  The  family  of  the  Muttttukt,  to  which 
the  weasel  belongs,  is  represented  in  Palestine  anil 
Syria  by  several  species. 

In  the  Talmud  the  common  weasel,  Muxtihi  rul- 
gari*,  is  mentioned  under  the  names  .Tpin  and 
Kncn3">3  (Pes.  9a;  Sanh.  105a).  In  Gen.  It  xxiv. 
6  also  occurs  the  term  t6j.  The  weasel  lives  on 
dung-heaps  and  in  holes  ami  chinks  of  walls, 
and  it  burrows  in  the  ground  (Pes.  8b,  I18h;  Nid- 
dab  15b;  Suk.  20b).  It  kills  animals  larger  than 
itself  (Tnu-  iv.  3),  and  even  attacks  corpses  (Shah. 
151b).  It  is  especially  dangerous  to  domestic  fowl 
(Hul.  52b  tt  nl  )  ;  its  bent  and  pointed  teeth  pierce 
the  skulls  of  hens  (it).  56a;  comp.  Hashi  on  Dent, 
xxxii  5). 

It  is  above  all  dangerous  to  the  cat.  Hence  the 
proverb  "Weasel  and  cat  wed."  applied  to  simu- 
lated friendship  (Sauh.  105a).  Like  all  small  beasts 
of  prey,  the  weasel  carries  olT  glittering  objects  to 
its  hole  (Lev.  R.  clxxi.  4).  The  weasel  alone  of  all 
land  animals  has  no  counterpart  in  the  sea  (Hul. 
12?a).  It  was  employed  in  clearing  the  house  of 
mice  (B.  K-  80a).  On  the  use  of  the  weasel  in  divi- 
nation see  Sanh.  (Mia;  and  for  the  pretty  story  of  the 
weasel  and  the  well  which,  as  witnesses  of  a  be- 
trothal, avenged  its  breach,  see  Hashi  on  Ta'an.  Ha. 
Bibliography  :  Tristram,  Xal.  Hi*l.  p  151 ;  U-wyw.hn,  Z.  T. 

K.  u.  it.  I.  M.  C. 

WE  AT  HER- LORE  :  Popular  prognostications 
regarding  the  weather.  A  certain  number  of  these 
occur  iu  the  Talmud  (B.  B.  147a).  If  the  weather 
at  Shabu'ol  is  clear,  sow  wheat.  If  the  smoke  of  the 
altar  turns  to  the  north  on  the  last  days  of  Talier- 
nacles,  there  will  be  much  rain  in  the  following  year. 
This  was  true  for  Jerusalem ;  the  opposite,  for  Baby- 
lonia. If  New  Year's  day  is  warm,  the  whole  )ear 
will  be  warm  (comp.  Yoma  21b). 

Much  importance  was  attributed  to  the  "  tekufot," 
or  changes  of  seasons.  If  the  tekufah  of  T«'bet  falls 
on  a  Wednesday  or  a  Saturday,  there  will  be  famine. 
If  the  tekufah  of  Nisan  is  on  a  Sunday,  there  will 
be  war  and  death  and  snow.  Some  of  these  prog- 
nostications of  later  times  were  adapted  from  the 
Greeks.  Thus,  if  the  new  moon  of  Tibet  fell  on  a 
Sunday,  it  was  taken  to  portend  that  the  winter 
would  be  a  good  one.  Moses  ha-Darshau  declared 
that  if  the  tekufah  of  Tebet  fell  within  the  first  ten 
days  of  the  month,  grain  would  be  dear.  This  is 
quoted  by  Issachar  ibn  Susan  in  his  "  Ibbur  Sha- 
nim  "  (pp.  123b,  124a.  Venice,  1579),  which  contains 
other  weather-lore.  In  some  weather-signs  the  posi- 
tion of  the  planets  is  taken  into  account.  Thus,  if  a 
new  moon  occurs  in  the  mansion  of  Mars,  the  month 
will  be  warm  and  rainy  ;  if  in  the  mansion  of  Mercury, 
windy  anil  dusty.  If  the  tekufah  happens  when  the 
8uu  is  in  the  zenith,  the  year  will  be  a  warm  one; 
when  Venus  is  in  the  ascendancy,  a  rainy  one;  etc. 

Many  of  the  larger  Mahzorim  contain  items  of  this 
kind  ;  as,  for  example,  the  Roman  Mahzor  edited  by 
Luzzatto  and  the  Vitry  Mahzor.  So.  too.  in  the"Se- 
fer  Yerahme'el  "  there' is  an  elaborate  treatise  on  me- 
teorology, containing  prognostications  based  on  the 


incurrence  of  rain  on  certain  days,  or  of  thunder  on 
such  days.  Thus,  if  it  rains  on  the  new  moon  of 
Nisan,  there  will  be  death  among  the  cattle. 

BiHi.iiHiKAi-Hv:  M.  (i«»ler.  Jtwinh  Wtathcr-Lorr.  In  Jew, 
Chnm.  Nov.  13,  Is9t.  pp.  T-C. 

s.  J. 

WEAVING:  As  early  as  the  nomadic  period 
the  Israelites  understood  the  art  of  spinning  the 
hair  of  camels  and  goats,  and  the  wool  of  sheep, 
and  of  weaving  therefrom  rough  stuffs  for  tents 
and  clothing.  Their  method  of  weaving  was  prob- 
ably quite  as  primitive  as  that  of  the  Bedouins  of 
Jahal  Musa  observed  by  E.  II.  Palmer,  who  describes 
the  process,  as  carried  on  by  a  woman,  thus:  "Her 
loom  was  a  primitive  one,  consisting  only  of  a 
few  upright  sticks,  upou  which  the  threads  were 
stretched  ;  the  transverse  threads  were  inserted  la- 
borfcraaly  by  the  fingers  without  the  assistance  of  a 
shuttle,  and  the  whole  fabric  was  pressed  close  to- 
gether with  a  piece  of  wood  "  ("The  Desert  of  the 
Exodus,"  i.  125). 

In  Palestine  the  Israelites  became  acquainted  with 
somewhat  better  methods  of  weaving,  although  these 
must  have  remained  very  simple  until  a  later  period. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  looms, 
although  the  Egyptian  methods  of  weaving,  like 
the  Babylonian  and  Syrian,  arc  spoken  of  as  highly 
developed,  were  nevertheless  exceedingly  primitive. 
Herodotus  narrates  that  the  Egyptians  wove  at  an 
upright  loom.  The  threads  were  fastened  below, 
and  the  weavers  commenced  their  work  at  the  bot- 
tom, unlike  other  peoples,  who,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  licgan  at  the  top.  This  method  of 
weaving  was  probably  the  one  which  was  customary 
at  the  time  of  Herodotus,  although  the  monuments 
prove  that  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  also  with 
horizontal  looms.  The  well-known  representation 
in  one  of  the  tombs  at  Beni  Hasan  (Wilkinson.  "  An- 
cient Egyptians,"  i.  817)  shows  a  horizontal  loom 
at  which  two  women  are  seated.  (The  usual  view 
that  this  is  an  upright  loom  has  been  refuted  by 
Kennedy  in  Cheyne  and  Black,  "Encyc.  Bibl."  iv. 

5279.)   The  warp  was  stretched  over 
Warp  and  two  sticks  fastened  to  the  ground  by 
Woof.       wooden  pegs.    Other  representations 
show  upright  looms  on  which  the 
warp  runs  from  top  to  bottom,  being  held  firm 
above  and  below  by  a  cross-liar.    Both  kinds  of 
loom  may  have  been  in  use  among  the  Hebrews 
also. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  most  commonly  the 
upright  loom,  as  described  above,  although  at  an 
earlier  period  both  the  upright  and  the  horizontal 
loom  may  have  been  used  side  by  side.  Kennedy 
(I.e.)  finds  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  the  hori- 
zontal loom  in  the  story  of  Samson,  where  it  is 
related  that  Delilah  wove  Samson's  locks  into  the 
web  or  her  loom  while  he  was  asleep  (Judges  xvi. 
13  ft  at?.).  In  modern  times  only  the  horizontal 
loom  is  used  in  Palestine.  Still  another  upright 
loom,  differing  from  that  described  above,  seems  to 
have  been  in  use.  This  corresponded  to  the  old 
Grecian  loom,  having  but  one  cross  bar  at  the  top  to 
fasten  the  web.  while  the  threads  were  kept  stretched 
apart  at  the  bottom  by  weights  instead  of  by  a  sec- 
ond cross-bar.    With  this  kind  of  a  loom  it  was  nec- 
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cssary  to  begin  at  the  top.    Bliss  rlulniH  to  have 
found  such  looms  in  Tell  al-Hasi  ("A  Mound  of 
Many  Cities,"  p.  118).    Tlie  primitive 

Looms.  fashions  of  olden  times  made  it  possi- 
ble to  weave  a  whole  garment  in  one 
piece,  and  the  looms  were  adapted  to  the  sizes  of 
the  products,  required.  It  was  not  customary  to 
weave  long  strips  of  cloth  from  which  the  clothing 
was  cut  out  later,  although  this  was  possible  when 
the  rods  upon  which  the  warp  was  stretched  could 
be  turned,  as  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  the  cast- 
wit  h  the  Egyptian  looms. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  of  ancient 
weaving  methods  wns  the  separation  of  the  odd  from 
the  even  threads  of  the  warp,  so  that  the  woof  could 
pass  between  them  easily,  and  their  Intercliange  of 
positions  (if.,  respectively  over  and  under  the  woof) 
after  each  stroke  of  the  shuttle.  This  the  ancient 
Egyptians  effected  by  means  of  t  wo  sticks:  one  was 
pushed  between  the  two  layers  of  threads,  keep- 
ing them  separate,  while  the  other,  to  which  the 
threads  of  the  lower  layer  wen-  fastened  by  loops, 
mailt-  it  possible  to  pull  them  up  simultaneously, 
and  thus  to  produce  the  interchange  of  positions. 
The  insertion  of  the  transverse  thread  was  effected 
by  means  of  a  shuttle  (JlKi.  There  are  no  data 
by  means  of  which  the  history  of  the  development 
and  perfection  of  this  important  discovery  can  be 
pursued  any  lurther. 

Egyptian  representations  show  that  from  the  ear- 
liest times  the  Syrians  delighted  in  variegated  and 
gorgeous  garments.  The  Hebrews  must  soon  have 
learned  how  to  manufacture  many-colored  stuffs, 
in  addition  to  the  most  simple  single-colored  weaves. 
For  example,  the  coarsest  mantles  of  the  modern 
peasants  are  striped  black  (or  brown)  and  white, 
and  they  were  probably  the  same  in  antiquity.  The 
inweaving  of  gold  was  fashionable  for  elegant  gar 
tnents  (Ex.  xxviii.  5  et  teq.,  xxxix.  2  tt  »tq.  ;  P* 
xlv.  10),  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  stuff  called 
TlDp").  often  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle, was  of  variegated  weave  or  an  embroidery. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Hebrews  understood  how 
to  weave  figured  textures. 

Tilt;  weaving  of  clothing,  etc.,  for  household  use 
was  originally  a  task  which  devolved  upon  the 
housewives;  it  is  not  known  when  weaving  was  first 
developctl  as  a  separate  trade.  In  later  times  weav- 
ers hehl  a  position  of  high  esteem  among  t  he  people 
(romp.  Delitzsch,  "Judischcs  Handwerksleben,"  pp. 
45  tt  *■'/. ). 

BlBl.UKiBAPiir  :  Ulf-ifHr,  Vrrmieh  finer  Trrhuiilinilf  uu-l  Trr- 
mi mi^it  ilrr  Hamlurrhe  in  <lrr  Mlm-hntih.  ».v.  Njiomr  u, 
IVrht  n.  etr  ,  Berlin,  IKM;  Cheyne  and  Murk.  Knc«r.  MM, 
K.  O.  It.  I.  BK. 

WECH8ELMANN,  ignaz  Hungurfan archi- 
tect and  philanthropist :  born  at  Nikolai.  Prussian 
Silesia,  in  1828;  died  at  Budapest  Jan.  17.  1908.  He 
was  educated  at  Berlin,  and  then  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  the  friend  and  assistant  of  the 
architect  Ludwig  Ffirster.  In  1856  he  removed  to 
Budapest,  where  he.  as  FQrster's  representative, 
superintended  the  building  of  the  great  synagogue. 
Must  of  the  monumental  buildings  erected  in  the 
Hungarian  capital  between  1870  and  1890  were  de- 
signed by  him.  his  work  Including  palaces,  mills. 
XII— 31 


factories,  churches,  and  the  famous  Burg-Bazar. 
Iu  1888  he  received  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  of 
the  third  class,  and  shortly  afterward  Francis  Jo- 
seph I.  elevated  him  to  the  Hungarian  nobility. 

Failing  eyesight  compelled  Wcchsclmann  to  retire 
from  active  life  in  1890,  whereupon  he  devoted  his 
time  to  philanthropic  activity  in  Budapest.  His 
greatest  act  of  charity  was  embodied  in  two  clauses 
in  bis  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  one  million 
kronen  to  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  two  mil- 
lions for  the  support  of  meritorious  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  Half  of  these  beneficiaries  were  to 
be  Jews  and  the  other  half  Christians;  and  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Jewish  community  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  Iwqiiests. 

B.  L.  V. 

WECKER,  DEB.    Sec  Periodicals. 

WEDDING    and    WEDDINGGIFTS .  See 

Marriaok  Ckhkmomks. 

WEEK  (Hebr.  "shabua."  plural  "shabu'im," 
-shahu'ot";  Aramaic,  "shabbeta,"  "sbabba";  N. 
T.  Greek.  oitSfiiTov,  oafl,iara);  A  division  of  time 
comprising  seven  days,  thus  explaining  the  Hebrew 
name.  There  are  indications  of  the  use  of  another 
system  of  reckoning  time,  in  which  the  month  was 
divided  into  three  parts  of  ten  days  each,  the  decade 
being  designated  in  Hebrew  by  the  term  "'asor" 
(Oen.  xxiv.  55;  comp.  the  commentaries  of  Dill 
mann  and  Holzinger  tulloe.  ;  Ex.  xii.  8;  Lev.  xvi. 
29.  xxiil.  27,  xxv.  9).  This  apparently  represented 
one-third  of  the  solar  month,  while  the  week  of  seven 
days  was  connected  with  the  lunar  month,  of  which 
it  is,  approximately,  a  fourth.  The  quadripartite 
division  of  the  mouth  was  evidently  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews  and  other  ancient  peoples;  but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  it  originated  among 
Connection  the  former.  It  is  unnecessary  to  as 
with  sume,  however,  that  it  was  derived 
Lunar      from  the  Babylonians,  for  it  is  equally 

Phases.  possible  that  observations  of  the  four 
phases  of  the  moon  led  the  Hebrew 
nomads  spontaneously  anil  independently  to  devise 
the  system  of  dividing  the  interval  bet  ween  the  suc- 
cessive new  moons  into  four  groups  of  seven  days 
each.  There  is  ground,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the 
assumption  that  both  among  the  Babylonians  and 
among  the  Hebrews  the  first  day  of  the  first  week 
of  the  month  was  always  reckoniti  as  coincident 
with  the  first  day  of  the  month.  The  emphasis  laid 
on  the  requirement  (Lev.  xxiii.  15)  that  the  weeks 
of  Pkntkcost  should  be  "complete  "  ("temimot ") 
suggests  that  weeks  might  tic  reckoned  in  such  a 
way  as  to  violate  this  injunction.  This  was  the 
case  as  long  as  the  first  day  of  the  first  week  of  the 
month  was  made  to  coincide  with  the  new  moon. 
At  the  end  of  four  weeks  an  interval  of  one  or  two 
days  might  intervene  before  the  new  week  could 
liegin.  At  an  early  date,  however,  this  intimate 
connection  between  the  week  and  the  moon  must 
have  been  dissolved,  the  chief  cause  of  the  fixed 
week  of  seven  days  being,  in  all  probability,  the 
predominance  of  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath 
(but  see  Meinhold.  "Sablwt  und  Woche  im  O.  T." 
(iottingen,  1905,  according  to  whom  Sabbath,  orig- 
inally only  the  full-moon  day   and  the  week  are 
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independent  of  each  oilier).  The  week  thus  became 
a  useful  standard  in  the  measurement  of  intervals 
of  time  (one  week,  Gen.  xxix.  27  et  aeq. ;  two  weeks, 
Lev.  xii.  5,  three  weeks,  Dan.  x.  2;  seven  weeks, 
Dent.  xvi.  9;  Lev.  xxiii.  15). 

With  the  exception  of  the  seventh  day,  which  was 
called  the  Sabbath,  the  days  of  the  week  were  des- 
ignated by  ordinal  numerals,  not  by  names.  In 
post-Biblical  and  later  Hebrew  literature  Friday  is 
known  as  "'Ereb  Shabbat"  (Greek,  napamtrvri  or 
npoca$)iaTov\  Judith  viii.  6;  Mark  xv.  42;  Matt, 
xxvii.  62;  Josepbus.  "Ant."  xvi.  6,  §  2).  The  Bib 
lical  writings  contain  no  trace  of  any  custom  of 
naming  the  days  of  the  week  after  the  seven  planets; 
nor  bad  this  custom,  found  among  the  Babylonians 
and  the  Sabcans.  any  bearing  origi- 

Week-  nally  on  the  division  of  the  week  into 
Daya  Not   seveu  dayB,  since  it  was  a  mere  numer 

Named.  ical  coincidence  that  seveu  planets 
were  assumed  in  these  primitive  astro 
logical  conceits.  In  the  Babylonian  nomenclature 
the  first  day  of  the  week  was  under  the  tutelage  of 
Shamaah,  the  sun  .  the  second  under  that  of  Sin.  the 
moon;  the  third  under  Nergal,  Mars;  the  fourth 
under  Nabu,  Mercury ;  the  fifth  under  Murduk 
(Bel),  Jupiter;  the  sixth  under  Ishtar  (Beltis),  Ve- 
nus; and  the  seventh  under  Ninib,  Saturn  (see.  how- 
ever. Schroder.  "K.  A.  T."  3d  ed..  pp.  622  et  *eq  ). 

E.  G.  H. 

WEEKBLAD  VOOR  ISBAELIETEN.  See 

Periodical*. 

WEEKS,  FEAST  OF.    See  Pentecost. 
WE-HIZHIR.    See  MtDHAJH  Haooadah. 

WEHU  BA.HTJM  (Dim  Kim  s  "But  He.  being 
full  of  compassion"):  A  prayer,  beginning  with 
Ph.  lxxviii.  88,  recited  on  Momluys  and  Thursdays 
before  Tahaniin.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  Biblical 
verses,  and  la  divided  into  seven  parts:  (1)  "  Wehu 
Rahum  " :  (2)  "  HaUeh  Eloa  Ozneka  " ;  (8)  "  Habbct 
Na" ; (4) "  Anna  Melek  " ;  (5) "  El  Rahum  we  Hannun" ; 
(6)  "En  Kamoka";  and  (?)  "  Ha  Potcah  Yad." 
From  the  repetitions  in  it.  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  prayer  is  the  work  of  more  than  one  author. 
It  was  known  in  its  present  form  to  the  compiler  of 
the  Vitry  Mabzor,  who  quotes  it  in  full;  while  in 
the  Siildur  of  R.  Amratn  it  is  given  in  three  versions, 
one  beginning  with  "  Im  'AWOMOU"  (the  seventh 
verse  of  the  present  form)  and  followed  by  the  con- 
fession of  sins  (Asiiamni:;  sec  Tur  Orah  Hayyim, 
t;  184),  another  commencing  with  "  We-Attah 
Adonai,"  and  the  third  opening  with  "Wehu 
Rahum,"  but  in  much  shortened  form.  In  the  Seder 
Tellllot  of  Maiinonides  (at  the  end  of  the  second 
book  of  the  -  Yad  ")  the  prayer  before  "Tahanun  "  is 
given  in  a  very  different  version  and  is  to  be  recited 
every  day.  not  merely  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

According  to  a  legend,  the  *  Wehu  Rahum  "  was 
composed  on  the  following  occasion;  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  many  Jews  were  placed  by 
Vespasian  on  three  vessels  and  weie  abandoned  by 
their  captains  in  the  open  Ma.  Among  those  thus 
left  to  |>erish  were  Benjamin  Yerushalml.  his  brother 
Joseph,  and  their  cousin  Samuel  By  a  miracle  the 
vessel  bearing  them  and  their  companions  reached 
Bordeaux  in  safety.     They  were  kindly  received 


by  the  ruler  of  the  country,  but  at  his  death  liecame 
the  object  of  enmity.  They  accordingly  instituted 
fasts  for  the  cessation  of  the  persecution,  and  during 
this  period  they  recited  the  "  Wehu  Rahum."  which 
had  l>een  composed  by  Benjamin,  Joseph,  and  Sam- 
uel. Later,  when  the  persecutions  had  ceased,  the 
authors  sent  the  prayer  to  their  coreligionists  of 
other  countries. 

Another  legend  of  the  origin  of  this  prayer  is 
given  in  the  Vitry  Mabzor,  though  it  fails  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  the  authors.  A  prince  is  said  to 
have  notified  three  refugees  from  Jerusalem  that  be 
would  throw  them  into  a  burning  furnace  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  Jews.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  respite  which  they  requested,  a  pious  old 
man  told  them  he  had  heard  in  a  dream  a  Biblical 
passage  containing  the  word  »3  t  wice  and  the  word 
tO  thrice.  One  of  them  immediately  recognized  Isa. 
xliii.  2,  from  which  they  inferred  that  they  would 
be  saved.  At  the  command  of  the  prince  a  tire  was 
kindled  in  the  Btreet,  but  the  flames,  as  soon  as  the 
old  man  entered  them,  divided  in  three  directions, 
and  the  Jews  passed  through  uninjured.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  miracle  they  composed  the 
"  Wehu  Rahum."  to  which  each  of  them  contributed 
a  portion. 

Bibi.iouraphy  :  Baas,  l.UrnUuryttrh.  p.  IT:  (irui*.  Gallia 
Jutlnica.  p.  75. 

J.  I.  Br. 

WEIBERDEUTSCH.    See  Ji  d^o-Geuman. 

WEICHSELBAUM.  ANTON:  Austrian  phy- 
sician; born  at  Schiltern.  Lower  Austria,  Feb.  8. 
1845.  Educated  at  the  Josefs-Akademie  and  the 
University  of  Vienna  (M.D.  1869>,  he  joined  the 
army  as  surgeon  and  remained  in  service  until  1878, 
when  he  resigned  and  became  pri  vat-doeent  at  the 
University  of  Vienna.  In  1885  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  and  in  1894  professor  of  patho- 
logical anatomy.  In  1892  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science!  at  Vienna. 

Weichselbaum  has  contributed  more  than  a  hun- 
dred essays  to  the  professional  journals,  and  is  the 
author  of  "Grundriss  der  Pathologischen  Histolo- 
gic," Leipsic  and  Vienna.  1892. 

Biiilioc.rapiit  :  Elsenberv.  Dan  UtWiQt  ll'fa-ii.  vol. «..  Vienna, 
1*B3. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WEIOEET,  KARL:  German  pathologist; 
born  at  Munstcrbcrg  in  Silesia  March  19.  1845;  died 
at  Frankfort -on  the-Main  Aug.  5,  1904.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  Breslau,  graduating  in  1868.  After  having 
taken  part  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  as  assistant 
surgeon  he  settled  in  Breslau.  and  for  the  following 
two  years  was  assistant  to  Waldeyer;  from  1870  to 
1874  to  Lebert,  and  then  to  Cohnheim.  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Leipsic  in  1878.  There  he  became  assistant 
professor  of  pathology  at  the  university  in  1879.  In 
1H84  he  was  appointed  professor  of  pathological 
anatomy  at  the  Senkenbergsche  Sriftnng  in  Frank- 
fort on-the  Main,  and  received  the  title  of  "Geheimer 
Medizinal  Rat"  in  1899. 

Weigert  assisted  Cohnheim  in  many  of  his  re- 
searches, and  wrote  much  on  the  staining  of  bac- 
teria in  microscopy.    He  contributed  many  essays 
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to  the  medical  journals  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned:  uZur  Anatomie  der  Pocken"  (Breslau, 
1874) ;  "  Fttrbung  der  Bacterien  mit  Anilinfarben  " 
(id.  1875);  -Nephritis"  (Leipsic.  1879);  "Fibrin 
fftrbung  "  (1886) ;  "  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Nor- 
malen  Menschlichen  Neuroglia"  (Frankfort-on  the- 
Main.  1895);  -  Elastiscbc  Faaern  "  (•».  1898) 

Bibliography^:  Pwl.  Bing.  Ur.  s.t..  Vfonna,  lflOl ;  OtMtr- 
ttichitchc  Wttctittiti'hrift,  14*04,  pp.  f>fiV  534. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES .  -  Biblical 
Data :  While  the  references  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  sufficient  for  a  general  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  the 
mutuul  relations  of  the  several  units,  they  are  not 
adequate  for  an  exact  determination  of  the  absolute 
standard  of  measurement.  The  rabbinical  state- 
ments that  a  flngerbreadth  equals  seven  barleycorns 
laid  side  by  side,  and  that  a  log  is  equivalent  to  six 
medium-sized  eggs,  are  as  indefinite  as  the  statement 
on  the  Siloam  inscription  that  the  Siloam  canal  (587.6 
meters  as  measured  by  Conder)  was 
Derived  1,200  ells  long—  evidently  a  round  num- 
from  Baby-  ber.  Since,  however,  the  entire  system 
Ionia.  of  measures  corrcspondsalmost  cxaetly 
with  the  Babylonian,  from  which  the 
Hebrew  measures  were  in  all  probability  derived,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  Hebrew  system  corre- 
sponded with  the  Babylonian  with  regard  to  the 
absolute  standard  as  well.  It  is  true  that  the  Egyp- 
tian system  may  have  exerted  some  influence  here 
and  there,  as  will  be  shown  later,  but  it  is  now  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  culture  of  ancient  Syria, 
even  before  the  Israelites  had  migrated  there,  was 
almost  wholly  under  Babylonian  influence. 

I.  Measures  of  Length:  The  original  meas- 
ures of  length  were  derived  from  the  human  body : 
the  finger,  hand,  arm.  span,  foot,  and  pace.  As 
these  measures  differ  with  each  individual,  they 
must  be  reduced  to  a  certain  definite  standard  for 
general  use.  The  Hebrew  system,  therefore,  had 
a  standard,  the  ell  ("ammah")  contained  2 
;  ("zcret").  while  each  span  was  made  up  of  3 
handbreadlhs  ("U'fah")  of  4  Angers  ("ezba") 
each.  This  division  of  the  ell  into  6  hamlbreadths 
was  the  one  customarily  employed  in  antiquity,  but 
it  was  supplanted  in  Babylonia  by  the  sexagesimal 
system.  The  Old  Testament  mentions  two  ells  of 
different  size.  Ezekiel  implies  that  in  his  measure- 
ment or  the  Temple  the  ell  was  equal  to  a  "cubit 
and  a  handbreadth  "  (xl.  5.  xliii.  13)  — that  is.  one 
handbreadth  larger  than  the  ell  commonly  used  in 
Ids  time.  Since  among  all  peoples  the  ell  measured 
8  hamlbreadths.  the  proportion  of  Ezckicl'a  ell  to 
the  others  was  as  7  to  fi.  The  fact  that  Ezekiel 
measured  the  Temple  by  a  special  ell 
The  Cubit,  is  comprehensible  and  significant  only 
on  the  assumption  that  this  ell  was 
the  standard  of  measurement  of  the  old  Temple  of 
Solomon  as  well.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  state 
ment  of  the  Chronicler  that  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
was  built  according  to  "cubits  after  the  first  meas 
ure  "  (II  Chron.  iii.  3),  implying  that  a  larger  ell  was 
used  at  first,  and  that  this  was  supplanted  in  the 
course  of  time  by  a  smaller  one. 
The  Egyptians  in  like  manner  used  two  kinds  of 


ells  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  to  each  other, 
uamely,  the  smaller  ell  of  6  handbreadths  and  the 
larger  "  royal  "  ell.  which  was  a  handbreadth  longer. 
The  latter  measures  585-528  millimeters,  and  the 
former  450  millimeters,  estimating  a  handbreadth  as 
75  millimeters.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  the 
Egyptian  system  of  measurement  bad  influenced  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  two  Hebrew  ells  might  naturally 
be  considered  identical  with  the  Egyptian  measures. 
This  assumption  is,  however,  doubtful.  Since  all 
the  other  measures  were  derived  from  Babylon,  in 
all  probability  the  ancient  Hebrew  ell  originated 
there  also.  The  length  of  the  Babylonian  ell  is 
given  on  the  famous  statue  of  King  Oudea  (begin- 
ning of  8d  millennium  B.C.),  found  in  Telloh  in 
southern  Babylonia.  A  stale  is  inscribed  on  this 
statue,  according  to  which  the  ell  may  be  reckoned  at 
495  millimeters,  a  measurement  which  is  confirmed  by 
certain  Babylonian  tablets.  These  measure,  accord- 
ing to  the  Babylonian  scale,  }  ell,  or,  according  to 
the  metric  system.  880  millimeters  (1  foot)  on  each 
side.  The  ell  of  495  millimeters  seems  to  have  been 
used  also  in  Phenieia  in  measuring  the  holds  of 
ships,  but  these  computations  can  not  l>e  discusse  d 
in  detail  here.  The  length  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
ell  can  not  be  determined  exactly  with  the  data  now 
controlled  by  science;  but  it  was  either  525  or  495 
millimeters,  antl  this  slight  difference  between  the 
two  figures  is  scarcely  appreciable  in  an  estimate  of 
the  size  of  Hebrew  edifices,  etc. 

II.  Measures  of  Capacity  :  The  Hebrew  system 
here  corres|H>nds  exactly  with  the  Babylonian.  In 
contradistinction  to  the  Egyptian  metrology,  which 
shows  the  regular  geometric  progression — 1,  10.  20, 
40.  80. 160— the  Hebrew  and  the  Babylonian  systems 
are  based  on  the  sexagesimal  system.  The  unit  of  the 
Babylonian  system  was  the  "maris."  a  quantity  of 
waterequal  in  weight toa  light  royal  talent  It  con- 
tained, therefore,  about  30.3  liters.  The  maris  was 
divided  into  60  parts,  probably  called  "mina"  (=.505 
liter).  All  the  other  measures  are  multiples  of  this 
mina:  12.  24.  60.  72  (60  +  12).  120,  720  mime. 

In  the  Hebrew  system  the  log  (Lev.  xiv.  10)  cor- 
responds to  the  mina.  Since  the  Hellenistic  writers 
equate  the  log  with  the  Greco-Roman  sextarius, 
whatever  these  writers  say  on  the  rela- 
The  Log.  lion  of  the  sextarius  to  other  measures 
applies  also  to  the  relation  of  these 
measures  to  the  log.  The  log  and  the  sextarius, 
however,  are  not  equal  in  capacity.  The  sextarius 
is  estimated  at  .547  liter,  while  there  Is  no  reason  to 
regard  the  log  as  larger  than  the  Babylonian  mina, 
especially  as  other  references  of  the  Oreek  nielrolo- 
gisls  support  the  assumption  that  the  log  was  equal 
to  the  mina.  The  fact  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  log  is  mentioned  only  as  a  fluid  measure  may  be 
merely  accidental,  for  the  dry  measures,  which  are 
distinguished  in  all  othercases  from  the  liquid  meas- 
ures, also  have  the  log  as  their  unit.  The  corre 
sponding  dry  measure  may,  however,  have  been 
known  under  a  different  name.  The  same  possibil 
ity  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  case  of  the  cab,  the 
next  larger  measure,  containing  four  logs  and  men- 
tioned only  as  a  dry  measure.  A  differentiation  of 
the  dry  ami  liquid  measures  gives  two  simple  sys- 
tems, as  follows: 
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DUY  MKA8UKK8. 

1  homer  =  lOppbabi  =  30  «ealm  =  ISOcaba  =  r901ogi=3M.4  lit. 
(cor)       1 ephah  =  Uae'alm  -  18cab»  =  TSIori  =  36.44  UL 
lae'ab  -    «  cab*  -  24  log*  =  12.14S  in. 

I  tab  =    4loga=    2.IB4  111. 

Hog  =  OJ5U81H. 

Liquid  Meabirks. 

1  cor  -  10  laths  =  00  bins  =  180  cabs  =  720  ln<r»  =  304.4  lit 
1  Uath  =  6  bins  =  18  cataa  =  »lt»=  38.44  llt- 
1  bin  =    8  cab*  =   12  1<k»  =    8.074  lit. 

1  cab  =    4  lojra  =    2.0S4  lit. 

1  lw  -     0..VW  lit. 

In  these  tables  that  homer  has  been  omitted  which 
is.  accord  lag  to  Ex.  xvi.  88.  one-tenth  of  an  ephah. 
and  which  is,  therefore,  identical  with  the  "  'issaron  n 
(Num.  xxviii.  5  el  at  ).  The  tenth  part  of  a  bath,  for 
fluids,  which  is  mentioned  in  Er.ek.  xlv.  14  without 
a  special  name,  corresponds  in  content  to  the  homer, 
or  'issaron,  among  the  dry  measures.  The  homer  ami 
its  liquid  equivalent  do  not  belong  to  the  original 
system,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  proportion  the  homer 
bears  to  the  other  measures:  Si  homers  =  1  ac'ah,  1} 
homers  =  1  hin,  1  homer  =1$  cabs  =  7$  logs.  The 


Babjiou...i.  Mfefarht  In  the  Form  of  a  Ll<.n  with  IrurripUon 
"|s3        (-  "royal  maneh"). 
(hm  MaMaa,  ••  hm,*,  *t  fori*  ci.^..") 


tenth  part  of  a  Imth  is,  furthermore,  mentioned 
only  in  E/.ekiel  and  in  the  Priestly  Code.  The  old 
division  of  the  ephah  and  the  hath  was  into  three 
parts;  K/ckiel  mentions  also  the  sixth  pari  of  an 
ephah  A  i  a  later  period  the  se'ah  anil  the  cab  dis- 
appear a<  dry  measures,  so  that  the  Priestly  Code 
refers  simply  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  ephah.  This 
new  division  into  tenths  may  be  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  the  decimal  system,  which  can  be 
traced  else  where,  especially  in  weights  and  coins. 

Onl  v  one  measure  in  addition  to  those  enumerated 
above  is  inciitioneil  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  is 
the  "lelek,"  which  occurs  but  once  (Hosea  iii.  2). 
It  is  a  dry  measure,  and  is  uniformly  designated  in 
tradition  as  equal  to  }  limner,  although  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a  definite  measure  is  implied  by  this 
term.  The  Septuagint  translates  "letek"  in  its 
single  occurrence  ax  fttiM  siVoe  =  "a  skin  of  wine." 

III.  Measures  of  Weight:  It  is  evident  from 
inscriptions  that  the  Babylonian  system  of  weight 
was  used  in  Syria  and  Palestine  even  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  Israelites  into  the  country.  The  Egyp- 
tian inscription  of  Karnak  records  the  tribute  w  hich 
the  kings  of  Egypt  exacted  from  their  Syrian  vas 
sals.  Although  the  sums  are  given  according  to 
Egyptian  weight,  the  odd  numbers  clearly  indicate 
that  the  figures  were  computed  originally  by  some 


other  system,  which  ma}'  easily  Ik*  shown  to  have 
been  the  Babylonian. 

The  Babylonians  reckoned  weight  in  talents. 
mina>.  and  shekels.  Layard  found  in  the  ruins  uf 
Nineveh  several  Babylonian  units  of  weight,  some 
in  the  form  of  a  crouching  lion  and  others  in  that 
of  a  duck,  the  former  being  twice  as  heavy  as  the 

latter.  This  proves  that  a  heavy  antl 
The  Mina.    alight  talent  were  used  in  Babylon, 

the  latter  one  half  the  weight  of  the 
former.  A  heavy  talent  =  60.600  grams;  l  mina  (4'4 
talent)  =  1,010  grains;  1  shekel  =  16.83  grams.  1 
light  talent  -  30.300  grams;  1  light  mina  =  505 
grams;  1  light  shekel  =  8.41  grams.  There  was.  in 
addition  to  this  -  royal  ■  weight,  another  *  common  " 
weight  which  was  somewhat  lighter  (compare  t la- 
large  "  royal "  ell  and  the  "common  "  ell.  mentioned 
above).  According  to  this  common  weight  the  heavy 
talent  weighed  58.944  grams;  its  mina  982.4  grams: 
its  shekel  16.37  grams;  and  the  light  talent,  mina. 
and  shekel  just  one-half  as  much.  The  common 
heavy  talent  and  its  subdivisions  were  the  weights 
current  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  as  JoscphuB  expressly 
states  ("Ant."  xiv.  106,  ed.  Niesc).  According  to 
him.  1  Jew  ish  mina  (of  50  shekels)  was  equal  to  24 
lioman  pounds,  or  818.62  grams;  hence  1  shekel 
was  equivalent  to  16  37  grams,  and  1  old  mina  of 
60  shekels  to  982.2  grams.  There  were  also  the  half- 
shekel  or  bekah  ("  bcka'  "). 

In  the  course  of  time  the  sexagesimal  system  was 
superseded  in  Babylonia  also,  perhaps  under  Egyp- 
tian Influence.  The  mina  of  60  shekels  was  replaced 
throughout  Asia  Minor  by  the  mina  of  50  shekels. 
The  shekel  remained  the  same,  forming  the  unit  of 
weight,  while  the  mina  and  talent  were  reduced, 
containing  respectively  50  shekels  —  818.6  grams  and 
8.000  shekels  -  49.110  grams. 

The  period  of  these  changes  is  unknown.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  first  reference  occurs  in  E/.ekiel: 
if  the  Septuagint  is  correct  in  its  translation  of  Ezek. 
xlv.  12.  that  passage  reads,  "You  shall  count  the 
manhe  [mina]  as  fifty  shekels."  There  is  other  evi- 
dence in  Ex.  xxxviii.  25  (Priestly  Code),  where  the 
tax  levied  upon  003.550  men  at  I  shekel  each  w  as 
computed  to  be  100  talent s and  1 ,775 shekels,  whence 
1  talent  equaled  3.000  shekels,  mid  1  mina  was  equiv- 
alent to  850  shekels.  These  measures  were  further 
changed  in  the  currency,  which  was  also  reckoned 
in  talents,  minas.  and  shekels.  In  Jewish  silver  1 
shekel  -  14.55  grams.  1  mina  =  50  shekels  =  727.5 

grams.  1  talent  -3.000  shekels  =  43.- 
Money.     «r«tt  grams.    What  hearing  this  change 

—  which  was  confined  to  silver — had 
upon  the  relative  valuesof  gold  and  silver,  and  how 
far  it  was  conditioned  by  the  demands  of  exchange 
day  hy  day,  can  not  be  discussed  in  detail  here 
(comp.  Ben/.inger,  "Arch."  pp.  192  «f  )  With 
this  silver  shekel  the  shekel  of  weight  must  not  be 
confounded.  In  the  Pentateuch  the  heavy  shekel  of 
weight  is  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  silver 
shekel,  the  "holv  shekel,  the  shekel  of  20  gerahs" 
(Ex.  xxx.  13;  \a  v.  xxvii.  25;  Num.  iii.  47i.  This 
refers  to  the  tax  payable  to  the  Sanctuary,  which,  it 
is  expressly  stated,  must  not  be  |>aid  in  silver  shek- 
els, but  according  to  weight,  conforming  with  an 
cient  custom. 
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The  division  of  the  shekel  into  20  gersihs  is  men- 
tioned only  in  the  passage*  just  quoted  and  in  Ezck. 
xlv.  I2(LXX  ).  Otherwise  the  Old  Testament  re- 
fers only  to  quarters  and  halves  of  shekels.  See 

MONBY  ;  NtMIHMATlCfl. 

Bibliography  :  Brandts.  On*  .Wtliu-.  .Vow-  und  QruHcht*- 
lon'ti  <u  YtrT'lfTiuitu  hi*  auf  Alt  xnwler  <ltn  QfiMMH, 
B.-rlln.  ISflli;  lliiliM'h.  (Iri*rhi*che  unei  Rfnni*thr  Mtlnttt* 
ait.  2d  ed.,  Berlin.  ISfC;  l-ehrriiinn.  1>n*  Altlmhutonvvhe 
Mit**-  uml  lieiriehtmntrtn  til  a  Grumtl<w  iter  Autiktn  fit- 
tcicht-,  Mllnz-.  uml  Sla***v*trinr.  In  Arlr*  ilu  *fme  foliar. 
; nttrnat.  >lt*  Orient,  vol.  I.,  part  2,  pp.  165  el  «r  '/•:  Benzlnirer. 
Areh.  pp.  ITHrf  *rq.,  i  ,  1WM;  lt>(u/ifjr  <i».f  Afnururro. 
In  Cheyne  and  Buu-k.  Krirtfc.  H<M. 

e.  o.  n.  I.  Bk. 

 In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  weights  and 

measures  of  Talmudie  literature  are  a  combination 
of  those  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  system  with  for 
eign  elements;  and  it  wan  especially  Greek  and  Ro- 
man  metrology  which  became  current  among  the 
Jews  in  the  post-Biblical  period.  These  two  ele- 
ments, the  domestic  and  the  foreign,  were,  however. 

so  intimately  fused  that  it  is  ofter 

Domestic   difficult  to  distinguish  between  them, 
and        In  the  course  of  time  the  Biblical 

Foreign  weights  and  measures  underwent  vari- 
Elements,  ous  changes  which  are  recorded  in  the 
Talmud,  where  an  endeavor  is  made  to 
determine  the  original  values.  The  Talmudie  sys- 
tem of  metrology  is  especially  important  since  it  af- 
fords an  evaluation  of  the  Biblical  units.  Talmudie 
sources  deduce  the  value  of  Biblical  weights  and 
measures  by  comparing  them  with  those  which  were 
current  in  the  period  of  the  Talmud,  and  the  units 
of  this  system  may  often  be  determined  by  a  com- 
parison with  their  Greek  and  Roman  equivalents. 
Talmudie  metrology  is  therefore  of  importance  for 
the  history  of  civilization,  since  it  bears  upon  con- 
ditions prevailing  among  the  classic  peoples  of  an- 
cient times.  The  weight*  and  measures  mentioned 
in  Talmudie  sources  are  as  follows: 

Gerah  (,TU)  or  Ma 'ah  (nyc):  In  the  Talmud  the 
gerah  is  mentioned  as  a  unit  of  weight  only  with 
reference  to  the  Bible.  Raba  makes  it  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  ma'ah,  and  names  as  an  authority  for 
this  equation  Onkclos,  the  translator  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, who  rendered  the  term  "twenty  gerahs" 
(Ex.  xxx.  13)  by  "twenty  ma'ot"  (Bck.  50a).  This 
ma'ah  must  be  the  Tyrian  obol  or  ma'ah;  for  Bek. 
50a  says:  "Six  silver  ma'ot  are  equal  to  a  dena- 
rius." Inasmuch  as  four  denarii  are  equivalent  to 
one  sela',  it  follows  that  twenty-four 

Units  of    ma'ot  are  also  equal  to  one  sela' ;  and 

Weight,  this  equation  was  used  for  the  Tyrian 
sela'  (comp.  Boeckh.  "  Sletrologlsche 
Untersuchungen  Qber  Gewichtc,  Munzfussc,  und 
Maasse  des  Alterthums  in  Ihrem  Zusammenbange," 
p.  59,  Berlin.  1838).  The  Talmud  does  not  indicate 
the  actual  weight  of  the  ma'ah.  but  from  Tyrian 
silver  coins  still  extant  its  value  may  be  determined. 
The  heaviest  Tyrian  silver  coin  in  existence  weighs 
14.84  grams,  and  |V  of  this,  or  0.5975  gram,  is  there- 
fore the  weight  of  a  ma'ah.  This  deduction  has 
been  based  upon  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  Tyrian 
silver  coin  because  in  those  that  are  lighter  the  loss 
in  weight  is  evidently  due  to  handling  and  use. 

Shekel  6  pc-:  Greek,  oImAoc,  oiyZor):  This  is  the 
next  highest  unit  of  weight.   The  Bible  designates 


the  value  of  the  shekel  as  "twenty  gerahs  "  (Ex.  xxx. 
18);  w  hence,  according  to  the  weight  already  given 
for  the  gerah  or  ma'ah,  the  shekel  should  weigh 
20  X  0.5975  gram,  or  11.95  grams.  The  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  however  (Stick.  46d),  mentions  another 
weight  for  the  shekel,  stating  that  half  a  shekel  is 
equal  to  six  pDO^  ;  Hud  the  same  value  is  given  in 
Tan.,  Ki  Tissa,  ed.  Buber,  p.  50*.  The  term  DO"U 
designates  a  scruple  {) papitupiov),  which  is  equal  to 
.',  ounce  (comp.  Muasafia,  "Musaf  hc-'Aruk."  ».r. 
DO"U).  Inasmuch  as  the  Roman  pound  contains 
twelve  ounces,  a  half-shekel  becomes  the  equiva- 
lent of  Roman  pound,  and  a  whole  shekel 
=  /r-  According  to  Boeckh.  the  Roman  pound 
weighed  827.484  grams,  and  a  shekel  would  accord- 
ingly weigh  18.643  grams.  In  another  passage  of 
the  Talmud  the  weight  of  a  shekel  is  given  as  14.84 
grains,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  Tyrian  silver  coin 
already  mentioned.  The  Talmud  states  that  the  sil- 
ver coin  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  was  identical 
with  the  Tyrian  mintage  (Bek.  50b) ;  and  theTosefta 
likewise  declares  that  the  silver  coin  of  Jerusalem 
was  identical  with  that  of  Tyre  (Toscf.,  Ket.  xiii.  8). 
A  shekel  was  therefore  identical  with  the  Tyrian 
sela'  (Rashi  on  Bek.  I.e.),  and  its  weight  was  accord- 
ingly 14.34  grams.  The  difference  between  the 
weight  given  by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (13.648 
grams)  and  that  deduced  by  identifying  the  shekel 
with  the  Tyrian  sela'  (14.34  grama)  amounts  to  0.7 
gram  only:  and  it  may  bo  explained  by  assuming 
thai  the  statement  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  which 
makes  a  half-shekel  equal  to  six  J*DD"U.  Is  only  ap- 
proximate. On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  weight  of  the  shekel  given  in  the  Bible 
(11.95  grams),  and  that  of  the  Tvrian  sela'  of  14.84 
grams,  with  which  the  Biblical  shekel  is  identified 
in  the  Mishnah  (Bek.  viii.  7)  and  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  (ift.  50a).  as  well  as  in  Yerushalmi  (Kid.  59d), 
is  too  large  to  he  attributed  to  inaccuracy  in  reckon- 
ing. The  divergence  finds  its  explanation,  however, 
in  the  Talmudie  statement  that  the  shekel  was  en- 
larged, the  Biblical  shekel  being  originally  equiva- 
lent to  8J  denarii,  and  being  later  increased  one-fifth, 
thus  becoming  equal  to  four  denarii,  so  that,  instead 
of  its  original  value  of  twenty  gerahs,  it  later  became 
equivalent  to  twenty-four.  The  Biblical  shekel 
weighed  1 1 . 95  grams,  and  the  addition  of  one-fifth 
(2.39  grams)  gives  14.84  grams  as  the  weight 
of  the  later  coin,  which  then  became  equal  to  the 
Tyrian  sela'.  In  addition  to  this  shekel,  which  was 
called  "the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary," und  which  was 
equal  to  a  sela'.  the  Mishnah  (Ned.  iii.  1)  and  tho 
Talmud  (B.  M.  52a)  mention  another  shekel,  which 
was  the  equivalent  of  half  a  sela',  or  half  a  "shekel 
of  the  sanctuary. "  and  which  was  probably  called 
the  common  shekel.  This  indicates  that  the  value 
of  the  shekel  varied  at  different  limes  (on  the  reasons 
for  these  changes  and  the  periods  at  which  they 
took  place  see  Frankel  in  "  Monatsschrift."  1855, 
pp.  158  et  seq. ;  Zuckermann.  "  Ueber  Talmudische 
Gewichtc  und  MOnzen,"  p.  18). 

Manehor  Mina(riJD:  Greek,  fitvn):  In  the  Mish- 
nah. as  well  as  in  the  Talmud,  the  mina  is  often 
mentioned  as  a  unit  of  weight  for  figs,  spices,  wool, 
meat, and  the  like(Ket.v.  8;  Eduy.  ill.  3 ;  Hul.  137b; 
Ker.  6a;  et  passim).    In  the  Mishnah  it  is  some- 
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times  railed  <p^t3*K  njO  or  "Italian  mina"  (Sheb.  i. 
2.  8),  the  designation  "  Itulk:  "  helping  to  determine 
its  weight.  The  Italiau  mina  contained  100  denarii, 
while  the  Roman  pound  contained  only  ninety-six. 
A  mina  was  therefore  equivalent  to  1,',  Roman 
pounds,  and  since  the  Roman  pound  equaled  827. 434 
grams,  the  Italian  nianeh  was  equal  to  841.077 
grams,  the  weight  assigned  it  in  the  Talmud.  From 
a  passage  in  Her.  5a  it  appears  that  a  mina  equaled 
twenty  live  shekels;  and  since,  according  to  the 
passage  already  cited  from  the  Jerusalem  Tnlmud 
(Shek.  4<»d).  a  shekel  was  equal  to  twelve  scruples,  a 
mina  was  equivalent  to  25  X  12,  or  300  scruples. 
The  Rinnan  pound  contained  only  288  scruples,  and 
the  mina  was  therefore  equal  to  l,1,  Roman  pounds. 
Resides  this  mina  of  twenty  five  shekels,  the  Talmud 
(Hul.  137b-l38a)  mentions  another,  which  was  equal 
to  forty  shekels  or  sela'im. 

Li^ra  (tOD^.  Greek,  Mrjw):  The  litra,  which 
originally  corresponded  to  the  Italian  "libra."  is 
mcntioued  in  the  Mishnah  (Shebu.  vi.  8;  Bek.  v.  1 ; 
Tern.  iii.  5)  and  in  the  Talmud  (Er.  29a;  Ket.  67b; 
it  jMiuim)  as  a  unit  of  weight  for  figs,  vegetables, 
meat*  fish,  gold,  and  silver.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(Tor,  47b)  defines  the  litra  ns  equal  to  100  zinin, 
the  zin  (pt)  being  the  same  as  the  zuz  (TIM.  siuce 
the  Mishnah  (Ter.  x.  8)  uses  the  term  "zuz"  in  the 
passage  parallel  to  that  in  which  the  Tosefta  (Ter. 
ix.)  employs  the  word  "zin."  A  litra  was  there- 
fore equal  to  100  zuzim.  From  tins  it  follows 
that  a  litra  was  equivalent  to  a  mina,  since  the  Tal- 
mud also  calls  a  denarius  a  zuz,  which  makes  a  IRra 
-  100  zuzim  s  100  denarii.  As  lias  been  stated 
above,  a  niina  equaled  twenty-five  shekels,  and  a 
shekel  waR  equivalent  to  four  denarii,  thus  making 
the  mina  =  100  denarii  =  1  litra.  In  addition  to  the 
whole  litra,  pieces  of  weight  of  the  value  of  a  half, 
third,  and  quarter  of  a  litra  are  also  mentioned 
(Tosef..  Kelim.  B.  M.  ii.;  B.  B.  89a;  Sifre,  Dcut. 
294  [ed  Friedmann,  p.  126b]). 

Kikkar  (133):  The  term  "  kikkar."  generally  ren- 
dered "  talent  "  (Greek,  raixtvrov),  usually  denotes  in 
Talmudic  sources  a  weight  for  gold  and  silver  (Suk. 
51b;  'Ab.  Zarah  44a  et  patim).  It  is  evident  from 
the  Talmud  (Bek.  5a)  that  a  kikkar  contained  sixty 
minre.  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Sanh.  lfld)  the 
value  of  the  kikkar  is  given  as  sixty  litras.  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  sixty  mime;  and  the  same  passage 
refers  to  a  kikkar  as  being  equal  to  100  mime,  al- 
though this  statement  must  allude  to  the  Att  ic  mina, 
which  was  equal  to  J  Hebrew  mina,  rather  than  to 
the  Hebrew  weight  itself. 

Other  Weights :  Smaller  weights  also  are  in- 
dicated by  coins,  as,  for  example,  the  denarius 
(Tosef.,  Men.  xii. ;  Shab.  ix.)  and  the  zuz  (Shab. 
110a).  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Ta'an.  6Ha),  as 
well  as  in  Oen.  R.  (Ixxix.  9)  and  other  midrashic 
passages,  the  ounce  (K'iUttO  occurs.  In  the  Mish- 
nah (Sanh.  viii.  2)  mention  is  likewise  made  of  the 
tartimar  nO'Bin).  which,  ac  cording  to  the  Talmud 
(Sanh.  70a).  was  equivalent  to  half  a  mina.  The 
term  is  a  corruption  of  the  CJreek  TpmfpAptm  (  —  "one- 
third  ").  and  probably  indicated  }  Alexandrian 
mina,  which  contained  150  denarii  (com p.  Boeckh. 
If.  pp.  155  tt  *eq.).  One-third  of  this  mina.  or  fifty 
denarii.  was  equal  to  half  of  the  Hebrew  mina.  which 


contained  only  100  denarii  (comp.  Zuckermann.  I.e. 
p.  8).  A  minute  unit  of  weight,  designated  as  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  weight  in  Pumbedita,  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud  (Shab.  79a;  Git,  22a;  B.  M. 
105b).  Another  small  weight,  the  ri^el  (>On).  i« 
mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Yorna  41d). 
This  was  probably  a  small  copper  coin  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  red  color  (Latin,  "rutilus")  of  the 
metal  of  which  it  was  composed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  values  of  the 
weights  often  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Mishnah  (Ter.  x.  8;  Ket.  v.  9;  etc.)  ac- 
cordingly states  that  the  weights  used  in  Judea  had 
but  half  the  value  they  possessed  in  Galilee,  so  that 
ten  Judean  sela'im  were  equal  to  five  Galilean;  and 
the  same  assertion  is  made  by  Sifre.  Dcut.  166.  and 
by  the  Talmud  (Hul.  187b;  comp.  Zuckermann.  I.e. 
pp.  11-12). 

Ezba4  (JT3VK  =  "  fingerbreadth  ") :  The  smallest 
measure  of  length;  it  is  mentioned  as  a  unit  even 
in  the  Biblical  period  (Jer.  Hi.  21 ;  see  Weights  and 
MKASt'Kbs,  Biblical  Data).  The  Mishnah  often 
alludes  to  the  ezba'  as  a  measure  (Kil. 

Measures  vii.  1;  Yoma  v.  2;  Men.  xi.  4;  Oh. 
of  Length,  iv.  3:  Mik.  vi.  7),  although  no  value 
is  assigned  it.  Its  length  may,  how- 
ever, be  deduced  from  a  Talmudic  passage;  and 
Zuckermann  has  found  by  calculation  that  the  Tal- 
mudic ezba'  was  equal  to  2.83411  cm.  In  the  Tal- 
mud the  term  "ezba'  "  refers  to  the  thumb  as  well 
as  to  the  middle  and  little  Angers.  The  Talmud 
therefore  draws  a  distinction  betweeu  the  breadth  of 
the  thumb  and  that  of  the  middle  and  little  fingers, 
by  stuting(Meu.  41b):  " The  handbreadth  ["  tefah  "] 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  is  equal  to  four  thumb- 
breadths,  or  six  little-finger  breadths,  or  live  middle- 
finger  breadths."  The  size  of  an  ezlja'  as  given 
above (S  33411  cm.) refer* to  the  breadth  of  a  thumb. 
Prom  the  proportionate  dimensions  of  the  thumb, 
middle  finger,  and  little  finger,  according  to  the 
Talmudic  passage  already  cited,  the  breadth  of  the 
middle  finger  would  be  1.867288 cm.,  and  that  of 
the  little  finger  1.556  cm. 

Tefah  (—  "handbreadth"):  The  measure  next  in 
size  to  the  ezba' ;  it  was  used  as  a  measure  of  lengtli 
in  the  Bible.  The  size  of  the  handbreadth  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Talmud  (Bek.  39b)  as  equal  to  four 
thumbbreadths:  and  in  the  passage  previously 
quoted  (Men.  41b)  this  statement  is  amplified  by 
making  it  the  equivalent  of  four  thumbbreadths. 
or  six  little-linger  breadths,  or  five  middle  ringer 
breadths.  Prom  this  proportion  of  the  tefah  to  the 
breadth  of  the  fingers,  its  size,  according  to  the 
measurements  given  above,  appears  to  have  been 
9.830448  cm.  In  addition  to  the  normal  hand- 
breadth the  Talmud  mentions  two  others (Suk.  7a): 
one  formed  by  bedding  the  fingers  loosely  ("(efah 
sobek").  and  the  other  produced  by  pressing  the 
finders  firmly  together  ("tefah  'azeb").  although 
the  divergence  lietwecn  these  handbrcadtbs  and 
the  normal  is  not  determined. 

Ell:  In  addition  to  the  Mosaic  ell,  which  was 
equal  to  the  mean  ell  ("ammat  benonit")and  con- 
sisted of  six  handbrcadths  (comp.  Zuckermann.  I.e. 
p.  17),  the  Mishnah  (Kelim  xvii.  9)  mentions  two 
others,  one  of  which  was  half  a  fingerbreadth  and 
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the  oilier  a  whole  fingerbreadth  longer  thun  the 
mean  ell.  The  standards  used  for  measuring  both 
these  ells  wen?  said  to  have  becu  kept  in  a  special 
place  in  the  Second  Temple.  The  Talmud  explains 
the  introduction  of  these  two  ells  in  addition  to  the 
mean  or  Mosaic  ell  (see  Pes.  86a;  Men.  98a),  and 
mentions  also  an  ell  which  contained  only  live  liand- 
breadths  ('Kr.  3b).  The  mean  ell,  equivalent  to  six 
hand  breadths,  was,  accordiug  to  the  measurement  of 
the  haudbreadth  given  above,  equal  to 56.01*658 cm. 
The  ell  which  was  half  a  fingerbreadth  longer  was, 
therefore.  57.185375  cm.  in  length,  and  that  which 
was  a  whole  fiuyci  breadth  longer  was  58.352  cm. 
The  Mishnah  (Tamid  iii.  6)  mentions  still  another 
ell.  called  TIV  DDK.  Which  was  measured  from  the 
tip  of  the  middle  finger  to  the  armpit.  Inasmuc  h 
as  the  ell  which  measured  six  hand  bread  t  hi  was 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  forearm,  and  the  length 
of  the  latter  is  to  the  arm  as  6  is  to  11),  it  follows 
that  the  "  animal  shehi  "  measured  ten  hand  breadths, 
or  03  86448  cm.  In  the  Midrash  (Gen.  K.  xxxvii.) 
an  ell  is  mentioned  under  the  name  riOK  pp'STl.  by 
which  the  Theban  ell  (t*//,Jni»<ii )  is  proliably  meant. 
For  another  meaning  of  the  term  pp'Ofi  see  Zuck- 
crmann.  I.e.  p.  21. 

Oarmida  (tntnj):  Repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (Shab.  UUa;  Er.  60b;  Pes.  111b;  et  pattim), 
without  any  indication  of  its  size.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  the  Talmud  (B.  B.  27a)  uses  this  term 
to  indicate  a  square  ell.  without  designating  it  as  a 
square  measure,  while  in  'Er.  14b  "garmida"  indi- 
cates a  cubic  ell.  although  the  customary  term  de- 
noting "cubic"  is  omitted. 

Zeret  (mt  —  "span  "):  This  measure,  mentioned 
In  the  Bible  (Ex.  xxviii.  16)  without  any  indication 
of  its  size,  is  described  in  the  Tosefta  (Kelim.  B.  M. 
vi.  12)  as  "half  an  ell  of  six  handbreadths."  Its 
measure  was.  accordingly,  28.009329  cm. 

Has  t  (B'on  3rm,  6'Dn  «So  =  "content  and 
width  of  the  hasit.">:  This  term  occurs  as  a  meas- 
ure of  length  iti  the  Mishnah  ('Orlah  iii.  2.  3;  Shab. 
xiii.  4).  in  the  Tosefta  (Shab.  ix.).  and  in  the  Talmud 
(Shab.  79a,  106a),  without  any  indication  of  its  size 
and  without  being  compared  with  any  other  meas 
nre.  According  to  Maimonides  ("Yad,"  Shah- 
but,  ix.  7-10).  the  breadth  of  the  has!t  equals  the 
opening  between  the  thumb  and  the  index-finger, 
which  is  about  the  equivalent  of  {  zeret,  or  two 
handbreadths.  This  appears  to  be  correct,  since  a 
Greek  measure  called  "dlchas"  (6tx&{)  eq ualed  two 
handbreadths,  and  was  called  two-thirds  of  a  span. 
The  hasit  was  identical  with  this  dichas  (romp. 
Ziickermann.  I.e.  p  24),  and  its  si/e  was  accordingly 
1*.  672880  cm. 

Hebel  (^>3n  =  "cord  "):  A  measure  descrilx-d  in 
the  Mishnuli  ('Er.  v.  4)  as  a  cord  of  fifty  ells  in 
length,  and  in  the  Talmud  (  Er.  58b)  as  one  of  four 
ells. 

Tehum  Shabbat(n3C,DWn  -  "Sabbath-way  "): 
The  extreme  distance  which  a  Jew  might  go  in  any 
one  direction  from  his  home  on  the  Sabbath.  It  is 
defined  in  the  Mishnah  (  Er.  iv.  3)  and  in  the  Talmud 
(  Er.  51a)  as  2.000  Hebrew  ells,  and  it  was  there- 
fore equal  to  112.037  316  cm.  This  was  also  the 
length  of  the  mile  6'o).  with  which  the  Mishnah 
(Yoma  vi.  18)  and  both  Talmud  I  m  (Pes.  93b.  94a: 


Yer.  Yoma  40b)  indicated  distances.  In  the  Tal- 
mud (Yoma  67a)  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  the  milo 
is  equal  to  the  tehum  Shabbat;  the  Hebrew  mile 
was  therefore  shorter  than  the  Roman,  with  which 
it  must  not  be  confused. 

Pesi'ah  (niTDB  =  "  pace  "):  The  pace  is  used  as 
a  measure  of  length  in  the  Talmud  ('Er.  42b),  and 
its  value  is  defined  as  one  ell  (56.018658  cm. ). 

Ris  (on  =  "stadium  "):  The  Mishnah  uses  the 
term  "tis"  to  indicate  distance,  and  defines  its 
length  as  ^  mile.  The  Talmud  (B.  M.  33a)  also 
states  that  its  length  was  ^  n»lc,  «>r  266|  ells. 
According  to  Frankel  (in  "  Monatssehrift,"  1856. 
p.  383),  the  term  "ris"  is  Persian,  as  is  also  the 
term  nont  ("  parasang  "),  used  in  the  Talmud  as  a 
measure  of  length  (comp.  Tos.  B.  B.  28a.  *.r.  n^s 
and  defined  as  equal  to  four  miles,  or  8.000  ells  (Pes. 
93b-94a). 

Day's  Journey  (DV  pi) :  The  Talmud  defines 
a  day's  journey  for  a  man  of  medium  gait  as  ten 
parasangs,  or  80,000  ells. 

Measurements  of  fields  are  generally  indicated  in 
the  Talmud  by  the  amount  of  seed  sown  in  them. 
The  term  flKD  JV3.  for  example,  indicates  a  field  in 

which  one  se'ah  can  be  sown ;  the  term 
Superficial  DTIKD  n'3.  one  which  requires  two 
Measures,   se'aim.    The  latter  space  is  defined  in 

the  Talmud  (  Er  28b)  as  equal  to  5,000 
Hebrew  square  ells,  or  to  15,690,445.095  sq.  cm.,  and 
this  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  determination  of 
other  superficial  measures  given  in  the  Talmud. 

The  Talmud  mentions  separate  systems  of  solid 
measures  fordryand  for  liquid  substances,  although 
some  units  were  used  for  both.  The  Mishnah  states 
that  the  measures  were  enlarged  at  some  time  or 
other.  In  addition  to  the  Biblical  measure,  which 
is  called  "desert  measure"  (maiO  TO)  in  Tal- 

mudic  sources,  the  Mishnah  (Men.  vii. 
Solid       1)  mentions  a  "Jerusalem  measure" 
Measures.  (JVD^BTV  mo),  which  was  equal  to 

1 1  ''desert  measures,"  and  also  alludes 
('Er.  82a)  to  a  "Sepphoric  measure"  (nniDV  fTTOX 
which  was  equal  to  1J  "Jerusalem  measures."  One 
se'ah  "desert  measure"  was  therefore  equal  to  jj 
se'ah  "Sepphoric  measure,"  and  one  se'ah  "Jerusa- 
lem measure"  equaled  1 8  M'sh  "  Sepphoric  measure." 
With  regard  to  the  names  of  the  units,  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  hollow  vessels  used  as  measures  also 
served  as  ordinary  utensils;  and  the  name  of  the 
vessel  likewise  designated  the  measure.  The  Biblical 
log  is  defined  by  the  Talmud  (Pes.  109a)  as  equal  to 
thi'  KnDp(=  Greek  (iarr/c),  and  \vt\s  therefore  equiv- 
alent to  549.88H184  cu.  cm.  (comp.  Ziickermann.  /.  t. 
pp.  6-10);  this  aids  in  the  evaluation  of  several  other 
Talmudic  measures. 

Bezah  (mT3  =  "egg  ") :  The  egg  is  often  used  in 
the  Talmud  as  a  standard  of  measurement ;  and  in 
the  Mishnah  (Kelim  xvii.  6)  a  method  is  given  by 
which  to  determine  its  size.  The  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud (Ter.  43c)  defines  the  egg  as  equal  to  5'f  cab; 
and  the  same  value  may  be  deduced  from  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  ('Er.  83a),  where  a  Be 'ah  is  described 
as  the  equivalent  of  six  cabs,  or  144  eggs.  Inas- 
much as  a  cab  was  equal  to  four  logs,  it  follows  t  hat 
an  egg  equaled  J  loir,  or  91 .565223  cu.  cm.  The  ex- 
pression nipniC  O'Va  ("laughing  eggs")  occurs 
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as  a  term  for  eggs  of  larger  size  ('Er.  83a).  although 
the  difference  between  Uiese  and  ordinary  eggs  is 
not  stated. 

Cab  (ap;  Greek,  The  cab  is  often  men- 

tioned as  a  measure  in  Talmudic  sources  (Kil.  ii.  1 ; 
Ket.  v.  8;  Naz.  52b;  Sotah  8b  et  panto),  ami  its 
halves,  quarters,  and  eighths  are  frequently  recorded 
(comp.  RaSHBaM  on  B.  B.  89b.  *.r,  pin).  The  size 
of  the  cab  is  given  in  tlie  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Ter. 
47b),  where  it  is  said  that  a  He 'ah  isequal  to  twenty- 
four  logs.  Since  a  se'ah  is  equal  to  six  cabs,  a  cab 
is  equivalent  to  four  logs,  or  2,107.406688  cu.  cm. 
The  Talmud  (Pes.  48a)  records  also  a  large  cab,  con- 
taining 1;  "Sepphoric  cabs,"  and  a  "Nehardean 
cab  "  is  likewise  mentioned  (Ket.  54a),  although  no 
indication  of  its  size  is  given.  The  expression  "  ter- 
kab"  (artflS  Greek,  Iptaa0*s"tlintf  cabs")  also 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Talmud  (Hag.  23b;  Ta'an. 
10a;  Git.  80a:  et  pustim). 

Kapiza  (ttrcp)  :  A  small  vessel  often  used  as  a 
measure  and  mentioned  in  several  Talmudic  pas- 
sages (Shab.  10b;  Pes.  4«b;  Git.  70a;  et  ptutim). 
That  the  kapiza  was  smaller  than  the  cab  is  clear 
both  from  Hul.  25a  and  from  Shab.  108a,  as  well  as 
from  the  discussion  in  B.  B.  90b.  The  commentaries 
disagree  as  to  its  size,  one  defining  it  as  a  quarter, 
and  another  as  three-quarters,  of  a  cab.  while  in  one 
passage  in  Mcnahot  (78a)  Rashi  makes  it  equivalent 
to  |  cab.  In  that  case  it  would  be  identical  with  the 
Persian  "kawiz"  (Greek,  nairifiri),  which  was  equal 
to  a  choenix  =  2  xestes  =  2  logs  =  *  cab.  The  Tal- 
mud relates  that  a  new  measure  which  contained 
three  kapizot  was  introduced  by  R.  Papa  b,  Samuel 
into  Palonya,  where  it  was  called  KBO  JT1  C  Papa's 
secret";  B.  B.  90b). 

Se'ah  (HUD  ,  Greek,  aarmi)  :  The  Biblical  se'ah  re 
curs  as  a  measure  in  the  Mishnah,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears (Parah  i.  1 ;  Ter.  iv.  7;  Men.  vii.  1)  that  it  was 
equal  to  six  cabs,  or  13,184.44  cu.  cm.  Another 
se'ah,  which  was  used  in  Arbela  and  called  an  M  Arbc- 
lian  se'ah  "  (n^31K  DKD).  is  mentioned  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud  (Pe'ah  2<>a;  Sotah  17b).  although  no 
comparison  is  drawn  between  it  and  the  ordinary 
se'ah. 

Modius  (KniD):  A  measure  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud,  although  its  value  is  not  designated  (Git 
57a;  Yer.  Shab.  18c;  Pes.  30a).  In  one  passage, 
however  ('Er.  83a).  the  term  is  taken  as  a  synonym 
of  "se'ah  "  (comp.  Zuckermann.  I.e.  pp.  40-41). 

Turaan  (pin  =  "un  eighth  "):  Mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  as  a  dry  measure  (B.  B.  89b),  its  value  being 
defined  as  one-eighth  of  a  cab. 

'Ukla  (iCOiy):  A  dry  measure  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud,  its  value  being  given  by  RaSHBaM  as  3^ 
cab  —  \  lug.  According  to  another  interpretation, 
the  'ukla  was  equal  to  ^,  cab,  or  \  log,  as  stated  bv 
Rashi  (Er.  29a,  *.r.  -  Ukla").  The  first  interpreta- 
tion, however,  is  the  correct  one;  and  an  'ukla  was 
therefore  equal  to  {  log  —  109.8743  cu.  cm.  (comp. 
Zuckermann,  La  p.  42). 

Ephah  (riD'K) :  The  Biblical  ephah  is  mentioned 
in  the  Mishnah  (  Men.  vii.  1),  where  its  value  is  de- 
fined as  three  se'aim. 

Cor  (113)  :  The  Biblical  cor  is  defined  in  the  Tal- 
mud (B.  B.  86b,  105a;  comp.  Men.  77a)  as  equal  to 
thirty  se'aim. 


Letek  ("\rh) :  Although  the  letek  is  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  as  a  measure,  no  value  is  assigned  it 
From  examples  given  in  the  Mishnah  (Sheb.  vi.  3) 
and  in  the  Talmud  (Sheb.  48a:  B.  M.  80u.  b).  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  it  was  equal  to  \  cor  =  15 
se'aim  (comp.  Ilos  iii.  2  in  the  Greek  versions). 

Pesikta  (in3DD;  Greek,  <-tt*rw) :  A  measure  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishnah  (Tamid  v.  5)  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  letek. 

Ardaba  (3VIN,  311K)  =  Among  its  measures  the 
Talmud  alludes  to  the  311K-  which  is  the  3f»K  <'f 
the  Shulbau  'Aruk,  and  consequently  the  aiiiulm 
used  by  the  Egyptians  and  Persians  (or  Medea). 
The  context  in  the  Talmudic  passage  (B.  M.  80b) 
does  not  show  which  ardaba  was  equivalent  to  the 
3VTK  there  mentioned,  but  it  is  at  least  clear  that 
the  latter  was  not  the  ancient  Egyptian  measure 
(comp.  Zuckermann.  I.e.  pp.  46-47). 

pme?  (fop)  or  Kuna  [  sr: ) :  In  the  Talmud 
the  handful  is  often  mentioned  as  a  measure,  espe- 
cially for  medical  purposes.  The  term  varies,  how- 
ever, in  the  different  passages.  In  Shab.  110b,  "Er. 
29b.  and  Git-  69b-70a  it  is  called  "buna."  but  in 
Gi(.  69a,  Ket.  99b,  and  'Ar.  21b.  "kuna."  The  hol- 
low form  of  the  hand  was  called  "kuna,"  from  p 
(=  "  basin  "),  and  this  term  designated  the  quantity 
which  one  could  hold  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  The 
komez  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Lev.  ii.  2.  v.  12)  con- 
notes, according  to  the  Talmud,  the  quantity  one 
can  grasp  between  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the 
three  middle  fingers.  ' 

Oeriwa  (KV1J) :  A  weight  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud  as  a  measure  for  solids  ('Er.  29b; 
Pes.  32a:  Ned.  50b;  B.  K.  96a:  et  patrim).  but  with- 
out anv  indication  of  its  value.  A  single  passage, 
however  (  Er.  14b).  states  that  2,000  baths,  which 
were  equal  to  6,000  se'aim,  were  equivalent  to  6.000 
geriwot.  It  would  follow,  therefore,  that  a  geriwa 
was  identical  with  a  se'ah. 

Gerib  (3'IJ) :  This  measure,  which  in  name  re- 
sembles the  geriwa,  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
(Git-  69b)  ns  a  measure  for  solids  (comp.  Rashi  tid 
loe.,  where  he  identifies  it  with  the  geriwa).  A  cask 
or  a  jar  serving  as  a  large  measure  for  fluids  also  was 
called  "'gerib"  (Shah.  13b),  and  the  Mishnah  (Ter. 
x.  8)  mentions  a  313  C'garab")  containing  two 
so'nim. 

Besides  the  log,  the  Talmud  mentions  also  half- 
logs  ami  quarter-logs,  as  well  as  eighths,  sixteenths, 
and  sixty-fourths  of  a  log.  The  quarter-log  was 
often  called  simply  "quarter"  ("rebi'it";  comp. 

RaSHBaM  OH  B.  B.  89b),  and  was  like. 
Liquid      wise  designated  by  the  term  poiCO 
Measures,   (Tiraprror,  Yer.  Pea.  37c,  where  "tc- 
(ar(on  "  or  "renin'"  must  be  under- 
stood: comp.  Zuckermann.  I.e.  pp.  48-49). 

Antel  6o:K;  Greek,  .irr/^f):  A  measure  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  containing 
|  log  (II.  B.  58b).  Hul.  107a  alludes  to  a  "natla" 
(=antel),  which  had  the  same  capacity.  "Antcl" 
is  the  name  of  a  utensil,  which  was  also  used  as  a 
measure. 

Ambiga  (pajK,  or  KJ3:):  In  the  Talmud 

the  anpak  and  anbag  are  compared  with  the  antel 
(B.  B.  58b).  whence  It  may  be  inferred  that,  like  it, 
they  were  equivalent  to  i  log. 
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Tamnita  (Kjvjon  =  "elglitk"):  In  the  Talmud 
<Puh.  109a)  H.  Johanan  mentions  the  nlil  "eighth" 
of  Tiberias,  which  was  about  ;  lug  larger  than  the 
new  "eighth";  and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Pes. 
37c)  likewise  allude*  to  an  old  "eighth"  of  Sop- 
phoris.  which  was. equal  to  half  the  "eighth"  of 
Tiberias. 

Kor^ab  (3011p) :  A  small  measure  mentioned  in 
the  Mishnah  and  in  the  Talmud  (Men.  XII.  4:  Mik. 
Hi.  I;  It.  H.  I84i :  B.  B.  90a).  its  capacity  being  tie- 
lined  as  s»,  log  (Toscf.,  B.  B.  v.  10). 

Xutft  (TVD1P)  and  Zir  (Vt):  In  the  Sifra,  Kul- 
dushiu.  a  large  measure  is  mentioned  underthe  name 
of  *rT.  while  a  smaller  one  is  designated  as  JVOIp 
The  Romans  had  a  large  oblong  cask,  called  "scria," 
which  they  used  for  wine  and  oil :  while  a  small  tub 
for  the  same  purpose  was  termed  "guttua."  Both 
these  vessels  are  mentioned  in  the  Sifra  as  equiva- 
lents  or  the  Biblical  "  mesurah." 

Kaisa  (ND"p) :  A  measure  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud (Ber.  44b).  I  hough  without  any  indication  of 
its  value.  According  to  Hashi  ad  loc.,  it  was  the 
equivalent  of  a  log. 

Hemina  («ron  :  Greek,  vfni'a):  A  measure  men- 
tioned in  Targnm  Sheni  to  Esther  i.  8.  It  was  prob- 
ably Identical  with  the  Homau  "  tormina."  which  was 
used  for  both  liquids  and  solids  (romp.  Boeckh.  I.e. 
pp.  201,208). 

Metarta  (WIIOO;  Greek,  (UTpqrfc):  A  measure 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  ('Ah.  Zarah  10b),  and  cor- 
responding to  the  Attic  metretcs  =  72  xestes.  Al- 
though the  metreies  is  a  liquid  measure,  the  metarta 
is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (<".<■.)  as  lieing  used  for 
dry  substances,  no  strict  distinction  being  drawn  be- 
tween dry  and  liquid  measures. 

Barzina  (NJTO):  Mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
(Shah.  109b)  us  a  small  measure,  no  value  being  in- 
dicated. The  Shulhan  'Aruk  (at.)  regards  it  as 
equal  to  ,i,  log. 

Kuza(Kn3:  Greek,  joec):  A  measure  mentioned 
both  in  the  Mishnah  (Tamid  iii.  0)  and  in  the  Talmud 
(Sbab.  33b;  B.  M.  40a;  B.  B.  90b).  and  probably 
equal  to  the  Attic  \ni<-  The  Talmud  records  an- 
other kuza.  which  was  introduced  by  R.  Ashi  in 
Huza,  and  was  equivalent  to  J  log  (Hul.  107a). 
There  were  accordingly  two  kuzot,  one  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  *m"f  =«  xestes  -..  3,296.11  on.  cm.,  and 
the  other  equal  to  i  log  =  i  xestes  =  137.337917 
CU.  cm. 


¥e«u»taban  (poDIDP:  Greek,  f«mW):  A  nteas 
ure  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (B.  M.  10c). 
the  context  indicating  that  it  was  of  small  size.  Its 
name  is  probably  a  diminutive  of  i'fTt/c. 

Tarwad  ("inn) :  A  measure  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  Talmud,  its  size  being  indicated  iu  Naz 
AOb.  According  to  one  opinion  it  was  the  equivalent 
of  a  heaping  handful,  while  aceordiug  to  another  it 
equaled  an  ordinary  handful. 

Shorgaah  (C0"lt?):  A  measure  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (  Er.  29b).  According  to  the  'Aruk  it  was 
well  known  in  Pumbedita. 

Kizba  (sor3) :  A  measure  mentioned  in  the  Tal 
mud  (Men.  69b),  and,  according  to  Hashi  (ad  /'*•.) 
and  the  Shulhan  'Aruk(«.  r.).  equal  to  a  handbreadtli. 

In  addition  to  the  units  enumerated  in  thisarticle. 
the  Talmud  employs  several  indefinite  measures, 
such  as  the  sizes  of  various  fruits  (olives,  pomegran 
atcs.  and  the  like),  to  indicate  certain  quantities. 

The  foregoing  tables  sum  up  the  results  reached 
in  the  pn-Beut  investigation. 

Bini.KHiRAPHY :  B.  Zurkprmnnn.  I'eher  TnlmiultDfhf  Gt- 
irirhtt  uud  Mllmni.  HmMui.  lsiS;  idem.  Lku>  Jlhiim  >.. 
Miui**u*"m  tout  .sYJne  lUiirhuiwrn  turn  Uiirehi»elien 
umt  IMmixchrn.  In  Hrrtiaurr  Jahrrtlxricht.lb.  ItWT:  Srhef- 
tel.  -Urtk  MUtln,  Benlychcv.  ItMi. 
J  J.  Z.  L. 

WEIL,  ADOLF:  German  physician:  born  at 
Heidelberg  Feb.  7,  1N48.  Educated  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Heidelberg.  Berlin,  and  Vienna  (M.I).  1871). 
he  settled  in  Heidelberg,  where,  in  1872.  he  became 
privat-doccnt  in  special  pathology  and  therapy,  and 
in  1S76  assistant  professor  of  sy  philology.  In  1N86 
he  was  called  to  Dorpat  as  professor  of  special 
pathology  and  therapy,  from  which  position  he  re- 
signed the  following  year  on  account  of  sickness. 
Since  1X93  he  has  practised  in  Wiesbaden. 

In  1886  be  published  in  "Dorpater  Arehiv  fnr 
Elinlnclie  MedUin."  vol.  xxxix.,  the  essay  "Ceber 
elne  Eigcnthumlichc  mit  Milztunior.  Icterus  und 
Nephritis  Einhergehende  Acute  Infectionskrank- 
heit."  treating  of  a  disease  which  has  since  become 
known  as  Weil's  disease. 

Among  his  works  the  following  may  be  men 
Honed;  "Die  Auscultation  derArterien  uud  Venen" 
(Leipsie,  1875);  " Handbuch  und  Atlas  der  Topo- 
graphischen  Percussion"  (li.  1877,  2d  ed.  1880); 
"Zur  Lchre  vom  Pneumothorax"  (ib.  1882);  "Zur 
Pathologic  und  Thernpie  des  Typhus  Abdnminalis 
mit   Besonderer   BorDcksiehtigung  der  Retidivc, 
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So  w  ie  der  Hcnnlcn  und  Abortiven  Formen  "  (ib. 
W&'>).  He  furthermore  contributed  to  Vlrchow's 
u  Archiv"  (1884)  the  article  "Ueber  die  Hereditare 
Form  des  Diabetes  Insipidus"  and  to  Gerbardt's 
"Handbueh  der  Kinderkrankhciteu "  an 
-  Die  Krnukheltcn  der  Broncbicu 


BlIILIOGRAriir  :  I'wi. 


LtxUcan. 

F.  T.  II 


UuitUiv  Weil. 


WEIL,  OU8TAV:  German  Orientalist;  born  in 
Sulzburg,  Baden,  April  25.  1*08;  died  at  Freiburg 
im-Breisgau  Aug.  29.  18*9.    Being  destined  for  the 
rabbinate,  he  whs  taught  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Ger- 
man and  French;  and  he  received  instruction  in 

Latin  from  the  minister 
of  his  native  town.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he 
went  to  Metz.  where  his 
grandfather  was  rabbi, 
to  study  the  Talmud. 
For  this,  however,  lie 
developed  very  little 
taste,  und  he  abandoned 
his  original  intention  of 
entering  upon  n  theo- 
logical career.  In  I82S 
he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg, 
devoting  himself  to  the 
study  of  philology  and 
history  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  studied  Arabic  under  U  morel  I.  Though  without 
means,  he  nevertheless  went  to  study  under  De 
Sacy  in  Paris  in  1880,  and  thence  followed  the 
French  military  expedition  to  Algiers,  acting  as 
correspondent  at  Algiers  for  the  Augsburger  "All 
gemeiue  Zeitung."  This  position  he  n-signed  in 
Jan.,  1881.  and  journeyed  to  Cairo,  where  he  was 
appoiuted  instructor  of  French  at  the  Egyptian 
Medical  School  of  Abu  Zabel.  He  utilized  the  op- 
portunity to  study  with  the  Arabic  philologists  Mo- 
hammed Ayyad  al-Tantawi  and  Ahmad  al-Tunsi. 
Here  also  he  acquired  Neo-Pcrsiau  and  Turkish, 
and.  save  for  a  short  interruption  occasioned  by  a 
visit  to  Europe,  lie  remained  in  Egypt  till  March. 
188ft. 

Weil  returned  to  Europe  by  way  of  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  remained  for  some  time  pursuing 
Turkish  studies.  In  Germany  he  sought  permission 
to  establish  himself  as  privat  docent  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg,  receiving  it,  however,  i  nly  after 
great  difficulties.  Well  had  attacked  Joseph  von 
Hammer- Purgstall  in  a  translation  of  Zamnkhshari's 
-Golden  Necklaces"  (Stuttgart,  1836),  and  the  fac- 
ulty of  Hcidcllierg,  being  unable  to  judge  the  mat' 
ter,  hesitated  to  appoint  him  docent  because  of 
Hammer-Purgstall's  high  reputation.  De  Shcj's 
recommendation  o|>ened  the  way  to  him.  which, 
however,  was  destined  to  remain  rough  and  rugged. 
He  gained  his  livelihood  as  assistant  librarian,  and 
was  appointed  librarian  in  1838.  which  position  he 
retained  till  1861 ;  in  that  year  he  became  professor. 

At  Stuttgart  in  183?  Weil  published  "Die  Poe- 
tiscbe  Llteratur  der  Araber."  and  later  issued  a 
translation  of  the  "Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  the 
first  complete  translation  from  the  original  text 


into  German  (4  vols.,  1837-41:  2d  ed.  1866;  4th 
ed.  1871-72),  which  was,  however,  spoiled  in  the 
process  of  publication.  Weil  purposed  td  give 
a  philologically  exact  version,  which  would  have 
been  highly  desirable  in  many  respects;  but  the 
Stuttgart  publisher  authorized  August  Lewald  to 
change  many  objectionable  passages,  and  thus 
made  of  it  a  popular  and  salable  work.  This  per 
version  caused  Weil  much  vexation.  Weil's  second 
great  work  was  "  Mohammed,  der  Prophet  "  (Stutt- 
gart. 1843),  a  life  of  Mohammed,  in  the  compilation 
of  which  he  was  the  first  to  go  Iwck  to  the  oldest 
accessible  sources  in  Europe.  It  was  not  in  his 
nature,  however,  to  attempt  a  psychological  recon- 
struction of  the  prophet's  character,  as  was  done 
later  by  Sprenger  and  Muir.  Washington  Irving 
in  his  "  Life  of  Mohammed  "  used  Weil's  work  as  a 
source  of  information,  and  acknowledged  his  in- 
debtedness to  that  author. 

While  pursuing  these  studies. Weil  published  his 
" Historisch  Kritische  Einleitung  in  den  Koran" 
(Bielefeld  and  Lcipsic.  1844  and  1878)  as  a  supple- 
ment to  I'llman's  translation  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
translation  of  one  of  the  original  sources  of  the  biog- 
raphy of  Mohammed,  "Leben  Mohammed's  nach 
Muhammcd  ilm  Ishak,  Bcnrheitct  von  Abd  el-Malik 
ibn  Hischam  "  (Stuttgart,  2  vols..  1864).  Three  ad 
ditional  essays  remain  to  be  mentioned:  one  on  Mo- 
hammed'sepilepsy("  Journal  Asiatique,"  July,  1842); 
the  second  an  investigation  of  a  "Supposed  Lie  of 
Mohammed  "  (ib.  May.  1849);  and  the  third  a  discus 
sion  of  the  question  whether  Mohammed  could  read 
and  write  ("  Proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Orien- 
talist* at  Florence,"  i.  857).  To  these  must  Ik-  added 
"Biblische  Legeuden  der  Mohammedaner  "  (Frank- 
fort. 1845),  in  which  Weil  proves  the  influence  of  the 
rabbinic  legends  upon  the  religion  of  Islam. 

The  most  comprehensive  work  of  Well  Is  his  "Ge- 
schichte der Chali fen  "  (5  vols..  Heidelberg  and  Stutt- 
gart, 1*46  51).  which  is  virtually  an  elaboration  of 
the  original  works  of  Mohammedan  historians,  whom 
he  in  large  part  studied  from  manuscripts:  it  treats 
also  of  the  Egyptian  and  Spanish  califntes.  This 
was  followed  by  the  "Geschichte  der  Islamischen 
Volker  von  Jloiiammed  bis  zur  Zeit  des  Sultans 
Selim"  (Stuttgart.  1866),  an  Introduction  to  the 
medieval  history  of  the  Orient.  After  1866  Weil 
confined  his  literary  activity  to  the  publication  of 
reviews  in  the  "  Heidelberger  Jahrbncher  "  and  in  the 
"Jenaische  Litteratur-Zeitung."  In  later  years  he 
received  honors  from  various  states,  including  Baden 
and  Prussia.  Owing  to  continued  illness  he  was 
pensioned  in  1888. 

Weil's  collection  of  Arabic  manuscripts  was  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Heidcllierg  by  his 
children. 

Bibliography  :  Von  Wewh.  TtniHnrhe  BUtgmuhirn,  Iv.  •ISS- 
40S,  l-arbruhe,  lHt»1  ;  Alttf  intint  I>rut*rhr  BUwavhtr.  x\i. 
4SJMSK.  |j.)pHic,  1SHB;  BrneMMMM  KonetrMtUint-Lrrikon; 
Mr \tt  r*  Kon vr>-mt  i.ro*. Urik»n . 

8.  E.  O.  A.  M 

WEIL,  HENRI:  Philologist;  born  at  Frank- 
fort-on  the- Main  Aug.  26,  1818;  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Leipsic.  He  went  to 
France,  and  continued  his  studies  at  Paris,  gradua- 
ting as  "docteur  cs  lettres"  in  1845,  and  becoming 
"agr.'ge"in  1848.    Appointed  professor  of  ancient 
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literature  at  tbc  University  i>f  Rcsancon,  bo  was  iu 
1872  elected  dean  of  the  faculty.  In  1876  he  was 
called  to  Paris  to  rill  a  vacancy  as  instructor  in  the 
normal  high  school  and  to  assume  charge  of  the 

Ecole  Pratique  des 
Hautes  Etudes,  both 
of  which  positions  he 
resigned  in  1891.  In 
1866  lie  was  elected 
corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Academic 
des  Inscriptions  it 
Belles-lettres,  be- 
coming  full  member 
in  1882  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Dulaurier.  In 
1887  he  received  the 
cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

Weil  has  edited 
the  poems  of  vKschy- 
liis,  eight  tragedies  of 
Euripides,  ami  the 
orations  of  Demos- 
thenes. Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned:  "  De 
I'Ordrc  des  Mots  dans  les  I^ingues  Anciennes  Com- 
panies aux  Ijingues  Modernes  "  (Paris,  1844;  8d  ed. 
1879);  "  De  Tragfcdiarum  Gnrcarum  cum  Hebus 
PublicisConjunctione  "  (with  L.  Beuloew,  Paris  and 
Berlin.  1H45);  "Theorie  Generate  de  I'Acccntuation 
Latinc"'  (ib.  1855);  and  "Etudes  sur  le  Dramc  An- 
tique" [ib.  1897). 


BlBLIOIiRAI'lir  : 

eycloprillc. 

s. 


.  Dirt.  HaL  I.  142;  1m  tiramh  En- 
F.  T.  H. 


JACOB:  German  rabbi  and  Talmudist; 
flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Of  his  life  no  details  are  known,  but,  accord 
ing  to  Grill/.,  he  died  before  1456.  He  was  one  of 
the  foremost  pupilsof  Jacob  Molln  (MaHaRIL).  who 
ordained  hint  in  the  rabbinate,  aud  authorized  him 
to  officiate  in  Nuremberg.  Weil,  however,  did  not 
avail  himself  of  this  permission  lest  he  should  offend 
an  older  scholar,  Solomon  Cohen,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed rabbi  of  that  city  long  before. 

Weil  was  later  called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Erfurt ; 
and  congregations  far  and  near,  recogniziug  him  as 
an  authority,  addressed  their  problems  to  him.  He 
approved  of  the  pilpulistic  method  only  as  an  aid 
to  study,  but  rendered  legal  decisions  purely  on  the 
basis  of  logic  (Responsa,  No.  144). 

Weil  was  especially  severe  on  contemporary 
rabbis  who  regarded  themselves  as  having  peculiar 
privileges  irnnscendmir  the  rights  of  the  laity,  de- 
claring iu  a  responsum  (No.  11:5)  that  no  rabbis  of 
his  time  had  any  such  prerogatives,  and  that,  more- 
over, no  man  could  be  regarded  as  a  scholar  (Tai.- 
mii)  i I  a k  a M )  in  the  Talmudic  sense.  Of  Weil's 
works  only  a  collection  of  opinions  and  decisions. 
-She  elot  u  Teshubot"  (Venice.  1549),  has  been  pre- 
served. To  this  work  was  added  an  appendix  enti- 
tled "Shchipit  u-Bcdikot,"  containing  regulations 
for  slaughtering  and  for  the  examination  of  slaugh- 
tered cattle.  These  rules  have  been  regarded  as  au- 
thoritative by  later  rabbis,  have  run  through  seventy- 


one  editions,  and  have  been  the  subjects  of  various 
commentaries  and  additions 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Stelnnrhnehler.  CM.  /locW.  eol*.  1258-1285; 
Benjoeub,  (tfar  ha-tirfarim.  No.  ML  p.  558 ;  No.  385.  p.  570 : 
Kuenn.  Krnttrt  Yinrael ;  Michael.  f>r  ha-llayyim.  No.  1081 : 
Uritz,  Oc»rh.  vltl.  30»  ft  *q„  313  ft  ttq. 

E.  ft  J.  Z.  L. 


■,  JACOB  :  German  educationist  and  wri- 
ter; born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  1792;  died  there 
Nov.  IN.  1864.  His  first  work  was  "Fragmcntc  aus 
Talmud  und  Rabbinen,"  Frankfort-on-the-Main  (sec- 
ond edition  of  part  i.  appeared  in  1809.  of  part  Ii 
in  1811).  He  was  an  instructor  at  the  Jewish  school 
(Philanthropin)  of  Frankfort,  and  from  1818  until 
1845  he  conducted  an  educational  institute. 

In  an  address  which  he  delivered,  Oct  18,  1816, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  school,  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  new  era  would  bring  the  emancipation  of 
his  coreligionists.  He  had,  however,  to  defend  the 
Jews  against  the  attacks  of  RUhs  and  Fries,  and 
refuted  them  in  his  pamphlet  "  Bemerkungen  zu 
den  Schriften  dcr  Herren  I*rofessoren  Rubs  und 
Fries  ubcr  die  Juden  und  Dereu  Anspruchc  auf  das 
Deutsche  Burgerrecht"  (Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
1816).  Well  was  one  of  the  founders  (1823)  and 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  lioard  of  the  Verein 
zur  Beforderung  der  Handwerkc  Untcr  den  Juden. 

Various  articles  and  numerous  addresses  on  polit- 
ical, religious,  and  historical  subjects  written  by  him 
a  ppeared  in  t  he  Fran  k  fort  dai  1  y  press.  I  le  su  pported 
Gabriel  Riesser  enthusiastically,  and  wrote  his  biog- 
raphy in  Dnller's  "  Manner  des  Volks"  (vol.  ii.).  In 
addition  Weil  was  the  author  of  the  following:  "  Das- 
Jiinire  Dcutschland  und  die  Juden  "  (Frankfort-on- 
the  Main,  1886),  refuting  the  accusation  that  most 
of  the  young  writers  who  agitated  Germany  were  of 
the  Jewish  race;  "  Die  Erste  Rammer  und  die  Juden 
in  Sachsen "  (Hnnati,  1887);  "Ueber  die  Idee  des 
Christlichen  Staats,''  in  Karl  Weil's  "Konstitntio- 
nelle  JahrbQcher"  (i.  821  et  »rq.,  Stuttgart.  1848). 
Other  essays  written  hy  him  iu  this  periodical  were: 
"  Debet  die  Verbindung  desStaatesmit  der  Kirchc 
"  Lamartine.  Ober  Kommunismus  und  Sozialismus  " ; 
"Gervinus,  die  Dcutschkatholiken  und  die  Glau- 
bensfrciheit  ";  "  Uebcrdic  Stcllung  der  Konstitutio- 
uellen  Fllrsteu  im  Staate."  Against  the  reactionary 
movement  in  Prussia  Weil  wrote  "  Wagener,  Stahl, 
die  Juden  und  die  Protestantischen  Dissidcnten,"  in 
Stein's  "  Israclitischcr  Volkslehrer  *  (1857,  pp.  209  tt 
*r</. ;  also  printed  separately,  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1857).  Weil  devoted  himself  to  historic  studies,  and 
contributed  a  number  of  articles  and  essays  to  the 
"  Magazin  fur  die  Literatur  des  Auslandes"  (1848- 
lM4fi)  and  to  the  ~  Blatter  fur  Literarische  Unterhalt- 
ung  "  (1850.  1851.  1854).  His  last  production.  -  Die 
Allen  Prophctcn  und  Schriftgelehrten  und  das 
Lebcn  Jesu  von  David  Strauss,"  criticized  Strauss 
for  liis  prejudices  against.  Judaism. 

A  son  of  Jacob  Weil.  Henri  Weil,  is  professor  at 
the  University  of  Besancon. 

Bibliography  :  Arhmrn,  11.  33  ft  ntq.\  OrAtz,  (larh.  XI.  3M; 
Just,  .Vtiif  re  <}r*ehicl\tf.  I.  57. 

s.  S.  Man. 

WEIL,  KARL :  Austrian  phvsician :  born  at 
Altsattcl,  Bohemia,  March  19.  1844.  He  studied 
medicine  at  the  universities  of  Prague  and  Vienna 
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<M  I)  1867).   From  1871  until  1873  lie  was  assistant 
at  the  surgical  hospital  of  Vicuna  University,  and 
from  1873  to  1879  at  the  Prague  (ierman  university 
In  1877  he  became  privat  docent.  and  in  1879  assist 
ant  professor,  of  surgery  at  the  latter  university. 

Weil  is  the  author  of  "  Beitrage  astir  Kenntniss 
des  Genu  Valgum  "  (1879)  and  of  "  Untersnrhungen 
tllier die  SchilddrOsc  "  ( 1889).  For  Masehka's  "  Hand 
hitch  der  Gcrichtliehen  Mediziu  "  he  wrote  "Beur- 
theilung  der  Verletzung  und  Narbcn." 

Biblioohapiiy  :  Pavel.  Biiwaphuiehe*  Ltjik<ni. 
s  F.  T.  II. 

WEIL,  KARL,  RITTER  VON:  Austrian 
journalist;  born  in  Wurttemberg.  Germany;  died 
at  Vienna  Jan.  7,  1878.  He  studied  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg  (LL.D.  l*-27).  and  afterward 
joined  the  staff  of  the  "  Allgemeine  Zeitung,"  then 
published  in  Augsburg,  now  in  Munich ;  from  18.10 
to  1832  he  was  Its  l*Hii»  correspondent.  In  1882  he 
became  editor  of  the  "  WOrttembergische  Zeitung" 
in  Stuttgart,  holding  that  position  until  1848,  when 
he  went  to  Berlin  as  associate  editor  of  the  *  Consti 
tutionelle  Zeitung."  During  the  following  two  years 
he  raided  in  Stuttgart;  and  in  1831  he  removed  to 
Vienna,  entering,  as  a  journalist,  the  services  of  the 
Austrian  government.  In  1873  he  was  retired  with 
the  title  of  "  Ministerial-Rath." 

Weil  look  an  active  interest  in  Jewish  affairs,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Israe- 
litisehe  Allianz  from  its  foundation. 

BiHt.HMiRAPltV  :  -tUy.  Zril.  dm  Jud.  187S,  pp.  S7-W. 
*.  F.  T.  H. 

WEIL,  NETHANEEL  :  Rabbi  and  Talmudist ; 
born  at  Stuhliugen  in  1687;  died  at  Kosladt  May  7. 
1769;  son  of  Naphtali  Hirsch  Well.  His  mother  took 
him  to  KOrth  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  soon 
afterward  to  Prague,  where  his  father's  brother, 
Lippman  Weil,  adopted  him.  Although  so  young, 
Nelhaneel  was  granted  permission  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  R.  Ahraluuu  Brod,  head  of  the  yeshibah 
of  Prague;  and  he  soon  won  the  favor  of  his  teacher 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  latter  proffered  him  the  hand 
of  his  niece,  Vogele.  The  wedding  was  celebrated 
in  1708;  and  when  R.  Abraham  was  calliil  to  the  rab- 
binate of  Maycnce,  his  sun-in  law  accompanied  him 
thither,  remaining  there  until  1713,  when  lie  returned 
to  Prague.  Here  he  occupied  himself  with  Talniud- 
ic  studies  and  with  teaching,  his  pupils  being  num- 
bered by  thousands.  His  only  source  of  income  was 
the  scauty  salary  attached  to  his  position  as  assistant 
rabbi. 

Weil  remained  in  Prague  until  the  issue  of  the 
edict  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Dec.  18,  1744,  ordering  the 
expulsion  of  all  Jews  from  Bohemia.  This  proved 
to  be  the  means  of  releasing  Nethaneel  from  a  bur- 
densome existence;  for  he  was  then  offered  the  rab- 
binate of  the  Black  Forest,  with  headquarters  in 
Muhringen.  He  assumed  office  in  1745.  and  held  it 
for  five  years,  writing  the  greater  part  of  his  com- 
mentary on  Ashcr  b.  Jehiel  during  that  time  In 
1750  he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Carlsrube;  and  there 
he  completed  the  commentary  in  the  spring  of  1754. 
It  was  published  at  Carlsrube  in  1755  under  the  title 
"Korban  Nctan'el,"  and  was  later  printed  together 


B1HI.IOORAPI1Y  :  PQnrt.  BIN.  Jiul.  III.  SOI; 
flrlt.  Mu*.  pp.  217.  776. 

E.  0. 


with  Asheri  in  editions  of  the  Talmud,  although  it 
embraces  only  the  orders  Mo'ed  and  Nashim. 

Nethaneel  officiated  in  Carlsrube  for  about  twenty 
years.  In  addition  to  the  "  Korban  Netan'cl."  which 
was  published  by  himself,  he  was  the  author  of  two 
works  published  posthumously  by  his  son  Simeon 
Hirsch  (1)  "Netib  Hayyim"  (FQrth.  1779),  contain- 
ing critical  notes  on  the  Shulban  Arnk,  Orali  Hay- 
yim, anil  its  commentaries,  the  "Ture  Zahab"  and 
"  Magen  Abraham  ";  and  "Torat  Netan'cl  "  trt.  1795). 
in  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  a  collection  of 
his  responsa,  and  the  second  consisting  of  halukie 
derashot  on  the  Pentateuch. 

L.  I.owenstHn.  UrUrflot  zur  Gt*rh.  dtr  Ju- 
•Maud,  II..  Frankfort-un-ilte-Maln.  Im8M;  stein- 

.  B<«u.  coi.  am.  rono.  am.  Jud.  iii.  an. 
k.  c.  J.  Z.  L. 

WEIL,  SIMEON  HIRSCH  :  German  scholar ; 
son  of  Nethaneel  WllL;  lived  in  Carlsrube  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  published  his  fathers- Netib 
Hayyim."  "Torat  Netan'el."  and  responsa,  atid 
wrote  "Sefcr  Eldad  ha-Dani "  (with  a  German  trans- 
lation; 1769). 

r.  Cat.  llehr. 
S.  O. 

WEIL,  TIAH  (JEDIDIAH )  :  German  rabbi: 
born  at  Prague  Oct.  2.  1721 ;  died  at  Carlsrube  Oct. 
10,  1805.  He  was  the  son  ol  Nelhaneel  Weil  and 
received  his  early  instruction  from  his  father.  In 
1744  he  married  Gitel.  daughter  of  Jacob  Eger,  a 
well  to  do  resident  of  Prague,  but  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  Prague  ordered  by  Maria  Theresa 
drove  him  to  Metz  iu  1745,  where  he  remained  until 
1748,  continuing  his  studies  under  Jonathan  Eybe- 
schUtz.  Returning  to  Prague,  he  lived  in  great 
difficulties  until,  in  1754,  he  became  rabbi  of  Wot- 
titz,  in  Bohemia.  In  1758  he  acuin  set  tied  in  Prague, 
which  he  left  in  1770  to  succeed  his  father  iu  the  rab- 
binate of  Carlsrube.  Of  his  works  only  a  commen 
tary  on  the  Passover  Haggadah  has  been  printed 
(Carlsrube,  1791,  published  anonymously).  Re 
sponsa  of  Ids  are  found  in  the  collection  of  Ezekiel 
Landau  and  in  his  father's  "  Netib  IJayyim  "  (FQrth, 
1779).  Numerous  novella*  and  homilies  are  pre 
served  in  manuscript.  His  will  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  genuine  piety  and  a  Indicver  in  the 
Cabala.  Among  his  descendants  there  were  several 
rabbis:  his  grandson  R.  Jacob  Wk.u.  was  the  au- 
thorof  a  compendium  of  Sabbath  laws  ("Torat  Shah- 
bat."  Carlsruhe,  1K39).  and  his  great-grandson  Ne- 
thaneel Weil  was  Klaus-rabbi  at  Carlsruhe  (May 
1,  1892). 


BlBLlooRArilT  :  I/iwi-rwlWn.  nrdrttgf  zur  Orivh.  drr  Jurten 
in  I'rutscMund,  vol.  II..  Frankfurt  un-tlie-Mul'i. 
E.  C.  1). 

WEILL,    ALEXANDRE     (ABRAHAM) : 

French  writer:  born  at  Schirhoffen.  Alsace.  May  10, 
1811;  died  at  Paris  Oct.  18,  1898;  Krandson  of  R. 
Abraham  Kellenneister.  He  wasdestined  by  his  par- 
ents for  a  rabbinical  career,  and  was  sent  to  Frank- 
fort to  pursue  Ids  preparatory  Talmudic  studies. 
At  the  same  time  he  studied  German,  French.  Eng 
lish,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  literature.  In  1837 
he  abandoned  his  rabbinical  studies,  and  left  Frank- 
fort for  Paris  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
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Heinnch  Heine  which  procured  him  speedy  admis- 
sion into  the  salons  and  journalistic  circlet  of  the 
French  capital.  He  became  a  contributor  to  the 
"Revue  du  Progres"  (edited  by  Louis  Blanc),  the 
"  Democratic  Pacinque,"  the  "  Presse,"  the  "  Gazette 
de  France,"  "L'Oplnion  Nationals,"  the  "Figaro," 
and  the  "Temps,"  to  various  journals  of  Frankfort, 
Stuttgart,  and  Hamburg,  and  to  the  "Archives 
Israelites,"  the  "  Univers  Israelite,"  etc.  The  publi 
cation  of  his  "  Histoiresde  Village"  (1847),  to  which 
Heine  wrote  a  preface,  and  of  his  "  L'Ami  Fritz" 
and  "La  Petite  Fadette"  marked  his  entrance  into 
the  tield  of  romance.  He  was  perhaps  the  first 
French  writer  to  conceive  the  Mm  of  depicting  vil- 
lage scenes  and  writing  rustic  idyls.  Among  his 
numerous  admirers  may  be  mentioned  Giacomo 
Meyerbeer  and  Victor  Hugo. 

Weill  was  a  born  polemic,  and  he  wrote  a  number 
of  brochures  on  some  of  the  leading  questions  of  the 
day;  among  these  may  be  mentioned:  "Republique 
et  Monarchic,"  1848;  "Lc  Genie  de  la  Monarchic," 
1849:  "Que  Deviendront  Nos  Filles?"  1868;  "Mes 
Huttiilles,"  1867;  and  "  Lettre  de  Vengeance  d'un 
Alsacien,"  1871.  In  the  "Corsaire"  of  March  2, 
1848,  he  addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  Hippolyte 
Carnot,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  father 
of  the  late  president  of  the  French  republic,  8adi 
Carnot.  lu  this  letter,  which  bore  the  heading  "  Une 
Revolution  i\  Fairo,"  he  strongly  urged  a  more  gen- 
eral instruction  in  foreign  languages  in  the  public 
schools. 

Weill  was  the  author  also  of  the  following  works: 
"Mes  Contemporains "  (1864;  2d  ed..  with  an  ap- 
IH-ndix,  1890):  "Dlx  Mois  de  Revolution,"  1868; 
"  La  Guerre  des  Paysans  ct  des  Anabaptistes,"  1874; 
"Ludovic  Boerne,"  1878;  "Souvenirs  Intimcs  de 
Henri  Heine,"  1888;  "  Histoire  Veridique  et  Vecue 
de  la  Revolution  de  1848."  1887;  "  Le  Centenaire  de 
1' Emancipation  des  Juifs,"  1888:  "Mes  Romans"; 
"  HOD  Theatre  " ;  "  Fables  et  Legcndes  d  Or  " ;  "  La 
martinc  et  Victor  Hugo  "  .  "  La  France  Catholique  " 
(in  reply  to  Dnimont's  "  La  France  Juive  ") ;  "Les 
Cinq  Livres  de  Molse"  (translated  from  Hebrew, 
and  supplied  with  etymological  notes);  "Molse,  le 
Talmud  et  1'Evangile";  "  La  Parole  Nouvelle": 
"  Hommes  Noirs,  Qui  Etes  VousY  " ;  "  L'Art  Est  one 
Religion";  "Lois  et  Mysteres  de  la  Creation": 
"  Etude  Comparative  de  la  LanRiie  Franeaise  avee 
l'Hcbreii.  le  Grec,  le  Latin.  I' Allcinand,  et  l'An 
glais";  "Rabbin  et  Noune.  Poesie  et  Realitc";  "  Le 
Nnuvel  IsaTe";  and  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  "Lea 
Granties  Juives"  (1882). 

BfHt.MMiRAPHY  :  Alexandre  Weill,  MnJruntMr.  IfWK;  Maurti-i' 
Btnrh,  AUTamtre  Weill.  Sa  Vie  et  Sc*  fKu.-ro.  WK. 

J.  Ka. 

WEILL,  ANSELME  :  French  physician  :  born 
at  Bischhcim.  Alsace,  Aug.  24.  1842.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  lyceum  of  Strasburg  and  the 
universities  at  Strashurg  anil  Paris.    Settling  in  the 

French  capital,  be  took  part.  as  assistant  surg  i 

attached  to  the  Ijiriboisierc  Hospital,  during  the 
defense  of  Paris  in  1*70-71.  From  1*71  to  l**74  he 
was  assistant  physician  at  the  Rothschild  Hospital, 
and  graduated  as  M  I),  in  1874,  He  became  chief 
physician  of  that,  institution  in  18*0;  in  the  same 


year  he  was  made  ■  Offlcier  d'Academie  " ;  and  in 
1894  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Weill  baa  published  many  essays,  especially  on 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

Bibliography  s  Curlnier.  Diet.  Nat.  ill. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

WEILL,  EMANUEL  :  French  rabbi ;  lycra  at 
Ensisheim,  Alsace,  Oct.  21.  1841;  educated  at  the 
bet  ha-mldrash  of  Colmar  and  the  Seminaire  Israe- 
lite de  France  in  Paris  (rabbi,  1861 ).  In  1865  he  was 
appointed  rabbi  at  Versailles,  and  in  1876  lie  was 
called  to  Paris  as  assistant  to  the  chief  rabbi  of  that 
city.  Since  1882  he  has  officiated  as  rabbi  of  the 
Portuguese  aynagogue  in  Rue  Buffault,  Paris.  Ho 
is  the  author  of  "  La  Femme  Juive  Selon  la  Bible  et 
le  Talmud"  (Paris;  2d  ed.  1881)  and  "Judah  Mac 
cabee  Suivl  de  Rabbi  Akiba  "  (ib.  1888). 

s.  F.  T  H. 

WEILL,  M  ATHIETJ  :  French  mathematician : 
born  at  Hagenau,  Alsace,  May  24, 1851 ;  educated  in 
the  lyceums  of  Burg  and  Strasburg,  at  the  Poly- 
technique  in  Paris,  and  at  the  military  school  in 
Fontaineblean.  He  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
of  artillery,  but  resigned  In  1877.  In  1881  he  be- 
came teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  College  Chaptal 
at  Paris,  and  in  1898  its  principal. 

Weill  has  published  several  essays  in  the  mathe- 
matical journals  of  his  country,  aud  is  tiic  author 
of  "  Cours  de  Geometric  Analytique  "  and  of  "Pre 
cisd"Arithmetique,  de  Geometric,  d"Algebre,  de  Tri- 
gonometric," in  four  volumes. 

Bibliography  :  Curlnier,  Diet.  A'ot.  111.  72. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

WEILL,  MICHEL  AAEON  :  French  rabbi ; 
born  at  Strasburg  July  19.  1814;  died  at  Paris  Jan. 
6,  1889.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Centrale 
Rabbinique  at  Metz,  where  he  received  the  rabbin- 
ical diploma,  and  at  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris.  After 
acting  as  a  professor  at  the  Ecole  Consistoriale  at 
Nancy,  Weill  was  in  1845  appointed  instructor  at 
Algiers,  where  he  became  the  first  French  chief 
rabbi  (1846-64).  His  earnest  efforts  to  inculcate 
French  civilization  in  the  Algerian  Jews  met,  how- 
ever, with  little  success,  and  he  retired  into  private 
life  until  1876,  when  he  accepted  the  rabbinate  of 
Toul.  Nine  years  later  he  resigned  this  office  and 
settled  in  Paris,  devoting  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits. 

Weill  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Le 
JudaTsme,  Ses  Dogmes  et  Sa  Mission  "  (Paris.  1866); 
"  Tlieodicee  "  (ib.  1867);  "  La  Revelation  "  (ib.  1868); 
"Provideuce  et  Remuneration"  (ib.  1869);  "La 
Morale  du  JudaTsme"  (2  vols..  16.  1875-771;  "La 
Parole  de  Dieu.  on  la  Chaire  Israelite  Ancienne  et 
Mode..H  "(,i.  1H80);  and"()raison  Funtbre  de  M. 
La/are  Isidor,  Grand  Rabbin  "  (ib.  1888). 

Weill'sson,  Georges  Weill  (bom at  Algiers  July 
6,  1865).  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Xormale  Superb 
cure,  ami  at  present  (1905)  occupies  Hie  chair  of  his- 
tory at  the  Lycie  Loiiis-le-Graml  of  Paris.  He  is 
the  author  of  "  Les  Theories  sur  le  Pouvoir  Royal 
en  France  Pendant  les  Gucrrrs  de  Religion"  (Paris. 
1892);  "Saint-Simon  et  Son  (Euvre"  (ib.  1894); 
"  L  EcoleSaint-Simonienne"(i'A.  1896);  "Histoiredu 

Parti  RepubUealnen  France,  1814-1870"  (ib.  1900); 
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"La  France  sous  la  Monarchic  Constitutionelle " (iA. 
1902);  and  "Hlstolre  du  Mouvcment  Social  en 
France,  1853-1902*'  (ib.  1904). 
b.  J.  Ka. 

WEILLER,  LAZARE  JEAN  :  French  manu- 
facturcr  and  author;  born  at  Schlettstadt,  Alsace, 
July  20,  1858;  educated  at  the  Lycee  Saint-Louis  of 
Paris  and  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Devoting 
himself  to  electric  metallurgy,  he  induced  the  French 
government  to  employ  the  various  copper  alloys 
which  render  the  long-distance  telephone  possible; 
and  in  1883  he  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legiou 
of  Honor  in  recognition  of  his  treatise  "  Conductcura 
Elcetriques."  In  1889  he  was  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  deputy  of  the  department  of  theCharcnte; 
he  defeated  the  Boulangist  Paul  D6roulede,  but  the 
election  went  by  a  slight  majority  to  the  Bonapartist 
candidate.  Welller  has  been  successively  a  member 
of  the  consulting  committee  of  the  railways  of 
France,  censor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  vice-president 
of  the  jury  on  electricity  at  the  International  Expo- 
sition at  Paris  (1900),  and  member  of  the  superior 
colonial  council. 

In  1902  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  on  an  im- 
portant diplomatic  mission,  and  on  his  return  pub- 
lished his  impressions  under  the  title  "Lea  Grandea 
Idees  d'uu  Grand  Peuple,"  which  ran  through  more 
than  fifty  editions  in  a  few  months.  He  has  written 
also  a  number  of  scientific  works,  which  are  re- 
garded as  classics,  notably  his  "Traitd  Glti6ral  des 
Lignes  et  Transmissions  Electrifies";  and  he  has 
likewise  been  a  contributor  for  many  years  to  the 
"  Rente  des  Deux  Mondes."  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
art-collector. 

Weiller  took  an  active  part  in  the  Dreyfus  case, 
and  vainly  endeavored,  together  with  his  old  friend 
Scheurer-Kestner,  to  induce  his  uncle  General  Gonse, 
deputy  chief-of-staff,  to  rehabilitate  Dreyfus  on  his 
own .  responsibility.  Weiller  by  marriage  allied 
himself  to  a  family  of  orthodox  Catholics. 

h.  J.  Ka. 

WEILLER,  PAULINE  (nee  EICHBERG) : 
American  pianist;  born  In  Stuttgart  April  22,  1839; 
died  in  Baltimore,  Md..  Dec.  28, 1874;  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Moritz  Eichberg,  cantor  in  Stuttgart.  The 
Eichberg  daughters,  of  whom  there  were  five,  in- 
herited musical  talent  from  both  parents.  Under 
the  tuition  of  Mathilde  Kics,  Pauline's  gift  for  music 
developed  so  rapidly  that  she  played  in  public  before 
the  age  of  ten.  When  she  was  thirteen  Hubinstein 
heard  her  play,  and  introduced  her  to  Meyerbeer, 
through  whose  influence  she  completed  her  musical 
education  at  the  LeipsicCouseivatorium,  then  under 
the  direction  of  Moseheles.  Later  she  played  for 
a  season  with  Rubinstein  at  Baden.  Her  greatest 
triumphs  were  won  as  a  Chopin  performer.  Her 
technique  was  faultless  and  elegant,  and  her  musical 
memory  aroused  the  astonishment  of  critics.  In 
1859  she  went  to  New  York  as  a  teacher  of  music, 
anil  two  years  later  married  Alexander  Weiller  of 
Baltimore. 

BlBLKHiKAPllV  :  M.  Kayaprllng,  Dir.  JtUlixchen  Fraurn  In  iter 
(iiM-hlchtc,  Lite  rat  ur  unit  Kuwtt,  |S7U.  p.  IBB;  NsltMi 
Iteniv.  Dan  JUilinelu  Welti,  pp.  iW  am. 
A.  II  S. 

WEIMAR.    Sec  Saxon  DrtlUKS. 


WEINBERG,  PAUL:  Russiau  writer;  born  at 
Odessa  about  1840.  His  father,  Isaiah  Weinberg, 
adopted  Christianity.  Unlike  bis  brothers,  Peter 
Weinberg:,  a  prominent  writer,  and  Jacob  Wein- 
berg, a  judge,  Paul  neverstudied  at  any  institution 
of  learning,  and  this  lack  of  training  is  plainly 
shown  in  his  literary  works.  From  his  early  youth 
he  devoted  his  time  to  caricaturing  the  Jews,  whose 
lives,  customs,  and  habits  he  never  studied,  know- 
ing of  them  only  through  his  uncle  Billizer.  These 
caricatures  were  published  in  three  works:  "Stzeny 
iz  Yevreiskavo  Byta"  (St  Petersburg,  1870); 
"NovyyaStzeny  i  Anekdoty  iz  Yevreiskavo,  Army- 
auskavo,  Grecheskavo,  Nyemetzkavo  i  Russkavo 
Byte"  (ib.  1880);  and,  "Polny  Sbornik  Yutuoris- 
ticheskikh  8tzen  iz  Yevreiskavo  i  Armyanskavo 
Byta"  (Moscow,  1888).  These  scenes  are  crudely 
h  uiuoristic 

Bwlioorapht:  SisUmatieheiki  Vkaxatel  Literal  urn  a  IV  p. 
teuakh,  81.  PeU-mbun?.  1«B ;  Ha-Meli,.  VKK  No.  i& 

8-  J.  Go. 

WEINBERGE.    See  KOnioliche  Wktnbehge. 

WEINGAERTNER,  FELIX  ALPHONS E  : 

French  musician  and  composer;  born  at  Nantes  May 
0. 1844.  Tbe  so:  i  of  a  musician,  he  received  his  early 
education  at  home,  later  entering  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  at  Paris,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Alard  and  of  Vieuxtemps.  Returning  to  his  native 
city,  lie  established  himself  as  a  teacher  of  music, 
and  gave  several  very  successful  concerts.  In  1884 
he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Conservatoire  at 
Nantes,  which  position  he  held  until  1894,  when  he 
moved  to  Paris.  There  he  soon  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  violinist,  appearing  in  many  concerts.  He 
traveled  through  France,  giving  concerts  in  the  more 
important  cities. 

Bibliography:  Curinlw.  Diet.  Nat.  tl.  ML 
8.  F.  T.  H. 

WEI8EL,  HIRZ.    See  Wessklt. 

WEISS,  ADOLPHE  :  French  painter;  born 
at  Budapest  May  II,  1888.  He  was  educated  at  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Vienna,  and  in  1860  went  to 
Paris  to  complete  his  studies.  His  first  exhibit  at 
the  Salon  (1869)  was  a  portrait  of  M.  Marmontel. 
Becoming  a  French  citizen  in  1871,  he  settled  in 
Paris,  and  has  since  then  been  a  regular  exhibitor 
at  the  Salons.  Among  his  many  paintings,  which 
include  also  portraits  of  well-known  people,  may  be 
mentioned :  "  La  Corbeille  de  Mariage  "  (1874) ;  "  La 
Fiancee  Slave"  (1877;  now  in  the  Museum  of  Ll- 
sieux);  uEn  1815"  (1878);  "  Le  Lion  Amoureux  " 
(1888);  "Tournesol  "  and  "Nvmphe  Decouvrant  la 
Tete  d'Orphee  "  ( 1886) ;  "  La  j'eunesse  "  aud  -  Fillette 
aux  Peches"  (1891);  "Judith"  (1895);  "Captifs" 
(IH96;  now  in  the  Museum  of  Angers);  and  "Nou- 
velle  Captive"  (1901). 
BMLiooRAPiir :  Curtnler.  IHet.  Xat.  111.  lot. 

s.  .  F.  T.  H. 

WEISS,  ISAAC  HIRSCH :  Austrian  Talmud- 
fst  and  historian  of  literature;  born  at  Gross  Metier- 
itsch,  Moravia,  Feb.  9, 1815;  died  at  Vienna  June  1, 
1905.  After  having  received  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  Hebrew  and  Talmud  in  various  hadarim  of 
his  native  town,  he  entered,  at  the  age  of  eight,  the 
yeshihah  of  Moses  Aaron  Tichler  (founded  at  Gross 
Meseritsch  in  1822).  where  he  studied  Talmud  for 
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five  years.  He  then  studied  at  home  under  a  tutor, 
and  later  in  the  yeshibah  of  Trebitsch.  Moravia, 
under  Uayyiin  'Joseph  Pollak.  and  in  that 
of  Eisenstadt  under  Isaac  Moses  Perles.  returning 
to  his  home  in  1887.  From  the  tender  age  at  which 
Weiss  Itcgan  to  study  Talmud  and  rabbinics  it  may 

be  deduced  that  he 
was  endowed  with  re- 
markable ability.  He 
felt  a  keen  desire  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  sec- 
ular sciences  ulso.  of 
which  he  was  deprived 
in  his  youth,  although 
lie  had  been  instructed 
in  German  by  his  pri 
vate  tutor.  In  some  of 
the  yeshibot  which  he 
attended  instruction 
was  given  also  in  the 
Hebrew  language  and 
grammar;  but  that  did 
not  satisfy  Weiss.  It 
was  for  this  reason 
that  he  changed  from 
one  yeshibah  to  another,  hoping  that  he  would  ulti- 
mately find  one  in  winch  his  desire  for  learning  would 
be  satisfied  Influenced  by  Nachman  Kroehmal,  by 
Rapoport.  and  by  Zunz's  "Oottesdienstliche  Vor- 
trftge."  Weiss  devoted  part  of  his  time 
to  the  study  of  religious  philosophy. 
Early  Talmudic  studies,  however,  occupied 
Ability,  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  and  dur- 
ing the  years  that  he  spent  in  his 
parents*  home  he  wrote  several  pamphlets  contain- 
ing novella!  on  Talmudic  trculiscs,  as  well  as  on  the 
Shu  limn  'Aruk.  Yoreh  De'ah  and  Hoshcn  Mishpat. 
He  also  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  many  dis- 
tinguished rabbis,  particularly  Joseph  Saul  Nathan, 
son,  ami  contributed  to  Stern's  "  Kokebe  Yizbak"and 
to  Kobak's  14  Jcschurun."  To  the  former  he  contrib- 
uted articles  on  general  subjects,  as  well  as  verses 
and  a  number  of  biographies,  among  which  that  of 
Hab  (Abba  Arika)  deserves  special  notice.  In  the 
"Jcschurun  "  he  published  several  articles  on  the 
origin  of  prayer. 

In  18.18  Weiss  settled  in  Vienna,  where  he  became 
corrector  for  the  press  in  the  printing  establishment 
of  Samarski  and  Dittmarsch.  Six  years  later  (1804) 
be  was  appointed  lecturer  in  the  bet  ha-midrash 
founded  by  Jcllinek.  holding  that  position  until  his 
death.  In  Vienna,  where  Jcllinek  aud  other  promi 
nent  Jewish  scholars  were  congregated.  Weiss  found 
greater  scope  for  his  literary  activity.  Hi'  imme- 
diately turned  his  attention  to  a  Vienna  edition  of 
the  Talmud;  and  the  notes  with  which  he  provided 
most  of  the  treatises  give  evidence  of  his  vast  erudi- 
tion. Then,  at  the  request  of  Jacob  Schlosshcrg,  he 
wrote  a  compendium  of  the  laws  and  observances 
relating  to  the  ritual ;  this  work,  which  was  entitled 
"Orah  la-Zaddik."  was  published  by  Schlo<ssbcrg  at 
the  beginning  of  the  "  Seder  Tertllat  Ya'akoh  "  ( Vien- 
na, 1801).  In  the  following  year  Weiss  edited  the 
Sifra  with  the  commentary  of  Abraham  b.  David  of 
Posquicres:  to  this  work  he  added  a  historical  and 
linguistic  introduction  in  nine  chapters,  and  he  provi- 


ded the  text  with  critical  and  exegctical  notesentitled 
"  Masoret  ha-Talmud."  giving  the  variantsof  different 
manuscripts  as  well  as  an  index  show- 
Activity    ing  the  parallel  passages  in  both  Tal- 
at        miidim.  In  1864  Weiss  took  a  prominent 
Vienna,    part  in  the  Kompcrt  trial,  publishing  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  .N-v  .!■  Yisrael  *'  in 
su  p  port  of  the  testimony  of  Horowitz  and  Mannheimer 
with  regard  to  the  belief  in  the  Messiah.    This  work 
called  forth  a  reply  by  Nissan  Schidhoff.  entitled 
"Ncshek  liar"  (Forth,  18641.    In  the  same  year 
Weiss  edited  the  mishnayot  of  the  treatise  Herakot, 
giving  a  list  of  variants  in  both  Talmudim  and  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  contents.    A  year  later  (1865) 
he  founded  a  monthly  magazine,  "Ret  lia  Midrash." 
of  which,  however,  only  five  numbers  appeared.  In 
the  same  year  he  edited  the  Mekilta,  to  which  he 
added  an  in t induction  dealing  with  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  both  Halakah  and  Haggadah,  and  a 
critical  commentary  entitled  "  Middot  Soferim." 

After  the  publication  of  his  "Mishpat  Leshon  ha- 
Mishnah  "  (1867),  an  essay  on  the  mishnaic  language, 
Weiss  Ixgan  to  prepare  his  stupendous  work,  the 
"  Dor  Dor  we  Dorshaw  "  ( 1871-91 :  see  below).  A! 
though  Weiss  had  not  been  successful  with  his  "Bet 
ha-Midrash."  he  was  mure  fortunate  with  the  Bkt 
Tai.mi'd,  a  monthly  magazine  which  he  founded 
in  1881  with  McYr  Fiuedmaxx.  In  this  periodical 
Weiss  published  numerous  articles  of  his  own. 
most  of  them  treating  of  the  Talmud  in  general 
and  of  Talmudic  subjects.  No  less  important  are  his 
biographical  sketches,  among  which  are  those  of 
Maiinonides.  Rashi,  and  Jacob  Tain  ("Bet  Talmud." 
L,  ii..  and  iii..  and  reprinted  in  book  form  under  the 
title"  Toledo!  Oedole  Yisrael").  Inl801,on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  "Dor."  Weiss  reedited  Isaac  Cum  pan 
ton's  "Darke  ha-Ucmara."  a  methodology  of  the 
Talmud.  His  last  work  in  book  form  was  his  - Zi- 
kronolai  "  (Warsaw,  18U.*»),  a  collection  of  his  remi- 
niscences from  his  childhood  to  his  eightieth  year. 
He  continued  to  contribute  to  various  Hebrew 
periodicals,  writing  mostly  biographies,  of  which 
mav  be  mentioned  that  of  Saadia  Oaon  (in  "  Ha-Asif." 
ii.  275-288).  published  before  Weiss  had  attained  hi* 
thirtieth  year,  and  that  or  Mannheimer  (in  "Mi- 
Mizrah  umi-Ma'arab,"  iii.  17  rt  net/.).  In  his  lectures 
Weiss  was  rather  free  with  regard  to  the  text  of  the 
Talmud  and  the  Midrashim.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  the  text  faulty  when  it  seemed  so  to  him  ;  but. 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  very  careful  in  makiiiL' 
corrections.  He  held  also  that  the  words  of  the 
ancient  rabbis  should  not  be  interpreted  according  t«i 
modern  conception,  such  interpretation  being  liable 
to  result  in  error. 

Weiss'*  most  important  production,  through 
which  he  acquired  great  renown,  is  his  "  Dor  Dor 
we-Dorshaw."  a  work  in  five  volumes.  As  its  Ger- 
man title.  "Zur  Gesehichtcder  Jndischen  Tradition." 

shows,  it  is  a  history  of  the  Halakah. 
His       or  oral  law,  from  Biblical  times  until 
"Dor  Dor  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain 
we-Dor-    at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
shaw."     The  first  volume(1871)  covers  the  his- 
tory from  the  inception  of  the  oral 
■  law  to  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple ;  vol. 
ii.  (1876)  treats  of  the  lannaitic  period  until  the  con 
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elusion  of  the  Mishnah;  vol.  iii.  (1888),  of  the  am - 
oraie  period  till  tin-  completion  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud;  vol.  iv.  (1887),  of  the  geonie  period  until 
the  cud  of  the  fifth  millennium  (=  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century);  and  vol.  v..  of  the  period 
of  the  casuists  ("  posekim  ")  till  the  composition  of 
the  Shulhan  Aruk.  As  the  oral  law  is  in  reality 
the  interpretation  of  the  Pentateuch,  Weiss  thinks 
thai  it  originated  Immediately  after  the  redaction 
of  the  latter  by  Moses.  The  apparent  divergencies 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  various  books  of  the 
Prophets  (us  the  well-known  differences  between  the 
books  of  E/.ekiel  and  Leviticus,  and  many  others) 
are  due  only  to  different  interpretations  of  the  Pen 
tateuch  in  different  epochs.  It  will  Ik-  seen  that 
Weiss defended  the  unity  of  the  Pentateuch  and  vin- 
dicated the  authorship  of  Moses.  Hut  he  believed 
that  Moses  himself  followed  certain  traditions  cur- 
rent in  his  time,  as  it  is  said  that  Abraham  observed 
God's  commandments  und  laws  (Gen.  xxvi.  5).  He 
asserted  also  that  while  the  Pentateuch  contains  no 
simple  repetitions  of  the  laws,  it  contains  additions 
which  amplify  or  limit  t  he  commandments  laid  down 
in  the  earlier  books.  In  the  second  volume  Weiss 
gives  the  history  of  the  Mekilta,  Sifra,  Sifre,  and 
Mishnah.  This  volume  contains  also  monographs  on 
the  Tannaim  which  are  invaluable  to  the  Talmudic 
student ;  without  concealing  the  failings  of  some,  lie 
defends  them,  especially  the  patriarchs,  against  tin; 
charges  of  Schorr  and  others.  In  the  third  volume 
much  space  is  devoti-d  to  the  Haggadah  and  the  hag- 
gadi>ts.  anil  the  author  does  not  endeavor  to  find 
apologies  for  those  seemingly  strange  passages  in  this 
part  of  the  Talmud  which  serve  as  pretexts  for  those 
who  seek  to  detract  from  its  value.  But  he  points 
out  the  many  edifying  sentences  that  arc  scattered 
throughout  the  Haggadah,  and  quotes  a  great  num- 
ber of  them. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  this  work,  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  Talmudic  scholars  as  the  standard  his- 
tory of  the  oral  law,  called  forth  replies  from  some 
malcontents.  Isaac  Halevy  is  known  to  have  written 
bis  "Porot  ha  ltishonlm  "  mainly  against  Weiss 's 
"  Dor" :  and  Eleazar  Zarkes  published  a  criticism  of 
the  work  in  "  Keneset  ha-Ocdolah  "  (iv..  part  2.  pp. 
Wirtmq.).  Simhah  Edelmann  issued  a  small  pam- 
phlet entitled  -Ma  amar  Doreshe  Resbumot "  ( War 
saw.  1893).  in  which  he  endeavored  to  make  evident 
Weiss's  mistakes;  and  Simhah  Weissmann.  in  his 
pamphlet  "Teshubot  u-Ma'anot  Nimrazot."  did  not 
even  abstain  from  personalities. 

Bibi  MKiKAPHY :  Chajp*.  in  RfrWn  Jurnttitirn.  ii.  lftMSS : 
Ehrcnprpls.  In  Ho-Sl<i{iai<l,  xl..  Nr».5-7:  F.lhn<ren.  In  (Mi  unit 
»'tj>t.  V.4WMIB  Jttrwh  t  nmmrnt.  xxl..  No.  II  :  Usils  Glnx- 
her*,  if.,  xx..  Niw.  IS  SO;  N  Snknlow.  In  H<i-Asit.  Iv.  47; 
Mem.  Sffer  Zikkanm.  pp.  3K  :»:  Weiss.  Zikmwlal.  Wir- 
saw.  |88fi.  Kor  Uw  P»r  /Air  uv- />>rxfi<i ir :  Hnill.  Jnhrh.  Iv. 
58  ft  w;„  vll.  134  cf  ivy..  Ix.  115  tt  wr/.:  (iratz.  In  M<mnt»- 
orhritt.  xxvl.  VK  tt  *•</..  IXiet  «r./.:  Srherht.-r.  In  J.  Q.  ti.  Iv. 
445  rt  «rV.;  P.  HmoW-nxkln.  In  H<t-Shah<ir.  III.  1*  IKI 

s  M.  SEt.. 

WEISS,  JOSEPH  HIRSCH:  Hungarian 
rabbi;  born  at  Podola,  Comitat  Neutra.  1800;  died 
at  Erlau  1881.  He  was  a  descendant  or  a  long  line 
of  rabbis  resident  in  Moravia  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries:  the  family  name  was 
originally  Weissfeld.  He  officiated  for  some  time  as 
rabbi  of  the  congregation  of  Sook-Szelocze.  and  in 
XII.-32 


1840  was  appointed  chief  rabbi  of  Erlau.  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  ultra-Orthodox  party  in  Hungary  and 
one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  founders  of  the 
Heform  movement  in  Pesth.  Identified  with  the  Kos- 
suth movement  in  1848.  he  was  obliged  to  seek  ref- 
uge for  a  time  in  the  monastery  of  Erlau  under  the 
protection  of  the  resident  archbishop.  Later  he  was 
arraigued  before  the  royal  authorities  at  Vienna  on 
a  charge  of  sedition,  but  was  ultimately  acquitted. 
A  considerable  portion  of  his  library,  consisting 
mainly  of  responsa,  was  presented  by  his  grandson 
Stephcu  S.  Wise  to  Columbia  lulversitv  in  New 
York. 

s.  S.  S.  \\  . 

WEISS,  LEOPOLD  W. :  German  ophthalmol- 
ogist; born  at  Giessen  1849.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Giessen  (M.D.  1874).  Tubingen, 
and  Vienna:  and  from  1875  to  1877  acted  as  an  as 
sistant  at  the  ophthalmologics!  institute  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  when-  he  received  the  "  venia 
legeudi"  in  187H.  Since  1878  he  has  been  a  practising 
physician  in  Heidelberg  and  in  Mannheim.  Among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned:  uZur  Hcstimmiing 
der  Drehpunkte  des  Auges"  (in  Qraefe's  "  Archiv." 

xxi.  ) ;  M  Beitrngo  zur  Entwicklung  der  Myopie  "  (ib. 

xxii.  );  "I'elier  die  Tubenulose  des  Auges"  (il>. 

xxiii.  );  Tober  die  AhHussweee  der  Intraoeuhlrcn 
Flllssigkeiten  "  (ib.  xxv. );  and  "  Ueher  den  under 
Innenseite  der  Pupille  Sichtbaren  Hcllexstreif "  (ib. 
xxxi.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Hlr»cl».  BU<0-  Us. 

s.  F  T.  II 

WEISS,  MARKTJS  NISSA  (called  also  Mar- 
dokai  Ungvar):  Huugarian  advocate  of  lb-form. 
In  1792  he  had  a  small  business  at  Pesth,  and  in  1794 
he  leased  an  estate  near  Munkncs,  where  his  op- 
pressions gave  rise  to  complaints  among  the  Gali 
clan  Jews.  In  1802  he  published  a  pamphlet  on- 
titled  "Der  Judo  wle  Er  1st,"  in  which  he  pleaded 
with  the  Jews  to  accept  the  ideas  of  Heform.  This 
work  caused  him  to  be  bitterly  attacked  by  the 
Hungarian  Jews;  and  in  order  to  defeml  his  person 
and  ideas  he  issued  (Vienna,  180:))  another  pam- 
phlet, which  was  entitled  "Dor  lledrttngte  Markus 
Nissa  Weiss  an  die  Menschen."  Finding,  however, 
that  he  could  notovereomo  the  antagonistic  attitude 
of  Ids  coreligionists,  he  embraced  Christianity 

After  his  conversion  Weiss  published  his  "In 
Neuerfundenen  Tabellen  Gegrllndete  Pmktische 
Vortheile  der  Itcchnungskunst."  Ofen.  1805;  "Der 
Missvorstandeue  Text  und  (lessen  Wahrer  Sinn." 
ib.  1806.  He  has  further  published  -  Unpartciist  he 
Bctrachtungcn  Uber  das  Grosso  J  ftdischo  Sanhcdrin 
zu  Paris"  {ib.  1807). 

BiDLiooRAPnr :  Alexander  BQctilrr.tn  A/iwirZ»i(M  Sirmlt. 
tan. 

n  A.  Br 

WEI88,  MAX:  Hungarian  chess-player:  born 
July  21,  18.57.  at  Szered  on  the  Waag.  Removing  to 
Vienna,  he  studied  mathematics  and  physics  at  the 
university,  and  nfterwaid  taught  those  subjects. 
Having,  however,  learned  lo  play  chess  in  his  twelfth 
year,  his  interest  in  the  game  increased  as  ho  grew 
older,  and  he  entered  many  international  competl 
tions. 
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Weiss  lias  invariably  acquitted  himself  well  in 
tournaments,  at  which  his  chief  successes  have 
been : 


Vienna,  won  2 
Sl.-lnltx. 


tire*  with 


IwC,  Ftankfort-on-lbe-Maln.  divided  MOOBd  ami  llitrtl 

with  Blnrkburnc. 
lsss.  Bradford,  tied  wlih  Blarkhiirne  for  sixth 
|s*».  New  Vork.  tied  with  Tehtgorin  for  Orst 
IN«.  Breslau.  third  prize. 
1*M».  Vienna, 


Weiss  is  now  (1905)  employed  in  Baron  Roths- 
chilli  s  banking-house  at  Vienna. 

BlHi.nxiRAi'H  v  :  C.  T.  Blanahard.  Ernm)>lc»  «/  ChrM  Mtxtttr- 
I'liiU.  l»t  aerie*  Itranol.  from  tie-  ruian  of  Jean  Dufrvane'. 
Index.  New  Barnet,  1MH. 

I,  A.  P. 

WEISS,  WILHELM  :  Austrian  nmthenmticiati ; 
boru  at  Ridka.  Bohemia.  Feb.  3.  1859;  died  at 
Prague  June  18. 1904.  He  received  his  early  educa 
lion  from  his  father,  who  was  a  teacher  al  Hitlku; 
and  from  1881  to  188?  he  studied  successively  at  the 
universities  of  Prague.  Leipsic,  and  Erlangeu  (Ph.D. 
1887).  From  1887  to  1804  he  was  Instructor  in 
mathematics  at  the  Deutsche  Technische  Roehschule 
at  Prague,  becoming  lecturer  in  1894.  deputy  pro- 
fessor in  1896,  assistant  professor  in  1897,  and  pro- 
fessor in  1900.  From  19(11  to  1902  he  was  dean  of  the 
school  of  engineers  at  the  same  institution. 

Bini.HMiRAFiir:  Pragtr  Tayeblatt  and  Bohemia.  June  W. 


H.  A.  El. 

WEISSBEBG,  ISAAC  JACOB:  Russo-He 
brew  writer  and  pedagogue;  born  at  Polonki.  gov- 
ernment of  .Minsk,  1H41 ;  died  at  Kiev  1904.    He  re- 
ceived Ids  preliminary  training  in  various  hathirim, 
and  then  attended  the  yeshihah  of  Slonim.  where  he 
came  to  lie  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  Talmudic 
students.     Later  he  went  to  Minsk,  where  he 
came  acquainted  with  various  Hebrew  scholars  of  the 
younger  generation,  especially  wilh  Joseph  Brill, 
known  also  as  Job  of  Minsk.   While  in  Minsk.  Weiss 
berg  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew  literature.    In  1873  he  established  himself 
as  u  teacher  of  Hebrew  in  Kiev ;  many  of  his  pupils 
have  become  prominent  Hebrew  writers. 

In  1879  Weissberg  begau  contributing  articles  to 
various  Hebrew  periodicals,  and  bis  literary  activ- 
ity was  very  extensive.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his 
more  important  works:  "Ga'on  we  Sliibro."  a  schol 
arly  criticism  of  medieval  and  modem  literature; 
"She Vint  haNashim  'ul  Pi  ha-Talmud."  a  work 
writ  ten  In  Yiddish  and  treating  of  the  status  of 
women  according  to  the  Talmud,  as  will  as  of  the 
prevailing  opinion  regarding  the  authority  of  the 
Talmud;  "Peshuto  shel  Mikra  al  Pi  Da'at"  (St. 
Petersburg.  1898).  Talmudic  explanations  of  Rib 
lical  passages;  and"Mishle  Kadmnnim"  (Nezhin, 
1901),  a  collection  of  ancient  proverbs.  He  was  the 
authornlsoof  exegetie  notes  on  the  Pentateuch  (pub- 
lished by  Ezekicl  Mandelstamm) ;  and  he  collected 
and  published  letters  by  the  poet  J.  L.  Gordon  (2 
vols  ).  Isaac  Bar  Levinsohn,  and  Isaiah  Tugendhold 
("  Dibre  Yesha'yah  ").  Wcissberv:  contributed  nu- 
merous articles  to  "  Ha-Meliz,"  "  Ha-Maggid,"  *  Ha 


Zcurah."  "Ha-Shahar."  "  Ha-Bokcr  Or."  "Ozarha 
Sifrut."  "Ahiasaf,"  "Ha-Shiloab."  " Ha-Goren," 
"  Hu-Plsgah,"  and  "  Ha-Tikwah." 
ii.  k.  II.  Ha. 

WEISS  EN  BERG,  SAMUEL  ABBAMO- 
WITCH  :  Hussian  physician  and  anthropologist; 
born  in  Yelizavetgrad,  South  Russia,  Dec.  16.  !8<;7. 
He  attended  the  public  school  and  the  real  school  of 
his  native  town  ;  entered  the  Polytechnicum  in  Carls- 
ruhe.  Baden,  in  1884;  and  received  his  medical  de- 
gree in  Heidelberg  in  1890.  His  chief  work  has 
consisted  of  anthropological  researches  among  the 
Jews  of  South  Russia,  the  results  of  w  hich  he  pub- 
lished in  1895  ("Die  Sttdrussischen  Judcn."  in 
"Archiv  fur  Anthropologic."  xxiii.)  He  has  also 
published  researches  on  the  anthropology  of  the 
Karaites  ("Die  Karfter  der  Krim, "  in  "Globus," 
Ixxxiv  .  and  in  "Russki  Anlropologitcheski  Zhltr- 
nal,"  1904).  Several  other  contributions  were  pub- 
lished  in  the  "Zeitschrift  fQr  Ethnologic "  and  the 
"Miltcilungen  der  Anthropologischcn  Gcscllschaft  " 
of  Vienna.  WeissenlH-rg  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  14  Globus  "on  Jewish  folk-lore,  his 
articles  on  Jewish  proverbs  (vol.  Ixxvii.)  and  folk- 
songs (vol.  Ixvii.)  being  particularly  noteworthy. 
He  has  written  also  papers  for  the  "  Miltcilungen  der 
Gescllschaft  fur  Judischc  Volkskuntle "  on  the 
"  Purimspiel "  (part  xiii.).  -  Weldings"  (|«irt  xv.), 
and  kindred  subject*. 

J.  M.  Fi. 

WEISS  MANN,  ASHEB  (ARTHUR,  SIM- 

HAH :  Austrian  scholar  and  publicist;  born  at 
Zclynia,  Galicia,  April  21,  1840;  died  at  Vienna  May 
14,  1892.  He  received  a  rabbinical  training  in  his 
native  town  anil  in  the  yeshihah  of  Rzcszow,  w  hi  te- 
upon  he  (1*71)  took  up  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages and  secular  sciences.  After  officiating  for 
some  time  as  director  of  the  Jewish  school  of  Galatz, 
Rumania,  he  went  to  Tysmenitz,  Galicia,  and  finally 
settled  in  Vienna. 

Weissmann's  literary  activity  in  Hebrew  and  Ger- 
man was  considerable.  In  1872  he  edited  the  "Ju- 
dischc Freie  Pause,"  a  Juduo. German  monthly  with 
a  Hebrew  supplement  entitled  14  Ha-Kohelet  ";  but 
only  three  nuiulters  of  it  appeared.  He  contributed 
essay  ft  and  novels  to  various  Hebrew  and  Jlldco- 
Gcrman  periodicals,  among  which  may  lie  mentioned 
"  Ha  Mabbit,"  the  u  Israelii "  of  Mayence,  the  -  1st., 
elitischc  Wochenschrifl/'aud  the  "  Israelii  "  of  Lent- 
iK-rg.  Espcciallv  notcworthv  were  his  novels  "  Ha- 
Neder"  (in  "  Ha-Mabbi*,"  1878,  No.  15),  treating  of 
thi'  moral  status  of  the  Jews;  "Chajitu  Proslak  " 
(in  Rahmcr's  "  Wochenschrift,"  1880),  dealitig  with 
Jewish  life  in  (ialicia:  and  "Folgen  Vcrfehllcr  Er- 
ziehung"lin  the  "  Israelit  "  of  Lcmberg).  His"Cha- 
jim  Prnstak  "  was  later  translated  inlo  English. 

In  lHs<>  Wetssmann  founded  in  Vienna  a  German 
periodical.  "  Monatsschrift  fllr  die  Littcratur  und 
Wissi-nschaft  lies  .Indent hum."  which  was  issued 
with  a  Hebrew  supplement.  To  this  publication, 
which  existed  for  two  years,  he  contributed  numer- 
ous articles,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  essays 
on  the  redaction  of  the  Psalms,  and  critical  essays 
on  the  books  of  Est  her  and  of  Judith,  the  last-named 
lK-ing  reprinted  in  book  form.    In  the  Hebrew  sup- 
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plemeut  Weissmann  published  a  work  on  the  history 
of  the  formution  of  Jewish  sects  prior  to  Uic  death 
of  Simeon  the  Just.  Hi!  was  the  author  also  of 
"*  IJnntres  'al  Debar  Serefat  ha-Metim  M  (Lemberg. 
1*78),  a  rriiieal  essay  on  cremation  according  to  the 
Bible  mm]  Talmud,  and  "Kediishshnt  haTenak" 
(Vienna,  1H87),  on  the  canonization  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  In  1*91  he  published  at  Vienna 
Jonathan  Eybeschutz's  "  Shem  'Olam."  together  with 
notes  of  bis  own  and  an  introduction  by  8.  Rubin. 

Bll)l.lO0S.trilT  :  I.lppe.  MtiUagMttikiMhtt  Lrricmt,  L,  ».r.: 
Sukolow.  Sffrr  /.ikknnm.  pp.  !*M0;  idem.  In  Hii-AMf,  vl, 
I.  lfiat:  /••it im.  am.  P.*t- MtmlrU.  p.  *IS. 

k.  c.  M.  Ski.. 

WEISSMANN  -  CHAJES,  MARCUS  :  Austrl 
an  scholar:  born  at  Tarnow,  Galicia,  1830.  He  was 
destined  for  a  rabbinical  career,  and  began  early  to 
receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  Tal- 
mud and  in  rab- 
bi nics,  among 
his  tutors  being 
Israel  Iinpoport, 
then  rabbi  of 
Tarnow.  When 
only  ten  years  of 
age  he  com- 
menced writing 
versified  He- 
brew letters,  ami 
five  years  later 
li  c  wrote  bis 
*  Mappalat  ha- 
Mitkas  lis  hc- 
rim,"  a  metrical 
com  posi  lion 
treating  of  the 
failure  of  the 
Polish  revolt. 
Part  of  this  work 
appeared  in  the 
"Maggid  Misb- 
nch  "  (1*72)  un- 
der the  title 
"  Aharii  Mered." 

In  1872  he 
founded  in  Lemberg  the  "Maggid  Mishuch,"  a 
semimonthly  periodical  devoted  to  Jewish  history 
and  to  Hebrew  literature;  of  this  publication,  how- 
ever, only  four  numbers  appeared.  In  the  fol- 
lowingyearhe  settled  in  Vienna,  where  he  edited  the 
thirty-seventh  number  of  the  " Kokebc  Yizhak," 
founded  by  Stern,  its  previous  editor.  During  the 
years  1874  to  1876  he  edited  the  "Wiener  Judische 
Zeltung."  a  Juda-o  Oerman  weekly. 

Weissmann-Chajcs  is  the  author  of:  "  Masbal  u- 
Melizah"  (vol.  I.,  Tarnow,  1860;  vols.  U.-IU.,  Vien- 
na, 1801-62;  iv.-vl.,  Lemberg,  1888-64),  AD  alpha- 
betically arranged  collection  of  Tnlmudic  proverbs 
rendered  into'metrical  rimes;  "Allon  Bakut"  (Lem- 
berg, 1843),  elegies  on  the  deaths  of  Mordecai  Zeeb 
Ettinger  and  Jacob  Gutwirth;  "Mar'eh  Makom  we 
Haggnhot "  (Krotoschin,  1866),  index  and  glosses  to 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  appended  to  the  Krotoschin 
edition;  "  Hokmah  u-Musar"  (Vienna.  187B),  para- 
bles and  legends  rendered  into  metrical  verse;  "Ha- 


Village  Wells  In 


tau  Bcresuit  we-Hatan  Torah  "  (ifc  1883;  a  reprint 
from  "Ila  'Ibri"),  the  613  commandments  derived 
by  means  of  no(artkon  from  "Ureahlt,"  the  initial 
word  of  the  Pentateuch;  and  "  Mille  di-Bedibuta " 
(ib.  18*4),  versified  epigrams  and  humorous  sayings. 
In  I >'.»:»  a  second  edition  of  the  "  Mnshal  u-Melizah  " 
appeared  under  the  title  "  Dibre  Hakamim  wc-Hido- 
tam"(i'A.  1 8t>8 > :  in  this  edition  the  Talmudic  prov- 
erbs are  supplied  with  rimed  explanations. 

HlBl.ioaKAnir  :  Hokolow.  Stfrr  Zikknmn.  pp.  Mil;  Zeitlln. 
HiUl.  /'.iKt..U<  mlch.  pp.  4IM1I. 

S.  M.  Sei,. 

WEISZ,  BERTHOLD :  Hungarian  deputy; 
born  at  Budapest  1845.  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  and  commercial  academy  of  his  native 
city,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the  study  of 
political  economy.    In  1876  he  became  a  member  of 

the  arbitration 
committee  of  the 
Budapest  ex- 
change, and 
since  then  has 
contributed 
much  toward 
promoting  Hun- 
garian  com- 
merce and  in- 
dustry.  He 
was  one  of  the 
founders  (1879) 
of  the  suburban 
railroad  system 
of  Budapest, 
aud  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  took 
part  in  the  fra- 
ming of  the  in- 
dustrial code. 
Since  1883  he 
has  established 
the  Hungarian 
preserve-fac- 
tory and  fac- 
tories for 
brnsswarc  and 
cartridges  in 
Budapest  and  Berlin,  as  well  as  textile  manufactories 
in  Waiizcn,  Selun.  rzl>anya.  KOzeg,  and  Kozrebegy. 
He  was  the  originator  also  of  the  Danubius  Dock- 
yards in  Budapest.  The  national  pension  bureau 
for  employees  in  inereantile  houses  and  the  central 
hypothecary  department  of  the  provincial  savings- 
banks  owed  their  existence  chiefly  to  bis  efforts. 

Since  1NIMJ  Weisz  has  represented  the  district  of 
Nagy  Ajta  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  and  in  1903 
he  received  the  title  of  court  councilor. 

Bibliography:  Potto*  Ltr.  x% III.;  Slunn.  •tr**±,jm\\»,\>  .\\. 
tnaiMth.  ltmi  -0. 

s.  L.  V. 

WELL  :  The  Hebrew  language  distinguishes  be- 
tween two  kinds.. f  wells:  (l)"be'er,"  an  artificially 
constructed  hollow  in  which  the  water  of  a  spring 
or  underground  water  collects,  and  "bor,"  a  cistern 
in  which  rain-water  is  stored.  Of  the  former,  which 
were  probably  designated  also  as  "  wells  of  living 
water"  (Gen.  xxvi.  19),  the  best  preserved  is  that  at 
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the  foot  of  Gcrizim,  which  in  the  time  of  Jesus  was 
called  "Jacob's  Well,"  and  is  undoubtedly  very  old 
(eomp.  John  It,  2).  It  is  23  meters  deep  and  2}  me- 
ters in  diameter.  The  shape  of  the  cisterns  for  col- 
lecting rain-water  of  course  differed.  A  number  of 
such  ancient  cisternsarc still  well  preserved.  Those 
shaped  like  a  bottle,  round,  brood  at  the  bottom,  and 
narrowing  at  the  top,  seem  to  have  been  the  oldest. 
They  were  usually  like  chandlers  hewn  out  of  rock, 
or  built  up  with  walls;  and  in  their  construction  nat- 
ural cavities  were  preferred.  Sometimes  they  were 
of  very  considerable  size.  For  iustance,  the  largest 
of  the  celebrated  cisterns  on  the  Temple  area,  called 
the  "sea"  or  the  "  king's  cistern,"  had  a  circumfer- 
ence of  224  meters  and  a  depth  of  18  meters.  These 
Temple  cisterns  were  fed  not  only  by  rain-water 
but  also,  through  large  conduits,  by  spring-water. 
In  distinction  from  open  pools,  cisterns  and  wells 
were  wholly  covered.  Even  the  hole  through  which 
the  water  was  drawn  in  leather  buckets  (Ex.  ii.  16; 
Isa.  xl.  15)  was  tightly  closed  with  a  large  stone  (Gen. 
xxix.  3  tl  *eq.  :  comp.  Ex.  xxi.  88),  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  using  the  well  without  permis- 
sion. 

Iu  a  land  so  poor  in  springs  and  water,  a  well  was 
al  way 8  a  valuable  possession.  In  Jerusalem  every 
house  of  the  better  sort  had  its  own  cistern.  King 
Mcslia  of  Moab  in  his  inscription  (lino  23)  boasts 
that  by  his  command  every  house  in  the  city  of 
Knrhah  was  provided  with  a  cistern  (comp.  also  II 
Sam.  xvii.  18;  Prov.  v.  15).  The  wells  outside  of 
Settlements  formed  the  stations  for  caravans.  To- 
day, as  of  old,  Btrife  among  the  wandering  herds 
men,  the  Bedouins,  arises  elderly  from  disputes  over 
wells  (comp.  Gen.  xxi.  25  tt  ttq. ;  xxvi.  15,  \9ttteq.). 
The  importance  of  good  wells  is  shown  also  by  the 
situation  of  many  cities  near  wells,  after  which  they 
were  named.  s 

e.  o.  n.  I.  Be. 

Some  of  these  wells  and  cisterns  had  their  origin  in 
the  time  of  the  Patriarchs.  Abraham  dug  a  well  in 
Beer-sheba  (Gen.  xxi.  30),  and  Isaac  restored  the 
wells  dug  by  his  father,  which  had  been  filled  up  by 
the  Philistines.  Ordered  by  the  king  of  the  Philis- 
tines to  leave  the  country,  Isaac  dug  three  wells  in 
succession  elsewhere;  the  first  he  called  "Esek,"  the 
second  "Sitnah,"and  the  third  "  Rehoboth  "  (Gen. 
xxvi.  16-22). 

Near  Mosera,  where  Aaron  died,  were  the  wells 
"or  the  children  of  Jaakan"  (Deut,  x.  6  []{.  V  , 
margin]),  and  at  the  ford  over  the  Anion  the  Israel- 
ites found  a  very  ancient  well,  which  they  celebrated 
in  song  as  the  work  of  princesnnd  nobles  (sec  Wki.i., 
Bono  of  the).  The  King  of  Edom  refused  to  allow 
the  Israelites  to  drink  from  his  wells,  even  though 
they  offered  to  recompense  him  for  the  privilege 
(Num.  xx.  19).  Eliczcr,  sent  by  Abraham  to  find  a 
wife  for  Isaac,  stopped  at  a  well  to  rest  and  to  await 
the  course  of  events  (Gen.  xxiv.  11,  13). 

In  early  times  cisterns  were  used  as  dungeons,  and 
even  in  later  times,  when  prisons  were  built,  they 
were  still  constructed  for  this  purpose.  Reuben 
counseled  his  brethren  to  throw  Joseph  into  a  cis- 
tern (Gen.  xxxvil.  22);  when  Jeremiah  was  accused 
of  having  incited  the  people  against  the  king,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  miry  dungeon  in  the  court  of  the  guard 


(Jer.  xxxviii.  6-13) ;  and  when  a  later  prophet  wished 
to  picture  a  real  deliverance,  ho  described  a  libera- 
tion from  a  waterless  cistern  (Zech.  ix.  11). 

The  well,  or  spring,  was  also  used  symbolically, 
as  iu  Cant.  iv.  12,  where  virginity  is  compared  to 
u  sealed  fountain;  but  such  symbolical  interpreta- 
tions are  chiefly  found  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash. 
Commenting  00  Prov.  xx.  5  ("Counsel  in  the  heart 
of  man  is  like  deep  water"),  the  Midrash  observes: 
"Only  a  man  of  understanding,  who  can  join  rope 
to  rope,  can  draw  from  a  deep  well  [the  I<aw]  full  of 
water  "(Cant.  It  xciii  ).  When  Johanan  beu  Zakkai 
wished  to  describe  the  ability  of  his  pupils,  he  com- 
pared H.  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanusto  "a  cemented  cistern 
that  loses  not  a  drop,"  and  R.  Eleazar  b.  'Arak  to 
"a  rising  well"  (Ab.  ii.  9,  10). 

The  cistern  figured  also  in  Biblical  and  Talmudic 
law.  In  case  one  opened  a  cistern  and  failed  to  cover 
it  again,  and  n  neighbor's  animal  fell  into  it,  the  owner 
of  the  cistern  was  required  to  make  good  the  loss 
(Ex.  xxi.  33-34).  The  Rabbis  regarded  a  cistern  Id 
a  public  place  as  one  of  the  four  chief  sources  of 
danger,  and  determined  upon  various  punishments 
for  breaches  of  the  regulations  connected  with  it 
(B.  K-  i-  I)- 

RlBLlor.RAPlir :  Hentoff-PIItt,  ttenl-Kncut.  Iv.  TfO:  vl.  'ifi3. 
xlv.  a*.  a»;  Hamburger.  R.  Ii.  T  I.  1*:  T..bler.  Imtlr 
Wanderung  nach  i'aburfoia. pp.  3»  217 ;  toulwr,  .1  rch. 

v..  a.  n.  S  O. 

WELL,  80NO  OF  THE  :  A  poem  which  is 
quoted  in  Num.  xxi.  17,  18.  It  is  introduced  in  a 
list  of  the  encampments  made  by  Israel  while  cross- 
ing the  wilderness.  One  of  these  camping-places 
was  Beer.  After  this  it  is  explained  that  Beer  was 
the  name  of  the  well  referred  to  when  Ynwn  said  to 
Moses,  "Gather  the  people  together,  and  I  will  give 
them  water"  (It.  V.).  Then  Israel  sang: 

"  Spring  up,  O  well, 
Sinn  ye  to  It: 

Thou  well,  duff  by  princes. 

Hunk  by  the  nobles  of  the  people. 

With  the  Kepler,  with  their  stave*  "  (U>.  Hebr.). 

Budde  ("New  World."  iv.  144  tt  ttq.)  points  out 
that  the  word  "midbar"  (wilderness),  which  imme 
diately  follows.  Is  never  used  as  a  proper  name,  and 
that  iu  the  preseut  text  it  occurs  awkwardly  in  the 
midst  of  a  list  of  proper  names.    One  would  expect 
"  from  Beer  "  (they  journeyed),  anil  not  "  from  the 
wilderness."  He  pointsoutalso  that  in  an  important 
group  of  manuscripts  of  the  Sepluagint  the  words 
"and  from  Mattanah,"  in  verse  19,  are  omitted.  He 
accordingly  believes  that  u  midbar  "  and  "  mattanah" 
were  not  intended  as  a  part  of  the  itinerary,  but  that 
they  formed  a  part  of  the  poem,  which  road : 
"  Spring  up.  O  well. 
Sing  yo  to  It: 

Thou  well,  duff  by  prince*. 
Sunk  by  the  nobles  of  the  people, 
Wltb  the  scepter,  with  their  Waves, 
Out  of  the  desert  a  Rift ! " 

Cheyne  concurs  in  this  view  of  the  text  (Chevnc 
and  Black,  "Encyc.  Bibl."  *.r.  "Beer").  The  song 
belongs  to  a  class  of  ancient  popular  poetry  of  which, 
unfortunately,  only  fragments  survive.  This  po- 
etry consisted  of  short  snatches  Bung  in  honor  of 
the  vine  in  time  of  vintage,  and  of  wells  and  springs. 
Ewald  thought  that  they  were  popular  songs 
accompanying  the  alternate  strokes  of  hard  labor 
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("Hist,  of  Israel "  [English  ed.].  ii.  203).  No  com- 
plete vintage  song  survive*,  though  probably  a  line 
from  one  is  quoted  in  Isa.  1  w.  8,  and  in  the  titles  of 
Ps.  ML,  Iviii.,  and  lix.,  and  there  are  imitations  of 
such  songs  in  Isa.  v.  1-7  and  xxvii.  2-5. 

The  "song  of  the  well"  seems  to  be  a  complete 
popular  song,  addressed  to  a  well.  Budde  and 
Cheyne.as  is  natural  from  their  emended  text,  trace 
its  origin  to  the  Negeb,  where  wells  were  highly 
prized  (eomp.  Gen.  xxi.  25  ft  *eq.  and  xxvi.  20e<  ieq.), 
and  where  indeed  they  were  necessary  to  life  (comp. 
Josh.  xv.  10  and  Judges  i.  15).  Budde  believes  that 
the  song  alludes  to  a  custom  by  which,  when  a  well 
or  spring  was  found.  It  was  lightly  covered  0  vcr,  and 
then  opened  by  the  sheikhs  in  the  presence  of  the  clan 
and  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  song.  In  this  way. 
by  the  fiction  of  huvingdug  it,  the  well  was  regarded 
as  the  property  of  the  clan.  He  thinks  that  a  pas- 
sage in  Nilus  (Migne,  " Patrologia  Onrca,"  Ixxix., 
col.  648) to  which  Goldziher  had  called  attention  con- 
firms this  view.  Nilus  says  that  when  the  nomadic 
Arabs  found  a  well  they  danced  by  it  and  sang  songs 
to  it. 

According  to  \V.  II.  Smith,  tho  use  of  the  song 
whs  different:  "The  Hebrew  women,  as  they  stand 
around  the  fountain  waiting  their  turn  to  draw,  coax 
forth  the  water,  which  wells  up  all  too  slowlv  for 
their  impatience"  ("Brit.  Quar.  Rev."  Ixv.  45  et 
my, ).  This  would  imply  a  Palestinian  origin  for  the 
song,  and  suggests  a  use  for  it  more  in  accord  with 
Ewnld'sideaof  the  accompaniment  to  labor.  (Some- 
what parallel  to  this  conception  of  the  purpose*  of 
the  song  is  the  statement  of  the  Arabic  writer  lyaz- 
wini  (i.  18»),  that  when  the  water  of  the  wells  of 
Ilahistan  failed,  a  feast  was  held  at  the  source,  with 
music  and  dancing,  to  induce  it  to  flow  again.  The 
writer  is  inclined  to  accept  Buddc"s  view. 

Biblhm;r»phy  :  W.  It.  Smith.  Ret.  »(  Sent.  I*W.  pp.  l«t.  1S3; 
Bud<lr.  In  Xrie  WirrM.  ISM.  Iv.  13S-144:  (iray.  Xumtier*.  In 
International  Critical  Commentary.  1MJU.  pp.  S«  et 
k.  <;.  ii  G.  A.  B. 

WELL-POISONING.    Sec  Black  Deatii. 

WELLHAUSEN,  JULIUS:  German  Biblical 
critic  ami  Semitist;  born  at  Hameln  May  17.  1844  : 
eilucated  in  theology  and  Semitic*  at  GOttingen 
(Ph.D.  18~0i,  when*  he  became  privat-doccnt  in  the 
theological  faculty  in  1870.  Two  years  later  he  was 
called  as  professor  to  the  theological  faculty  of 
Greifswald,  and  in  1874  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
"  honoris  causa"  from  GOttingen.  He  was  compelled 
to  resign  from  the  theological  faculty,  however,  in 
1882  in  consequence  of  his  views  on  the  Bible, 
whereupon  he  entered  the  philosophical  faculty  of 
Halhl  as  assistant  professor  or  Semitics.  Three 
years  later  he  went  as  professor  or  Semitics  to  Mar- 
burg, and  was  called  to  GOttingen  in  1892. 

Wellhausen  has  written.extensively  on  subjects  of 
vital  interest  to  the  student  of  the  Bible  and  of  Juda- 
ism and  other  religions.  Among  his  earliest  publica- 
tions was  a  dissertation  on  the  tribal  organization  of 
ancient  Israel  ("  De  Oentibus  et  Familiis.JndaMsO.uie 
I  Chron.  ii  4  Enumerantur."  Gottingen,  1870).  This 
was  fc.llnwed  by  a  work  on  the  text  of  Samuel  {it>, 
1871)  ami  by  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Pharisees 
and  Saddncecs  (Greifswald.  1874).  In  which  he  at- 
tempted, though  without  success,  to  weaken  the  dis- 


coveries of  Geiger.  The  name  of  Wellhausen  is 
more  especially  connected  with  Pentateiichal  analy- 
sis, and  on  this  basis  he  has  reestablished  ami  sys- 
tematized the  thi  mi  v  originally  advanced  by  Vatke 
and  Georg,  and  later  by  Graf,  Reuss,  and  Kuenen, 
which  assignsa  post-exilic  date  to  the  Priestly  Code 
and  makes  the  Pentateuch,  as  it  appears  in  the 
canon,  posterior  to  the  pre-exilic  prophets.  It  is, 
consequently,  the  law-book  of  Judaism  and  tho  re- 
ligion of  the  post-exilic  congregation,  the  cult  of 
the  Israelites  and  Hebrews  being  held  to  have  been 
a  crude  tribal  Semitic  nature-worship  which  cul- 
minated in  a  hcnotheistlc  Jahvistic  nationalism, 
against  which  the  Prophets,  as  the  preacheis  of 
ethical  righteousness,  orten  hail  to  protest.  These 
critical  views  were  expounded  by  Wellhausen  in  his 
"Composition  des  Hexateuchs  und  der  Hlstorischen 
Bhchcr  desAlten  Testaments "(Sded.,  Berlin,  1901), 
"Prolegomena  znr  Gcschichtc  Israels"  (5th  cd.,  ib. 
1899);  "Israelitisehc  und  Judische  Geschiehte"  (4th 
ed..  ib.  1901);  and  in  his  article  "Israel  "  in  "Encyc. 
Brit."  9th  ed..  xiii.  406-441.  His  series  of  "Ski/zcn 
mid  Vorarbelten."  which  includes  a  commentary  on 
the  Minor  Prophets,  seeks  in  the  third  volume 
("Rcste  Arabischen  Hei<  lent  hums."  Berlin,  I8N7)  to 
elucidate  and  elaborate  by  a  presentation  of  primi- 
tive Arabic  paganism  the  analogies  between  the  orig- 
inal Hebrew  religion  and  theeultsof  the  pre-Moham- 
medan  Arabs.  With  the  exception  of  his  "  Book  of 
Psalms"  (in  "S.  B.  O.  T."  xiv.),  the  more  recent  re- 
searches of  Wellhausen  have  been  in  the  history  of 
Islam  and  in  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  his 
latest  contributions  being  commentaries  on  the  Cos- 
pels.  Although  his  works  are  monuments  of  mar- 
velous scholarship,  they  may  lie  said  to  be  marred 
by  an  unmistakable  anti-Jewish  bias  and  a  conse- 
quent ignoring  of  the  labors  of  Jewish  writers. 

E.  G.  H. 

WELT,  DIE:  Zionist  periodical,  published 
weekly  at  Vienna  (it  is  arranged  to  remove  its 
headquarters  to  Berlin  in  1906).  The  first  number 
appeared  June  4,  1897,  since  which  time  the  period- 
ical has  been  issued  regularly.  At  one  time  a  Yid- 
dish edition  was  published.  There  have  been  several 
editors— 1'primy,  Feiwel.  S.  Werner,  etc.  It  was 
for  some  years  a  private  venture  of  Theodor  Her/.l, 
who  sank  much  money  in  it.  "Die  Welt"  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  Zionist  movement  throughout 
the  world,  and  contains  articles  dealing  with  Zionism 
in  its  various  phases,  the  renascence  of  Hebrew  liter- 
ature, and  Jewish  conditions  in  different  lands.  H 
publishes  also  J  when  national  tales,  and  endeavors  to 
encourage  Jewish  art.  At  the  fifth  Basel  Conuiiess 
it  became  the  official  organ  of  the  Zionist  movement. 

i  A   Iff.  F. 

WELT8CH,  SAMUEL:  Austrian  cantor;  Itorn 
j  at  Prague  Sept.  12.  1835;  died  in  that  city  Aug. 
5.  1001.    Belonging  to  a  family  of  hazzauim,  he 
early  entered  the  profession,  and  became  cantor  of 
the  Meisel  synagogue  at  Prague  while  quitea. young 
man     He  received  his  musical  education  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Prague.    In  1  ^$5  he  re- 
I  ceived  a  call  from  the  Ahawuth  Chesed  congrega- 
tion in  New  York,  and  remained  its  cantor  until 
!  1HKD,  when  he  resigned  tho  position  in  order  to  re- 
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turn  to  his  native  city.  During  his  stay  in  New- 
York  lie  was  active  in  improving  the  musical  serv. 
ice  of  the  American  synagogue,  anil  was  one  of  the 
collaborators  on  the  first  three  volumes  of  the 
"Zimrat  Yah."  a  fourth  volume  of  which  was  later 
added  by  Alois  Kaiser  of  Haltimorc.  This  work 
contains  the  music  for  all  the  seasons  of  the  year 
anil  is  still  extensively  used.  In  addition  Weltsch 
published  Ps.  xciii.  with  German  words  for  solo  ami 
chorus,  and  "Todtcnfeier,"  two  hymns  for  the 
memorial  service.  He  was  a  very  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  order  B"nai  B'rith  and  took  great  interest 
in  communal  affairs  in  Prague,  being  the  leading 
spirit  in  various  charitable  and  educational  organi- 
zations. 

s.  A.  Kai. 

WEBBER,  BAR.UCH  :  Austrian  Hebraist:  bom 
at  Brody,  Oalicia.  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  died  there  July  31.  1876.  Werber,  who 
was  a  follower  of  Isaac  Erter  and  Nacliman  Kroch- 
rnal.  founded  a  Hebrew  weekly,  which  was  pub 
lished  in  Brody  from  1805  to  1890  under  the  names 
of  14  Ha-'Ibri  "  and  "'Ibri  Anoki."  In  addition  to 
numerous  articles  which  appeared  in  this  magazine, 

Werber  wrote:    "Megfllat  Kobelet"  (Lemberg, 

1882;  2d  ed.,  Warsaw.  1H?6),  consisting  of  explana- 
tory notes  on  Ecclcsiastes,  together  with  a  long  in- 
troduction; and  "Tolcdot  Adam "  (Brody,  1870).  a 
biography  of  Albert  Cons  of  Paris, 

BiHi.io(iR*rnv:  Z*ltlln.  BUM.  PMUfemfell.  p.  413. 

s  S.  O. 

WEBBEB,  JACOB:  Austrian  Hebraist:  born  at 
Brody,  Galicia.  Feb.  4,  1859;  died  there  Aug.  20, 
1890;  son  of  Baruch  Wekbek.  When  only  fifteen 
yearsof  age  Jacob  could  writeand  speak  Hebrew  flu- 
eutly;  and  in  1874  he  published  in  "Ha-  Ibri"  a 
novelette  of  rare  beauty,  entitled  "Galgal  ha-Ilozcr 
ba  'Olam."  In  addition  to  several  contributions  to 
his  father's  magazine,  he  wrote  articles  on  natural 
science  for  "  Ha  Maggid  "  (1875.  1870)  and  for  "Ha- 
Zcfirah"  (1870).  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1876,  he  became  the  editor  of  "  Ha-'Ibri."  and  was 
active  in  this  capacity  until  his  death,  when  the  pa- 
per ceased  to  appear.  In  1890  Werber  was  attacked 
by  a  severe  illness;  and  when  he  heard  that  his  phy- 
sician had  given  up  hope  of  his  recovery  he  wrote 
his  own  necrology,  which  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  "Ha-'Ibri,"  three  days  before  his 
death. 

Srfrr  Zi/fkdroii,  p. 

S.  (). 

WERNER.  ABRAHAM:  Polish  rabbi;  born 
at  Tels,  Kovno,  1837.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  various  hadarim,  and  at  thirteen  was  well 
versed  in  Talmudic  literature,  whereupon  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  under  Ids  father,  who  was  govern- 
ment rabbi  of  Tels.  In  18"ifl  Werner  icccived  the 
Hattahat  HoRa'ah  from  several  eminent  rabbis, 
and  shortly  after  was  appointed  rabbi  "of  Wegcr; 
later  he  succeeded  his  father  as  dayynn  at  Tels. 
subsequently  becoming  chief  rabbi.  He  then  ae 
cepted  a  call  to  Helsingfors  as  chief  rabbi  of  the 
entire  province  of  Finland,  and  finally,  in  1891, 
was  elected  rabbi  of  the  newly  founded  Mahazike 
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Hadath  congregation  in  London.  Here  he  remained 
until  July,  1901.  when  lie  settled  in  the  Holy  Land. 


KIH1.HH.KAIMIY  :  I'ntini;  InraeU 

at.  iwi. 

j. 


>;  Jnc.  Chrtm.  July 
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WERNIKOVSKX  JUDAH  :  Russian  Talmud- 
ieal  educator;  born  in  Slonim,  government  of 
Grodno,  1823;  died  in  Jerusalem  Feb.  20.  1901.  In 
his  childhood  he  w-as  known  as  an  "  "illul,"  or  prodigy 
in  Talmudical  learning.  He  was  married  at  the 
age  of  eleven ;  he  was  afterward  sent  to  the  yeshibah 
of  Volozhin;  and  in  1840  he  went  to  Wilna  and 
studied  under  H.  Israel  Lipkin.  Though  ordained 
rabbi,  he  preferred  to  teach;  and.  settling  in  his  na- 
tive town,  he  gathered  around  him  a  number  of  men 
who  studied  Talmud  under  him.  In  1861  he  became 
"rosh  yeshibah"  in  Slonim,  and  continued  in  that 
position  until  1900.  when  he  went  to  the  Holy  Ijind 
to  spend  his  last  days.  He  was  the  author  of  ■  Pern- 
Yehudah, "  on  the  tractates  Shabbat  and  Kctubot 
(Wilna,  1871-72);  "  I-eket  Yehudah."  sermons  (ib 
1872);  and  "Pene  Yehudah,"  01 
Keritot  (Warsaw,  1890). 
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WERTHEIMER,  JOHN:  English  printer; 
born  in  London  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  died  there  Dec.  18, 1883;  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Werthcimer,  Lea  &  Co.  From  1830  until  his 
death  he  was  actively  engaged  as  a  printer  in  Lon- 
don; and  many  important  educational,  medical,  and 
philological  works  were  issued  from  his  press.  His 
firm  printed  most  of  the  works  needing  Hebrew  type, 
also  commercial  reports  and  the  "Jewish Chronicle. " 

BinuooRAFur :  J>ir.  «Tiniti.  Dee.  21.  1*0. 
4.  G.  L. 

WERTHEIMER,  JOSEPH,  RITTER  VON: 

Austrian  philanthropist  and  author;  born  at  Vienna 
March  15.  1800;  died  there  March  15,  1887.  He 
was  the  descendant  of  an  old  and  prominent  .Jewish 
family:  and  his  father  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Joseph  von  Sonuenfels. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen 
young  Werthcimer  en- 
tered the  business  of 
Freiherr  von  Stifft,  and 
five  years  Inter  that  of 
his  father,  whose  part- 
ner he  became  in  1821. 
During  his  leisure  hours 
he  devoted  himself  es- 
peeially  to  the  study  of 
pedagogic  works.  In 
1824,  1820,  and  1828  he 
traveled  through  Ger- 
many, Italy,  France,  and 
England:  and  during  a 
protracted  sojourn  in 
London  made  a  special 
study  or  the  kindergartens  organized  in  that  city 
in  1*24.  On  his  return  he  translated  into  Ger- 
man a  work  by  the  director  of  the  Ixtndon  Central 
Infant  School,  publishing  it  under  the  title  Tcher 
FrOhe  Geistige   Erziehung  und  Englischc  Klein 


Joseph  Wertbeltner 
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kinderschulen  "  (Vienna.  1828;  2d  cd.  1828).  At 
the  same  time  lie  addressed  to  the  government  of 
Austriaa  letter  advocating  the  establishment  of  sim- 
ilnr  institutions  in  tliat  country.  With  tlie  coopera- 
tion of  Johann  Lindner,  a  Catliolic  priest,  Wert- 
heimer  o|H?ned  in  1830  the  first  kindergarten  in  the 
Austrian  capital.  The  success  of  this  institution, 
and  of  others  founded  in  the  same  year,  led  to  the 
organization  of  a  central  society  for  the  establish 
ment  of  infant  asylums,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
empress  Carolina  Augusta,  and  with  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  Catholic  clergy.  Wcrtheimer  was 
one  of  the  founders  also  of  the  Allgemeine  Hettungs- 
anstalt  of  Vienna,  a  society  for  the  care  of  released 
criminals  and  neglected  children. 

Wcrtheimer  began  his  labors  in  behalf  of  his  co 
religionists  by  founding  in  1840  the  Verein  zur 
Forderung  der  Handwerke  Unter  den  Israelites  a 
society  whose  aim  it  was  to  afford  Jewish  children 
an  opportunity  of  learning  trades,  and  thereby  to  dis 
pel  the  commou  l>elief  in  the  Jews'  dislike  for  man- 
ual work  ;  this  object  was  fully  realized,  thousands 
■of  apprentices  being  trained  by  the  society.  In  1848 
Wcrtheimer  founded  a  Jewish  infant  school  in  the 
Lcopoldstadt,  Vienna,  to  which  a  non-sectarian  kin- 
dergarten wus  added  in  1868.  During  the  thirty  two 
Veins  (1835-07)  in  which  he  was  actively  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Vienna,  first  as  trustee  and  subsequently  as  presi- 
dent, he  rendered  signal  services  to  Austrian  Juda- 
ism by  raising  the  social  and  political  status  of  his 
corcligionistB.and  by  advocating  religious  ami  educa- 
tional reforms.  Among  other  institutions  founded 
by  Wcrtheimer  may  be  mentioned  the  Verein  zur 
Versorgung  HilfsbcdOrftiger  Waisen  der  Israeli 
tischen  Cultusgemcinde  (I860),  which  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  girls'  orphan  asylum;  and  the 
Israelitischc  Allianz  zu  Wien  (1872),  of  which  he 
Tcmained  president  for  a  nnmlier  of  years.  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  labors  the  emperor  conferred  upon 
him  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  with  the  accom- 
panying patent  of  nobilily,  and  he  was  made  an 
honorary  citizen  of  Vienna!  He  took  HCtive  part  in 
the  conferencesof  the  second  Jewish  synod  of  Augs 
burg  July  11-17,  1871. 

Wertheimer's  interest  in  the  emancipation  of  his 
coreligionists  led  him  to  publish  his  work  "Die 
J  mien  in  Oeslerreieh  vnni  Standpunkte  der  Oe- 
schichtc.  des  Kechtcs  und  des  Stoats vortheiles"  (2 
vols..  Lcipsic.  18421,  which  is  still  considered  a  stand- 
ard work.  As  such  a  work  could  not  bg  issued  in 
Austria  at  that  time,  and  as  Austrinn  subjects  were 
forbidden  to  print  interdicted  works  elsewhere,  the 
writer's  name  had  to  l>e  concealed  from  the  authori- 
ties. Of  other  works  by  Wcrtheimer  the  following 
maybe  mentioned:  "Therese.  Ein  Handhuch  fur 
Matter  und  Kinderwilrtcrinncn  ■  (1835);  "  Drama- 
tlsche  Bcitragc"  (1888),  consisting  partly  of  trans- 
lations from  the  English;  14  Die  Striding  der  Juden 
iu  Oesterreich "  (Vienna,  1858):  "Die  Hegclung 
der  Staatsburgerlichen  Striding  der  Juden  in  Oes- 
terreich" {ib.  1859);  "Jahrbuch  far  Israeliten  "  (11 
vols.,  ib.  1854-64);  "Die  Emancipation  Unserer 
Glaubensgenossen "  (ib.  1882):  and  "Jndisehe  Lchrc 
und  JlUlisehes  Leben  "  (ib.  1888).  From  184H  until 
his  death  he  edited  the  "  Wiener  Gcschflftsbericht " ; 


and  he  contributed  many  political,  economic,  and 
historical  essays  to  various  periodicals. 

BinLio.iRAfHY  :  Mr  Xrtuett.  M»rrh.  I*C:  WuntMch.  Ding. 
Us.  iler  (KrtrrrrtehiMtho,  Monarchic  Jtv.  Vhron.  Marrta 
'£\  18KT. 
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WERTHEIMER,  SAMSON:  Austrian  court 
Jew.  financier,  and  rabbi;  born  at  Worms  Jan.  17, 
1658:  died  at  Vienna  Aug.  6,  1724.  He  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  Josel  Wcrtheimer  (d.  May  2,  1718.  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven),  and  received  his  education  at 
the  yeshibot  of  Worms  and  Frankfort  on-the-Main. 
He  went  to  Vienna  Dec.  2,  1684.  and  associated  him 
self  with  Samuel  Oppcnhctmer,  sharing  the  latter's 
privilege  of  residence.  During  the  absence  of  Op- 
penheimer,  Wcrtheimer  represented  him  in  trans- 
actions with  the  Austrian  government.  Wcrtheimer 
soon  gained  the  confidence  of  Emperor  Leopold  I., 
who  presented  a  portrait  of  himself  to  Wcrtheimer 
and  his  son  Wolf,  and  on  Dec.  15,  1701,  followed 
this  gift  with  another  of  1.000  ducats  for  the  finan- 
cier's success  in  obtaining  for  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Poland  a  dowry  of  1.000.000  florins  from 
her  father  upon  her  marriage  to  Leopold's  brother- 
in-law  Duke  Charles  Philip.  In  the  Spanish  War 
of  Succession  Wcrtheimer  united  with  Samuel  Op- 
penheimer  to  procure  the  money  necessary  for  the 
equipment  of  the  imperial  army  and 

Supplied    for  the  supply  of  provisions.  After 
the        Oppenheimer's  failure,  am  1  his  sudden 

Imperial  death  in  1708,  Wcrtheimer  maintained 
Army.  the  credit  of  the  state  and  found  new 
sources  of  income.  On  Aug.  20. 1703, 
the  emperor  appointed  him  court  factor,  and  ex- 
tended for  twenty  years  his  privileges  of  free  relig 
ious  worship,  denizenship,  and  immunity  from  tax- 
ation. Joseph  I.,  who  succeeded  his  father  on  May 
5,  1705,  confirmed  Wertheimer's  title  and  privileges. 

Under  Emperor  Joseph  I.,  Wcrtheimer  maintained 
his  position  as  a  financier  and  creditor  of  the  state. 
He  was  in  personal  relations  with  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  to  whom  he  paid  300.000  florin-  promised  by 
Joseph  I..  Charles  VI.  adding  another  100.000 llorius. 
During  the  Turkish  war  Wcrtheimer  made  large 
loans  to  the  government.  The  title  of  "  Lindesrub- 
biner,"  which  the  Jewsof  Hungary  had  l»estowcd  on 
Wcrtheimer.  was  made  effective  by  Charles  VI. 
(Aug.  26,  1711).  Wcrtheimer,  nccordlng  to  a  con 
temporary  account  of  one  of  his  relatives.  Abraham 
Levi,  was  called  the  "Juden  Kaiser."  Ten  imperial 
soldiers  stood  as  sentinels  before  his  house.  He  pos- 
sessed many  of  the  palaces  and  gardens  in  Vienna, 
and  numerous  estates  and  houses  in  Germany,  r.g.,  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Worms,  and  other  cities.  He 
established  schools,  and  distributed  large  amounts 
of  money  In  Europe  and  in  the  Holy  Land.  Alien 
Jews  were  not  allowed  to  remain  over  night  In 
Vienna  without  a  written  permit  from  him. 

Wcrtheimer  did  not  discontinue  his  rabbinical 
studies.    In  a  manuscript  volume  he 
Rabbinical  left  a  number  of  derashot  that  he  had 

Knowl-     delivered  in  the  private  synagogue  In 
edge.       his  house:  these  show  considerable 
Talmudic  erudition.     He  delivered 
many  funeral  sermons  on  the  deaths  of  distinguished 
rabbis,  as  Simhah  Cohen  and  David  ben  Israel, 
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rabbi  of  Trebitsch  and  son-in-law  of  Menahem 
Krochmal.  From  far  and  near  questions  or  religion, 
particularly  of  ritual,  were  submitted  to  bim  and  to 
the  rabbinical  court  over  which  he  presided ;  and  to 
tbe  latter  he  called  such  great  authorities  as  Jacob 
Eliezer  Bkal-nkchwkio,  Simeon  ben  Judah  Lob 
Jalles  of  Cracow,  and  Alexander  ben  Menahem  ha- 
1a'v\  of  Prossnitz 

Moses  McTr  Perls,  for  many  years  Werthelmer's 
secretary  and  almoner,  mentions  him  in  his  "Megil- 
lat  Sefer  "  ( 1709)  as  "  a  rabbi  of  great  congregations  It) 
Israel."  In  some  works  Wertheimer  is  called  "  rabbi 
of  Prague  and  Bohemia  " ;  but  he  did  not  accept  this 
title,  as  may  be  seen  iu  an  edition  of  Alfasi  (Prank- 
fort-on-thc-Main,  1699-1700).    His  reputation  spread 


<Ftoo.  •  ,.1,.         .1,. ; 


even  to  the  Orient,  when-  In-  was  described  as  a 
"prince  of  the  Holy  Land  "  and  given  the  title  of 
"rabbi  of  Hebron  and  Safed."    His  native  city  also 
honored  him  with  the  title  of  rabbi.    Many  authors 
sought  his  "approbation,"  but  only  in  a  few  cases 
did  he  give  it,  e.g.,  in  Moses  ben  Menahem 's  "  Wa- 
Yakhcl  Mosheh."  and  Jair  Bacharach's  "Hawwot 
YaTr."    He  contributed  liberally  toward  the  publi- 
cation of  such  works  as  "Hawwot  YaTr"  (in  which 
his  name  appears  with  that  of  Samuel  Oppen- 
heimer).  Judah  hen  Nisan's"  Bet  Ychti- 
As        dah."  Gershon  Ashkenazi's  M'Abndo< 
Maecenas,    ha-flershiini"  and  "Tif'eret  ha-Ger- 
sliuni  "  (in  which  David  Oppenheiiner 
also  is  mentioned),    lie  and  bin  son -in  law  Moses 
Kuun   bore   the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of 


printing  the  Baby  Ionian  Talmud  nt  Frankfort -on 
the  Main  in  1712-23:  this  excellent  edition  was  cou 
ti  seated  and  for  thirty  years  kept  under  lock  and 
key  (see  Kann,  Moses). 

When  Eisenmenger's  "Entdecktes  Judenthum  ■ 
appeared  at  Frankfort  in  17U0,  Wertheimer  addressed 
to  Etn|ien>r  Leopold  a  petition  iu  which  he  exposed 
the  grave  dangers  which  the  malicious  and  slander- 
ous attack  of  the  unscrupulous  author  would  bring 
upon  the  Jews.  Accordingly  the  2.000  copies  of  the 
book  were  confiscated,  and  for  years  its  sale  was 
forbidden. 

When,  in  consequence  of  Ilakoczy's  insurrection 
(1708),  the  Jewish  congregation  of  Eisenstadt  hail 
been  dispersed  and  the  wealthier  members  had 
taken  refuge  in  Vienna,  Wertheimer  persuaded 
them  to  return  or  ti>  help  their  poorer  brethren  re- 
build the  congregation.  He  himself  built  for  them 
in  Kisenstadt  a  house  and  a  beautiful  synagogue, 
still  called  "Sainton's  Bonnie."  He  lent  his  aid  also 
in  establishing  about  forty  congregations  in  Hun 
gary.  In  Frankforl-oii  tbe-Main  he  founded  ami 
richly  endowed  a  Talmudieal  school,  at  whose  head 
was  his  son-in  law  Moses  Kann. 

By  the  marriages  of  his  children  Wertheimer  be- 
came connected  with  the  most  prominent  families  of 
Austria  ami  Germany.  His  stepson  Isaac  Nathan 
Oppenheiiner  married  a  daughter  of  the  wealthy 
purveyor  Posing;  his  eldest  son,  Wolf,  married  a 
daughter  of  Emanuel  Oppenheiiner  Wolf  was  an 
active  agent  in  his  lather's  financial  transactions, 
and  shared  his  dignity  as  court  factor  He  later 
experienced  great  reverses  of  fortvine,  however. 
Having  in  vested  a  large  part  of  I. is  wealth  in  loans* 
to  the  Bavarian  government,  the  stipulated  terms 
of  repayment  were  not  kept,  and  bankruptcy  stared 
him  in  the  face.  For  a  time  he  was  able  to  pay 
only  half  of  the  interest  on  the  180,000  florins 
which  Samson  Wertheimer  hail  douated  to  charity, 
and  of  which  Wolf  was  trustee.  On  his  father's 
donation  of  22.000  florius  in  favor  of  the  German 
Jews  in  Palestine  he  did  not  pay  any  interest  after 
1733.  His  embarrassment  was  ended  by  Elector 
Maximilian,  who  liquidated  his  debts.  In  his  w  ill 
(1762)  Wolf  declared  that,  although  entailing  a  groat 
loss  upon  him,  he  accepted  this  liquidation  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  his  creditors.  Further,  he  enjoiued 
his  children  to  pay  in  full  his  father's  donation  of 
22,000  florins,  although  in  1788  be  (Wolf)  had  re- 
turned to  the  Frankfort  congregation  10.000  florins 
which  it  had  contributed  to  this  fund.  In  1709  the 
grandchildren  of  Samson  Wertheimer  secured  the 
donation  of  I50.0OO  florins,  and  Wolf's  heirs  added 
thereto  10,000  florins,  in  compensation  for  unpaid 
interest.  These  two  foundations  at  Vienna  and 
Jerusalem  still  keep  alive  the  name  of  Wertheimer. 

Samson's  second  son.  Lob,  married  a  daughter 
of  Issacharha-Levi  Bekmann  of  Halberstadt.  a  rela- 
tive of  Lcffmnn  Behrcns,  court  Jew  of  Hanover; 
thus  the  three  great  "shetadlanin  "  were  closely  con- 
nected. Samson's  sons-in-law  were:  It.  Moses  Kann 
of  Frankfort  on  t  he-Main  :  Issachar  Berush  Eskki.es, 
father  of  the  Vienna  banker  Bern  hard  Eskei.es  ; 
Joseph,  son  of  It.  David  Oppenheiiner:  and  Seli^- 
mann  Be  rend  Kohn,  called  Solomon  of  Hambuijr. 
His  youngest  son.  Joseph  Josel  (b  17IS).  mnrried 
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a  daughter  of  his  stepbrother  Wolf.  Joseph  died  in 
Vienna  (1781),  where  he  was  greatly  esteemed  for 
his  charity  and  Talmudic  learning.  See  Cocbt 
Jews. 

BlBLKMiRAPHT:  David  Kaufmann.  Sammn  Werlheimer,  Vi- 
enna. iKW;  Weoi.  t'rkunttliehe*  aw  item  Ltlttn  Sntmnn 
n'ertheimer'*.  lb.  1«K;  Wurzbacii.  BibHoaraphiiehe*  Lex- 
icon, tv.  13U  et  »c*i- 
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WERTHEIMER,     SOLOMON     AARON : 

Hungurian  rah  hi  and  scholar;  born  at  Rosing  Nov. 
18,  1866.  In  1871  he  went  with  his  parents  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  be  was  educated;  and  in  1800  he  re- 
sided at  Cairo,  Egypt,  where  he  collected  ancient 
Jewish  manuscripts.  He  is  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works:  "  Ebel  Mosheh  "  (1885),  sermon  deliv 
end  on  the  death  of  Sir  Moses  Monteflore;  "Hid 
dushe  Rabbi  Nisslm"  (1888);  "  Pirke  Ilekalot"  iind 
"?awwa'at  Naftali "  (1HH9).  "Darke  shel  Torah" 
(1891).  guide  to  the  theory  of  the  Talmud  and  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Halnkah  and  Hagga- 
dah ;  -  Halam  Sofer  "  (1891),  Talmudic  studies,  with 
notes;  "Batte  Midrashot"  (4  parts,  1898-97),  a  col- 
lection of  short  midrashim  from  mnnuscripts.  with 
glosses,  notes,  and  introduetion ;  "(Jin/e  Ycrusha- 
layim  "  (3  parts,  1896-1902).  a  collection  of  sc  ientific, 
literary,  and  poetic  treatises,  from  rare  manuscripts, 
with  notes  and  introduetion;  "Midrnsh  11 use rut 
wi  Yeterot"  (1898),  from  the  Parma  manuscript,  col- 
lated with  three  Egyptian  manuscripts;  **  Leshon 
Hasidim"  (1898).  notes  and  introduction  to  the 
"Sefer  Hasidim";  "  Kohelct  Shclomoh  ■  (1899),  a 
collection  of  geonic  responsa,  with  notes  and  intro- 
duction, and  with  Hebrew  translations  of  the  Arabic 
responsa;  and  "'Abndat  Haleb"  (1902),  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Jewish  prayers.  S. 

WESEL,  BARUCH  BENDET  BEN  REU- 
BEN (called  also  Benedict  Reuben  Gompertz) : 

German  rabbi  and  scholar;  Isiru  at  Wesel  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  died  at  Brcs- 
lau  in  the  latter  part  of  I  75;!  or  the  beginning  of 
1754.  He  was  a  descendant  of  a  prominent  family 
which  had  ramifications  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Holland.  His  grandfather,  Elijah  Emmerich,  was 
a  confidential  adviser  of  the  Great  Elector,  and  knew 
how  to  use  his  influence  in  behalf  of  his  German 
coreligionists.  Rarueh's  father,  Reuben,  was  a  rich 
merchant  of  Berlin,  and  was  closely  related  to 
wealthy  families  in  Breslau.  In  1724  Baruch  was 
one  of  the  three  members  of  the  Breslau  rabbinical 
court,  and  in  that  year  he  approved  Solomon  Hanau's 
"Sun-are  Tcfillah."  On  Jan.  80.  1728.  the  Council 
Of  Four  Lands  appointed  him  rabbi  (i.e.,  advocate) 


of  the  Polish  congregation  at  Breslau.  From  his 
father  he  hail  inherited  a  fortune  which  made  him 
financially  independent ;  and  he  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  a  money-broker,  the  rabbinate  being  unsalaried. 
Through  poor  business  management,  however,  he 
soon  lost  his  fortune,  and  iu  1783  he  was  compelled 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  wealthiest  members  of  his 
congregation,  who  granted  him  a  salary.  Shortly 
afterward  be  requested  the  city  authorities  to  strike 
his  name  from  the  tax-list  of  wholesale  merchants, 
and  to  enroll  him  among  the  "Toleranz -Imposts." 

[  the  second  class  of  tax|vayers.  This  petition  waB 
rejected;  he  was  imprisoned,  compelled  to  |vay  in's 
arrears  of  first-class  taxes,  and  deprived  of  the  title 

i  of  rabbi.  After  the  issuance  of  the  decree  of  expul 
sion  by  Maria  Theresa  (July  10.  1788).  he  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  city  as  a  *  PlauUcn  Rabbiner  " 
only.  When  Frederick  II.  invaded  Silesia.  Wesel 
wrote  in  his  honor  a  eulogy,  in  the  form  of  an  acros- 
tic (Breslau,  1741),  of  which  only  two  copies  have 
been  preserved. 

On  the  issuance  of  the  new  decree  of  May  6. 1744, 
which  permitted  only  twelve  families  of  Polish  Jews, 
in  addition  to  the  privileged  Polish  merchants,  to 
remain  in  Breslau,  Wesel  was  appointed  " '  Lan- 
desrabbiner  '  without  jurisdiction. "  In  the  same  de- 
cree the  Jews,  who  theretofore  had  buried  their  dead 
in  Dyhernfurth,  were  ordered  to  purchase  a  site  for  a 
cemetery,  but  the  congregation  seemed  unwilling  to 
comply  Wesel  thereupon  suggested  to  the  com- 
munity that  the  money  necessary  for  the  purchase 
of  the  cemetery,  as  well  as  for  the  taxes  on  it,  might 
be  procured  from  a  meat-tax.  He  died  iu  the  midst 
Of  these  deliberations,  ami  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
at  Dyhernfurth.  His  work  "  Mckor  Baruk,"  acollec 
tion  r.f  ten  responsa.  appeared  in  Dyhernfurth  iu 
1755  (2d  cd.,  published  hv  his  son  Moses.  Amsterdam, 
1771). 

Bim.ifHiRAPHY :  Benjarnh.  ttfar  hn-Sefailm.  p.  .HW:  Fitenn, 
Krtiexrt  YO-rnrl.  p.  1»4 :  Jtwlncr.  Cat.  Hebr.  Bt*>k*  Writ. 
Mux.  pp.  77«-~;  Azulal.  Shrm  tui-<leilolim.  s.v.;  Stein- 
sebneMer.  Cat.  /Ml.  eoi.  T7fl :  Ilrann.  timrh.  tit*  Lnutltn. 
rabbiunt*  in  Schlenlen.ln  Orfltz  Jub(l»  l,ritt.  pp.  2J7-251, 
Bresluu.  IKST. 

D.  S.  O. 

WE-SHAMERU  ('And  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  keep  the  Sabbath";  Ex.  xxxi.  16,  17):  Quota- 
tion from  the  Pentateuch,  recited  before  the  "  Ami 
dah  "  iu  the  Sabbath  evening  service,  and  repeated 
in  the  domestic  Kinnrsti  on  Sabliath  morning  after 
service.  Nowadays  it  is  usually  chanted  in  a  choral 
set  ting,  or  responsorially  ;  but  by  the  older  precentors 
it  was  declaimed  in  a  rhapsodical  improvisation  based 
on  other  melodies  in  the  service,  especially  on  the  air 


WE-SHAMERU    (Ex.  xxxi.  16,  17) 

g       Recti,  ad  lib. 

mf  We  -  sha  -  me  -  rn  he  -  n.-   Yin   ra  -    el  et  >"~  hu  -  Staab- 

&  cm,  — 

bat,   "!     *  In  -  -a  -  v»t....      et    hii-Slmb- bat,         le  -  do  -  ro  - 
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^       A  in  l*m}H),  dolce. 


et      ha  -  aha  -  ma  -  yim  we   -  et 


u   -    ba  -  yom     ba  -  she 


t£=± 


_4- 


m 


if 


5  J. 


-*  — 


bat 


wa  -  yio  -  na 


for  the  u  Kaddish  "  as  rendered  after  the  rending  of 
the  Law  on  Sabbath,  which  is  usually  the  one  em- 
ployed also  before  the  "  'Amidah  "  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, immediately  following  "  Wc-Shamcru."  The 
strains  between  A  and  B.Cand  Din  the  accompany- 
ing recitative,  due  to  Naumtiourg  of  Paris,  may  be 
compared  with  the  corresponding  passage*  in  the 
Jkw.  Excyc.  vii.  404,  #.  r.  r>  AUDIMI  (AKTBlt  the 

Pextateuciial  Lksm  >.\  — Sabbath). 

P.  L.  C. 


HAHTWIO.      See  Wessely. 


A. 

WESSELY 

Naimitai.i  Una. 

WESSELY,  MORITZ  AUGUST:  German 
physician :  lx>ru  at  Bleicherode,  near  Erfurt.  Oct. 
15.1800;  died  at  Nordhauscn  March  7.  1850;  nephew 
of  Naphtali  Hirz  Wessei.v.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Ilalleand  OiUtingeti  (M.  I).  1898] ;  from 
1828  to  1828  he  studie<l  at  Paris;  and  in  the  latter 
year,  returning  to  Germany,  settled  in  Nordhauscn, 
where  he  practised  medicine  until  his  death.  Wes- 
sely received  the  title  of  "Gcheimer  Hofrath  "  from 

the  Duke  of  Nassau,  and  that  of  "  SaDlifitsrnth  "  from 

the  King  of  Prussia.  In  1*111  he  founded,  together 
with  L.  Blodan.  the"NeueZeitungfQrMedizin"and 
the  "Medicinal  Reform."  both  of  which  journals  he 
edited  until  his  death. 

niULUKiRll'IIY  :  Ulix  li.  IK>*1.  Isr. 

p.  F.  T.  EL 

WESSELY,  NAPHTALI  HIRZ  (HART- 
WIG)  :  German  Hebraist  and  educationist;  born 
at  Hamburg  1725:  died  then-  Feb.  28,  1805.  One 
of  his  ancestors,  Joseph  Reis,  (led  from  Podolia 
in  1548  on  account  of  the  Ciimiki.xhki  persecu- 
tions, during  which  his  whole  family  had  perished. 
Aftera  brief  sojourn  in  Cracow,  Reis  settled  iu  Am- 


yin  -  na 


fash. 


sterdam.  where  he  acquired  great  wealth,  and  where 
he.  in  1671.  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a  petition  to  the 
Dutch  government  requesting  permission  to  erect  a 
synagogue.  Together  with  his  younger  son,  Moses, 
Reis  later  settled  in  VVesel  on  the  Rhine,  whence  the 
family  name  "  Wessely  "  originated.  In  the  syna- 
gogue at  Wcscl  are  still  preserved  some  ritual  para 
phernalia  presented  to  it  by  Moses  Reis  Wessely,  who, 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Prince  of  Holstein,  whoso 
purveyor  he  was.  removed  to  GlQckstadt,  then  the 
capital  of  Sleswick.  He  established  there  a  factory 
of  arms.  King  Frederick  VI.  of  Denmark  later  sent 
Moses  to  Hamburg  as  his  agent;  and  while  there  he 
transacted  important  business  for  Peter  the  Great 
also.  Mnscs'  son,  Iasachar  Ber,  was  the  father  of 
Naphtali  Hint. 

Naphtali  Hirz  Wessely  passed  his  childhood  at 
Copenhagen,  where  his  father  was  purveyor  to  the 
king.  In  addition  to  rabbinical  studies  under  Jona 
than  Kybcschfitz.  he  studied  modern  languages.  As 
the  representative  of  the  banker  Feitel.  he  later  vis- 
ited Amsterdam,  where  he  published  (1765-06)  his 
"Lebanon."  or  "Gail  Na'ul."  a  philological  investi- 
gation of  Hebrew  roots  and  synonyms.  Although 
prolix  in  style,  ami  lacking  scientific  method,  this 
work  established  his  reputation.  After  his  marriage 
at  Copenhagen,  he  represented  Feitel  at  Merlin,  and 
there  became  associated  with  Mendelssohn.  Wessely 
encouraged  the  latter  in  his  labors  by  publishing 
"'Alton  li  Terufah."  a  work  advocating  the  "bi'ur" 
and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  German.  To  this 
work  Wessely  himself  contributed  a  commentary  on 
Leviticus  (Berlin.  1782).  having  published,  two  years 
previously,  a  Hebrew  edition  of  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom, together  with  a  commentary. 

Wessely  was  an  anient  advocate  of  the  educa- 
tional ami  social  reformsoutlined  iu  Emperor  Joseph 
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IL'a  "Toleranzedict."  He  even  risked  ltis  reputa- 
tion for  piety  by  publishing  a  manifesto  in  eight 
chapters,  entitled  "Dibre  Shalom  we-Emct,"  in 
which  he  emphasized  the  necessity  for  secular  in- 
struction, as  well  as  for  other  reforms,  even  from  the 
points  of  view  of  the  Mosaic  law  nnil  the  Talmud. 
This  work  has  been  translated  into  French  as  "  In- 
structions Salutaires  Adnssees  aux 
His  Works.  CommuiiauU-s  Juivesile  I'Einpirc  de 
Joseph  II  "(Paris,  1793);  into  Italian 
by  Elia  Morpurgo  (Gocrz,  1798);  and  into  German 
by  David  Frie<llauder  under  the  title  "  Worte  der 
Wahrheit  und  des  Friedens"  (Berlin.  1798).  By 
thus  espousing  the  cause  of  reform,  ns  well  as  by 
his  support  of  Mendelssohn,  Wesscly  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  rabbinical  authorities  of  Germany 
and  Poland,  who  threatened  him  with  excommuni- 
cation. His  enemies,  however,  were  finally  paci- 
fied through  the  energetic  intervention  of  the  Ital- 
ian rabbis,  as  well  as  by  Wessely's  pamphlets 
"Mekor  Sell,"  in  which  be 
gave  evidence  of  his  sincere 
piety.  In  1788  Wesscly  pub- 
lished in  Berlin  his  ethical 
treatise  "liefer  ba-Middot," 
a  work  of  great  moral 
WOttll.  He  published  also 
several  odes,  elegies,  and 
other  poems;  but  his  mas 
tcrwork  is  his  "Shire  Tif'e- 
ret"  (5  vols.;  i.-iv..  Ber- 
lin. 1782-1802;  v..  Prague, 
1829),  describing  in  rhetor- 
ical style  the  exodus  from 
Egypt!  This  work,  through 
which  he  earned  the  admira- 
tion of  his  contemporaries, 
was  translated  into  German 
<by  G.  F.  Hufnagel  and 
Spalding;  1789-1805),  and 
partly  into  French  (by  Mi- 
chel Bcrr;  Paris.  1815).  His 
commentaries  on  the  Bible 
were  published  by  the  so- 
ciety Mekize  Kirdamim 
<Lyck.  186H-75)  under  the 
title  "Imre  Shcfcr." 

Wcssely  influenced  his  contemporaries  in  various 
directions.  As  a  scholar  he  contributed,  by  his  pro- 
found philological  researches,  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  language  of  the  Bible,  though  his  work  is 
marred  by  prolixity  anil  by  his  refusal  to  admit 
shades  of  meaning  in  synonyms.  As  a  poet  he 
possessed  perfection  of  style,  but  lacked  feeling  and 
artistic  imagination.  No  one  exerted  a  greater 
influence  than  he  on  the  dissemination  of  modern 
Hebrew;  and  no  one,  on  the  other  hand,  did  more 
to  retard  the  development  of  pure  art  and  of  poetic 
intuition.  Because  of  the  courageous  battle  which 
he  fought  in  behalf  of  Jewish  emancipation,  Wessely 
may  be  regarded  as  a  leader  of  the  Maskilim. 

BlBUrtfifuriiY  :  Abraham  NcldoUi.  (M  hn-$irim,  Attona,  1S0S-. 
M.  Mfni1i'l»u>hn,  Pmt  TeJxl,  AiiinU-nJjun.  IST3;  Iht-A'U,  In. 
VH  41S;  N.  Sliiuschz.  Renaimumer  tir  In  LUIerntuu-  llilira- 
V/ur.  ch.  II..  Parte.  1«H;  David  ("rtedriihsfeld.  Zthrr  U  $<ul- 


Naphtall  Him  WVmely. 


Hehr.;  A.  Betuwra.  In  Ori  uncf  Wait,  May.  1«B ;  D.  Slmotisen. 
Hnrtria  Wa*rlV-»  Tixtttav,  In  Motuitnchrift.  IHO.  pp.  36- 

S.'  N.  8l.. 

WESSELY,  WOLFGANG:  Austrian  jurist 
and  theologian  :  born  at  TrebiUch,  Moravia,  Oct,  22, 
1801 ;  died  at  Vienna  April  21.  1870.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  scut  to  Prague  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  rabbinate,  graduating  as  Ph.  D.  in  1828.  and 
as  LL.D.  in  1883.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  teacher 
of  religion  at  the  gymnasium,  and  in  1887  at  the 
Jewish  congregational  school;  in  1846  he  received 
permission  to  lecture  on  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  lit- 
erature at  the  University  of  Prague.  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  made  himself  known  by  contributions 
to  juristic  literature;  and  when,  in  1848.  trial  by 
jury  was  introduced  into  Austria,  the  minister  of 
justice  sent  him  on  a  mission  through  France.  Khen- 
ish  Prussia,  Holland,  nnd  Belgium  to  study  the  legal 
methods  employed  in  these  countries.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  appointed  privat-doccnt  of  ju- 
risprudence at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prague;  in  1852  he 
was  made  assistant  profess- 
or; and  in  1861  he  was  ap- 
pointed ordinary  professor, 
being  the  first  Austrian  Jew 
to  hold  such  a  position. 

In  addition  to  contribu- 
tions to  periodicals,  Wes- 
sely was  the  author  of  the 
following  works:  "Werlst 
nach  den  Grundsfitzen  des 
Oestcrreichischen  Hechts 
zur  Vornabme  einer  JQ- 
dischen  Trauung  Befugt?" 
(Prague.  1839);  "Netib 
Emunah"  (ib.  1840  ;  8th  ed. 
1863).  a  catechism;  "Tefll- 
lat  Yisrael,"  a  prayer-book 
with  German  translation  in 
Hebrew  characters (»' b.  1841 ; 
2d  ed.with  German  char- 
acters, ib.  1844);  "Leber 
die  Gemeinschaftlichkeit 
der  Hcwcismittcl  im  Ocster- 
reichischen  Civil  prrs'essc  " 
(ib.  1844);  and  "  Die  Bcfug- 
nisse  des  Nothstands  und  der  Nothwehr  nach 
Oesterreichischem  Rechte"  (ib.  1862).  As  a  the 
ologian  he  had  stroug  rationalistic  tendencies ;  and 
he  explains  Bat  Kol  as  being  the  voice  of  con- 
science (Isidor  Busch,  "  Jahrbuch."  iii.  220). 


Bibliography: 
18M.PP-  4W-40S;  IHc. 


_  Bii<a.  Ur.:  Alio.  7s».  Ac*  Jwt. 
'tun  it.  1ST<I.  f>\>.  1MB  IKK. 

D. 


WEST  :  One  of  the  "  four  skirts  "  (rViB33.  I*a.  xi. 
12:  Ezek.  vii.  2:  Job  xxxvii.  3.  xxxviii.  13)  or 
"  four  corners."  known  also  as  the  "  four  ends  "  (Jer. 
xlix.  86)  or  "four  winds'*  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  9;  Dan. 
viii.  8,  xi.  4),  into  which  the  Hebrews,  follow  iug 
Assyrian  analogies,  divided  heaven  and  earth.  As 
the  East  was  termed  "kedem"  (=  "front"),  the 
west  was  designated  as  "ahor  "  (=  " rear  " ;  Isa.  Ix. 
11 ;  Job  xxiii.  8).  Since  the  Mediterranean  8ca  was 
west  of  Palestine,  the  noun  D'  (=  "sea  ")  became  a 
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favorite  term  to  denote  the  west  (Ex.  x.  19,  xxvil. 
12,  xxxvlii.  12;  Gen  xii.  8.  xxviii.  14;  Isi.  Illl.  12; 
Ps.  cvii.  8).  another  word  being  "  ma'arab  *  (=  "the 
poiut  where  the  sun  sets";  Ps.  lxxv.  7  [A,  V.  6], 
ciii.  12.  cvii.  8;  Is*,  xliii.  5,  xlv.  6). 

In  later  Hebrew  "ma'arab"  is  the  common  term 
for  -  west "  (B.  B.  25a).  It  may  have  been  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Baby  Ionian  belief  that  the  entrance  to  the 
realm  of  death  was  situated  in  the  west  that  R.  Ab- 
bahu  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  Siikkinaii  was  in 
the  west  (»&.).  The  contrary  assumption,  attributed 
to  the  heretics  ("  minim  who  were  said  to  maintain 
the  doctrine  that  the  Shekinah  resided  in  the  east, 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Babylonian 
influence.  Since  Palestine  lay  to  the  west  of  Baby- 
lon, it  came  to  be  designated  as  Ma'araUi  (Ber.  2b 


obtained  the  assistance  of  Jewish  residents,  who 
werealwaysantagonistic  to  the  Spanish  government. 

The  Portuguese  were  no  less  intolerant  toward  the 
Jews;  and  on  their  capture  of  Brazil  from  the 
Dutch  in  1654  they  exiled  numbers  of  Jews.  These 
sought  refuge  in  the  Dutch  colonics,  especially 
in  Curasao,  to  whose  prosperity  they  have  notably 
contributed  until  the  present  time.  It  was  the  toler- 
ance shown  by  the  Dutch  and  British  governments 
which  helped  to  build  up  the  supremacy  of  those 
powers  in  the  West  Indies.  France  was  nearly  as 
intolerant  as  Spain;  but  prior  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  "Code  Noir"  (1685)  Jews  were  allowed, 
mainly  through  the  policy  of  Colbert,  to  reside  and 
trade  in  the  French  West  Indies,  despite  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Jesuits.    In  the  eighteenth  century  laws 


VlJSW  Or  THK  "JOODK  SAVAANX."  Sl  RINAM.   DlTCII  GUIANA. 
(from  a  MTtciWvoUwrfttvry  p'lnt.) 


et  teq. ;  Yeb.  17a  tt  pasfim),aad  its  inhabitants  were 
called  the  "  sons  of  the  West "  (Niddah  51b). 

E.  O.  H. 

WEST  INDIES :  Group  of  islands  in  the  North 
Atlantic  adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  so  named 
because  supposed  by  Columbus,  who  discovered 
them,  to  be  India  reached  by  the  western  route.  For 
convenience  the  Dutch  possessions  in  South  Amer- 
ica arc  known  as  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  and  are 
treated  lure.  Kayserling  asserts  that  the  Jew 
Luis  de  Torres,  who  accompanied  Columbus  in  1492, 
settled  in  Cuba  mid  died  there.  Jewesses  who  had 
been  forcibly  baptized  are  known  to  have  been  sent 
to  the  West  Indies  by  the  Spanish  government. 
Thus  the  Jews  have  been  identified  with  these  is- 
lands from  the  time  of  their  discovery ;  but  although 
families  of  Crypto-Jcws  are  known  to  have  lived  in 
Cuba  during  four  centuries,  it  was  not  until  1881 
t  hut  they  were  lepally  admitted  into  the  Spanish 
colonics;  nor  did  they  obtain  full  rights  until  the 
Spanish-American  war.  As  late  as  the  year  17X1 
the  Inquisition  claimed  its  victims  from  among  the 
Cuban  Maranos.    It  is  probable  that  the  buccaneers  ' 


were  passed  permitting  some  Jews  to  live  in  the 
West  Indies;  and  in  1722  David  Grahis  established 
a  business  at  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  and  two  years 
later  a  branch  office  in  Santo  Domingo.  He  sent 
out  merchantmen  from  Bordeaux,  carrying  cargoes 
of  alcohol,  meal,  and  pickled  meat;  and  his  family 
gradually  grew  so  wealthy  and  powerful  that  the 
efforts  of  the  colonial  authorities  to  expel  it  were 
unavailing.  Abraham  Gradis,  son  of  David,  traded 
between  Bordeaux,  the  French  West  Indies,  and 
Canada,  and  was  granted  exceptional  privileges, 
such  as  the  rij?ht  of  acquiring  real  estate. 

Jewish  activity  in  the  West  Indies  commenced  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  a  time 
when  the  exiled  Spanish  Jews  had  already  made 
their  influence  felt  in  Amsterdam  and  in  the  Levant 
trade.    Jews  sent  out  by  the  govern- 
Curavao     ment  of  the  Netherlands  had  colonized 
and       Surinam  and  Curacao,  in  which  latter 
Surinam,    island  there  were  twelve  Jewish  fam- 
ilies in   the  year  1650.  Governor 
Matthias  Beck  was  directed  to  grant  them  land  and 
to  supply  them  with  slaves,  horses,  cattle,  and  agri- 
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cultural  implements.  Their  sett  lenient  was  situated 
00  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  present  district  of 
Willemstnd,  and  is  still  known  as  the  Jodcnwyk. 
In  1651  there  was  a  large  influx  of  Jews  into  Cura- 
sao, under  the  leadership  of  Jan  de  lllan,  who  had 
the  rights  of  patroon,  and  the  contractor  Joseph 
Nunez  de  Kon.scea.  known  also  as  David  Nassi. 
The  settlement  was  successful;  and  by  reason  of  the 
tolerant  attitude  of  the  government  large  numbers 
of  Jews  went  thither  from  Brazil  nfter  the  Portu- 
guese ronqUOt  of  that  country  in  1654.  The  settle- 
ment became  increasingly  prosperous.  A  congre- 
gation was  established  in  1656,  and  a  new  synagogue 
built  in  1692.  In  1750  there  were  2.000  Jewish  in- 
habitants in  the  island,  anil  at  the  present  time  (1905) 
the  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Jews. 

Jews  had  settled  in  Surinam  prior  to  tin-  occu- 
pation of  that  colony  by  the  British  (1665),  when 
they  were  continued  in  all  the  privileges  previously 
enjoyed  by  them,  including  full  religious  liberty. 
.Summonses  served  on  the  Sabbath  were  declared  to 
Is-  invalid  ;  anil  civil  suits  for  less  than  the  value  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  w  ere  lo  U- decided  by 
the  Jewish  elders,  magistrates  being  obliged  to  en- 
force their  judgments.  Jews  were  permitted  to  be- 
queath their  property  according  to  their  own  laws 
ot  inheritance.  In  order  to  induce  Jews  to  settle  in 
Surinam  it  was  declared  that  nil  who  came  thither 
for  that  purpose  should  l»e  regarded  as  British-horn 
subjects.  In  Feb.,  1667,  Surinam  surrendered  to 
the  Dutch  fleet,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Breda,  which 
confirmed  the  Dutch  in  their  possession,  it  was  stip- 
ulated that  nil  British  subjects  who  desired  to  do  so 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  In  1675 
Charles  II.  despatched  two  commissioners  with  three 
ships  to  bring  off  those  wishing  to  leave.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Surinam,  fearing  that  the  emigration  of  the 
Jews  would  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
refused  to  let  them  depart.  According  to  a  list 
which  has  U-en  preserved,  ten  Jews,  with  822 slaves, 
wished  to  go  to  Jamaica.  The  governor  at  first 
claimed  that  Jews  could  not  be  British  subjects, 
and.  being  compelled  to  yield  this  contention,  took 
advantage  of  the  arrival  of  a  frigate  in  the  harbor 
to  pretend  that  he  had  received  fresh  instructions 
from  the  Netherlands  forbidding  the  migration  of 
the  Jews.  Finally  the  Britisli  commissioners  sailed 
away  without  having  accomplished  their  purpose. 
The  number  of  Jews  in  Surinam  continued  to  in- 
crease, ami  a  splendid  synagogue  was  erected  there 
in  1685;  David  Panlo  of  London,  who  officiated  us 
its  rabbi,  died  in  Surinam  in  1718.  Maps  still  exist 
showing  the  position  of  the  "Joodsehe  Dorp"  and 
"Joode  Savaane"  in  Surinam  (see  It.  Gottheil  in 
"Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc."  ix.).  In  1785  thecen- 
tenni.-il  of  the  synagogue  was  celebrated. 

Jews  were  probably  among  the  first  colonizers  of 
Barbados.  In  1656  they  were  granted  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  laws  and  sbitutes  of  the  commonwealth 
of  England  relating  to  foreigners  and 
Barbados,  strangers.  Schomburgk  relates  that 
Jews  settled  at  Barbados  in  1628 
("History  of  the  Barbadocs ").  In  1661  Benjamin 
tie  Caseres.  Henry  de  Coseres,  and  Jacob  Fraso  peti- 
tioned the  King  of  Englnnd  for  permission  to  live 
and  trade  in  Barbados  and  Surinam.    The  petition. 


supported  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  referred 
to  the  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Plantations,  who 
reviewed  the  whole  question  of  the  advisability  of 
allowing  Jews  to  reside  and  trade  in  his  Majesty's 
colonies,  a  mntter  which  they  said  "hath  been  long 
and  often  debated."  The  request  of  the  applicants 
was  granted,  but  the  principle  was  left  undecided. 
AUiut  the  time  that  this  case  was  lieforc  the  coun- 
cil. Jacob  Josua  Bueuo  Enriques,  a  Jew  w  ho  had 
been  for  two  years  resident  in  Jamaica,  petitioned 
the  king  for  permission  to  work  a  copper-mine  in 
that  island.  The  result  of  this  request  is  not  know  n. 
In  1664  one  Benjamin  Bueno  de  Mesqiiila  obtained 
letters  of  denization  and  relief  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Navigation  Act.  but  scarcely  had  these  been 
obtained  when  be,  with  two  sons  and  three  other 
Jews,  was  banished  from  Jamaica  for  failure  to  Hud 
a  promised  gold-mine.  His  tomb  bus  lieeti  discov- 
ered in  New  York.  In  1671  Governor  Lynch  of 
Jamaica  wrote  to  Secretary  Arlington.  op|>osing  a 
petition  requesting  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews. 
Thenceforward  their  position  became  more  secure. 
Despite  special  taxation  in  1603,  and  a  prohibition 
from  employing  indentured  Christian  servants 
(1708),  the  Jews'  privileges  were  not  afterward  in 
fringed.  In  1802  an  act  of  the  Barbados  legislature 
removed  all  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews. 

There  were  Jewish  colonists  nlso  in  the  Leeward 
Islands.  A  special  act  designed  to  prevent  Jews 
from  monopolizing  imported  commodities  bears  date 
of  1694.  This  was  repealed  in  1701  on  the  petition 
of  the  Jew  s.  with  the  proviso  that  in  case  of  war 
they  should  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  island  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  and  further  "behave  them- 
selves fairly  and  honestly  for  the  future." 

Spain  and  Portugal's  loss  was  gain  for  the 
Dutch  and  British  West-Indian  colonies.  For 
a  few  years  the  French  possessions  shared  in  the 
advantage.  When  France  occupied  Martinique  in 
1685  she  round  there  a  number  of  Jews  whom  the 
Dutch  had  brought  with  them  as  merchnnts  or 
traders.  For  more  than  twenty  years  these  were 
left  unmolested,  until  their  prosperity  excited  the 
envy  of  the  colonists,  and  especially  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  caused  various  discriminating  enactments  to  be 
issued  from  time  to  time  ngainst  the  Jews.  Toward 
the  year  1650  a  Jew  named  Benjamin  d'Acosta  in- 
troduced into  Martinique  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane.  Thialicnent  was  rewarded  with  ingrat- 
itude; for  when  the  epoch  of  toleration  in  France 
gave  way  to  new  persecutions  under  Louis  XIV  , 
an  order  of  that  king,  dated  Sept.  24, 
Mar-       1688.  commanded  that  the  Jews  should 

tinique.  be  expelled  from  the  French  posses- 
sions in  America.  The  "  Code  Noir" 
of  1685,  referred  to  above,  repeated  this  injunction. 
In  spite  of  occasional  complaints,  Jews  continued  to 
enter  the  island  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  remained  subject  to  the  caprices  of  the  colo- 
nial governors  until  the  Revolution,  when  all  dis- 
criminations against  them  were  abolished 

There  exists  a  Jewish  congregation  in  the  Danish 
island  of  St.  Thomas.  After  the  sacking  of  St. 
Eustatius  by  Kodncy  in  1781,  a  number  of  Jews 
emigrated  thence  and  settled  in  St.  Thomas,  where 
they  in  1796  built  a  synagogue  under  the  appella- 
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tion  "Blessing  and  Peace."  In  1803  the  congre- 
gation numbered  twenty-two  families,  having  been 

augmented  by  arrivals  from  Eng- 
St.  land.  St.  Eustatius,  and  Curacao.  In 
Thomas.    1804  the  synagogue  was  destroyed 

by  tire.  It  was  replaced  by  a  small 
building  erected  In  1812;  and  in  1823  this  was su- 
perseded by  a  larger  one.  Ten  years  later  a  still 
larger  synagogue  was  erected,  the  community  hav- 
ing in  the  meantime  increased  to  sixty  four  families. 
In  1850  King  Christian  VIII.  sanctioned  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  congregation.  There 
were  at  that  time  about  500  Jewish  inhabitants  in 
the  island,  many  of  whom  held  civil  offices.  Among 
the  ministers  were  B.  C.  Carillon  of  Amsterdam  and 
M.  N.  Nathan  and  Mayer  Myers  of  England.  Of 
receut  years,  however,  the  Jewish  community  of 
St.  Thomas  has  greatly  declined,  numbering  at  the 
present  time  (19115)  little  more  than  fifty  members. 
See  also  Barbados;  (JOB*;  Curacao;  Jamaica: 
Mautimquk. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA:  One  of  the  east -central 
stales  of  the  American  Union;  formerly  part  of  Vir 
ginia;  made  a  separate  state  on  June  19,  1863. 
While  individual  Jews  went  farther  West  as  early  as 
1825,  there  seem  to  have  been  no  communities  before 
1840  in  the  territory  now  constituting  the  state.  On 
April  20,  1849,  a  Jewish  Cemetery  Association  was 
incorporated  in  Wheeling1  by  Samuel  Kline,  Meyer 
Hcymau,  Alexander  Hey  man,  Julius  Balleuberg, 
Isaac  Horkheimer,  Meyer  Stein.  Simon  Stein,  Selig- 
man  Oppenheimer,  and  Marx  Graf.  In  the  follow- 
ing month  of  the  same  year  the  Congregation  Leshem 
Shomayim  was  organized,  with  Myer  Mannheim  us 
its  rabbi.  Since  then  nine  ministers  have  occupied 
its  pulpit,  the  present  incumbent  (1905>  being  Harry 
Levi,  who  was  installed  in  1897.  The  congregation 
now  has  110  members,  a  Ladies'  Hebrew  Benevo- 
lent Society  (founded  1875).  a  Belief  Society  (1891). 
and  a  Babbi  Wise  Personal  Aid  Oild  (1899).  The 
Mercantile  Club,  Wheeling's  Jewish  social  organiza- 
tion, has  n  membership  of  forty  five. 

Charleston,  the  capital  of  the  state,  contains  the 
Congregation  Bene  Yeshurun,  which  was  organized 
in  1873,  and  which  is  now  composed  of  forty-four 
members,  the  present  rahbi  lieing  Leon  Volmcr;  the 
city  likewise  has  a  small  Orthodox  congregation,  a 
benevolent  society,  and  a  social  club,  the  Germania, 
founded  in  1874. 

Parkersburg,  the  third  largest  city  of  the  state, 
has  a  Indies'  Sewing  Society,  a  Hebrew  Aid  Soci- 
ety, aud  the  Progress  Club,  but  no  congregation 
At  different  times,  however,  services  have  been  held 
on  the  fall  holidays. 

Huntington  is  one  of  the  younger  cities;  but  in 
1887  the  Congregation  Ohev  Shalom  was  organized 


with  eighteen  memliers.  Its  charities  are  now  in 
charge  of  the  Indies'  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society. 

Few  in  number  as  they  an-,  the  Jews  of  West 
Virginia  have  their  fair  share  of  prominent  citizens, 
though  they  are  not  conspicuous  in  high  public  po- 
sitions. Joseph  Shields,  now  residing  in  Cincin- 
nati, was  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Charles- 
ton during  the  Civil  war,  and  Daniel  Mayer  was  a 
commissioner  of  immigration  under  Governor  Jacobs, 
prosecuting  attorney  twice  in  Logan  and  ouee  in 
Boone  county,  a  director  of  the  hospital  for  the  in 
sane  (1887),  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  (1889). 
and  for  the  past  eight  years  consul  to  Buenos  Ayres 
Charleston  is  represented  in  the  army  by  Lieut. 
Samuel  FrankenlM-rger,  and  in  the  navy  by  his 
brother.  Lieut.  Hugo  Frankcnbcrger,  who  took 
high  honors  at  AnnapoliB.  Morris  Horkheimer  of 
Wheeling  was  a  member  of  Governor  Atkinson's 
staff,  and  commissary-general  of  the  state  under 
Governor  White.  Samuel  Gideon  of  Huntington 
lias  run  the  whole  gamut  of  public  office  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state,  being  president  of  the 
Cabell  County  Court  for  six  years,  and  Mike  Broh  is 
also  a  prominent  citizen  of  Huntington,  being  the 
president  of  the  Merchants'  Association  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Forsomeycars 
Albert  Zilinzinger  was  a  member  of  the  Weston 
Asylum  board 

Grafton,  Fairmont,  and  SistersviUe  contain 
few  Jews,  but  for  some  time  have  held  annual  serv- 
ices on  New-Year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

Wheeling  has  450  Jews,  all  affiliated  with  the  con- 
gregation; Charleston  about  300;  Parkersburg  150; 
and  Huntington  100.  In  the  entire  state  there  are 
about  1.500  Jews  in  a  total  population  of  958,000. 

a  H.  L. 

WETTE,  WILHELM  MARTIN  LEBE- 
RECHT  DE:  Christian  Bihlical  critic  and  theo- 
logian; born  at  L'lla,  near  Weimar,  Jan.  12,  1780: 
died  in  Basel  June  16.  1849.  He  took  his  doctorate 
in  Jena,  where  he  became  prlvat  docent  in  1806. 
The  following  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1810  was  called  to 
the  new  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  worked  in 
harmony  with  Schleiermacher.  A  public  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  for  Sand,  the  murderer  of  Kotze- 
bue.  occasioned  his  dismissal  from  the  university 
(1819).  After  remaining  three  years  in  Weimar  he 
was  called  (1*22)  as  professor  of  theology  to  Basel, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life. 

De  Wette  ranks  among  the  foremost  Old  Testa- 
ment scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  dis- 
sertation on  Deuteronomy  (1805)  and  his  u  Beitrflge 
zur  Einlcitung  in  das  Alte  Testament "  (1806-7)  may 
be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  (in  conjunction 
with  Vater's  works)  for  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  Old  Testament  criticism.  In  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms  (1811)  he  called  in  question  a 
number  of  the  Davidic  titles  and  the  Messianic 
diameter  of  certain  of  the  Psalms.  His  translation 
of  the  Oiil  Testament  (1809-11)  had  a  wide  circula- 
tion in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  In  1814  he  pub- 
lished his  "  I/ehrbnch  der  Hcbrflisch-Judischen 
Arch&ologie."  which  went  through  a  numberof  edi- 
tions.   De  Wette's  critical  work  on  the  Old  Testa- 
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raent  was  summed  up  in  his  "Lehrbuch  der  Histo 
risch-Kritischen  Einliitung  in  die  Kanouisrhcn  und 
Apokryphiscben  Bueher  des  Alien  Testaments" 
(1817),  which  was  translated  into  English  by  Theo- 
dore Parker (1848),  and  was  edited  in  revised  form 
by  Sehrnder  (18611).  Though  Inter  critics  have  de- 
parted in  some  points  from  Ids  positions.  Ins  funda- 
mental principle  of  historical  development  in  t  he  Old 
Testament  has  l>een  the  basis  of  all  succeeding  work. 
Besides  the  books  mentioned  above  he  wrote  much 
on  the  New  Testament,  and  on  theology  and  ethics. 

Biblknikapht:  HerzoK.  flral-Encuc.;  Allatmtint  Dtutnehe 
BUmraphit.  t 

WETZLAR :  Prussian  city  in  the  district  of 
Coblenz ,  formerly  a  free  city.  Jews  lived  there 
probably  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  since  a 
young  Jew  of  "  Writschlar  "  is  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  murder  of  Alexander  of  Andernach 
( Aroniiis,  "  Hegesten,"  No.  345,  pp.  154  et  mq.).  The 
name  of  Wetzlar  occurs  also  in  a  document  of  the 
year  1241,  which  contains  the  "taxes  of  the  Jews" 
(-Monatsschrift,"  1904,  p.  71).  On  May  15,  1265, 
Archbishop  Werner  of  Mayence  entered  into  a  com- 
pact of  public  peace  with  several  counts  and  cities, 
including  Wetzlar,  to  protect  the  Jews  against  all 
violence  (Aronius,  ib.  No.  706,  p.  201),  and  on  July 
9,  1277,  Rudolph  I.  granted  Siegfried  von  Runkel 
an  income  of  ten  marks  from  the  100  marks  which 
the  community  of  Wetzlar  was  required  to  pay  as 
a  yearly  tax  to  the  emperor  (Wiener,  "Rcgestcn," 
No.  59,  p.  10).  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  Emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  transferred  to 
Siegfried's  son,  Dietrich  von  Hunkel,  the  entire 
yearly  tax  which  the  Jews  of  Wetzlar  were  required 
to  pay  the  sovereign,  while,  in  recognition  of  the 
services  of  Gerhard,  of  the  house  of  Solms-Kftnigs- 
berg,  Henry  VII.  granted  him  800  marks  in  silver 
from  the  money  paid  by  the  Jews  for  protection. 
Finally,  in  a  document  dated  Mayence,  June 5,  1349, 
Charles  IV.,  as  a  reward  for  faithful  services  on  the 
part  of  Count  John  of  Nassau,  called  "Von  Merem 
berg,"  made  to  him  a  conditional  transfer  of  the 
Jews  of  Wetzlar.  with  the  taxes  they  paid  into  the 
imperial  exchequer. 

The  community  of  Wetzlar  was  among  those  that 
suffered  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  in  1349  (Sal- 
feld.  "  Martyrologium,"  pp.  78,  83  [German  part,  pp. 
268,  284]);  and  in  the  same  year,  by  a  letter  dated  at 
Speyer  on  the  Tuesday  after  Palm  Sunday,  Charles 
IV.  confirmed  all  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  Wetz- 
lar, adding  that  it  should  continue  to  levy  the  cus- 
tomary taxes  on  the  Jews  as  servants  of  the  royal 
treasury.  Charles  likewise  confirmed  the  claim  of 
Count  John  of  Nassau- Weilburg  to  the  Jewish  taxes 
in  a  document,  dated  March  17,  1362,  but  promised 
to  impose  no  further  burdens  upon  the  Jews  of  that 
city.    In  1382  King  Wenzel  granted  Wetzlar  the 

privilege  of  admitting  Jews  in  order 
Allowed    to  enable  the  city  to  pay  its  debts, 
to  Admit   stipulating  that  they  should  be  sub 
Jew».      ject  to  the  orders  of  the  municipal 

council  only.  When  the  emperor,  in 
1491,  levied  a  conscription  upon  the  imperial  cities, 
a  valuation  of  30  gulden  was  put  upon  the  Jews  of 
Wetzlar  ("  Blatter  fDr  Judiscbe  Gcschichte  und  Li- 


teratur,"  supplement  to  "  Israclit,"  1900,  i.  21).  On 
Sept.  10,  1593.  the  municipal  council  decreed  that 
within  three  mouths  all  Jews  living  in  Wetzlar 
(including  those  from  other  cities)  and  holding  notes 
against  Christian  citizens  should  renew  them;  oth 
erwise  the  authorities  would  refuse  to  aid  in  collect 
ing  such  notes.  On  March  20,  1004.  the  council 
enacted  that  the  Jews  should  produce  in  court 
within  a  month  all  the  notes  they  held  against  citi- 
zens. On  Aug.  30,  1659.  the  Jews  were  forbidden 
to  take  us  interest  more  than  4  pfennig  per  reichs- 
thaler  a  week;  and  on  June  4,  1661.  they  were  pro- 
hibited from  importing  tobacco  into  Wetzlar.  On 
the  accession  of  Emperor  Leopold  (Aug  80,  1G*U> 
the  imperial  commissioner.  Count  John  Frederick  of 
Hohenlohe,  sent  special  envoys  to  receive  the  oath 
of  allegiance  of  the  Jews  of  Wetzlar  in  the  town 
hall,  in  the  presence  of  the  council.  Similar  action 
was  taken  on  the  accession  of  Joseph  1.,  in  1705;  of 
Joseph  II.,  in  1766;  and  of  U-opold  II..  May  13,  1791. 

About  1755  the  Jews  of  Wetzlar  were  permitted 
to  build  a  synagogue,  which  was  dedicated  in  1756; 
and  a  special  tax  of  10  kreuzer  was  imposed,  to  be 
paid  to  the  mcesengerof  the  imperial  supreme  court 
of  judicature  at  Wetzlar  whenever  he  passed  by  on 
business  ("Bulamith,"  1807.  ii.  407,  note).  Although 
the  JrnKKSTATTiGKKiT  permitted  only  twelve  Jew- 
ish families  to  live  in  Wetzlar,  the  town  council  ad- 
mitted a  larger  number,  that  they  might  divide  among 
thcmselvcB  the  20 or  30  reichsthaler  paid  by  each  Jew 
for  permission  to  reside  in  the  city.  This  was  set 
forth  by  the  citizens  in  acomplaint "to  the  council  in 
1707.  An  "agreement"  was  accordingly  made  on 
July  18, 1712,  that  thenumberof  resident  Jews  should 
again  be  reduced  to  twelve  families.  In  1836  there 
were  680  Jews  living  at  Wetzlar,  which  had  been  in- 
corporated with  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  in  1815;  but 
in  1904  only  a  little  over  170  resided  then-,  and  the 
community,  which  supports  a  philanthropic  society 
and  a  hebra  kaddisha,  has  included  itself  in  the  rab- 
binate of  Dr.  Mnnk  at  Marburg  <"  Statistisches  Jahr 
bucli  ties  Deutsch-Israelitisclien  Gcmcindcbutides," 

1903,  p.  78). 

Jews  by  the  name  of  Wetzlar  lived  at  Celle,  in  the 
province  of  Hanover  (Netibauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr. 
MSS."  pp.  529.  1143),  at  Emden  (sec  the  local  -  Me- 
morbucir').  at  Frankfort  on-thc  Main  (Horovitz. 
"Die  Inschriflen  des  Alten  Friedhofs  der  Isnieli- 
tischen  Gemeindc  Ktl  Fninkfnrt-ain  Main,"  p.  718), 
at  Altona  (Grunwald,"  Hamburg*  Deutsche  Juden," 

1904,  p.  305).  at  Prague  (Hock.  "  Farnilieu  Prags," 
p.  120).  and  elsewhere.  R.  Joel  of  Wetzlar  died  at 
Minden,  Westphalia,  in  1698.  while  Solomon  b. 
Simeon  Wetzlar  of  Furth  wrote  the  moral  code 
entitled  "  Hakirot  ha-I/h  "  ( Amsterdam,  1731 ;  Stein- 
schncider.  "Cat.  Bodl."  No.  6978),  and  a  certain 
Wolf  Wetzlar  Ashkenazi  is  mentioned  by  Maggid 
rZur  Gesch.  und  Genealogie  der  Gllnzburge,"  p. 
195,  St.  Petersburg.  1899). 

Bibliography  :  Von  tTlinensteta,  Motrn.  und  Tupmirnuhiivhe 
lhtchrtitning  der  Knincriirhtn  Frrytn  Hrichtttadt  Wrlt- 
lar,  vol.  I.,  Hadamar,  Irtte  (pp.  212  rt  uto..  280 rf  kii..  38rt  rt 
tea.,  IBB  rt  urn..  522);  vol.  II.,  WHzlar.  ISOB  (pp.  4SH,  SM.  8»|. 
TM\  K*l|:  vol.  III..  U:  18101pp.  74, 7«,88t«  15*.  157  <7»frt); 
Ablrnt.  Drr  Kreu  Wetzlar,  HW»rv<rh.  Stntintuieh  und  To- 
l»vn\phi*ch  DntyestelU,  1.  •'>,  \U.  WcUtlar.  1KW;  F»rtchun- 

d^'oclc^rJuden  ta^u'ffi.^ll!  38.  «  it  J*  ^ 
D.  A.  Lew. 
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A  plyyut  by  Eleazar  gAI.ni 
(Zunz.  "Literaturgesch."p.  21).  chanted  by  thcbaz 
zan  during  the  Musaf  service  on  the  dayB  of  New- 
Year  and  Atonement,  according  to  the  northern  rit- 
ual ;  but  omitted  by  many  German  congregations. 
The  only  music  recognized  as  traditional  is  an  eight- 
eenth-century air.  of  distinct  inferiority  to  the  other 


Washington.  D.  C.  where  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Washington  Artists  and  of  the  Washing 
ton  Water  Color  Club.  Weyl's  specialty  is  land- 
scape-painting, and  his  work  shows  sympathy  with 
the  moods  of  nature.  He  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Washington  Art 
istain  1891,  has  exhibited  at  the  National  Academy 


WE-YE'ETAYU 


»  Allegretto  moderate 


tlnkt. 


mf  - 


ere* 


cm 


tin. 


inherited  melodies  of  the  Penitential  season,  but  none 
the  less  firmly  established  in  the  tratiition  of  many 
congregations,  and  prized  for  its  qimintness. 
s.  F.  L.  C. 

WEYL,  MAX:  American  painter;  born  at 
Muhlen,  WQrttemberg,  iu  1840.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  went  to  the  United  States,  but  returned  to 
Europe  to  study  art.    His  home  is  now  (1006)  In 


of  Design  in  New  York,  and  is  represented  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Washington  by  a  landscape  en- 
titled "  Approaching  Night,"  He  was  a  protege  of 
Salvador  de  Mendonca.  formerly  Brazilian  minister 
at  Washington,  and  four  of  his  paintings  were  in 
the  Mendonca  collection. 

BlBUfHiRAPHT.  American  Art  Annual.  New  York. 

A.  F.  N.  L 
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WEYL,  MEIR  B.  SIMHAH :  German  rabbi; 
born  at  Lissa  1744;  died  at  Berlin  1826.  He  was  h 
pupil  of  Hirsch  Janow.  In  1771  lie  became  associate 
rabbi  at  Lissa,  ami  in  1784  was  called  as  asso- 
ciate rabbi  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  elected  chief 
rabbi  in  18(H),  receiving  the  title  of  acting  chief  dis- 
trict rabbi  in  1800.  He  published  no  separate  works, 
but  his  numerous  opinions  on  questions  of  the  Law, 
which  prove  the  depth  of  his  scholarship  and  judg- 
ment, are  included  in  the  collections  of  contempo- 
rary rabbis,  as  in  those  of  Akiba  Eger,  Jacob  Lissa, 
Salmon  Cohen,  Solomon  Posncr.  Aryeh  1,0b  Breslau, 
Zebi  Hirsch  Samoscz,  Noah  of  Lubraniez,  and  Ben- 
dix  Baruch  Gompertz  A  series  of  approbations, 
including  those  referting  to  the  Jewish  calendar, 
published  with  the  sanction  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences,  show  the  importance  attached  to  his 
opinion  in  learned  circles.  While  he  was  opposed 
to  innovations  iu  ritual,  he  was  the  first  advocate 
and  in  part  the  actual  founder  of  seminaries  for 
rabbis  arid  teachers  in  Prussia. 

Getch.  <Ur  Juden  in  LUma,  pp.  338- 
L.  Lew. 

WEYL,  WALTER  EDWARD:  American 
economist;  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  11, 
1874.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(Ph.B.  1892;  Ph.D.  1897),  and  took  postgraduate 
coursesat  the  universities  of  Halle,  Berlin,  ami  Paris. 
Weyl  has  published  several  articles  on  railway  labor, 
the  passenger  traffic  of  railways,  etc.  He  is  greatly 
interested  in  organized  labor,  and  has  been  connected 
with  the  United  States  bureaus  of  labor  and  sta- 
tistics. 

BiBUWitUPHr:  American  Jeu-Wi  Year  Bonk,  SUDS  <l«M-r,). 

a.  P.  T.  D. 

WHALE  :  A  cetaceous  mammal.  Several 
species  of  cetacea  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
well  as  in  the  Bed  Sea.  In  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Bible  the  Hebrew  "tannin  "  is  often  rendered 
"whale";  while  the  Itevised  Version  has  "  sea-mon- 
ster" (Gen.  i.  21;  Job  vii.  12),  "dragon"  (E/.ek. 
xxxii.  12),  and  "jackal"  (Urn.  I  v.  8). 

The  name  "leviathan."  which  usually  designates 
the  fabulously  great  fish  preserved  for  the  future 
World,  seems  in  certain  pussagesof  the  Talmud  to  re- 
fer to  some  kind  of  whale;  so,  for  instance,  in  Hul. 
67b,  where  leviathan  is  said  to  be  a  clean  fish,  having 
tins  ami  scales,  and  in  B.  B.  78b,  where  a  fabulous 
description  of  its  enormous  size  is  given.  In  Shab. 
7b  the  JV3^>3  (meaning  perhaps  the  porcupine)  is 
said  to  be  the  vexer  of  the  leviathan.    See  also  Le- 

VI  ATM  AM  AND  BEHEMOTH. 

Bum iooiupiiv  :  Tristram.  .WifuniJ  UMttry  nf  the 

1!K,  334. 


151 ;  LewjrM>bD,  X<x,l"ju  </<*  Talmud*,  pp.  1 

K.  (!.  II. 


I.  M.  C. 


WHEAT  (Ilebr.  "hit, pih  ",  Dent.  viii.  ti<!  »r</.)-. 
The  chief  breadstuff  of  Palestine  in  both  ancient 
and  modern  times.  It  has  been  jbscrved  that  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  indicates  a  higher  stage  of  civ 
ilizatiou  than  the  cultivation  of  barky  alone.  Bar- 
ley bread  is.  therefore,  mentioned  comparatively  sel- 
dom (Judges  vii.  13;  II  Kings  iv.  42),  and  was 
probably  the  food  of  the  common  people  only. 
XII  -  :t8 


Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  in  the  Orient  to- 
day, barley  was  less  esteemed  than  wheat,  which 
was  therefore  the  preferred  breadstuff.  The  loaves 
of  bread  used  for  divine  sacrifice  were  naturally 
made  only  from  the  choicest  wheat  Hour. 

In  Palestine  the  winter  grain  is  sown  in  late  au- 
tumn, when  the  early  rains  have  loosened  the  soil  and 
prepared  it  for  plowing.  Wheat  is  harvested  some- 
what later  than  barley,  and  generally  at  a  time  wheu 
the  heavy  rains  have  ceased  (I  Sam.  xii.  17).  The 
harvest  season  varies,  according  to  the  districts,  be- 
tween the  end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  June 
On  harvesting,  thrashing,  and  measuring  the  wheat 
see  A«kici:i.ti  RE;  Bakixo;  Bkeau. 

Wheat  was  an  article  of  export  from  ancient  times, 
Tyre  (according  to  Ezek.  xxvii.  17)  obtaining  wheat 
from  Judith  (eoiup.  also  Acts  xii.  2<)).  Galilee,  ac- 
cording to  Joscphus,  was  the  most  fruitful  district. 
At  present  the  plains  of  Philistia  and  Je/.reel  pro- 
duce chiefly  wheat,  but  the  Hanran  district  is  still 
the  great  granary  of  Syria;  and  its  grain  is  ex  ported 
in  large  quantities  by  way  of  Haifa  and  Beirut 

Grains  of  wheat  were  eaten  also  roasted,  a  sur- 
vival from  the  period  when  grinding  and  baking 
were  not  understood.  Parched  kernels  ("  kali  *')  seem 
to  have  been  very  popular  among  the  ancient  He- 
brews (I  Sam.  xvii.  17,  xxv.  18;  II  Sam.  xvii  28). 
especially  during  harvesting  (Ruth  ii.  14;  Lev. 
xxiii.  14).  as  is  still  the  case  to-day. 

e.  o.  H.  I.  Be. 

WHEEL  (jBK.  Ex.  xiv.  25;  E/<K-  *•  2): 

In  the  Bible  wheels  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
ordinary  wagons,  as  well  as  with  OltAMOTR.  Men- 
tion is  made  also  of  the  thrashing-wheel  (Prov.  xx. 
2(5:  Isa.  xxviii.  27),  and  of  the  potters'  w  heel  or  disk 
(Jer.  xviii.  8;  see  Pottehy). 

e.  c.  it  I.  Be. 

WHEELING.    See  West  Virginia. 

WIDAL,  FERN  AND  GEORGES:  French 
physician;  hornet  Paris  March  9.  1883.  From  1888 
to  1888  he  devoted  himself  to  public  demonstrations 
of  the  researches  of  the  faculty  of  pathological  anat- 
omy,  and  during  the  two  years  following  was  in 
charge  of  a  course  in  bacteriology  in  the  laboratory 
of  Professor  CorntL  In  1895  he  was  appointed  visit- 
ing physician  to  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  in  1904 
became  an  instructor  in  the  faculty  of  medicine 
He  is  now  (1905)  physician  to  the  Hopital  Cochin, 
and  is  in  charge  of  the  medical  clinics  at  the  same 
institution. 

Widal  is  the  author  of  a  remarkable  series  of  essays 
on  infectious  diseases,  erysipelas,  diseases  of  the 
heart,  liver,  nervous  system,  etc.,  besides  being  a  pro- 
lific contributor  to  various  medical  journals  and  en 
cyclopedias. 

BlBIKMiRAPIir:  rrjW  >!>»  7rvu.HU-  Scirntlliquts  tlu  lk,c- 
trur  Ftrtumd  IVidal,  3  vote.,  rails.  1HU5-181M. 

s.  J.  Ka. 

WTDDIN:  Bulgarian  fortified  town,  situated  of 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Widd  and  Danube. 

The  beginniugsof  the  Jew  ish  community  of  Wid- 
dln  were  in  the  thirteenth  century,  its  earliest  mem- 
bers being  some  Byzantine  ami  Hungarian  Jewish 
settlers.  At  that  time  the  city  was  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  way  wode  of  Wallachia.  According 
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to  several  chroniclers,  two  celebrated  rabbis  went  t<> 
Wlddln  In  1876— Moses  Yewani  (u the  Greek")  and 
K.  Shalom  of  Ncustadt.  K.  Shalom  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  first  rabbinical  school  in  Bulgaria,  aud 
to  have  been  the  first  rahbi  of  the  community;  he 
was  succeeded  by  H.  Dosa  Yewani,  the  son  of  Moses 
Yewani. 

After  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  during 
the  campaigns  of  Mohammed  the  Conqueror  in  Ana- 
tolia, the  waywodeof  Walluchia.  Vladimir  V.,  levied 
on  every  Jew  of  eonsequencea  tribute  of  l.OOOsilver 
aspersper  head,  fixing  the  loss  of  the  right  eye  or  the 
right  car  as  the  penalty  for  failure  in  payment.  The 
Jews  of  Constantinople  appealed,  in  the  name  of  their 
coreligionists,  to  the  sultan  Mohammed,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Elijah  Capsali,  revoked  the 
barbarous  edict  on  his  return  from  Anatolia.  This 
was  prior  to  his  expedition  into  Transylvania  in  1474. 
In  spite  of  its  final  conquest  by  the  Turks,  Widdin 
remained  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  ru- 
lers of  the  province  of  Wallachia.  then  tributaries  or 
vassals  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  city  passed  for  a  time  into  tlie  hands  of 
the  Hungarians,  but  was  again  surrendered  to  the 
Turks  (1690). 

In  the  interval  Jews  of  different  nationalities  Mi- 
lled in  the  city.  Among  the  principal  families  of 
Greek  origin  were  the  Pyzantes  (or  By/antes),  Pap- 
pos,  and  Polychrons;  among  those  of  German  extrac- 
tion were  the  Ashkenazis  and  Grnnbergs;  of  Spanish 
origin  (after  the  year  1492),  the  Pefiaroya.  Duefias, 
Nino,  and  Bosaftes  families.  There  were  also  Portu- 
guese Jews,  as  the  Natulan;  Italian,  as  the  Farljis 
of  Florence  and  Leece;  French,  as  the  Varhis  of 
Luncl  and  the  Kimhisof  Provence:  and  even  some 
natives  of  Barlmry.  e.  g.,  the  Al  Kala  is,  the  Al- 
Ajams,  and  others.  A  responsum  of  Samuel  of 
Medina,  dated  15.58.  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Jews  of 
Widdin  were  extensive  cheese-makers,  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  that  time  being  Joseph  Tehillek 
and  Solomon  Uriel. 

In  the  year  17*4  the  Ventura  family  removed  from 
Spalatro,  in  Dalmatia,  ami  settled  in  Widdin.  where 
it  founded  a  dynasty  of  spiritual  rulers.  The  fob 
lowing  members  of  this  family  were  successively  rub- 
bis  of  Widdin  :  Slmbbcthai  b.  Abraham 
The  Ventura,  David  Slmbbcthai  Ventura 
Venturas.  (17X4-1*06).  Itahamim  Abraham  Ven- 
tura (184)6-10).  Gcdaliah  Shubbethai 
Ventura,  and  Joseph  ben  David  Ventura.  Other  rab- 
bis later  on  were  Benziyyon  b.  Slmbbcthai.  Abraham 
Cohen,  Bekor  Elfakitn,  David  Cohen,  and  Solomon 
Bebar  David. 

Among  the  notable  events  in  the  History  of  the 
community  of  Widdin  wits  the  incident  of  the  Jewish 
physician  Cohen,  falsely  accused  of  poisoning  his  pa- 
tron. Passvanoglu,  the  governor  of  Ibccity,  in  1807. 
This  event,  whieh  came  near  being  the  cause  of  a 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  entire  community,  occa- 
sioned the  institution  of  an  annual  feast -day  (4th — 
some  say  9th — of  Hcshwan).  known  as  the  PritiM  ok 
WinniN.  in  thanksgiving  for  its  escape.  About  18;iU 
one  Con  forte  b.  Kliakim.  a  native  of  Salonica.  was 
the  "baUm-bashi,"  or  physician,  to  the  governor. 
During  the  war  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria  in  18K5, 
when  Widdin  was  being  bombarded,  the  Jews  of  that 


town  took  refuge  in  Kalafat,  Rumania.  This  oc- 
curred in  midwinter;  and  the  Jews,  without  means 
and  wholly  unprepared  for  flight,  had  no  other  refuge 
than  the  ancient  synagogue. 

Widdin  was  the  first  Bulgarian  community  to 
produce  a  Jewish  writer  of  note ;  this  was  H.  Dosa  Ye- 
wani. author  of  44  Perush-we-Tosafot."  written  about 
1430  and  still  (1905)  preserved  at  Wilna  (Michael. 
"Or  ha-I.Iayyim";  Benjacob,  "Ozar  ha-Scfaritn," 
*.r  ).  Two  other  writers  who  were 
Literature,  natives  of  Widdin  may  be  mentioned : 
Slmbbcthai  b.  Abraham  Ventura,  au- 
thor of  •'  Nchar  Shalom "  (Amsterdam,  1775),  and 
David  ShablH'thai  Ventura  (brother  of  the  former), 
author  of  "  Kokba  di-Shebit,"  Salonica,  1799. 

One  of  the  relics  of  antiquity  preserved  in  the  local 
synagogue  is  a  silver  plate  inscribed  with  the  date 
1658,  given  by  the  little  Jewish  community  of  the 
islnnd  of  Adda-Kalessi,  in  the  Danube,  near  Widdin. 

At  the  present  day  Widdiu  contains  about  2,000 
Jews  in  a  total  population  of  14,772.  They  include 
merchants  and  dealers  in  grain  and  cotton  goods,  to- 
gether with  tailors,  shoemakers,  tinsmiths,  and  ma- 
kers of  the  "  tchurik,"  or  shoes  worn  by  the  peasantry. 
At  the  close  of  the  Rusao-Turkish  war  the  comniu- 
I  nity  of  Widdin  built  a  magnificent  synagogue,  the 
finest  in  Bulgaria.  Connected  with  the  synagogue 
is  a  school  containing  225  pupils  (175  boys,  50  girls), 
and  a  number  of  charitable  organizations  and  socie- 
ties, among  which  are  the  Rohezim  (for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  poor),  the  Bikk'ir  Holim  (for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  sick),  a  Women's  Society,  and  a  Zionist 
Society. 

It i iii.n >uKa r II V  :  (irtlnwiild.  Dihre  3lortUI;ai,  Soda.  1--4:  Eli- 
jah rapmtl.  SitUr  Miun/iu  Zu(a,  or  lkl>c  EHunhu  IMS.  In 
Ikxllelan  Library):  Itullttin  iU  t'AUUmrt  1*rmHtf.  lKKVSti. 
p.  21:  Auuarat  I'nUrw  hmrUtxl.  niK'hareirt.  ISSO;  Dew- 
bry,  1'MUmnairc  itt  UU/vrn^iU  tl  d'UMvirt. 
s.  M.  Fit. 

WIDDUT.    See  Conkkssio.n  of  Sin. 

WIDOW:  The  law  of  Israel  treats  the  widow  as 
a  privileged  person,  and  seeks  to  indemnify  her  in 
some  degree  for  the  loss  of  her  natural  protector. 
Thus  the  movable  property  of  a  widow  can  not  be 
attached  for  debt  (Dent.  xxiv.  17),  whether  she  be 
rich  or  poor,  though  the  text  speaks  only  of  her 
garment  (sec  ExKctTioN).  To  meet  the  monition 
of  Isaiah  (i.  17).  "Judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the 
widow,'' it  became  the  rule,  in  arranging  the  order 
of  cases  in  a  court,  to  take  up  the  complaints  of 
widows  next  after  those  of  the  fatherless  (see  Pno- 

ckdiw.  in  Civil  Cai-sks).   The  duty 
Preroga-    of  judges  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
tives  of  a  complaining  widow  is  emphasized  by 
Widow.     the  assertion  that  God  Himself  44 doth 
execute  the  judgment  of  the  father- 
less and  widow  "  (Dent.  x.  18).  and  that  "a  father  of 
the  fatherless,  and  a  judge  of  the  widows,  is  God  in 
his  holy  habitation"  (Ps.  Ixviii.  6).  Widowhood 
"after  marriage"  gives  to  a  daughter  complete  in- 
dependence of  her  father;  she  Ix'Comes,  in  legal  lan- 
guage, "an  orphan  during  the  father's  lifetime." 
This  principle  is  thus  broadly  laid  down  (Ket.  iv. 
2):  "After  he  1ms  given  her  in  marriage  the  father 
lias  no  power  over  her,"  though  it  is  different  where 
the  husband  diesafter  betrothal,  but  before  marriage. 
Under  the  sacerdotal  law  (Lev.  xxi.  14)  a  widow 
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is  not  a  suitable  wife  for  I  ho  high  priest,  but  she 
may  marry  an  ordinary  priest  ("kohen  hedyot"). 
Yet,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  where  the  hitter  has 
married  a  widow,  and  is  thereafter  appointed  high 
priest,  he  may  retain  her  as  his  wife  (Yeb.  77a). 
Ezekicl  (xliv.  22),  in  his  scheme  of  a  hierarchy,  for- 
bade to  the  ordinary  priest  marriage  with  a  widow, 
unless  her  first  husband  had  been  a  priest;  but  his 
scheme  was  never  ncccpted  as  law. 

In  marrying  again,  a  widow  naturally  is  not  fa- 
vored as  highly  as  a  maiden.  The  smallest  jointure 
for  the  latter  is  200zuzim;  for  the  former,  only  a 
miua.  or  100  zu/.im  (Ket.  i.  2).  Marriage  with  a 
maiden  is  generally  celebrated  on  Wednesday  ;  with  a 
widow,  on  Thursday  (Ket.  i.  1).  The  rights  of  the 
widow  in  the  husband's  estate  have,  in  the  main, 
been  set  forth  under  Ket  en  All.  and  are  secured  by  the 
contract.  Tin;  question  of  priority  in 
Re-  payment  between  the  widow's  dues 
marriage,  and  the  bond  creditors  of  the  hus- 
band, or  between  several  widows  of  a 
polygamous  husband,  has  been  treated  uudcr  Piti- 
oniTV.  In  the  opinion  of  H.  Akiba,  prevailing  over 
that  of  R.  Tnrfon,  there  is  no  "marshaling  of  assets" 
from  outstanding  deposits  or  demands  in  favor  of 
the  widow  or  of  creditors;  but  the  heirs  are  allowed 
to  collect  them,  or  to  take  possession  (Ket.  ix.  2,  3). 
The  reason  given  is  that  no  one  can  collect  a  demand 
against  the  decedent's  estate  without  an  oath  (if 
such  is  required  by  the  heirs)  that  he  has  not  re- 
ceived it  before,  either  iu  whole  or  in  part. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  between  the  cus- 
toms of  Jerusalem  and  Galilee  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  Judca  on  the  other,  mentioned  in  Ket.  iv.  12,  the 
rule  was  recognized  at  an  early  day  that  the  widow 
may  dwell  in  her  late  husband's  house,  and  receive 
her  rapport  from  his  estate,  as  long  as  she  remains 
his  widow  and  until  she  judicially  demands  pay- 
ment of  her  dowry  and  jointure,  or  accepts  such 
payment  (see  Bertinoro  ad  Utc.). 

The  husband  can  not,  at  the  timeof  entering  upon 
the  contract,  confine  the  wife  to  any  one  fund  out 
of  which  she  may  as  a  widow  collect  her  kctubah; 
nor  can  ho  say  to  her,  "Here,  laid  out  on  this  table, 
is  thy  [due  under  the]  ketubah";  for  the  whole  of 
his  estate  is  bound  forit,  including  what  he  acquires 
by  inheritance  from  his  brothers  after  marriage. 

Where  the  widow  is,  under  the  husband's  ap 
poinlmeiit,  guardian  of  his  infant  children,  an  oath 
can  l>e  demanded  by  the  heirs  as  to  her  management, 
unless  the  husband  has  iu  writing  freed  her  from 
rendering  such  an  oath  (Ket.  ix.  5); 
As  but  if  from  her  husband's  grave  she 
Executrix,  goes  back  to  her  father's  house,  or  to 
the  house  of  her  father-in  law,  and  is 
not  appointed  guardian  afterward,  she  owes  an  oath 
only  as  to  the  future,  not  as  to  her  previous  receipts 
(Ket.  ix.  6).  A  widow  who  lessens  her  ketubah 
(i.e.,  collects  a  part  thereof)  can  not  thereafter  de- 
mand further  payments,  except  upon  an  oath  as  to 
the  amount  received ;  she  must  take  the  oath,  also, 
if  one  witness  testifies  that  she  has  1>ccn  paid.  So 
where  land,  sold  or  encumbered  to  third  parties,  is 
needed  to  satisfy  the  ketubah,  the  oath  required  in 
all  these  cases  is  taken  in  the  most  solemn  form 
(Ket.  ix.  7,  8). 


Where  the  widow  claims  support  from  the  estate 
in  the  hands  of  the  heirs,  her  earnings  belong  to 
them.  The  husband's  heirs  are  not  bound  for  the 
expenses  of  her  burial;  these  fall  upon  those  who 
inherit  her  ketubah  (Ket.  xi.  1). 

The  widow,  even  if  the  husband  died  after  be- 
trothal, but  In  fui>-  marriage,  may,  without  the  aid 
of  a  court,  sell  enough  of  his  landed  estate  to  satisfy 
her  ketubah;  and  if  the  proceeds  of  the  tirst  sale 
are  not  sufficient,  she  may  sell  more  until  the  full 
amount  is  realized.  She  may  do  the  same  thing 
to  secure  her  support,  if  that  is  not  given  her.  But 
this  method  of  self-help  seems  not  to  liave  been 
practised  in  later  times  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Ebeu  ha- 
Ezer,  9(5,  5).  However,  if  she  sells  lands  [that  have 
a  known  value?)  for  less  than  their  value,  her  sale  is 
void ;  for  in  doing  so  she  exceeds  her  powers,  though 
the  sale  would  hold  good  if  it  had  been  made  under 
a  decree  of  court  (Ket.  xi.  4,  5,  where  some  dissent- 
ing views  are  recorded). 

e.  c.  L.  N.  D. 

WIENER,  ADOLF :  Oerman  rabbi ;  born  in 
Murowana-Goslin.  Posen,  1811;  died  iu  Oppeln, 
Prussian  Silesia,  Aug.  25,  1895.  Having  acquired 
his  diploma  as  Ph.D.,  he  went  as  rabbi  to  Posen, 
where  he  introduced  a  modem  synagogal  service 
with  German  sermons.  He  met,  however,  strong 
opposition,  headed  by  Solomon  Eger;  and  the  serv- 
ices could  take  place  only  under  police  protection. 
In  1845  Wiener  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Oppeln,  where 
he  officiated  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  progressive  rabbis  of  his  time;  and  at  the 
synods  of  Cassel  (1844),  Leipsic  (1869),  aud  Augs- 
burg (1870)  he  advocated  the  following  reforms  in 
Judaism:  revision  of  the  prayer-book ;  employment 
of  the  organ  in  divine  service;  permission  to  travel 
on  Sabbaths;  and  the  abolition  of  all  second  days 
of  festivals.  His  chief  ambition,  however,  was  to 
release  the  Jews  from  what  he  called  the  authority 
of  the  Talmud. 

Wiener  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
-Die  Opfer-  und  Akeda-Gebete.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Orlentierung  in  der  Cultusfrage"  (Breslau,  1809); 
"  Worn  Gesprochen  an  der  Hahre  der  Seligen  Frau 
Rosalie  Verwitwete  Colin  "  (Oppeln,  1871) ;  and  "  Die 
Jlldischen  Speisegesetzc "  (Rreslau,  1895),  a  very 
radical  criticism  of  the  dietary  laws. 

nini.ior.RAriiT:  Alia.  ZtU.<U»J\id.  isas.  pp.  M-53:  Aliinmf. 
1HB8.  p.  !*H;  Uppe,  /*iMl.-(/r<ij>/itw hr*  Urikan,  IBM,  p.  5*. 
s.  S.  O. 

WIENER,  ALOYS.   See  Sonnenfei.s,  Pkkmn 

LlI'MANN. 

WIENER  ISRAELII.  DER.  See  Period- 
ica I.H 

WIENER,  JACQUES:  Belgian  engraver; 
born  at  Hoorstgen,  Rhine  Province,  1815;  died  at 
Brussels  Nov.  3^  1899.  When  thirteen  years  of  age 
he  was  sent  to  Aix-la-Chapclle  to  be  instructed  in 
]  drawing,  modeling,  and  engraving  by  his  uncle 
i  Raruch.  w  ho  was  an  artistof  considerable  merit.  In 
1835  Wiener  went  to  Paris  for  further  study :  and  in 
1839  he  settled  iu  Brussels  as  a  medal-engraver.  His 
work  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  his 
reputation  as  a  medalist  spread  to  foreign  countries, 
notably  Germany.    He  was  especially  distinguished 
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for  his  fidelity  to  the  minutest  details.  The  first 
Belgian  postage-stamps  were  designed  by  Wiener, 
who  also  arranged  for  their  manufueture.  for  which 
purpose  lie  visited  England  in  1840.  In  1872  he  lost 
liis  eyesight  through  overwork,  and  was  compelled 
to  renounce  his  art,  which,  however,  he  had  taught 
to  his  brother!  Karl  Wiener  (d.  1807)  and  Leopold 

Wt  K.N  Kit. 

Wiener  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  Leopold  and  with  that  of  the  Prussian 
Eagle.  Upon  his  death  the  King  of  Belgium  sent 
his  family  an  autograph  letter  of  condolence  and  ulso 
offered  military  honors  at  the  funeral;  these,  how- 
ever, the  family  declined. 

BONLMQ1UPMT:  J<u:  Chron,  Nov.  10.  \m 
s.  F.  C. 

WIENER  JAHRBUCH.    See  Pkuiouicals. 

WIENER  JttDISCHE  ILLTJSTRIRTE 
PRESSE.    See  PSMODII  ai.s. 

WIENER  JttDIBCHE  PRES8E.  See  PERI- 
ODICALS. 

WIENER  jttDISCHE  ZEITUNG.    See  Pe 

Rionicvi.s. 

WIENER,  LEO  :  American  philologist ;  born 
at  Byclostok.  arudno,  Russia,  July  27,  1862;  stud- 
ied in  the  gymnasia  of  Minsk  ami  Warsaw,  in  the 
University  of  Warsaw,  and  in  the  Polytechnic  of 
Berlin.  Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  he  had 
for  several  years  a  varied  career  in  New  Orleans 
and  in  Kansas  City,  being  obliged  to  work  as  a  day- 
laborer  and  to  peddle  fruit  in  order  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood. At  length  he  was  ap|wiinted  teacher  in 
Odessa.  Mo.,  and  later  professor  in  the  University  of 
Kansas,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  called  to  an 
assistant  professorship  in  Slavic  languages  at  Har- 
vard University,  which  office  he  stili  (1905)  hoi. Is. 

Wiener  is  a  prolific  writer  on  philology,  having 
contributed  numerous  articles  to  philological  jour- 
nals in  America,  England.  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Austria.  He  has  published  also  several  articles  on 
Jewish  questions  in  the  Jewish  press  of  the  United 
States,  and  lias  devoted  especial  attention  to  the 
study  of  Judieo-German  in  its  philological  aspects, 
having  published  several  monographs  on  this  sub- 
ject in  scientific  journals.  He  is  the  author  of  "The 
History  of  Yiddish  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century"  (New  York,  1899).  and  lias  compiled  an 
•'Anthology  of  Russian  Literature."  He  1ms  trans- 
lated numerous  works  from  the  Russian  and  from 
the  Yiddish,  Including  "Songs  from  the  Ghetto"  by 
Morris  Hosenfeld.  and  the  complete  works  of  Leo 
Tolstoy. 

A.  J.  LkU. 

WIENER,  LEOPOLD  :  Belgian  engraver  and 
sculptor;  born  in  Holland  1*23:  died  at  Brussels 
Jan.  24.  1891.  He  was  a  resident  of  Boitsfort,  a 
small  town  near  Brussels,  of  which  he  was  several 
times  elected  mayor.  In  this  place  he  devoted  his 
undivided  attention  toengraving  ami  sculpture;  ami 
several  pieces  of  statuary  sculptured  by  him  are 
displayed  in  public  squares  throughout  Belgium. 
In  1804  he  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  soon  after  royal  engraver,  various  titles 
of  distinction  l*ing  conferred  upon  him. 

Wienerenjoyeda  high  reputation  in  musical  circles 


also,  and  was  at  one  time  vice-president  of  the  Con- 
servatoire at  Brussels.  Many  schools  anil  institu- 
tions, notably  a  school  of  design  for  the  working 
classes,  owe  their  origin  to  his  activity  and  energy. 
Bnuoam&m :  Jar-  Chrnn.  Jan.  30.  1S01,  p.  8. 

s.  L  11 

WIENER,  MEIR :  German  teacher;  born  at 
Ologau  June  3,  1819;  died  at  Hanover  March  31, 
1880;  headmaster  of  the  religious  school  at  Han- 
over. Hi'  made  a  German  translation  of  the  "  Shcbe( 
Yehudah"  of  Solomon  ibn  Yerga  (Hanover.  1855; 
2d  ed.  1850;  reprinted.  Konigsberg,  1858;  Warsaw. 
18S2).  He  made  also  a  German  version  of  the 
"Emek  ha-Baka"  of  Joseph  ha-Kohen.  adding  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  author  (Leipsic. 
1858). 

Further,  Wiener  was  the  author  of  "  Hegesten  zur 
Geschichte  der  J  mien  in  Deutschland  Wahrcnd  des 
Mittelalters"  (i!>.  1802),  iu  which  he  compiled  all  the 
data  relating  to  the  Jews;  but  his  luck  of  independ- 
ent study  and  his  fuilure  to  make  careful  researches 
concerning  the  reliability  of  his  sources  seriously 
diminished  the  value  of  his  work.  He  contributed 
numerous  historical  articles  to  the  "  Monatsschrift  " 
(vols,  ii.-xvii.),  among  which  those  treating  of  the 
Jewsof  Speyerand  of  Hanover  deserve  special  men- 
tion. He  likewise  wrote  for  the  "Ben  Chananja" 
(iv.-viii.)  and  for  the  "  Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Ju- 
denthums." 

nilil.i<«;it  veil  V  :  Mount **rhri(t.  Xl.  133;  SUiobe,  IHr  Jmlrn  tit 
DaUtehttUtd  n'flhrrwt  ilt*  MUtt-biUrr*.  pp.  s  l».  nmti»wi.k. 
1*W:  sieiiiwhn.-l.Ji-r.  tut.  «.««  col.  S73B:  Alia.  /.fit.  >U* 
Ju,l.  1SMJ.  p.  31  ;  ZeiUln.  UitA.  I'.ul-HtudtU.  p.  41». 
S.  S.  O. 

WIENER  MITTHEILTTNGEN.  See  PERIOD- 
ICALS. 

WIENER  MONATSBLATTER  FtfR 
KUNST  TTND   UTTERATTJR.    See  Period- 

I.  VI.S. 

WIENER-NEU8TADT :  City  of  Austria;  sit- 
tutted  thirteen  miles  south  of  Vienna.  Jews  settled 
in  this  city  probably  shortly  after  its  foundation  in 
the  twelfth  century,  records  showing  that  Duke 
Frederick  II.,  on  June  9.  1239,  issued  an  order  ex- 
cluding them  from  holding  those  offices  "in  which 
they  might  cause  Inconvenience  to  Christians."  Also 
in  the  spurious  charter  of  the  city,  alleged  to  have 
been  granted  by  Duke  Leopold  IV.,  the  Jews  are 
mentioned,  their  rights  In-ing  based  largely  on  the 
Austrian  laws  of  1244  and  1277  pertaining  to  Jews. 
The  earliest  tombstone  discovered  at  Wiener-Neu- 
stadt  bears  date  of  1383,  and  marks  the  grave  of 
Outa,  first  wife  of  a  certain  Shalom.  Tombstones 
from  the  years  1280.  1833,  1359.  and  1870  have  also 
been  preserved. 

During  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  the  Jews  of 
Wienei-Netistadt  were  fully  protected;  but  during 
the  reign  of  Emperor  Maximilian  they  wereexpelled 
from  the  city,  their  synagogue  being  transformed 
into  a  Catholic  church  (1497).  Joseph  I.  permitted 
the  city  to  admit  the  Jews  who  had  Med  from  Hun- 
gary during  the  Kuril/,  rebellion;  but  these  left  the 
city  again  as  s<k>ii  as  the  uprising  had  been  quelled. 
In  is |8.  Jews  settled  anew  in  Wiener  Ncustadt ;  but 
at  that  time  they  were  not  allowed  to  bury  their 
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dead  In  I  lie  oily,  anil  had  to  take  them  to  the  ceme- 
teries of  the  neighboring  Hungarian  or  Austrian 
communities.  Tiny  did  not  obtain  a  cemetery  of 
their  own  until  1889. 

Among  the  earlier  rabbis  of  the  Wiener- Neustadt 
congregation  may  be  mentioned:  Thirteenth  cen- 
tury: Hayyim  ben  Moses,  teacher  of  Hayyim  ben 
Isaac,  and  author  of  "Or  Zarua'  ha-tfapin  ";  Moses 
Taku,  author  of  the  philosophical  work  "Ketab 
Tamim";  and  Hayyim.  son  of  Isaac  of  Vienna. 
Fourteenth  century:  Shalom  (the  teacher  of  Jacob 
MOIIn),  Isaac  of  Tyrnaii,  and  Dossa  of  Widdin,  the 
last-named  of  whom  wrote  a  sujHTcommentary  on 
Rashi's  work.  Fifteenth  century:  Aaron  Blum- 
lein,  one  of  the  martyrs  who  were  burned  at  Enns 
(1420)  on  a  charge  of  desecrating  the  host;  Israel 
Isscrlcin  (d.  1400);  and  Josmarm  Cohen. 
Bini.io<iKAruT :  Max  Poll**,  A  Zfidi'tk  Bic»-Vjhetucn.  Buda- 

e.  c.  A.  Be. 

Periodicals. 

WTENIAW8XI,  HENRI:  Russian  violinist 
and  composer;  born  at  Lublin,  Russian  Poland, 
July  10,  1835;  died  at  Moscow  April  1,  1880; 
brother  of  Joseph  Wieniawski.  He  early  showed 
himself  in  possession  of  great  musical  talent,  and 
when  only  eight  years  of  age  he  went,  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Claval  and  Massart  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  violin-playing. 
After  one  year's  absence,  during  which  lie  gave 
concerts  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  studied  harmony  under  Colet. 

In  1850  Wieniawski  toured  with  great  success  the 
principal  cities  of  Poland,  Russia,  Germany,  France, 
England,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  Ten  years  later 
he  was  appointed  first  violin  to  the  C/.ar  of  Rus- 
sia, and  rctnaiued  in  St.  Petersburg  until  1872. 
when,  together  with  Anton  Rubinstein,  he  started 
on  a  prolonged  tour  through  the  United  States. 
Upon  his  return  to  Europe  in  1H74  he  accepted  the 
post  of  professor  of  violin  at  the  Conservatoire  in 
Brussels  as  successor  to  Vieuxtcmps.  After  a  few 
years,  however,  he  resigned  this  position  and,  in 
company  with  his  brother  Joseph,  resumed  his 
travels.  A  serious  disease  which  he  contracted 
forced  him  to  alwndon  his  journey  and  to  hasten 
back  to  Russia,  At  Odessa  he  suffered  a  relapse; 
ho  was  conveyed  to  Moscow,  and  died  there. 

Wieniawski  wasoneof  the  greatest  of  modern  vio- 
lin-players, and  possessed  a  striking  individuality. 
His  playing  evinced  an  impetuous  temperament 
mixed  with  a  warmth  and  tenderness  peculiar  to  him 
self.  Hiscompositionsincludc  t  WO  concertos  for  vio- 
lin and  orchestra;  several  polonaises,  legends,  and 
duets  for  pianoforte  and  violin;  a  fantasia  on  Rus- 
sian airs;  a  "Fantaisic  sur  le  Prophetc'-;  and  a  set 
of  studies. 

BlBl.lotiKJkPiir  :  Champlin  anil  Aptlmrp. 'V'"/"*'""  nf  Mnrir 
and  Mwnianr;  (irwve.  Dictionary  >,/  Mu-ic  anil  Muni- 

etaiM 

s.  J.  Go. 

WIENIAWSKI,  JOSEPH:  Russian  pianist 
and  composer:  born  at  Lublin.  Poland.  May  23. 
1837;  brother  of  Henri  Wieniawski.  He  studied 
music  under  Zimmerman,  Alkan.  anil  Marmoutel, 


Wioner  Jahrbuch 
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and  harmony  under  I/ecoppey,  at  the  I*aris  Conser- 
vatoire. After  his  return  to  Russia  in  1850.  he  frc- 
i|Uently  accompanied  his  brother  Henri  on  his  con- 
cert tours.  In  1856  he  studied  music  under  Liszt  at 
Weimar,  and  later  theory  under  Marx,  in  Berlin. 
In  18K6  he  settled  in  Moscow,  at  first  officiating  as 
professor  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  later 
opening  a  private  school  for  pianoforte.  From  Mos- 
cow lie  went  to  Warsaw,  where  he  often  np|>carcd  in 
concerts.  Among  his  compositions  may  be  men- 
tioned: two  overtures  for  orchestra;  a  string  tjuar- 
tet;  a  concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra;  a 
"Grand  Duo  Polonais"  for  pianoforte  and  violin;  a 
"  Valse  de  Concert " ;  fantasias;  idyls;  and  several 
concert  pieces. 

Bibliography:  riiamplln  ami  Apttiorp,  Cyclnptdia  nf  Mimic 
and  Musician*. 

S.  J.  Go. 

WIERNIK,  PETER:  Russo- American  jour- 
nalist: born  stt  Wilna,  Russia,  in  March,  1S65.  He 
received  the  customarv  Jewish  education.  From 
1878  to  1882  he  was  in  Riga;  in  1882  he  lived  at 
Kovno;  and  in  the  following  year  he  joined  his 
parents  at  Byelostok,  where  he  stayed  for  two  years. 
His  father,  a  languid,  instructed  him  in  the  Talmud 
and  rabbiniea,  but  otherwise  he  was  self-taught. 
In  1885  lie  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
settled  in  Chicago.  Two  years  later  he  became  a 
compositor  on  the  "Jewish  Courier,"  anil  in  the  years 
rose  to  be  its  editor.  In  1898  he  left  for  New  York, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  In  that  city  lie  has  been 
connected  with  the  "JQdisches  Tageblatl,"  and  he 
is  at  present  (1905)  ou  the  staff  of  "Das  Morgeti 
Journal." 

In  addition  to  his  collaboration  on  several  Ameri- 
can and  Yiddish  journals  and  his  contributions  to 
Tub  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  Wiernik  is  the  author 
of  "History  of  the  Jews,"  New  York,  1901. 
BuiLiooRAPilY  :  American.  Jctrlnii  Year  Brink.  Mf>. 

a.  f  t.  n. 

WIESBADEN:  German  town  in  the  province 
of  Hesse-Nassau;  capital  of  the  former  duchy  of 
Nassau.  Schenk  ("Gesch.  der  Stadt  Wiesbaden") 
thinks  that  Jews  lived  there  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  he  gives  no  documentary  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  view.  There  is  no  record  of  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Nassau,  either  in  the  Aumi.kDKR  riots 
<1838)or  during  the  Black  Death  (1848-49).  In  the 
public  peace  ("Land frieden  ")  promulgated  in  I860 
by  Archbishop  Wernher  of  Mayence,  together  with 
the  lords  of  Kpstein,  Falkcnstein,  and  others,  an 
allusion  is  found  to  "certain  undisciplined  persons 
who  have  arisen  against  the  Jews  contrary  to  God's 
command*"  and  Who  are  to  lie  punished  as  disturbers 
of  the  peace.  It  is  not.  said,  however,  that  such 
disturltanccs  actually  occurred  in  any  place  in  the 
duchy.  A  "Judengasse"  in  Wiesbaden  attests  also 
the  early  presence  of  Jews  there. 

During  the  Thirty  Years'  war  several  Jewish 
families  from  the  Surrounding  district,  whose  lives 
and  property  were  in  danger  from  the  hostile  sol- 
diery, were  received  and  sheltered  in  Wiesbaden; 
and  when,  soon  after,  their  removal  was  insisted  upon 
by  the  clergy,  the  latter  were  opposed  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  citizens  anil  officials,  who  pro- 
tected the  Jews.  Indeed,  a  friendly  sentiment  toward 
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the  Jews  seems  to  have  found  its  way  among  the  pop- 
ulation. In  1700  a  citizen  of  Wiesbaden— Heinrich 
Tillmann  Kouig — took  8iich  a  liking  to  the  Jewish 
religion  that  he  faithfully  observed  its  ceremonies, 
although  he  had  to  endure  much  at  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  for  so  doing.  It  is  strange  that  about  the  same 
time,  as  Schonk  asserts,  Eibexmkncjer  composed 
part  of  his  "  Entdocktcs  Judcnthum  "  in  Wiesbaden. 

For  a  long  time  the  Jews  of  Wiesbaden  formed 
only  a  small  community  and  had  no  prominent 
rabbis,  although  now  and  again  one  is  mentioned  in 
collect  ions  of  rcsponsa.  In  1832  Abraham  Ooiger  was 
appointed  to  the  rabbinate.  He  did  good  work  in 
school  and  synagogue,  and  introduced  conllnnation 
and  similar  reforms.  It  was  there  that  he  published 
his  -  Wissenschaftlicbe  Zeitschrift  f ur  Judisohe  The- 
ologies and  called  together  a  meeting  of  rabbis  (see 
Conkkukncks,  Rabbinical).  Geiger  resigned  ( 1888) 
on  account  of  some  dissension  in  the  community  ;  and 
afterashort  interval,  during  which  Benjamin  Hocti- 
STAivrKU.  at  that  time  teacher  in  Wicslmden,  was  in 
charge  or  the  rabbinate,  he  waa  succeeded  by  Solo- 
mon Susskind,  district  rabbi  in  Wcilhurg.  who  was 
transferred  to  Wiesbaden  in  1844  and  remained  in 
office  until  1884,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension.  The 
present  (1905)  incumbent  is  Michael  SilbcrsUin,  for- 
merly district  rabbi  in  Wurttembcrg. 

The  congregation,  which  has  greatly  increased 
since  1806.  now  (1905)  numbers  about  1,800.  Besides 
the  main  community  there  is  the  Altisraelitische  Cul- 
tusgemeinde,  an  Orthodox  congregation,  with  a 
membership  of  800. 

Wiesbadeu  has  a  total  population  of  86,086. 
Bihlioorapiiv:  8cbenk,  G«c«.  tirr  StadL  H'ktlHuten. 

D.  M.  Si. 

WIESNER,  ADOLF:  Austrian  journalist  and 
author;  born  in  Prague  1807 ;  died  in  New  York  Sept 
23,  1867.  His  name  was  originally  Wiener,  but.  be- 
ing desirous  of  pursuing  a  juridical  career,  which  was 
not  then  possible  for  a  Jew  in  Austria,  he  embraced 
Catholicism,  assuming  the  name  Wiesncr.  After 
practising  law  in  the  criminal  court  of  Vienna  for  a 
short  time,  he  devoted  his  endeavors  to  literary  pur- 
suits; and  by  the  aid  of  Count  Kolowrat.  then  home 
secretary,  his  historical  drama  14  Inez  de  Castro  "  was 
staged  at  the  Vienna  Burgtheater  in  1842.  A  second 
play,  entitled  "Die  Geiseln  und  dcr  Ncgcrsklavc," 
and  based  on  Emperor  Charles  V. 's  expedition  against 
Tunis,  failed,  however,  of  acceptance.  He  was  the 
author  of  two  more  dramas:  "  Dcr  Poind  "  and  "  Der 
Ar/.t  und  Seine  Toohter." 

In  reply  to  the  Russian  privy  councilor  L.  von 
Tengoborsky  s  work  "  Die  Finun/on,  derOeffcntliche 
Credit,  die  Slaatschuld  und  das  Rcstciicrungssystem 
des  Oesterrcichischcn  Kaiscrstaatos  "  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1843).  which  attracted  considerable  attention,  Wies- 
ncr wrote  bis  "  Russisoh-Pnlitiseho  Arithmetik  "  (2 
vols  ,  Leipsic,  1844).  In  184(5,  the  political  situation 
in  Vienna  becoming  intolerable,  be  went  to  Frank- 
fort, and  shortly  after  his  Valuable  historical  work 
"  Denkwunligkciten  der  Oesterreiohischon  Censitr 
vom  Zeitalter  der  Reformation  bis  nuf  die  Qegen 
wart"  (Stuttgart.  1H47)  appeared.  In  1*48  he  was 
elected  to  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  siding  with  the 
extreme  Ix-ft ;  and  durins;  its  session  he  edited  the 
"Frankfurter  Oberpostamts  Zeitunir  " 


Seeing  uo  future  for  himself  in  Germany,  and 
being  still  unable  to  return  home,  Wiesner  emigrated 
in  1852  to  the  United  Stales.  He  settled  in  New- 
York,  and  for  some  years  was  employed  by  railroad 
and  steamship  companies,  besides  doing  literary 
work.  It  was  due  to  his  activity  that  the  Schiller 
monument  was  erected  in  New  York  in  1859.  In 
1860  he  edited  the  periodical  "Geist  der  Wcltlitera- 
tur,"  which  enjoyed  but  a  brief  existence.  He  after- 
ward moved  to  Baltimore,  where  he  edited  a  "Turn- 
Zeitung."  During  the  Civil  war  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  care  of  disable!  Union  soldiers;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  the  federal  government  acknowl- 
edged his  good  offices  by  appointing  him  Ma  post 
in  the  Baltimore  custom-house,  where  he  rendered 
himself  helpful  to  the  many  German  immigrants 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Early  in  1866  he 
lieeame  editor  of  the  "  Illinois-Staatszoitung."  On 
learning  of  the  imperial  amnesty  of  June  8,  18(57, 
Wiesncr,  though  very  ill.  started  for  Germany.  He 
reached  New  York  exhausted,  and  suffered  an  attack 
of  typhoid  fever,  from  which  he  died. 

Birlioorafiiy:  Wurzbach.  Ulna.  I<tr.\  Prrmr  (Vienna).  Is«7, 
Nns.ttl,  1H4:  Frrmiltu-nintt,  Is«7,  No.  882:  Iter  H'ntuUrar 
(Vlennn).  ls«T.  No.  2SO;  A>n«r  HViirr  Taorhlalt.  l*tT.  No. 
H3;  Xeue  frrU  frrw,  1S07.  No.  11  IS:  Helnrleb  Liml*.  I  mi* 
Er»U  DeuUchc  Purlanunt.  1. 86,  283 ;  It.  W>.  175.  U-i|wlc.  1MB. 

8.  N.  D. 

WIFE.    See  Husband  ani>  Wife, 

WIG  (Juda-o-German,  sheitel ;  peruk  [from 
the  French  "  perruque  "]):  A  covering  for  the  head, 
consisting  of  false  hair  iuterwoven  with  or  united  to 
a  kind  of  cap  or  netting.  Wearing  false  hair  on 
the  head  to  supplement  a  scanty  natural  supply, 
or  as  an  adornment,  appears  to  have  lieen  a  com- 
mon custom  among  women  in  the  Talmudic  pe- 
riod. The  Mishnnh  calls  false  hair  "pc'ata  nokrit " 
(a  strange  lock),  and  declares  that  on  Sabbath 
a  woman  may  wear  a  wig  in  the  courtyard  but  not 
in  the  street,  the  apprehension  in  the  latter  case 
being  that  she  might  remove  the  wig  and  carry  it 
from  private  to  public  premises,  which  is  forbidden 
(Shab.  vi.  5,  64b).  The  husband  may  object  to  a 
wife's  vow  if  it  involves  shaving  off  her  hair.  One 
tanna  thought  she  might  wear  a  wig,  but  R.  McTr 
said  the  husband  might  object  to  the  wig  on  the 
ground  of  uncleanliness  (Naz.  28b).  The  question 
is  discussed  whether  or  not  a  wig  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  wearer  (Sunh.  1 12a ; 
"Ar.  7b). 

The  wearing  of  the  hair  loose  and  exposed  in  the 
street  was  forbidden  to  women  as  disorderly  and 
immoral.  A  married  woman  who  disobeyed  this 
Jewish  ordinance  ("  dat  Yisra'el  "(established  a  legal 
cause  for  divorce  and  forfeited  her  dowry  (Ket.  vii. 
6,  72a).  This  ordinance  came  to  bo  scrupulously 
observed,  ami  a  married  woman  could  be  dis- 
tinguished by  her  hair  being  entirely  covered  ;  if  one 
went  with  uncovered  head  it  was  taken  as  evidence 
that  she  was  a  virgin  (Sifre  11 ).  For  a  woman,  dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  "Shema'."  to  leave  visible  hair 
which  usually  is  covered  is  considered  an  impropriety 
(Ber.  24a).  In  the  Middle  Ages  married  women 
scrupulously  cut  or  shaved  off  their  hair,  covering 
their  heads  with  kerchiefs.  Some  women  wore  on 
the  forehead  a  silk  band  resembling  in  color  that  of 
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the  hair.  During  the  sixteenth  century  R.  Juiiah 
Katzenellenbogen  and  R.  Daviil  ha  Kohen  of  Corfu 
permitted  a  wig  to  be  used  under  a  cover  (David 
hu-Kohcn.  Hes|>onsa,  No.  90).  Moses  Alashkar  per 
milted  the  Hide  hair  to  be  partly  ex  posed  (Responsa, 
No.  85).  During  theeighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies rich  women  wore  wigs  in  various  styles,  more 
or  lessexposed.  The "  pc'ah  uokrit "  in  the  Mishuah 
was  pointed  out  to  prove  the  enily  custom,  but  the 
opponents  of  the  innovation  explained  that  the  wig 
was  covered,  not  exposed.  H.  Moses  Sofer  and  his 
disciple  Akiha  Joseph  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
wig<"Lcb  ha-'Ibri,"  pp.  129,  189,  Lembcrg,  1873). 

In  modern  times  Orthodox  Jewesses  in  eastern 
Europe  wear  wigs,  while  in  the  Orient  they  still  doii 
the  kerchief  that  covers  all  the  hair.    In  America 


ne  of  the  women  immigrants  wear  the  wig;  but 
the  newly  married  women  have  all  discarded  it  and 
wear  their  natural  hair  in  the  prevailing  style. 
Then-  is  nothing  in  rabbinical  literature  to  show  that 
wigs  were  ever  worn  by  men,  aside,  perhaps,  from 
the  statements  that  the  Komati  legions  carried  scalps 
with  them  ("kftrkefct*').  and  that  Ishmael's  scalp 
adorned  the  heads  of  the  kings  (Hul.  123a).  The 
scalps  appear  to  have  been  used  in  battle  lo  insure 
good  fortune  and  victory ;  and  it  is  possible  they 
were  used  as  wigs.  See  Haik  in  Hauuimcal  Lit- 
erati hk. 


BlIUHXiiupHT:  Droll's  Jahrl,.  Till.  61-62. 

.  ls*7;  Abrulmin^Jr»i*/i  Life  in  the  MUtdle  A>j<*.  ft 


a.  J.  D.  E. 

WIGA.  JUDAH  Polish  preacher  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  name  so 
written  is  given  by  Sternberg  ("  Gesch.  der  Juden 
in  Polen,"  p.  183),  apparently  taken  from  Polish 
sources,  and  ascribed  to  a  famous  preacher  of  Lub- 
lin. Basnage  ("  Histoire  des  Juifs,"  ix.  993.  The 
Hague,  1716),  however,  calls  him  Judah  Vega,  say- 
ing he  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Spanish 
rabbi  of  Amsterdam  (see  Vkoa,  Juiiah):  and  he  re- 
fers to  him  as  having  published  a  collection  of  ser- 
mons toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Sigisinund.  Wolf  ("Bibl.  Hebr." 
I..  No.  709).  though  using  the  Hebrew  form  JO'V 
agrees  with  Basnage,  adding  that  the  work  was  en- 
titled "Derashot."  On  the  other  hand,  this  Judah 
Wiga  may  be  identical  with  one  Judah  ben  Moses 
nj'3( transliterated  "  Biga"  by  Wolf.  I.e.  iii..  No.  754; 
and  "  Blgo"  bv  Zunz,  "Q,  V."  p.  480),  the  author  of 
"Malke  Yehu'dah  ■  (Lublin,  1610).  a  collection  of 
fifteen  sermons. 


Bibliography:  strlruirh! 

K.  c. 


i"kler.  Cat.  limit,  col.  \T.li. 

M.  Ski,. 


WIHL,  LTJDWIO:  German  poet  and  philolo- 
gist; born  at  Wevelingen,  Prussia.  Oct.  24.  1807; 
died  at  Brussels  Jan.  16,  1882:  educated  at  Krefcld, 
Cologne.  Bonn,  and  Munich  (Ph.D.  1830).  In  his 
"Anfilnge  der  Kunst  Unter  den  Griechen  in  Ver- 
bindiing  mit  der  ErklUrung  einer  Photiicisehen  In- 
schrift."  read  In-fore  a  learned  society  (1831).  he  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  Phcnician  was  a  linguistic 
derivative  of  Hebrew,  and  that  Phcnicia  had  exer- 
cised a  profound  influence  on  the  art  of  early  Greece. 
Despite  the  efforts  of  his  patron,  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  and  of  others.  Wild's  hopes  for  a  university 


career  were  doomed  to  failure,  because  he  declined 
to  be  baptized. 

Willi  then  entered  upon  a  journalistic  career  at 
Frankfort  on-the-Main  and  Hamburg,  and  published 
his  first  volume  of  poems  at  Mayence  in  1837.  Dur- 
ing a  trip  to  England  two  years  later  lie  wrote  his 
"  Englischcr  Novellenkranz  " ;  but  his  account  of 
Heine,  written  at  Paris  for  the  Hamburg  "Tele- 
graph," brought  ujm)ii  him  the  enmity  of  the  pint. 
In  1840  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  where,  with  the 
help  of  funds  ad vanced  by  a  Catholic  banker  named 
Seufferheld,  he  established  a  boarding-school  for 
boys;  this  school,  however,  existed  for  only  eight- 
een months,  Is-causc  the  authorities  forbade  him  to 
admit  Catholic  pupils.  During  the  next  few  years 
Wild  lived  at  Amsterdam  and  at  Utrecht  asa  teacher 
and  journalist,  until  he  was  called  to  Padcrborn  as 
an  editor.  A  recklessly  radical  article  which  he 
published  in  a  local  paper  during  the  He  vol  tit  Ion  of 
1848,  however,  brought  on  him  a  sentence  of  a  year's 
imprisonment  in  a  fortress,  and  he  fled  to  France, 
where  he  became  professor  of  German  at  Paris  and 
Grenoble.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  he  retired,  from  patriotic  motives,  to  Brussels, 
w  here  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  a 
pension. 

Wild  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Oeschichtc  der  Deutschen  National-Literatur  von 
Ihreu  Erstcn  An  fan  gen  liis  auf  I'nsere  Tage,"  1840; 
"  West  Oestliche  Schwalben"  (Mannheim,  1847; 
Freuch  translation,  "Hirondelles  Orientales,"'  by 
Mercier,  Paris,  1860),  a  collection  of  lyric  poems; 
"Le  Mendiant  pour  la  Pologue"  (Paris,  1864),  a  col- 
lection  of  French  and  German  poems;  and  "Le 
Pays  Bleu  "  (I*.  1865).  He  published  also  a  number 
of  ■  Portraits  Poetiques,"  in  which  he  gave  free 
rein  to  his  caustic  sarcasm. 

BlBl.ioiiRAi'ilv  :  Winter  ami  Wansew*,  Die  Jtltlinchr  Litem- 
tur.  III.  KM;  Krllnkel.  In  AUgfineine  Ittutwhe  llimJiu^hic, 
xxU.  Mb  472;  <»t  urni  IIYrt,  I.  270  274. 
S.  J-  KA. 

WILCZ  YNSKI ,  ERNEST  JULIUS  :  Ameri- 
can mathematician;  born  in  Hamburg,  Germanv, 
Nov.  13.  1876.  He  went  with  his  parents  in  1885 
to  America,  where  he  attended  the  Chicago  high 
school.  Returning  to  Germany  in  1893,  he  studied 
astronomy  and  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  (Ph.D.  1897;  thesis,  "  Hydrodynamische  Un- 
tcrsuchungen  mit  Anwendungen  auf  die  Theorie  der 
Sonnenrotation  ").  In  1898  he  Is-came  computer  at 
the  Nautical  Almanac  Ofticc.  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  then  instructor  in  mathematics  successively  at 
Columbian  University  Summer  School  there  and  at 
the  University  of  California,  being  appointed  assist- 
ant profi"ssorat  the  latter  institution  in  1902.  From 
1908  to  19tW  he  wasabsent  on  leave  in  Europe  as  re- 
search associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institutional  Wash- 
ington. Besides  a  large  number  of  articles  in  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  journals,  he  has  published 
"Projective  Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and 
Ruled  Surfaces."  Ix-ipsic,  1905. 

a.  F.  T.  H. 

WILD  ASS :  Rendering  used  in  Gen.  xvi.  12 
(R.  V.).  Job  vi.  5.  xl.  12,  xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  5,  Ps.  civ. 
11,  Isa.  xxxii  14,  Jer.  xiv.  6,  and  Hos.  viii.  9  for 
the  Hebrew  "pcre."  and  in  Jer.  ii.  24  for  "pereh"; 
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in  Jol>  xxxix.  5  for  the  Hebrew  "  -arud  " ;  aud  in  Dan. 
v.  21  tor  the  Aramaic  "  "arad."  In  all  these  passages 
the  unimal  is  depicted  as  extremely  wild,  shy, 
wary,  and  swift.  At  present  it  is  rarely  met  with 
in  Syria. 

The  wild  uss,  though  it  resembles  in  appearance 
the  tame  animal,  is  classed  in  the  Talmud,  in  a  ritual 
aspect,  among  the  wild  animals  (Kil.  1.  6,  viii.  6). 
It  is  the  only  animal  whose  flesh  underneath  the 
muscles  can  be  torn  either  way  (I.Iul.  59a).  It 
turned  the  mil!  in  which  grain  was  ground  fAb. 
Zarah  10b),  while  its  flesh  was  fed  to  the  Hons  in 
the  king's  menagerie  (Men.  103b).    See  also  Ass. 

BiBMoiiRAPtiv:  Tristram,  .Vol.  H«.  p.  Ui  Lewrsobn,  Z.  T. 

p.  u:i. 

B  0.  it.  I.  M.  C. 

WILD  BULL.   Sec  Unicorn. 

WILD  GOAT.    See  Goat. 

WILD  OX.   See  Antelope;  Unicorn. 

WILDA,  WILHELM  EDUARD :  German 
jurist:  born  at  Altona  Aug.  17.  1800;  died  at  Kiel 
Aug.  9,  l.s.Vl;  educated  at  the  Johanneum  of  Ham- 
burg ami  the  universities  of  Gottingcn.  Heidelberg, 
Kiel,  and  Copenhagen.  The  year  1820  was  passed 
partly  in  Berlin  and  partly  in  travel  through  Ger 
many,  France,  and  Switzerland.  After  practising 
as  an  attorney  at  Hamburg  from  1820  to  1830,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  at  Halle,  when1 
he  remained  until  1842.  when  he  was  called  to  Bres 
lau  as  full  professor.  In  1854  be  was  transferred  to 
Kiel.  Wilda,  who  was  the  founder  of  comparative 
jurisprudence,  was  the  author  of  the  following 
works;  "  Pas  Gildewesen  im  Mlttelalter"  (Halle", 
1831  i  2<l  ed.,  Berlin,  1888);  and  "  Das  Strafreeht  <ler 
Germauen"  (Halle.  1842),  a  volume  forming  the 
second  part  ol  his  "Geschichte  des  Deutschen 
Bcehtes."  In  1838  lie  founded,  in  collaboration 
with  Beysehcr.  the  "Zcitsehrift  fOr  Deutsches 
Becht."  which  was  published  first  at  Tubingen  and 
later  at  Ix'ipsic,  and  was  discontinued  in  1801. 

BlBl.loc.RAPHV :  jnilixchrit  A(hrturum,  pr>.  244-245; 
Kuiirtnatiiiiit-Lerikun ;  liraekhau*  Kmircrivtliiiiir-Lrx- 
ikon. 

s. 

WILDERNESS  (Hebr.  "horbah"  [Jer.  vii.  34; 
Isa.  xl viii.  21),  "yesbimon"  [Isa.  xl viii.  18;  Dent, 
xxxii.  10:  Ps.  1  x x viii.  40],  "inidbar"  [very  fre- 
quently]. "  'arubah  "  (generally  in  poetic  speech  and 
as  a  parallel  to  "  inidbar  "J,  "zivvah"  [Ps.  Ix  x  viii. 
17],  "tohu"  [Ps.  cvii.  40;  Job  xii.'  24;  Deut.  xxxii 
10),  "shammnh,"  "sliemamah"  (Isa.  v.  9;  Jer.  xlii. 
18;  E/ek.  xxxv.  7],  "sharab"  [Isa.  xxxv.  7:  B.  V., 
"  glowing  sand  "]) :  An  examination  of  the  Hebrew 
terms  rendered  "  wildertiess  "  or  "desert "  in  the  Eng- 
lish versions  shows  that  these  translations  are  inade- 
quate nnd  misleading.  "Horbah"  implies  violent 
destruction;  nnd  it  is  more  exactly  rendered  by 
"  waste  places"  (Ps.  cii.  7  [A.  V.  6] )  or  "desolation  " 
(Jer.  xliv.  2).  The  hitter  term  also  expresses  inure 
accurately  the  connotation  of  "yeshinion"  and 
"shammali  "  or  "  sliemamah,"  while  "tobu  "  conveys 
the  idea  of  chaotic  confusion  (Jer.  iv.  23;  Job  xxvi. 
7).  "  Wml  tab  "  comes  nearer  to  the  meaning  of  the 
English  "desert"  (Isa.  xxxv.  1;  Jer.  li.  43);  "/iv 
yah"  implies  the  absence  or  dearth  of  water  (Ps 
lxill.  2  |A.  V.  1]);  while  the  more  probable  render 


ing  of  "sharab"  is  "mirage"  (see  Isa.  xxxv.  7,  It. 
V.,  marginal  reading).  In  so  far  as  the  Hebrew- 
terms  do  not  imply  artificial  desolation  aud  destruc- 
tion, they  connote  a  stretch  of  uncultivated  land 
suitable  for  grazing  and  occupied  by  nomads  (Num. 

xiv.  33),  as  is  clear  Ih>Ui  from  the  etymology  of  the 
word  "  inidbar,"  and  from  the  fact  that  it  and  its 
synonyms  usually  denote  the  wilderness  of  the  wan- 
dering or  Exodus.  Such  a  midbar  occasionally 
existed  in  the  very  midst  of  land  under  tillage 
(Gen.  xxxvii  22),  and  again  was  found  at  the  bor- 
ders as  a  transition  from  cultivated  to  uncultivated 
districts  (Dent,  iv  43,  I  Sam.  xvii.  28). 

This  "wilderness"  is  described  as  without  ani- 
mate occupants  (Deut.  xxxii.  10).  or  as  a  district 
where  no  man  is  found  (Jer.  ii.  6;  ix.  1,  11;  Job 
xxxviii.  211)  and  where  sowing  is  not  carried  on  (Jer. 

ii.  2).  It  is  an  abandoned  stretch  (Isa.  x.wif. 
10;comp.  Yl.  12.  vii.  10)  without  protection  (Ps.  Iv. 
8  [A.  V.  7]),  and  a  thirsty  land  (Ezck.  xix.  13;  Job 
xxx.  3,  B.  V.)  devoid  of  vegetation  (Hos.  ii.  3; 
Isa.  ill.  19).  These  terrors  play  upon  the  fancy  of 
the  people  (Isa.  xxx.  0;  conip.  "Z.  D  P.  V."  Hi.  114 
tt  urij. ).  Some  parts  of  the  wilderness  are  character- 
ized as  "ne'ut "  (Jer.  xxiii.  10),  or  pastures,  and 
others  as  "  "arabot,"  or  dry,  barren  stretches  (II  Sam. 

xv.  28),  or  as  "barerim."  or  stony  table-lnnds  (Jer. 

xii.  12.  xvii.  0).  The  wilderness  is  the  home  of  wild 
animals  (  -ziyyim";  Isa.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14),  inclu- 
ding wild  asses  (Jer.  ii  24).  and  thorns  grow  there 
(Judges  viii.  7.  10)  as  well  as  the  heather  (Jer. 
xvii  6,  xlviii.  6). 

The  term  "midbar"  is  applied  to  the  district  of 
the  Hebrews'  wanderings  between  the  Exodus  and 
the  conquest  of  Palestine.  This  region  stretched 
south  of  Palestine  in  or  on  the  liorder  of  the  Negeb; 
separate  parts  of  it  are  called  the  wildernesses  of 
Sin.  Shur.  Kadesh,  and  the  like.  The  wilder- 
ness iK't ween  Canaan  and  the  Euphrates  is  repeat- 
edly mentioned  in  prophetic  w  ritings  (Ezek.  xx.  35; 
Isa.  xl.  3).  nnd  some  portions  of  it  are  named  in 
Num.  xxi.  11,  13  and  Judges  xl.  22.  The  wilderness 
referred  to  in  Josh.  xv.  01  is  that  of  Judah,  which 
comprised  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountainous 
region  toward  the  Dead  Sea.  The  character  of  this 
district  illustrates  most  strikingly  the  great  variety 
of  localities  designated  in  Biblical  usage  as  w  ilder- 
nesses: for  in  it  were  pastures  (II  Chrou,  xxvi.  10), 
eaves  (I  Sum.  xxiv.  3),  and  cities  (Josh.  xv.  Oi  l, 
though  it  contained  also  barren  rocks  and  precipices. 
This  wil.lernessof  Judah  included  the  wildernesses  of 
Maon  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  24)  and  Ziph  [ib.  xxiii.  14). 
Connected  with  it  to  the  north  were  the  wildernesses 
of  Gitsah  (Judges  xx.  42),    Michmash  (1  Sam. 

xiii.  18),  Aj  (Josh.  viii.  15),  and  Beth-aven 
xviii.  12).  E.  (J.  H. 

WILDERNESS,  WANDERINGS  IN  THE. 

—Biblical  Data:  Next  to  the  Exodus,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  wanderings  in  the  desert  for  a  period 
ci  iricspondini!  to  the  life  ol  a  generation  (see  Forty)  is 
central  to  the  historic  consciousness  of  Israel. 
Hence  the  scene  of  these  migrations  is  often  called 
"the"  wilderness  ("  ha  midbar  ")  par  excellence  (Ex. 

iii.  18.  xiv.  11;  Num.  xxxii.  13;  Deut.  i.  31;  romp. 
Judges  Xi.  16,  18;  Amosii.  10;  et  <d.).    This  wtt- 
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derness  corresponds  to  Unit  designated  as  Arabia 
Pctnra  by  tbe  Greco-Roman  geographers.  The 
story  o(  Die  Hebrews'  wanderings  is  related  in.  (1) 
Ex.  xiv.-xix.  24,  82,  comprising  tbe  stations  from 
the  time  Israel  left  Egypt  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  Law  on  Sinai;  and  Num.  x.  11- 
Stages  of   xxii.  1,  giving  those  from  the  re  vela- 
Wan-       tion  to  the  arrival  of  the  people  op  po- 
ttering*,    site  Jericho;  (2)  Dent.  1.  2.  19  <•/*</.  ; 

ii. ;  HI.  6  ft  nf)  (romp,  xxxiv.),  which 
are  without  chronological  order,  but  begin  with  the 
desert  ot  Sinai  (Horeb)  and  extend  to  the  incursion 
into  the  land  ot  the  Amorites;  (ii)  Num.  xxxiii  5- 
50,  cataloguing  the  camping  stations  on  the  march 
from  Hamescs  to  Jericho  The  hot-mentioned  list 
differs  from  the  data  in  Exodus  and  Numbers  In  so 
far  as  it  inserts  eighteen  stations  between  Ha/.eroth 
(Num.  xi.  35)  and  Kadesh  or  Bin  (Num.  x it.  10;  xiii. 
2.  21;  xx.  1)  that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  historical 
narratives,  while  the  stations  enumerated  in  Num. 
xi.  1  tl  *ftf. ;  xxi.  16,  19  are  omitted.  Other,  smaller 
divergences  appear  between  Num  xxxiii  30  ft  w/. 
and  Deut.  x.  6.  and  between  Num  xx.  22  it  try. 
and  the  same  passage  of  Deuteronomy. 

 Critical  View :  Tin;  discrepancies  just  referred 

to  have  been  noticed  by  all  commentators,  and  vari 
ous  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  forthem 
The  favorite  explanation  of  the  precritical  scholars 
was  that  the  historical  narratives  contain  only  the 
names  of  the  localities  at  which  something  occurred 
worth  chronicling,  while  the  fuller  list  Includes*]] 
the  points  touched  on  the  inarch,    lint  this  assump- 
tion was  recognized  ns  insufficient,  especially  by 
Goethe  i- Westoestl.  Divan"),  who  urged  the  opin- 
ion that  the  eighteen  stations  were  fic 
Farty      titious  nnd  were  inserted  merely  to 
Stations    carry  out  the  theory  that  Israel  wan 
in  Forty    dered  about  in  the  wilderness  forty 
Years.      years  anil  had  one  station  for  every 
year.    Most  of  the  names  of  the  sta 
tions  can  not  be  located  topographically,  and  com- 
parison of  the  data  shows  that  the  order  of  the  sta 
tions  varies  as  well  as  the  events  connected  with 

them. 

In  P  a  clearly  chronological  scheme  is  carried  out, 
the  duration  of  the  wanderings  being  calculated  ac- 
curately by  days,  months,  nnd  years  On  the  fif 
leenth  of  the  first  month  the  Israelites  started  out 
from  Rameses(Num.  xxxiii  8);  on  the  fifteenth  of 
the  second  month  they  reached  the  wilderness  of 
Sin  (Ex.  xvi.  1);  in  the  third  month  they  arrived  at 
that  of  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  1),  the  exact  day  having  been 
expunged  by  a  later  hand  (see  Dillmann.  Commen- 
tary, cd.  Ryssel.  p.  2<W):  on  the  first  of  the  first 
month  of  the  second  year  tin-  Tabernacle  was  erected 
(Ex.  xl.  1,  17);  etc.  Hut  these  chronological  data 
conflict  with  Num.  xiv.  34  (comp.  Num.  i.  1,  X.  11. 
xiii  25.  xx.  1,  xxxiii.  88:  and  Pakan;  Sin)  The 
forty  .years  correspond  to  the  forty  days n|  the  spies 
and  they  are  reckoned  at  one  time  from  tin-  Exodus, 
and  again  from  the  return  of  the  spies  Still,  P  did 
not  invent  the  number  forty  ,  it  must  have  been 
based  on  an  old  tradition  that  the  generation  ot  the 
Exodus  perished  In  the  wilderness  (Deut.  i.  8;  11.  7; 
viii.  2.  4;  xxix.  4;  Josh.  xiv.  7.  10;  Amos  Ji.  10,  v 
25.  Neh  ix.  21.  Ps.  xcv  10) 


Bat  at  the  back  of  this  tradition  lies  the  historical 
fnet  that  before  and  after  the  exodus  from  Egypt 
many  of  the  tribes  and  clans  of  Israel  moved  almut 
as  nomads  in  this  region,  and  were 
Historical  only  gradually  welded  together  into  a 
Foun-      union  sufticii  uf'y  close  to  give  support 

dation.  to  the  effort  i  '.  some  of  their  number 
to  gain  a  foothold  across  the  Jordan. 
Many  of  the  names  are  those  of  stations  in  which 
even  in  historic  days  the  nomadic  tribes  would  en- 
camp, being  connected  with  oases (e.g. ,  Emm).  Oilier 
names  gave  rise  to  legends,  e.g.,  Mauaii(Ex.  xv  23) 
nnd  Tuhcrah  (Num.  xi.  3);  nnd  a  tew  are  explained 
variously,  e  g  ,  Massah  and  Mkiiiiiah  (Ex.  xvii  2. 
7,  Num.  xx.  13;  Deut.  xxxiii.  8;  see  Pa han  and 
K.adicsh;  comp.  Num.  xiii.  3.  2«a  and  ib.  xiii.  26b; 
Deut  i.  19,  Josh.  xiv.  6,  and  Num.  xx.  1;  Deut.  i. 
46,  Num.  xiv.  25.  and  Deut.  ii.  14,  (or  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  harmonizing  the  divergent  state- 
ments of  t  he  sources  [  Wellhausen,  u  Prolegomena," 
iv.  349]).  The  religious  or.  to  be  more  exact,  irre- 
ligious anti  Moses  and  anti  YBWB  attitude  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xxxii. ;  Num.  xi..  xiv.,  xx., 
x.xv.)  reflects  the  conditions  of  a  later  historical 
period  Many  id  Ihe  occurrences  are  outgrowths  of 
the  natural  tendency  to  impute  greatness  and  mira- 
cles to  the  heroic  generations  (Ex.  xvi..  xvii.  5.  xxiii 
20;  Num.  ix.  15*1*^.,  xx.  8;  Deut.  viii.  4:  scealso 
Manna;  Quaii.;  comp.  Hosea  ii.  16,  17;  ix  10; 
Deut.  xxxii  10;  E/.ck.  xvi.  8;  Jer.  ii.  2;  Amos 
v  25).  E.  G  H. 

WILENKIN.    See  Minski,  Nicolai  Maksim 
OV1CH. 

WILENKIN",  GREGORY  :  Russian  govern- 
ment ollicial  t  born  at  Tsarskoye-Selo,  near  St.  Peteis 
burg.  Russia.  Feb.  22,  1864.  He  is  a  member  of  an 
ancient  Russian  Jewish  lamily  which  has  held  landed 
estates  for  the  last  two  centuries,  and  he  counts 
among  his  ancestors  many  who  distinguished  them 
selves  for  their  charitable  work  The  name  of  one 
of  his  female  ancestors,  Blema  Wilenkin,  is  still 
remembered  in  the  Jewish  community  of  Minsk, 
whence  the  family  originally  came  At  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  she  licqueathed  a  house  (still 
in  existence)  at  Minsk  to  be  used  as  a  "  Klaus  "  j  and 
she  left  another  house  for  the  use  of  impoverished 
Russian  Jews  at  Jerusalem 

After  completing  his  studies  in  the  gymnasium  of 
his  native  town,  Wilenkin  matriculated  first  al  the 
University  of  Dorpat  and  afterward  at  theUnivcr<lt\ 
of  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  studied  law.  In  1887 
he  entered  the  government  service  in  the  Htnisli  y  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  was  sent  on  a  scientific  mis 

sion  to  England  to  study  the  organization  ot  the utol- 

versitiesof  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  he  went  al  -o  to 
Paris  to  investigate  its  system  of  primary  schools. 
His  report  on  the  schools  was  published,  and  the 
French  government  bestowed  on  him  the  rank  of 
"Otlieier  d  Academic  "  In  recognition  ot  this  work 
On  his  return  to  St  Petersburg  in  1895,  Witic,  then 
minister  of  finance,  invited  Wilenkin  to  leave  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  and  nppointe<l  him  assistant  financial  agent 
ot  the  Russian  government  m  London.  Wilenkin 
served  in  that  post  over  nine  years,  and  in  May,  1904, 
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was  appointed  financial  agent  of  the  Russian  govern 
mcnt  at  Washington.  D.  C,  being  attached  to  the 
Russian  embassy  there. 

Wileuken's  works  include  "  Monometalism  and  Bi- 
mt'lalism  "and  "The  Financial  and  Political  Organi- 
zation of  Contemporary  Englaud  and  the  Commercial 
and  Political  Organization  of  Contemporary  Russia." 

A. 

WILKESBARRE :  County-sent  and  principal 
city  of  Luzerne  county.  Pa.  Evidence  points  to  188m 
as  the  date  of  arrival  of  the  first  Jewish  settlers, 
among  whom  Martin  Long,  a  Bavarian,  was  the  most 
prominent  Two  years  lalerasocicty  was  organized 
for  occasional  worship,  and  until  1H49  the  incipient 
congregation  held  its  services  in  various  rooms.  In 
August  of  that  year  it  dedicated  its  first  synagogue 
under  the  auspicesof  Moses  Strasser,  Isaac  ta'escr  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Samuel  Isaacs  of  New  York.  In 
1857  the  community  was  incorporated  as  the  Con- 
gregation B'nai  B'lith.  Its  earlier  pulpit  history  is 
practically  the  record  of  the  service  of  Herman  Hu- 
bin.  reader  and  teacher  from  1858  to  1882.  His  suc- 
cessors have  been  David  Stern.  Victor  Rundbacken. 
Israel  Joseph,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Marcus 
Salzman  (1905). 

The  rise  of  the  younger  generation  gave  a  decided 
impetus  to  the  growing  tendency  toward  Reform, 
which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  Einhorn  rit- 
ual. This  yielded,  in  its  turn,  to  the  Union  Prayer- 
Book.  B'nai  B'rith,  the  largest  congregation  In  the 
city,  is  the  only  Reform  organization. 

Until  1871  B'nai  B'rith  was  the  only  congregation 
in  Wilkesbarre.  but  in  that  year  the  first  efforts  were 
made  to  unite  the  Orthodox  Jews.  The  organization, 
little  more  than  n  minyan.  became  the  parent  of  the 
congregations  B'nai  Jacoband  Holche  Yosher,  which 
were  formed  in  1881,  although  their  synagogues  were 
not  built  until  1886  and  1887  respectively.  In  1902 
a  fourth  synagogue  was  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the 
youngest  congregation,  OhebZedek  (Anshe  Ungnru). 

The  Jewish  educational,  philanthropic,  and  social 
activities  of  the  city  are  entrusted  to  the  following 
institutions:  the  religious  and  Hebrew  schools,  the 
Synagogue  Industrial  School,  branch  lodges  of  the 
leading  Jewish  orders,  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  As- 
sociation, the  social  and  literary  clubs,  four  aid  soci- 
eties, a  free  loan  association,  and  the  Executive  Com 
mittee  of  Jewish  Congregations  (which  aids  the  work 
of  the  Industrial  Removal  Office). 

With  this  equipment  the  community  is  an  impor- 
tant center  of  Jewish  activity  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, reaching  out  to  Hazleton.  Plymouth,  Pitts- 
ton,  and  the  smaller  towns  in  the  vicinity.  The  Jews 
of  Wilkesbarre  now  (190r>)  number  about  1.800,  or 
about  8  perceut  of  the  total  population 

A.  M.  Sai*. 

WILL  or  TESTAMENT  (Latin,  "testamen- 
tum"  .  Oreek,  iiaWjKt],  which  latter  word  is  often 
found  in  the  Mishnah  and  the  Buraila  ['pVt'*"!:  see 
B.  B  152b:  "One  diathekc  annuls  another  "|) :  The 
legal  instrument  by  which  a  person  disposes  of  his 
property,  or  of  a  part  thereof,  and  which  takes  effect 
after  his  death,  but  the  provisions  of  which  may  be 
changed  or  revoked  at  any  time  before  death. 

The  ordinnry  substitute  for  the  Inst  will  and  tes- 
tament in  Jewish  law  answers  to  the  "gift  by  reason 


of  death,  ■  something  like  the  "  donatio  causa  mortis  " 
of  the  Roman  law.  called  in  the  Mishnah  "gift  of 
one  lying  sick  "  ("  mattenat  sbekib  mera' "),  which 
has  been  briefly  mentioned  under  Gifts  in  Rabbin- 
ical Law. 

The  notices  of  wills  in  the  Mishnah  (B.  B  viii.  5, 
6;  ix.  6,  7)  are  scanty;  and  in  the  discussion  upon 
them  there  are  very  few  baraitot.  The  discrepancies 
as  to  details  among  later  authorities  are  wide,  and  run 
back  to  the  fundamental  questions  "How  far  ran 
an  owner  of  property,  by  his  declaration,  set  aside 
or  change  the  rules  of  succession  laid  down  in  Num. 
XXviL T"  and,  more  particularly,  "Can  he  abridge 
the  rightsof  the  first-born  declared  in  Dent  xxi.  17?" 
This  verse  speaks  of  "the  day  when  he  gives  their 
heritage  to  his  sons."  ami  only  restrains  the  father 
from  robbing  the  first 'born  of  bis  double  share; 

which  implies  that  the  father  mar 

Biblical     nuke,  otherwise,  an  unequal  division 

Founda-  among  his  sons  or,  when  he  has  no  sons, 
tiona.  an  unequal  division  among  his  daugh- 
ters. As  R  Johanan  ben  Baroka  puts  it 
in  the  Mishnah,  "  If  the  ancestor  says, '  Such  a  |>erson 
shall  In  -  my  heir,'  and  such  a  person  is  capable  of  in- 
heriting, his  wordsare  valid ;  if  the  pcrsou  is  not  fit  to 
inherit,  his  words  are  void  "  (B.  B.  viii.  5).  The  later 
Babylonian  authorities  (see  B.  B.  130a)  follow  R.  Jo- 
hanan '8  opinion,  though  he  was  in  the  minority 

But  the  Talmud  nowhere  defines  how  the  choice 
among  heirs  of  the  same  class  may  be  made,  whether 
in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth ;  it  is  intimated  (B. 
B.  118a)  only  that  it  should  be  done  in  daytime,  not 
by  night.  The  later  authorities,  while  declaring 
that  R.  Jolmnan's  opinion  is  the  law,  deprive  it  of 
almost  all  its  force  by  restricting  to  persons  dan- 
gerously sick  this  power  of  choosing  an  heir,  that 
is,  to  those  who  can  dispose  of  their  property  by- 
gift  "causa  mortis."  On  tin?  contrary,  they  require 
no  written  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
one  son  what  Ix-longs  to  all  the  sons;  they  here  give 
greater  weight  to  an  oral  command,  holding  that 
where  a  man  "writes  over"  his  estate  to  one  son 
among  several,  he  only  makes  him  a  trustee  for  all 
the  sons  (B.  B.  130b);  and  if  he  makes  a  deed  ("she- 
tar")  with  a  view  to  its  taking  effect  only  after  his 
death,  the  effect  may  be  nil,  since  a  man's  deed  can 
not  be  delivered  after  his  death.  Thus  particular 
precautions  are  necessary  to  avoid  making  the  wri- 
ting down  of  a  testamentary  disposition  destructive 
of  its  purposes. 

The  Hebrew  word  corresponding  to  diattfytn, 
whether  written  or  spoken,  is  "zawwa'ah"  (=ua 
command  ");  but  it  is  hardly  ever  used  in  legal  dis- 
cussions, either  in  the  Talmud  or  in  the  codes. 
Where  the  testator  was  the  father  of  the  beneficia- 
ries, the  will  hail,  in  addition  to  its  legal  effect. a  great 
moral  weight,  it  being  deemed  the  duty  of  children 
to  respect  the  desires  of  their  deceased  father,  or 
even  of  more  distant  ancestors.  That  this  princi- 
ple originated  iu  Biblical  times  is  evi- 
The  "?aw-  denied  by  the  faithful  obedience  of 

wa'ah."    the  Reclnibites  to  the  rules  laid  down 
for  them  by  their  ancestor  Reehab 
(Jer.  xxxv.  6-19).    In  this  .sense  fhe  written  "zaw- 
wa'ah  "  be<amc  an  important  element  in  the  Jewish 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  down  even  to  the  sev- 
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enteenth  century.  But  such  an  instrument,  if  writ- 
ten during  pood  health,  had  only  a  moral  sanction, 
even  as  to  the  disposal  of  property,  which  the  civil 
judge  could  not  enforce. 

An  owner  of  property  •■an  make  a  revocable  dis 
position,  taking  effect  after  death,  only  in  the  form  of 
a  "gift  of  him  who  lies  sick  ",  in  other  words,  such 
a  disposition  can  he  made  only  when  death  is  ap 
parently  very  near,  and  if  the  danger  present  at  the 
time  of  the  gift  passes  away,  the  gift  is  ipso  facto 
revoked.  Hut  this  kind  of  gift  differs  very  broadly 
from  the  "donatio  causa  mortis,"  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  probate  and  equity  courts  from  the 
Koman  law  into  the  laws  of  England  and  America, 
for  the  latter  gift  is  valid  only  when  followed  by  de- 
livery or  such  other  formalities  as  the  nature  of  Un- 
tiling given  demands  in  gifts  "  inter  vivos,"  while 
the  Tallinn  lie  gift  "causa  mortis"  requires  no  for- 
mality whatever,  not  even  an  appeal  to  the  bystand- 
ers, as.  "You  are  my  witnesses  that  I  give  this  to 
NX  " 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  "girt  of  one 
lying  sick"  and  a  true  testament:  while  the  latter 
disposes  of  all  that  the  testator  owns  at  the  momeut 
of  death,  the  other  takes  effect  only  on  the  prop- 
erty which  the  donor  has  at  the  time  of  the  gift. 
Thus,  if  a  man  says.  "My  wife  shall  take  a  son's 
share."  though  the  share  may  Ik-  Increased  or  may 
lie  lessened  by  the  subsequent  death  or  birth  of  sons, 
it  will  be  only  a  share  in  the  property  which  the 
donor  owned  when  he  spoke  the  words  (B.  B.  128b). 
Says  the  Mishnah  (B.  B  viii.  5):  "If  one  says.  'A. 
my  tlrst-born.  shall  not  have  a  double  share,'  or, 
'  .My  sou  B  shall  not  inherit  among  his  brethren.'  it 
is  without  effect;  for  he  declares  against  what  is 
written  in  the  Torah.  But  if  he  divides  his  estate 
among  bis  sous  by  his  words,  giving  more  to  one 
than  to  another,  or  making  the  first-born  equal  to 
the  others,  his  words  are  valid ;  only  he  must  not 
speak  of  it  as  'inheritance.'  but  must  call  it  'gift' 
somewhere  in  his  spoken  or  written  words." 

The  technical  formula  "gift  of  one  lying  sick" 
("shekib  mcra'";  this  Aramaic  phrase  is  used  in 
the  Mishnah)  really  denotes  the  revocable  gift;  and 
as  the  removal  of  the  danger  revokes 
Gift  "Causa  the  gift,  it  was  usual  for  the  witnesses 

Mortis."  to  it  to  draw  up  a  minute  containing 
the  following  or  equivalent  words: 
"This  gift  was  made  when  he  was  sick  and  lay  on 
his  bed :  and  from  this  sickness  he  departed  for  his 
eternal  home." 

R.  Eliczer,  who  represents  in  the  Mishnah  the 
position  that  the  gift  "causa  mortis"  is  not  effective 
without  "kinyan."  cites  the  well-known  incident  of 
a  man  of  Meron  (Galicia)  at  Jerusalem  who  wished 
to  make  a  gift  of  movable  property  to  an  absent 
friend,  and  found  no  legal  way  except  to  buy  n 
piece  of  land  and  then  to  make  a  deed  conveying  the 
laud  and  the  movable  property  together  to  his  friend ; 
be  is  told  in  answer  that  the  man  proposing  to  make 
the  gift  was  evidently  in  good  health  (B.  B.  156b; 
comp.  Yer.  Pe'ah  17d). 

The  gift  of  one  who  is  sick  is,  as  stated  above, 
valid  without  the  specific  acts  which  ordinarily  are 
necessary  to  pass  a  title;  e.g..  in  the  cue  of  land  or 
slaves,  without  deed,  payment  of  price,  or  occupa- 


tion; in  the  case  of  movable  property,  without, 
"pulling";  in  the  case  of  demands,  without  the 
"meeting  of  three";  and  the  heirs  can  not  release  a 
demand  that  has  been  thus  given  away.  While, 
according  to  the  Mishnah,  the  majority  uphold  the 
position  that  such  a  gift  can  be  made  without  kin- 
yan  and  without  writing  only  on  the  Sabbath,  the 
contrary  opinion,  that  the  writing  can  be  dispensed 
with  on  week  days  also,  prevailed  afterward:  and 
the  Talmud  declares  that  the  words  of  the  sick  man 
must  be  deemed  just  as  effectual  as  if  they  were 
written,  sealed,  and  delivered.  However,  even  the 
Mishnah  cites  the  case  of  the  "mother  of  Kokel's 
sons."  who  told  her  sons  to  give  her  valuable  cloak 
to  her  daughter,  the  wish  being  enforced  after  her 
death 

Where  the  sick  man  gives  awny  his  whole  estate 
with  those  formalities  by  which  titles  pass  (kin 
van),  the  act  is  nevertheless  treated  as  revocable  and 
as  taking  effect  only  on  the  donor's  death;  but.  if 
he  sets  aside  for  himself  "any  land  whatever"  (ac- 
cording to  the  Mishnah)  or  "any  movable  property 
whatever  "  (according  to  later  authorities),  the  gift 
is  valid  and  irrevocable.  The  Talmud,  however, 
provides  that  the  part  reserved  must  be  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  earn  his  living.  Still  the  bystanders 
are  encouraged  to  help  the  sick  man  in  passing 
title  to  the  donees  whenever  he  desires  to  do  so,  on 
the  ground  that  it  will  teud  to  calm  his  mind;  and 
they  may  do  this  even  on  the  Sabbath,  so  far  as  it 
can  then  be  lawfully  done ;  but  it  could  hardly  have 
been  the  intent  of  tin-  sages  to  encourage  a  course  of 
action  which  would  leave  the  sick  man  penniless  in 
case  he  should  recover. 

The  most  effective  method  of  making  a  gift  is  to 
acknowledge  the  property  right  of  the  intended 
donee  as  already  in  force;  e.g.,  one  may  acknowledge 
that  one  owes  A  a  thousand  zuzim,  or  such  a  bone, 
or  such  a  slave;  or  that  a  certain  sum  in  the  hands 
of  a  named  person  (the  sick  man's  debtor)  belongs 
to  A.  If  the  sick  man  wishes  to  give  anything  to  au 
idolater,  he  can  do  it  only  in  this  way.  as  a  direct 
gift  would  not  be  enforced  by  a  Jewish  court.  K 
Marc,  the  son  of  Issur  the  convert,  was  begotten 
"not  in  holiness"  {i.e.,  he  was  begotten  before  his 
father's  conversion);  therefore  when  Issur  wished 
to  leave  Mm  a  sum  of  money  then  in  the  hands  of  a 
debtor,  which  money  represented  the  bulk  of  his  es- 
tate, he  was  told  that  it  was  against  the  policy  of 
the  Law  to  permit  1dm  to  leave  his  estate  by  gift 
"causa  mortis"  to  a  son  incapable  of  inheriting  it 
(sec  Dkuki.icts).  A  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was 
then  shown  him;  this  was  to  acknowledge  before 
the  witnesses  that  the  sum  of  money  already  be- 
longed to  K.  Marc.  It  seems  that  the  heirs  are 
estopped  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  ancestor 
and  can  not  question  its  truth. 

A  dispute  may  arise  between  a  donor  who  wishes 
to  resume  his  gift  after  possession  thereof  has  been 
given  or  the  title  thereto  has  otherwise 
Rosump-    passed,  and  the  donee,  the  former  as- 
tion        scrting  that  he  was  dangerously  sick. 

of  Gift.     and  that  the  gift,  being  made  "causa 
mortis,"  is  revocable,  while  the  do- 
nee says.  "  You  were  in  good  health,  and  your  gift 
is  irrevocable."    A  dispute  may  also  arise  be- 
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twcen  the  donor's  heirs  and  the  donee,  in  the  case  of 
a  gift  not  completed  by  kinyan,  the  former  saying, 
"  He  recovered  from  the  sickness  in  which  he  made 
the  gift,  and  afterward  died  from  mother  cause," 
The  masters  of  the  Mislinnh  differed  as  to  the  burden 
of  proof:  but  Anally  the  old  rule  of  the  Hillelites 
prevailed-  "The  rat  ate  remains  according  to  inoc- 
cupation." or.  it  might  be  said,  "its  presumption." 
That  is,  if  the  things  given  away  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  donor  or  his  heirs,  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  donee;  if  they  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
donee,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  donor  or  his 
heirs.  Where  a  testament  in  writing  is  found  on 
the  person  of  a  dead  man.  in  the  absence  of  other 
evidence  it  amounts  to  nothing;  for  though  the 
"gift  of  one  lying  sick  "  is  good  without  delivery  of 
the  deed,  the  testator  may  have  intended  a  delivery, 
and  such  delivery  is  impossible  after  his  death. 

The  thing  given  "causa  mortis"  is  as  much  sub- 
ject to  the  donor's  debts,  or  to  his  widow's  jointure, 
as  property  that  has  descended  to  the  heirs.  If  sev- 
eral sums  are  given  in  such  words  (spoken  or  written) 
as,  "So  much  to  A,  afterward  so  much  to  B,"  etc., 
the  last-named  donee  must  first  yield  his  gift  to  the 
testator's  creditors;  but  in  the  abseuce  of  words  of 
postponement,  the  several  donees  lose  proportion- 
ately if,  through  the  decedent's  debts,  or  for  any 
cause,  the  estate  falls  short  of  the  necessary  value. 

Should  a  sick  man  send  money  or  valuables  to  a 
person  at  a  distance,  and  the  messenger  rind  such 
person  dead,  the  gift  is  valid  and  goes  to  the  heirs 
of  the  latter,  if  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  to  the 
messenger  the  donee  was  alive;  but  if  he  was  then 
dead,  the  gift  is  void,  and  the  thing  goes  back  to 
the  donor's  heirs. 

Bibi.iooraimiy  :  Malmonliles,  Tail,  Zrhiiiu-ih.  vtil.  xli.;  Caro. 
Shnllutn  'A  nth,  IJonlun  Mi*hpa(.  340.  2S1  ,1  nr.,. 

E.  C.  L.  N.  D. 

WILLIAM   OF  AUVEKGNE.    Sec  Uni.- 

LAfMK  OK  Al'VERGNK. 

WILLIAM  OF  NORWICH:  Alleged  victim 
of  ritual  murder  by  Jews  at  Norwich  in  1144.  He 
may  therefore  claim  to  be  the  protoninrtyr  of  this 
class  of  pseudo-martyrdom.  According  to  the  boy  's 
own  family,  he  WO* enticed  away  on  Monday.  March 
21,  1144.  to  become  a  scullion  of  the  Aivhdcncon  of 
Norwich,  and  was  not  henrd  of  again  till  Saturday. 
March  '20,  when  his  uncle,  cousin,  and  brother  found 
his  body,  covered  with  sand,  in  Thorpe  Wood,  near 
Norwich,  with  the  head  shaven  ami  with  marks  of 
puncture  by  thorns.  Although  there  were  signs  of 
life  in  the  body,  it  was  re  buried  in  the  same  place; 
ami  Godwin  Sturt,  the  boy's  uncle,  at  the  next 
synod,  accused  the  Jews  of  having  murdered  Will- 
iam, whereupon  the  prior  of  Lewis  I'riory  claimed 
the  body  ns  that  of  a  martyr,  and  the  canons  of  Nor- 
wich Cathedral  seized  it  for  themselves.  The  boy's 
brother  Robert  and  his  uncle  Godwin  were  ap- 
pointed rtillcials  in  the  monastery  on  the  strength  of 
their  relationship  to  i he  martyr;  ami  Iiis  mother  was 
buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  monastery,  some 
what  to  the  scandal  of  the  monks.  No  action  was 
taken  against  the  accused  Jews,  though  it  was  as- 
serted that  the  boy  William  had  la-en  seen  entering 
he  house  of  a  Jew  named  Deusaie  or  Eleazar,  and 


a  rci>ort  was  brought  from  Theobald,  a  converted 
Jew  of  Cambridge,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  Jews 
to  sacrifice  a  boy  at  Passover  at  some  place  chosen 
by  lot.  and  that  the  lot  for  that  year  had  fallen  on 
Norwich.  This  is  the  first  historical  occurrence  of 
the  myth  of  the  Bi.ooo  Accisatiox.  The  royal 
sheriff,  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  Jews  were,  refused 
to  take  notice  of  the  accusation,  although  he  was 
himself  indebted  to  the  Jews,  and  would  have  l»een 
benefited  jH-rsonally  if  they  had  been  proved  guilty. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Isiy's  relatives  in  a 
111  of  religious  exaltation  attempted  to  gniu  increased 
sanctity  for  themselves  and  for  the  lad  by  making 
him  undergo  the  form  of  crucifixion  on  Good  Fri- 
day, March  25;  that,  during  the  process,  the  boy 
had  fallen  into  a  fit,  which  had  alarmed  his  relatives, 
who  thereupon  buried  him  in  Thorpe  Wood,  near 
their  residence;  and  that,  to  divert  suspicion,  theyac- 
cused  tin-  Jews,  although  the  process  of  crucifixion 
would  be  quite  unfamiliar  to  them,  and  obtained 
some  sort  of  confirmation  from  the  convert  Theobald. 
Later,  the  legend  of  the  martyr  was  considerably  de- 
veloped by  Thomas  of  Capgrade  (d.  1494).  It  was 
claimed  that  the  Jews  had  been  met  as  they  were 
carrying  the  body  in  a  l»ag  to  Thorpe  Wood,  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  Jewry  outside  the  city,  which 
they  would  have  had  to  traverse.    The  person  who 

[  thus  encountered  (hem  kept  silence,  it  was  alleged,  at 
the  order  of  the  sheriff,  who  had  been  bribed  by  the 
Jews.    On  his  refusal  to  testify,  a  fierce  light  from 

I  heaven  pointed  out  the  place  of  martyrdom  to  a  man. 
who  found  the  lad's  body  disfigured  with  stigmata 

!  and  banging  from  a  tree.    Nothing  of  all  this  is 

found  in  the  earliest  form  of  the  legend  as  related 

by  Thomas  of  Monmouth,  all hough'the  supernatural 

light  appeared  in  Germany  (Peru.  "Script ores," 

vi.  472).  whither  the  story  was  carried  and  where  it 

hod  numerous  repetitions.    See  Bixkid  Acctsatiox. 

Bini.iooiiAPllv  :  Jiirntw,  Jruvof  Anufcin  EhuImhI.  pp.  19-21, 
2.TB  2.VI ;  *.(.•  in.  in  J.  Q.  It  Ix.  74*-7.V>;  Jinwopatxl  J«m<«.  Ttie 
Li.fr  nuil  Mimrlr*  <,(  H'itlutm  of  Xorwich  liyThonnuof 
Monmouth.  Caaibrldge,  18»7. 

J. 

WILLOW:  Any  tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus 
lit.  Willows  and  poplars  are  numerous  in  Pales- 
line.  In  all  regions  the  white  willow  (Sulix  uUmi) 
ami  the  Euphrates  poplar  (I'o/mlug  Kupfirittiea)  oc- 
cur with  great  frequency,  while  the  crack  willow 
( S,iiix  fragili*)  and  the  white  poplar  (Pvpulug  n/bn) 
are  also  common.  On  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and 
in  the  valleys  of  I  he  Dead  Sea  grow  the  Salis  mtjmif 
and  its  variety,  the  ftdix  hitrochnntica.  The  fol- 
lowing species  also  occur,  although  less  frequently  : 
black  willow  (Stiff  iiiffrifitim)  at  A  man  us.  near  Bei- 
rut; French  willow  {Silix  truindnt)  at  Al-Zib;  Silix 
hHhi,  var.  lot i folia,  near  Beirut  and  the  Dead  Sea; 
var.  iiiU'jrifoliii  near  'Aintab:  goat-willow  (S,iUx 
ni'irtt)  <>n  Lebanon;  Silix  nlbn.  var.  rJhajuttiea; 
Silix  i>ttli<;ll.<t<t  m  ar  Damascus  and  in  Co  le-Syria; 
black  poplar  ifripulm  niiira);  weeping  willow  (Si- 
lix  Bitbgloniea):  and  Lombard  v  poplar  (Popubts 
l>!/niMi\hili»).  The  "  willows"  of  the  Bible  <Q»3^p. 
Isa.  xv.  7,  xli  v.  4,  ami  Ps.  exxxvii.  2;  <>nj 
Lev.  xxiii.  4D  and  Job  xl.  22)  were  the  Euphrates 
poplars,  although  the  Mishnah  interprets  D'SIJ?  as 
"willows,"  despite  the  Talmudic  traces  that  the  wil- 
low had    previously  been   termed   nDYDX  (r>rap. 
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Ezck.  xvii.  5).  mib  (Gen.  xxx.  37,  Hos.  iv.  18; 
the  p$>  of  tin-  Targum)  is  not  the  officinal  storax 
(Styrtut  offieinali*),  but  tLc  white  poplar  {Pt>puht$ 
ai/xt).    See  Plants. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  requires,  according  to 
the  Bible,  "  willows  of  the  brook."  the  Karaites  and 
recent  cxegetes  regarding  this  as  applying  to  the 
booths  themselves,  while  rabbinical  tradition  refers 
it  to  the  acci-ssory  decorations  for  the  festival.  One 
tamiaitic  tradition  seems  \a  show  that  the  Biblical 
"willow  of  the  bntok  "  bad  leaves  serrate  like  a 
sickle,  while  the  variety  with  leaves  dentate  like  n 
saw  was  rejected.  Another  tannaitic  tradition, 
however,  stales  that  D'Siy  may  be  used  only  when 
they  have  nil  twigs  and  lanceolate  leaves,  they  be- 
ing unavailable  if  they  have  white  twigs  and  round 
leaves.  Babll  combines  these  traditions,  and  identi- 
fies the  former  of  the  two  varieties  of  willow  with 
the  D'3"iy,  while  the  useless  willow  is  the  rtBVEV 
(Euphrates  poplar).  Thetannailie  description  of  the 
Q'2"iy  corresponds  to  the  trembling  poplar,  or  aspen 
(I't>j»tlu«  trrmula),  and  even  more  closely  to  the 
Unlit  mtftaf,  or  the  French  willow  (Si/iV  trinudra). 
Still  another  variety  is  the  NdWi.  a  willow  with 
red  twigs  and  an  oblong,  sickle  siiaped  leaf,  proba- 
bly the  white  willow  (Stlir  atbtt),  and  which  an- 
swers to  the  tannaitic  requirements, 

Tin- ruling  of  Bnhli  concerning  the  available  varie- 
ties of  the  willow  was  naturally  adopted  by  the  codi- 
tiers,  such  as  Maimouides.  Joseph  Cam.  however, 
followed  by  Monlccal  Jaffe.  dissented,  claiming  that 
the  usage  was  at  variance  w  ith  the  phraseology  of 
the  llalakah.  since  all  willow  twigs  are  green,  al- 
though they  become  red  after  sullleieni  exposure  to 
the  sun.  so  that  it  is  inadmissible  to  reject  twigs  be- 
cause, t  hey  an>  green,  and  not  red. 

In  addition  to  the  species  of  willow  unavailable 
in  themselves,  twigs  were  forbidden  which  had  been 
placed  under  the  ban.  or  which  had  been  stolen  or 
cut.  or  had  Itecome  dry,  though  twigs  whose  leaves 
had  partly  fallen  or  withered  might  Ik-  used.  Wil- 
lows were  also  used  independently  on  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  as  a  shield  for  the  altar,  and  were  car- 
ried in  the  processions  which  t<M.k  place  daily,  or, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  on  the  seventh 
day.  the  "willow  of  the  brook"  receiving  the  name 
of  "hosanna"  from  the  processional  shout. 

Willow  twigs  were  used  for  weaving  baskets  and 
similar  utensils,  peeled  twigs  being  employed  for 
the  finer  grades:  while  the  wood  of  the  willow  ami 
poplar  was  made  into  troughs,  etc.  The  galls  on 
the  leaves  of  the  willow  served  to  dye  veils,  and  the 
cotton  of  the  seeds  of  the  female  willow  and  poplar 
was  made  into  an  inferior  grade  of  lamp-wick. 

The  Haggadah  is  concerned  with  the  willow  only 
so  far  as  it  forms  part  of  the  festal  bush,  in  which 
the  "willow  of  the  brook"  symbolizes:  (1)  Oml; 
(2)  the  impious  and  the  ignorant  of  Israel,  who  have 
neither  righteousness  nor  knowledge,  as  the  willow- 
has  neither  taste  nor  smell:  (3)  Joseph  and  Iiachel. 
who.  like  the  willow,  faded  before  the  rest;  (4)  the 
Sanhedrim  the  pair  of  twigs  typifying  the  two  sec- 
retaries; (*))  the  mouth,  on  account  of  the  labiate 
leaves.  All  four  trees  symlsilize  the  l>cneficence  of 
the  rain  which  they  cause;  they  fulfil  their  purpose 
when  two  fragrant  and  two  scentless  varieties  of 


trees  are  combined.  These  metaphors  are  repeated 
frequently  in  synagogal  poetry  and  in  homiletic  lit- 
erature, with  little  change  oradditiou,  even  in  mod- 
ern times. 

k.  a.  ii.  I  L6. 

wilmersdO refer,    max,  rittf.r 

VON  :  Bavarian  financier  and  philanthropist ;  born 
at  Bayreuth  April  S,  1*24;  died  at  Munich  Dec.  26, 
1903.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  Munich  bank- 
ing firm  of  bis  uncle,  J.  W.  OberndortTer,  whose 
daughter  he  married.  He  was  appointed  consul- 
general  of  Saxony  and  decorated  with  the  Bavarian 
cross  of  St.  Michael  and  with  the  cntsses  of  the 
Saxon  Order  of  Merit  and  the  Order  of  Albrccht, 
while  in  I*kh  he  was  made  a  kuight  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bavarian  Crown.  He  also  received  the  title  of 
privy  commercial  councilor  from  both  Saxony  and 
Bavaria.  A  man  of  high  education,  well  read  in  the 
German  classics,  be  was  an  aut  hority  on  numismatic?;, 
as  well  as  a  patron  of  art  anil  of  many  charitable 
institutions.  As  a  strict  Jew,  he  also  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  congregation  of 
Munich,  whose  president  he  was  in  1864  and  1865. 

WILMINGTON.    See  Nohtu  Caholina. 

WILNA  :  Ancient  Lithuanian  city,  capital  of  the 
district  of  the  same  name;  situated  on  the  rivers 
Vilia  and  Vileika.  about  200  miles  southeast  from 
Libau  on  the  Baltic,  and  436  miles  southwest  from 
St.  Petersburg.  A  Je  wish  settlement  existed  there- 
in the  fourteenth  century.  The  writer  Narbntt,  in 
his  history  of  Wilna.  states  that  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  the  Lithuanian  chief  Gedimin  (1316-41)  there 
was  a  large  Jewish  community  in  the  place,  and 
that  the  space  occupied  by  the  streets  inhabited  by 
Jews  was  about  one-fifth  of  the  area 

Earliest    of  the  whole  city.    From  fully  reliable 
Set-        data  accessible  to  him.  Narbutt  even 

tlement.  specified  the  names  of  the  streets  then 
inhabited  by  Jews.  The  historian  Bia- 
linsky  writes  that  under  the  reign  of  Olgertl  (1345- 
1377)  the  Jewish  community  of  Wilna  was  consider- 
able. This  opinion  is  expressed  also  by  the  writers 
Krashcwsky,  Krausbaar,  Scherewsky  (in  his  book 
upon  the  Jewish  records  of  the  city  of  Wilna).  and 
Vassilievsky.  The  last-named  historian  claims  that 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Jewish  com- 
munitv  of  Wilna  numbered  from'  10.000  to  15,000. 
Bershadski,  in  his  historical  sketch  (in  "  Voskhod." 
1SS1 )  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Wilna.  shows  that 
the  records  preserved  in  the  archives  evidence  the 
existence  of  a  Jewish  community  at  Wilna  since  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  not  before. 
He  states  authoritatively  that  he  was  unable  to  find  , 
any  trace  in  official  sources  of  the  existence  of  a 
recognized  Jewish  congregation  la-fore  that  date. 
From  scattered  indications  extant  in  various  He- 
brew writings  the  conclusion  may  lie  drawn  that 
Bershadski 's  opinion,  to  the  effect  that  a  lar^'c 
Jewish  community  represented  by  a  rabbi  is  trace 
able  only  to  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, is  nearer  the  truth  than  the  others.  In  the  re- 
sponsa  of  It.  Solomon  Luria  of  Lublin  (second  half 
of  16th  cent.)  there  is  found  the  following: 
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"  we,  ihc  undersigned,  hereby  certify  and  witness  with  our 
signature*  that  whereas  we  hare  been  chosen  as  Judges  to  decide 
the  controversy  which  has  taken  place  at  Wllna  between  II. 
Isaac  b.  Jacoh  and  It.  Jonah  b.  Isaac,  In  the  matter  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  Pololzk.  and  whereas  the  disputant  parties  appeared  be- 
fore us,  and  the  aforesaid  ft.  Jonah  has  Riven  to  the  aforesaid 

K.  M«*fi  iilji'in .  ... 

"Signed  at  the  city  of  Wllna,  on  the  Orst  day  of  the  week,  the 
7th  of  Sbebal,  in  the  year  5J16  1 1MB] : 

"  Menahem  b.  Ellaklni  Trlseash. 
"  Mesbullam  b.  Jehlel. 
"  Meshullam  b.  Judah." 

In  none  of  the  rabbinical  writings  is  mention  made 
of  these  rabbis;  but  the  litigants,  H.  Jonah  b.  Isaac, 
It.  Abraham  b.  Jacob  ami  his  brother  Menahem  (or 
Mendel),  are  mentioned  in  the  official  records,  and 
arecited  by  Bershadski  ("  Itussko- Ye  vreiski  Arkhiv," 
No.  69)  as  the  tax-farmers  for  certain  localities,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Polish  king  in  1556.  In  the  responsaof 
Joel  ha- Levi  Sirkes(BaH),  second  collection  (Koretz 
1785),  the  closing  paragraph  of  section  75  has  the 
following:  "The  above  is  the  testimony  given 
before  us  by  Jacob  b.  R.  Menahem  Kaz.  Signed 
in  the  city  of  Wilna,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
week,  twenty-third  day  of  Tammuz,  in  tho  year 
5*23  [1563].  Jonathan  b.  It.  Samuel,  Eliezer  b.  It. 
Joel,  Menahem  b.  It.  Samuel  Margolis."  In  the  ex- 
change of  correspondence  on  legal  questions  of  Ma- 
HaltaM  of  Lublin  (Met/.,  1769),  the  closing  paragraph 
of  section  7  reads:  "By.  this  means  the  murderer 
was  caught  as  set  forth  in  full  in  the  testimony 
taken  at  the  city  of  Wilna,  on  the  third  day  of  the 
week,  on  the  twentieth  of  Tammuz.  in  the  year  5553 
[1593]."  The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Wilna  was  represented  by  several  rabbis, 
and  not  by  one,  as  small  communities  are,  is  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  community  was  at  that  time 
considerable. 

There  is  evidence  also  that  Jews  resided  in  Wilnn 
iu  still  earlier  periods.  It  is  known  that  in  1490  the 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow,  in  a 
letter  to  King  Cnsimir,  complained  of  the  excessive 

tax  imposed  upon  merchants  traveling 
Early      to  and  from  Moscow  through  Wilna 
Records,    by  the  Jewish  lessee  of  taxes  Michael 

Danilow  ("  ltegcsty  i  Nadpisi,"  i..  No. 
208.  St.  Petersburg,  1899).  Iu  1495  the  grand  duke 
presented  to  the  city  of  Wilna  some  property  which 
formerly  had  been  owned  by  a  Jew  named  Janischev- 
sky  (ib.  No.  215).  In  1507  King  Siglsmund  wrote 
that  he  hud  bought  various  goods  from  the  Jewish 
merchant  Michnel  Itcbiukowitz  (  Yesofovich  ;  ib.  No. 
231).  Under  the  date  of  1508  there  are  statements 
of  accounts  of  Jewish  lessees  of  taxes  in  Wilna  and 
Brest-Litovsk  (ib.  No.  234).  In  1532  the  Jew  Joshua 
Paskowitz  was  appointed  by  King  Siglsmund  as 
chief  collector  of  tuxes  on  wax  in  the  market  of 
Wilna  (Bershadski,  "  Itussko- Yevreiski  Arkhiv," 
No.  140).  In  1550  a  certain  Jewess,  Fanna  Kaspa- 
rova,  who  resided  at  Wilna,  refused  to  surrender  to 
the  Jewish  court  the  Jew  Chatzka  Issakowitz.  de- 
fying the  Jewish  court  messenger  sent  to  lake  him. 
although  she  had  previously  given  bond  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  said  Issukowitz  (ib.  No.  167).  In 
1555  King  Sigismund  granted  to  a  certain  Jew  of 
Wilna  a  lease  for  three  years  of  the  privilege  of 
stamping  coins  (ib.  No.  45).    The  lessees,  in  1560,  of 


the  privilege  of  stamping  coins  in  Wilna  were  the 
Jews  Felix  arid  Borodavka  (ib.  No.  125).  In  Sept.. 
1562,  a  Gentile  brought  before  a  magistrate  a 
charge  of  assault  against  a  Jew  by  the  name  of 
Israel,  the  defendant  being  described  in  the  complaint 
as  a  physician  (ib.  No.  167).  In  1568  Kiug  Sigis- 
mund issued  an  order  commanding  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Wilna  to  pay  the  taxesdue  to  the  treasury 
("Itegesly  i  Nadplsi."  No.  557).  In  1583  the  Jew 
Judah  Salamonowitz  of  Wilna  paid  taxes  on  goods 
brought  by  him  from  Lublin  to  Wilna,  consisting  of 
a  tmckload  of  wine,  licorice,  and  linen  ("  Archeo- 
graphicheski  Sboruik,"  part  iii.,  p.  289).  The  name 
of  the  Jew  Moses  Tomchamowitz  of  Wilna,  secre- 
tary of  the  mint,  Is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  1587 
("  Itegesty  I  Nadplsi,"  No.  660).  In  1592  the  citizens 
of  Wilna  attacked  and  destroyed  the  bet  ha-midrash 
of  Wilna  ("  Itecords  of  the  Community  of  Wilna," 
part  xxviii.,  p.  52.  Wilna.  1901).  In  1593  KingSigis- 
mund  III.  granted  to  the  Jews  of  Wilna  the  privi- 
lege of  buying  real  estate  from  the  noblemen  of 
that  city;  at  the  samo  time  he  made  many  other 
concessions  to  them,  including  permission  to  rebuild 
the  be i  ha-midrash  (Bershadski.  in  "  Voskhod,"  1887). 
From  the  above  data  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
large  Jewish  community  in  Wilna  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  that  until  then  it  was 
Insignificant.  The  Jews*  street  in  Wilna.  the  one 
formerly  called  by  the  name  of  St.  Nicholas,  which 
terminates  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary,  was  known 
as  the  "Jews'  street"  in  1592  (Bershadski,  "Istoria 
Yevreiskoi  Obshchiny  v  Wiluye,"  in  "Voskhod," 
1887,  p.  84),  and  is  still  so  called. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Jews  in  Wilna  and 
In  Lithuania  generally  enjoyed  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. At  the  beginning  of  their  settle- 
In  the  Sfv-  ment  In  that  country  their  relations 
enteenth  with  the  non-Jewish  population  were 
Century,  very  friendly.  Even  from  the  orders 
given  by  Bogdan  Chmielnicki  to  the 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  magnates  it  is  evident  that  up 
to  that  time  the  Lithuanian  Jews  lived  in  happiness 
and  peace,  and  that  only  the  Cossacks  subjected 
them  toopprcssion  and  maltreatment.  But  from  that 
time  on  they  gradually  sank  into  misfortune.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn,  therefore,  from  the  study 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  Wilua  during  that 
period  is  that  the  kings  and  rulers  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  were  considerate  toward  them,  but  that 
the  non-Jewish  |vopii)ation  was  extremely  hostile. 
In  1636  King  Luiisluus  IY.  granted  certain  impor- 
tant concessions  lo  the  Jews  of  Wilna.  Iu  1661) 
King  Michael  confirmed  six  privileges  previously 
enjoyed  by  them.  King  John  III.,  in  1682.  per- 
mitted litem  to  conduct  their  own  census-taking. 
Five  years  later  (16H7)  the  same  king  wrote  to  the 
commander  of  his  army  and  to  the  governor  of 
Wilna  warning  them  to  Bee  that  the  Jews  of  Wilna 
were  not  molested  by  the  non-Jewish  population, 
and  telling  them  that  they  would  be  held  pcrsonnlly 
responsible  and  punished  severely  for  any  violation 
of  this  order. 

From  the  seventeenth  century  on  the  Wilna  Jews 
passed  from  tragedy  to  tragedy,  the  differences  being 
only  in  degree  and  extent,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
series  of  restrictions  and  limitations  imposed  upon 
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them,  leading  at  times  to  ii<>U  and  Consequent  de- 
struction of  property.  In  168-5  the  populace,  in  a 
mood  of  frenzy,  destroyed  the  newly  erected  and 
elaborately  appointed  .lew  ish  prayer-house  at  Wilnu, 
tearing  to  pieces  eighteen  scrolls  of  the  Law,  appro- 
priating their  golden  handles  and  everything  else  of 
value,  and  not  leaving  a  stone  of  the  prayer-house 
unturned  (Bcrshadski.  in  "  Yoskhod.''  May,  1887). 
In  1658  King  John  Casiinir  was  Induced  to  ||MM  h 
circular  prohibiting  the  Jews  from  engaging  in  cer- 
tain businesses  and  from  accepting  employment  as 
servants  in  the  houses  of  Gentiles  ("  liegesty  i 
Nadpisi,"  No.  940).  In  1668  the  I  rude-  union*  of 
Wiln  i  passed  an  onlinanee  prohibiting  Jewish  gla- 
ziers from  enter- 
ing that  union, 
and  forbidding 
glaziers  to  re- 
ceive Jewish  ap- 
prentices or  to 
employ  Jew  s  in 
any  other  capac- 
ity (A  No.  1019). 
In  Hiill  the  fish- 
ermen's union  of 
Wilna  excluded 
the  Jews  from 
the  fishing  trade 
(il>.  ).  In  the 
same  year  the 
king  yielded  to 
the  request  of 
the  citizens  of 
Wilna  und  pro- 
hibited the  Jew s 
from  engaging 
in  the  occupa- 
tions of  silver- 
smiths and  gold- 
smiths (il>.  Ho. 
1022).  It  seems 
also  that  two 
years  later  (1666) 
the  Jews  were 
excluded  from 
the  grain  busi- 
ness (t'6.  No. 
1041),  in  1067 
from  tanning 
(ib.    No.  1056). 

and  in  1069  from  the  bristle  manutactiiring  business 
(ih.  No.  1078).  But  us  long  as  Wilna  remained  under 
Polish  anil  Lithuanian  rulers  all  those  restrictions 
and  limitations  were  tolerable;  the  real  and  acute 
suffering  begun  with  the  Conquest  of  Wilna  by  the 
Russians  in  16M,  when  the  savage  hordes  of  Cos- 
sacks, led  by  their  harhaiic  chieftain  Chmi>  lnicki. 
destroyed  everything  destructible  in  the  city,  and 
killed  every  Jew  they  met  (flee  "  Ent/iklopcdicheskl 
Slovur."  vol.  vi.,  p.  884).  The  Jews  that  remained 
were  banished  from  Wilna  by  order  of  the  Russian 
king  Alexis  Mikhailovich  ("  Uegeaty,"  No,  971). 

To  this  wholesale  expulsion  from  Wilna  reference 
is  made  in  the  preface  of  "Bc'er  ha  Oolah  "  by  R. 
Moses  Hibkes:  "And  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  week, 
on  the  23d  of  Tainmuz,  IB  8410(1605].  the  whole  con* 


Part  uf  the  old  ( Vim  lei  y  ut  Wlliui.   Slat  Sliow.i  T»iulj«Uin«:  of  EJiJuli  Gaon. 


gregatlon  Bed  for  its  life  from  the  city  of  Wilna.  as 
one  man.    Those  who  had  provided  themselves 
with  conveyances  carried  their  wives. 
Calamity   children,  and  their  small  belongings 
of  1655.    iu  them;  but  those  who  had  no  con- 
veyances traveled  on  foot  and  carried 
their  Children  on  their  backs."    Further  reference  to 
that  Catastrophe  is  made  in  the  "  Bet  Hillel  "  on  Tu- 
reh  De  'ah (section  21).  and  in  the  responsa  collec- 
tion uZcmah  Zcdck"  (No.  101).    Among  the  exiles 
from  Wilna  iu  that  year  were  the  following  promi- 
nent rabbis:   Aaron  Samuel  b.  Israel  Kaidanover 
(who  afterward  became  rabbi  of  Cracow,  and  who 
used  to  supplement  his  signature  with  the  words, 

"the  exile  from 
the  city  of  Wil- 
na";  sec  the  pref- 
ace to  his  "  Rir- 
kat  ha  Zebah'  ); 
Shnhbcthai  b. 
Melr  ha-Kohen 
(author  of  "  Me- 
gillah  "Afah,"  in 
which  the  Wilna 
catastrophe  of 
that  year  is  de- 
scribed); and 
Ephraim  b. 
Aaron  (author  of 
"Sha'ar  Efra- 
yim").  Wilna 
remained  in  the 
hands  of  the 
Russians  for 
about  six  years, 
when  it  again 
came  under  t  In* 
rule  of  the  kings 
of  Poland;  the 
lot  of  the  Jew  s, 
however,  re- 
mained as  bad 
as  ever. 

The  vernacu- 
lar of  the  Jews 
of  Wilna  at  that 
time  scorns  to 
have  been  Rus- 
sian. This  con- 
clusion is  drawn 

from  the   following  statement  in  the   volume  of 
respousa  "Cieburot  Auashim"  (p.  26):  "It  hap- 
pened in  the  city  of  Wilna  that  a  man,  at  the  wed 
ding  ceremonies,  used  tin-  Russian  language  in  be- 
trothing his  bride,  'Ya  tebja  estum  mekaddesh  "' 

The  date  following  this  is  Dec.  96,  I6:t6. 

Nothing  important  of  a  favorable  nature  happened 
to  tin'  Jewish  community  of  Wilna  during  the  eight 
eenth  Century.    In  170N,  when  Wilna  was  taken  by 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  more  than  20.- 
The        000  died  there  from  famine  and  pesti- 
Eighteenth  lenceina  comparatively  short  time;  u 
Century,    great  number  of  Jews  being  among 
these,  the  community  became  poverty- 
stricken,  and  many  w  ere  compelled  to  leave  the  city 
(* Entrihlopedlcheski  Slovar").   The  author  of  the 
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"Rosh  Yoscf,"in  liis  memoirs  (Preface),  says:  "The 
wrath  of  the  oppressor  Compelled  me  to  leave  my 
place  of  residence,  for  his  arm  was  stronger  than 
ours,  and  the  wo  and  terror  which  entered  our  local- 
ity deprived  us  of  our  resting-place  in  the  country 
of  Poland."  The  Jews  now  fell  into  such  depths  of 
poverty  that  they  were  unable  to  save  their  princi- 
pal prayer-house  from  being  sealed  by  creditors. 
In  the  "  pinfces  "  of  the  ?<-da&ah  Ordolah  (the  princi 
pal  charitable  society),  under  date  of  the  2d  of  Elul, 
5466(  Aug.  80.  1707),  the  following  entry  occurs:  "  In 
those  days  the  synagogue  was  closed  and  sealed  for 
almost  a  whole  year.  The  cemetery  also  was  closed.  ■ 
On  the  return  to  the  throne  of  King  August  of  Sax- 
ony in  the  year  1720,  the  populace  of  Wilna,  mindful 
of  its  hatred  toward  the  Jews,  requested  him  to  re- 
duce the  privileges  heretofore  granted  to  the  latter 
in  connection  with  the  grain  business.  The  king 
did  not  yield  to  the  request  at  that  time;  but  in  1742 
the  citizens  secured  the  support  of  the  magistrate, 
who  compelled  the  representatives  of  the  Jewish 
community  to  sign  and  execute  an  agreement  in 
which  they  surrendered  their  former  rights  and 
privileges.  Thus  the  Jewish  community  of  Wilna 
continued  to  dwindle  down  to  the  time  of  the  per- 
manent occupation  of  Wilna  by  the  Russians,  when 
the  position  of  the  Jews  improved  somewhat— when, 
in  fact,  they  lived  under  conditions  much  more  fa- 
vorable than  those  of  the  present  day. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  known 
rabbis  of  Wilna:  Abraham  Segal  (first  rabbi  of 
Wilna;  mentioned  by  the  author  of  "Sefer  Toledot 
Yizhak."  Prague.  1623);  Menahem  Man  us  Hajes 
(mentioned  in  "Eton  ha-Ezrahi,"  Koretz.  1686); 
Feibuah  Ashkenazi  (mentioned  in  the  "'Abodat 
ha-Gershuni."  No.  67.  and  in  other  works);  Moses 
b.  Isaac  Judah  lama  (author  of  *  Helkat  Mcho- 
kek '") ;  Isaac  b.  Abraham  of  Posen  ;  Nahman  b. 
Solomon  Naphtali  of  Vladimir;  Moses  b.  David 
(known  also  as  R.  Moses  Krenicr);  R. 

Rabbis.  Simson  (in  his  old  age  settled  in  Pal- 
estine); Hillel  b.  Jonah  ha-Levi ; 
Baruch  Kahana  Rapoport ;  Joshua  Heshel ; 
Samuel  (I Ik-  lust  heud  of  the  bet  din).  From  H. 
Samuel's  time  the  title  "  rosh  bet  din"  wasdiscarded, 
no  nililii  subsequently  elected  being  authorized  to  as- 
sume that  title;  since  then  the  rabbi  has  been  called 
"  moreh  zedek- "  The  reason  for  the  abolition  of  the 
title  wusaquarrel  in  which  R.  Samuel  wns  involved 
asa  result  of  his  having  treated  the  community  with 
disrespect.  The  rabbinic  bcIiooI  or  yeshibah.  found- 
ed in  1847,  but  closed  in  1878,  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  eastern  Europe.  Wilna  is  distinguished 
not  only  by  its  rabbis  but  also  by  the  large  number  of 
eminent  Hebrew  scholars  who  have  been  born  or  have 
resided  there.  Among  these  may  l>e  mentioned:  Ju- 
dah Loli  (tonnoN,  Lkiiknsoiis,  Reichenson,  etc. 

In  187.")  the  Jews  of  Wilna  numbered  87,908  in  n 
total  population  of  82,688.  The  census  of  1902 
showed  about  80,000  Jews  in  a  total  population  of 
162.638.  The  explanation  of  this  rapid  increase, 
which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ordinary  growth 
Of  urban  populations,  lies  in  the  "  May  laws"  of  1882, 
which  prohibited  Jews  from  living  in  rural  districts, 
and  thus  brought  a  large  number  to  Wilna,  as  to 
other  cities.  In  Hebrew  literature  Wilna  is  described 


as  the  -  mother  city  in  Israel,"  or  the  "Lithuanian 
Jerusalem":  the  latter  term  originated,  probably, 
with  Napoleon  I.,  when  he  was  in  Wilna  in  1812. 

Wilna  contains  a  teachers'  institute  (Jewish),  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  of  Russia.  To  it 
four  subordinate  elementary  schools  for  Jewish  chil- 
dren are  attached.  After  graduating  from  the  higher 
school  the  students  receive  diplomas 
Communal  as  teachers;  the  number  of  such  grad- 
In-  nates  is  about  twelve  or  thirteen  annn- 
stitutions.  ally.  The  money  for  the  support  of 
the  institute,  about  30,000  rubles  per 
annum,  is  appropriated  by  the  government  from  the 
municipal  meat-tax  of  Wilna,  the  burden  of  which 
falls  mainly  upon  the  poor  class  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation, since  members  of  the  liberal  professions  and 
college  graduates  are  exempt  from  that  tax,  and  the 
well-to-do  class,  not  being  strictly  Orthodox  asa  rule, 
are  more  or  less  indifferent  to  the  use  of  kashermeat. 
There  are  about  twenty  elementary  schools  for  Jew- 
ish children,  called  "  people's  schools."  But  neither 
in  these  schools  nor  in  the  teachers'  institute  and  its 
subordinate  schools  is  instruction  given  in  even  one 
specifically  Jewish  subject. 

A  soup-kitchen  for  Jews  is  maintained  in  Wilna, 
in  which  a  substantial  meal,  consisting  of  bread, 
soup,  and  meat,  can  lie  had  for  4  cojiecks  (2  cents). 
The  kitchen  is  much  used  by  Jewish  soldiers  statiomd 
in  the  city;  the  extremely  poor  receive  their  meals 
free.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  ex- 
clusively from  Jews,  and  by  the  proceeds  from  cer- 
taip  Jewish  balls  and  lectures.  About  80,000  persons 
annually  receive  meals  from  it,  one-half  being  non- 
Jews  About  112  soldiers  are  annually  recruited, 
under  the  general  conscription  laws,  from  the  Jewish  » 
community  of  Wilna.  The  Jews  are  mostly  engagi-d 
in  the  export  of  lumber  and  grain,  and  in  shopkecp- 
ing.  Poverty,  prevalent  throughout  Russian  Jewry, 
is  especially  mat  ked  in  Wilna.  It  may  safely  Ik*  main- 
tained, although  no  actual  statistics  arcavailahlc,  that 
fully  80  per  cent  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Wilna 
do  not  know  in  the  evening  where  they  will  obtain 
food  the  next  morning.  In  former  days  a  consider- 
able number  of  people  made  their  living  by  the  liquor 
trade,  keeping  saloons  and  inns ;  but  a  few  years  ago 
the  Jews  were  excluded  from  that  trade  by  govern- 
mental ordinances.  Recently  model  tenement-houses 
have  been  erected  for  the  Jewish  workmeuof  Wilna 
by  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association. 

The  district  of  Wilna  contains  1.706.857  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  245,771  are  Jews.  Of  the  latter  8.021 
are  occupied  in  agriculture. 

BIHI.IOGKAPHY  :  Rrqr*tu  i  Xatlpiiri,  St.  PptMntHira',  lsflft;  Ber- 
i.ha«t*kl.  Hiuwk<>-\  t rrrMci  Arkhir;  Idem,  fjehrrh  H'«c>i- 
Kftui  I'd  rr,  <*!,..(  oMir/iftiw:  V<mhhmh  tssl  87;  AMu  IVUen- 
*/...(  KommtstU  WM-Z. 

it.  it.  B.  R. 

— Typography  :  A  Hebrew  printing-press  was  es- 
tablished in  Wilna  in  1790  by  Raruch  Romm.  as  a 
branch  of  his  establishment  at  Grodno.  Through 
the  action  of  the  Russian  censorship  this  press  had 
practically  a  monopoly  of  the  Russian  and  Polish 
markets  from  1845  onward,  when  the  printing  of 
Hebrew  books  was  restricted  to  Wilna  and  Slavuta. 
Between  1847  and  1857  the  Wilna  press  produced  no 
less  than  4<10  different  works  (enumerated  by  Bcn- 
jacob  in  Steiuschneider,  "  Hebr.  Bibl. "  iv-v.).  This 
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yearly  average  of  41  works  was  raised  to  68  in  1871 
(E.  K«-clii8,  "Nouvelle  Geographic."  p.  -136).  Esjh*- 
cially  noteworthy  were  the  Talmuds  of  1835  anil 
1880,  whicli  have  proved  the  standard  editions  for 
the  east  of  Europe;  a  specimen  page  of  the  latter  is 
given  in  illustration  of  theartiele  Tai.mi  d.  Resides 
the  many  books  printed  by  the  Hnmms,  the  period- 
ical "  Ha-Karmel "  is  published  at  Wilna. 

J. 

WILNA,   ABRAHAM.    See  Abraham  ben 
Elijah  ok  Wm.xa. 
WILNA  G AON.    See  Elijah  bkk  Solomon. 

WIN  A  WEB,  SIMON:  Russian  chess-player; 
burn  in  Warsaw  1H89.  In  1867  he  was  in  Paris:  and 
while  watching  some  games  at  the  Cafe  de  la  He 
gence  in  that  city  he  decided  to  enter  a  tournament 
to  be  held  there.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one  he 
gained  the  second  prize,  defeating,  among  several 
noted  players,  Samuel  Rosenthal.  He  now  applied 
himself  to  the  game  bo  assiduously  that  in  1878  he 
gained  the  second  prize  at  the  international  tourney 
held  at  Paris,  Zukertort  being  first  and  Blackbunic 
third  In  1881  at  Berlin  he  divided  the  third  and 
fourth  prizes  with  Tchigorin;  and  in  1882  at  Vienna 
he  divided  the  first  and  second  prizes  with  Steinitz. 
In  1883,  playing  in  the  International  tourney  held  in 
London,  he.  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  was  not 
placed;  but  at  Nuremberg  (19  entries)  In  the  same 
year  he  gained  the  first  prize,  defeating  Blackburoe. 
who  gained  second  place. 

From  this  time  Winawer  seems  gradually  to  have 

declined  as  a  tournament  player.    At  Dresden  in 

18112  and  again  at  Budapest  in  18»6  he  succeeded  in 

gaining  sixth  place  only,  while  at  Monte  Carlo  in 

1901  he  was  unable  to  gain  a  prize. 

BiRMOflRAPHT  :  Kneye.  Brit,  supplementary  vote..  s.v.  Chem ; 
Ksmnjflr*  of  Chr**  Mnnler-Pltiu  (trannl.  from  the  Ciem  an 
.pf  Jeu  Dufrwnc  by  C.  T.  Blanc-hard  >.  New  Barnet,  IWW. 

R.  A.  P. 

WINCHESTER :  Ancient  capital  of  England ; 
county  town  of  Hampshire.  Jews  appear  to  have 
settled  there  at  an  early  date,  one  of  the  first  entries 
in  the  pipe-rolls  referring  to  a  tine  paid  in  1160  by 
Ucntill,  a  Jewess  of  Winchester,  for  the  privilege  of 
not  marrying  a  certain  Jew.  The  Jewry  seems  to 
have  been  located  in  Shorten  street,  afterward  called 
Jewry  street,  leading  to  the  North  Gate.  The  syn- 
agogue was  in  Trussil,  now  Jail,  street.  The  Jewry 
must  have  been  a  center  of  some  importance,  as 
Isaac  of  Chernigov  was  found  there  in  1182  (Jacobs. 
"Jews  of  Angevin  England,"  p.  73).  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  Moses  b.  Yom-Tob,  who  wrote  the 
"  Darke  Nikkud  "  now  found  in  the  rabbinic  Bibles, 
lived  at  Winchester  (ib.  p.  124). 

When  the  massacres  occurred  in  England  (1189- 
1190).  Winchester  spared  its  Jews,  though  a  couple 
of  years  later  the  blood  accusation  was  raised  against 
a  Winchester  Jew  (see  Richard  of  Devizes,  "Chroni- 
con."  ed.  Howlett,  p.  435).  A  similar  accusation 
was  brought  against  the  Winchester  Jews  in  1232 
(Rigg,  "Select  Pleas."  p.  xiv.).  In  a  description  of 
the  alleged  murder  of  1192  Winchester  is  called  "the 
Jerusalem  of  the  Jews"  in  those  parts,  and  is  stated 
to  have  had  relations  with  Jews  of  Prance  (probably 
Rouen).  The  most  prominent  Jew  of  Winchester  in 
the  eleventh  century  was  probably  Deutaeressc  or 


Cresselin,  who  was  an  agent  of  A  a  box  ok  Lincoln, 
and  who  obtained  possession  of  some  of  the  latter's 
lauds  after  his  death. 
Several  Jewesses  are  mentioned  in  the  records  as 
|  lending  money  at  Winchester,  notably  t'hera  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  Licorice  in  the  thirteenth  (ib. 
pp.  19-27).  An  elaborate  list  of  transactions  be 
t  ween  the  latter  and  Thomas  of  Charlecote  about  1253 
shows  tliat  Jewesses  of  those  days  had  the  right  of 
holding  land  as  security  for  payment  of  debt.  Lic- 
orice agreed  to  pay  the  large  tine  of  £5,000  on  suc- 
ceeding to  the  esta'te  of  her  husband,  David  of  Ox- 


Plan  of  Wlnrbeeter,  England.  In  tbo  Thlrtwnth  Century.  Show- 
ing i  in-  Position  of  the  Jewish  Quarter. 

ford,  in  1244  (ib.  p.  27,  note).  Winchester  had  an 
Ahcha  up  to  the  time  of  the  expulsion,  and  was, 
therefore,  a  licensed  place  of  residence  for  the  Jews 
while  they  remained  in  England.  At  the  time  of 
the  expulsion  a  number  of  houses  and  outstanding 
debts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king  from  the  Jews 
of  Winchester  ("Trans.  Jew,  Hist.  Soc.  Eng."  i.  187). 
The  position  of  the  Jews  must  have  been  exception- 
ally favorable  in  Winchester,  because  one  of  them 
was  even  received  into  the  merchants'  gild,  a  most 
unusual  case,  none  other  being  known  in  early 
Anglo-Jewish  history. 

Bibi  KMiRAi'ur :  Jacobs,  Jeiti  of  Anyrvin  England,  pp.  133, 
l«H5&:WU:  Mllner.  HMori/o/  H  Oii  A«<rr.U.  IN);  KlUheo. 


H  inrhrWrr.  p.  18U; 


Anofvin  i'liyhuid.  I.  31. 


WINDOWS  ("ballon."  "arubbah"):  The  cli 
mate  of  Palestine  and  thecustomsof  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  Orient  alike  rendered  the  house  less  im- 
portant than  it  is  in  the  Occident,  since  it  was  more 
a  sleeping  apartment  than  a  place  for  work,  or  even 
for  occupancy  during  the  day  (comp.  Horsm. 
Many  large  windows,  therefore,  were  not  desired, 
since  they  would  admit  heat  in  summer  and  rain  and 
cold  in  winter.  In  like  manner,  the  Assyro-Baby- 
Ionian  and  the  Egyptian  house  had  few  windows 
(comp.  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  "Art  in  Clmldea."  i.  186 
ft  net/.;  Wilkinson.  "Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians."  i.  362<f*ro.).  In  this  respect 
the  houses  of  modern  Palestine  precisely  resemble 
those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  for  the  windows 
which  look  on  the  street  are  very  small  ami  are 
placed  high  in  the  wall,  thus  being  analogous  to  the 
windows  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  which  were 
narrow  and  high  (I  Kings  vi.4).  Large,  wide  win- 
dows were  reserved,  like  panels  of  cedar  wood  and 
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mu ml  paintings,  for  tin*  luxurious  [miners  of  the 
great  (Jer.  xxii.  14). 

Although  excavations  show  that  Glass  was  known 
to  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  as  well  us  to  the 
Egyptians,  at  a  very  early  time,  it  was  never  used 
for  windows  in  the  ancient  Mast.  Openings  for 
light  and  air  were  either  led  entirely  free,  as  was 
often  the  (use  in  the  simple  peasants'  huts,  or 
they  had  a  shutter  or  wooden  lattice:  even  the  win- 
dows of  the  Temple  had  immovable  gratings  of 
wood  (I  Kings  vi.  4.  H.  V.).  Usually,  however, 
these  lattices  were  so  constructed  that  they  could  he 
removed,  or  thrown  apart  like  doors.  The  windows 
could  be  opened  (II  Kings  xiii.  17>,  for  Alnuiah  fell 
through  an  open  window  (II  Kings  i.  2).  Such 
means  of  closure  were  naturally  very  unsafe,  and 
thieves  could  easily  enter  the  house  by  means  of  the 
window  (Joel  ii.  9;  cotup.  Jcr.  ix.  21). 

K.  <•.  ii.  I.  Uk. 

WINDS  :  Ancient  Hebrew  literature  recognizes 
only  four  winds — uorth.  south,  east,  and  west,  hav- 
ing no  names  for  those  from  intermediate  points,  so 
that  such  a  designation  as  "  north  "  has  a  wide  range 

of  application.  The  dwelling-place*  of  the  w  inds 

were  in  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  ("kezot  ha 
arez there  they  were  confined  in  storehouses, 
from  which  Yiiwa  sent  them  forth  (Jer,  x.  13,  xlix. 
30.  Ii.  18;  B.  B.  vi.  7).  According  to  Hex.  vii.  1, 
these  storehouses  w  ere  guarded  by  four  angels,  who 
restrained  the  winds,  as  they  continually  strove  to  I 
break  loose  (contp.  Enoch,  l.xxvi.  irtuf/.:  "At  the 
ends  of  the  earth  I  saw  twelve  doors  opened  toward 
all  the  quarters  of  heaven,  and  the  winds  came  forth 
from  them,  and  blew  over  the  earth").  The  an- 
cient Hebrews  had  no  conception  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  winds;  for  them,  as  for  every  ancient  peo- 
pie,  the  wind  was  ft  mysterious  creation,  whose 
paths  were  always  unknown  (Heel.  xi.  5  |lt.  V. |; 
John  iii.  8).  Indeed,  in  their  action,  as  in  their  ori- 
gin, the  winds  were  phenomena  wholly  w  ithout  the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge  (Ps.  evil,  25-27:  Mark 
iv.  41),  and  Yiiwh's  power  appeared  the  greater  in 
tliat  it  was  He  who  created  them  (Amos  I  v.  13), 
causing  them  to  come  from  out  His  treasuries  ( IV. 
exxxv.  7;  Jer.  x.  13,  Ii.  16),  and  controlling  their 
power  ami  "weight"  (Job  xxviii.  2-i).  He  likewise 
made  them  His  messengers  and  servants  (Ps.  civ.  4 
[P.  V.],  cxlviii.  8).  and  used  the  " stormy  winds"  as 
instruments  in  the  execution  of  His  judgments  (Isa. 
xxix.  0:  Amos  i.  14;  Wisdom  v.  23;  Kcclus,  [Si- 
rach|  xxxix.  2M). 

The  Hebrews,  as  was  natural,  carefully  distin- 
guished the  characteristics  id'  the  individual  winds. 
The  north  wind  was  icy  cold  (Kcclus.  [Sirach]  xliii.  j 
20;  cotup.  I, XX.,  Prov.  xxvii.  IB;  Job  xxxvii.  9). 
so  that  Jerome  called  it  "ventus  durissimus." 
When  it  caimi  from  the  north  it  brought  rain  (Prov. 
xxv.  23),  and.  according  to  Joscphus,  the  sailors  on 
the  coast  called  the  stormy  wind  from  the  north, 
which  scourges  the  waves,  "the  black  north  wind" 
(- B.J."  iii.  9.  *s  3).  The  east  wind,  which  came 
from  the  Syrian  desert  (Jer.  iv.  U,  xttf.  24;  Job  i. 
19),  was  the  hot  wind,  which  parched  the  crops  and 
blighted  the  trees  (Gen.  xli.  0.  23,  27;  Ezck.  x vii. 
10,  xix.  12:  Hos.  xiii.  15;  Jonah  iv.  Hi.  Hence  the 
Septuagint  usually  calls  it  >,nittu»  ("the  burner"). 


When  it  developed  into  a  storm  it  was  especially 
dangerous  because  of  the  violence  of  its  blasts  (Job 

i.  19,  xxvii.  21;  lsa.  xxvii.  8:  Jer.  xviii.  17;  Ezck. 
xxvii.  26;  Ps.  xlviii.  8  [A.  V.  7J).  The  south  wind 
also  was  a  hot  wind  (Job  xxxvii.  17;  Luke  xii.  55); 
although  the  due  south  wind  blows  but  seldom  in 
Palestine.  From  the  west  came  the  refreshing  eve- 
ning breeze  which  brought  rain  ((Jen.  iii.  8;  Cant. 

ii.  17;  I  Kings  xviii.  43  tt  ui/. ;  Luke  xii.  .'»4;  also 
Cant,  iv,  10.  where  northwest  and  southwest  winds 
are  probably  meant). 

k.  <i.  ii.  I.  Be. 

WINE.— Biblical  Data:  The  juice  of  the 
grape  is  the  subject  of  special  praise  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  "  vine  tree  "  isdistinguished  from  the  other 
trees  in  the  forest  (Ezck.  xv.  2).  The  tig  tree  is  next 
in  rank  to  the  vine  (Dent.  viii.  8),  though  as  food  the 
lig  tool  greater  importance  (comp.  yum.  xx.  5>lhan 
the  "  wine  which  chcereth  (tod  ami  man"  (Judges  ix. 
13;  comp.  Ps.  civ.  15;  Ecel.  x.  19).  Wine  is  a  good 
stimulant  for  "  such  ns  be  faint  in  the  wilderness  'ill 
Sam.  x  vi.  21  and  for  "  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts  " 
(Prov.  xxxi.  6). 

The  goodness  of  wine  is  reflected  in  the  llgure  in 
which  Israel  is  likened  loa  vine  brought  from  Egypt 
ami  planted  in  the  Holy  Ijmd.  where  it  took  deep 
root,  spread  out,  and  prospered  (Pa,  lxxx.  9-11).  The 
blessed  wife  is  like  "a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sidesof  thy 
house  "(Ps.  exxviii.  3).  When  peace  reigns  every 
man  rests  "under  his  vine  and  under  his  tig  tree"  (I 
Kings  v.  5  [A.  V.  iv.  25]),  An  abundance  of  wine 
indicates  prosperity.  Jacob  blessed  Jlldall  that  "  he 
washed  his  garments  in  wine  and  his  clothes  in  the 
blood  of  grapes"  (Gen.  xlix.  11). 

Bread  as  an  indispensable  food  and  w  ine  as  a  lux- 
ury represent  two  extremes;  they  were  used  as 
signs  of  welcome  and  good-will  to  Abraham  (Oen. 
xiv.  18).  A  libation  of  wine  was  part  of  the  cere- 
monial sacrifices,  varying  in  quantity  from  one  half 
to  one  fourth  of  a  bin  measure  (Num.  xxviii.  14). 

Wine-drinking  was  generally  accompanied  by 
singing  (lsa.  xxiv.  9).  A  regular  wine  room  ("bet 
ha-yayin  ">  was  used  (Cant.  ii.  4).  and  wine-cellars 
C'ozerot  yayin";  I  Citron,  xxvii.  27)  are  mentioned. 
The  wine  was  bottled  in  vessels  termed  "nebel"  and 
"nod  "  (I  Sam.  i.  24.  xvi.  SO),  made  in  various  shapes 
from  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  was  sold  in 
bath  measures.  The  wine  was  drunk  from  a  "mis- 
rak."  or  "gabia'  "  (bowl;  Jer.  xxxv.  5),  ora  "kos" 
(cup).  The  winepress  was  called  "gat  "and  "  pu- 
rah";  while  the  "yekch"  was  probably  the  vat  into 
which  the  wine  flowed  from  the  press.  The  "  vine  of 
Sodom"  (Dent,  xxxii.  89),  which  probably  grew  by 
the  Dead  Sea,  was  the  poorest  kind.  The  "vine  of 
the  fields"  (II  Kings  iv.  39)  wasa  wild.  Uncultivated 
sort,  and  the  "sorek"  <ls;».  v.  2)  was  the  choicest 
vine,  produc  ing  dark-colored  grapes;  in  Arabic  it  is 
called  "surik." 

There  were  different  kinds  of  wine.  "Yayin"  was 
the  ordinary  matured,  fermented  wine,  "tirosh"  was 
a  new  wine,  nnd  "  shekar  "  was  an  old,  powerful  w  ine 
("strong  drink  ").  The  red  wine  was  the  better  and 
stronger  (Ps.  lxxv.  9  [A.  Y.  B];  Prov.  xviii.  81), 
Perhaps  the  wine  of  Helium  (Ezck.  xxvii.  18)  and 
the  wine  of  Lebanon  (Hos.  xiv.  7)  were  white  wines. 
The  viues  of  Hebron  were  noted  for  their  large  clus 
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ters  of  grapes  (Num.  xiii.  2a).  Samaria  was  the 
c  enter  of  vineyard*  (Jer.  xxxi.  5;  Mieah  i.  ti).  aud 
the  Ephraimites  were  heavy  wine-drinkers  (Isa. 
xx  viii.  1).  There  were  also  "yayin  ha-rekah  "  (spiced 
wine;  Cant.  viii.  2),  "ashishah  "  (hardened  sirup  of 
grape*),  "shemariin  "  (wine-dregs),  and  "home?,  ya- 
yin"  (vinegar).  Borne  wines  were  mixed  with  poi 
sonous  substances  (- jay  in  tnr'elah  ";  Ps.  lx.  5;eotnp. 
lxxv.  St. 14  nvesek  "  [mixture]).  The  "  wine  of  the  con- 
dermied  "  ("yen  'anushim  ")  is  wine  D&M  as  a  forfeit 
I  Amos  ii.  8).  and  "wine  of  violence"  (Prov.  iv.  17)  ia 
wine  Obtained  bj  illegal  means 

K.  c;.  ||.  .1.  I)  E. 

 In  Rabbinical  Literature:   Wine  is  called 

"  vavin  ■  because  it  brings  lamentation  and  wailing 
<"  yelaluh  "  and  "  wni  ")  into  the  world,  and  "  tirosh  " 
because  one  that  drinks  it  habitually  is  certain  to 
become  poor  (trWD-EH  tO.TTI).  It  Kahana  said  the 
latter  term  is  written  sometimes  ETVJ"I.  and  some 
times  cm;  that  means,  if  drunk  in  moderation  it 
gives  leadership  =  "  head  ") ;  if  drunk  in  ex- 

cess it  leads  to  poverty  (Yoma  7(ib).  "  Tirosh  "  in- 
cludes all  kinds  of  sweet  juices  and  must,  and  does 
not  include  fermented  wine  (Toeef . ,  Ned.  iv.  8). 
"Yayin"  is  to  be  distinguished  from  "shekar";  the 
former  is  diluted  with  water  ("mazug  ") ;  the  latter 
is  undiluted  ("yayin  bai";  Num.  K.  x.  «;  comp. 
Sifre,  Num.  23).  In  Talmudic  usage  "shekar" 
means  "mead."  or  "beer."  nnti  according  to  I{. 
Papa,  it  denotes  drinking  to  satiety  and  intoxication 
(Siik.  49b). 

In  metaphorical  usage,  wine  represents  the  es- 
sence of  goodness.  The  Torali.  Jerusalem,  Israel, 
the  Messiah,  the  righteous — all  are  compared  to 
wine.  The  wicked  are  likened  unto  vinegar,  and 
the  good  man  who  turns  to  wickedness  is  compared 
to  sour  wine.  Eleazar  b.  Simeon  was  called  "  Vine- 
gar, the  son  of  Wine  "  (1$.  M.  83b).  The  wine  which 
is  kept  for  the  righteous  in  the  world  to  come  has 
been  preserved  in  the  grape  ever  since  the  six  days 
of  creation  (Ber.  34b). 

The  process  of  making  wine  began  with  gather- 
ing the  grapes  into  a  vat  ("gat  ").  There  were  vats 
hewn  out  of  stone,  cemented  or  potter-made  vats, 
and  wooden  vats  ('Ah.  Zarah  v.  11).  Next  to  the 
vat  was  a  cistern  ("hor"),  into  which  the  juice  ran 
through  a  connecting  trough  or  pipe  ("zinnor"). 
Two  vats  were  sometimes  connected  with  one  cistern 
1 11.  K.  ii.  2).  The  building  containing  or  adjoining 
the  wine-presses  was  called  "iiet  ha-gat"  (Tosef.. 
Ter,  iii.  7).  The  newly  pressed  wine  was  strained 
through  a  filter,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel 
("meshammeret " ;  Yer.  Ter.  viii.  3),  or 

Presses  through  a  linen  cloth  ("sudur").  in 
and  Recep-  order  to  remove  husks,  stalks,  etc.  A 

tacles.  wooden  roller  or  beam,  fixed  into  a 
socket  in  the  wall,  was  lowered  tit 
press  the  grapes  down  into  the  vat  (Shab.  i.  9;  Tub. 
x.  8). 

The  cistern  was  emptied  by  a  ladle  or  dipper  called 
the  "malm?"*  (fob.  x.  7),  the  wine  being  transferred 
to  large  receptacles  known  variously  as  "  kad."  "  k«n- 
kan,"  "garab,"  "danna,"  and  "habit."  Two  styles 
of  habit,  the  Lydian  and  the  Bethlehemite  (Niddah 
vi.  6).  were  used,  the  former  being  a  smaller  lwrrel 
or  cask.  All  these  receptacles  were  rounded  earthen 


vessels,  tightly  sealed  with  pitch.  The  foster-mother 
of  Ahayc  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  six- 
measure  cask  properly  scaled  is  worth  more  than  an 
eight-measure  cask  that  is  nut  sealed  (13.  1>.  12a). 
New  wine  stood  for  at  least  forty  days  before  it  was 
admissible  as  e.  drink -oiTering  (Eduy.  vi.  1 ;  11.  B. 
97a).  When  the  wine  had  siillh  ■iently  settled  it  was 
drawn  olT  into  buttles  known  as  "  lagiu'*  or  "  leginah" 
and  "zarzur,"  the  latter  being  a  stone  vessel  with  a 
rim  and  strainer,  a  kind  of  cooler  (Sanh.  lotia);  an 
earthen  pitcher,  "hazab,"  was  also  used  (Men.  viii. 
7).  The  drinkiug-vcsscl  was  the  Biblical  "  kos."  The 
wine  was  kept  in  cellars,  and  from  them  was  removed 
to  storerooms  Called  "  heftek."  or  "  apotjk"  (/ir,/%,/>, 
a  pantry  or  shelves  in  the  wineshop.  Bottles  of  wine 
from  this  pantry  were  exposed  fur  sale  In  baskets  in 
front  of  the  counter  ('Ab.  Zarah  ii.  7,  39b). 

The  quality  of  a  wine  was  known  by  its  color  and 
by  the  locality  from  which  it  came,  red  wine  Uing 
1s  t  ter  than  white  wine.  Keruhim  (probably  the 
Corcse  of  Josephus)  in  Palestine  produced  the  best 
wine  (Men.  viii.  6).  after  which  came  the  red  wine 
of  Phrygia(Perugita;  Shab.  147b).  the 
Varieties,  light-red  wine  of  Sharon  (Shab. 77a), 
and  "yayin  Knshi  "  (Ethiopian  wine; 
11.  B.  07b).  There  wen-  special  mixtures  of  wine. 
Among  these  were:  (1)  "alunt.it,"  made  of  old  wine, 
with  a  mixture  of  very  clear  water  and  balsam  ;  used 
especially  after  bathing  (Tosef.,  Dem.  i.  24;  'Ab.  Za- 
rah  30a)  ;  (2)  "  kafrisin  "  (caper-wine,  or,  according  to 
Hashi,  Cyprus  wine),  an  ingredient  of  the  sacred  in- 
cense (Ker.  fia) ;  (3)  "yen  ziiniiiukin  "  (raisin-wine); 
(4)  "inomilin  "  (mvu/tt'/n,  wine  mixed  with  honey  and 
pepper  (Shab.  xx.  2;  Ab.  Zarah  I.e.);  (5)  "ilyoston" 
{•//hoa-co,).  a  sweet  wine  ("vinuin  dulce'')  from 
grapes  dried  in  the  sun  for  three  days,  and  then  gath- 
ered and  trodden  in  the  midday  heat  (Men.  viii.  6;  B 
B.  97b);  (0) "  liu-'ushshaii,"  from  the  juice  of  smoked 
or  fumigated  sweet  grapes  (Men.  I.e.);  not  fit  for  li- 
bation ;  (7) "  cnogeron  "  {wiyQpov),  a  sauce  of  oil  and 
garum  to  which  wine  was  added;  (8)  "apiktewizin" 
(a-mtorra  h^civ).  a  wine  emetic,  taken  before  a  meal 
(Shab.  12a);  (9)  "  kundipm  "  ("condition  ").  a  spiced 
wine(  Ab.  Zarah  ii.  3);  (10) " pesinti(on  "  ("absinthi- 
atum  "),  a  bitter  wine  (Yer.  'Ab.  Zarah  ii.  8);  (11) 
"yen  tappuhim."  mnde  from  apples;  cider;  (12)  "yen 
temarim, "  date-wine.  Wine  made  from  grapes  grown 
on  Isolated  vines  ("  roglit  ")  is  distinguished  from 
that  made  of  the  grapes  of  a  vine  suspended  from 
branches  or  trained  over  an  espalier  ("dalit");  the 
latter  was  unfit  for  libation  (Men.  NBb). 

During  the  time  of  fermentation  the  wine  that  was 
affected  with  sourness  was  called  "  yayin  koses"  (Yer. 
Pe'ah  ii..  end),  and  when  matured  sour  it  was  "ho- 
me? "  (vinegar).  Good  vinegar  was  made  by  putting 
Iwrlcy  in  the  wine,  in  former  times  Judean  wine 
never  became  sour  unless  hurley  was  put  in  it ;  but 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  that  characteris 
tic  passed  to  the  Edomite  (Woman)  wine.  Certaiu  vin- 
egar was  called  the  "Edomite  vinegar"  (Pes.  42b). 

Fresh  wine  before  fermenting  was  called  "yayin 
mi-gat  "  (wine  of  tin1  vat;  Sanh.  70a).  The  ordinary 
wine  was  of  the  current  vintage  The  vintage  of  the 
previous  year  was  called  "  yayin  yashan"  (old  wine). 
The  third  year's  vintage  was  "yayin  meyiishshan  " 
(very  old  wine).    Ordinary,  fermented  wine,  accord- 
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ing  to  K  dm,  must  be  strong  enough  to  take  one- 
third  water,  otherwise  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
wine  (Shab.  77a).  H.  Joseph,  who  was  blind,  eould 
tell  bv  taste  whether  a  wine  was  up  to  the  standard 
of  Raba  (Er.  54a). 

Wine  taken  in  moderation  was  considered  a 
healthful  stimulant,  possessing  many  curative  ele- 
ments. Tile  Jewish  sages  were  wont  to  say,  "  Wine 
is  the  greatest  of  all  medicines;  where  wine  is  lack- 
ing, there  drugs  are  necessary  "  (B.  B.  58b).  R. 
II una  said,  "  Wine  helps  to  open  the  heart  to  reason- 
ing "  (B.  B.  12b).  R.  Papa  thought  that  when  one 
could  substitute  beer  for  wine,  it  should  be  done  for 

the  sake  of  economy.    But  his  view  is 
Medicinal  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  preser- 
Value.      vation  of  one's  health  is  paramount 

to  considerations  of  economy  (Shab. 
140b).  Three  things,  wine,  white  bread,  and  fat 
meat,  reduce  the  feces,  lend  erectness  to  one's  bear- 
ing, and  strengthen  the  sight.  Very  old  wine  benefits 
the  whole  body  (Pes.  42b).  Ordinary  wine  is  harm- 
fid  to  the  intestines,  but  old  w  inc  is  beneficial  (Ber. 
51a).  Rabbi  whs  cured  of  a  severe  disorder  or 
the  bowels  by  drinking  apple-wine  seventy  years 
old,  a  Gentile  having  stored  away  800  casks  of  it 
('Ab.  Zarah  40b).  "The  good  things  of  Egypt" 
(Gen.  xlv.  23)  which  Joseph  sent  to  his  father  are 
supposed  by  R.  Eleazartoliave  included  "old  wine." 
which  satisfies  the  elderly  person  (Meg.  16b).  At 
the  great  lianquet  given  by  King  Ahasuerus  the 
wine  put  lieforc  each  guest  was  from  the  province 
win-nee  became  and  of  the  vintage  of  the  yearof  bis 
birth  (Meg.  12a).  L'ntil  the  age  of  forty  liberal  eat- 
ing is  beneficial :  but  after  forty  it  is  lietter  to  drink 
more  and  eat  less  (Shab.  I.ri2a).  R.  Papa  said  wine 
is  more  nourishing  when  taken  in  large  mouthfuls. 
Raba  advised  students  who  were  provided  with  lit 
tie  wine  to  take  it  in  liberal  drafts  (Suk.  40b)  in 
order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  it. 
Wine  gives  an  appetite,  cheers  the  body,  and  satis- 
fies the  stomach  (Ber.  85b).  After  bleeding,  accord- 
ing to  Rati,  a  substantial  meal  of  meat  is  necessary  ; 
according  to  Samuel,  wine  should  be  taken  freely, 
in  order  that  the  red  of  the  wine  may  replace  the  red 
of  the  blood  that  has  been  lost  (Shab.  120a). 

The  benefit  derived  from  wine  depends  upon  its 
beingdriink  in  moderation,  as  overindulgence  is  in- 
jurious. Ablia  Saul,  who  was  a  grave  digger,  made 
careful  observations  upon  bones,  and  found  that  the 
bones  of  those  who  had  drunk  natural  (unmixed) 

wine  were  "  scorched  " ;  of  those  who 
Wine-      had  used  mixed  wine  were  dry  and 
Bibbing-,    transparent;  of  those  who  had  taken 

wine  in  moderation  wen1  " oiled."  that 
is,  they  had  retained  the  marrow  (Xiddah  24b). 
Some  of  the  rabbis  were  light  drinkers.  R  Joseph 
and  Mar  'Ukba.  after  bathing,  were  given  cups  of 
iuomilin  wine  (see  above).  R.  Joseph  felt  it  going 
through  his  body  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  his 
toes,  ami  feared  another  cup  would  endanger  his  life; 
yet  Mar  I'kba  drank  it  every  day  and  was  not  un 
pleasantly  affected  by  it.  having  taken  it  habitually 
(Shab.  140a).  R.  Jndah  did  nut  take  wine,  except 
at  religious  ceremonies,  such  as  "  Kiddush,"  "IInh- 
dalah."  and  the  Seder  of  Passover  (four  cups).  The 
Seder  wine  affected  him  so  seriously  that  he  was 


compelled  to  keep  his  head  swathed  till  the  follow- 
ing feast-day— Pentecost  (Ned.  49b). 

The  best  remedy  for  drunkenness  is  sleep.  "  Wine 
is  strong,  hut  Bleep  breaks  its  force"  (B.  B.  10a). 
Walking  throws  off  the  fumes  of  wine,  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  exercise  being  in  the  proportion  of 
about  three  miles  to  a  quarter-measure  of  Italian 
wine  ("Er.  84b).  Rubbing  the  palmsaud  knees  with 
oil  and  salt  was  a  measure  favored  by  some  scholars 
who  had  indulged  overmuch  (Shab.  66b). 

For  religious  ceremonies  wine  is  preferable  to 
other  beverages.  Wine  "cheereth  God "  (Judges 
ix.  18);  hence  no  religious  ceremony  should  lie  jht- 
formed  with  other  beverages  than  wine  (Ber.  85a)- 
Overall  fruit  the  benediction  used  is  that  for  "the 
fruits  of  the  tree,"  but  over  wine  a  special  benedic- 
tion for  "the  fruits  of  the  vine"  is  pronounced  (Ber. 
vi.  1).  This  latter  benediction  is,  according  to  R. 
Eliezer,  pronounced  only  when  the  wine  lias  been 
properly  mixed  with  water.  Over  natural  wine  the 
benediction  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  "fruits 
of  the  tree"  (Ber.  50b).  The  drinking  of  natural 
wine  on  the  night  of  Passover  is  not  "  in  the  man- 
ner of  free  men"  (Pes.  106b).  "Kiddush"  and 
"  I lahdalah  "  should  be  recited  over  a  cup  of  wine. 
Beer  may  be  used  in  countries  where  that  is  the 
national  leverage  (Pes.  100a,  107a).  According  to 
Raba,  one  may  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  bunch  of 
grapes  into  a  cup  and  say  the  "  Kiddush  "  (B.  B. 
»7b).  The  cup  is  filled  with  natural  wine  during 
grace,  in  memory  of  the  Holy  Land,  where  the  best 
wine  is  produced;  but  after  grace  the  wine  is  mixed. 

The  words  Introducing  the  grace,  "Let  us  praise 
Him  whose  fond  we  have  eaten,  and  by  whose  good- 
ness we  live,"  are  said  over  a  cup  of  wine,  part  of 
which  is  passed  to  the  hostess  (Ber.  50a).  I'lla, 
when  the  guest  of  R.  Natunan.  was  invited  to  pro- 
nounce the  grace  over  wine,  and  the  latter  suggested 
the  propriety  of  sending  part  of  the  wine  to  his 
guest's  wife,  Yalta;  but  Ulla  demurred,  declaring 
that  the  host  is  the  principal  channel  of  blessing, 
and  passed  it  to  R.  N  •Imiao.  When  Yalta  heard 
this  she  was  enraged,  and  expressed  her  indignation 
by  going  to  the  wine  room  ("be  bamra")  ttnd  break- 
ing up  400  casks  of  wine  (Ber.  51b).  R.  Akiba, 
when  be  made  a  feast  in  honor  of  his  son,  proposed, 
"  Wine  and  long  life  to  the  Rabbis  and  their  disci- 
ples!" (Shab.  67b). 

Following  the  Scriptural  precept.  "Give  strong 
drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wiue 
unto  those  that  beof  heavy  hearts"  (Prov.  vxxi  6>, 
the  Rabbis  ordered  ten  cups  of  wine  to  be  served 
with  the  "meal  of  consolation  "  at  the 
In  mourner's  house:  three  cups  In-fore 
Mourning,  the  meal,  "to  open  the  bowels,"  three 
cups  between  courses,  to  help  diges- 
tion, ami  four  cups  after  the  grace.  loiter  four 
cups  were  added  in  honor  of  the  hazzanim,  the  par- 
Maim,  the  Temple,  and  the  nasi  Gamaliel.  So  many 
cups  producing  drunkenness,  the  last  four  were 
afterward  discontinued  (Ket.  8b).  Apparently  this 
custom  was  in  force  when  the  Temple  was  in  ex- 
istence, and  persisted  in  Talmudic  times;  it  dis- 
appeared in  the  geonic  period.  R.  Hanan  declared 
that  wine  was  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  con- 
soling the  bereaved  and  rewarding  the  wicked  for 
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whatever  good  they  may  do  in  this  world,  in  order 
ttial  they  muy  have  no  claim  upon  the  world  to 
tome  (Sanh.  "(hi).  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  many  Pharisees,  as  a  si^n  of  mourning, 
rowed  to  abstain  from  eating  meat  and  drinking 
wine,  but  wen-  dissuaded  from  issuing  a  decree 
which  the  public  could  not  observe  (B.  B.  60b).  R. 
Judah  b.  Bathyra  said.  "  Meat  was  the  principal  ac- 
companiment of  joy  in  the  time  of  the  Temple,  wine 
in  post-exilic  times"  (Pet.  10»n). 

Bub  sitid  that  for  three  days  after  purchase  the 
seller  is  responsible  if  the  wine  turns  sour;  but  after 
that  his  responsibility  censes.  B.  Samuel  declared 
that  responsibility  falls  upon  the  purchaser  imme- 
diately upon  the  delivery  of  the  wine,  the  rule  being 
*  Wise  rettS  on  the  owner**  shoulders."  B.  l.Iiyya 
b.  Joseph  said,  "  Wine  must  share  the  owner's  luck  " 
(B.  B.  9«a,  b,  98a).  If  one  sells  a  ccllarful  of  wine, 
the  purchaser  must  accept  ten  casks  of  sour  wine  in 
every  hundred  (Tosef..  B.  B.  vi.  6).  Whoever  sells 
spiced  wine  is  responsible  for  sourness  until  the  fol- 
lowing Pentecost  (i.f.,  until  the  hot  weather  sets  in). 
If  he  sells  "old  wine,"  it  must  be  of  the  second 
year's  vintage ;  if  *  very  old  wine  "  ("  mey  ushshan  "), 
it  must  be  of  the  third  year's  vintage  (B.  B.  vi.  2). 

The  question  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  car- 
riers of  wine  ("shekulai")  is  discussed.  When 
Rabbah  bar  liana's  hired  carriers  broke  a  cask  he 
seized  their  overgarments;  thereupon  the  carriers 
appealed  to  Bab,  who  ordered  Kabbah  to  return 
their  garments.  "Is  this  the  law?"  asked  Rubbah 
in  astonishment.  "It  is  the  moral  law,"  answered 
Rab.  citing.  "That  thou  tnayest  walk  in  the  way  of 
good  men  "  (Prov.  ii.  20).  When  the  gnrments  hud 
been  returned  the  carriers  appealed  again :  "  We  are 
poor  men ;  we  have  worked  all  day :  and  now  we  are 
hungry,  and  have  nothing."  Rab  then  ordered 
Rabbah  to  pay  them  their  wages.  u  Is  this  the 
law?"  inquired  Rnbbah.  "It  is  the  higher  law." 
replied  Rab,  completing  the  verse  previously  ci- 
ted—"and  keep  the  paths  of  the  righteous"  (B. 
M.  83a). 

As  a  commodity,  wine  has  an  important  place  in 
the  business  world.  A  large  proportion  of  the  trade 
in  wine  for  the  Feast  of  Passover  is  controlled  by 
Jews.  The  agricultural  activity  of  Palestine  is  di- 
rected mainly  to  viticulture.  The  Rothschild  cellars 
utRiahou  le-?iyyon  rcceivcalmost  the  entire  produce 
of  the  Jewish  colonists,  which,  through  the  C'armel 
Wine  Company,  is  distributed  throughout  Russia, 
Austria,  Holland,  Switzerland,  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States.  The  vintage  of  1904  jn  the 
Rothschild  cellars  exceeded  7.000,000  bottles,  of 
which  200,000  were  sold  in  Warsaw.    See  Aonicn.- 

Tl  KM.  CoU>NIES  IN  PALESTINE. 

Begnrding  the  interdiction  of  wine  prepared  or 
handled  by  Gentiles  see  Nesek. 

BlliMO<iRAPHY  :  0.  H.  Powlpr.  The  Wine  of  the  tltlilr.  New 
Vork.  1STS;  W.  Khsteln.  IH.  Me.liztn  im  Seutn  Ttrtamenl 
nml  im  TalmutU  I.  38,  167 ;  II.  sfin,  Slulttrart,  1WH. 
K.  c.  J.  D.  E. 

WINKLER,  MAX:  American  philologist; 
born  at  Cracow,  Austria,  Sept.  4.  1866;  educated  at 
the  gymnasium  of  Cracow,  Hughes  High  School 
(Cincinnati,  Ohio).  Harvard  University  (A. B.  1889). 
and  the  University  of -Michigan  (l*h  l).  1892).  He 


took  a  postgraduate  course  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  on  returning  to  the  United  States  was 
appointed  instructor  in  Gcrmaunt  the  Universily  of 
Michigan ;  in  1895  he  became  assistant  professor,  and 
in  1902  professor,  of  German  language  and  literature. 
Wiukler  has  edited  the  follow  ing  works:  Lessing's 
"Emilia  Galoiti,"  with  introduction  and  notes,  1895; 
Goethe's  "  Kgmont,"  1898;  Schiller's"  Wallenstein," 
1901 ;  and  Goethe's  "Iphigcnie."  1905. 

Hibmoorafiiv  :  American  JtwUh  Year  Book,  SM5. 
A.  F.  T.  H. 

WINNIPEG:  Cnpital  of  the  province  of  Mani- 
toba, Canada;  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Assin- 
iboin  and  Red  rivers.  Jews  had  relations  w  ith  Win- 
nipeg when  it  was  merely  a  small  Hudson  Bay  post, 
but  the  first  permanent  Jewish  settlers  went  thither 
al>out  1878.  The  Russian  anti  Jewish  outbreaks  of 
1881  and  1882  caused  about  three  hundred  Jews  to 
settle  there  in  the  latter  year,  most  of  whom  worked 
upon  the  Canadian  Pacitic  Railway,  then  in  the 
course  of  construction;  and  snl>sequent  persecu- 
tions of  the  Jews  in  eastern  Europe  sent  periodic 
waves  of  Jewish  immigration  to  the  Mauitoban  cnp- 
ital. In  1898  and  1899  there  was  an  influx  from 
Rumania,  and  from  1903  to  1905  there  was  a  further 
considerable  accession  of  settlers  from  Russia.  The 
census  of  1891  placed  the  Jewish  population  at 
1,156,  and  at  present  (1905)  the  community  numbers 
between  2,500  and  3,000  in  a  total  population  of 
about  80,000.  In  professional,  mercantile,  and  in- 
dustrial pursuits  the  Jews  of  Winnipeg  have  done 
their  full  share  toward  the  development  of  the  city, 
and  they  are  extensive  holders  of  its  real  estate.  In 
1904  one  of  their  number,  Moses  Finkelstein.  was 
elected  alderman  for  the  most  important  and  popu- 
lous ward  of  the  city,  receiving  a  large  majority. 
In  1892  and  1893,  through  the  exertions  of  Asher. 
Charles,  and  Michael  Pierce,  a  number  of  Winnipeg 
Jews  established  a  colony  in  Oxbow  without  calling 
for  outside  aid.  These  colonists  were  afterward 
joined  by  others  from  eastern  Canada  and  South 
Africa,  and  the  colony  is  to-day  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 

Winnipeg  now  possesses  si x  Jewish  congregations. 
The  earliest  was  the  B'nai  Israel,  established  in  1883, 
and  then  came  Congregation  Beth-El,  founded  in 
1885;  in  1889  these  two  congregations  amalgamated 
under  the  name  "  Shaary  Zedek,"  and  built  a  syna- 
gogue in  King  street.  Congregation  Bosh  Piua  was 
organized  in  1890,  with  a  synagogue  on  Martha 
street,  Congregation  B'nai  Israel,  in  1893,  with  a 
synagogue  on  Martha  street;  and  Congregation  Beth 
Jacob,  in  1902,  with  a  synagogue  on  Schultz  street. 
In  1904  the  Holy  Blossom  congregation  came  into 
existence,  and  was  reorganized  the  following  year 
under  the  name  "Shaar  Hashamoyim  " ;  and  Con 
grcgation  Adas  Yeshurun  was  founded  in  1905. 

The  Jews  of  Winnipeg  have  established  a  number 
of  communal  societies,  including  the  Dr.  Gasler 
Benevolent  Society,  the  Winnipeg  Hebrew  Benevo- 
lent Society,  the  Shaary  Zedek  Indies'  Aid  Society, 
the  Rosh  Pina  Ladies"'  Aid  Society,  the  Winnipeg 
Hebrew  •  Literary  Society,  and  the  Shaary  Zedek 
Talmud  Tornh.  The  last  mentioned  has  erected  a 
spacious  building  for  educational  purposes.    In  1898 
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the  liret  Winnipeg  Zionist  society  was  established, 
and  at  present  there  are  in  the  city  three  large  ami 
active  brandies  of  the  movement. 
J.  0.  I.  de  S. 

WINTER,  SOLOMON:  Hungarian  philan- 
thropist; born  in  the  county  of  Zips.  Hungary,  in 
1778;  died  at  Hunsilorf.  in  the  same  county,  Feb.  24, 
1859,  after  laboring  for  sixty  years  for  the  advance 
nicut  of  the  Jewish  race  in  his  locality.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  synagogue  in  Hunsdorf  about  1820.  and 
the  construction  of  the  school  in  1840,  were  due 
to  him;  and  lie  was  a  representative  of  the  col- 
lective communities  of  the  county  in  the  Budapest 
congress  of  Jewish  notables. 

Bibliocuphy  :  Wurzhaoh.  W-yraiihuchr*  Lrricon.  tvii.  HI  ; 
Koaenberir,  Jakrituch  fUr  tlie  l*rarliluchen  Culluxtpniciii- 
tic  a,  1.  «Wn. 

b.  1ST.  D. 

WINTERNITZ,  MORIZ  :  Austrian  Oriental- 
ist; born  at  Horn  Dec.  28,  1863.  He  received  his 
earliest  education  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town,  and  in  1880  entered  the  University  of  Vienna, 
receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
1886.  In  1888  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  until  18W 
he  assisted  Max  Mftllcr  in  the  preparation  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  Rig-Veda  (4  vols.,  Oxford. 
1890-92),  collating  manuscripts  and  deciding  on  the 
adoption  of  many  new  readings.  Wiutcruii?.  re- 
mained in  Oxford  until  1898,  acting  in  various  edu- 
cational capacities,  such  as  German  lecturer  to  the 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women  (1891-98),  librarinu  of  the  Indian  Institute 
at  Oxford  (1895 1,  and  frequently  as  examiner  in 
German  and  Sanskrit  both  for  the  university  and  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service.  In  1899  he  went  to  Prague 
as  privet  doceut  for  Iudology  and  general  ethnology, 
and  in  1902  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
Sanskrit  (made  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Ludwig) 
and  of  ethnology  in  the  German  University  of 
Prague.  Iti  addition  to  valuable  contributions  on 
Sanskrit  and  ethnology  to  various  scientific  journals, 
Winternitz  edited  the  "  Apastnmbiya  Grihyasutra  " 
(Vienna.  1887) and  the  "  Mautrapat.ha.  or  the  Praycr- 
Bttok  of  the  Apastambins"  (part  i.,  Oxford,  1897); 
translated  MOllcr's  "Anthropological  Religion" 
and  his  "Theosophy,  or  Psychological  Religion" 
into  German  (Leipsic,  185M-95);  ami  published  "  Das 
Altindische  Hochzcitsriiucll  "  (Vienna,  1892),  which 
contains  also  valuable  ethnological  material;  "A 
Catalogue  of  South  Indian  3Ianuscripts  Belonging 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland"  (London,  1902);  and  - Gesehicbte  der  In 
dischen  Literatur"  (part  i.,  I/cipsic,  1905). 

J.  L.  H.  G. 

WINTERNITZ,  WILHELM  :  Austrian  phy- 
sician and  hvdiopathist ;  born  at  Josefstadt,  Bohe- 
mia, March  1,  184)5;  educated  at  Vienna  and  at 
Prugue(M.D.  Is"i7i.  where  he  settled  and  became  an 
nssistant  at  the  institute  for  the  insane.  In  1858  he 
entered  the  Austrian  navy,  but  resigned  his  position  as 
surgeon  in  1861  and  established  a  practise  in  Vienna 
There  he  became  interested  in  hydropathy,  and  was 
soon  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Vienna  as  privanloccnt  for  hydropathy  in  1865.  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  General  Vienna  Dis- 


pensary, w  here  he  is  uow  (1905)  departmental  chief. 
In  the  same  year  he  opened  a  private  hospital  near 
Vienna.  In  1874  he  became  privat  doceut  in  medi- 
cine, and  was  appointed  assistant  professor  seven 
years  later,  becoming  a  full  professor  in  1899. 

Winternitz  is  a  collaborator  for  hydropathy  on 
Von  Ziemssen's  *  Handhuch  der  Allgemeinen  The- 
rapie"  (ed.  1881),  Eulenburg's  "  Realencyclopadie 
der  Gesnmmten  1  leilkuode "  (ed.  1897),  and  Eulen- 
burg's "  Lehrbuch  der  Allgemeinen  Therapie  und 
der  Therapeutist  lieu  Methodik"  (Berlin,  1898-99). 
In  1890  he  founded  the  "  matter  fur  Kliin'sche  Hy- 
drolherapic."  of  which  he  is  still  the  editor. 

In  addition  to  several  essays  ami  monographs  in 
medical  journals,  Winternitz  is  the  author  of  the 
following  works:  u  KaltenleutgelK  ti  und  Meiue  Was- 
serheilanstalt "  (Vienna,  1869);  "Die  Hydropathic 
auf  Physiologischerund  Kliuischer  Grundlage"  (ib. 
1877-80;  2d  ed.  1890-92;  translate*!  into  English, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian);  ami  "Cho- 
lera, Lungetiphthiseuud  Ficber:  Klinischc  Studieu  " 
(i  A.  1887-88). 

ltini  ioc.kaI'Iiy  :  Wurzbarh.  JH'vrn/rfiJw/n-n  Lrjtieim;  Pucel. 
Ilioa-  I<r-r-:  Hunch,  BUrj.  Us. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

WINTER8TEIN.  SIMON,  FREIHERR 
VON:  Austrian  railroad  magnate;  born  at  Prague 
1819;  died  at  Vbslau  June  11,  1883.  The  son  of 
poor  parents,  he  had  to  learn  early  to  support  him- 
self. He  chose  a  commercial  career,  and  worked  as 
a  clerk  in  Prague  and  in  Vienna,  later  establishing 
a  business  of  his  own  in  tlie  latter  city.  After  act- 
ing for  some  time  as  shipping  agent  for  the  Nord- 
baliu,  he  entered  the  executive  board  of  this  rail- 
road, and  tinally  became  its  president.  Through 
business  connection  with  the  house  of  Rothschild  he 
became  a  member  also  of  the  boards  of  directors  of 
the  Kndlmlin  and  of  the  Creditanstalt.  Winter-stein 
was  for  a  numlM-r  of  years  president  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Vienna.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Austrian  House  of  Lords. 

BlliMocitAPflv  :  Ally.  Xrit.  de*  Juri.  1*83.  p.  ti~>. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

WINTERTHUR.    See  SwiT7.KKl.AND. 

WI8C0NSIN:  State  in  the  L' p per  I>ake  region 
of  the  United  Slates  of  America;  admitted  to  tlie 
Union  in  1848.  In  1792  a  Jew  named  Jacob  Franks 
went  to  Green  Bay,  mid  in  1805  he  erected  the  first 
grist-  and  saw-mill  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
There  were  doubtless  other  Jews  possessing  busi- 
ness and  other  interests  in  the  region  which  later 
became  the  state;  but  the  early  records  are  very 
scanty.  The  oldest  congregation  in  the  state  is  line 
Jeshuruii,  in  Milwaukee,  organized  in  1852  by  Lobl 
Hindskopr,  Leopold  Newlmuer,  Solomon  Adler, 
Emanuel  Silverman,  and  others,  all  of  whom  were 
among  the  first  Jewish  settlers  in  that  city. 

Wisconsin  contains  the  following  Jewish  commu- 
nities: Appleton,  with  a  congregation  (Zion)  com- 
prising 34  members  and  founded  in  1873.  and  a  ladies' 
aid  society  having  a  membership  of  32  and  founded 
in  1878,  Ashland,  which  has  a  congregation  or- 
ganized in  1887,  an  auxiliary  society,  a  ladies'  benev- 
olent association,  and  a  cemetery;  Duluth,  with  a 
congregation.  Adas  Israel;  Eau  Claire,  with  a  con- 
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grt'gution,  a  religious  school,  and  an  aid  society  com- 
prising 50  members;  Fond  du  Lac,  containing  ■ 
community  ilmt  holds  holy -day  services;  Gilette 
and  Green  Bay,  euch  with  a  congregation ;  Hurley 
and  Ironwood,  which  form  it  congregation  jointly  ; 
Kenosha,  with  the  Congregation  B'uai  Zcdek,  in- 
enrporateri  in  1904  and  having  27  members;  La 
Crosse,  which  has  two  congregations  (Ansche 
Chesi  t,  founded  in  1850.  and  Shearitli  Israel,  in 
1899),  a  la-nevolent.  society,  and  a  cemetery  ;  Madi- 
son, possessing  a  congregation,  Ahawath  Achim, 
and  a  cemetery  ;  Manitowoc,  whose  congregation, 
Anshe  Polia  Sadek.  was  founded  in  1900;  Mari- 
nette, which  has  a  congregation  (founded  in  1888 
and  having  32  members),  a  religious  school,  and  a 
cemetery;  Milwaukee  (see  J  kw.  Excvc.  rill.  594); 
Monroe,  Oshkosh,  Racine,  and  Sheboygan, 
each  with  a  congregation;  and  Superior,  which 
has  three  congregations,  all  organized  within  the 
last  ten  years. 

The  state  has  a  Jewish  population  of  15.000  in  a 
total  of  2.069.042  (1904). 

i  A.  M.  Ho. 

WISDOM  (Hchr.  nMn:  (Jrcck,  e»o:n):  Practi- 
cal intelligence:  the  mental  grasp  which  observes 
and  penetrates  into  the  nature  of  things,  aud  also 
the  ability  skilfully  to  perform  difficult  tasks.  The 
former  faculty  is  intuitive,  the  latter  creative. 
Hence  the  word  connotes  both  deep  understanding 
and  artistic  skill.  Wisdom  is  at  on. 'c  a  human  and 
a  divine  property. 

All  human  wisdom  and  skill  come  from  God. 
The  spirit  of  God  made  Joseph  discreet  ami  wise 
(Gen.  xli.  3S-39),  inspired  and  prepared  Bczahcl 
and  other  artists  fur  the  work  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Ex.  xxxi.  3-6),  and  was  also  the  source  of  the 
wisdom  of  Joshua  (Pcut.  xxxiv.  9)  and  Solomon 
(I  Kings  iii.  12,  2"*).  "The  Lord  giveth  wisdom" 
(Prov.  ii.  0;  comp.  Job  xxxviil.  36;  Ps.  li.  8  [A.  V. 
6];  Dan.  ii.  21).  and  He  annuls  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise  (Isa.  xxix.  14).  Great  blame,  therefore,  at 
taches  to  those  who  disregard  the  di- 
Wisdom  in  vine  source  of  their  wisdom  and  be- 
the  Bible,  come  conceited  and  sinful  (Isa.  v.  21. 

xxix.  14;  Jer.  It.  22,  vttl  8-9,  ix.  22). 
Wisdom  is  acquired,  moreover,  by  the  observa 
tion  of  nature  (Prov.  vi.  6:  Job  xx.xv.  11)  and  of 
history  (Dent,  xxxii.  29;  Hos  xiv.  10  [A.  V.  9]; 
Prov.  viii.  83,  xix.  20).  as  well  as  by  study  and  by 
association  with  the  wise  (Prov,  ix.  9,  xiii.  20;  Job 
xxxii.  7). 

The  wise  were  sought  out  for  their  counsel  (Dent, 
i.  13,  15;  II  Sam.  xiv.  20.  xvi.  23;  Prov.  xii.  18.  xiii. 
14).  so  that,  like  the  priest  with  his  Torah  ami  the 
prophet  with  his  revealed  word  of  God,  they  formed 
a  special  class  (Jer.  xviii.  IN).  In  more  primitive 
times  14  wise  women"  were  consulted  (II  Sam.  xiv. 
2 ;  xx.  16,  22),  and  at  a  later  period  females  who  were 
skilled  in  the  art  of  music  and  song  were  called 
"wise  women"  (Jer.  ix.  17). 

As  Contrasted  with  tin-  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
which  were  intended  for  the  people  of  Israel  exclu- 
sively, wisdotn  was  less  restricted.  "The  children 
of  the  east  country,"  as  well  as  of  Egypt  and  the 
south,  were  regarded  as  the  possessors  of  wisdom 
from  of  old  (comp.  I  Kings  v.  10-11  [A.  V.  iv  30- 


311;  J«,r-  ").  !""'  Daniel  was  considered  a  rep 
resentative  of  them  (Ezek.  xxviii.  3).  This  spirit 
of  universal  wisdom  was  also  t y pitied  by  King  Solo- 
mon <  I  Kings  v.  9-14  [A.  V.  i v.  29-34],  x.  1-24;  Eccl. 
i.  18,  1<!);  and  to  him.  accordingly,  was  aserihed  tin? 
entire  Wisdom-literature  preserved  in  the  form  of 
proverbs,  secular  soul's  (Song  of  Solomon),  philo 
sophic  thought  (Ecdrsiastes),  and,  later,  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon.  As  soon  as  monotheism  was  firmly  es- 
tablished as  a  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Propliets, 

the  wisdom  of  the  East  could  be  con- 
The        suited  by  Israel's  sages,  and  questions 
Hokmah    concerning  the  origin  of  all  things 
Literature,  could  be  answered,  in   Isith  poetry 

and  prose,  far  more  intelligently  than 
had  been  possible  for  the  ancient  Babylonians.  This 
was  done  occasionally  by  the  Deutero-lsaiah  (xl. 
and  elsewhere),  by  the  interpolator  of  Amos  iv.  13 
and  v.  8.  by  the  authors  of  Proverbs  (viii.  22-31).  of 
Job  (xxviii.  and  elsewhere),  aud  of  Ps.  civ.,  and. 
most  authoritatively  of  all.  by  the  composers  of  Gen. 
I.-JI.  Wisdom,  which  dwelt,  according  to  the  Baby- 
lonian cosmology,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  with  Ea. 
the  creative  deity,  became  iu  Biblical  literature  the 
all-encompassing  intelligence  of  God,  the  helper  of 
the  Creator,  the  foundation  of  the  world  (comp. 
Jeremias.  "  Das  Alte  Testament  im  Lichte  des  Allen 
Orients."  liHIl,  pp.  29,  801.  In  exact  proportion  as 
Israel's  God  was  believed  to  lie  the  God  of  the  uni 
verse,  wisdom  was  regarded  as  the  cosmic  power, 
God's  master  workman  (Prov.  viii.  30),  the  first  of 
His  works  (ift.  viii.  22).  and  His  designer (<A.  iii.  19;  Ps. 
civ.  24).  while  at  the  same  time  wisdom  became  the 
law  of  life  and  the  divine  guide  and  ruler  of  man. 
Virtue,  or  the  fear  of  God  whic  h  is  the  avoidance  of 
evil,  was  developed  into  the  dominant  teaching  of 
the  Proverbs  and  Job.  The  ceremonial  laws  are 
scarcely  mentioned,  and  only  the  ethical  side  of  re- 
ligion is  considered.  At  times  the  ethics  assumes 
too  worldly  an  aspect  tind  becomes  commonplace 
morality  (Prov.  vi.  34.  xiv.  22.  xxiv.  17-18.  xxix.  3). 
although  other  passages  point  to  high  ideals  (Job 
xxix.  15-16.  xxxi.;  Pro*.  X.  12). 

The  Book  of  Ecelesiastes,  written  by  some  8ad- 
duccan  pessimist  under  the  influence  of  Greek  Epi- 
cureanism and  skepticism,  reflects  the  impressions 
made  by  a  worldly  wisdom  no  longer  permeated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  To  rah.  so  that  the  Solomonic  wis- 
dom, which  had  lost  sight  of  the  ethical  ideal,  was 
mocked  and  shown  to  he  a  failure. 

In  the  main,  wisdom  was  greatly  valued  and 
eagerly  sought  during  the  Second  Temple,  and  the 
wise  became  the  teachers  of  the  young  and  the 
models  of  the  old  An  extensive  Wisdom-literature, 
of  which  large  portions  may  have  been  lost,  sprang 
up  in  continuation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  E<- 

clesiasticus  (Sikacii)  proves,  on  analy - 
Wisdom  in  sis.  to  Ik-  a  compilation  of  writings 
the  Apoc-  which  belong  iu  part  to  an  older  pen- 
rypha.     erntion ;  ami  the  Tkstamknts  ok  tiik 

TWELVE  Patiuauciis,  which  recent 
research  has  reclaimed  for  Jewish  literature,  may 
also  be  classed  among  these  Wisdom-books.  Con- 
cerning the  Book  of  Wisdom  see  Wisdom.  Book 
or.  The  table  talk  of  the  wise  men  of  Jerusalem  at 
the  court,  of  King  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  in  the  Letter 
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of  Aristcas,  187-300.  as  well  as  the  answer  of 
Zcruhbabcl,  the  page  of  King  Darius  (I  Esdras  IL- 
iii.),  indicates  the  Jewish  lunging  to  appear  as  wise 
men  like  Daniel  and  Joseph  before  the  kings  of  the 
world. 

In  all  these  books  wisdom  is  extolled  and  invested 
with  divine  attributes  (Ecclus.  [Slrach]  i.  1-26.  iv. 
11-20,  li.  13-80.  and  especially  xxiv.  1-29,  where  it 
is  identified  with  the  law  of  Moses. ,  Test.  Pair., 
Levi,  13;  Euoch.  xlii.  1-2).  The  book  on  astronomy 
and  cosmography  in  the  writings  of  Enoch  is  dc- 
■Cllbed  as  celestial  wisdom  (Enoch,  xxxvii.  2,  xlix. 
1-3,  lxxxii.  2-3;  comp.  Book  of  Jubilees,  iv.  17,  xxi. 
10).  and  Noah's  book  on  healing  (Book  of  Jubilees, 
x.  13)  belongs  to  the  same  class. 

Under  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  wisdom 
Itecame  a  divine  agency  of  a  personal  character 
(Wisdom  vii.  22-30),  so"  that  Philo  terms  it  the 
daughter  of  God,  "the  mother  of  the  creative 
Word  ■  ("  De  Profugis."  9.  20).  while  as  the  crea- 
tive principle  of  the  world,  wisdom 
Traces  in  occurs  in  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  i.  1 
Post-       (comp.  Hag.  lib;  Gen.  R.  i.,  where 

Biblical  the  Torah  takes  the  place  of  wisdom ; 
Literature,  see  also  the  midrash  on  Prov.  iii.  19 
in  Jelllnek.  " B.  II."  ii.  28-89,  v.  68- 
69).  In  Christian  and  Gentile  Gnosticism,  wisdom 
liecamc  the  center  of  speculation  (see  Gnosticism). 
The  so-called  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees,  a  philo- 
sophical sermon  on  self  control  with  reference  to  the 
seven  martyred  sons  of  the  Maccabean  heroine,  is 
another  contribution  to  the  Hellenistic  Wisdom  lit- 
erature. 

"The  wise  man  ■  was  the  title  of  the  early  master 
of  the  Law  (Ab.  i.  4,  ii.  15),  but  at  a  later  period  the 
masters  bore  the  epithet  of  "rabbi,"  and  only  those 
who  had  died  retained  the  name  of  "the  wise," 
while  the  learned  were  called  "disciples  of  the  wise" 
(see  Levy.  "  Neuhebr.  WOrterb."  j.t.  D3PI).  In  gen- 
eral, "wisdom"  ("bokmah")  connotes  universal  or 
worldlv  wisdom,  and  is  thus  contrast ed  with  the 
Torah '(Kid.  49b;  Niddah  69b  Sanh.  104b;  Yer. 
Mak.  ii.  Sid).  There  are  recordsof  disputatious  be- 
tween Jewish  masters  and  Gentile  sages,  such  as  the 
one  between  R.  Joshua  b.  Hananiah  and  the  men  of 
Athens  (Bek.  8-9;  Lam.  R.  i.  4  et  ttq.  [comp. 
Athenian*];  Tamid  82a,  b).  In  Pes.  94b  (comp. 
R.  H.  12a)  the  opinion  of  the  wise  men  of  the  Gen- 
tiles is  preferred  to  that  of  the  Jewish  sages.  At 
the  sight  of  Geutile  sages  one  should  recite  the 
benediction :  "Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast  ini|>artcd  of  Thy 
wisdom  to  flesh  ami  bluod  "  (Ber.  58b).  "Ten  meas- 
ures of  wisdom  came  down  from  heaven,  and  nine 
of  them  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Holy  Land"  (Kid. 
49b).  "Since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the 
wise  have  taken  the  plat  e  of  the  Prophets"  (B.  B. 
12a).  "Who  is  wise?  He  who  learneth  from  every- 
one" (Ab.  iv.  1).  "The  Shekiuah  rests  only  upon 
the  wise,  the  strong,  the  rich,  and  the  tall "  (Shab. 
92b);  but  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  must  pos- 
sess universal  wisdom  (Sanh.  17a).  Among  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Misbnah,  R.  Johauan  b.  Zakkai  and  It. 
Akiba  were  considered  the  paragons  of  universal 
wisdom  (Sotah  ix.  15,  49b).  "Greek  wisdom"  was 
fostered  in  the  house  of  Gamaliel,  but  was  forbidden 


elsewhere  after  the  Hasmonean  war  (B.  K.  82b- 
83a;  So(ah  49b).  The  sciences  of  music  (R.  II.  29b) 
and  astronomy  (Shab.  75a)  are  called  "  wisdom."  and 
the  midwife  is  termed  the  "wise  woman "  (Shab. 
xviii.  3>,  while  the  fourth  benediction  in  the  "She- 
moneh  'Esreh"is  called  the  "  Benediction  of  Wis- 
dom" (Ber.  33a). 

Iu  rabbinical  and  philosophical  literature  the  vari- 
ous sciences  are  termed  "  hokmot " ;  and  as  the  seven 
sciences  of  the  medieval  university  ("trivia"  and 
"quadri via")  were  based  on  Prov.  ix.  1,  "Wisdom 
bath  buildcd  her  house,  she  hath  hewn  out  her  seven 
pillars,"  so  Jewish  writers  allude  to  the  seven 
branches  of  wisdom  (see  Joseph  Kimhi  on  Prov.  ix.  1 ; 
Steinschneider,  "Jlidische  Literatur,"  iu  Ersch  and 
Gruber,  "Eiieyc."  sectiou  ii.,  |wirt  27,  pp.  424,  434- 
435,  where  the  various  "hokmot  "  are  enumerated). 

K. 

WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON,  BOOK  OF  THE 

(LXX.  Xofa  XoXopuio; ;  Vulgate,  "  Liber  Sapient  ia-"): 
Apocryphal  book  written  in  Alexandria  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  ceutury  B.C.  Tuat  it  was  com- 
posed in  Greek  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew  has  been 
conclusively  shown  by  Frcudenthal  ("J.  Q.  R." 
iii.  722-753).  The  book  has  neither  an  introductory 
verse  nor  a  regular  conclusion.  In  fact,  it  consists 
of  three  independent  parts  which  have  no  real  con- 
nection, and  which  treat  of  subjects  altogether  dif- 
ferent, a  fact  clearly  recognized  by  Brctschneider, 
Eichhorn,  and  others,  but  disputed  by  Grimm 
("Kurzgefasstes  Exegctisches  Handbuch  zu  den 
Apocryphen  des  Alten  Testaments,"  vi.  9-24.  Ixip- 
sic,  I860)  and  his  followers. 

The  first  six  chapters  of  Wisdom  form  an  address 
to  the  rulers  of  the  earth  (i.  1 ;  comp.  iii.  8;  vi.  1-2.  9, 
21).  They  accentuate  the  necessity  of  wisdom  as  in- 
dispensable to  rulers  (i.  6,  vi.  9-25)  although  they  are 
chiefly  directed  against  the  Epicureans,  the  ungodly 
who  deny  immortality,  indulge  In  lust  and  incest, 
and  mock  the  righteous  ami  the  learned,  who  in  their 
turn  upbraid  them  for  their  lawlessness  and  licen- 
tiousness (ii.  1-16).     In  contrast  with  them  the 

"saints"  (Hasidim)  whom  tbeyexpose 
Contents  of  to  torture  (ii.  19,  iii.  1)  and  to  a  mar- 
the  Book,   tyr's  death  (iii.  2)  are  called  "sons  of 

God,"  initiated  into  His  mystery, 
promised  an  inheritance  in  eternal  life  (i.  14;  ii.  13, 
21.23;  iii.  4,  15;  iv.  1  j  v.  15)  like  Enoch  (i  v.  10-16). 
and  assured  of  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  world  to 
come  (v.  16).  Finally,  wisdom  is  introduced  in  vi. 
9-2!5  as  the  speaker,  and  as  the  one  who  liestowsthe 
divine  kingdom  and  confers  immortality  (vi.  20-21); 
whereas  sin  brings  death,  since  "through  envy  of 
the  devil  came  death  iuto  the  world"  (ii.  24).  The 
second  part  (ch.  vii.-ix.  17)  contains  an  address  of 
King  Solomon,  relating  how  his  life  was  guided  solely 
by  wisdom,  and  closing  with  a  prayer  offered  by 
him  to  God  that  he  might  obtain  her.  Here  wisdom 
is  represented  as  a  mystic  power  which  imparts  not 
only  knowledge  of  all  mysteries  and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  (vii.  17-21,27),  but  even  immortality  (viii. 
13).  while  it  is  also  a  cosmic  force  invested  with 
twenty-one  divine  attributes,  this  number  being 
either  a  triple  multiple  of  seven,  or,  if  originally 
twenty-two  instead  of  twenty-one,  corresponding  to 
the  twenty-two  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (vii. 
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22-23).  At  the  same  time,  wisdom,  as  in  the  Pla- 
tonic system,  is  believed  to  teach  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  of  temperance,  prudence,  justice,  und  forti- 
tude (viii.  7).  The  prayer  of  Solomon  refers  to  the 
heavenly  tabernacle  prepared  from  the  beginning, 
and  to  his  own  predestination  (i.\.  7-8;  see  Pkeex- 
istence).  Wisdom  is  described  as  a  cosmic  princi- 
ple dwelling  on  the  throne  of  glory  next  to  God,  and 
as  knowing  and  designing  all  things  (ix.  1,  4,  10), 
being  identical  with  the  creative  Word(ix.  1)  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  (ix.  17). 

While  these  two  portions  of  the  book  form  a  unity 
to  some  extent,  and  probably  gave  the  entire  work 
its  title  of  "Wisdom  of  Solomon,*1  the  last  section 
(ix.  18-xix.  22)  is  devoid  of  all  connection  with  what 
precedes.  The  speaker  is  no  longer  Solomon,  but 
the  author  or  the  saints  (xvi.  28,  x viii.  «  tt  ]*imm), 
who  recite  the  history  of  Israel's  redemption  from 
Egypt  and  other  enemies.  In  like  manner,  the  words 
are  not  addressed  to  the  kings  of  the  earth  (ix.  18;  x. 
20;  xi.  4,  9,  17.  21 ;  et  pauim),  but  to  God.  the  deliv- 
erer from  the  Red  Sea.  The  whole  appears  on  close 
observation  to  be  part  of  a  Passover  Haggndah  re- 
cited in  Egypt  with  reference  to  Gentile,  surround- 
ings, and  it  accordingly  abounds  in  genuine  hag- 
gadic  passages  of  an  ancient  character.  The  tenth 
chapter  serves  as  a  connecting-link  between  the  Sol- 
omonic Wisdom-book  and  this  Passover-Haggadah 
fragment,  and  must,  therefore,  be  taken  with  the  last 
verse  of  the  ninth  chapter  and  the  first  of  the  elev- 
enth, in  both  of  which  wisdom  forms  the  theme. 
Here,  however,  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Solomonic  wisdom,  which,  enabling  the  king  to  pen- 
etrate into  all  the  mysteries  of  heaven  and  earth,  to 
study  the  world  of  the  spirits,  and  to  learn  the  vir- 
tues of  stones  and  roots,  thus  came 
Hellenistic  veiy  close  to  the  Platonic  wisdom  (vii. 

Passover  17-26).  The  wisdom  of  the  haggadist 
Haggadah.  is  exclusive  and  hostile  to  the  Gen- 
tile world,  rather  than  cosmopolitan 
and  broad,  saving  only  the  righteous  and  bringing 
ruin  upon  the  wicked  (ix.  18,  x.  1-21).  From  this 
point  of  view  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  are  re- 
counted to  lead  up  to  the  story  of  the  Exodus. 
Wisdom  taught  Adam  to  rise  from  his  fall  by  re 
pentance  (comp,  "Vita  Ado;  ct  Evie,"  viii.;  Pirke 
R.  El.  xx  );  but  it  caused  Cain  and  his  generation 
to  perish  (x.  1-8).  It  saved  Noah.  Abraham,  and 
Lot.  but  brought  lasting  doom  upon  the  offenders 
<x.  4-9).  It  showed  Jacob  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  vision  of  the  ladder  (comp.  Gen.  R,  lxviii.  16; 
Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxviii.  12)  and  gave  him  victory 
over  all  Ins  pursuers  fx.  10-12).  It  preserved  Jo- 
seph the  righteous  from  sin,  went  with  him  into  the 
pit  and  the  prison,  and  raised  him  to  the  throne  anil 
to  glory,  but  covered  his  detractors  with  shame  (x. 
13-15).  It  delivered  Israel  from  its  heathen  oppress- 
ors, entered  into  the  soul  of  Moses,  enabling  him  to 
work  all  his  miracles  Itcforc  Pharaoh,  and,  in  the 
shape  of  a  protecting  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of 
an  illuminating  fire  by  night,  guided  the  people 
through  the  wilderness  and  through  the  Red  Sea. 
while  it  drowned  the  Egyptians  and  cast  them  up 
again  from  the  deep  to  enrich  the  Israelites  with  the 
spoils  that  floated  upon  the  water  (x.  15-20;  comp. 
Mek.,  Bcshallah,  6;  Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex.  xiii.  21;  xv. 


12,  20;  Josephus,  "Ant."  ii.  16,  §  6).  It  also  opened 
the  mouths  of  the  dumb  so  that  they  joined  iu  the 
song  of  the  people  in  praise  of  God  at  the  Red  Sea 
(x.  21;  comp.  Mek.  to  Shirah  [Song  or  MosesJ.  1), 
and  it  prospered  the  work  of  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness (xi.  1-4). 

This  section  is  followed  (xi.  5-xix.  21)  by  a  hag- 
gadic  discourse  iu  the  form  of  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving on  the  Egyptian  plagues  aud  other  miracles 
connected  with  the  Exodus,  obviously  to  l>e  recited 
on  the  eve  of  the  Passover  (x  viii.  6-9;  comp.  Jose- 
phus, "Ant."  ii.  16,  $  4;  Rook  of  Jubilees,  xlix. 
2-6).  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  ancient 
Haggadah  is  Uiat  (rod  metes  out  the  perfect  justice 
expressed  by  the  Rabbis  in  the  phrase  "nnddah  ke- 
neged  middah  "  (=  "  measure  for  measure  "),  so  that 
the  book  declares:  "Wherewithal  a  man  sinneth. 
by  the  same  also  shall  he  be  punished  v  (xi.  16). 
This  was  applied  to  the  Egyptians  with  reference 
to  Ex.  x viii.  11  (see  Targuiu  ad  lot.;  So(ah  lid). 
Here,  however,  the  haggadist  goes  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  the  very  thing  which  proved  an  in- 
strument of  vengeance  to  the  Egyptians  became  a 
means  of  safety  for  Israel  (xi.  ft).  The  water  in 
which  the  Israelitish  children  were  to  be  drowned 
was  turned  to  blood  for  the  parched  Egyptinns, 
while  it  flowed  forth  from  the  rock  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  desert  (xi.  4- 
7).  In  like  manner,  the  animals  worshiped  by  the 
Egyptians  became  the  source  of  terror 
Wonders  of  and  harm  to  them  (xi.  15-19,  xii.  24- 
the        27);  "for  these  [the  Israelites]  thou 

Exodus,  didst  admonish  and  try,  as  a  father: 
but  the  other  [the  Egyptian  people], 
as  a  severe  king,  thou  didst  condemn  and  punish  " 
(xi.  10),  even  though  God  loves  all  His  creatures, 
and  waits  for  the  repentance  of  the  sinner  because 
He  is  the  lover  of  souls  (xi.  24— xii.  2).  The  real 
cause  of  the  doom  of  such  Gentile  nations  as  the 
Canaanites  was  their  commission  of  the  capital  sins 
of  idolatry  and  murder  (xii.  4-7;  comp.  Sibyllincs, 
i.  150,  178;  iii.  36-40,  585-605,  761-764;  et  purim). 
Yet  even  they  were  given  time  for  repentance; 
wherefore  God  sent  the  wasps  before  Israel  to  des- 
troy the  Canaanites  gradually,  instead  of  killing 
them  all  at  once  (xii.  8-11;  comp.  Ex.  xxiii.  28; 
So(ah  86a);  for  God  blends  mercy  with  justice,  to 
teach  "  that  the  just  man  should  be  merciful  "  (xii. 
19;  comp.  i.  6),  and  unrepentant  Egypt  was  thus 
severely  punished  until  she  acknowledged  the  God 
she  had  denied  (xii.  27). 

Egyptian  (aud  Greek)  idolatry  is  declared  (xiii. 
1-10)  to  be  far  less  excusable  than  Babylonian  star- 
worship,  and  it  is  therefore  derided  (xiii.  11-19)  in 
terms  borrowed  from  Isa.  xliv.  13-20.  Idolatry  was 
first  introduced  by  tho  giants  who  were  di-scended 
from  the  fallen  angels.  Its  pur|>oses  were  corruption 
and  fornication  (xiv.  1-13) ;  it  owed  its  held  on  man- 
kind to  the  honor  paid  the  images  of  dead  sons  (xiv. 

14-21 ;  comp.  Hook  of  Jubilees,  xi.  4; 
The  Folly  Bezold.  "  Die  Schatr.hohle,"  p.  81).  and 
of        it  led  to  murder,  adultery,  theft,  and 

Idolatry,  perjury  (xiv.  22-81).  Knowledge  of 
God  alone  guides  to  righteousness  and 
immortality,  while  the  enemies  (the  Romans  and 
the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians) 
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who  hold  Israel  in  subjection  are  termed  foolish 
Image  worshipers  (xv.  1-15;  COtnp.  Ps.  cxv..  recited 
on  the  eve  of  the  Pissovcrt  The  Egyptian  niiimal- 
wors'nip  again  suggests  to  the  haggndist  the  idea 
that  while  tlie  beasts  became  a  torment  to  Egypt, 
the  quail  became  nourishing  food  lor  the  people  of 
Goil  (xvi.  1-4):  ami  though  the  serpents  bit  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  they  were  in  the  cud  B 
sign  <d  salvation  for  them,  admonishing  them  to  look 
to  God  as  the  savior  whose  word  heals  all  (xvi.  fi- 
12;  eomp.  It.  II.  iii.  8c).  The  lire  which  fell  with 
both  the  hail  ami  the  rain  (Ex.  ix.  24;  Tan..  Wayera. 
Cil.  Hubef.  p.  2?'.  jis  well  as  in  the  sea  (Bx«  xiv.  24; 
Targ.  Yer.  ad  Inc. ;  Jo.scphus,  "Ant."  ii.  16.  g  3). 
like  the  tire  which  would  not  destroy  the  frogs  in 
the  oven  (xlx.  21;  Pes.  63b),  manifested  the  won- 
drous power  of  (Jod  (xvi.  lfl-llM.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  manna,  which  fell  like  hour  frost,  and  was 
flavored  to  suit  every  wish  and  taste,  did  not  melt  in 
the  lual  of  the  wilderness,  but  disappeared  under  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun  that  the  people  might  offer  their 
praise  only  in  the  mottling  (coiilp.  YomaT-m;  Targ. 
Yer.  to  Ex.  xvi  21  ;  Mek..  Wayasstr,  -I  led.  Weiss,  p. 
5Ha);  for  the  Ksseiie  prayer  at  sunrise  see  Joseph  us, 
"]{.  J."  ii.  H.  g  r>;  Iter.*  9b;  ami  eomp.  Essk.vks). 
The  Egyptian  plague  of  darkness,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  light  in  the  houses  of  the  children  of 
Israel  (Ex.  x.  21-2:1),  is  declared  to  have  been  a 
punishment  for  their  imprisonment  of  the  Israelites, 
the  future  bearers  of  the  light,  id  the  Law,  and  for 
their  pride  in  their  intellectuality,  besides  being  a 
token  of  their  future  doom  (xvii.  l-xviii.  4).  The 
last  plague,  the  death  of  the  first  born,  was  the 

punishment  for  the  Intended  murder 
Plagues  of  the  Israelitish  children  (xviii.  5). 
upon  This  same  night  of  watching  proved 
Egypt-      lo  Ik-  the  doom  of  the  Egyptians  and 

the  elect  ion  of  Israel,  so  that  on  the 
one  side  resounded  cries  of  lamentation,  and  on  the 
other  were  heard  songs  of  thanksgiving  (xviii.  ?~17>. 
The  almighty  "Word*'  carried  (he  sword  of  death 
throughout  Egypt,  and  by  this  same  power  Aaron, 
with  his  lobe,  his  breast  plat.  ,  and  his  diadem  decked 
with  divine  mysteries,  subdued  the  angel  of  death 
i  xviii.  20-2.1).  Finally,  the  destruct  ion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians iu  the  Bed  Sea  i-  described  as  a  renewal  of  the 
miracle  of  Creation  (xix.  1-6).  since  out  of  the  sea 
rose  a  green  field  (eomp.  Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex.  xv.  10). 
The  Egyptians  had  been  more  brutal  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  strangers  than  had  the  inhospitable 
Sodomites,  thus  accounting  for  the  severity  of  Gieir 
punishment  (xix.  13-22).  Here tbe Haggadalt  breaks 

<>IT  abruptly. 

It  is  evident  that  these  three  parts,  or  at  least  the 
fust  two  (i.-i.x..  x.-xix),  can  not  have  emanated 
from  the  same  author,  for  neither  the  style  nor  the 
views  can  be  ascribed  to  otic  and  the  same  person, 
This  lewis  to  the  supposition  that  the  original  Wis- 
dom nf  Solomon  and  the  Passover  Haggadah  frag- 
ment were  probably  joined  together  and  then  treated 

as  one  book.   Grill  %  ("Ccsih  "  41  lied  . 
Authorship  iii.  303-38.1,  fill-OBI)  finds  in  the  work 
and  Date,  allusions  to  the  apotheosis  of  Caligula 

(38-40  O.K.),  but  the  deification  of 
the  Ptolemies  goes  biu  k  to  Egyptian  custom.  Oh. 
ii.  and  iii.  refer  to  Jew  ish  converts,  not  to  Creeks  in 


Alexandria.  The  character  of  the  l>ook  as  regards 
the  creative  Wisdom,  Word,  and  Spirit  indicates  a 
Stage  prior  to  the  Phjlouic  system,  ami  the  Biblical 
story  shows  a  haggadic  form  still  fresh  ami  not  yet 
compressed  into  a  rigid  system,  as  in  Philo  (see  Sieg- 
fried, "Pldlo  von  Alexandria."  pp.  22-24,  Jena. 
1H7.J).  The  apostle  Paul  (see  Grnfc,  "Das  Verbal  t- 
uissder  I'aulinischen  Sehrilten  7.11  r  Sapieutia  Sain 
monis,  •'Freiburg-im  Breisgau,  18SI2;  eomp.  also  Sam. 
ok  Taiisi  s),  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews (1Kb.  i.  8.  iv.  12;  eomp.  Wisdom  vii.  22.  2*5), 
ami  others  have  drawn  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
This  places  the  date  of  the  book,  or  at  least  that  of 
the  tirst  part,  with  certainly  in  the  llrst  century  n.i 
A  Hebrew  translation  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
is  mentioned  by  Nahmanides  in  the  preface  to  his 
Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  A  Hebrew  version 
with  a  commentary  was  published  by  Hartwig  Wcs- 
scly  (Berlin.  17*0),  and  a  German  translation  with 
notes,  valuable  for  the  references  to  rabbinical 
literature,  was  made  by  M.  Gutmann  (Altona, 
1811). 

BiBMomurilY :  For  Iho  extensive  llterotur*-  see  SetiQrvr. 
Urach.  M  «xl..  III.  :tTT  :IK|.  I  II.'  chief  i-fllUim*,  Ik-hMlh  Hint 
I'lintutneit  In  rrtbtM'lie'o  Ai«H>})i\hi  (itirri,  are:  Itruixh. 
Lilxr  Sttjiit  iitut  Urtrre,  Fivlhurx-iui-Ureismiu,  Is.'*:  I>eaii»'. 
Hi«>k  nf  n'tmlmn, « ixfi>rii.  I*S1.  on  the  question  of  On-  miir- 
inul  lanjrunpe  sis-  Marirollouih,  11  <w  the  Bank  of  Wttfbtm 
Written  in  Htiirru  ?  in  ./.  /{.  A.  S.  IWH.  pp.  anw  w<;.;  an- 
swereil  l»v  Kn-iiilenchal.  H'lmt  Ix  th>  Oriymnt  IauwwuJ'  <>f 
tht  If  Mom  or  Nofomon?  in  J.  o.  H.  ill.  7:2-753. 

K. 

WISDOM  OF  GOD.    See  God. 

WISE,  AARON:  American  rabbi;  born  at 
Erlnu,  Hungarv.  May  2.  1844;  died  in  New  York 
March  30,  18SMS;  son  of  Chief  Babbl  Joseph  Hindi 
Wkiss.  He  was  edueate«l  in  the  Talmudic  schools 
of  Hungary,  including  the  seminary  at  Eisenstadt, 
where  he  studied  under  Dr.  Hildesheimer.  loiter 
he  attended  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Halle, 
receiving  his  doctorate  at  the  latter  institution.  I  le 
assisted  Bernard  Fischer  in  revising  the  Buxtorf 
lexicon,  and  was  for  sevend  years  a  director  of 
schools  in  his  native  town.  He  was  for  a  time  iden- 
tified with  the  ultra-Orthodox  party  in  Hungary, 
acting  as  secretary  to  the  organization  Shoinere 
ha  Datt,  and  editing  a  J uda-o-Gcrman  weekly  in 
its  support.  In  1874  Wise  emigrated  to  the  I'nited 
States,  anil  became  rabbi  of  Congregation  Beth  Elo 
him  in  Brooklyn;  two  years  later  lie  was  appointed 
rabbi  of  Temple  Itodeph  Shalom  in  New  York, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 

Wise  was  the  author  of  "Beth  Aharon."  a  relig- 
ions school  handbook ;  and  he  compiled  a  prayer- 
book  for  the  use  of  his  congregation.  He  was  for 
some  time  editor  of  the  "Jewish  Herald  "of  New- 
York,  and  of  the  "Boston  Hebrew  Observer":  anil 
he  contributed  to  the  year  books  of  the  Jewish  Min- 
isters' Association  of  America,  as  well  as  to  other 
periodical  publications.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  first 
vice  president  of  its  advisory  board  of  ministers. 
Wise  founded  the  Rodeph  Shalom  Sisterhood  of 
Personal  Service,  which  established  the  Aaron  Wise 
Industrial  School  in  his  memory. 

BiBLiAAiurRr:  American  Jevm.  Hit,  iw«.  pp.  4S2 -487; 
Marketi*.  Hthrrw*  in  Antei  101.  pp.  »ti  30B. 
a.  8.  S.  W. 
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WISE,  ISAAC  MAYER :  American  Reform 
rabbi,  editor,  tt ml  author;  Itom  at  Steingrub.  Bohe- 
mia, March  1819;  died  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  March 
26,  HH)l).  He  was  the  son  of  Leo  Wise,  a  school- 
teacher, ami  received  Ids  early  Hebrew  education 
from  his  father  and  grandfather,  Inter  Continuing  his 
Hebrew  and  secular  studies  in  Prague,  lie  received 
the  hattar.it  lioraali  from  tin-  Prague  bet  din,  com- 
posed of  Kuhliis  Kapoport,  Samuel  Frciuid,  and  K. 
I«.  Teweles.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  rabbi  at 
itadnitz.  Bohemia,  where  he  remained  for  about 
two  years,  emigrating  to  the  L'nited  States  in  1*411. 
He  arrived  in  New  York  on  July  23  of  the  same 
JTCar,  and  in  the  following  October  was  appointed 
rabbi  of  the  Congregation  Bet h  Kl  of  Albany.  Ncu 
York.  He  soon  began 
agitating  for  reforms  in 
the  service,  Htid  his  was 

the  iirst  Jewish  congrega- 
tion it)  the  l'nited  Slates 
to  introduce  family  pews 
in  the  synagogue.  Ser- 
mons in  the  vernacular, 
a  mixed  choir,  and  con- 
tinuation were  also  among 
the  innovations  introduced 
by  Wise,  who  even  went  so 
far  ns  to  count  women  in 
forming  a  minyun  or  re- 
ligious quorum. 

In  1850  some  unfortu- 
nate events  caused  a  split 
in  the  Albany  community, 
and  the  consequent  forma 
tiou  of  a  new  congrega- 
tion, the  Anshe  Eiueth,  by 
the  friends  and  support- 
ers of  the  rabbi.  Wise  re- 
mained with  this  congre- 
gation until  April,  |8>4. 
when  he  became  rubbi  of 
the  Bene  Yeshuriin  con 

gregation  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  officiated 
for  the  remaining  forty* 
six  years <if  his  life.  Wise 
was  active  in  so  many  di- 
rections, and  whs  so  great 
a  |'M wit  in  the  history 
of  Judaism  in  the  L'nited 

States,  that  it  is  necessary  to  treat  under  distinct 
headings  the  various  achievements  of  his  long  ami 
successful  career.  He  was  above  all  an  organizer, 
and  the  numerous  institutions  that  he  called  into 
being  attest  to  the  great  intlueuce  he  wielded  during 
his  lib-. 

In  1847,  at.  the  suggestion  of  Mux  MllentliaL,  who 
was  at  that  time  stationed  in  New  York,  a  1s  t  din 
was  formed,  which  was  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  an 
advisory  committee  to  the  congregations  of  the 
country,  without,  however,  exercising 
Prayer-     hierarchic  powers.    As  members  of 
Book.       this  bet  din.  Lilienthal  named  Wise 
and  two  others,  besides  himself.  At 
a  meeting  held  in  the  spring  of  11*47  Wise  submitted 
to  the  bet  din  the  manuscript  of  a  prnycr  book,  to 


\*aur  M»«er  Wlw 


ttc  entitled  the  "  Minting  America."  and  to  be  used 
by  all  the  congregations  of  the  country.  He 
had  noticed  that  nearly  every  prominent  rabbi  in 
Europe,  and.  later,  in  the  United  States,  issued  his 
own  prayer-book,  and  in  order  to  stem  this  individ- 
ualistic tide  be  advocated  the  adopt  inn  of  a  common 

prayer-book.  Nothing  definite  was  done  in  the  mat- 
ter, however,  until  the  Cleveland  Conference  of  IKV5, 
\v  hen  u  committee  consisting  of  Wise,  ltoihcnhcrg, 
and  Kabsch  was  appointed  to  edit  such  a  prayer- 
book.  This  book  appeared  under  the  title  "Minting 
America,  *  and  was  practically  Wise's  work;  it  was 
adopted  by  most  of  the  congregations  of  the  Western 
and  Southern  states.  So  pronounced  was  Wise's  de- 
sire for  union,  ihat  when  in  1894  the"  Union  Praycr- 

Book  "  was  published  by 
the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Ilabbis,  be  vol- 
untarily retired  the  "Min 
hag  America"  from  bis 
own  congregation. 

As  early  as  1848  Wise 
issued  a  call  to  the  "min- 
isters anil  other  Israelites  " 
<>f  the  l'nited  States, 
urging  them  to  form  a 
union  which  might  put  an 
end  to  the  prevaleut  re* 

ligious  nuarcby.  ilia  cull 

appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  "Occident,1'  and  wus 
ably  seconded  by  its  edi- 
tor, Isaac  Lecscr.  Wise 
suggested  that  a  meeting 
he  held  in  the  spring  of 
1819  at  Philadelphia,  to 
establish  n  union  of  the 
congregations  of  tin?  entire 
country.  This  meeting 
did  not  take  place;  but 
the  originator  of  the  idea 
never  ceased  advocating 
it.  especially  after  he  had 
established  his  own  news- 
paper, "The  Israelite" 
I.I uly.  ISThI).  in  the  col- 
umns of  which  be  indc- 
fatignbly  expounded  bis 
views  upon  the  subject. 
His  persistence  won  Us 
reward  when  in  1878,  twenty -live  years  after  he  hail 
first  broached  the  idea,  the  I'nion  ok  Amkucah  IIk- 
hrkw  CoKORKUATloNB  was  organized  at  Cincinnati. 

Earnest  as  be  was  in  proclaiming  the  necessity  for 
union  among  the  congregations,  he  was  equally  in- 
defatigable in  insisting  upon  the  pressing  need  of 
a  theological  seminary  for  the  training  of  rabbis  for 
American  pulpits.    In  his  "  Itcminis- 
Hebrew     eenccs"  he  gives  a  vivid  pictureof  the 
Union      incompetency  of  many  of  the  men 
College,     who  posed  as  spiritual  guides  of  the 
congregations  during  the  early  days 
of  his  residence  in  the  United  Suites.    He  had 
scarcely  arrived  in  Cincinnati  when,  with  his  char- 
acteristic energy,  be  set  to  work  to  establish  n  col- 
lege in  which  young  men  could  receive  a  Jewish 
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education.  He  enlisted  tlie  interest  and  support  of 
n  nuniberof  inHueritiitl  Jewsnf  Cincinnati  and  adja- 
cent towns,  and  in  1855  founded  the  Zion  Collegiate 
Association.  The  venture,  however,  proved  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  society  did  not  succeed  in  opening  a 
college.  Nothing  daunted,  Wise  entered  upon  a 
literary  campaign,  and  year  in  and  year  out  he  pre- 
sented the  subject  in  the  columns  of  "The  Israelite." 
Mis  indomitable  perseverance  was  crowned  with  sue- 
cess  when,  on  October  3.  1875.  the  Hkhkkw  Union 
GoMLMS  opened  its  doors  for  the  reception  of  stu- 
dents, four  of  whom  were  ordained  eight  years  later. 

The  first  outcome  of  Wise's  agitation  for  union 
among  the  Jews  was  the  Cleveland  Conference  held 
in  1853,  and  convened  at  his  initiative.  This  con- 
ference was  unfortunate,  for.  instead  of  uniting  the 
rabbis  of  all  parts  of  the  country  in  a 
Rabbinical  bond  of  fellowship,  it  gave  rise  to 
Con-  strained  relations  lM'twcen  Wise  and 
ferences.  his  followers  on  one  side,  and  promi- 
nent rabbis  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  on  the  other  side.  These  differences  were 
parti v  removed  during  the  rabbinical  conference  of 
Philadelphia  (1869),  which  Wise  attended.  The 
New  York  conference  of  1870,  and  the  Cincinnati 
conference  of  1871  were  efforts  in  the  same  direction  ; 
but  a  controversy  ensuing  from  the  latter  served 
only  to  widen  the  breach.  Yet  was  the  great 14  union- 
ist" not  discouraged.  Hi-  continued  agitating  for  a 
synod  which  was  to  be  the  central  body  of  authority 
for  American  Judaism.  In  1881  he  submitted  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Rabbinical  Literary  Association  a  re- 
port urging  the  formation  of  a  synod;  but  the  mat- 
ter never  passed  lieyond  the  sluge  of  discussion. 
However,  lie  lived  to  see  the  establishment  of  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  in  1889, 
which  was  the  third  enduring  offspring  of  his  tire- 
less energy  and  unfailing  perseverance.  During 
(be  last  eleven  years  of  his  life  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  conference  which  he  had  called  into  ex- 
istence (see  CoNKKiiKNCKs,  Rabbinical). 

Besides  the  arduous  labors  that  the  organization 
of  these  national  institutions  entailed,  Wise  was  act- 
ive in  many  Oilier  Ways.  In  1*57,  when  a  new  treaty 
was  to  be  concluded  between  the  United  Suites  and 
Switzerland,  he  visited  Washington  as  chairman  of 
a  delegation  to  protest  against  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  unless  Switzerland  should  cease  its  discrimina- 
tions against  American  Jews.  In  his  own  city,  be- 
sides ollieiating  as  rabbi  of  the  Rene  Yeshuruti  con 
gregation  and  as  president  of  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  he  edited  the  "American  Israelite"  and  the 
"  Deborah, "  served  as  an  examiner  of  teachers  ap- 
plying for  positions  in  public  schools,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati.  He  traveled  throughout  the  United 
States,  lecturing, dedicating  synagogues,  ami  enlist- 
ing the  interest  of  the  Jewish  communities  in  his 
plans  and  projects. 

Wise  was  the  author  of  the  following  works; 
"The  History  of  the  Isrnelitish  Nation  from  Abra- 
ham to  the  Present  Time,"  Albany,  1854;  "The 
Essence  of  Judaism."  Cincinnati.  1*01:  "The  Origin 
of  Christianity,  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,"  1868:  "Judaism,  lis  Doctrines  and 
Duties."  1*7'.}:  "The  Martyrdom  of  Jesus  of  Nazn 


reth :  u  Historico-Critical  Treatise  on  the  Lost  Chap- 
ter of  the  Gunnel."  1874;  "The  Cosmic  God."  1876; 
"  History  of  the  Hebrews"  Second  Commonwealth." 
1880;  "Judaism  and  Christianity.  Their  Agreements 
and  Disagreements."  1883:  "A  Defense  of  Judaism 

vs.  Proselytizing  Christianity,"  1H89; 
His  Works,  and  "  Pronaos  to  Holy  Writ."  1891. 

In  his  early  years  he  wrote  a  number 
of  novels,  which  appeared  first  as  serials  in  the 
"Israelite,"  and  later  in  book  form;  these  were: 
"The Convert,"  1854;  "The  Catastrophe  of  Eger." 
"The  Shoemaker's  Family,"  "Resignation  and 
Fidelity,  or  Life  and  Romance,"  and  "Romance, 
Philosophy,  and  Cabalah.  or  the  Conflagration  in 
Frankfort-on-lhe-Main."  1855;  " The  Last  Struggle 
of  the  Nation,"  1850;  "The Combat  of  the  People, 
or  Hllle]  nod  Herod,"  1858:  and  "The  First  of 
the  Maccabees."  He  wrote  also  a  number  of 
German  novels,  which  appeared  as  serials  in  the 
"  Deborah  " :  among  these  may  be  mentioned  :  "  Die 
Juden  von  Landshuth";  "  Dcr  Rothkopf,  odcr  des 
Schulmeisters  Tochter";  and  "  Barueh  und  Sein 
Meal."  In  addition  to  all  these  works  Wise  pub- 
lished in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  "Israelite" 
numerous  studies  on  various  subjects  of  Jewish 
interest.  He  even  wrote  a  couple  of  plays,  "  Der 
Maskirte  Liebhaber"  aud  "Das  GlOck  Reich  zu 
Sein." 

During  his  lifetime  Isaac  M.  Wise  was  regarded 
as  the  most  prominent  Jew  of  his  time  in  the  United 
States.  His  genius  for  organization  was  of  a  very- 
high  order:  and  he  was  masterful,  rich  in  resources, 
aud  possessed  of  an  inflexible  will.  More  than  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  it  may  bo  said  of  him 
that  he  left  the  Impress  of  his  personality  upon  the 
development  of  Judaism  in  the  United  Slates. 

BtBLMMHUMtt :  I.  M.  Wise.  Ilrminltrrnre*.  hUHL  frrun  the 
(rt-rninn  and  ed.  by  David  Philip**!.  Clnclni.aH.  IBnt :  ,sv. 
Urlr.t  IIVftOiflM  «f  t«uie  M.  »  with  a  bHwmphT  hv  llavld 
Phillpson  and  l/>ul»  limewinann,  th.  I«W;  Thr  .Ii«f1f.m  i«- 
rnflltt.  1S54-1WIU.  j«wwlm,  and  ibe  Jubilee  number.  June :«. 
1801. 

A.  D.  P. 

WI8E,  LEO  :  American  journalist  and  publisher; 
born  at  Albany  Oct.  28,  1849;  son  of  Isaac  Mayer 
Wisk.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Xavier  College  and 
Farmers  College,  Cincinnati;  College  Hill.  Ohio; 
Trinitv  College.  Hartford;  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  (A  ll..  Farmers  College.  1867:  L.R..  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  18B9).  In  1863  he  served  a  brief 
term  in  the  river  flotilla  of  the  United  States  navy, 
and  in  1872  was  one  of  the  original  prospectors  in  the 
diamond  fields  in  South  Africa,  whereat  Dutoit's  Pan 
he  opened  a  new  digging  which  was  at  first  called 
"  New  Rush "  and  afterward  became  the  famous 
" Colcsburg  Kopje."  now  in  the  Kiml>cricy  district. 

From  1875  to  1890  Wise  published  "  Die  Deborah," 
and  from  1**4  to  1*92  he  owned  the  "Jewish  An- 
nual." In  1885  he  established  the  "Chicago  Israel- 
ite "  at  Chicago,  and  is  still  its  publisher,  in  addition 
to  being  lite  managing  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
"American  Israelite"  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Wise 
has  also  published  most  of  the  books  written  by  his 
father, 

BtHUnc.iuriiY  :  .Imtriffin  Jt «M  Tear  Hook.  58H5  >lHft»  .1). 
a.  F.  T.  H. 
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WISE,  STEPHEN  SAMUEL:  American 
rabbi;  born  at  Budapest  March  17,  1862:  son  or 
Aaron  Wise.  He  studied  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  (1887-91),  Columbia  College  (IJ.A. 
1892),  and  Columbia  University  (Ph.D.  1901).  and 
later  pursued  rabbinical  studies  under  Gotthcil,  Ko- 
hnt.  Gcrsoni,  Joffe,  and  Margolis.  In  1898  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to  Habbi  Henry  8.  Jacobs  of  the 
Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurun,  New  York  city,  and 
later  in  the  same  year,  minister  to  the  same  congrc- 
gatioti.  In  1900  he  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  of 
the  Congregation  Beth  Israel,  Portland,  Ore. 

Wise  was  the  first  (honorary)  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Zionist*:  and  at  the  Second  Zion- 
ist Congress  (Basel.  1898)  he  was  a  delegate,  and  sec- 
retary for  the  English  language.  He  was  a  member 
ulsoof  the  International  Zionist  Executive  Committee 
in  1899.  In  1902  he  officiated  aa  first  vice-president 
of  the  Oregon  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection; and  in  1903  he  was  appointed  Commissioner 
of  Child  Labor  for  the  stale  of  Oregon.  He  is  the 
founder  of  the  People's  Forum  of  Portland.  Wise  is 
the  editor  of  the  Arabic  original  of  "The  Improve- 
ment of  the  Moral  Qualities,"  an  ethical  treatise  of 
the  eleventh  century  bv  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  (New 
York.  1902),  and  of  the*  -  Beth  Israel  Pulpit." 

A. 

WISMAR.    See  Mecklexbu RO. 

WIS8EN8CHATTLICHE  ZEITSCHRIFT 
FUB  JttDISCHE  THEOLOOIE.    See  Pekiod- 

HALS. 

WISSOTZKY.  KALONYM08  ZEEB 
"WOLF  :  Russian  philanthropist ;  born  in  Zhagory, 
government  of  Kovno,  July  8,  1824;  died  at  Mos- 
cow May  2i,  1904.  Wissotzky,  whose  father  was  a 
merchant  of  moderate  means,  received  the  usual 
Jewish  education.  He  married  at  eighteen,  and  six 
months  lalcrleft  for  the  yeshibah  at  Volozhin,  where 
lie  studied  for  a  short  period,  settling  afterward  in 
Yanishki.  At  about  this  time  the  government  organ 
Ized  a  Jewish  agricultural  colony  at  Dubno,  near 
Dvinsk.  and  Wissotzky  became  one  of  the  colonists. 
The  soil  proving  unproductive,  ho  was  obliged  to  re- 

  turn  to  Yanishki,  where  he 

y   '  engager!  in  business.  His 

^gM^    \       love  of  stud) 
/      WllSw       \    H"°n  n',n  Kovno. 

/        S§L„.  \   where  he  became  a  pupil  of 

■  ?f  *  Israel  I.ipkin.    At  the  end 

\  •-  'J   of  1854  lie  returned  to  Ya- 

V^^^Hr*^        J    nishki.  and  in  I8">8  went  to 
Moscow,  Where  he  engaged 
^^^♦^^         in  the  tea  trade;  this,  how- 
KnlormiMs  vvis*iizkv.      ever,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  alTaim  of  the  local  Jewish  community. 
He  organized  a  Sabbath-school  and  Sabbath  readings 
for  the  cantonists  of  the  district,  and  had  special  meals 
prepared  for  the  soldiers  during  Passover.    He  was 
instrumental  also  in  restoring  many  a  cantonist  to 
Judaism  and  to  his  long-lost  relatives.    Willi  his 
increasing  wealth  Wissotzky  devoted  constantly 
growing  amounts  of  money  to  charity.    He  contrib- 
uted 10,000  rubles  to  the  Alliance  Israelite  at  Paris, 
ou  condition  that  thissum  be  allowed  toaccumnlate 


at  compound  interest  for  100  years,  when  it  would 
amount  to  100  million  francs,  and  that  the  money 
be  then  used  for  national  purposes 
The        Subsequently  he  made  frequent  and 
Wissotzky  liberal  additions  to  this  fund,  which 
Fund.       now  amounts  to  about  half  a  million 
francs,    and   has   In-come  generally 
known  as  the  "  Wissotzky  Fund." 

Wissotzky  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  Zion- 
ism, and  oue  of  its  prime  movers  in  Russia.  When, 
in  the  eighties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  idea 
of  Jewish  colonization  in  Palestine  began  to  be  real 
ized,  Wissotzky  spent  much  time  and  money  in 
effecting  the  organization  of  the  Chovevei  Zion. 
He  journeyed  to  Palestine  as  a  delegate,  and  laid 
there  the  foundation  for  future  colonization.  His 
letters  from  Palestine,  together  with  other  material, 
were  published  in  book  form.  He  made  generous 
contributions  to  the  Palestinian  organizations,  and 
furnished  practically  all  the  money  necessary  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  the  Bet  ha-Scfcr 
school  in  Jaffa.  When  the  publication  of  a  Jewish 
encyclopedia  was  suggested  to  Wissotzky  by  A  hail 
ha- Am,  he  offend  to  give  20.000  rubles  toward  ibis 
purpose.  When  told  that  this  sum  would  lie  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  amount  required  for  the  colossal 
work,  he  decided  to  let  the  matter  rest;  he  refused, 
however,  to  take  back  his  contribution,  and  ordered 
the  money  to  be  transferred  to  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Culture  Among  the  Jews  of  Russia. 
At  the  instance  of  his  son-in-law,  Joseph  Zeitlin,  he 
gave  6.000  rubles  toward  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  magazine,  "  Ha-8hiloah."  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Ahad  hn-'Am. 

Aside  from  his  gifts  for  literary  enterprises  and  Pal- 
estinian affairs,  Wissotzky  expended  large  sums  of 
money  in  contributions  to  yeshibot  and  Talmud 
Torahs.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his 
son.  David  Wissotzky.  in  1898,  lie  presented  70,000 
rubles  for  the  establishment  in  the  city  of  Byelo- 
stok  of  a  Talmud  Torah  with  technical  classes;  this 
institution  was  opened  in  1904.  In  his  will  Wis- 
sotzky bequeathed  the  sum  of  one  million  rubles 
for  Jewish  national  purposes.  Without  specifying 
the  maunerin  which  this  money  was  to  be  expended, 
he  left  it  in  charge  of  Ahad  iia-'Am,  Rubs)  Jacob 
Maze  of  Moscow,  and  the  banker  Shmelkin. 

u,  r.  A.  Lb. 

WITCHCRAFT:  "Witchcraft"  and  "  sorcery  " 
are  the  terms  used  in  the  Bible  to  designate  the  prac- 
tise of  the  arts  of  divination,  which  were  tabooed  by 
orthodox  religious  sentiment.  As  this  orthodox  sen- 
timent was  not  a  constant  quantity,  practises  which 
at  one  time  were  regarded  as  innocent  at  another  were 
relegated  to  the  domain  of  sorcery  or  witchcraft. 
These  practises  were  varied,  and  are  denoted  by 
several  different  Hebrew  words. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  these  practises  was  that  of 
consulting  the  dead.  The  spirit  of  the  dead  was 
called  "ob,"  and  the  consultation  of  such  a  spirit 
was  accomplished  through  a  woman  who  was  called 
a  "mistress  of  an  ob"  ("lia'alat  ob").  The  earliest 
and  most  famous  instance  of  this  on  record  is  that 
of  King  Saul  on  the  night  liefore  the  fateful  battle 
of  Oilboa.  in  which  he  lost  his  life  (comp.  I  Sam 
xxviii.  3,  let  *•?.).    It  appears  from  the  nccount 
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that  this  method  of  gaining  information  was  under 
the  ban  even  at  that  early  date.    The  "mistress  of 

the  oh  "  whom  Saul  found  at  En-dor 
The  Ob     is  said  to  have  been  able  to  summon 
and  the    Samuel's  spirit  from  the  under  world 
Yidde'oni.  and  to  talk  with  it.    The  narrative 

represents  her  as  able  to  call  up  any 
"oh  "desired.  Wherever  "obot "  are  mentioned  there 
also  is  found  the  term  "yidde'oni"  (It.  V..  incor- 
rectly, "  wizard  ").  It  is,  apparently,  a  synonym  of 
"oh"  as  a  designation  of  a  departed  spirit  (comp. 
Lev.  xix.  81:  xx.  6.  27;  Deut.  xviii.  II;  I  Sam. 
xxviii.  3.  9;  II  Kings  xxi.  15,  xxiii.  24;  Isa.  viii.  19, 
xix.  3;  II  Chron  xxxiii.fi>.  -Ob"  designated  a 
subterranean  spirit,  but  perhaps  "yidde'oni"  was  a 
mure  general  term.  It  is  probable  that  the  wiz- 
ards who  consulted  the  dead  were  ventriloquists, 
for  Isaiah  (comp.  viii.  19)  describes  them  as  those 
that  "chirp  anil  .  .  .  mutter."  Probably  the  ven- 
triloquist impersonated  the  dead  as  speaking  in  n 
faint  voice  from  the  ground,  whence  this  description. 
Deut.  xviii.  11  adds  to  consulting  an  ob  or  a  yid- 
de'oni. "inquiring  of  the  dead,''  as  though  there 
were  still  another  menus  of  consulting  them.  If 
this  Ik?  so,  no  information  as  to  the  method  of  con- 
sultation has  been  preserved. 

Another  class  of  diviners  is  called  "me'onenim" 
(comp.  Judges  ix.  37;  II  Kings  xxi  0;  Isa.  ii.  6; 
Mie.  v.  12i.  This  class  uUso  was  very  ancient.  It 
appears  from  Judges  ix.  20  that  a  sarred  tree  at 
Shechem  was  named  from  it.  As  this  tree  is 
probably  identical  with  the  "oak  of  Moreh  "  (Gen. 
xii.  0,  it.  V.).  it  is  probable  that  the  method  of 
divination  alluded  to  was  also  employed  by  the 
fanaauitcs.  Isaiah  (ii.  0)  also  alludes  to  the  "nic'o- 
nenim  "  as  existing  among  the  Philistines.  It  is  e\  i- 
dent,  therefore,  that  this  method  of  divination  was 
common  to  Palestinian  heathendom.  W.  R.  Smith 
(in  "Journal  of  Philology."  xiv.  110. t  *«/  ),  who  is 
followed  by  Driver,  derives  the  word  from  Jjy  (comp. 
the  Arabic  "  ghattna  "  —  "  to  emit  a  hoarse,  nasal 
sound  ").  and  thinks  thnt  it  denoted  the  "tnurmurer" 
or  "hoarsely  humming  soothsayer";  he  remarks 
that  the  characteristic  utterances  of  an  Arabic 
soothsayer  are  a  monotonous  croon  called  "saj  " 
and  a  low  murmur,  "  /.am/amah,"  or  whisper,  "  was- 
wasah  " 

An  obscure  class  of  soothsayers  wan  culled  "me- 
kashshellm  "  (comp,  the  "nomen  abstraction  "  "ke- 
sha":  see  Deut.  xviii.  11;  II  Kings  ix  22;  Mie.  v. 

12;  Nab.  iii.  4).  W.  H.  Smith  (I.e. 
Drugs  and  p.  125)  argues  that  the  root  "kaslmf  " 

Charms,  means  "to  use  magical  appliances,  or 
drugs";  and  many  interpreters  follow 
him.  Those  who  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  ex- 
planation are  unable  to  suggest  an  alternative. 
This  interpretation  receives  some  support  from  the 
facts  that  the  Septungint  in  Nab.  iii.  4  gives 
Oa^Hinn,  nnd  that  the  belief  in  the  use  of  drugs  or 
herbs  is  very  old.  as  is  shown  by  the  mention  of 
mandrakes  in  Gen.  xxx.  14-19.  In  the  oldest  code 
capital  punishment  is  ordained  for  this  class  of 
sorcerers  (comp.  Ex.  xxii.  IN). 

A  further  branch  of  witchcraft  was  "labash,"  or 
charming  (comp.  Isa  iii.  8).  In  Jer.  viii.  17  and 
Eccl.  x.  11  the  word  is  used  of  snake-charming. 


Kindred  in  function  to  the  "lahash"  was  the 
"hober"  (comp.  Deut.  xviii.  11).  which  Ps.  lviii.  5 
makes  parallel  to  "lahash."  "  [Abash,"  curiously, 
does  not  appear  in  Deut.  xviii.  10-11,  a  passage 
which  Ewald  and  W.  It.  Smith  regard  as  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  forbidden  enchantments.  In  its  place 
there  is  "  nahnsh  "  ("  menahesh  ").  As  ^  nnd  J  arc 
both  liquids,  possibly  the  two  roots  are  connected. 
In  reality,  however,  "nahash  "  seems  to  have  had  a 
different  meaning.  Gen.  xliv.  5  says  that  Joseph 
divined  ("yciiahesh  ")  by  means  of  a  cup,  perhaps 
by  watc  hing  the  play  of  light  in  a  cup  of  liquid.  Ba- 
laam (Num.  xxiv.  1)  is  said  to  have  occupied  him- 
self w  ith  enchantments  ("  nehashim  ").  Since  Ba- 
laam observed  omens  on  the  hilltops,  his  oracles 
must  have  been  deduced  from  some  other  natural 
phenomena.  As  the  equivalent  term  in  Syriac, 
"  niUisha."  is  one  which  covers  portents  from  the 
flight  of  birds  as  well  as  other  natural  occurrences. 
"  labash  "  probably  refers,  as  W.  R.  Smith  concludes. 
In  divination  by  natural  omens  and  presages.  If  so, 
it  was  not  always  tabooed  by  the  best  men  in  Israel, 
for  David  once  received  an  omen  for  a  successful 
military  attack  from  the  sounds  in  the  tops  of  cer- 
tain trees  (II  Sam.  v.  24). 

Another  term  often  used  to  describe  sorcery  is 
"kesem"  (Num.  xxiii.  28;  Deut.  xviii.  10;  I  Sam. 
xv.  23:  II  Kings  xvii.  17;  Isa.  iii.  2;  Kzek.  xxi.  21). 
This  method  of  divination  is  elucidated  in  Ezek.  xxi.. 
It  V..  where  the  King  of  Babylon  is  represented  as 
standing  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  using 
divination  to  determine  whether  to  proceed  first 
against  Kabbah  of  Amnion  or  against  Jerusalem, 
"lie  shook  the  arrows  to  and  fro,  he  consulted  the 
teraphim,  he  looked  in  the  liver."  In  verse 22  (Ilebr.) 
it  is  declared  that  in  "his  right  hand  was  the  kesem 
for  Jerusalem."  It  would  nppear,  therefore,  that 
"kesem"  was  a  method  of  divination  by  arrows 
Arabian  analogy  here  throws  much  light" upon  the 
practise,  as  this  system  of  draw  ing  lots  by  means  of 
arrows,  ami  thus  obtaining  an  oracle,  was  practised 
by  the  Arabs,  and  the  details  are  quite  well  known 
(comp.  W.  It.  Smith  in  "Journal  of  Philology."  xiii. 
277  et  m-q.).  The  lots  were  drawn  with  headless  ar- 
rows in  the  presence  of  an  idol,  nnd  were  accom- 
panied by  a  saeritlce.  The  method  was  thoroughly 
analogous  to  that  which  Kzekicl  describes.  The 
"kesem  "  was  accordingly  a  method  of  casting  lots. 
Among  the  Arabs  judicial  sentences  were  obtained 
in  this  w  ay,  so  that  it  became  a  kind  of  ordeal.  Such, 
probably,  was  the  case  in  Israel,  for  Prov.  xvi.  10 
declares  that  "A  divine  sentence  f"  kesem  "]  is  in  the 
lips  of  the  king  His  mouth  shall  not  transgress  in 
judgment"  (It.  V.). 

Indeed,  all  through  the  earlier  period  of  Israel's 
history  important  mat  ters  were  decided  by  lot.  The 
land  was  assigned  to  the  tribes  by  lot  (Josh.  xiv.  2|; 
Saul  is  said  to  have-  been  chosen  king  by  lot  (I  Sam. 

x.  10);  Jonathan,  when  he  had  violated 

Ordeals     a  taboo,  was  detected  by  lot  (I  Sam. 
and  Lots.   xiv.  41  e(  *eq.);  in  fact,  some  form  of 
casting  lots  was  the  one  way  of  ob- 
taining a  divine  decision  (comp,  Prov.  xvi.  83). 
The  BPHOD  was  probably  an  instrument  for  casting 
lots. 

Ewald  and  W.  R.  Smith  have  Imth  observed  that 
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Dent,  xviii.  10-lt  contains  a  formal  list  of  all  the 
important  kinds  of  witchcraft  or  divination  known 
at  the  time  the  passage  wan  written.  These  various 
modes  of  obtaining  oracles  really  diverted  popular 
attention  from  spiritual  prophecy.  The  Deutcron- 
omist  Imnished  them  front  the  realm  of  legitimate 
practise  and  promised  in  lieu  of  them  a  perennial 
succession  of  prophets.  Among  these  various  kinds 
of  divination.  "  kesem  "  (by  sacred  lots  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  idol  i  held  a  foremost  place.  It  stands 
next  in  the  list  to  making  one's  son  or  daughter 
"  pass  through  the  tire."  This  was  a  part  of  Moloch- 
worship,  and  was  probably  a  means  of  obtaining  an 
oracle:  hence  it  was  class»-d  with  witchcraft. 

If  the  date  of  the  Deuleronomic  code  given  by 
modern  critics  is  accepted  (about  650  B.C  ),  the 
prominence  given  to  "keseni"  is  easily  understood. 
The  Prophets  were  raising  popular  practises  to 
n  higher  level;  and  arts  which  had  before  been  es- 
teemed innocent,  or  regarded  as  the  handmaids  of 
religion,  were  now  condemned  as  witchcraft.  It  is 
probable  that  other  forms  of  sorcery  in  the  list  had 
passed  through  a  similar  history.  Isaiah  ( viii.  10)  in- 
dicates that  in  the  eighth  century  n.c.  necromancy 
(consulting  the  dead  by  either  an  ob  or  a  yidde'oni) 
was  the  most  popular  competitor  of  prophecy  for 
popular  favor.  It  can  not  be  supposed,  as  Stade  and 
others  hold,  that  ancestor  worship  in  a  pronounced 
form  ever  existed  among  the  Semites  (comp,  Frey, 
"  Seclcnglaube  und  Seclenkult  im  Alien  Israel. " 
Leipsic,  1898.  ami  Oruneiscn.  "  Dcr  Ahnenkultus 
und  die  I'rreligion  Israels,"  Halle. 
Relation  to  UMlO):  yet,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 

Ancestor    how  easily  an  ancestor  or  a  departed 

Worship,  sheik  becomes  a  "wall"  among  the 
modem  Arabs,  it  is  not  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  necromancy  of  ancient  Israel  had  a 
semi  religious  origin.  The  movement  against  nec- 
romancy was  much  older  than  that  against  "ke- 
sem." for  it  began  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Saul 
(comp.  I  Sam.  xxviii.  8):  but  old  customs  are  per- 
sistent, and  "seeking  unto  the  dead"  was  still  a 
popular  practise  in  the  time  of  Isaiah. 

The  denunciations  of  Isaiah  and  the  Deuterono- 
mist  did  not.  however,  annihilate  witchcraft.  It 
still  existed  in  the  time  of  the  authorof  the  Kthiopic 
Book  of  Enoch,  although  it  was  then  in  bad  odor. 
This  writer  aserilies  all  kinds  of  sorcery  and  divina- 
tion to  the  angels,  who,  in  Gen.  vi.  2—1.  are  said  to 
have  come  down  to  earth  and  taken  human  wives 
'comp.  Ethiopic  Enoch,  vii.  1,  viii.  I,  Ix.  7,  and  xvf. 
:!j  In  this  writer's  view  sin  came  into  the  world 
through  these  angels,  anil  not  through  the  eating  of 
the  fruit  in  paradise  (viii.  1  rl  Mis  idea  of 

witchcraft  as  consisting  of  nefarious  knowledge  is 
expressed  in  ch.  xvi.  3.  where  he  says  that  the 
angels  had  Ik'cii  in  heaven,  and  so  knew  "illegiti- 
mate mysteries." 

The  Hook  of  Tobit  represents  even  the  pious  To- 
bias as  using  a  charm  against  evil  spirits  (vi  4-8, 
viii.  2.  xi.  11).  This  charm  consisted  of  the  smoke 
of  the  gall  of  a  fish. 

The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (Ix.  1)  regards  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Amorites  as  "spells  and  incantations," 
but  its  author  also  remembers  that  Israel  in  the 
days  of  the  Judges  was  polluted  by  similar  sins. 
XII  -:!.-. 


Any  foreign  religion  is  here  counted  as  witchcraft 
and  a  wicked  mystery.  This  is  analogous  to  the 
classification  as  sorcery,  in  Detit.  xviii  10-11.  of 
Moloch -worship,  which  is  attributed  to  the  Am- 
monites.   See  Maoic. 

Kim  uHiRAi-MV  :  W.  R.  Smith.  On  Iht  F»rm»  <>f  IMrinatu>n 
•  nut  >/«{/(<•  EnumrKilnl  In  />  nf.  rriit.  It)  II,  In  Journal 
<•<  fWMMOM,  XIU  27:i  2*7.  liv.  11:1  1>;  Driver,  ftrufemn- 
<iiiii/.  In  Inttrualinnal  Critical  t'ommtntaru,  I  MO.  pp.  223 
fl  -ii.:  i.ruro-lsen.  «rr  Ahne iikultu*  uiul  <iic  Vrrtllaion 
M'nW*.  pp.  l*J«f  «r<j.,  Halle.  I««t. 

k.  u  n.  G.  A.  B. 

WITEBSK.    Bee  Vitebsk. 

WITNESS.    Sec  KvtnKNCK. 

WITTELSH 0 FER.  LEOPOLD  :  Austrian 
physician;  born  at  Nagy-Kanizsa.  Hungary,  July 
14,  l*|8.  died  at  Vienna" Jan.  8,  188»;  educated  at 
tin-  f  diversity  of  Vienna  (M.D.  1841).  After  prac- 
tising medicine  for  ten  years  in  llaab,  Hungary,  he 
moved  to  Vienna  (1851)  and  l>ecamc  editor  of 
the  "  Wiener  Meilizinische  Woehensehrift,"  to  which 
periodical  he  contributed  many  essays.  He  was 
the  author  also  of  "Wiener  Heil-  und  llunmnitats- 
anstalten."  Vienna,  1856. 

BlBUOOKATBT:  Paget,  Bfop.  Ur.;  Hlrm-h.  Ufa*  lit*. 
s.  P.  T.  II. 

WITTMANN,  FRANZ:  Hungarian  electri- 
cian ami  physicist;  born  at  Hod-Me/.o  Vasarhcly 
Jan.  16,  1*60.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Budapest,  and  continued  his  studies  in  Vienna, 
Berlin.  Paris,  Frankfort  ou-the  Main.  Darmstadt, 
and  Hanover.  In  ls92  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  physics  at  the  polytechnic  in  Budapest;  and  Ave 
years  later  he  became  a  member  of  the  royal 
patent  bureau  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  exam- 
iners for  teachers  in  intermediate  schools 

Wittmann's  works,  which  have  made  him  the  lead 
ing  Hungarian  authority  on  eleetroteehnics,  include 
the  following:  "A/.  Induetiv  Tasr.il  asrol "  (on 
inductive  repulsion):  "  Periodikus  Aramok  Optikai 
Vi/.sgalata"  (optical  tests  of  periodical  currents); 
"  Budapest  Villamvihigitasiiml  "  (electric  lighting  of 
Budapest):  "A/.  Eros  Villamanirook  Technikiija" 
(technics  of  strong  electric  currents);  "A  Lejrdctll 
Batleriak  es  Indtiktoriumok  Aramanak  Vi/.sgiilata 
«'s  Ohjcktiv  Elilallitasa"  (objective  production  of 
currents  from  Lcyden  jars  and  Indnctara);  " Koo- 
densatorok  Arnmanak  Vi/.sgalata  cs  Objectiv  Eloal 
If ta*ft"  (teat  and  objective  production  of  currents 
from  condensers);  and  "Akuszlikai  Kiserletek " 
(acoustic  experiments).  In  addition  to  these  works, 
Wittmann  has  published  numerous  articles  on 
the  technical  uses  of  electricity  and  heat. 

s  L.  V. 

WOCHENBLATT    FUR    DIE  FAMIL1K 

See  PERIODICAL*. 

WODIANER,  PHILIP  :  Hungarian  communal 
worker;  flourished  in  S/eijedin  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  was  president  of  the  Jew 
Ish  community  there  from  l?i»8  to  1809,  and  pre 
sen led  the  congregation  with  the  site  for  its  first 
synagogue,  and  with  silver  holy  vessels  for  its  hebra 
kaddisha. 

His  son  Cosman  (b.  Veprovac  17ks;  d.  at  Oyfti- 
S/iget  Aug.  18. 188l)stndledTalmudics  under  Samuel 
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C.  Hrody  and  Lebusch  Harif  In  Szegedin,  under  R. 
Moses  Sofer  in  Mattcrsdorf,  and  under  R.  Moses Minz 
in  Alt-Ofen.  In  GyOr  Sziget,  where  he  settled  after 
his  marriage,  he  maintained  a  yeshibah  of  Ids  own, 
which  was  usually  frequented  by  forty  to  fifty 
pupil*;  and  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  Tai- 
mudist.  His  writiugs.  left  in  manuscript,  were 
published  by  his  son  Arnold  (Itorn  in  Raab  1817) 
uuder  the  editorship  of  Prof.  \V.  Barber.  They 
appeared  in  1890  In  two  volumes  entitled  "Scfcr 
Nahalat  Yehoshua',  Liber  Hemlitatis  Josuo\  Com- 
nietitationes  in  Pleros<iuc  Talmudi  Babylonii  Trac- 
tatus  Additis  Commentationibus  in  Pentateuchum," 
aud  consisted  of  Talmudic  novella?  and  of  explana- 
tions of  passages  in  the  Torah. 

Wrulinner's  son  Samuel,  who,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  kept  a  large  warehouse  in  Szegedin  for 
tobacco,  wool,  and  corn,  was  president  of  the  com- 
munity from  1812  to  1821.  Later  he  settled  in  Pesth, 
where  he  and  his  children  were  baptized.  His 
son  Albert  (born  at  Szegedin  Aug.  13.  1818;  died 
in  Budapest  July  17,  1898)  studied  technology  in 
Pesth  and  Vienna,  aud  was  in  1867  appointed  royal 
commissary  of  the  Hungarian  Northern  Railroad. 
In  1809  lie  received  the  Iron  Cross  of  the  second 
class,  and  in  1870  the  cross  of  the  papal  Order  of  St. 
George:  and  in  1886  he  was  elevated  to  the  Hun- 
garian nobility. 

BintiOGRAPHY:  Kulinyi-LAw.  A  Szcyedi  ZtUSuk  :  Sturm.  Or- 
*2ttOQUiMc*i  Almaiuich.  18STT. 

s.  L.  V. 

WOGUE,  JULES  :  French  author;  son  of 
Lazare  Wogue;  born  in  Paris  Dec.  4,  1863;  edu- 
cated at  the  Ecolc  Normale  Supericurc  in  his  native 
city  ("agrege  es  lettres,"  1885).  After  successive 
professorships  at  the  lyceums  of  Saint  Quentin  and 
Reims,  as  well  as  at  the  Lycee  Michelet  and  the  Col- 
lege Rollln  in  Paris,  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
the  Lycee  RufTon,  which  position  he  still  holds  (1905). 

Wogue  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "  Le 
Poete  Oresset  ■  (Paris,  1894);  "Conteset  Recits  des 
Dix-Septlemc  et  Dix-IIuitieme  Siecles  " ;  "LesPor- 
trails  de  La  Bruyere";  and  "Le  Theatre  Comique 
aux  Dix-Septieme  ct  Dix-Huiticmc  Siecles"  (Paris, 
1905).  He  has  published  also  editions  of  Racine's 
"Esther"  and  "Atbalie,"  with  historical  introduc- 
tions and  commentaries,  including  copious  Biblical 
notes.  He  is  a  contributor  to  the  "Revue  Bleue," 
the  "Grande  Revue,"  and  "Le  Temps." 

s.  J.  Ka. 

WOGUE,  LAZARE  ELIEZER:  French 
rabbi;  born  at  Fontainebleau,  Scine-et  Marne.  July 
22.  1817:  died  at  I'aris  April  14,  181)7;  educated  at 
the  Lycee  Charlemagne  at  Paris,  and  at  the  College 
Royal  and  the  Eeole  Central?  Rahbinique  at  Metz. 
Receiving  his  rabbinical  diploma  in  1843.  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  became  assistant  preacher  un- 
der Marchand  Ennery,  chief  rabbi  of  Paris.  Eight 
years  later  Salomon  Munk  and  Adolphe  Frannk 
established  a  chair  of  Jewish  theology  at  the  Ecolc 

Central?  Rabbinique  at  Metz,  to  which  Wogue  was 

appointed,  remaining  in  this  position  until  his  retire- 
ment, with  the  title  of  professor  emeritus,  in  1891. 
Upon  the  transfer  of  the  college  from  Metz  to  Paris 
(1859) as  the  Scminaire  Israelitc'de  France,  his  dink's 
were  extended  to  embrace  instruction  in  Hebrew  , 


grammar.  Biblical  exegesis,  and  German.  From 
1879  to  1895  he  was  the  director  and  editor-in  chief 
of  the  "  Univers  Israelite,"  being  at  the  same  time  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Metz,  ami  <>f 
the  Society  of  Archeology  and  History  of  the  Mo- 
selle. Ou  Jan.  11,  1885,  he  was  made  a  chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Wogue.  who  was  a  prolific  writer,  is  best  known 
for  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  nou-s 
which  include  the  chief  rabbinical  interpretations, 
and  for  his  history  of  Bible  exegesis.  His  works 
are  as  follows:  "Sermon  sur  la  Tolerance"  (Metz. 
1841);  "Le  Rabbinat  Francais  au  Dix-Neuvit-nic 
Slecle  "  ( Paris,  1848) ;  "  L  Avenir  dans  le  JudaYsmc  " 
(ib.  1844);  "Shomer  Emunim.  Le  Guide  du  Croyant 
Israelite"  (Metz,  1857;  2d  ed.,  with  a  preface  by 
Zadoc  Kahn,  Paris,  1808),  a  collection  of  prayers, 
hymns,  and  meditations  in  prose  and  verse ;  "  Le 
Pentateuque"  (Paris,  1860-69).  a  new  translation, 
with  Hebrew  text  and  notes,  and  a  version  of  the 
Haftarot ;  "  L' Anthropomorphismc  ct  les  Miracles  Sc- 
ion le  Judalsme  "  (ib.  1867) ;  a  translation  of  the  "  Kol 
#orc"  of  Elijah  Soloweyczyk  (2  parts,  ib.  1870-75), 
a  harmony  of  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Gospels ; 
a  translation  of  Schleideu's  "  Bedeutung  der  Juden 
far  Erhaltung  und  Wiederbelebuug  der  Wissen- 
schaften  irn  Mittelaltcr"  (ib.  1877);  a  revised  and  an- 
notated edition  of  the  "Sefer  Sekiyyot  ha-Hemdah" 
by  D.  Cahen  (Mayence,  1877) ;  a  translation  of  Ga- 
briel b.  Joshua's  **  Petah  Teshubuh."  which  appeared 
originally  at  Amsterdam  in  1651  (Paris.  1879):  a 
revised  edition  of  letters  A-C  of  Leon  Hollaender- 
ski's  "  Dlctionnairc  Universel  Francais-Hebrcu  "  (ib. 
1879);  "Histoirede  la  Bible  etdel'Exegese  Biblique 
Jusqti'a  Nos  Jours"  (ib.  1881);  a  translation  of  the 
first  two  volumes  of  Gratz's  "Geschichtc  der  Ju- 
den" (ib.  1882-84);  "Esquisse  d  une  Theologie 
Juive"  (ib.  1887):  and  "  La  Predication  Israelite  en 
France"  (ib.  1890).  In  addition  to  these  works, 
Wogue  translated  and  annotated  Lipmann  Sofer'* 
"Gan  Rawch."  and  revised  the  "Semaine  Israelite  " 
of  Baruch  Crehange.  the  "Sentier  d 'Israel"  and  the 
"Rituel  des  Prieres"of  Elcan  Durlacher  (10  vols  . 
with  Hebrew  text  and  French  translation),  and 
Ullmann's  "Catecbisme." 

Bibliographt:  Of«r  ha-Sifnit,  v.;  Ar?Mv<*  hra/lUt*  «o<1 
f'niiyrx  IrraHUe.  April,  1WJ7. 

s.  J.  Ea. 

WOHLLERNER.  JETTY:  Galician  Hebrew 
writer;  born  at  Lcmbcrgin  1818;  died  there  in  1891. 
When  a  little  girl  of  eight.  Jetty,  after  having 
passed  her  examination  in  primary  instruction,  was 
taken  by  her  father,  Michael  Kchlmann,  into  his 
office  as  an  accountant.  She  was  so  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  however,  that  she  always  attended 
the  Hebrew  lessons  given  her  brothers,  and  in  her 
spare  moments  she  used  to  read  the  Bible  hi  Hebrew. 
The  Hebrew  letters  of  the  Christian  Anna  Maria 
Schurmaun  stimulated  her  still  more,  and  she  in- 
duced her  father  to  engage  a  teacher  for  her.  The 
physician  Ooldschmied,  then  a  student  at  Lembcrg. 
was  entrusted  with  her  Hebrew  education.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  she  was  betrothed  to  L.  Rosancs  of 
Brodv,  and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  him 
which  was  styled  by  Rapoport  "the  echo  of  the 
,  Song  of  Songs."   Her  fiance  died,  however;  and  she 
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was  married  several  years  later  to  Samson  Wohl- 
lerner.  She  continued  to  write  her  Hebrew  letters 
notwithstanding;  and  the  greater  portion  of  hercor- 
respondence,  which  is  noteworthy  for  its  style  and 
purity  of  language,  was  published  in  "Kokebe  Yiz- 
hak  "  and  "Ha-Boker  Or,"  while  two  letters,  one  to 
Kavserling  and  one  to  Goldschmied,  are  found  in 
"Ozar  ha  Sifrul"  (i.  60-62). 

BlHLioftRAPtir :  KaytarUng.  Die  JddUchcn  tYnue ri.  pp.  300- 
ZfU.  tie*  Jua.  IS8I,  p.  538 ;  MVInt^-rc.  '/.i\i\iur\m 
Ammtnu.  wiinn,  1H01 ;  JewUh  Chronicle,  Nov. 


ail:  Alia.  Z< 
13,  1*91,  p.  9. 


s. 


M.  Sel. 


WOLF  (Hebr.  "zc'eb";  for  the  rendering  of 
"iyyini,"  Isa.  xiii.  22,  and  "tannim."  Lain.  iv.  3, 
see  Fox):  The  wolf  (Vani*  Input)  is  still  found  In 
Palestine,  where  the  animals  prowl  in  pairs  or  droves 
about  sheepfolds  at  night.  As  a  type  of  boldness, 
ferocity,  and  bloodthirstiness,  it  is  mentioned  in  Oen. 
xlix.  27;  Isa.  xi.  6,  Ixv.  25;  Jer.  v.  6;  Ezek.  xxii. 
27;  Hab.  i.  8;  and  Zeph.  ill.  8. 

According  to  the  Talmud,  the  wolf  OKT.  ton. 
and  Dlp^  (=  Greek  >'-<*))  resembles  in  external 
appearance  the  dog,  with  which  it  can  copulate  (Ber. 
9h:  Gen.  R  xxxi.  fi);  and  its  period  of  gestation  is 
three  years  (Bek.  Ha).  It  is  the  enemy  of  flocks, 
and  directs  its  attacks  especially  ugninst  the  he- 
goat  n  (B.  £.  15b;  Shab.  58b).  The  wound  caused 
by  the  wolf's  bite  is  oblong  and  ragged  (Zeb.  74b). 
Although  when  pressed  by  hunger  the  wolf  attacks 
even  man  (Ta'an.  19a).  it  can  be  tamed  (Sanh.  15b). 
For  a  comparison  of  the  otter  with  the  wolf  secSuk. 
56b  and  Gen.  R.  cxii.  3;  and  for  fables  of  which  the 
wolf  is  the  subject  see  Hash!  on  Sanh.  39a  and  105a. 

Xat.  Hint.  p.  152;  I^wrsotin.  Z.  T. 

I.  M.  C. 


HiBiiodRAPtir: 
p.  si. 
K.  0.  II. 


WOLF,  AARON  BENJAMIN.  Sec  Aakon 
b.  Bkxjamin  Woi.k. 

WOLF,  ABRAHAM  NATHAN:  German 
scholar;  born  at  Dessau  in  1751 ;  died  there  in  1784. 
On  account  of  his  liberal  views  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  Moses  Mendelssohn,  but  when  he  en- 
deavored to  harmonize  the  usual  Jewish  system  of 
training  with  modern  European  culture,  he  was 
persecuted  by  the  conservative  element  among  the 
Jewish  scholars,  and  even  his  friends  nicknamed 
him  "the  backslider. "  Wolf  was  the  author  of  the 
"  Pesher  Dabar"  (Berlin.  1777),  a  comprehensive 
commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  which  was  highly 
praised  by  Moses  Mendelssohn  on  account  of  the 
thorough  rabbinical  scholarship  w  hich  it  evidenced 
("Der  Sammler."  1785,  p.  43).  He  also  wrote 
"Grundznge  der  JlUlisehen  Religion"  {ib.  1782).  in 
which  he  expounded  the  teachings  of  Judaism  in 
simple  language  without  reducing  the  moral  and 
religious  contents  of  Jewish  law  to  arbitrary  articles 
«>r  faith.  The  latter  work  has  la-en  lost  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  Wolf  was  likewise  a  contributor  to 
"  Ha-Mcassef  "  and  to  the  first  three  volumes  of  the 
"Bikkureha-'Ittim." 

Bibi  iooraphv  :  P.  Pnlllppaon.  ftioor<wfii*ehr  Skizzrn.  pp. 
153-154.  U-l|«*\  1SB5 ;  D<-llU»-b,  7.nr<it*ch.  iter  Hehrflinchrn 
Pnrtir.  p.  1(17:  Alkj.  7a  it.  lie*  Jutt.  1KJT,  p.  UX;  SUinschnel- 
tter,  Cat.         col.  257M. 

8.  S.  O. 


WOLF,  ADOLFH  GRANT  :  American  jurist ; 
born  at  Washington.  D.  (.'.,  .Ian.  11,  1869;  educated 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  (A.B.  1890)  and  at  the 
George  Washington  (formerly  Columbian)  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  D.  C.  (LL.B.  1892;  LL.M.  1893). 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1898,  and  then  took 
a  postgraduate  course  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  (1895)  he  be- 
came financial  secretary  of  the  United  Hebrew- 
Charities  at  Washington ;  and  in  1902  he  was  ap- 
pointed associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Porto  Rico. 

BiHUOtiKAPHY :  American  JewUli  Year  floo*,  .'nM5  (1904-5). 
a.  F.  T.  II. 

WOLF.  EMMA:  American  authoress;  born 
June  15.  1865,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal..  to  which  city 
her  parents  had  migrated  from  France,  and  where 
she  received  ber  education.  In  addition  to  several 
short  stories,  which  appeared  in  various  American 
magazines,  she  is  the  author  of  the  following  novels: 
"Other  Things  Being  Equal."  San  Francisco.  1892; 
"  A  Prodigal  in  Love,"  ib.  1894;  "The  Joy  of  Life." 
ib.  1896:  and  "Heirs  of  Yesterday."  ib.  1900.  Her 
Jewish  novels  attracted  particular  attention. 
BinuooRAPHr:  American  J t with  Year  BooK  SfltK  (1904-5). 

A.  F.  T.  H. 

WOLF,  GEORGE  QAJUJIA:  South-African 
merchant,  and  mendter  of  the  Cape  Parliament; 
born  at  Great  Yarmouth  1838:  died  in  London 
March  18,  1899.  He  commenced  business  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  Manchester,  but  soon  emigrated  to  Mon- 
treal, where  he  became  a  general  merchant.  In  1860 
he  went  to  Kimberley,  where  he  opened  a  general 
store.  He  then  became  associated  with  the  leading 
men  of  the  diamond  fields,  and  in  1882  was  elected 
representative  for  Kimberley  in  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  presented  by  his  constituents  with 
a  gold  casket  containing  500  gidneas  and  accom- 
panied by  an  Illuminated  address.  Wolf  held  sev- 
eral other  public  offices  in  Kimberley  for  some  years, 
until  his  return  to  England. 

Bibliography  :  Jew.  Chron.  MarcH  24.  IS99. 
J.  G.  L. 

WOLF,  GERSON  :  Austrian  historian  and 
educator;  bom  at  Hollcschau.  Moravia,  Julv  16, 
1828:  died  in  Vienna  Oct.  29.  1892.  He  began  the 
study  of  Hebrew  ut  a  very  early  age,  and  later  re- 
ceived instruction  in  German  and  in  Latin  from  Dr. 
Egenter,  then  stationed  in  Holleschau  as  military 
surgeon.  Intending  to  pursue  a  rabbinical  career, 
he  went  in  1836  to  Pohrlitz,  ami  later  to  Nikolsburg. 
where  he  engaged  in  Talmudic  studies,  attending  at 
the  same  time  the  gymnasium.  Three  years  later 
(1839)  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  attended  the 
university,  his  studies  embracing  pedagogics,  phi- 
losophy, and  modern  languages.  In  1845  his  first 
article.  "  Dns  Lustspiel  des  Aristophanes  unci  das 
Lustspicl  Unserer  Zeit,"  appeared  in  Saphir's  "  Hu- 
morist." Three  years  later  lie  published  in  Frankl's 
"  Sonntagsblfltter  "  his  "  Dub  Sterben  eines  Kindcs," 
his  only  uttempt  in  the  field  of  fiction. 

Wolf  was  personally  engaged  in  the  political 
struggles  of  1848-49.  liis  "  Die  Demokratie  und  der 
Socialismus"  appearing  in  the  latter  year  On  uc- 
count  of  several  radical  articles  published  in  "  Die 
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Gesterreicbische  Zettung"and  in  "Die  Zrit,"  he  wus 
ordered  to  leave  Vienna;  but  owing  to  the  interven- 
tion of  influential  friends  the  order  was  revoked. 
He  thru  decided  to  abandon  journalism,  and  pres- 
ently accepted  a  positiou  in  a  school  for  Jewish 
girls.  In  1850 he  was  appointed  religious  instructor 
in  the  state  industrial  high  school  in  the  Lcnpold- 
stadt.  one  of  the  districts  of  Vienna,  which  position 
he  held  till  1X70.  In  1851.  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  mayor  of  Vienna  for  suggest  ions  as  to  school 
reforms,  he  published  his  "  L'eber  die  Yolksscliulcn 
in  Ocstcrreieh,"  in  which  he  advocated  the  elimina- 
tion of  religious  instruction  from  all  public  schools. 
Toxvard  the  end  of  1852,  on  account  of  a  seciet  de- 
nunciation, his  home  was  searched  by  the  authori- 
ties, and  Gni- 
EOt'l  "La  De- 
mocratic en 
France."  a  work 
which  had  Iteen 
placed  under  the 
ban,  was  found 
in  his  library. 
He  was  court- 
martialed,  held 
in  custody  for 
seventeen  days 
during  trial,  and 
finally  sentenced 
to  four  weeks' 
confinement  in  a 
fortress.  In  the 
same  year  he  re- 
ceived bisdegree 
of  Ph  D  ,  and 
two  years  laier 
was  appointed 
religious  in- 
structor to  the 
Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Vienna. 
Wolf  was  active 
in  various  puJ> 
lic  underta- 
kings. In  lSwUhc 
founded  a  li- 
brary for  the 
young;  and  in 
1861,  together 
with  Noah 
M  a  n  n  heim  er, 
Baron  Konigswarter,  and  Julius  von  fioldscbmidt.  he 
organized  a  society  for  theaidof  poor  Jewish  student  " 
in  Vienna.  This  society,  which  is  still  (1905)  in  ex- 
istence, has  assisted  more  than  2<>0  students  annually 
since  its  foundation.  Until  1x72  Wolf  officiated  as 
pastor  in  tbo  Jewish  inmates  of  the  houses  of  cor 
reelion  of  Vienna  and  Stein-on-the-Dnnube ;  and 
from  18S4  to  1892,  as  inspector  of  all  the  Jewish 
religious  schools  of  Vienna. 

Wolf  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Geschichte  Israels  fnr  die  Israelitisclie  Jngcnd " 
I  Vienna.  1H50),  introduced  as  a  text-book  in  various 
Jewish  scboolsof  the  United  States;  * Ferdinand  1 1, 
und  die  Jnden"  [ih.  1859:  2<l  al.,  Leipsic.  1800); 
"  Vom  Ersten  bis  zum  Zweiteu  Tempel.  Geschichte 


der  Israelitisehen  Cnltusgemeinde  in  Wien,  182<>-«0" 
(Vienna,  i860);  "Zur  Geschichte  der  Judeu  in 
Worms  unddes  Dcutschcn  Sladtewesens  "  (Bmlail, 
1862):  -Judentaufcu  in  Gestcrnich"  (Vienna,  1868); 
"Isnak  N<aih  Mauuhcimcr.  Fine  Biogrophische 
Skizzc"(i&.  1803);  "  Die  Juden  in  der  I,copoldstadt  " 
{if,.  180:1):  "Zur  Geschichte  der  J udischen  Aerztc  in 
Oesterrcieh"  (1804);  "Zur  Geschichte  Jlldischer 
TartufTe"  (pseudonymonsly ;  Leipsic.  1804);  "Das 
Hundertjflliriue  Jubilnum  der  Israelitisclien  Cnltus- 
gemeinde "  (Vienna.  1804);  "Zwei  Gcschichtcti  der 
Israelii ischeii  Cultusp'ineinde  in  Wien  "  (ilt.  1805) ; 
"Zur  Lage  der  Juden  in  Gali/.icn"  (1867);  -Jose  ph 
Wertheimer.  ein  lyelvcns-  und  Zeitbild"  (Vienna, 
1868);  "Die  Vertreibuug  der  Juden  aus  Boh  men  im 

Jab  re  1744.  und 
dcren  Kuckkchr 
im  Jahro  1748" 
(leipsic.  1869); 
"  Kurzgefusste 
Heli^ious-  und 
Sit  tenlehn"(  Vi- 
enna, 1870;  2d 
ed.,  ib.  1877), 
used  as  a  text- 
book in  Jewish 
scboolsof  North 
America;  '•Ge- 
schichte der  Ju- 
den in  Wien  von 
1156-1876"  (ib. 
1870);  "Joseph 
II."  (ib.  1878); 
"Die  jQdischen 
Fricdhfife  und 
die  Chevrnb  Ka- 
d  i  s  c  b a  h  in 
Wicn"<(7..  1879); 
"Die  Alien  Sta- 
tuten  der  Ju- 
iliselien  Gcmcin- 
den  in  Mflhreii, 
nebst  den  Dar- 
auf folgen den 
S  y  n  o  d  a  1  b  e  - 
schlusscn "  {ib. 
18M»):  "Dasl'n- 
terriehtswesen 
in  Ocstcrreieh 
I'nter  Kaiser  Jo- 
se ph  II."  {ib. 
1K8U);  "  Aus  der  Zeit  der  Kaiseriu  Maria  Theresia" 
{ib.  1XHS);  -  J osctina  "(■'&.  1890);  aud  "  Klclnc  Histo- 
rische  Schrirteu  "  (ib.  1892). 

RiKl.l<MOt*pllY  :  Wurzharh.  Ttltm.  Iat.;  AXlQrmtint  Drut- 
urht  /liiit/>'r»/<Mr- :  Millirrn*  Militmr  tkr  firuenunti.  s.v. 
for  w<itr»  utit<>i>i<iirni|iiiy  tee  Xutlttahhttt  dtr  ih*t»riMh- 
SlafMlnefrcti  Seel  Urn  >'<  tKJtutltxehitfl  tur  Urt/inlmnm  ''r« 
Atktfhmu*,  ed.bv  UinMimi  HUUTd'Klverl,  lST.'s  Nrnt,  -  i  ..ml  I. 
s.  N.  D. 

WOLF,  HIB8CH  W. :  German  physician; 
born  at  Lnhsens,  Pnsen,  17H8;  died  at  Hamburg 
April  14,  1X20;  studied  at  the  University  of  Giessen 
(M.D.  177!)i.  After  practising  for  some  time  in  XV 
tons,  be  removed  to  Hamburg,  where  from  1786  to 
l*ss  In'  acted  as  physician  at  the  poorhonsc.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "  Abhaud- 


Jnhnnn  Curtatnph  Wf>tf. 
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lung  Qber  dos  Spanische  Fliegen  pilaster,"  Altona. 
1785;  "  Vertheldigung  tii-r  Frtkhen  Hcerdigung  dcr 
Judcn,"  Hamburg,  178N;  "  Bcmcrkungcn  niicr  die 
Blattcrn,"  ib.  1  TU.'i ;  "Idem  liber  Lcbcnskrnft,  Debet 
Einigen  Krankcngeschiehtcnund  Bemerkungen,"  Al- 
tona, 1806;  "Praktische  Bemerkuugen  ncbst  Krank- 
hcitsgesehichteu,"  Hamburg,  1811;  "  I'eber  das  We- 
scn  des  Ficbers,  ncbst  eincm  Beitrng  zum  Thierischeu 
Magnctismus."  ib.  18115,  2d  ed.  1818. 

HiRi.iooRAPlir:  Hlrw  h.  Iii<v.  Lot. 
I.  F.  T.  H. 

WOLF,  TOIIANX  CHRI8TOPH:  Christian 
Hebraist  an<l  polyhistor;  born  at.  Wcrnigerodc  Feb. 
SI,  1«NH;  died  at  Hamburg  July  2.5,  1739.  He  stud- 
ied at  Wittenberg,  and  traveled  in  Hollundund  Eng- 
land in  the  interest  of  science,  coming  in  contact 
with  Vitringa,  Burenhuis.  Heland,  Bnsnagc.  and 
others.  He  especially  occupied  himself  with  the 
study  of  Oriental  languages  and  literature,  of  which 
he  became  professor  at  the  Hamburg  gymnasium  in 
1712.  At  this  timcthc  Oppenheimer  Collection  was 
housed  at  Hamburg,  and  Wolf  determined  todevote 
himself  to  a  description  of  Jewish  literature  based 
upon  this  collection.  His  researches  resulted  in 
"Hi Idiot heca  Hebma"  (4  vols.,  Hamburg.  I7I.V8S). 
the  first  volume  of  which  contains  a  list  of  Jewish 
authors,  while  the  second  deals  with  the  subject 
matter  under  the  headings  "Bible."  "Talmud," 
"Cabala."  etc.  The  knowledge  of  Christendom 
about  the  Talmud  was  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  derived  from  Wolfs  statements.  Vol.  iii.  is  a 
supplement  to  vol.  i. ;  Vol,  Iv,  to  vol.  ii.  Wolfs 
work  forms  the  basiB  of  Steinschneider's  catalogue 
of  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  hai  references  to  it 
on  nearly  every  page.  Besides  this  work  he  issued 
a  history  of  Hebrew  lexicons  (for  his  doctor's  disser- 
tation ;  Wittenberg,  1705),  and  "  Notitia  Kanrorum  " 
(Hamburg,  1721). 

Bibliography  :   SU'lrotrtincWieT.    IlUilUmrafihtfrhtu  HatuU 
hurh,  1KW.  pp.  xvlll.  rf  »•<;.:  I.l.-m.  rnt.  eo|.  STSi; 

ram.  Mbl.  Jud.  HI.  KW;  Mcrilini«  k  ami  StroiiR.  CVc. 
T.  J. 

WOLF  BEN  JOSEPH  OF  DESSAU :  Ger- 
man scholar  and  author;  born  at  Dessau  in  1762; 
died  there  March  16.  1826.  Left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age.  he  was  educated  by  bis  father-in-law,  IUb 
Oumpel;  and  in  1775  he  lived  with  his  uncle,  Jacob 
Benscher,  at  Berlin,  where  he  attended  the  com- 
munal school.  He  officiated  as  a  teacher  in  Frcicn- 
wnlde  ori-tbe-Oder  from  1780  to  1782.  was  in  Wriezcn 
from  17H2  to  1789,  and  lived  in  Sandcrslchcn  from 
178!)  to  1796,  when  he  settled  in  Dessau,  having 
been  appointed  tutor  in  the  Herzog  Franz  Schule. 
At  the  same  time  lie  discharged  the  duties  of  secre- 
tary to  the  Jewish  community  of  Dessau,  and  nlso 
officiated  as  preacher.  Wolf  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works;  "Minhah  Tehornh  "  (2  vols..  Des- 
sau, 180")),  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Minor  Prophets, 
with  a  German  translation,  and  a  Hebrew  prefnee  en- 
titled "Solet  la-Minhah";  "Daniel"  (/ft.  lsos),  with 
the  original  text,  a  Hebrew  commentary,  ami  a  Ger- 
man translation;  a  collect  ion  of  sermons  delivered  in 
the  synagogue,  with  a  Hebrew  translation  {ib.  1812); 
"Shir"  {/ft.  1X12),  a  eulogy  on  the  Hook  of  Esther, 
to  which  it  was  appended;  a  collection  of  sermons 
(ib.  1818):  "Charaktcr  des  Judentums"  (Leipsic, 


1817),  an  apology  written  in  collaboration  with  Gott- 
hold  Solomon;  and  "  Yesode  ha-l.immud"  (Dessau. 
1819),  an  elementary  text  hook  of  Hebrew,  with  a 
glossary.  He  was  also  a  collaborator  on  the  ninth 
and  tenth  volumes  of  "Ha  Meassef." 

Htnr.iiH.it  inn  :  P.  Phlllppw>n.  Utuf/rviphtw/i*  Sklzirn,  part  II.. 
l>'!|nl<\  1h»V>;  Ht'tijarob.  Oftir  hii-Sffarim.  p.  SW;  Zimz,  in 
the  Introduction  to  Anher'ii  Kntfllsli  translation  of  Ilenjiimln 
of  Tii.lelu.  p.  ait.  tendon,  IH4II;  Bunrli.  In  Jahrtmih  Itlr 
ltrtirlitrt,.  si.  Ki;  Zunz.  U.  »'.  p.  Ml:  I*lllxwh.  Xur  (irmh. 

i.  IirT-llIK;  steliiwrmelckT.  Cat. 


lU  r  llrhritiivlirn  I'arnit. 
«.«fl.  euls.  ~ 
E.  C. 


S.  (). 


WOLF,  LUCIEN  :  English  journalist  and 
Anglo-Jewish  historian;  horn  in  London  Jan.  20, 
1M57.  He  began  his  journalistic  career  at  a  very 
early  age  on  "The  Jewish  World,"  which  he  joined 
in  1874,  and  was  principal  leader-writer  for  that 
journal  until  1KII8.  He  was  assistant  editor  of  the 
daily  "  Public  Leader"  in  his  twentieth  year,  and 
after  oilier  journalistic  experience  became  foreign 
subeditor  ami  leader-writer  of  the  "  Daily  Graphic  " 
in  1890,  a  position  which  he  still  (IMS)  holds.  He 
is  a  fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  and  has 
held  honorary  positions  in  connection  with  It.  For 
four  years  (1898-97)  he  was  London  correspondent 
of  "  I/C  Journal  "  of  Paris.  Wolf  is  one  of  the  liest- 
hiformcd  English  writers  on  foreign  politics,  and  for 
many  years  his  articles  signed  "  Diplomaticus  "  on 
that  subject  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Heview  "  were  one 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  magazine.  In 
IMS  some  communications  by  him  to  the  London 
"Times"  on  Hussian  finance  attracted  international 
comment,  anil  evoked  the  unique  compliment  of  a 
disclaimer  by  the  Itiissian  Minister  of  Finance. 

Wolf  has  shown  a  strong  interest  in  Anglo-Jewish 
history.  He  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
Anglo-Jewish  Historical  Exhibition,  compiling  the 
official  catalogue  and  the  "  Hibliotheca  Anglo-Jmla- 
ica,"a  bibliography  of  Anglo-Jewish  history,  both 
in  collaboration  with  Joseph  Jacobs.  He  suggested 
the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England,  and  be- 
came its  first  president,  in  addition  to  editing  for  it 
the  volume  devoted  to  "  Manassch  ben  Israel's  Mis- 
sion to  Oliver  Cromwell"  (London,  1801).  He  has 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  Anglo  Jewish  pedi- 
grees, of  which  he  has  made  large  collections,  and 
wrote  "Sir  Moses  Montefiore,"  a  centennial  biogra- 
phy (lHHo).  He  also  contributed  important  articles 
on  "  Anti-Semitism  "  and  "Zionism"  to  the  "Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,"  and  on  the  latter  Subject  wrote 
adversely  in  controversy  with  Israel  Zangwill.  with 
whom,  however,  he  joined  forces  in  1905  for  the 
Jewish  Territorial  Organization.  J. 

WOLF,  MAX:  Austrian  composer:  born  at 
Weisskirchen,  Moravia,  Feb..  1840;  died  in  Vienna 
March  23,  18N6.  His  father,  a  wealthy  business  man, 
desired  him  to  pursue  a  commercial  career,  hut  Max 
early  evinced  a  marked  inclination  fir  music.  He 
began  studying  composition  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
later  continuing  his  studies  under  A  B.  Marx  in 
Berlin  and  Otto  Dessof  in  Vienna.  It  is  told  that 
General  von  Moltke.  having  heard  one  of  Wolfs  pro- 
ductions played  at  a  concert  In  Berlin,  requested  the 
artist  to  compose  a  military  march,  "that  a  bit  o'  tire 
may  get  Into  the  boys." 

In  his  earlier  compositions  Woll  somewhat  imi- 
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tnted  I  be  style  of  Offenbach:  but  later  he  acquired 
tnora  originality  and  inventive  talcut.  Amoug  his 
works  may  be  mentioned  -  "Die  Schule  der  Liebe'' 
(I80H),  a  one-act  operetta,  which  passed  through 
thirty  four cousecutive  performances  in  Berlin  under 
the  title  "  Die  Blaue  Dune " i  "  Im  Namcn  des  Kfl- 
nigs,"  an  operetta,  performed  in  Merlin  nnd  on  vari- 
ous other  German  stages;  "  Die  Ponmidaimv'  staged 
at  Gratz  ami  in  Vienna ;  M  Die  Pilgcr  "  (Vienna.  1872), 
a  three-net  opera;  "Ccsarinc";  and  "Hafaela." 

BihlioukaMIY:  St-rilmtr'n  Cgrtopttila  of  Mimic  and  yfnni- 
rtaai*;  tturzliurh.  Ili>v.  L<'.;  AU\itin*lnt  /sitting.  Itv«,  p. 
IJici:  Jftm  t"rth-  Prate,  InsU,  No.  7780. 
s.  H.  D. 

wolf.  SIMON  :  American  jurist,  publicist, 
ami  philanthropist;  born  nt  Illn/weiler,  ISavaria. 
Oct.  28.  1886;  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 

18-18  and  settled  as  a 
merchant  at  Ulriehs- 
villc.  Ohio.  He  stud- 
ied law  at  the  Ohio 
IjIW  College,  Cleve- 
land, and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio, 
in  1861.  He  practised 
law  at  New  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  same 
state,  for  a  year,  nnd 
then  moved  to  Wash- 
in  g  ton.  where  lie 
opened  an  office. 
From  1*09  to  1H78  he 
was  recorder  of  the 
District  of  Columbia, 
.simon  Wulf.  President  Hayes  ap- 

pointed htm  one  of 
the  civil  judges  at  Washington,  but  he  resigned  in 
1HN|  to  accept  the  appointment  of  consul-general  of 
the  United  States  to  Egypt,  from  which  office  he  re- 
tired the  following  year.  He  was  appointed  and  re- 
appointed member  of  the  Hoard  of  Charities  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  at  present  practises  law 
In  Washington. 

Wolf  has  lieen  for  many  years  chairman  nf  the 
Board  of  Delegates  of  Civil  and  Religious  Bights, 
and  in  !  hut  capacity  has  had  many  0«  asiotig  For  sub- 
mitting to  the  federal  government  grave  questions 
of  Jewish  interest.  He  has  been  very  active  in  the 
Independent  Order  B'nal  ll'rlth.  nf  which  he  wu 
president  from  1903  to  190$,  lie  was  the  founder 
and  president  of  the  Hebrew  Orphans'  Home  ut 
Atlanta,  Oft.,  and  is  president  of  the  15. ..ml  of  Chil- 
dren's Guardians,  Washington. 

He  is  a  prominent  freemason,  an  able  lecturer,  nnd 
a  recognized  orator  who  bus  devoted  much  time  io 
philanthropic  work  among  all  classes, 

Wolf  is  the  author  of  "The  American  Jew  ns  Pa- 
triot. Soldier,  and  Citizen"  i Philadelphia.  1*98)  ami 
of  biographies  of  M.  51,  Noah  and  Coin.  I".  P.  Levy, 

niHi.tiKiHAKMY :  Amrrlfi.  i  Jttcith  Yritr  Bnuk,  tflttV,  [.  SOS. 
j.  F.  T.  II. 

WOLFENBUTTEL  :  German  city  particularly 
noted  for  its  Samaon-Schule,  a  school,  originally 
at  Brunswick,  rounded  by  Herz  Samson,  o:i  a  legacy 


by  his  father.  On  June  4,  1786,  Philip,  tin  brother 
of  Her/,  opened  e.  Talmud  school  at  Wolfenbuttcl 
for  boys.  The  funds  of  these  schools  were  increased 
by  subsequent  gifts  of  the  founders  ami  their  de- 
scendants. In  1805  the  two  foundations  were  com- 
bined as  the  "Samson  Free  School,"'  and  were  trans- 
formed into  a  German  seminary  and  school  in  charge 
of  four  teachers.  Instruction  was  given  in  German, 
French,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  ami  callig- 
raphy, nnd  the  school  consisted  of  one  class  with 
eight  free  scholars.  In  1813  the  Brunswick  school 
was  incorporated  with  the  free  school,  and  the  funds 
were  combined,  with  the  condition  tint  five  addi- 
tional free  scholars  should  be  admit  ted.  As  paying 
boarding  pupils  had  also  been  received  at  the  re- 
quest of  many  parents,  a  second  class  was  organized. 
Instruction  in  the  Talmud  was  subsequently  discon- 
tinued. In  IMS  the  institution  was  changed  to  a 
grammar-school  with  three  classes,  nud  was  named 
" Sainson-Schule."  After  1H71  it  was  gradually  en- 
larged to  n  high  school,  and  by  1903  it  had  gained 
the  status  of  a  real-school  with  six  classes.  H  was 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  dilcal 
school-board  of  Brunswick,  ami  was  empowered  to 
give  certificates  for  one  year's  military  service. 
Since  1881  Christian  boys  have  been  admitted  as  pu- 
pils anil  receive  special  religious  instruction.  In 
1903  the  faculty  included  the  director.  Ludwjg 
Taehau,  five  teachers  witli  university  training,  and 
three  elementary  teachers,  one  of  whom  also  nets 
as  resident  teacher.  The  trustees  are  Counselor  of 
Justice  Magnus  of  Brunswick,  Oustav  Cohen  of 
Hanover,  nnd  L.  Samson  of  Wolfenbfittel.  Among 
the  former  pupils  of  the  institution  may  Im-  men- 
tioned M.  I.  Jost.  Leopold  Zunz.  and  Samuel  Meyer 
Ehrenberg  (1807-16),  who  was  later  its  director. 
Although  the  institution  was  frequently  enlarged, 
in  18115-96  a  new  and  larger  building  with  all  mod- 
ern improvements  was  erected  to  accommodate  the 
constantly  increasing  attendance.  In  1903  there 
were  148  iHJiirdcrs  and  11  day  pupils.  There  are 
twenty-live  full  anil  between  eighteen  and  twenty 
partial  scholarships,  in  addition  to  numerous  foun- 
dations for  the  assistance  of  pupils,  even  after  they 
have  left  the  institution. 
8.  L.  K. 

WOLFENSTEIN,  MARTHA:  American  au- 
thoress; born  at  Insterburg.  Prussia,  Aug.  5.  1869. 
During  her  infancy  her  parents  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  settling  in  Cleveland, Ohio,  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  which  city  she  received  her  education. 

Martha  Wolfenstcin  has  contributed  short  stories 
to  nearly  all  the  leading  Jewish  journals,  and  to  vari- 
ous other  magazines.  Among  her  writings  may  be 
mentioned:  "A  Priest  from  the  Ghetto"  and  "A 
Sinner  in  Israel  "(in"  Lippincott's  Magazine  ");  and 

*  The  Renegade  w  (in  the  " Outlook *).  In  1001  the 

Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America  published  a 
book  from  her  pen  entitled  "Idyls  of  the  Gass" 
(Herman  transl.  in  "  Die  Zeit  "  of  Vienna). 

UiDLiocRAi'iir  :  Amtrirtin  Jcuinh  IV<ir  Brtrrfr,  Ittfi. 
a.  F.  T.  II. 

WOLFF:  American  family  which  derives  its 
origin  from  the  Rubles  family  of  Surinam.  Dutch 
Guiana.    The  following  is  the  family  tree: 
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Wolf,  Simon 
Wolff,  Abraham 


Hiibit  %  de  Knnaeea 

Lari 

I   


Jacob  Jlublt*  Lew 
-  KaiheMe  la  Motla 


Samuel  Ruble*  U-vt 
=  lYiiinu  do  Ui  M i ilia 


Hattir 


Puvld 


— i 

Miriam 

UT«1)  Annni  (uupe  von  Honlif 

Itaehel  Capprf 
Hi.  ITSHi 


Julian 


married  lsu 


ltebeira 
=  (ITVtl)  M"M-  lien  Wolff 

I 

A»nm  Wulff 

ib.  ITtti:  d.  IKT2) 


J 


Jamb  \V.    M.wn  W. 

=  Jcnenlilne 
Levy 


I 

Miriam 
=  Jamb 

da  Costa 

(lame) 


Jri 


el  W.  Elian  W. 
Miriam  rapne 


I  I 
Alexander  Julius 
l*yy       w.  w. 


IfcivldW.        Itaehel  Aaron  W.  I'liarlm  (i.  W.  Autrusta 

=  Henry  A.  Tobias  ih.  IMJll  =  Fanny  Levy 

|  =  (ISCTi  Agues  Hendricks 

~i  ^ 

Ethel 


JullUS  It.  W. 

=  France*  Nutlmn 


I  I 

Florence 
II,  M  'li- 
lt,     tcflore  Srhlost 
Kevser  Osaue) 

J. 


Ilfli  May 


r        I  I 

Milan         Agnes  Alma 
L.  .Napoleon  id.  IHHi   (.1.  I*T«., 
Lurj 
(June) 


Emily 


I 


John  B.    Arthur    Frances  Fanny  Josephine  others 
W.         W.  -  Mynm  -  Miwcs 

Schafer  Stern 
<  Issue)      <  issue) 

L   X  I.E. 


Wolff  Pkihoiikk. 


WOLFF,  AARON  :  Danish  merchant :  tx>rn  in 
tlx*  Island  (it  Suint  Christopher  on  Aug.  0,  1795;  died 
in  I/ondnn,  England,  Jan.  12,  1872.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Daniel  Roblet  de  Fonseea.  Soon  after 
lHUhe  removed  to  (he  Island  of  St.  Thomas.  Danish 
West  Indies,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  olHce  of 
"Stadthovidsmand  "(mayor),  whieli  ranketthim  next 
to  the  governor  of  the  island.  He  received  from  the 
King  of  Denmark  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  Dan- 
nebrog;  and  he  was  h  member  of  the  Koyal  Council; 
president  of  the  Bank  of  St.  Thomas,  whirli  he  man 
aged  for  thirty-two  years:  chairman  of  the  Marine 
Slip;  president  of  the  St.  Thomas  Marine  Insurance 
Company;  and  for  many  years  president  of  the  syn- 
agogue. Wolff  anticipated  the  action  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  by  emancipating  all  his  slaves  previous  to 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  1K43. 

J  L.  N.  Ee. 

WOLFF,  ABRAHAM  ALEXANDER :  Ger- 
man rabbi;  born  at  Darmstadt  April  2D,  1801;  died 
at  Copenhagen  Dec.  3,  1891.  His  first  teacher  was 
his  father,  Alexander  Wolff,  a  merchant,  who  was 
well  versed  in  the  Talmud  and  who  destined  his  son 
for  a  rabbinical  career.  At  the  age  of  six  the  boy 
astonished  the  scholars  of  Darmstadt  by  bis  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew.  He  continued  his  studies  under 
Itabbi  C.  Meklenburg,  and  at  the  same  time  attended 
the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city.  In  1*17  be  went 
to  Mayence,  where  he  studied  under  Herz  Seheyer 
and  Michael  Creizenach.  the  latter  teaching  him 
mathematics.    He  then  pursued  his  education  under 


Abraham  Bing  in  Wurzburg,  and  entered  the  uni- 
versity there.  Three  years  after  bis  graduation  at 
Giessen  (Ph.D.  1821).  he  was  ordained  rabbi,  and  in 
1826  was  appointed  "  Landesrabbiner"  of  the  prov- 
ince  of  Oberhessen  with  a  residence  at  Giessen.  Id 
1828  he  received  a  call  from  the  community  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  and  he  assumed  office  as  chief  rabbi  of  Den- 
mark on  May  16,  1829. 

The  synagogue  of  Copenhagen  had  been  burned 
in  1795  and  was  still  in  ruins,  so  that  the  Jewish  com- 
munity—both Scphnrdim  ami  Ashkenazim—  was 
split  into  Several  congregations.  Wolff,  by  his  great 
energy,  induced  the  Jews  to  build  a  new  synagogue, 
which  was  dedicated  on  April  12,  18J13:  and  in  the 
same  year  Wolff  published  in  Danish  the  agenda  for 
the  synagogal  liturgy.  He  is  credited  also  witli  im- 
proving the  relations  between  I  he  Jews  and  the  Chris- 
tians of  Denmark.  In  recognition  of  his  services  in 
the  organization  of  the  Koyal  Library  of  Copenhagen 
he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Dannebrog 
(Oct.  6,  1854),  and  was  also  awarded  the  title  of 
professor. 

Wolff  was  the  father  of  Danish  homilctics;  and 
during  his  long  rabbinical  career  of  sixty-five  years 
he  delivered  about  5,000  sermons,  of  which  over  forty 
in  German  and  about  300  in  Danish  have  been  pub- 
lished. His  works  are  as  follows:  "Der  Prophet 
llabakknk"  (Darmstadt.  1822),  the  Book  of  Habak- 
l>uk  with  literal  and  metrical  German  translations. a 
critical  commentary,  and  an  introduction  on  proph- 
ecy: "Tomt  Yisracl"  (German  title.  "  Lehrbuch  der 
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Israelitischcn  Religion  "  ;  Mayence,  1825).  a  text-book 
for  instruction  in  Judaism  in  schools  (mi  abridged 
Danish  edition  was  published  by  Haul  Martin  Midler 
in"Bibliotheca  Theological."  xvii.  87-81,  and  the  en- 
tire work  was  translated  into  Swedish  by  M.  lieu 
rikes,  Stockholm,  1844);  "  Einige  Wortc  an  das 
Publicum  fiber  Mein  Israelitischcs  Heligionsbuch  " 
(ib.  1826);  "Abhundlung  liber  deu  EM" (fa  Weiss. 
"Archiv  fur  Kirehenreclit."  1830);  "  Drei  York- 
siingen  als  Einleitung  zu  Yortrflgen  Dherdas  Judcn 
thum"  (Copenhagen,  18tt8);  "  Agendo  for  del  Mosa- 
iskc  Trossamfuuds  Synagoge"  (Leipsic.  1839); 
"Ateret  Shalom  wc-Emct"  (first  published  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Auiam  ben  Schmida  "  in  "  Orient, 
Lit."  ii..  No*.  23-26,  and  then,  in  enlarged  form,  asa 
book.  Leipsic.  1857),  a  compilation  of  the  opinions 
of  ancient  rabbis  with  regard  to  the  piyyutim  ;  "Te- 
fillat  Yisrael,"  the  prayers  with  a  Danish  translation 
(i'A.  1856);  "  Aufgefundencr  Brief wechsel  Zwischen 
einem  Hocligestellteu  Protestant ischen  Gcistlichcn 
und  einem  Rabhiner"  (first  in  "  Ben  Chananja," 
1860,  and  then  in  book  form  with  additions  and 
corrections,  Leipsic,  1861);  "Lrerebogiden  Israelitis- 
ke  Religion  ■  (ib.  1861  );-Bibelhistorie  for  den  Isracli- 
tiske  Ungdom"  (ib.  1862);  "  Bibelhistoric  for  Skolc 
og  lljem"  (ib.  1867);  anil  "Talmudfjender"  (ib. 
1878).  He  also  made  a  Danish  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  was  published  on  his  ninetieth 
birthday. 

BlliLHHiRAPIIY :  I.  8.  (irttber.  In  Opir  ha-Sifntt.v.  .HI  .'fit!: 
Kavwrllntr.  BIMMhrk  JIUHxrhti  Knuzihfdiu  r.  1.  rt 
hlfia,  UoU  nkhlitttfr,  p,  s"»;  Tin  Rrformrr.  ».,  S«i.  :IT. 
p.  1 ;  S.  Soltolow.  Stefrr  Xikkaron,  pp.  3tt  tfT:  iilrm,  in  )ht- 
.l*u\  vi.,  pari  1.  pp.  H7-U*. 

».  M.  SKI* 

WOLFF,  JOSEPH :  Missionary  ami  Oriental 
traveler;  bora  at  Weilersbach.  near  Bamberg,  Ger- 
many, in  1795;  died  at  He  Brewers,  Somerset.  Eng 
land.  May  2.  1862.  His  father,  who  was  rabbi  at 
Wurttcmberg,  sent  him  to  the  Protestant  Lyceum 
at  Stuttgart,  and  while  still  a  youth  he  learned 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Leaving  home  on  ac- 
count of  his  inclination  toward  Christianity,  he  was 
converted  after  many  wanderings,  and  was  baptised 
on  Sept.  13.  1812,  by  Leopold  Zolda,  abbot  of  the 
Bencdictiue  mouastery  of  Emmaus.  near  Prague.  In 
1813  he  commenced  to  study  Arabic,  Syriac.  and 
Aramaic,  and  in  the  following  year  attended  theo- 
logical lectures  in  Vienna.  In  1815  he  entered  the 
I'niversity  of  Tubingen,  and  by  the  liberality  of 
Prince  Dalbcrg  was  enabled  to  study  theology  for 
nearly  two  years,  as  well  as  Arabic  and  Persian. 
Biblical  exegesis,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  In  1816 
he  arrived  in  Rome,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
Pope  Pius  VII.  by  t he  Prussian  ambassador,  lb- 
was  soon  afterward  admitted  as  n  pupil  of  the  Col- 
legia Romano,  and  later  of  the  Collegia  di  Propa- 
ganda: but  in  1818,  having  publicly  attacked  the 
doctrine  of  infallibility,  he  was  ex- 
Friend-     pelted  fr  the  papal  dominions  on  ae- 

ehip  with  count  of  erroneous  opinions.    After  a 
Henry      brief  stay  at  the  Monastery  of  the  Re- 
Drum-      demptorists  at  Yal  Saintc,  near  Frci- 
mond.      burg,  he  went  to  England  to  visit  the 
eccentric   Henry    Drummond.  M  P., 
whose  acquaintance  lie  had  made  at  Home.    He  soon 
declared  himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 


At  Cambridge  he  resumed  the  studv  of  Oriental  lan- 

p  - 

I  guages,  with  the  purpose  of  visiting  Eastern  lands 
to  prepare  the  way  for  missionary  enterprises.  Be- 
tween 1821  and  1826  he  traveled  as  a  missionary  in 
Egypt  and  the  Levant,  and  was  the  first  modern 
missionary  to  preach  to  the  Jews  near  Jerusalem. 
He  sent  Christian  ls>ys  from  Cyprus  to  England  for 
education,  and  then  continued  his  travels  through 
Persia.  Mesopotamia.  Titlis.  and  the  Crimea. 

About  1828  Wolff  commenced  an  expedition  in 
search  of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes.  After  suffering  ship- 
wreck at  Cephalonia  and  being  rescued  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  whose  friendship  he  retained 
through  life,  he  passed  through  Anatolia.  Armenia, 
and  Khorassan,  where  he  was  made  a  slave,  but 
ultimately  set  free.  Undaunted,  he  traversed  Bo- 
khara ami  Balkh,  and  reached  Cabul  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  having  walked  six  hundred  miles  through 
Central  Asia  without  clothing.  In  1836  he  went  to 
Abyssinia,  and  afterward  to  Sana  in  Yemen,  when* 
he  preached  to  the  Wahabites.  His  next  journey 
was  to  the  United  Slates.  He  preached  before  Con- 
gress and  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  in  18:56.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by  the 
Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1838  priest  by  the 
Bishop  of  Dromore.  In  1843  he  made  another 
journey  to  Bokhara  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  Charles  Stoddart  and  Captain  Connolly,  a  com- 
mittee formed  in  London  having  raised  the  sum  of 
£500  for  his  expenses.  The  men  for  whom  he 
searched  had  been  executed,  and  the  snme  fate 
threatened  Wolff.  According  to  his  own  story  he 
confronted  the  soveicigns  of  Central  Asia  with  im- 
perturbable audacity,  refusing  to  conform  to  their 
court  etiquette  or  to  observe  any  ceremony  in  his 
speech ;  on  being  asked  to  l>eeome  a  Moslem  he  re- 
turned a  defiant  reply.  The  threat  of  execution 
was.  however,  a  pretense,  and  he  was  ultimately 
rescued  through  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  anibassa 
dor.  In  1845  he  was  presented  with  the  vicarage  of 
lie  Brewers  in  Somerset,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death. 

Before  joining  the  Church  of  England,  Wolff  had 
entertained  all  sorts  of  religious  opinions.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  little  band  which  met  in  Henry 
Drummnnd's  house  at  Advent,  1826,  for  a  six  days' 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  which  resulted  in  the  orig- 
ination of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  under  the 
leadership  of  Irving.  In  his  missionary  travels  he 
went  fearlessly  among  the  most  fanatical  people!,  and 
he  may  Is-  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
modern  missionary  enterprise.  His  greatest  opposi- 
tion came  from  the  Jews,  and  to  overcome  this  he 
made  use  of  extraordinary  methods,  as  when,  in 
Bombay,  he  wished  to  inspect  the  synagogue  of  the 
Beni  Israel.  In  spite  of  his  education  and  his  ex- 
tensive travels,  Wolff  was  possessed  of  many  erratic 
ideas.  In  India  be  was  considered  a  fanatic;  in 
England  he  was  at  one  time  ostracized  by  the  clergy  ; 
and  he  bent  all  facts  to  suit  his  theories  of  the  lost 
j  trils's,  lie  believed  the  East  India  Company  to  be 
tile  *  kings  of  the  east (liev.  xvi.  12). 

In  1S27  Wolff  married  the  sixth  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Orford.  (Jcorgiana  Mary  Walpole,  by  whom 
'  he  had  a  son.  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  the 
.  politician  and  diplomatist.    After  herdcath  he  mar- 
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Wolff,  Joseph 
Wolff,  Ulla 


ried  (1861)  Louisa  Dcrimn,  dauguterof  James  King, 
rector  of  St.  Peter  le  Poer,  London.  Wolff  signed 
himself  "  Apostle  of  <  >ur  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  Pales 
tiue.  Persia.  Bokhara,  and  Bulkh."  lie  was  thenuthor 
of  the  following  works:  "  Missionary  Journal " 
(London,  1824;  2<1  e<l.  1827-29);  "Sketch  of  the  Life 
anil  Journal  of  Joseph  Wolff"  (Norwich,  1827); 
-Journal  of  Joseph  Wolff  for  1831  "  (London.  1882); 
"  Researches  and  Missionary  Labors  Among  the  .lews, 
Mohammedans,  and  Other  Sects  Between  18.11  ami 
1834"  (Malta,  188.1:  2ded..  London,  188.1);  "Journal 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff  Continued,  An  Account  of 
His  Missionary  I-abors  for  1827-31  and  from  1885  to 
1838  "<  London.  1889);  "A  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to 
Bokhara  to  Ascertain  the  Fate  of  Colonel  Stoddart 
and  Captain  Connolly  "  (l»ndonand  New  York.  7th 
ed.  18.12);  "Travels  and  Adventures  of  Joseph 
Wolff  "  (London,  18641;  2d  ed.  1881;  translated  into 
German.  1863). 

Bun  li>i. kaput:  Travel*  unit  Ailrenturt*  t,f  Ji*f)>h  W>4ff. 
l-oodon,  ISM;  Oirt.  \nt.  M„U. 

j.  V  E. 

WOLFF,  JOSEPH:  Hussian  historian;  born  at 
St.  Petersburg:  died  at  Heidelberg  1900.  The  son 
of  a  book-dealer,  he  early  developed  a  passion  for 
reading  historical  works.  After  completing  a  course 
of  study  at  the  gymnasium  of  Ids  native  city,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Leipsic.  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  history,  especially  of  Polish 
and  Lithuanian  affairs.  Among  his  works  the  fol- 
lowing may  l>e  mentioned :  "Scnatorowiei  Dignitarzc 
Wielkicgo  Ksiestwa  Litewskiego.  1386-1795"  (Cra- 
cow, 188.1):  "Syd  Minist  rem  Krola  Zygmunta"  (ib, 
188.1),  »  historical  sketch;  "  Bod  Oislymina"  (i'A. 
1886);  and  "  Kniziowic  Litcwsko-Rusey  od  Kotfca 
xlv  w."  (Warsaw,  189.1).  Wolff  was  a  corresponding 
member  or  the  Academy  of  Cracow. 

Biri.kmiraphy:   Knn,khn*d}n  V-ttnz.rhna.  it.  471 ;  SMr- 
matietic*kt  L'krtVUtl  Lllrialurii  <•  l'rrrryttkh.  HKI. 

J.  Go, 

WOLFF,  JULIUS :  German  surgeon :  born  at 
Milrkisch  Fricdland,  West  Prussia.  March  21.  1H.36. 
died  at  Berlin  Feb.  18.  1002.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Grauckloster  Gymnasium,  and  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  graduating  in  1860,  whereupon 
he  established  himself  as  surgeon  in  the  Prussian 
Capital.  He  look  part  in  the  wars  of  1864,  1866,  and 
1870-71.  receiving  the  Iron  Cross  for  non  comlmtants. 
In  1868  he  was  appointed  privat-docenl.  and  in  1884 
assistant  professor  of  surgery,  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  In  18110  he  became  chief  surgeon  of  the 
newly  founded  orthopedic  dispensary  at  the  uni- 
versity. In  1809  he  received  the  title  of  "Gchcimer 
Mcdizinalrat." 

Wolff  contributed  more  than  a  hundred  essays  to 
medical  journals,  treating  of  orthopedics,  osteop- 
athy, ami  laryngology.  He  was  the  author  also  of 
'•  Das  Ocsclz  der  Transformation  der  Knoehen  "  (Ber- 
lin. 1802),  published  by  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

BinLIOGRArilT:  Pwl.  lh«fi.  let, 
s.  r.  1.  H. 

WOLFF,  MAURICE :  Swedish  rabbi;  born  in 
1824  at  Meseritz,  Prussia,  where  his  father  olllciated 
as  rabbi.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin 
and  Leipsic,  and  was  in  1849  appointed  rabbi  in 


Culm,  Prussia,  whence  he  was  called  in  18.17  to 
the  rabbinate  or  Goleborg,  Sweden.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  tlw  following  works:  "  E  Senusi's  BegriiTs- 
eutwickelung  des  Muhammcdanischcn  Glaubens- 
bekenu misses"  (Arabic  and  German).  Leipsic,  1848; 
"Phitonischc  Philosophic."  0.  1849  (2d  ed.,  Gote- 
borg.  18.18);  "Moses  ben  Malmon's  Acht  Capitel," 
Leipsic.  1863;  "  Muhainmcdanische  Eschatologie." 
ib  1872 ;  "  Bcmcrkungeti  z.u  dem  Wortlaute  der  Kmn- 
not  we-Deot,"  ib.  1878(2ded.  1880):  "  Philos  Ethik," 
Gotcborg.  1879;  "Beitrilge  zur  Philosophic  der  His- 
toric." Stockholm.  1882;  and  "Zur  Characteristik 
der  BilK-lexegese  Saadia  Alfajjumis."  1884-85. 

Bibi.Ivm.kaphy  :  A.  ile  i.ubernall*.  IMttUmnairt  IntcmaUmul 
iU*  fcrHrUlw*  <lu  Jour.  Ally.  Zc«.  da  Jud.  Wt».  No.  «: 
Jt  ir.  Vhnm.  Oct.  19,  18W. 

».  F.  C. 

WOLFF,  OSKAR  LUD WIG  BERNH ARD  : 

German  improvisator  and  novelist:  I  torn  at  Altoim 
July  2fl.  1799 :  died  at  Jena  Sept.  13,  1851.  He  early 
manifested  an  unusual  aptitude  ror  acquiring  lan- 
guages, and  while  still  in  college  be  translated 
Shakespeare's  "  Macbeth  "  into  German  verse.  In 
1817  he  entered  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  or  medicine,  history, 
and  literature,  afterward  settling  in  Hamburg,  where 
he  pursued  u  literary  career.  The  success  of  the 
Italian  improvisators  Gianni  and  Spricci  developed 
in  him  a  desire  to  embrace  a  similar  career,  and  in 
182.1  he  stalled  on  his  llrst  tour,  visiting  Bremen. 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  WolfenbtUtel,  Weimar,  Leip- 
sic, and  Dn-sdcn,  and  meeting  everywhere  with 
marked  success.  Anion  k  his  admirers  wen-  Goethe 
and  Grand  Duke  Karl  August,  the  latter  of  whom 
appointed  him  to  a  professorship  iu  Weimar.  At 
this  period  of  his  career  Wolff  embraced  Christianity  ; 
and  in  1829  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  or 
modern  literature  at  the  University  or  Jena,  being 
promoted  to  a  full  professorship  in  1837. 

Among  Wolff's,  works  may  In-  mentioned .  "  Samm- 
lung  llistorischer  Yolkslieder  und  Gedichle  der 
Deutschen  "  (1830);  "  AltfranzOsische  Volksliedcr  " 
(1831):  "Poetischcr  Hausschutz  des  Deutschen 
Yolkes  "  ( 1839.  Mth  ed.  appeared  before  the  author's 
death  I;  "Die  Geschichte  des  Romans  von  dissen 
Ursprung  bis  airi  die  Neueste  Zeit"  (1841);  "Han* 
schatz  der  Deutschen  Prosa  "  ( 184-1) ;  and  "  Ilarnlliui  h 
Dcutsehcr  Beredsamkeit  "  (1846).  A  collection  of 
his  novels  and  stories  was  published  in  Jena  in  1841- 
1842. 

BlHI  inniiAi'MY  :  <>.  I..  B.  WollT>  autohui«rni|>hv  in  hi*  n>lliii<<| 
works.  Jerm.  1K41-I2;  Xeurr  .Vrfcnulng tier  DrUtivhttl,  IhT.I  : 
Srhroiler.  Ltxikon  >ltr  llttmhurgtr  SchrifHtillri.  il.  Tor. 
Alt/ma.  BOO. 

s.  M.  Z 

WOLFF,  ULLA  (pseudonym  Ulrich  Frank): 

German  authoress;  born  at  (Sleiwitz.  Silesia.  April 
2.  18.10;  daughter  of  Max  Hirschfeld.  She  received 
her  education  at  home  and  in  Breslau  and  Vienna. 
In  18s0  she  took  up  her  residence  in  Berlin,  where 
she  still  lives  (1905).  In  1876  her  first  production, 
"Der  Vampyr,"  appeared  at  the  I«nbetheater  in 
Breslau.  and  was  well  received;  iu  1S78  this  was 
followed  by  "Der  Heir  Kollege."  staged  at  the  Na- 
tionaltheater  in  Berlin,  but  meeting  with  scant  suc- 
cess She  thereupon  gave  up  writing  for  the  stage, 
and  devoted  her  literary  activity  to  stories  and  nov- 
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els.  among  Wlllch  may  be  mentioned:  "Das  Wald- 
geheimniss."  Bremen*  1879:  "  Dus  Wnnderkind," 
Berlin.  1884;  "Frau  Ottilie"  and  "  Bcttlers  Heim," 
i*  1H86;  "Weltliche  Beichte."  ib.  1887;  "Der 
Kampf  urns  Gl&ek,"  ib.  1888;  -  Reehtsanwalt 
Arnau."  ib.  1801;  "Der  Kompagnou."  ib.  1805: 
"Adelig."  ib.  18U6;  "Gestern  und  Hciite."  1H97; 
"Margarethc  Elicit." i*.  181W;  -'Die  Lene.M  ib.  IMS; 
"Die  Einsiedlcrin  " ;  "Die  Gesehiehtc  Zweier  Sah- 
hathnaehmittagc  "  (appeared  in  English  translation 
in  "The  New  Era  Illustrated  Magazine."  New  York, 
Nov.  and  Dec,  1004);  "Beini  Patriarehen ";  "Die 
Totcn  " ;  "  Kftiinen  Danun  Allein  Rciscn?  " ;  and  "  Die 
Frtthling8gnadc.B 

BlHl.iotiRAPllT  :  fiurtav  Karpei™,  In  .Wd  und  800,  part  327  : 
U««lne  Xlelsuer).  to  Lkut*ehe  Hawfrnufii./.filuiiu.  Sept. 

8.'  F.  T.  II. 

WOLFFSON,  ISAAC:  German  jurist  and  poli- 
tician; born  Jan.  10,  1817;  died  at  Hamburg  Oct. 
12.  1805.  He  was  prominent  iu  German  politics, 
and  prior  to  1871  was  a  member  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Reichstag,  being  afterward  elected  to  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag.  In  the  Jewish  community  he  was  a 
councilman  for  many  years,  and  was  known  for  his 
philanthropic  deeds. 

BlHI.KMiJUPHr  :  Jew.  Chrrm.  Oct.  10.  1S95,  p.  9. 
*.  F.  8.  W. 

WOLFKAN  OF  RATISBON  :  Jewish  convert 
to  Christianity  and  traducer  of  the  Jews;  lived  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  Simon  Of  Tukst  affair  (1475).  on 
which  occasion  lie,  in  order  to  vent  his  spite  against 
his  former  coreligionists,  asserted  that  the  Jews  had 
very  likely  killed  the  child,  since  they  needed  Chris- 
tian blood  for  the  Passover  festival.  This  affair, 
ami  particularly  Wolfkan's  testimony,  a  few  months 
later  afforded  Bishop  Henry  a  pretext  for  making  a 
similar  accusation  against  the  Jews  of  Ratisbon, 
whom  he  charged  with  having  eight  years  previously 
bought  a  Christian  child,  which  they  then  murdered 
for  ritual  purposes. 


niBi.KMiRAriir  :  tirttz.  Oeju-h.  vlll.  259,  307. 

a. 


It  Bel. 


WOLFLEIN  OF  LOCH  AMEN  (LOCH- 
HEIM, :  Medieval  Bavarian  litterateur;  known  for 
hiscompilation  of  the  so-called  "  Lochhcimer  Licdcr- 
buch"  (about  1450),  a  collection  of  medieval  German 
folk-songs,  numerically  arranged.  I'nder  No.  13 
appears  the  following  dedication  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters: "Der  Allcrliehsten  Barbara  Meineni  Treuen 
Lichsten  Gemaken."  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
WoMeill  was  a  Jew;  as  does  also  the  expression 
"VII  guter  Jar."  which  appears  under  N'o.  5,  and 
which  was  used  only  by  Jews.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  "  Itarbara  "  is  not  a  current 
name  among  Jewish  women,  and  that  a  Christian 
grace  after  meals  appears  under  song  No.  36. 

Bibi.Iocrapmv:  Arnol.t,  in  Chrvsiinder\«  Jabrlturh  flh-  Mu-i- 
holtMrhe  irhifiucto/l,  II.  12  el  «.;.:  UQilemann.  O'rwA.  III. 

too. 

s.  M.  Ski.. 

WOLFLER,  BERNARD:  Austrian  physi- 
cian: born  at  Praschnoaugezd.  Bohemia,  Dec.  8, 
1810.    After  having  studied  philosophy  at  the  gym- 


nasium of  Prague,  he  attended  the  University  of 
Vienna  (1836-42),  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  From  1843  to  1845  he  acted  as 
assistant  physician  at  the  communal  hospital  of  Vi- 
enna; from  1845  to  1840  he  was  a  private  practi- 
tioner in  Prague;  and  in  1K40  he  was  appointed  di 
rector  of  the  Jewish  hospital  of  Vienna.  When 
Baron  Anselm  von  Rothschild,  impressed  by  the 
efficiency  of  the  hospital  in  spite  of  its  limitations, 
erected  a  U  tter  building  and  presented  it  to  the  con- 
gregation, Wolrler  devoted  his  whole  energy  to  the 
new  institution,  and  visited  several  hospitals  of  west- 
ern Europe  in  order  to  study  their  methods. 

WOltler  founded  (1872)  a  society  for  the  gratuitous 
care  of  consumptives,  without  distinction  of  crc<-d. 
Two  country  houses  at  Kicrling.  near  Klosterncu- 
burg,  were  secured  :  and  every  summer  a  number  of 
|iatients  have  enjoyed  a  stay  there  with  proper  pro- 
fessional attendance.  Wolrler  lias  been  a  curator, 
and  for  many  years  president,  of  the  institute  for 
the  blind  founded  at  the  Hohe  Warte  by  Dr.  Ludwig 
August  Frankl.  In  1806  the  government  couferred 
upon  him  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph,  and  in  1878 
he  received  the  title  of  imperial  councilor.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday  (1806)  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Jewish  community  of  Vienna  hung  bis 
portrait,  painted  in  oil  by  the  Countess  Adrienne 
Potting,  on  the  wall  of  the  committee-room  in  the 
hospital,  among  the  portraits  of  its  benefactors. 
tttiu.iociKAPHV  :  Wurabacti,  B(«o.  Lsj.  ?ol.  IvU..  *,r. 

s.  N.  D. 

WOLFNER,  THEODORE:  Hungarian  dep- 
uty: born  at  Uj-Pest  June  1*.  1804:  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  and  at  the  school  of  technology  at  Buda- 
pest. After  spending  some  time  in  his  father's  tan- 
nery in  order  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  he  undertook  an  exten- 
sive journey,  visiting  Germany,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
and  Turkey. 

Wolfncr  is  an  alderman  or  Cj-Pest,  a  member  of 
the  county  council  of  Pesth,  president  of  the  national 
association  of  leather  manufacturers,  director  of  the 
technological  industrial  museum,  and  a  member  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  industry  in  Buda- 
pest. Since  1806  he  has  represented  GoilollO  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament,  a  fact  which  is  the  more 
noteworthy  because  of  the  circumstance  that  this 
district  is  the  favorite  residence  of  Francis  Joseph  I. , 
and  is  under  the  inlluenceof  court  officials.  In  1004 
Wolfncr  w  as  the  recipient  of  a  rare  honor,  when  the 
king  appointed  him  a  captain  of  hussars  in  the  re- 
serves and  elevated  him  to  the  Hungarian  nobility. 
BlBUOORAPiiv:  Btunn.  OrMfiwyflinri  Almanack,  1901. 

s.  L.  V. 

W0LF80HN,  AARON.    See  Hai.le.  Aaron 

men  Wolf. 

WOLFSOHN,  WILHELM :  German  poet  and 
essayist ;  l>orn  at  Odessa  Oct.  20.  1820;  died  at  Dres- 
den Aug.  13. 1865:  studied  medicine  and  philosophy 
at  Leipsic.  He  began  his  literary  career  with  trans- 
lations from  Latin  into  German  under  the  pseudonym 
Carl  Maier.  In  1843  he  traveled  in  Russia,  lecturing 
on  German  literature  with  such  success  that  he  was 
offered  a  professorship  on  condition  that  he  would  em- 
brace Christianity  :  this,  however,  he  declined.  Re- 
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turning  to  Germany,  lie  became  assistant  editor  of 
tbe  "Blatter  fur  Literarische  Untcrhaltung,"  and 
later  rtlitotl,  in  connection  with  Hubert  Prutz,  "Das 
Deutsche  Museum."  In  1852  he  moved  to  Dresden, 
where  he  continued  his  literary  activity. 

In  addition  to  several  volumes  of  poems.  Wolf- 
sohn  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Jc- 
scliuriin  "  (1841),  a  Jewish  almanac;  "  Die  Si  honw  is 
sensehaftliehe  I.itcratur  dcr  Russcn  "  i  Leip&ic,  1843j: 
"Russlands  Novellendichter  "  (3  vols.,  1848-51), 
with  an  introduction:  "Neucs  Laicnhrevier"  (lH'd). 
an  anthology  of  German  poetry;  and  "  Sehauspiele  " 
(1857-59).  Of  his  plays.  "Nur  eine  Seclc"  became 
very  popular,  while  "Die  Ostcrnacht,"  the  plot  of 
which  was  liased  on  the  blood  accusation,  was  less 
successful.  Besides  contributing  literary  essays  to 
the  "  Leipziger  Zcitung."  he  edited  n  magazine  of 
his  own  which  from  1862  to  1864  appeared  under  the 
title  "  Russische  Revue."  and  afterward  under  the 
title  "Nordische  Revue."  His  "Hussische  Oe- 
schicbten "  were  published  after  his  death  by  bis 
son  (Leipsic,  18S4).  Wolfsobn  married  outside  of 
his  faith,  anti  bis  children  were  brought  up  as 
Christians. 

Btm  kh.rai-hy  :  Uiinrrt  Ztit.  INK,  p.  713:  G>h«v  Elxrm.  In 
Vthtr  Lnnii  unil  Mrer.  \*V>.  No.  SO;  AllQ.Zrit.  ./<»  Jtnl. 
isrti.  pp.  S37.  554,  tOS;  AUytmeint  DeutKhe  BUtyraphlt . 

I.  I). 

WOLLF.MBORG,  LEONE:  Italian  economist . 
born  at  Padua  1851);  graduated  from  the  university  of 
bis  native  city  (1878).  He  made  a  special  study  of 
political  economy,  and  his  most  noteworthy  achieve- 
ment was  tbe  establishment  of  rural  savings-banks 
for  the  peasantry  and  small  farmers  of  Italy.  He 
represented  the  city  of  Padua  in  the  legislative  as 
scmbly  during  several  consecutive  terms,  and  from 
1900  to  1903  he  held  the  portfolio  of  finance  in  Za- 
nardelli's  cabinet. 

Wollemborg  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Alcune  Letter  Incdite"  (Padua.  1880);  "IICoslo 
<li  Produzione  Come  Norma  per  la  Dcterminazionc 
del  Valore"  (Bologna.  1882);  "La  Prima  Cassa 
Cooperativa  di  Prestiti  in  Italia  "  (Padua,  1883)  , 
"  L'Onliuamento  delle  Casse  di  Prestito"  (Verona. 
1884):  "Le  Casse  Cooperative  di  Prestito  "(/*•  1884): 
"Sull'  Ordinamento  Econnmico  Giuridico  delle  Lnt- 
terie  Social!  Cooperative"  (Bologna.  1887):  "Snl 
Da/.io  Compensatore  pel  Cereali "  (Padua,  1887)  . 
"Sull"  Istituzinne  di  un  Consorzio  fra  gli  Agri 
coltorl  del  Friuli"  (Udlne.  1887):  -Bull'  Assicurn 
zione  in  Gcnernle  e  in  Particolare  sull'  Assicurazi- 
one  Contro  i  Dauni  della  Mortality  del  Rcstiamc  (ih. 
18*7);  "Sull'  Assicumzionc  Contro  i  Danni  della 
Mortalita  del  Bestiame  e  sui  Modi  ili  Ordinaria"  (t'A. 
1X87);  "LnTeoria  della  Cooperazione  "  (Bologna. 
1887):  "  LesCaissesHuralcs  Italiennes.  Rapport  pour 
l'Exposition  t'niverselle  <le  Paris  en  1  KMC  (Rome. 
18Hft) ;  and  "  Che  Cosa  e  una  Cassa  Rurale?  "  (Ctineo. 
1805). 

s.  U.  C. 

WOLLHEIM,  ANTON  EDUARD  W.  DA 
FONSECA :  German  playwright  and  journalist; 
bom  in  Hamburg  Feb.  12.  1810;  died  in  Berlin  Oct. 
24.  1X^4:  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (Ph  D 
1881).  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  studies 
be  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  ln-came  infatuated 


with  the  daughter  of  a  Portuguese  nobleman  who 
lived  there  in  exile.  In  order  to  win  her  be  en- 
listed  in  Don  Pedro's  regiment,  and  was  wounded 
during  an  engagement.  His  fiancee  having  died  in 
tbe  meantime.  Wollheim  left  Paris  for  Hamburg ; 
I  and  upon  tbe  death  of  his  father  be  went  In  Copen- 
hagen, where  be  was  engaged  in  cataloguing  the 
valuable  Pali  manuscripts  in  the  royal  library,  Is-ing 
later  appointed  by  King  Frederick  VI.  secretary  to 
the  private  council,  in  1838  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  produced  his  tirst  play,  "Andrea."  which 
represented  tbe  adventures  of  the  French  marshal 
Andrea  Massena.  Ten  ycairs  later  his  "Raphael 
San/.io"  was  staged  in  Vienna;  while  his  "Rosen  im 
Nordcn."  or  "  Des  Teufels  Wettc,"  was  received 
with  equal  favor  both  in  Berlin  and  in  Hamburg. 
In  1849  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  Oriental  and 
modern  languages  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  being 
at  the  same  time  engaged  as  the  Berlin  correspond 
cut  of  the  London  "Morning  Chronicle." 

From  18.54  to  1808  Wollheim  was  employed  in  Un- 
diplomatic service  of  the  Austrian  government :  and 
during  the  following  six  years  be  edited  at  Ham- 
burg a  weekly  journal,  the  "Controle,"  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  Austrian  interests.  In  186*  he 
established  his  own  summer  theater  at  St.  (Jeorg.  a 
suburb  of  Hamburg:  and  two  years  later  he  went  to 
Berlin,  where  be  became  editor  of  the  "  Monltetir  Ofll- 
ciel  du  Gouvernetnent  Gcucrnl."  From  1871  to  1N7S 
he  was  attached  to  the  German  embassy  at  Paris. 
Among  bis  works  may  be  mentioned:  "National 
Uteraturder  Skandinavier"  (1876-77):  "Deutschcr 
Seehandel  und  die  Frnn/.osischen  Priscngerichte": 
"  Indiscretioncn  "  ( 1883) ;  and  "  Neue  Iudiscrctioncn  " 
(1884).  containing  many  autobiographical  data.  He 
died  in  poverty  in  St.  Hed wig's  Hospital  at  Berlin. 

BiRMOnitAFiir :  Brllmmrr'n  Pirhtrr-Tsrtktiii :  SehrMa*! 
lsritnn  tier  Hnmtmrorr  Sfhriftrl'llrr;  Wurztmeh. 
l*r.;  (iotnu-tuill,  ikutochr  Xatbiiuil-Litcrntur  <»ri  AVhii- 
uhnten  Jnhrhunttirii;  Mux  Meudbeini,  A.  E.  WaUhrim 

8.   ",M:C'1'  M.  Z. 

WOLOWBKS  (Hebr.  Shor) :  Polish  family,  sev- 
eral  niemlicrs  of  which  became  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  flourished  in  southern  Poland  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  was  di 
rectly  descended  from  Osias  Tebu'at-Shor.  It  was 
not  until  the  family  had  become  Christianized  that 
it  adopted  the  Polish  form  of  the  name,  "  Wolowskl." 
Jewish  members  of  this  family  benriug  the  name 
Twiaschor,  and  Christian  members  of  the  name  of 
Wolowski  are  still  living  in  Brody  and  Lemberg. 
The  following  are  the  more  important  members: 

Eliaha  Shor:  Rabbi  of  Rohatyu.  Galicia,  during 
tbe  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a 
zealous  adherent  of  the  Shabhetlminus,  and.  having 
become  a  follower  of  Jacob  Fkank.  he  was  a  leader 
of  the  Frankists  l>eforc  that  party  joined  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  When  internal  friction  among  the 
Frankists  led  to  public  proceedings  against  them 
(June  11.  175(1).  Elisha  was  charged  with  lieing  the 
leader  of  those  who  seduced  the  people  to  lewdness. 
The  prosecution  failed,  however,  to  make  out  a  strong 
case  against  the  Frankists,  and  Elisha  returned  to 
Rohatyn.  Upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Dembowski 
of  Lemberg,  which  took  place  shortly  after,  the 
Frankists  lost  a  stanch  protector;  they  were  out- 
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kwnl,  and  the  PolMl  rabble  began  murdering  anil 
pillaging  umong  them,  Elisha  being  one  of  the  first 
victims  (Nov.,  1757). 

Hayyah  Wolowski :  Daughter  of  Elisha.  She 
played  a  conspicuous  part  among  the  Shabbethniaiis, 
and  later  among  the  Erankists.  She  had  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  the  Zohar,  and  whenever  she  fell  into 
one  of  her  trances  she  would  cite  it  from  memory. 

Nathan  ben  Elisha;  after  baptism,  Michael 
Wolowski:  Brother  of  Solomon,  and  like  him 
prominently  identified  with  the  Frunkists,  although 
in  a  Imcr  degree. 

Solomon  ben  Elisha ;  after  baptism,  Lucas 
Franciszek  Wolowski :  A  son  of  Elisha,  and  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  Frankist  movement  in  Po- 
land, and  later  in  Offenbach.  Together  with  Judah 
Koysa,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  delegates  of  the 
Frankists  at  the  disputation  held  at  Kamenetz- 
Podolsk  (June  20,  1757)  at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop 
Dembowski.  Two  years  later  (May  16,  1759)  he 
went  to  Lemberg  at  Frank's  request,  in  order  to 
seek  official  recognition  tor  the  sect  from  Wratislav 
Lubienski,  later  primate  of  Gnesen.  As  a  condition 
of  the  baptism  of  all  Frankist s.  he  asked  that  the 
newly  appointed  Archbishop  Mikolsky  should  ar- 
range a  disputation  between  them  and  the  rabbis, 
which  request  was  granted  (as  to  the  time  and  result 
or  this  disputation  see  Fhank.  Jacob,  and  the 
Fhaxkists).  On  Sept.  19,  1759.  Solomon,  together 
with  1,000  followers  of  Frank,  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith  in  Lemberg,  whereupon  he  assumed  the  name 
ot  Wolowski.  Even  after  the  death  of  Frank  he 
was  active  as  a  mediator  between  Eve,  Frank's 
(laughter,  and  the  Polish  Jews.  He  died  in  Poland 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  prior  to  the 
final  division  of  Poland. 

nim.inoRAriir  :  Klwzpwskl,  ni**ri1arua  . \}lm  Mitim  n  PI*. 
in  uh  Zfy»'"MK/fir/i.  I^mlierir,  IT"*:  IlkaMtl.  /.kmc  ZyUi\r- 
*/>a,  lb.  ITW>;  J.  ('NliiiitnMHi,  Kkh(!(  mr  i'Etal  Aelucl  tit* 
Juifulr  ftolognr.  W  ursBw.  1TIM:  sklmhomwk-z.  ZuwtA  Zl.on 
in  Xnnkn  Jnholm  Jtmrfn  Frnnka.  U>.  1*W ;  (irtttz.  Frank 
umlihc  Frankinteii,  Rrcsluu,  1S6S. 

S.  S.  o. 

WOLPER,  MICHAEL:  Russian  educator  and 
author;  born  in  Wilna  1852;  educated  in  the  rab- 
binical school  of  his  native  city.  He  was  graduated 
in  1*72,  since  when  he  has  been  active  as  a  teacher 
in  Jewish  elementary  schools.  At  present  (1905 >  lie 
officiates  also  as  inspector  of  the  Jewish  seminary  in 
Wilna,  and  as  censor  of  Hebrew  publications. 

Wolper  is  the  author  of:  "Pervava  Pchebnava 
Knlzhka  po  Zakonu  Yevreiskoi  Rcligii"  (Wilna. 
1S80;  '.U\  cd.  1HS2):  "  Mesillah  Hadashah  "  (ih.  188>»>. 
a  method  for  the  study  of  Hebrew;  and.  in  collabo- 
ration with  Ncmser,  a  catechism  of  Judaism.  Be 
bus  published  also  various  other  Russo-Jcwish 
school-hooks. 

BMii.ioiiRAfiiv :  SMtmalichrakl  Vkmnltl,  St.  rvtrrslmrir. 
INK}. 

II.  R.  J.  Go. 

WOMAN,  CREATION  OF.    See  Eve. 

WOMAN,  BIGHTS  OF:  The  problem  of  the 
rights  of  woman  in  Jewish  law  and  custom  is  pre- 
sented mainly  in  live  phases:  (l)  the  power  of  the 
father  over  his  daughter;  (2)  woman's  right  of  in 
heritance;  (3)  the  powers  and  dutiesof  the  husband; 
(4)  woman's  opportunities  for  self-improvement  and 


for  following  various  occupations;  and  (5)  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mother. 

(1)  An  early  intimation  of  woman's  freedom  to 
choose  her  mate  in  life  is  found  in  Gen.  xxiv.  58, 
where  Rcbckah,  when  her  hand  is  sought  for  Isaac 

by  the  steward  of  Abraham,  is  usked: 
Paternal  "  Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man?"  Ap- 
Power.  patently,  however,  Isaac  was  not  con- 
sulted at  all  as  to  whether  be  preferred 
a  wife  from  Mesopotamia  or  a  Canoanite  or  Hittite 
damsel.  Although  the  story  of  Rcbckah  proves  a 
deep-seated  sentiment  that  a  girl  should  not  be 
coerced  into  marriage,  the  civil  law  gave  no  force 
to  this  sentiment,  but  recognized  (Ex.  xxi.  7)  the 
power  of  the  father  to  sell  his  daughter  into  bondage 
with  the  evident  intention  that  she  should  become 
the  wife  of  her  master  or  of  her  master's  son.  The 
limitations  to  the  rights  of  the  father,  as  established 
by  tradition,  have  been  discussed  under  Slavics 
axo  Si.AVEitv.  The  daughter  must  he  under  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  the  sale  is  justified  only  by  ex- 
treme poverty,  although  the  principle  that  the  father 
can  dispose  of  the  daughter's  hand  remains  intact, 
as  is  attested  by  expressions  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Tomb,  such  as  Deut.  xxii.  16:  "I  gave  my  daugh- 
ter to  this  man  to  wife."  Tradition  teaches  (Kill.  ii. 
1),  however,  that  a  mature  girl  <mJ3).  i.e.,  one  more 
than  twelve  and  a  half  years  of  age,  had  the  right  to 
give  herself  in  marriage,  and  the  same  privilege  was 
allowed  to  a  "widow  from  marriage,"  even  incuse 
she  was  immature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  father 
had  the  powerto  taken  wife  for  bis  infant  son  with- 
out the  son's  consent  (Ket.  ix.  9). 

Although  marriages  are  celebrated  between  very- 
young  grooms  and  brides  in  Europe,  it  has  for  cen- 
turies been  unusual,  even  in  the  eastern  part  of  t In- 
continent, to  give  Immature  girls  in  marriage.  The 
form  of  the  ketubah,  as  found  in  the  "Nahalat 
Shib'ah,"  published  in  1666,  speaksonlyof  the  bride 
as  personally  accepting  the  groom's  proposal,  and 
has  no  alternative  form  by  which  the  father  might 
accept  for  her. 

The  father  is  entitled  to  the  work  of  his  daughter's 
hands,  and  to  what  she  finds  (Ket.  iv.  4),  until  she 
attains  the  age  of  maturity,  which  is  reached  very 
early;  and  he  has  the  same  rights  over  his  infant 
son,  the  term  here  lasting  six  months  longer. 

The  father  was  empowered  to  release  his  daugh- 
ter from  her  vows  (Num.  xxx),  although,  according 
to  the  Mishnah  (Ned.  x.  2),  this  power  ceased  when 
she  attained  her  majority.  Tin?  power  of  loosing 
vows  was  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  woman's 
freedom,  marking  an  advance  over  both  Babylo- 
nian and  Roman  law,  under  which  the  father  could 
impose  vows  on  his  daughter  even  against  her  will. 

(2)  While  in  some  systems  of  ancient  law  daugh- 
ters or  sisters  were  excluded  from  all  rights  of  in- 
heritance, and  while  in  other  systems  they  were  put 
on  an  equality  with  sons  or  brothers,  the  Mosaic  law 
gave  I  he  inheritance  to  the  daughter  or  daughters 

when  there  were  no  sons,  and.  by- 
Female  In-  analogy,  to  sisters  or  paternal  aunts 
heritance.   when  theto  were  no  brothers  (see 

Achates).  In  no  case,  however, 
either  under  Mottle  or  under  rabbinic  law,  did  an 
inheritance  go  to  the  mother  (B.  B.  vlii.  1),  The 
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institution  of  maintenance  for  minor  (laughters,  ami 
t lie  rule  that  the  father's  estate  must  provide  a  dowry 
for  the  younger dAUghtera Which  should  equal  the 
portion  received  by  their  elder  sisters  (unless  the 
father  had  become  impoverished,  when  the  mini 
mum  dowry  should  be  rift y  zu/.im),  show  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  daughters  fared  bet- 
ter than  the  sons  (s>-e  H.  U.  ix.  1;  Kit.  iv.  II;  and 
the  i  la  use  concerning  u  beuan  mik Imiii. "  or  "  female 
children,"  in  the  ketubah).  No  such  favor  was 
shown,  on  the  other  hand,  to  sisters  or  other  kins- 
women of  the  decedent,  and  traditional  law  sought 
merely  to  soften  the  hardships  of  agnatic  succession 
In  accordance  with  the  natural  feelings  of  a  dying 
father,  instead  or  setting  the  inheritance  aside,  as 
was  done  by  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  novel 
in  the  Roman  Code  and  by  American  statutes  en- 
acted since  the  Revolution. 

The  position  of  the  daughter  or  sister  in  regard 
to  the  right  of  inheritance  was  at  least  no  worse 
than  it  is  now  under  the  law  of  England  in  caw  of 
lauded  estates. 

(3)  The  position  of  married  women  in  Israel  was 
naturally  improved  when  the  wife  brought  a  dow- 
ry to  her  husband  instead  of  being  purchased. 
O'm^C  'lie  word  for  "dowry,"  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  arrangements  for  the 

Relations    wedding  between  King  Solomon  and 
to         Pharaoh's  daughter  (I  Kings  ix.  1(1). 

Husband.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  term  is 
"dismissal,"  since  it  was  the  father's 
present  to  his  daughter  when  she  left  his  house. 
The  use  of  the  word  in  this  place  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  a  custom  of  bestowing  on  the  daughter 
such  gifts  as  would  inure  to  the  huslmnd's  benefit. 
In  later  times  the  Babylonian  word  "ncdunya" 
was  substituted  for  the  Hebrew  term.  The  "  inohnr," 
or '•price,"  which  the  gtoom  had  to  weigh  out  ac- 
cording to  the  Pentateuch,  was  originally  the  sum 
paid  for  the  bride,  like  the  "tirhatu  "  of  Babylonian 
law;  but  in  Israel,  as  in  Babylon,  it  early  became 
customary  for  the  bride's  father  to  restore  this  price 
to  the  husband  at  the  wedding,  whereupon  it  was 
secured  by  contract  (the  ketubah)  to  the  wife  as  a 
jointure,  payable  upon  the  death  of  the  husband  or 
in  case  of  divorce.  Thus  the  mohar  was  no 
longer  incompatible,  either  in  Babylonia  or  in  Ca- 
naan, with  the  dowry  bestowed  upon  the  bride 
from  her  father's  house.  The  obligation  to  return 
the  dowry  and  to  pay  the  jointure  (ketubah)  served 
as  a  good  security  against  divorce  on  insufficient 
grounds. 

Poi.vc.AMY  must  have  been  very  rare  during  the 
period  of  the  Mishnah  and  Gemani:  for  though  the 
wives  of  many  rabbis  are  mentioned,  there  are  no 
allusions  to  plural  marriages.  Anions  the  person- 
ages named  by  Josephus,  King  Herod  is  almost  the 
only  polvgamisi.  Concubinage  •.r  the  Inking  Dl 
an  inferior  wife  (see  PlLBQICHl),  was  no  longer 
practised  in  mishnaic  times. 

The  husband's  duties  to  the  wife  are  set  forth  in 
<letail  under  Kktiiiah.  In  the  body  of  that  ittstru 
ment  lie  binds  himself  to  work  for  her,  and  to  honor, 
support,  and  maintain  her.  The  wife,  if  sin;  brings 
no  dowry,  is  bound  to  do  such  housework  for  the 
husband  as  grinding,  baking,  washing,  cooking, 


suckling  her  child,  spreading  the  bed,  and  working 
in  wool  (spinning,  knitting,  and  the  like).  If  she 
brings  one  slave  woman,  or  the  means  to  buy  one, 
she  need  not  grind,  bake,  nor  wash  clothes;  if  two, 
she  need  not  cook,  nor  suckle  her  child;  if  three, 
she  need  not  spread  the  bed  nor  work  in  wool;  if 
four,  she  may  "sit  still  in  her  chair"  (Ket.  v.  6). 
.she  must,  however,  do  certain  small  services  for  her 
husband  which  it  would  be  improper  for  an j  but  the 

wife  to  perform,  such  as  washing  his  hands  and  face 
icomp.  the  Talmud  ad  Utc.).  R.  Eliezer  maintained, 
however,  that  though  she  brought  a  hundred  slaves, 
the  husband  might  insist  on  her  working  in  wool, 
lest  idleness  should  lead  her  into  intrigues;  ami  R. 
Simeon  ben  Gamaliel  declared  the  husband  should 
not  allow  idleness  in  his  wife,  as  it  would  drive  her 
into  melancholia.  It  is  noteworthy  thai  a  married 
woman  was  never  bound  to  work  in  the  field. 

As  show  n  under  Ass.w  it  ami  Battkkv.  the  hus- 
band must  not  strike  his  wife;  ir  he  does,  he  is  liable 
for  "damage,  pain,  and  shame,"  the  same  as  to  a 
stranger.  The  legal  remedy  was  less  effectual  as  a 
protection  to  the  wife,  however,  than  the  religious 
warning  (B.  M,  59a).  which  ran:  "A  man  should  al- 
ways la?  careful  lest  lie  vex  his  wife:  for  as  her 
tears  come  easily,  the  vexation  put  upon  her  comes 
near  [to  (}odJ  ;  since,  though  all  other  gates  be  shut, 
the  gate  of  tears  is  never  closed." 

(4)  The  fear  that  an  idle  wife  would  fall  either  into 
intrigues  or  into  melancholia  shows  that  study  or 
reading  was  not  a  common  diversion  of  women.  The 
Talmud  («•!  l»e.)  suggests  that  they  might  maintain 
cheerfulness  by  playing  chess  ("nardeshir**).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  from 

Woman  a  passage  of  the  Mishnah  (Ned.  iv.  8), 
and        that  it  was  usual  to  leach  girls  to  read, 

Culture.  which  of  course  meant  to  read  the 
Bible,  though  it  was  regarded  as 
highly  improper  to  instruct  them  in  the  oral  law. 

The  tone  which  pervades  the  Bible  and  the  Tal- 
I  mud,  however,  is  not  very  different  from  that  which 
I  runs  through  the  literature  of  other  nations,  show- 
ing that  woman  was  held  of  less  account  than  man. 
Leah  boasts  of  the  many  sons  she  has  borne  to 
Jacob;  Hannah  prays  to  the  Lord  for  a  man  child; 
and  the  Mishnah  speaks  of  him  who  prays  that  his 
wife  may  bring  forth  a  son  rather  than  a  daughter. 
In  Hebrew  law  women  were  not  competent  witnesses 
either  in  civil  or  in  criminal  cases.  It  was  a  dis- 
grace to  a  warrior  to  lie  killed  or  disabled  by  a 
woman,  while  a  w  oman  w  ho  could  not  find  a  man  to 
marry  her  was  held  in  contempt.  Recognition  was 
won.  however,  by  women  of  high  talent,  such  as 
Deborah  in  Israel's  heroic  epoch,  the  prophetess 
Huhlah  in  the  later  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  R.  Mefr's  w  ife  in  the  mishnaic  period;  while  the 
nine  years'  reigu  of  Queen  Salome  was  a  golden  age 
in  Jewish  history.  The  last  chapter  of  Proverbs 
could  not  have  Is  en  written  among  a  nation  which 
despised  its  women.  Wives  were  frequently  em- 
powered by  their  husbands  to  manage  a  shop  or 
store  ("banut"),  and  widows  were  appointed 
guardians  for  their  infant  children;  so  that  busi- 
ness was  not  an  unknown  field  to  them  (Ket.  ix. 
4-5.)  In  modern  times  much  i»r  the  retail  trade  of 
the  Jews,  and  not  a  little  even  of  wholesale  com- 
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has  been  carried  mi  by  women,  while  ilieir 
husbands  have  been  poring  over  the  Bible  or  Tal- 
mud, either  at  home  or  in  the  bet  hu-midrash. 

(5)  The  position  of  the  mother  is  higher  umler  the 
Mosaic  law  than  under  any  other  system  of  antiq- 
uity. By  the  fifth  commandment  the  mother  is  to 
bo  honored  equally  with  the  father,  while  in  the 
mom!  law  (Lev.  xix.  3)  the  command  to  "fear"  the 
mother,  that  is.  to  treat  her  with  re- 
Woman  as  spect,  is  placed  even  la-fore  the  duty  of 

Mother.  "  fearing  "  the  futher.  Death  is  threat- 
ened him  who  strikes  or  who  curses 
his  mother,  as  well  as  him  who  thus  offends 
against  his  fatter.  The  Talmud,  in  showing  under 
what  extreme  provocation  the  righteous  man  will 
maintain  an  outward  regard  for  his  parents  (Kid. 
30b  32a),  gives  stories  of  outrageous  mothers  who 
were  treated  with  the  utmost  respect.  This  senti- 
ment was  not  shown  by  the  Greeks  toward  even  the 
bc«t  of  mothers;  forin  the  first  bookof  the  "Odyssey  " 
Telemachus  reproves  Penelope,  and  imperiously 
sends  her  away  to  her  own  apartment  to  mind 
her  own  womanly  business.  In  the  so-called  Su- 
merian  family  laws,  the  Babylonian  code  goes  far- 
ther than  Mosaic  legislation,  for  the  son  must  leave 
the  imrental  house  at  his  mother's  bidding.  The 
Book  of  Proverbs  is  full  of  expressions  of  reverence 
for  the  mother,  who  is  the  teacher  of  all  virtues. 
It  states  that  King  Lemuel  was  taught  wisdom  by 
his  mother.  A  curse  is  foretold  fur  the  man  who 
forgets  to  reverence  his  mother. 
The  Baraitu  teaches  the  influence  of  the  mother 
on  her  offspring  through  simple  heredity  when 
it  says:  "Most  sons  follow  the  nature  of  the 
mother's  brothers"  (II.  H.  1 10a).  This  very  belief 
that  th«!  mother  gave  her  child  a  legacy  of  good  or 
evil  qualities  which,  though  hidden  in  her,  appeared 
in  her  brothers,  must  have  raised  the  standing  of 
mothers  and  of  womankind  in  general. 

See  also  Daioiitkh  ix  Jewish  Law;  Hi  smash 
and  Wikk;  Ma.ioicitv;  Mahkiaok;  Motiikii; 
Widow. 

k.  c.  I,.  K.  D. 

WOOD  FESTIVAL,  THE.  See  An.  FtK- 
tkkntii  Day  ok. 

WOODBINE:  Borough  in  Cape  May  county. 
New  Jersey;  established  as  an  industrial  village 
Aug.  28.  1891;  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  April, 
UI03.  It  is  situated  on  a  tract  of  land  which  origi- 
nally comprised  5,300  acres,  and  was  purchased  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  as  a  site 
for  an  agricultural  and  industrial  colony-  The  pri- 
mary intention  of  the  founders  of  Woodbine  was 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  colony  for  Jew- 
ish immigrants  from  eastern  Europe.  Farming  was 
to  be  the  chief  occupation,  but,  to  make  it  more  re- 
munerative, it  was  decided  at  the  same  lime  to  re 
serve  a  certain  portion  of  the  tract,  as 
Early  De-  a  site  for  the  future  village  of  Wood 
velopment.  bine,  which  should  contain  a  local 
market  for  farm  produce  as  well  as 
factories  to  give  employment  to  members  of  the 
farmers'  families. 

By  the  suuimer  of  lHtfi  about  fifty  farmhouses 
were  completed,  and  all  were  occupied  in  the  full  of 


that  year.  In  the  same  year  the  firm  of  Meyer 
Jonasson  &  Co.  opened  a  eloak-faetory  which  gave 
employment  to  more  than  one  hundred  persons. 
Almost  all  of  these  employees  lived  on  farms,  some 
of  them  residing  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from 
the  village.  Unfortunately,  the  economic  depres- 
sion of  1893  affected  the  cloak  industry  unfavorably, 
and  the  decreased  demand  led  to  a  partial  suspen- 
sion of  work  in  the  Woodbine  factory.  The  discon- 
tent among  the  operatives  and  the  strikes  which 
followed  caused  the  factory  to  shutdown;  and  the 
firm  finally  removed  from  the  village.  In  addition 
to  this,  many  of  the  farmers,  unable  to  earn  a  living 
either  from  the  land  or  in  the  factory,  left  for  New 
York  or  Philadelphia.  A  large  nnmberof  those  who 
remained  were  employed  to  cut  cord-wood;  and 
others  were  engaged  in  clearing  the  town  lots  of 
stumps,  while  the  young  people  picked  huckleber- 
ries, or  sought  work  iu  the  tomato-canning  factory 
in  Ocean  View  near  Sea  Isle  City. 

Iu  1894  and   1895  the  outlook  became  much 
brighter.    A  clothing  factory  was  established  iu  the 
village  by  Daniel  &  Blumcnthul  of 
Factories    Philadelphia;  and  the  population  be- 
Eb-        gan  to  increase.    This  was  followed 
tabliehed.   by  the  establishment  of  several  other 
manufactories  in  Woodbine :  and  these 
additions,  though  gradual,  were  accompanied  by 
an  almost  uninterrupted   growth  of  population. 
While  the  early  Bettlcrs  were  mostly  from  southern 
liussia,  later  arrivals  increased  the  proportion  of 
Lithuanians  and  added  to  the  number  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  Kherson,  the  latter  immigrants  being 
chiefly  Trom  Odessa.    A  small  group  of  Rumanians 
also  went  to  Woodbine. 

The  early  plans  of  the  foundersof  Woodbine  have 
not  been  realized.  Instead  of  becoming  an  agricul- 
tural colony  with  an  industrial  adjunct,  it  is  an  in- 
dustrial village  with  a  few  farmers.  In  1905  there 
were  prolmbly  only  twenty  farmers  who  derived 
a  part  or  all  of  their  income  from  the  soil;  ami.  al- 
though many  of  the  villagers  cultivated  small  gar- 
dens, a  number  of  the  more  distant  farms  were  en- 
tirely unoccupied.  Considerable  fanning  skill  and 
capital  are  required  to  bring  about  much  improve- 
ment iu  the  soil ;  and  the  Woodbine  farmers 

hut  a  limited  amount  of  either.  Not- 
Failure  of  withstanding  all    these  drawbacks, 

Farms.  however,  the  fanners  of  Woodbine 
have  made  real  progress  within  recent 
years.  Those  who  supply  the  local  demand  for  milk 
have  learned  something  of  balanced  rations  and  of 
economy  in  feeding,  while  the  trnck-gurdeners  and 
the  fruit  growers  have  acquainted  themselves  with 
market  conditions  and  have  increased  the  fertility  of 
their  soil.  Grapes,  which  were  once  sold  in  Wood- 
bine itself,  now  find  a  market  at  Vinelaud ;  anil 
garden-truck,  which  formerly  could  not  be  disposed 
of  at  a  profit,  is  sold  to  advantage  at  Ocean  City 
and  Sea  Isle  City. 

The  fanners  of  Woodbine  have  profited  unmis- 
takably from  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural 
School,  which  was  established  in  1895  and  has  grad- 
ually extended  the  cultivated  area  of  the  school 
farms  It  has  a  model  poultry-plant  and  an  apiary, 
as  will  us  orchards,  vineyards,  ami  greenhouse's, 
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and  covers  in  all  about  800  acres  of  land.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  school  was  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  II.  L.  Sabsovieh.  Itacurric- 
Agricul-  ulum  is  chiefly  practical,  attention  be- 
tural       ing  given  primarily  to  various  branches 

School.  of  applied  husbandry  and  to  farm  me- 
chanics, while  the  theoretical  instruc- 
tion is  mainly  directed  toward  familiarizing  the 
pupils  with  the  principles  underlying  modern  farm- 
ing. A  considerable  number  of  the  alumni  of  the 
school  are  devoting  themselves  to  practical  agricul- 
ture. One  of  them  is  the  successful  manager  of  the 
Allivine  farm  near  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  three  are  farm- 
ing for  themselves  In  Connecticut,  two  in  Colorado, 
one  in  northern  New  Jersey,  one  in  New  York  state, 
and  two  in  Woodbine.  A  much  larger  numlier  are 
working  for  other  farmers.  The  alumni  include 
four  college  graduates,  two  graduates  of  a  medical 
school,  one  lawyer,  twelve  college  students,  three 
members  of  the  Uuited  States  navy,  one  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  u  numlier  of  machinists. 

The  four  local  public  schools  had  in  1905  an  enrol- 
ment of  over  500,  and  the  average  attendance  in 
1904  was4."»0.  At  first  included  In  the  school  district 
of  Dennis  township,  the  Woodbine  schools  wen-  or- 
ganized into  a  separate  district  in  April,  1903,  and 
temporary  trustees  were  appointed  until  the  spring 
of  1904.  Woodbine  has  also  a  kindergarten  and  a 
Talmud  Torah.  The  public  buildings  include  two 
synagogues,  a  bath-house,  a  hospital 

Schools  ( formerly  a  hotel),  and  an  engine  house 
and  Syna-  and  meeting-hall  for  the  volunteer fire- 

goguea.  company.  The  local  industries  nre 
housed  in  five  brick  buildings,  while 
water  and  electric  lighting  are  supplied  to  most  of  the 
houses  in  the  borough  from  the  central  pumpiug- 
station. 

In  1901  the  average  individual  income  was  87.30 
per  week,  and  the  average  earnings  |H-r  family  were 
$675  per  annum.  There  were  in  that  year  175  single 
and  double  cottages  in  Woodbine,  of  which  14  were 
owned  by  the  Baron  dc  Hirsch  Fund  anil  181  by  the 
people;  of  the  latter  only  23  were  rented.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  cottages  varied  in  cost  of  construc- 
tion between  $575  and  $1,000,  the  remainder  being 
erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000  each.  Their  esti- 
mated total  cost  was  $157,450.  of  which  $58,200  had 
been  paid  in  1901.  In  1905  the  borough  proper 
hud  223  private  houses,  these  and  the  outlying 
farmhouses  being  inhabited  by  825  families.  Jacob 
Kolinsky,  entomologist  for  the  territory  of  Hawaii, 
Joseph  W.  Pincus,  agriculturist  of  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  School,  and  Jacob  O.  Lipman,  soil  chemist 
and  bacteriologist  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Experi- 
ment Station,  were  among  the  early  settlers  in 
Woodbine.  The  population  is  now  (1905)  1,900,  of 
whom  94  per  cent  nre  Jews.    See  also  Jew.  Encvc. 

1.  262,  ».r   AoKU'l'l.Tl'KAI.  Cnl.oMKS. 

a.  J.  G.  L. 

WOOLF,  ALBERT  EDWARD  :  American 
chemist  and  inventor:  born  in  New  York  Sept.  26. 
1846;  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city 
and  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Among  Woolf's  achievements  may  be  mentioned: 
the  introduction  of  peroxid  of  hydrogen  for 
bleaching  ostrich  feat  hers  and  for  use  as  an  anti- 


septic (1876),  and  the  discovery  (1889)  of  the  anti- 
septic properties  of  seu  wuter  decomposed  by  elec- 
trolysis (electrozone),  a  discovery  now  widely  applied 
in  the  treatment  of  drinking-water,  garbage,  ami 
sewage,  and  used  by  the  United  States  authorities  in 
suppressing  yellow  fever  in  Havana.  Cuba  (1899). 
Woolf  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  and  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
London.  England. 

Diblioorapiit:  WW»  Who  in  America.  l»tV,V 

A.  P.  H.  V. 

WOOLF,  EDWARD :  American  musician  and 
novelist;  born  in  London,  England,  Sept.,  1803; 
died  in  New  York  March  14.  1882.  After  acting  as 
a  musical  conductor  in  his  native  city,  he  emigrated 
(1839)  to  New  York,  where  his  abilities  were  soon 
recoguized,  and  where  he  was  engaged  as  orchestral 
leader,  musical  instructor,  nnd  choirmaster.  He 
contributed  many  novels  to  "  The  Jewish  Messenger  " 
during  the  early  part  of  the  existence  of  that  peri- 
odical; among  these  may  be  mentioned  The 
Jewess  of  Toledo,"  "The  Vicomte  d'Arblay,"  and 
"Judith  of  Bohemia ." 

Woolfssonsnll  attained  more  or  less  prominence: 
Solomon,  ns  a  professor  of  art  and  drawing  for 
forty  years  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York ; 
Benjamin  S.  .  horn  in  London  Feb..  1836;  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  6, 1901),  asa  dramatist  and  com- 
poser ("The  Mighty  Dollar "  and  "The  Doctor  of 
Alcantara");  Michael  Angolo  (born  in  London 
1837;  died  in  New  York  March  4.  1899),  famous  for 
his  street  caricatures;  Philip  (born  in  New  York 
Feb.  7,  1848;  died  in  Boston  1903 1,  as  a  physician 
and  novelist ;  and  Albert  Edward,  as  an  inventor. 

Bint.lOGlurilY  :  Imiso  8.  Iwxt,  Eilwartt  Wont/,  In  ftilil.  Am. 
Jetr.  1IM.  Sot.  1HH. 

A.  A.  S.  I. 

WOOLF,  SIDNEY:  English  lawyer;  horn  in 
London  1844;  died  March  12,  1892;  educated  at 
Neumegen's  school  and  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don. After  passing  the  examination  of  the  Incor- 
porated Ijiw  Society,  he  joined  his  brother  as  a 
partuer  in  a  firm  of  solicitors.  Then,  after  having 
been  a  pupil  of  Murphy,  queen's  counsel,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  by  the  Middle  Temple  in  1873.  He 
iK'gnn  to  practise  in  mercantile  and  criminal  cases, 
and  later  became  the  leading  advocate  of  his  day  in 
bankruptcy  matters.  On  Jan.  24.  1890,  he  was  np 
pointed  queen's  counsel. 

Woolfs  first  legal  book  dealt  with  the  law  on 
adulteration  of  food  (1874).  He  afterward  wrote,  in 
collaboration  with  Middleton.  on  the  law  ami  prac- 
tise of  compensation,  as  well  as  on  the  liquidation 
of  business  linns  by  the  court.  He  was  active  as  a 
communal  worker,  was  one  of  the  principal  sup- 
porters of  the  Westminster  Jews'  Free  School:  and 
served  as  warden  and  as  council  member  of  the 
Berkeley  Street  Synagogue,  He  was  a  member 
also  of  the  council  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association. 
BlBI  MiORirilV  :  Jtic.  CViron.  and  Jeir.  World.  Man-b  is. 

j.  O.  L 

WORM  :  "  Rimmah  "  and  "  tole'ah  "  are  the  tenns 
most  frequently  employed  in  the  Bible  to  connote 
not  only  the  earthworm,  but  any  elongated  crawl 
I  ing  creature,  such  as  the  maggot,  caterpillar,  larva 
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of  nn  insect.  hikI  the  like.  Thus,  in  the  account  of 
the"*  worms  "  which  appeared  in  the  liiunna  <  Ex.  xvi. 
20.  24)  the  terms  evidently  refer  to  caterpillars 
which  feed  on  putrefying  matter,  while  the 
'*  worms  "  described  as  destroying  vineyards  and  the 
gourd  (Dent,  xxviii.  30;  Jonah  iv.  7)  were  some 
variety  of  beetle  oriusec  t  larva,  and  the  "  worms"  in 
Isa.  xiv.  11,  Job  xvii.  14.  xxi.  26,  and  similar  pas- 
sages were  maggots  or  larva-  which  feed  on  dead 
bodies.  For  the  meaning  of  "zohale  ere?  "  (Mic. 
vii.  1?)  see  Skiii'kxt. 

Metaphorically,  the  worm  symbolizes  lowliness 
and  helplessness  (Isa.  xli.  14;  I's.  xxii.  7  [A.  V.  6]; 
Job  xxv.  6),  but  in  Isa.  lxvi.  24  the  worm  and  Are 
together  connote  eternal  pain. 

There  an-  several  species  of  earthworm  (I.nmbli> 
am)  in  Palestine,  and  J/v'''"/""'"  abound. 

In  the  Talmud  also  "  rimtnali  "  and  "  tolc'ah  "  are 
found  as  general  terms  for  "worm,"  while  the  ge- 
neric denomination  for  all  ciawlers  is  "shekazim 
ii  remasim"  (sec  Rkctii-ks).  Several  species  are 
mentioned  under  special  names,  such  as  CirQ.  a 
kind  of  water-worm  (AV/i*  tulifix;  Zcb.  22a); 
yWpyy.  rainworm  fff.nl.  67b);  WHO.  the  worm 
which  lives  in  the  trachea?  of  sheep  ami  causes  them 
to  cough  (Strongitlitt  Jilaria  ;  ib.  40a):  and  *JNpip. 
worms  found  in  the  intestines  of  fishes  (Lingulfi 
ciiiffulum  ;  ih.  67b).  Since  the  raven  is  heartless  to- 
ward its  young,  Providence,  according  to  15.  15.  N,i, 
takes  care  of  them  by  causing  maggots  to  arise  from 
their  excrement,  thus  furnishing  them  with  food 
(comp.  Itashi  on  'Kr.  22a).  With  tiic  worms  which 
arose  from  rotten  brau  Noah  fed  the  chameleon  in 
the  ark  (Sanh.  1081.).  A  host  of  worms  infest  the 
human  hotly,  both  living  and  dead  (Tern.  81a;  Ah. 

iii.  1).  There  are  worms  in  rlie  liver  (KTIplK:  Shah. 
100b  i  and  in  the  belly  (Jtyvai.  a  remedy  for  the  latter 
being  the  milk  of  an  ass  mixed  with  the  leaves  of 
the  bav.  or  bread  and  suit  taken  with  fresh  water 
before"  breakfast  (liit.  00b;  H.  M.  107h).  Garlic  is 
acme  for  worms  in  the  great  intestine  ( lick.  *2b>. 
while  tli«'  tapeworm  is  driven  out  by  the  raw  meal  of 
barley  or  by  hyssop  (Her.  30a  ;  Shab.  lOOhi.  N3H<2  is 
the  name  of  a  worm  which  linds  lodguieiit  between 
the  prepuce  and  glans  penis  and  is  removed  by  cir- 
cumcision, so  that  even  (textiles  submitted  to  the 
operation  ("Ah.  Zarah  20hi.  From  the  mouths  of  the 
false  spies  whom  Moses  sent  to  Canaan  came  forth 
worms(So(ah  35a>.  and  Yer.  Yoma  80a  records  sim- 
ilar phenomena  proceeding  from  the  noseof  a  heretic 
(comp.  also  Yoma  10b;  15.  M.  84b). 
BtBI.MXiRAPllv:  Tristram.  .Vnfnr.it  HIMorh  <>f  the  Bible,  & 

E.  O.  II.  I.  M.  C. 

WORMS:  Town  in  Hhein  Hesse,  grand duchy of 
Hesse,  (iermaliy.    Like  Mayenee  ami  Cologne,  it  has 

one  of  the  oldest  Jew  ish  communities  in  Germany, 

A  legend  relates  that  the  Jew  s  of  Worms  were  de- 
scended from  the  iJenjainiles  w ho  had  migrated  from 
Palestine  to  Ormniiy  (BrUll'a  "  Jnhrbuchcr."  1879. 

iv.  34  it  s,ii.).  It  is  possible  that  there  was  a  congre- 
gation there  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  the  first 
historical  reference  is  the  statement  that  Jews  from 
this  city  visited  the  fair  at  Cologne  about  the  year 
1000 (AronluR,  "Regcstcn,''  No.  140;  Kober.  "Stu- 
dien  zur  Mittclulh  rlichen  Oesc  hichtc  der  Judeii  in 


Koln  am  Hhein."  p.  9.  note  3.  Hreslaii.  190:!).  The 
earliest  authentic  information  regarding  the  commu- 
nity, however,  dates  back  only  to  1034. 
Early      On  Jan.  18,  1074,  Emperor  Henry  IV. 
History.     granted  the  "  Jcwsand  othcrcitizensof 
Worms"  exemption  from  customs  du- 
ties in  the  royal-customs  ports  of  Frank  fort,  Hop- 
pard.  Dortmund,  Goslar,  etc.,  as  a  reward  for  their 
fidelity.    Already  at  this  time  the  Jews  lived  in  a 
special  quarter  of  the  city.    About  1000  Henry  IV. 
granted  the  community,  which  was  represented  by 
the  .lew  bishop  Solomon,  the  privileges  of  free  com- 
merce and  exemption  from  taxation;  he  designated 
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the  Jews  as  "subjects  of  his  treasury."  and  placed 
them  under  his  immediate  protection,  so  that  neither 
royal  nor  episcopal  functionaries  could  exercise  any 
jurisdiction  overthem,  their  only  authority  being  t  he 
IJisiioi-  ok  the  Jews,  appointed  by  themselves,  and 
continued  in  hisoftlce  by  the  emperor.  These  priv- 
ileges were  renewed  by  the  emperors  Frederick  I., 
Ilarharossa  (April  (5,  1157),  and  Frederick  II.  (about 
1236). 

On  May  l*nnd  25.  1006, 1  he  Crusaders  murdered  all 
the  Jewsof  Worms— about  800  in  number-- w  ith  the 
exception  of  some  who  committed  suicide  and  a  few 
who  weit"  forcibly  baptized.  loiter  a  new  commu- 
nity was  formed  in  Worms;  and  this  suffered  during 
the  Second  Crusade  (1146),  and  again  in  1106,  w  hen 
the  victims  included  Dulciua.  wife  of  It.  Eleazar,  his 
daughters  Rclat  and  Hannah,  and  his  son  Jacob. 
During  the  division  of  the  kingdom  at  the  dose  of  the 
twelfth  century  Worms  was  besieged  by  King  Otto, 
and  the  Jews,  who  sided  w  ilh  Philip  of  Swabia,  took 
part  in  the  defense.  On  July  8.  1230.  Pope  Honorius 
III.  issued  from  San  liieti  an  order  directing  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence  to  compel  the  community  to  pay 
the  sum  of  1.(520  marks  before  the  following  Eister. 

threatening  it.  with  exclusion  from  all 
Taxation,  dealings  w  it li  Christians  if  it  failed  to 
raise  the  amount.    In  1241  the  state 
taxes  of  the  Jews  of  Worms  amounted  to  130  murks 
in  silver,  and  on  Feb.  28,  1255.  Hishop  Hit  hard  of 
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Worms  transferred  to  the  chapter  of  I  lie  local  cathe- 
dral, among  Other  revenues  from  the  city,  the  sum  of 
40  |  Km  mis  heller  which  the  congregation  was  obliged 
to  pay  annually  on  St,  Martin's  Day  (Nov.  tl).  Be- 
tween 1  '254  anil  1271  tlio  Jews  of  Worms  were  taxed 
2,870  pounds  heller  anil  2o0  marks  in  silver  for  the 
public  peace  insured  by  the  Rhenish  Alliance ;  and 
from  1269  to  1273  they  were  compelled  to  pay  200 
marks  annually  to  King  Ilichard  of  Cornwall.  In 
121)4  orders  were  issued  by  King  Adolphus  and  by 
the  bishop,  forbidding  tlio  .Jews  to  acquire  real  es- 
tutc  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin.  By  an  edict  dated 
March  9.  1316.  Louis  the  Bavarian  granted  the  city 
of  Worms  the 
privilege  of  lev- 
yingon  the  Jew- 
ish community  a 
yearly  tax  of  100 
pounds  heller  in 
addition  to  I  ho 
300  pounds  it 
had  thitherto 
paid;  and  on 
May  1.  1338.  he 
informed  the 
council  of 
Worms  that  the 
Jews  of  that 
city  were  bound 
by  agreement  lo 
pay  the  sum  of 
2,000  gulden  to- 
ward the  king's 
conic in  plated 
expedition 
against  France, 
and  that,  if  nec- 
essary, force 
might  be  em- 
ployed in  col- 
lecting this  sum. 

By  an  edict 
dated  nt  Speyer 
Jan.  4,  1348.  the 
emperor  Charles 
IV.  surrendered 
the  Jews  of 
Worms  to  the 
city  govern- 
ment, but  on 
March  1.  1349, 
at  the  lime  of 
the  Black  Death,  the  community  was  practically 
annihilated,  the  Jews  setting  tire  to  their  houses, 
and  more  than  400  persons  perishing  in  the 
flames.  The  women's  wing  of  the  synagogue,  added 
in  1213  through  the  munificence  of  Metr  and  his 
wife,  Judith,  was  also  destroyed.    An  edict  of 

Charles  IV..  dated  March  29,  1349. 
Fourteenth  gave  to  the  citizens  of  Worms  the  prop- 
and        erty  left  by  the  Jewish  community ; 
Fifteenth   hut  a  few  years  later  (1358)  the  city 
Centuries,  desired  to  again  admit  Jews,  and  on 

Nov.  20.  1MB,  Charles  IV.  allowed 
it  to  grant  them  the  right  of  residence.    In  May. 
1877,  the  Jewish  community  of  Worms,  numbering 
XU.-30 
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thirty-six  persons,  pledged  itself,  in  a  Hebrew  doc- 
ument addressed  to  the  city  council,  to  pay  in  "  vol- 
untary "  taxes  the  sum  of  20,000  gulden  :  and  in  the 
following  year  (Aug.  28,  1378}  the  city  was  granted 
the  right  of  extending  protection  to  the  Jews.  This 
privilege  was  renewed  by  King  Wenccslaua  on  May 
5,  1400.  after  he  had  already  ordered  the  city  (by 
edict  elated  April  22,  1391)  to  afford  protection  to 
his  "  Kainmerkneehte."  as  he  styled  the  Jews.  On 
March  17,  189H,  the  city  counc  il  enacted  that  every 
Jew  or  Jewess  over  twelve  should  pay  one  old 
ton  Minis  in  LgTOOIXa  hut  not  one  farthing  more. 
On  Oct.  81.  1400,  King  Ruprccht  continued  the 

privileges  graut- 
ed  the  Jews  of 
Worms  by  Hen- 
ry IV.,  by  virtue 
of  which  they 
were  allowed  lo 
exchange  money 
in  any  part  of 
the  city,  except 
in  front  of  the 
mint  or  in  the 
niiutcrs'  offices 
of  exchange. 
The  some  king 
enacted  also,  by 
a  decree  dated  at 
Heidelberg  July 
29.  1406,  that  the 
Jews  of  Worms 
might  he  tried 
only  by  the  mu- 
nicipal court,  a 
privilege  which 
was  at  first 
grouted  fur  a 
period  of  six 
years  only,  but 
was  extended  by 
Kin Sigismund 
(1414). 

In  1400  the 
Jews  of  Worms 
were  accused  of 
the  murder  of  a 
Christian  child, 
but  as  there  was 
no  evidence 
against  them, 
they  were  ac- 
quitted by  the  council,  although  they  lost  part  of  their 
property.  In  1422  the  community,  encouraged  by  the 
council,  refused  to  pay  the  "  Hussite  taxes,"  anil  was 
therefore  outlawed  by  King  Sigismund.  who,  through 
tin'  margrave  of  Baden,  confiscated  and  sold  the 
houses  vacated  by  the  Jews.  On  Aug.  1.  1481, 
King  Sigismund  assured  the  Jews  of  Worm!  that 
nil  edicts  annulling  the  outstanding  debt  sowed  them 
would  Ir-  declared  invalid  Upon  the  payment  by 
each  Jew  of  an  indemnity.  Thiscnused  an  uprising 
among  the  peasantry,  which  was,  however,  speedily 
quelled,  the  ringleaders  being  punished.  Two  years 
la'ci  •  I488)the community  presented  Sigismund  witli 
the  sum  of  20  florins  as  a  coronatiou  tribute,  and 
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promi&cd  to  pay  an  additional  100  florin*  in  the  mid- 
tile  of  tin;  following  I-ent.  On  Nov.  6,  1441,  regula- 
tions referringto  the  Jews  were  enacted  by  the  gilds 
of  the  bakers,  butchers,  and  market  men.  About  1470 
the  Jews  of  Worms  occupied  thirty-two  bouses,  for 
which  they  paid  the  city  a  ground  rent  of  900  gulden. 
In  1484  the  citizens  of  Worms  wished  to  expel  the 
Jews,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  emperor,  mid  ten 
years  later  (June  14,  1494)  Maximilian  confirmed  the 
Jews  in  all  their  privileges,  while  on  April  4,  1500,  he 
forbade  the  city  to  encroach  upon  the  imperial  pre- 
rogative concerning  them.    In  1495.  and  again  in 

1406.  the  palsgrave  Philip  ami  his  son. 
Sixteenth  Duke  Ludwig,  visited  the  ".ludcn- 
Century.    schul  "  at  Worms  (Boos.  14  Urkunden- 

buch  der  Stadt  Worms,"  Hi.  395,  401). 
In  1500  <  imi plaint  was  lodged  against  the  Jews 
of  Worms  charging  them  with  violence  against  nics- 


pecially  Dr.  Chemnitz,  advocated  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  Worms,  whereupon  the  elector  Fred- 
erick took  the  congregation  under  his  protection:  the 
opposition  of  the  gilds,  however,  forced  the  Jews  to 
emigrate  (April  20.  1615).  after  which  their  syna- 
gogue was  detltnt tailed,  the  cemetery  laid  waste,  ami 
the  tombstones  destroyed.  After  the  suppression  of 
the  uprising  by  the  troops  of  Frederick,  nn  imperial 
decree  was  promulgated  (Jan.  19  or  20,  1610)  order- 
ing both  the  palsgrave  and  the  Hi-Imp  of  Speyer  to 
readmit  the  Jews;  in  commemoration  of  Ihiscv.  nt 
the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  Sin-bat  was  designated  as  a 
fast-day  for  the  community  of  Worms.  Dining  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  the  Jews  of  the  city  were  com- 
pelled to  pawn  even  the  silver  of  the  synagogue  in 
order  to  raise  the  manifold  contributions  exacted 
from  them.  At  the  same  time  the  v  suffered  from  a  pes- 
tilence which  raged  iti  the  Jewish  quarter  in  1682  ami 
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scngors  of  the  imperial  court.  In  the  following 
year  (1510)  Emperor  Maximilian  gave  tile  commu- 
nity permission  to  hold  a  public  meeting  in  Worms 
("Siilamith."  1811,  iii.  416  tt  «</.  :  Hormavi's  "Ar- 
chiv,"  1812,  iii..  Nos.  II,  12).  On  Nov.*22.  1359, 
Ferdinand  I.  issued  from  Vienna  an  order  ti>  the 
city  council  of  Worms,  directing  it,  under  penalty 
of  heavy  punishment,  to  protect  the  Jews  in  all  their 
privileges  during  the  quarrel  between  tin- city  and 
Hishop  Dietrich,  ami  forbidding  the  levying  of  any 
special  taxes.  Ordinances  regulating  Jewish  affairs 
were  issued  by  the  council  of  Worms  on  Dec.  6. 
1570:  Nov.  1.  1584;  Dec.  23.  1005;  as  well  as  in  later 
years. 

In  1015  some  members  of  the  city  magistracy,  cs 


16:15;  and  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  therefore  issued 
an  edict  I  Vienna,  May  16.  1636)  directing  the  council 
of  Worms  to  l»e  lenient  in  levying 
During  the  taxes  upon  the  Jews,  and  (tillering 
Thirty      the  release  of  Jews  who  had  been  im- 
Years'      prisoned  on  account  of  inability  to 
War.       pay.    Three  years  later  Ferdinand 
III.  gave  his  nephew  Ansel m  t'asi- 
mir,  Elector  of  Mayence,  full  authority  to  appoint  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  Itishop  of  Worms,  the 
Prince  of  Dalberg,  ami  the  council  and  Jews  of 
Worms,  or  their  representatives,  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  new  Jewish  regulations.    On  May  31,  16S9, 
the  city  of  Worms  was  invaded  by  the  French  under 
Melae.  and  at  the  same  time  a  Terrible  catastrophe 
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visited  1  he  Jews.  The  entire  Jewry,  which  dis- 
played tlie  imperial  arms <>n  both  gales,  was  burned, 
together  with  the  interior  of  the  synagogue,  and  the 
so  called  Hashi  Chapel.  Thu  ruins  of  the  synagogue 
were  usetl  as  a  stable  and  storehouse.  In  109.H  a 
committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  Jewish  community  of  Worms,  which  had  been 
broken  up  by  the  French  invasion.  By  an  agreement 
dated  June  7.  16Dt>.  the  council  of  Worms  pledged 
itself  to  grant  the  Jews  certain  concessions,  ami  this 
arrangement  was  continued  by  Joseph  1.  (April  19, 
170?  I  in  order  to  protect  the  Jews  against  any  in- 
fringements of  their  rights  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
cil; it  was  later  approved 
also  bv  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  (Oct.  26.  1714). 

In  1?."»1  one  fifth  of 
the  revenues  of  the  city 
of  Worms  was  furnished 
by  the  Jewish  tuxes. 
The  treaty  of  16f»fl  was 
again  confirmed  by  a  de- 
cree dated  at  Vienna 
March  10, 1766r  Jcschu- 
run,"  iv.  99  it  «•(/.).  In 
1M72  a  Jew  named  Edin- 
ger  represented  Worms 
in  the  Hessian  Diet, 
while  Levy  was  second 
mayor.  In  1*71.  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the 
new  lilM'ral  school  law. 
S.  Hothschild  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  in  the 
non  sectarian  school. 

The  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Worms.  whi<  h  in 
1875    numbered  1.000 

members,  consists  now 

(190.-,)  of  about  1,200.  In 
addition  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  institutions, 
the  city  has  a  Jewish 
hospital,  u  hebra  kadili 
slm.  a  society  for  tin 
support  of  sick  women, 
an  endowment  society, 
a  society  for  the  distri 
but  ion  of  fuel,  and  an 

association  for  the  support  of  school  children. 
There  is  also  the  Dnlhcrg  Lodge  of  the  Order  B'nai 
Brith. 

t>.  A.  Lkw. 

Until  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Jews  of 
Wonnscngagcd  in  extensive  and  remunerative  busi- 
ness enterprises,  but  through  restrictive  measures 
these  were  gradually  rendered  unprofitable,  and  at 
length  only  trading  in  money  was  left  open  to 
them.    In  1105  even  this  branch  of 
Social      business  was  denied  them,  and  during 
Condition,  the  thirteenth  century  mora  and  more 
of  them  engaged  in  usury.    In  1258 
orders  were  issued  regulating  the  interest  on  loans, 
and  tin-  Jews  were  thereby  prohibited,  under  pain 
of  severe  punishment,  from  charging  more  than  Jilty 
per  cent  per  annum. 
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During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Jews,  as  citizens  of 
Worms,  wen-  permitted  to  acquire  real  estate ;  they 
might  even  occupy  the  commons  (that  is,  territory 
belonging  to  the  commonwealth),  until  Adolf  of 
Nassau  on  July  2H,  1294,  issued  an  order  against  this. 
In  spite  of  their  various  privileges,  however,  the 
Jews  might  not  dwell  among  the  Christians,  but 
were  assigned  a  special  quarter  of  (he  town,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Christians  by  walls  and  gates.  These 
gates  had  various  names,  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned ~  Porta  Jmheoruni,"  "Juden  Borter,*  and 
".ludcn  Burgetor."  The  synagogue  formed  the 
center  of  the  Jewish  quarter.    It  was  erected  in 

1034  through  the  munif- 
icence of  a  wealthy  Jew, 
Mar  Jacob,  ami  his  wife, 
Kachel :  ami  in  spite  of 
the  many  accidents  that 
have  befallen  it  in  the 
course  of  time  its  ap- 
pearance has  changed 
but  little.  It  is  built  in 
early  .Moorish  style,  and 
was  originally  intended 
for  men  only.  It  had 
three  entrances.  The 
apse  for  t  he  Torah  scrolls 
consisted  of  a  semicircu- 
lar protuberance  of  the 
wall.  The  women's  wing 

of  the  synagogue,  con- 
necting with  the  north- 
ern wall  of  thu  older 
structure,  was  built  in 
1213.  The  men's  syna- 
gogue had  tive  inscrip- 
llons ; the  women's,  four. 

Prominent  in  the  leg- 
endary and  historic  ac- 
counts of  the  Jews  of 
Worms  is  the  so  called 
Hashi  Chapel,  built  in 
1024  by  David  ben  Isaac 
Joseph  Oppcuhcim. 
This  building  was  erect- 
ed so  close  to  the  syna- 
gogue that  it  prevented 
the  use  of  one  ot  the 
entrances  of  the  latter. 
The  fact   that   Rashi  lived  for  a  short  while  in 
Worms,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Isaac  ha-Levi, 
gave  rise  to  the  legend  that  he  taught 
Baahi      in  the  edifice  erected  500  years  after  his 
Chapel.     death.  According  to  a  report  by  Juspa 
Shammcs  (1648-78),  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  "  prayer  house  of  Hashi."  the  con- 
gregation took  occasion  to  place  an  inscription  in 
the  building,  which  they  termed  the  Hashi  Chapel. 
Abraham  Epstein  of  Vienna  discovered  in  a  niche 
of  the   Hashi  Chapel  an  inscription  designating 
the  niche  as  the  seat  of  David  Oppenheim.  The 
synagogue  anil  the  chapel  stand  in  a  court,  and  are 
surrounded  by  one  wall.    Inside  this  court  is  a 
square  space  enclosed  by  a  wall  two  meters  high,  and 
in  which  there  formerly  grew  a  nut-tree.    The  use 
and  purpose  of  this  space  can  no  louger  be  deter- 
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mined.    From  the  chapel  a  path  inside  the  courtyard 
led  lo  the  Judcubadcr,  which  were  located  under 
ground.    In  1895  the  work  of  excavating  them  was 
begun,  but  they  are  not  yet  accessible. 

The  cemetery  dales  from  the  first  half  of  the  elev- 
enth century,  and  is  located  on  the  left  side  of  the 
present  Andreasstrasse,  near  the  old  Andreas  gate. 
The  oldest  tombstone  bears  date  of  1077.  and  is  that 
of  one  Jacob  Bnhiir.  Of  other  totnb- 
Cemetery.  stones  may  be  mentioned  a  monument 
erected  in  honor  of  twelve  elders  of 
whom  u  legend  reports  that,  during  the  Crusade  of 
1096,  they  asked  the  town  councilors  for  protec- 
tion, and,  on  being  refused,  murdered  the  coun- 
cilors, whereupon  tliey  all  committed  suicide  in  the 
cemetery.  There  are  also  the  tombstones  of  Jek  u  • 
thiel  ben  Jacob 
(1261);  Baruch 
ben  McTr.  father 
of  .Metr  of  Ro- 
thenburg(127.')); 
and  Melr  of 
Rothcnburg 
(1307);  a  tomb- 
stone of  four  sis- 
ter s,  with  in- 
scriptions ar- 
ranged in  four 
rows  (14 19);  and 
also  those  of  Ja- 
cob MOiln  (1427) 
and  Juspa 
Shammes(1678). 
Mention  may  be 
made  also  of 
thirteen  inscrip- 
tions relating  to 
members  of  the 
Bacharach  fami- 
ly (seventeenth 
and  eighteenth 
centuries).  The 
Jewish  congre- 
gation of  Worms 
had  its  own  pub- 
lic park,  for  the 
care  of  which 
each  member 
had  lo  contrib- 
ute a  yearly  sum  fixed  by  the  Jewish  council.  The 
guarding  and  keeping  of  the  park  devolved  upon 
the  communal  servant,  who  officiated  as  "schul- 
klopfer"  and  sexton  also. 

The  internal  affairs  of  the  community  were  ar- 
ranged by  a  Jewish  council  of  twelve  members 
headed  by  the  Bishop  ok  TUB  Jkws.    This  institu- 
tion dated  back  to  the  eleventh  century.    The  Jew- 
ish bishop  was  elected  by  the  council, 
Org-aniza-  and  his  appointment  originally  had  to 
tion.       I»e  sanctioned  by  the  emperor.  On 
July  2A.  1812,  however.  Bishop  Km- 
crich  ordered  that  the  Jew  -bishop  should  no  longer 
be  continued  iu  his  office  by  the  emperor,  hut  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  :  and  also  that  a  Jew-bishop 
once  appointed  should  retain  his  title  until  his 
death,  although  his  official  duties  should  each  year 


Interior  uf  Hit-  (>!<l  svnairoirue  at  Worms. 
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devolve  on  another  member  of  the  council.  On  the 
death  of  u  Jew-bishop  the  new  appointee  was  to 
pay  to  the  bishop  60  pounds  Worms  pfennigs;  this 
stipulation,  however,  was  changed  by  Bishop  Fred- 
erick (Feb.  8,  1489),  who  ordered  that  the  Jewish 
community  should  pay  20  florins  each  year  on  St. 
Mart  iu 's  Day.  in  lieu  of  the  former  payment. 

Next  to  the  communities  of  Mayeiue  and  Speyer, 
that  of  Worms  occupied  t  he  most  prominent  place 
in  the  fields  of  science  and  literature,  and  many  of 
the  foremost  Lormlncse  savants  were  born  in 
Worms;  it  was  from  ihnt  city  also  that  the  most 
famous"  tnkkanot  Shunt  "  were  issued.  Among  the 
most  prominent  rabbis  and  scholars  of  Worms  may 
be  mentioned : 

Meat  ben  Eleazarha-Lt-vl.  BUM*!  teacher  tilth  rent.);  I«aac 

ben  Juilali,  a   • 

— -^-^.L.\  temporary  of  lUuthl : 
Eleazar  beu  Judah 
Kefceub  <13tuceut.>; 
Mrmr*  ben  Aaron, 
teneher  of  the  la»t- 
naruwl  (d.  MHO); 
liameh  lien  Melr. 
futlK-r  Of  Melr  of 
Ho  I  lie  ii  bu  rir  (d . 
1275);  Nathan  ben 
Isaac  (It.  IXBi:  Ja- 
enb  Moim  td.  I*?7)- 
Melr  ben  I »  a  a  e 
<  1.111);  Abraham 
Samuel  Baehararh 
<d.  IGL'O;  Elijah. 
i-.an/  (d.  ISM); 
Slmaon  Bachararh 
(d.  I-:;.'  .  Aaron 
Teomlm  (rahbl  un- 
lil  ltt-7:  ,j,  rraeow, 
Hiaui:  Mr  tyaryim 
Barharnrh  (rabbi, 
NJTO  ITltti;  Xanh- 
tall  Hlna-h  splu  oj. 
171*),*  Meliahern 
Mendel  ItolhwhIM 
(d.  1792 1 i  lloiet 
Bruda  of  I  inraris<  b- 
Brod  td.  I T 4 IT >  ; 
lllrwh  Aliertiorh  of 
Brudy  U;i3-;t»). 

Worms  had 
the  distinction 
of  having  t  he- 
first  Jewish 
mayor  in  Od- 
in any  in  the 
person  of  Ferdi- 

uaud  Eberstadt(born  there  Oct..  1808;  died  at  Mann- 
heim March  10,  1888).  lie  was  elected  to  the  mayor- 
alty in  1S48,  having  proved  himself  a  leader  in  the 
liberal  movement  of  the  time.  He  held  office  till 
1851,  when,  owing  lo  the  reaction,  he  resigned,  and 
later  removed  to  Maunheim.  He  represented  the 
same  distric  t.  Alzey-Worms-Oppenheim,  in  the  up- 
per house  of  the  Hessian  Landtag. 

A  man  of  considerable  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews  of  Worms  was  the  sexton  and  "schulklop- 
fer"  Jephtbah  Juspa  ben  Naphtali.  known  nlso  by 
the  nnmc  Juspa  Shammee.    He  was 
Juspa      born  in  Fulda  in  thu  beginning  of 
8hammes.  tin-  seventeenth  century,  and  studied 
until  1438  under  R.  PhinehaH  Ilorwitz 
in   his  native  town.    Iu   that   year  he  went  to 
Worms,  where  In-  remained  until  his  death  in  1(178. 
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lie  wa*  the  author  of  tin-  following  works:  (I) 
"Shir  Musar"  (Amsterdam,  iG90>,  a  poem  on  morals: 
printed  on  one  folio  sheet.  (2)  "  Ma'ase  Nissim  " 
(Frankfort-ontheOder,  1702),  a  Hebrew  work  in 
which  history  and  fiction  are  intermingled,  and  of 
which  only  one  copy  is  extant  (in  Oxford).  It  was 
translated  into  Judteo  German  (Amsterdam.  1723; 
Hamburg.  172.-,;  Forth,  1707).   (3)  A  "Tcbinnah" 


for  the  eve  of  the  Drat  day  of  the  month  of  Adar; 
still  recited  in  Worms  on  that  day.  His  work  on 
the  internal  organization  of  the  Jewish  community 
of  Worms,  written  in  Hebrew  ami  in  Judao-Ger- 
man,  is  in  the  possession  of  A.  Epstein  of  Vienna. 

BlBMoatUPRT :  Zuni,  Z.  O.  pp.  aMM,  304  4.W;  I-cwyaohn. 
KafuktA  Zaddikim.  FrankJort-on-Uie-Main.  IMS;  Rothschild. 
JHe  JmUiiiymeinden  in  .Vnuu,  Sjwj/rr  n  ml  II  Ber- 
Hn.  1904;  rarlehaeji.  Die  Urehlllrhm  und  SmifUtn  Ver- 
hallux***  drr  JUdUtchtn  Utmtindm  !>i>rytT,}V<rrm»s  und 
Maim,  Leloelc.  1901  ;  Jelllne*.  H'orm*  und  Wirn.  Vienna. 
1*0;  SjmMiuJadUche  AUcrthlimtrin  Worm*  und  Si* U'r. 


pp.  1-13.  BresLau.  ltWO:  Aronlua.  Itcvmttu  ;  Umaltehl.  Mar- 
hirol-ntium  :  Hrrslaii.  tn  Hthr.  MM.  x.:  U  Wolf,  Zur  Ur»h. 
ttrr  Jndiu  in  H'ormx  und  dr*  Ikuttchm  SlUdtttrturn*, 
Breslau.lHfC;  Wiener.  In  ltraclitl*thr*  LiltmliirNatl.Wii, 
No.  18:  Berliner.  Atu  dem  Inncrtn  L*lirn.  1871.  p.  U. 

J.  s.  o. 

WORMS  :  Frankfort  and  English  family,  tracing 
its  descent  from  Aaron  Worms  of  Frankfort-onthe- 
Maiu  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Aaron  "s  great-great-grandson  was  created  hereditary 
baron  of  the  Austrian  empire  April  23.  1871 ;  and  a 
later  descendant,  Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  was  raised 
to  the  British  peerage  as  Lord  Pirbright  (see  pedigree 
below).  J. 

WORMS,  AARON.    Sec  Aaron  Worms. 

WORMS,  AS  HER  ANSHEL :  German  phy- 
sician, mathematician,  and  Hebraist  ;  born  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the  Main  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  died  there  in  17fl».  Worm*  was  graduated 
a*  Ph.D.  and  M.D.  in  1723.  and  shortly  afterward 
was  appointed  physician  at  the  Jewish  hospital  of 
his  native  town,  holding  that  position  for  more  than 
forty-five  years.  Before  graduating  Worms  pub- 
lished bis  "Mafteah  ha- Algebra  ha  Hadashah  "  (Of 
fen  bach,  1722),  a  manual  of  algebra,  with  problem* 
and  their  solutions.  Four  years  later  he  published 
in  Frankfort-on-thc-Main  a  revised  edition  of  the 
44  Ma'aduune  Mclek,"  a  chess  manual  (wrongly 
ascribed  to  Jedaiah  Bedersi),  adding  to  it  a  preface  and 
a  German  poem.  After  graduation  he  occupied  him- 
self with  mat  hematics,  astronomy,  natural  history, 
philosophy,  and  music,  the  result  of  hi*  studies  being 
a  number  of  unpublished  scientific  works,  all  of 
which  are  enumerated  in  hi*'4Seyag  la-Torah  "  (ib. 
1766),  a  Masoretic  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  fol- 
lowed by  a  commentary  on  Saadia  Bekor  Shor's  poem 
on  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Bible.  Before  it*  pub- 
lication this  work  circulated  among  rabbis  and  other 
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(d.  1H34) 


Baron  Salomon  Benedict  de  Worms 
tb.  Feb.  H.  1H01 ;  d.  Oct.  St,  l»W!l 


Baron  Oeortre  de  Wo 
lb.  Feb.  16,  \$m 
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Anthony  (i« 

de  Worms 
(b.  Jan.  4.  Il**9i 
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Baron  Anthony  Meyer 
de  Worm* 
lb.  Oct.  12.  IK*); 
d.  Nov.  i  1H64) 
=  Emma  von  Scbey 

I 

Nina  de  Worm* 
i  George  Levi 


Percy  (ieorjre 

de  Worms 
(b.  Nov.  3,  1*73) 


I 

Baron  Henry  de  Worms, 
Ijord  tlrbrteht 
(b.  Oct.  ai.  1H4II;  d.  Jan.  ».  1903) 
-  Fanny  von  Todetco 


Ellen  Henrietta 
(b.  Jan.  13.  1K»; 
d.  Sept.  UH,  1x84) 
=  Adolf  I.andauer 


Alice 
=  (1)  John  Warner 
<2)  David  ! 


<".in»uiin  e 
=  Carl,  Freltierr 
v.  Loewe 
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Hebrew  scholars,  \vln>  plagiarized  much  of  its  con- 
tents; and  Wolf  Hcidcnheim  discovered  that  Joseph 
Heilbrouu's  "Mebin  Hidot,"  although  printed  be- 
fore the  "Scyag  la-Torah,"  contained  much  material 
taken  from  the  latter,  several  passages  being  not 
even  |wraplirascd. 

BfBLIOOHAPlIT :  Berliner.  In  tits  MjMBtlW,  xtil.  BU;  Curmulv. 
HMnirc  iUf  3/nlecin*  Juif*.  pp.  -ll>  211  j  Kuenn.  Ktiteivt 
yturtie.K  p.  15" :  M.  Ilermiu,  hntnkfurttr  UntMnm.  til. 
<M;  Weill,  JHili»chr  At  rile  ill  Frtinfc/urf-<i;ii..W'ilii,  p.  3ft. 

8.  M.  Six. 

WORMS,  EMILE:  French  jurist:  born  at 
Frisangc,  Luxembourg,  May  23,  1838;  e<Iucated  at 
the  University  of  Heidelberg  and  at  Paris  (LL.D. 
180-1).  In  1863  he  received  a  prize  from  the  Iustitut 
de  France  for  an  essay  on  the  commercial  history  of 
the  Hauseatic  League;  and  iu  1867  he  was  again 
awarded  a  prize.  In  that  year  he  whs  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Paris; 
and  later  in  the  same  year  he  received  a  call  as  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Henues,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1888,  when  he  removed  to  Paris. 

Worms  represented  the  French  government  at  the 
statistical  congresses  of  Florence  (1807),  The  Hague 
(1869),  St.  Petersburg  (1872),  and  Budapest  (1876). 
He  is  the  uuthor  of  the  following  works:  "Histoire 
Commerciale  de  la  Liguo  Hauseatic  pie,"  1864;  "So- 
cietes  par  Actions  et  Operations  de  Bourse,"  1867; 
"Thcorie  et  Pratique  de  la  Circulation  Monetairc  et 
Fidueiaire,"  1865);  "Let  Hapports  du  Droit  Penal 
avee  lEconomic  Politique,"  1870;  "  L'Allemagnc 
Economique,  ou  Histoire  du  Zollvereln  Allemand.*' 
1874;  "Socictcs  Humaines  et  Privies,"  1876:  "Ex- 
pose Elcmcntaire  de  1' Economic  Politique."  1N80: 
u  Nouveau  Catechisine  d' Economic  Politique,"  1881 ; 
"  De  l  Etat  an  Begard  des  Brrcurs  Judiciaircs,"  18H4 ; 
"Les  Ecarts  Lcgislatifs,"  1886;  "Do  la  Lilierte 
d' Association  an  Point  de  Vue  du  Droit  Public  a 
Tniversles  Ages,"  1887;  "  De  In  PropricteOoDSolktee, 
ou  Tableau  Historiquc  et  Critique  de  Tous  les  Sys- 
temcs  les  Plus  Propres  A  la  Sauvcgardc  de  la  Pro 
prictc  Foncierc  et  de  Son  Demcmbrement."  18K8; 
"  Une  Association  Douanicrc  Franco  Allcmande.  avec 
Restitution  de  1' Alsace  Lorraine."  1&88:  "Les  At- 
tentats A  rilonneur."  1890;  "Doctrine.  Histoire, 
Pratique  et  Betorme  Financierc,  ou  Expose  Elemen- 
taire  et  Critique  de  la  Science  des  Finances."  189 1  ; 
"Les  Condamnatiotis  Conditionelles  Suivant  la  Lol 
Francaise  et  Etrangcre,"  1891 :  "  Essai  de  Legisla- 
tion Financierc;  le  Budget  de  la  France  dans  Ic 
Passe  et.  le  Present."  1894:  "La  Politique  Commer- 
ciale <lc  i'Allemagnc,"  1895. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

WORMS,  GUSTAVE-HIPPOLYTE :  French 
actor;  born  in  Paris  .March  21,  1N37.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Conservatoire  in  1857.  winning  the 
first  prize  for  tragedy  and  the  second  for  comedy. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  engnired  at.  the  Theatre 
Francais.  where  he  made  his  debut  in  1*5!)  as  Arhille 
in  "  Due  Job."  In  1862 Leon  Laya,  appreciating  the 
clever  comedy  work  of  Worms,  en  gn  •;■-<]  him  to 
create  the  part  of  Ifantre  in  "  Loi  du  CoMir."  ami  his 
success  was  so  marked  that  he  Recti  red  a  contract 
with  the  Theatre-Michel.  Si.  Petersburg,  where  he 
repeated  his  French  successes.    In  1875  he  returned 


to  Paris,  making  his  reappearance  at  the  Gynnuise 
as  Armaiul  Ducal  iu  "  La  Dame  an x  Camelias"  w  ith 
great  success.  After  a  short  sojourn  in  Russia 
Worms  was  called  to  the  Coinedie  Francaise.  Paris, 
in  1877,  and  elected  a  "societaire  "  in  the  following 
year.    He  retired  from  the  stage  in  1901. 

Worms's  original  creations  are:  Klie  Martuu  in 
"Anne  de  Kerviller, "  Georges  in  "Les  Bantzau." 
Imutrl*  in  "Service  en  Campagnc."  Lude  in  "  Por- 

I  traits  et  la  Marquise,"  //,■/, ri  in  "  Lea  Maucroix." 
Andre  de  litinlaiuietm  "  Deidse,"  Cupitain  Olirier  in 
"Antoinette  Bigaud."  SIiihihIhs  de  (iraiid-ltedon  in 

j  "  Francillon,"  Mnrqui*  dt  Si  utter*  in  "La  Souris." 
JtuqtumiH  in  "Le  Flibusiier,"  Am  in  "La  Buche- 
ronne,"  anil  Fraitrvin  in  "Margot." 

Hihi.Iourapht  :  Vapereau.  Met.  ties  Coufrmj   -  p.  lflOH: 

Xnuveau  Ltiroumt  lllurtri,  ».r. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

WORMS,  BARON  HENRY  DE.  See  Pin- 
nniniiT.  Henry  de  Woums,  Baron. 

WORMS,  JULES;  French  physician;  born  in 
Paris  Jan.  24,  1830;  died  there  April  15.  1N98;  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Strasburg  (M.D.  1852). 
From  1858  to  1854  he  acted  as  an  assistant  at  the 
military  medical  school  in  Paris,  and  from  1854  to 
1858  as  first  assistant  surgeon  of  an  infantry  regi- 
ment. He  took  part  in  the  Crimean  war  as  a  sur- 
geon; was  from  1858  to  1864  assistant  physician  at 
the  Gros-Caillou  Hospital  in  Paris;  and  from  1*65  to 

1875  was  surgeon  at  the  Bothschild  Hospital.  From 
1870  to  1880  he  officiated  as  statistician  of  the  board 
of  health  of  Paris,  and  in  1875  was  appointed  chief 
physician  to  the  Northern  Bailroad  (Chemin  du 
Fer  du  Nord).  Of  his  works  mav  Ik*  mentioned 
"De  rExtirpatiou  des  Cystes  de  POvaire,"  Paris, 
1860. 

BiBuoiiiuriiv:  Paget,  Ring.  Lex. 

F.  T.  H. 

WORMS,  JULES  :  French  genre  painter;  Imrn 
in  Paris  Dec.  16,  1832.    He  studied  under  Philippoo 

and  I.  .1         and  made  his  debut  at  the  Salon  of  1859, 

his  first  painting,  "  Dragoon  Making  Love  to  a  Nurse 
on  a  liench  in  the  Place  Uovale,"  auguring  his  suc- 
cess in  the  humorous  vein.  In  1861  he  exhibited  the 
painting  "Arrest  for  Debt,"  and  thereafter  visited 
various  count  ries,  sojourning  for  some  time  in  Spain, 
where  he  made  several  sketches  of  the  manners  uud 
costumes  of  the  people. 

Worms  was  awarded  medals  for  his  exhibits  at 
lb.  Salons  of  1867,  1868,  1869,  and  1878,  and  was  in 

1876  created  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Following  is  a  list  of  his  paintings,  several  of  which 
were  purchased  at  high  prices  by  American  collect- 
ors: "Fountain  in  Hurgos"  (1863:  Laval  Museum); 
"Tavern  in  the  Asturias"  and  "  Departure  of  Smug- 
glers  (1865) ;  "  Kitchen  in  Valencia  "  (1866) ;  "  Scene 

|  in  Old  Castile"  (1867):  "  Boinancea  la  Mode  "  (1S68; 
Luxembourg  Museum):  "Welcome  Visitor"  and 
-  Precocious  Talent"  (1869);  "Sale  of  a  Mule"  and 
"A  Letter  Box"  (1870);  "  Sheep  Shearing  in  Gra- 

!  nada*  (1872);  "  An  Aunt  in  Law  "  (1873);  "The  Lit- 
tle Cabinet- Maker"  (1874):  *  A  Sensational  Novel " 
and  "One's  Vocation"  (1875);  "The  Dance  of  the 
Vito  at  Granada"  nnd  "(Joing  to  the  Beview " 
(1876);  "The  Bull  Fountain  in  Granada"  (1877): 

|  "Distracted  Barber"  and  "Every  Age  Its  Pleas- 
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ures"  (1878);  "Pastoral  Tournament"  (187IQ;  "Be- 
fore the  Alcalde"  (1880);  "Public  Writer"  (1883); 
and  "Politicians"  (1883). 

BlBMiH.it  U'H  r  :  Ctuiinpllnnml  Perkins,  C\irU>i*tUii  of  I'liinttn 
nifi  1'itiiitiiio'.  New  Vor*.  IMItt:  singer.  Allot »»  (itc  K'NmC* 
Irr-Lrrinxi.  Krankf<irt-<>n-U>e-M»li>.  1SW ;  <  lenient  ami  Mut- 
ton. A  rtittn  »>/  the  MUutrentli  Century  and  Their  IVnrh/, 
■baton,  lssu. 

s.  F.  C. 

WORMS.  MAURICE  BENEDICT  DE  :  Eng- 
Hell  linancier  and  agriculturist;  born  in  Frankfort. 
on-the-Main  1805;  died  in  London  1867;  grandson  of 
Meyer  Auselm  de  Rothschild,  and  son  of  Benedict 
dc  Worms,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Frankfort.  On  a  visit  to  the  Fur  East 
in  1841,  Maurice  and  his  brother  Gabriel  de  Worms 
purchased  a  large  estate  in  Ceylon,  which  became 
known  as  the  Rothschild  Estate.  Acre  by  acre  was 
added  to  this  estate,  which  was  among  the  beat-cul- 
tivated tracts  of  land  in  the  island:  and  when  the 
Worms  brothers  In  1865  disposed  of  their  holdings, 
they  had  no  less  than  2.000  acres  under  cultivation, 
and  more  than  (5,000  acres  of  forest  land  to  be  re- 
claimed. The  brothers  were  among  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers in  Ceylon,  and  contributed  largely  to  its  pros- 
perity. In  his  will  Maurice  de  Worms  bequeathed 
large  sums  of  money  to  various  Jewish  charitable 
institutions. 

BioLiooiurur :  Jexc.  Citron.  June  U.  lt«;. 
J.  0.  L. 

WORMS,  BENE  :  French  auditor  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state;  son  of  Emilc  Worms;  born  at  Rennes 
Dee.  8,  1869;  educated  at  the  lyceum  of  his  native 
city  and  at  the  Lyccc  Charlemagne  and  the  Ecolc 
Normale  Superieure  in  Paris  ("docteur  en  droit," 
1N91  ;  "docteur  es  Icttres,"  and  "docteur  es  science! 
politlqucs  et  cconomiques."  1896).  Worms,  who  is 
a  laureate  of  the  French  Institute  (Academic  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politique*!,  became  a  member  of 
the  higher  statistical  board  in  1897  and  of  the  con- 
sulting committee  for  agricultural  statistics  in  1008, 
besides  tioing  a  member  of  many  learned  societies. 
He  began  his  legal  career  as  an  advocate  at  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Paris  in  1*91.  and  was  ap- 
pointed auditor  of  the  council  of  state  three  years 
later.  He  has  liecn  on  the  examining  Ixiard  for 
commercial  high  schools  since  18117.  In  1904  he  was 
the  secretary  of  the  extra-parliamentary  board  of 
marine  investigation,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
appointed  recording  secretary  of  the  French  colo- 
nial congress.  His  talents  found  university  recog- 
nition in  1*95,  when  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
political  economy  in  the  faculty  of  law  of  the  Cni 
versity  of  Paris.  He  held  this  position  until  1H97. 
when  he  was  chosen  associate  professor  in  tin*  same 
faculty  at  Caen,  remaining  there  until  1902;  he  was 
instructor  in  the  faculty  of  law.  section  of  economic 
sciences,  and  in  the  Ecolo  Normale  Superieure  in 
1*97.  and  wm  appointed  in  1902  honorary  professor 
of  political  economy  at  the  Commercial  Institute, 
Paris,  w  hich  position  he  still  (1905)  holds. 

In  1893  Worms  established  the  "  Revue  Interna- 
tionaledeSociologie,"of  which  he  became  the  editor, 
and  later  founded  the  14 BibllotWque  Sociologlque 
Internationale,"  la-sides  organizing  the  Institut 
International  de  Sociologie  and  the  Soeictc  de 
Sociologie  <le  Paris.    He  is,  furthermore,  a  prolific 


writer,  his  principal  works  being  us  follows;  "De 
la  Volonte  Uuilaterale  Consideree  Comma  Source 
d  (  ^ligations"  (Paris,  1891 ,  ;  "  Preeisde  Philosophic" 
(3.1  ed.  1905.:  "Elements  de  Philosophic  Scienti- 
llque  et  de  Philosophic  Morale"  (i'A.  1891);  "La  Mo- 
rale de  Spinoza"  (crowned  by  the  Academic  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politique*;  it>,  1892);  "De  Na- 
ture el  Hathodo  Sociologie"  (it>.  1896);  "Organisms 
et  Sociele"(i'A.  1896;  Russian  translation.  St.  Peters- 
burg. 1897);  "La  Science  et  l'Arten  Economie  Poli- 
tique"  (Parle,  1896);  and  "  Philosophic  des  Sciences 
Sociules"  (3  vols.,  ib.  1908-5).  In  addition  he  has 
Contributed  briefer  studies  to  technical  magazines. 

Worms  is  a  devoted  adherent  of  Judaism,  and 
was  chosen  as  its  apologist  at  the  Mole  conference, 
w  here  he  tw  ice  defended  the  decree  of  Cremieu.x  re- 
garding the  Jews  of  Algeria  against  those  members 
who  demanded  its  repeal.  He  was  created  a  cheva- 
lier of  the  Legiou  of  Honor  Feb.  18,  1905. 

s.  J.  Kv. 

WORMS,  BARON  SOLOMON  BENEDICT 

DE  :  English  financier;  born  at  Frank fort-on-t lie- 
Main  Feb.  5,  1801 ;  died  at  Brighton.  England,  Oct. 
20,  1882;  son  of  Benedict  dc  Worms  of  Frankfort.  He 
was  takeu  to  England  at  an  early  age,  ami  eventu- 
ally went  to  Ceylon,  where,  by  his  judgment  ami 
perseverance,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  colony.  He  was  a  generous  benefactor 
to  various  Jewish  charities,  was  a  life-member  of 
the  council  of  the  United  Synagogue,  and  acted  as 
a  trustee  of  several  metropolitan  synagogues.  In 
1871  he  was  created  a  baron  Of  the  Austrian  empire 
in  recognition  of  services  rendered  that  country  ;  and 
in  consideration  of  the  efforts  made  by  him  and  his 
brothers  in  developing  the  colony  of  Ceylon,  (^ueen 
Victoria  granted  him  and  his  heirs,  by  royal  warrant 
of  1874.  the  right  of  using  the  title  in  England. 

Bibmouiiaphy  :  Jeir.  Cnron.  and  Jriv.  H'urUI,  Oct.  :.*7.  isss. 
J.  O.  L. 

WOBMS,  VICTOR:  French  lawyer;  younger 
brothci  of  Emile  Wohms;  born  at  Luxembourg  Nov. 
10.  1853;  educated  ut  Paris  and  Rennes  ("doctcuren 
droit,"  1878).  In  1880  he  was  appointed  "consciller 
de  prefecture"  for  thedepai tment of  Ille-et -Vilainc, 
and  at  Rennes  made  the  acquaintance  of  Waldeck- 
Rcusseau,  .who  appointed  him  his  private  secretary 
when  he  entered  Gambctta's  cabinet  as  minister  of 
the  interior.  On  the  retirement  of  Waldeck  Rous- 
seau, Worms  returmd  to  his  former  post,  but  w  hen 
his  patron  accepted  a  portfolio  in  the  cabinet  of  Jules 
Ferry,  Worms  was  made  president  of  the  "eonseilde 
prefecture"  for  the  department  of  Seine-ct  Maine. 
On  the  fall  or  this  ministry  Worms  retired  from  the 
administrative  magistracy  and  entered  the  judiciary. 
Appointed  a  judge  in  the  civil  tribunal  of  Reims  in 
18X0,  he  was  transferred  three  years  later  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  Versailles,  where  he  was  made  vice-pres- 
ident of  tiie  tribunal  by  a  decree  of  Nov.  22,  1904. 

s.  J.  Ka. 

WORMSER,  ANDRE  ALPHONSE  :  French 
composer;  horn  in  PurisNov.  l,  1851:  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  under  Razin  ami  Mannontel.  In 
1875  he  was  awarded  the  Prix  de  Rome.  Resides  a 
great  number  of  concert  overtures,  piano  composi- 
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tions,  operettas,  farce*,  and  ballets,  he  has  written 
two  operas,  "  Adele  de  Ponthicre  "  (Aix-la-Chapcllc, 
1887)  and  "  Hivoli "  (Paris,  1896). 

Bibliography:  Rleiuann,  Sltulk-Ltrikiin,  1000. 

8. 

WORSHIP,  IDOL- :  All  idolatrous  cults  are 
condemned  by  the  Biblical  insistence  on  worship  of 
YHWH  only.  The  Decalogue  begins  with  the  com- 
mand to  reverence  the  one  true  God  and  to  recog- 
nize no  other  deities.  On  this  theme  the  Pentateuch 
dilates  fromevciy  pointof  view,  and  theefTortsof  the 
Prophets  were  chiefly  directed  against  idolatry  and 
against  the  immorality  connected  with  it.  To  recog- 
nize the  true  God  meant  also  to  act  ac- 
Historical  cording  to  His  will,  and  consequently 
Outlines,  to  live  a  moral  life.  The  thundcrings 
of  the  Prophets  against  idolatry  show, 
however,  that  the  cults  of  other  deities  were  deeply 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  Israclitish  people,  and  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  thoroughly  suppressed 
until  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  Jewish  monotheism 
was  preceded  by  a  period  of  idolatry;  the  only  prob- 
lem is  that  which  concerns  the  nature  of  the  cults 
(comp.  the  articles  Adrammelecu;  Anammelkcii  ; 
Asiibkah  ;  Ass- Worship  ;  Astarte  Worship  Among 

THE  HEBREWS;  ATARGATI8;  Ba"  ALAND  Ba'AL-  WOR- 
SHIP ;  Baai.-peor;  Baal-zkbub,  Baal-zepuon;  Ba- 
mah;  Calk,  Goi.de>';  Calk- Worship  ;  Cuemosh; 
Dagos;  High  Place;  Moloch;  Star- Worship; 
Stone  and  Stone- Worship;  Tammcz;  Teraphim; 
and  Witchcraft). 

I.  Biblical  Data:  The  narratives  in  Genesis 
presuppose  monotheism  as  the  original  religion. 
After  its  decline  Abraham  was  called  to  spread  the 
true  knowledge  of  God  (Gen.  xii. ; 

Origin,     Josh,  xxiv.),  but  the  prophetical  books 

Extent,  still  reflect  the  struggle  against  idols 
Name.  and  idolatry.  Even  Jeremiah,  who 
lived  to  sec  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state, 
complains:  "According  to  the  number  of  thy  cities 
are  thy  gods,  O  Judah  "  (ii.  28).  The  various  terms, 
sometimes  expressive  of  scorn  and  disdaiu,  which 
were  applied  to  idols  and  idolatry  are  indicative  of 
the  wide  diffusion  of  polytheistic  cults  and  of  the 
horror  with  which  they  tilled  the  Biblical  writers. 
Thus  idols  arc  stigmatized  "non-God"  (Deut. 
xxxii.  17,  21;  Jer.  ii.  11),  "things  of  naught" 
(Lev.  xix.  4  tt  pturim),  "vanity"  (^3fl.  Deut.  xxxii. 
21  et  jxiaim;  frequently  in  Jer.).  "iniquity"  (p«,  I 
Sam.  xv.  28  <•/  jmmim),  "wind  and  confusion  "  (Isa. 
xli.  29),  "the  dead  "  (Ps.  cvi.  28),  "carcasses"  (Lev. 
xxvi.  30;  Jer.  xvi.  1H),  "a  lie"  (Isa.  xliv.  20  et  pa$- 
"tin),  and  similar  epithets.  They  are  made  of  gold, 
silver,  wood,  and  stone,  and  are  graven  images,  un- 
shapen  clods,  and,  being  the  work  of  men's  hands, 
unable  to  speak,  see.  hear,  smell,  eat.  grasp,  or  feel', 
and  powerless  either  to  injure  or  to  benefit  (Scholz. 
"GBtzcndienst  und  Zauberwesen,"  pp.  45  et  net}.). 

Idols  were  either  designated  in  Hebrew  by  a  term 
of  general  significance,  or  were  named  according  to 
their  material  or  the  manner  in  which  they  were  made. 
They  wen;  placed  upon  pedestals,  and  fastened  with 
chains  of  silver  or  nails  of  iron  lest  they  should  fall 
over  or  be  carried  off  (Isa.  xl.  10.  xli.  7;  Jer.  x.  II: 
Wisdom  xiii.  13),  and  they  were  also  clothed  rind 


colored  (Jer.  x.  9;  Ezek.  xvi.  18;  Wisdom  xv.  4). 
At  first  the  gods  and  their  images  were  conceived  of 
as  identical ;  but  in  later  times  a  distinction  wasdrawn 
between  the  god  and  the  image.  Nevertheless  it  was 
customary  to  take  away  the  gods  of  the  vanquished 
(Isa.  x.  10  tiny.,  xxxvi.  19.  xlvi.  f;  Jer.  xlviii.  7. 
xlix.  3;  Hosea  x.  5;  Dan.  xl.  P),  and  a  similar  cus- 
tom is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  texts. 

Temples,  altars,  and  statues  were  erected  to  the 
gods,  and  figures  of  oxen  and  of  other  animals  are 
also  mentioned  (Ezek.  viii.  10  et  uq.).    lu  Israel  the 
worship  of  high  places  was  a  favorite 

Forms  of   form  of  polytheistic  cult,  as  is  shown 
Idol-       by  the  Book  of  Kings,  where  the  reign 

Worship,  of  each  monarch  is  j  udged  chiefly  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  participation  in 
the  worship  of  idols,  so  that  the  words  "but  the 
high  places  were  not  removed  "  form  a  stereotyped 
phrase.  Prayer  was  offered  to  the  gods  (Ex.  xx.  5, 
xxiii.  24,  et  jxissiut).  the  hands  were  stretched  out  to 
them  (Ps.  xliv.  21  [A.  V.  20]),  they  were  invoked  by 
name  (1  Kings  .will,  el  *eq..  xxiv.),  their  names  were 
praised  (Josh,  xxiii.  7).  knees  were  bent  before  them 
(I  Kings  xix.  18).  incense  was  burned  in  their  honor 
(I  Kings  xi.  8  et  pa*»iin),  they  were  invoked  in  the 
taking  of  oaths,  and  sacrifices  were  Immolated  to 
them  (Jer.  vii.  18;  Ex.  xxxiv.  15).  the  victims  inclu- 
ding even  human  beings,  such  as  the  offerings  made 
to  Moloch.  The  custom  of  worshiping  stars  and  idols 
by  throwing  kisses  to  them  is  mentioned  in  Job 
xxxi.  13.  The  exchange  of  clothes,  by  which  men 
put  on  women's  clothes  and  women  donned  men's 
garments,  was  an  idolatrous  custom,  and  was  conse- 
quently forbidden  (Deut.  xxii.  5).  Human  hair  also 
served  as  a  sacrifice,  and  the  prohibition  against  sha- 
ving the  head  or  having  writing  burned  into  one's 
body  (Lev.  xix.  18,27:  xxi.  5;  comp.  Jer.  ix.  26,  xxv. 
23,  xllx.  82)  was  recognized  by  the  Talmud  (Mak.  ill. 
6) and  by  Maimonides("  Moreh,"  iii.  87;  "  Yad."  'Ab. 
Zarah  xii.  5)  as  connected  with  idol-worship.  There 
were,  moreover,  many  other  forms  of  worship,  and 
numerous  commandments  of  the  Pentateuch,  even 
though  they  omit  the  term  "abomination"  as  a  syno- 
nym of  idolatry,  refer  to  polytheistic  worship  ;foridol- 
atry  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  national  character,  as  is 
shown  by  the  many  proper  names  compounded  with 
names  of  idols,  so  that  it  l>ccame  necessary  to  make 
every  effort  for  its  eradication. 

II.  Post-Biblical  Period :  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  idolatry  was  completely  crushed  in  Israel 
after  the  return  from  the  Exile.  This  assertion  is 
somewhat  exaggerated,  however,  as  is  evident  from 
the  continual  warnings  Against  idols  and  idolatry 
both  in  the  Apocrypha  (Kautzsch,  "  Apokryphcn." 

Index,  i.r.  "Gotzen")  and  in  Jewish 
Survivals   tradition.    The  Talmud  has  a  special 
in         treatise  on  idolatry  (see  'Abodah 
Talmudic   Zarah),  and  also  discusses  the  subject 

Times.  elsewhere  in  many  passages,  so  that 
its  data  concerning  this  matter  would 
fill  a  volume.  The  ginls  of  the  Greco-Roman  epoch, 
especially  those  of  the  Oriental  world,  apj>ear  in  its 
pages  in  variegated  profusion.  "If  one  wished  to 
write  all  the  names  of  idols,  all  the  skins  [parch- 
ment scrolls]  would  be  insufficient"  (Sifre,  Deut. 
43)    The  monotheism  of  the  masses,  it  is  true,  was 
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not  endangered,  for  when  it  was  threatened  by  the 
Syrians  and  Homans,  the  Jews  revolted,  refusing  to 
permit  Roman  troops  to  enter  their  territory  with 
rings;  they  even  detected  idols  in  the  portraits  of 
the  Ca-sars  stamped  on  coins,  and  this  was  not  un- 
justifiable, in  view  of  the  divine  worship  paid  the 
emperors  (see  Zealots).  Despite  this  fear  of  idols 
and  images,  the  danger  of  inroads  among  the  Jews 
by  idolatrous  customs  and  usages,  which  permeated 
flic  whole  ancient  world  around  them,  was  so  great 
that  the  scholars  could  not  invent  too  many 
"fences."  They  accordingly  aimed  at  making  in- 
timate association  with  the  heathen  impossible,  and 
thereby  succeeded  in  protecting  the  Jewish  people 
from  the  evil  which  threatened  them. 

The  ancient  world  regarded  the  Jews  as  atheists 
because  of  their  refusal  to  worship  visible  gods. 
"Whosoever  denies  idols  is  called  a  Jew  "(Meg. 
18a,  b).  To  statements  such  as  this  the  Jew  re- 
sponded: "Whosoever  recognizes  idols  has  denied 
the  entire  Torah;  and  whosoever  denies  idols  has 
recognized  the  entire  Torah"  (Sifre,  Dcut.  54  and 
parallel  passages).  "  As  soon  as  one  departs  from 
the  words  of  the  Torah,  it  is  as  though  he  attached 
himself  to  the  worship  of  idols"  (Sifre,  Num.  48). 

Although  the  Jews  were  forbidden  in  general  to 
mock  at  auy tiling  holy,  it  was  a  merit  to  deride  Idol* 
(Meg.  251)).  and  Akiba  decreed  that  the 
Attitude  of  names  of  the  gods  be  changed  into  de- 
Jews       rogatory  names  (Sifre,  Deut.  61,  end, 

Toward     ttpt  iMir/i).  Thus,  Baal-zebub(H  Kings 
Idolatry,    i.  2,  6)  is  called  Becl-zcbul  t^at 

=  "dominus  stercoris")  in  Matt.  xii. 
24.  27,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  word  with  which  the 
Talmud  designates  sacrifice  to  idols  6at;  Yer.  Ber. 
,8b)  literally  means  "to  manure."  The  Hellenistic 
lews  also  observed  this  custom,  so  that  they  applied 
the  term  tiAuikox^  n  ■  to  what  the  Gentiles  called  <#/kJ- 
dernf  (I)eissmann,  "Die  Hellenisierung  des  Seml- 
tischen  Monotheismus,"  p.  5.  Leipsic.  1008).  It 
was  forbidden  to  look  upon  images  (Tosef.,  Shab. 
xvii.  1  [ed.  Zuckcrmandel,  p.  136]  ami  parallels), 
and  even  thinking  of  idolatrous  worship  was  pro- 
hibited (Ber.  12b)  ;  if  one  saw  a  place  where  an  idol 
had  once  stood,  he  was  commanded  to  utter  a  spe- 
cial prayer  (Ber.  61a).  Sacrifice  to  an  idol  or  any- 
thing which  in  any  way  might  be  associated  with 
idolatry  was  forbidden.  It  was  even  insufficient  to 
reduce  an  idol  to  powder  and  scatter  It  to  the  winds, 
since  it  would  fall  to  earth  and  Iwcome  a  fertilizer; 
but  the  image  must  be  sunk  in  the  Dead  Sea,  whence 
it  could  never  emerge  ('Ab.  Zarah  iii.  3);  nor  might 
the  wood  of  the  "ashcrah  "  be  used  for  purposes  of 
healing  (Pes.  25a:  see  Magic).  Among  the  three 
cardinal  sins  for  which  the  penalty  was  death,  Idol- 
atry stood  first  (Pes.  25a  and  parallels).  "Dust  of 
idolatry"  is  a  technical  expression  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  anything  related  to  idol-worship  ("abodah 
zaruh  "). 

To  prevent  any  possible  inducement  to  idolatry,  all 
association  of  Jews  with  Gentiles  was  rendered  diffi- 
cult. For  three  days  before  a  Gentile  feast-day  no 
Jew  might  have  any  commercial  dealings  with  the 
idolaters  ('Ab.  Zaraii  i.  1),  and  it  was  forbidden  to 
attend  the  fairs  connected  with  such  festivals,  oreven 
to  goon  a  road  which  led  to  the  Image  of  a  deity,  or 


to  arrange  a  meeting  in  the  vicinity  of  such  u  statue. 
No  cattle  might  I*  housed  in  the  stalls  ('Ab.  Zarah 
ii.  1).  The  Jews  were  driven  to  this  intolerance 
partly  through  the  wickedness  and  immorality  of 
the  Gentiles, 

III.  Post-Talmudic  Period  :  In  the  century 
between  the  return  from  the  Exile  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  the  Jews  were  thor- 
oughly weaned  from  all  belief  in  idols,  although 
superstition  itself  can  neycr  be  wholly  eradicated. 

Through  mysticism  and  magic  many 
Survivals   polytheistic  ideas  and  customs  again 

Of  Idol-  found  their  way  among  the  people. 
Worship,  and  the  Talmud  confirms  the  fact  that 
idolatrous  worship  is  seductive  (Sanh. 
102h).  The  fight  for  a  pure  belief  in  one  God  and 
worship  of  Him  was  waged  by  the  religious  philoso- 
phers, while  the  authorities  on  rabbiuical  law  strove 
for  purity  of  worship.  Philosophy  aud  law  were 
united  by  Maimonides,  who  in  his  philosophical 
"Moreh  Nebukim "  and  in  his  legal  "Yad  ha- 
Hazakah  "  devoted  separate  sections  to  idolatry  and 
thoroughly  exposed  its  teachings.  The  Shulhan 
'Aruk.  Yoreb  De'ah,  also  lias  a  separate  section  on 
idolatry. 

Bibliography  :  See.  In  general,  works  on  the  history  of  Israel 
and  on  Biblical  theology.  Special  works  of  thbt  nature  ant : 
Haudiaalu.  StwiUn  zur  Stmithrhtn  Hrligii>n*Qf*rhiehtr, 
1.-IL.  Lelpiric,  1870-78;  ulllmann.  AUItflnmentliche  Tfteolo- 
gU.  lb.  1*6;  Hastings.  UM.  HilAr.  II.  44A-448;  (  hern*  ami 
Bla<*.  Knrwr.  »«W.  It.  214«-215»:  Hamburger,  ft.  B.  T.  I. 
400  W> ;  Herzng-Haurk.  Hfal-Kneuc.  vl.  750-757  (gives 
tensive  bibliography  and  uperlal  treatment  of  Idolatry  In  the  N. 
T.;  Ut.  Ul.  2f7  221.  on  Idolatry  In  tbe.  O.  Ti:  Hrholjt,  Oiitien- 
dirnut  utnl  Znu)«ru*»en  Itti  dm  Altfn  Hfhritern,  Hegens- 
burf.  1877:  Kmend,  .<4t/f«ifnrne>itllcJir  l{ttiviim»Offhlchlr. 
2d  ed..  Frelhurg-lm-BrelsgHU,  |n»H;  SUule.  Hrxthirhlr  de* 
ViAkrt  (-',....  Berlin.  I8»7 :  F.  Weber.  JUdiinhr  Tht<>U>git, 
2d  ed.,  Ltflpalr,  1887.  Index.  a.v.  aUtzendUnut :  Wellhausen. 
/.  J.  (1.  4th  ed..  Berlin,  1901 :  Winer,  ti.  ft.  3d  ed..  I.  4.CM3H ; 
BouMw't.  Reliuion  dr*  Judtnthum*  On  XeutartammtUchen 
Ztitaltcr.  Berlin.  1WJ0. 

k.  L  B. 

WREATH :  Garland  placed  on  the  head  as  a 
token  of  honor.  The  wealthy  bridegroom  and  bride, 
on  the  day  of  their  nuptials,  were  omameutcd  with 
crowns  of  precious  metal  and  jewels,  while  the  poor 
adorned  themselves  with  twisted  Itands  of  roses, 
myrtles,  and  olive-leaves.  The  Mishnah  mentions 
wreaths  made  from  vine-branches  and  from  eats  of 
corn  ('Ab.  Zarah  i v.  2).  When  Jerusalem  was  be- 
sieged tbe  Rabbis  forbade  the  wearing  of  crowns, 
but  permitted  wreaths  of  flowers  (Sopih  49a.  b). 
R.  Jeremiah  as  a  groom  wore  a  wreath  of  olive 
leaves,  while  Samuel  regarded  the  prohibition  as 
including  wreaths  also,  as  a  sign  of  mourning  for 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Yer.  Sofah  ix.  15). 
When  Knbiua  discovered  Mar  bar  R.  Ashi  in  the  net 
of  twisting  a  wreath  for  his  daughter,  Ashi  claimed 
that  women  were  exempted  from  the  prohibition 
(Git. 

The  first-fruit  offerings  were  tastefully  arranged, 
and  the  ox  which  the  people  took  to  Jerusalem  for  a 
sacrifice  was  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  olive-leaves  on 
its  horns  (Bik.  iii.  8).  A  scholar,  on  being  ordained, 
was  garlanded  with  a  wreath  known  as  "the  crown 
of  the  hakam  "  (  Er.  58b :  Tan.,  Ki  Tczc.  6).  In  Tal- 
mudie  times  thceup  of  wine  for  grace  was  decorated 
with  a  wreath  (Kohut,  "Arueh  Completum."  vl. 
189).    The  "  vine  "  referred  to  in  Gen.  xl.  10  is  sym- 
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bolic  of  Israel,  and  the  "  three  branches."  or  wreaths.  1 

represent  the  Temple,  the  king,  and  the  high 
priest  (Hid.  92a).    Bee  CROWM. 

BlBLKMRAPBI :  Atirabmtus.  Jewifh  HU  in  tlx  MiMIr  Ayr*, 
p.  I1H. 

K.  O.  II.  J.   I).  E. 

W  RESCHEN :  A  town  in  Posen,  Germany, 
three  miles  from  the  Russian  frontier.  Its  Jewish 
community  formerly  ranked  among  the  largest  of 
southern  Prussia,  and  is  mentioned  asoneof  I  lie  con- 
gregations which  suffered  severely  during  the  per- 
secutions of  the  years  1648-31.  Unluckily,  how- 
ever, all  the  early  documents  were  destroyed  in  the 
conllagration  of  1878.  in  which  the  synagogue,  a 
beautiful  old  wooden  building,  also  was  burned. 
The  gravestoucs  of  the  anient  cemetery,  whic  h  has 
been  closed  for  about  forty  years,  afford  no  histor- 
ical datft,  since  the  gn  at  majority  of  the  older  in- 
scriptions have  been  obliterated. 

Among  the  members  of  the  community  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  Rabbi  ?ebi  Hirsch  b.  Aaron 
Mirels,  Rabbi  Aaron  Mirels  (Kaufmann.  "Die 
LetZte  Vortreibung  der  Juden  aus  Wien  und  Nicder- 
osterrcich."  pp.  79  d  *eq.,  Vienna,  1889),  and  the 
Bible  commentator  Rabbi  Mcir  I. oh  Malbim.  gebi 
Mirels,  who  was  called  also  Hirsch  Aaron  London, 
was  the  author  of  the  "  Mispar  Zcba'am,"  and  pre- 
sented a  Hebrew  hymn  to  General  Mollcudorf  when 
the  latter  was  sent  by  the  Prussian  king  Frederick 
William  II.  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  new  prov- 
ince of  southern  Prussia  C  Das  Jahr  1793."  p.  Hi,  note, 
Posen.  1895).  Rabbi  Aaron  Mirels,  the  author  of 
the  "Ret  Aharon,"  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  at 
Hirschberg  in  Silesia.  In  Wreschen,  Malbim  wrote 
his  lirst  work,  the  collection  of  annotations  on  the 
11  ist  chapters  of  the  Shulhan  Aruk.  Oral.)  Haryini. 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  renown  asa  scholar. 
In  Wreschen.  moreover,  the  musical  director  Louis 
Lcwandowski  was  born  April  3,  1821. 

The  population  of  Wreschen  now  (1905)  numbers 
0,485,  of  whom  490  are  Jews.  The  present  rabbi 
is  Dr.  M.  Lewin.  The  community  has  a  religions 
school  and  a  public  Reboot,  the  former  having  an 
attendance  of  fortv  and  the  latter  of  thirty  live. 

o.  M.  Lw. 

WRITING.     See  Alphabet;  MAHUSCRIPTO; 

SlItUIKS;  ScllOM,  OK  THK  L.\W. 

WRITTEN    INSTRUMENTS.    See  DRBD; 

SlIKJAIt. 

WUNDERBAR.  REUBEN  JOSEPH:  Rus- 
siau  pedagogue  aud  author;  born  at  Mi  tail  Sept. 
18,  1812;  died  there  Aug.  18.  1868.  He  received 
the  usual  Jewish  education  under  a  private  teacher, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  his  father's  busi- 
ness. In  1884  he  married,  ami,  having  lost  his  fur- 
tune,  supported  himself  asa  private  tutor.  At  the 
beginningof  the  colonization  movement  inaugurated 
by  Czar  Nicholas  (see  Jkw.  Excyc  .  i.  252),  Wundcr- 
liar  wrote  an  address  to  the  colonists  who  went  from 
Courland  to  Kherson  ("  Betrnebtuugen  (\ber  die  aus 
Kuriaud  nacli  clem  Chersou'schen  Gouverntnent  Aus- 
wauderndeu  Israelii  isclien  Kolonisten-  FatnihYn," 
Mitau,  1840);  this  address  attracted  the  attention  of 
Max  Lii.ikn'hiai..  who  appointed  him  teacher  at  the 
Riga  school  under  Ids  management.   After  Li  lien  - 


thai  had  been  culled  to  St.  Petersburg,  Wuuderbar 
acted  temporarily  as  principal  of  the  school  and  as 
rabbi.  In  1M4M  ),e  was  called  to  Milan  as  teacher  of 
religion  and  as  Hebrew  interpreter  to  the  govern- 
ment, acting  occasionally  as  rabbi  also;  ibis  position 
he  held  until  his  de  ath. 

In  addition  to  various  pamphlets  and  sermons,  as 
well  as  articles  contributed  to  the  "Orient  "  and  to 
the  "  Allgeineine  Zeitung  des  Judentunis,"  Wuuder- 
bar was  the  author  or  the  following  works:  "  Ri- 
blisch  Talmudische  Medizin  "  (3  vols.,  Rigaand  \a  \\\- 
sic,  1850-60);  "Geschiclite  der  Juden  in  der  Provinz 
Liv-  und  Kurland"  (Milan,  1  sr>a i ;  and  "ltnmer- 
wahrender  Kalciidrr  der  Juden  *  (Dessau,  1854).  A 
bibliography  of  his  earlier  writings  is  given  in  his 
history  of  the  Jews  in  Livonia  and  Courland. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Alia-  Zen.  <l<*Ju<l.  mm.  pp.  :JT-3S. 

it.  it.  D. 

WUNSCHE,  AUGUST:  German  Christian 
Hebraist;  born  at  Hainewalde  July  22,  1889.  He 
has  devoted  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  rab- 
binic literal  ure.  A  ft •  r  Completing  his  commentaries 
on  Rosea  (1868)  and  Joel  (1872),  he  wrote  "  None 
Rcitrilgc  zur  Erlatiterung  der  Evangelien  aus  Tal- 
mud und  Midrasch"  (1878).  the  most  complete  col- 
lection of  the  parallel  passages  of  the  Talmud  and 
the  New  Testament  since  the  works  of  Lightfoot 
and  Schott>:en.  In  his  "  Bibliotlieca  Rabbiotca" 
(Leipsic,  18K0-85)  he  made  a  German  translation  of 
the  whole  of  the  Midrash  Rabbah  and  the  Midnisli 
to  the  Five  Megillot,  and  he  hasalso  translated  biij;- 
gudic  portions  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (1880)  and 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (1886-89),  as  well  as  the 
IVsikta  (iskr»)  and  the  Midntsh  tOtlM  Psalms  ( 1801). 
Smaller  works  of  his  nre:  "Die  Ratselweisheit  bel 
ileu  Hebrib  rn  ■  (1883);  "Die  Freude  im  Alton  Tes- 
tameot  "  ( 1896) ;  "  Nat  urbildersprache  des  Alten  Tes- 
laments"  (1897);  and  "Die  Sehonhcit  der  Bibel" 
(Leipsic,  1005).  Together  with  Winter  he  compiled 
the  "Gesehiehto  der  Judisehen  Littcratur"  (3  vols., 
Leipsic,  1892-95),  the  best  existing  anthology  of  Jew- 
ish literature  in  a  modern  language, 

niRLIOGRAPlir  :  KtlrwliuiT,  Daitsrher  LUUratur-Kitlemler. 
S.  J. 
WURTTEMBERG  :  Kingdom  of  southwestern 
Germany.    The  earliest  traces  of  Jews  in  this  coun- 
try are  found  in  Roplingen  (1241).  Ulm  (1243),  Ess- 
lingen  (1253),  Oehringcn  (1253),  Cahv  (1284),  and 
Weil  (1289);  and  their  numbers,  as  well  as  the  places 
where  they  lived,  may  be  ascertained  by  investiga- 
ting the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected 
by  Rindfleiscb  and  his  followers  (1298).    Albrecht  I. 
of  Austria  had  been  chosen  King  of  Germany,  ami 
L'lricb  I.  ami  Kbeihard  I.  were  ruling 
Distribu-    in  Wurl  tern  berg,  when  RindklkiscU 
tion  and    and  his  wild  hordes  at  tacked  the  Jews 
Per-        in  Crcglingou,  Ellwangen,  Forchteu- 
sacution.    iH-rg.  Gartach,  Goglingen,  lngcltin- 
gcu.  KDuzelssiu,  Leonbcrg.  MockmUhl. 
Mergcntlieim,  Stetten,  Blndringen,  Sontheim.  Wai- 
denbtlrg,  Weinsberg.  Widiiern,  and  Weikersheiin. 
In  the  larire  community  of  Heilbronn  alone  there 
were  2lM)  martyrs,  among  them  Johanan  ben  Kliti- 
kim,  the  rabbi,  and  R.  Asher,  the  president  of  the 

community.   There  was  al  that  time  a  large  com* 

Uiuntty  also  in  I'lm.  which  had  its  own  cemetery, 
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aud  which  enjoyed  certain  privileges  granted  it  by 
a  municipal  law  of  1274,  this  law  being  in  force  in 
Ravensburg  also.  In  the  fourteenth  century  there 
were  Jews  also  in  Baldern.  Gcislingeii.  Goppingen, 
Schwabisch  Hull,  Hohrhach,  Hohcnburg,  Hoib, 
Hen tlin gen,  Kottweil,  Stuttgart,  Sulm,  Tubingen. 
Vaihingen,  and  Wolfegg.  The  counts  of  Wnrt 
temberg  owed  money  to  the  Jews  of  Col  mar  and 
Scblettsladt,  but  Louis  IV.  canceled  their  Indebted- 
ness (134(51,  as  had  also  Henry  VII.  and  Louis  the 
Bavarian  (1311  and  1310) in  the  case  of  the  citizens 
of  Esslingen. 

During  the  night  of  April  19,  1310,  the  Havarian 
party  of  I'lin  succeeded  in  Introducing  Havarian 
troops  into  the  city,  aided,  as  alleged,  by  a  Jew,  In 
the  nunc  night,  however,  tin-  Austrian  party,  which 
was  in  the  majority,  appeared  and  drove  out  the 
Bavarians.  In  commemoration  of  this  event  a  mass 
was  Instituted  to  recall  the  treachery  of  the  Jews, 
but  this  was  abolished  in  1322,  when  the  Bavarians 
gained  possession  of  I'lin.  New  persecutions  soon 
broke  out,  however,  the  Jews  being  charged  w  ith  be- 
ing enemies  of  the  Christians,  and  with  stealing  and 
desecrating  the  host.  The  community  of  Esslingen 
was  almost  annihilated  in  1334;  and  two  years  later 
the  Jews  in  Hoheuburg,  Landcnhach,  Mergcnlhetm, 
Weikcisheim,  nud  Widdcrn  were  persecuted.  The 
situation  became  still  worse  toward  the  end  of  1348, 
when  the  plague  aud  fanaticism  combined  brought 
destruction  upon  the  Jewish  communities  of  Bal- 
dern.  Boptingen,  Ellwangcn.  Esslingen,  Gftppiugcn, 
Gcislingeii.  Schwabisch  Hall.  Heilbronn,  Hohcbach, 
Horb,  Krailsheim,  Mengen,  Mergentheim,  Xagold. 
Oehringen,  Havenaburg,  Heutlingin,  Hottweil, 
Stuttgart,  Sulgen.  Sulm.  L'lm.  Vaihingen,  Walden- 
burg,  Wcildcrsladt,  and  Widdern. 

For  the  protection  afforded  them  the  Jews  of  l'lm 
had  to  pay  large  sums  to  the  municipal  council,  to 
the  citizens,  and  to  the  counts  of  Helfenstein.  The 
plunder  taken  from  the  Jews  became  a  bone  of  con- 
tention among  the  cities,  the  emperor,  and  the 
counts;  and  their  disputes  led  to  renewed  despolia- 
tions of  the  Jews.  As  the  latter  still 
TJlm.  found  advocates,  sonic  counts  and 
rulers  united  against  them;  and  when 
the  emperor's  demand  forashare  of  the  plunder  was 
unheeded,  he  made  war  against  the  cities,  confiscated 
their  possessions,  and  compelled  them  to  pay  high 
taxes.  The  city  of  Ulm  being  unable  to  raise  the 
-exorbitant  sums  demanded,  the  Jews  came  forward 
to  aid  it  in  its  distress  (1374 1.  chief  among  them 
being  Sftcklin,  son-in  law  of  Moses  of  Ehlingen,  who 
was  a  citizen  of  l'lm.  In  order  to  exact  money 
from  the  few  wealthy  Jew  s  still  residing  in  thecity. 
the  emperor  declared  them  to  be  under  the  ban,  and 
they  had  to  pay  lurire  sums  to  have  the  edict  revoked. 

In  i860 the  federation  of  cities  declared  void  all  prom- 
issory notes heiil  by  the  Jew  s  within  its  jurisdiction; 
and  in  some  cases  it  released  the  Christian  debtors 
from  paying  interest  on  their  loans,  while  in  other 
cases  it  annulled  part  of  the  debt.  Two  years  later 
the  fedenition  issued  a  decree  that  no  German  or 
Italian  merchant  might  thenceforth  have  money 
transaction,  with  the  Jews.  Emperor  Wenceslaus, 
following  the  example  of  the  fedenition,  cuncchd 
in  1390  all  the  debts  owing  to  the  Jews,  demanding. 


however,  that  t he  debtors  pay  him.  All  these  meas- 
ures were  explained  ami  justified  on  the  grounds 
that,  the  Jews  were  body  and  soul  the  propeity  of 
she  emperot .  «  ith  n  hii  !•  In  could  do  as  he  ph  ased, 
aud  that  the  usury  of  the  Jews  had  become  intolera- 
ble. In  spite  of  this,  the  counts  of  Wurttemherg 
permitted  the  Jews  to  reside  in  Stuttgart  (1434), 
Kirchhcim  (148.">),  Tubingen  (1459),  Cannsiadt,  and 
(Jftppingen  [1402),  on  definitely  stated  conditions, 
and  on  payment  of  large  taxes  for  protection.  Count 
L'lrich  (1433-80)  was  commissioned  by  the  emperor 
to  protect  the  Jews,  and  at  the  same  time  rigorously 
to  suppre  ss  their  usury  :  the  lines  imposed  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  imperial  treasury.  Thus  money  Mowed 
into  the  coffers  of  the  count  and  of  the  emperor. 

Count  Eberhard  im  Bart  (14.">9-90)  was  a  pro- 
nounced enemy  of  the  Jews.    He  removed  them 
from  Tubingen  in  1477;  and  in  149.1  he  decreed  that 
they  should  Ik-  expelled  from  his  dominions.  This 
order  was  confirmed  by  decree  of  June 
Expulsion,  14.  1498:  and  the  Jews  of  l'lm.  who 
1498.      were  wealthy  aud  well  educated,  had 
to  leave  thecity  on  Aug.  Oof  that  year. 
The  exiles  were  deprived  of  their  property;  and  the 
emperor  demanded  that  the  people  of  Ulm  should 
mention  him  in  their  prayers  because  he  had  delivered 
them  of  the  Jews 

The  fifteenth  century  was  ominous  also  for  the 
Jews  of  Haveusburg.  A  blood  accusation  brought 
against  them  induced  Emperor  Sigismuud  to  burn 
some  of  the  Jews  of  that  city,  and  to  expel  others. 
The  Jews  were  expelled  from  Esslingen  in  1438; 
but  ten  years  later  they  were  again  admitted,  only 
to  be  e.x  pel  led  a  second  time  in  1490.  From  Heii- 
,  bronn.  where  Jews  had  settled  anew  in  1414,  n  mini- 
I  ber  of  them  were  expelled  in  1409;  and  seven  years 
later  the  city  council  insisted  on  a  general  expulsion, 
notwithstanding  the  imperial  order  to  protect  the 
Jews.  The  Jews  expelled  from  the  cities  scattered 
among  the  villages:  but  in  many  cases  they  returned 
to  the  urban  communities,  Thus,  there  were  Jews 
in  Gmutid  aud  Heutlingen  in  1433;  in  Brackenheim, 
1434;  in  Nersheim,  14->4:  in  (Jiengeu,  1480;  and  in 
Lnutcrhurg.  I'tlaumloch,  and  l/.incinmingeii.  1491. 
Between  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  ISOOno 
Jews  settled  in  l'lm  ;  individual  Jews  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  city  only  temporarily,  and  the  citizens 
were  warned  against  having  any  business  transac- 
tions with  them.  When  Wfti ttemberg  became  a 
dukedom,  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  remained  on  the 
whole  the  same;  all  money  transactions  with  them 
were  forbidden.  These  ordinances  were  frequently 
renewed  and  enforced;  not  even  Joski,  ok  Hosiikim, 
the  great  advocate  of  the  Jews,  was  permitted  to 
travel  through  the  country.  Strict  ordinances  were 
issued  regarding  the  commercial  antl  religious  status 
of  the  Jews  1 1530).  Jews  traveling  through  the  coun- 
try were  subjected  to  many  annoyances,  and  no  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  repeated  imperial  edicts  for 
their  protection.  Josclof  Hosheim  had  succeeded  in 
regulating  by  a  compact  the  convoy  charges  of  trav- 
eling Jews;  but  Duke  Christoph,  from  whom  he  bad 
obtained  this  agreement,  was  so  inimical  to  the  Jew  s 
that  in  the  Reichstag  of  Augsburg  in  1558  he  advo- 
cated their  expulsion  from  Germany.  Frederick  I. 
(1.VJ3-1008)  tried  in  the  face  of  the  inost  violent  op- 
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position  to  establish  a  Jewish  mercantile  association 
under  the  direction  of  MagginoUahricli  and  a  Jewish 
magician,  Abraham  Culorno;  the  attempt,  however, 
was  an  absolute  failure. 

During  the  reign  of  Eberhard  Ludwig  (1677- 
1738)  a  favorable  change  of  attitude  toward  the 
.lews  took  place;  and  they  were  now  permitted  to 
frequent  the  fairs  (1706)  and  to  trade  in  horses 
(1707).  The  Countess  of  Wlirbcn  procured  the  privi- 
legeof  free  trade  for  the  Jewsof  Freudenthal  (1728) 
and  for  those  of  Gochsheim  (1729).  Under  Carl  Al- 
exander (1733-37),  Joseph  Stiss  Ori'ENUEiMKR  was 
appointed  privy  factor,  and  subsequently  financial 
councilor,  to  the  duke;  and  through 
Joseph  his  influence  several  Jews  were  per- 
Subs  Op-  milted  to  settle  at  Stuttgart  and  Lud- 
penheimer.  wigsburg.  Oppenhcimer's  subserv- 
iency to  the  duke  brought  Upon  him 
the  enmity  of  the  people,  and  after  his  master's 
death  (1737)  he  fell  into  disgrace.  He  was  executed 
in  1738,  and  in  the  following  year  all  the  Jews  were 
mercilessly  expelled.  They  were  soon  permitted  to 
return,  but  they  were  severely  restricted  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion,  as  well  as  In  their  business; 
and  the  people  were  warned  against  having  any 
dealings  with  them  in  monetary  affairs.  Court  fac- 
tors were  treated  more  leniently,  and  important 
government  contracts  were  given  to  them  (1759, 
1761, 1764)  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  the  populace. 
Karl  Eugen,  as  also  his  successors,  Ludwig  (1798- 
1795)  and  Fricdrieh  (1795-97),  treated  the  Jews  con- 
siderately. These  rulers  were  the  last  of  the  line  of 
Catholic  dukes;  and  under  the  succeeding  Protes- 
tant regime  a  new  era  dawned  for  the  Jewsof  Wurt- 
temberg. 

With  the  nineteenth  century  the  whole  country  re- 
ceived an  entirely  new  political  constitution.  It  was 
not  only  made  a  kingdom,  but  considerable  territory- 
was  added  to  it  (1806);  and  its  Jewish  population 
increased  until  in  1828  it  numbered  8.918  souls.  King 
Frederick  I.  (1797-1816)  took  the  first  steps  toward 
tlx- emancipation  of  the  Jews.  He  annulled  the  body- 
tax  and  admitted  the  Jews  into  the  army  (1807);  in- 
stituted family  registers;  included  the  Jews  in  the 
general  taxation  ( 1808) ;  opened  up  to  them  all  trades ; 

and  regulated  the  organisation  and 
Emancipa-  government  of  their  communities.  The 
tion.  Jewsso  treats!  showed  themselves  loy- 
al citizens  during  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
The  work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
was  continued  by  William  I.  (1816-64).  and  com- 
pleted under  Charles  I.  in  1*09.  King  William  insti- 
tutes] the  Israelitischc  01>erkirchcnbchordc;  and.  by 
a  law  enacted  in  1828,  he  regulated  the  constitution 
of  the  Jewish  communities,  and  made  it  obligatory 
upon  Jewish  parents  to  let  their  children  receive  a 
common-school  ..-duration  as  provided  by  the  general 
school-law  of  1825.  In  the  work  of  purifying  the 
worship  from  the  neglect  and  irregularities  that  had 
crept  in,  Dr.  Maier,  as  theological  member  of  the 
OberkirchenlM'horde,  was  most  active.  His  aim  was 
to  eliminate  completely  all  nnn- German  elements, 
and  to  approach  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  culture 
of  the  time,  maintaining  the  idea  of  Jewish  unity  and 
morality,  while  abandoning  the  specifically  Jewish 
laws  of  exclusion.  Similar  ideas  actuated  his  succes- 


sor, Church  Councilor  Dr.  von  Wasscrmann  (1872- 
1898).  Most  of  the  communities  in  the  northern  |>art 
of  the  country  clung,  however,  to  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  to  the  Biblical  and  Talmudie  rides  of  life ; 
and  at  present  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  children 
are  instructed  in  Hebrew,  while  the  form  of  worship 
has  remais.cd  almost  unchanged. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  the  Jews  in  the 
kingdom  of  Warttemberg  numbered  1  t.C  16  in  a 
total  population  of  2.169,480.    They  thus  constitute 

0.54  per  cent  of  the  population,  dis- 
Present  tributcd  among  the  four  districts  of 
Status.     the  country  as  follows;  (1)  Neckar, 

5,544.  or  6.73  per  cent;  (2)  Black 
Forest,  1,296.  or  0.25  per  cent;  Jagst,  2.990,  or 
0.74  per  cent ;  and  Danube,  2,086,  or  0.40  percent, 
of  the  total  population.  The  Neckar  district  is  di- 
vided into  five  rabbinates,  the  seat  of  which  is  in 
Stuttgart;  the  Black  Forest  district  constitutes  one 
rabbinate,  the  seat  of  which  is  in  Muhringcn;  the 
Jagst  district  embraces  the  rabbinates  of  Heilbronn, 
Oberdorf,  Mergentheim,  Bruunsbach.  and  Wcikers- 
heim;  and  the  Danube  district,  the  rabbinates  of 
GOppingen,  Lauphcim,  Bucbau,  and  Vim,  making 
a  total  of  fifteen  rabbinates  for  the  kiugdom. 
Laws  and  decrees  regulating  the  communal  affairs 
were  Issued  as  follows:  April  25,  1828;  Oct.  27, 
1881;  Jan.  81,  1834  (rabbinical  examinations); 
1838  (rituals)  ;  1841  (duties  of  rabbis  and  choir-lead- 
ers); March  25. 1851;  March  26. 1873;  Feb.  22, 1875; 
and  Feb.  18  and  April  24.  1876  (taxation);  Aug.  5. 
1875;  and  April  23.  1900  (pensioning  of  rabbist; 
and  July  8. 1878;  and  March  25, 1900  (qualifications 
of  choir-leaders). 

According  to  the  school  statistics  of  1900-1.  the 
thirteen  rabbinates  had  under  their  care  61  school 
districts,  with  1.757  Jewish  pupils,  of  whom  1,523 

(736  boys  and  787  girls)  were  under 
Statistics,  fourteen,  and  234  (92  boys  and  142 

girls)  more  than  fourteen,  years  of  age. 
They  are  instructed  in  part  in  twenty -seven  Jewish 
parochial  schools,  receiving  their  specifically  relig- 
ious instruction  in  thirty-one  religious  schools.  In 
some  places  the  religious  instruction  is  given  also 
In  evening-schools  and  Sunday-schools.  All  but  140 
children  receive  religious  instruction.  According 
to  the  statistics  of  the  penal  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try for  1900-1,  fourteen  Jews  were  sentenced  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  ten  of  whom  were  of  WQrttem- 
berg.  The  criminal  status  of  the  entire  population 
of  2,169,4«0is  0.089  per  cent;  that  of  the  Jews, 
0.083  per  cent. 

There  are  in  Wurttemberg  the  following  Jewish 
philanthropic  institutions:  the  orphan  asylum  Wil- 
helmspflegc  at  Esslingen;  the  Society  for  the  Be- 
lief of  Teachers,  Widows,  and  Orphans;  and  the 
District  Asylum  and  Belief  Society.  Since  1890 
the  rabbis  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  Jewish 
teuchers  and  choir  leaders,  have  l>eeu  holding  yearly 
conventions  in  Stuttgart.  Among  the  most  note- 
worthy  synagogues  are  those  at  Stuttgart,  Heil- 
bronn, Ulm,  Buchau,  and  l.'nterdcufstetten.  There 
are  very  old  cemeteries  at  Aufhauscn,  Oberdorf, 
Esslingen,  AfTaltrach.  Untcrbalbach,  Neckarsulm, 
Wankheim,  and  I>ail>ach.  The  Israelitische  Ober- 
kirchcnbchOrde,  which  is  under  the  immediate  su- 
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ptTvisinn  of  the  ministry  for  ecclesiastical  ;in<l  educa- 
tional affairs,  regulate*  the  affairs  of  all  the  Jewish 
communities  of  the  country.  This  IxkIv  is  com  posed 
of  a  Jewish  theologian,  u  Jew  ish  lawyer,  ami  four 
Jewish  associates,  with  a  Christian  ministerial  coun- 
selor at  their  head.  In  all  communities  there  are  in 
stitutious  for  the  instruction  of  adults,  as  well  as 
burial  societies,  dispensaries,  and  societies  for  the 
relief  of  the  resident  and  traveling  poor.  '  Stuttgart 
and  Hall  have  societies  for  the  promotion  of  a 
know  ledge  of  rabbinical  literature.  The  ancient  rit- 
ual is  observed  in  iiiobI  ii|  the  communities,  though 
some  innovations  have  been  introduced  in  Stuttgart, 
lleilbronn,  l  int,  and  Goppingen.  See  also  Hkii.- 
huoxn;  Stuttgart;  Clm. 
s.  T.  K. 

WURZBUKG  :  Capital  of  Lower  Franconin.  Ba- 
varia, Germany.  It  ranked  as  a  city  in  741.  and  had 
a  Jewish  community  as  early  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, although  the  first  documentary  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  Jews  iu  the  tow  n  is  dated  in  11  lit. 
The  Crusade  of  1147  brought  much  suffering  on  the 
Jew  s,  and  they  were  also  persecuted  in  121)8,  and 
again  in  1340,  when  in  their  synagogue  the  men, 
together  with  their  wives  and  children,  met  a  volun- 
tary death  in  the  flames.  Bishop  Julius  continued 
the  work  begun  by  Bishop  Friedrich,  who  had  ex- 
pelled the  Jews  of  Wurzburg  in  1865,  and  banished 
the  community  from  the  city.  The  cemetery  was, 
accordingly,  no  longer  used,  and  Bishop  Julius  con- 
fiscated it  by  illegal  means,  even  ignoring  the  emper- 
or'* admonition  to  treat  the  Jews  with  justice. 

After  the  expulsion  from  Wurzburg  the  Jewish 
community  of  the  neighboring  townof  Ileidingsfeld 
flourished  greatly,  and  to  it  were  transferred  the 
rabbinate  of  WQrzburg  and  the  Jewish  court.  The 
rabbinical  office  of  Wurzburg  has  always  been  held 
by  prominent  men,  including  Eliezcr  Ih'Ii  Nathan, 
Isaac  OrZarua",  Melr  of  Uothenburg,  Israel  Koppcl 
Frankcland  his  son  Samson  Frttnkel,  Jacob  of  Keck- 
endorf,  Aryeh  Lob  Itapoport,  and  Levin  Fahrcn- 
bach.  Under  Fahrenhuch's  successor  the  Jews  were 
again  permitted  to  settle  In  Wurzburg;  and  Rabbi 
Abraham  Bing.  who  was  appointed  chief  rnbbi  of 
Franeonia  in  1798,  took  up  Ids  residence  in  the  city. 
When  Bing  retired  from  active  service  iu  18:)9  the 
chief  rabbinate  was  abolished,  and  a  district  rab- 
binate was  created  in  its  place.  The  first  district 
rabbi  of  Wurzburg  was  Beligmann  Bacr  Bambkik!- 
kii,  who  died  in  1878  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Nathan  Bamberger.  Seligmann  Bacr  Bamberger 
founded  various  important  institutions,  including  n 
Jewish  school,  a  teachers'  seminary,  and  a  yeshibah. 
He  also  originated  the  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  hospital. 


WUr/.burg  has  numerous  societies  which  support 
all  forms  of  Jewish  activity,  among  them  being  four 
associations  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the 
Torah.  The  Jew  s  of  WQrzburg  number  4,000  out 
of  a  total  population  of  90.IHM).  and  constitute  oue 
of  the  most  important  communities  in  Bavaria. 

!  Itllii.lixiRAPllT  :  M.  L.  Bamberger.  Kin  Mirk  nu.f  iMt  Onrk, 
tin  J  mini  in  IVHrzhurq.  Wurzburir.  tunr>;  Idem,  lUiliiifjy- 
lur  tittth.ilerjuilrn  in  IVUrzlnirihHriitiinirttltl ;  lleffner, 
Jvdtn  i'i  Fen nkr ii.  Nuremberg.  ISM;  ltlannelMein.  Xril- 
trhrift  iim  lli*ttiri*th<  ii  Vtfxiw  ti)r  l'i\ttrfranl.rn  uml 
AxUtif  nilntra,  vol.  xll.;  Sal  Mil. ' Martyroliiqium  :  Stern. 
NeubnwT.  Jlrfiriliwht  Ikrirhtt  lilirilir  Juih  nv<  i  o.ttfii  n- 
WH  mrakntUt  ilrrKrruzxnaf.  Berlin.  1KHC';  Slumpf.  liruh 
irttrtligkiiteii,  part  Li  Wcgcle.  Vortrdut  uml  Ahluniil- 
luitgen. 

i).  M.  L.  B. 

WURZ  BURGER,  JULIUS:  American  journal- 
,  ist;  Imrn  In  Bayreuth,  Germany.  1819;  died  in  New- 
York  city  Sept.  14.  1876;  studied  at  the  I'nlver- 
I  sity  of  Erlangen.    In  1848,  the  year  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  was  editor  of  the  "Bayreuth  Tagcblatt." 
Removing  to  Munich,  his  liber,  I  views  and  w  ritings 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  government ;  and  in 
1849  he  was  lianishcd  front  Bavaria.    He  went  to 
,  Italy  and  France,  where  he  acted  as  correspondent, 
and  finally  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  became 
connected"  with  the  "New-Yorker  Slaats-Zcitung  " 
(1886-75),   editing  its  Sunday  supplement  with 
marked  ability  and  success. 
a.  A.  S.  I. 

WYSBER.  LUDWIO:  Hungarian  journalist 
|  and  author;  born  1817.  Originally  a  street  pedler 
in  1*  -sth.  he  obtained  employment  as  a  chorus  singer 
in  the  German  theater  of  that  city,  and  afterward 
held  minor  positions  on  several  local  newspapers. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  March  Movement  in  1848,  he 
obtained  permission  to  publish  "Her  Patriot."  while 
Julian  Chownitz,  or  Chowanetz.  a  Jew  who  had 
I  been  active  as  a  revolutionist,  was  given  permission 
I  to  publish  "  Die  Opposition."  These  two  journals 
represented  Kossuth's  party,  and  acquired  consider- 
able influence.  Between  1886  and  1870  Wysbcr 
appears  to  have  been  guilty  of  numerous  pecula- 
tions among  the  merchants  and  clergy  of  Hungary, 
extending  his  operations  even  to  Vienna.  He  em- 
ployed various  aliases,  as  -  Arthur  von  Alaven,"  "Jo- 
nas Fold  vary."  and  "  Wysbcrsi  " ;  and  warrants  were 
issued  for  his  arrest.  He  w  as  the  author  of  "  Lebcns- 
!  bilder  aus  Ungarn."  mentioned  in  Von  Helfert's 
u Geschichte  ( lesterreichs  vorn  Ausgange  des  Wiener 
October  A  n  fstandes  1848"  ( Prague,  1876;  Appendix, 
p.  188,  note  811). 

■tauooaarnri  Warcbsrh,  Biog.  Lex.:  j»n»ty<*h  von  Adier- 

*tcla.  IHr  Utzteii  Zvri  Jahrr  CniMini*.  II.  ITS,  1st  rt  «■</.. 
Vienna,  ISnO;  Krttuarlithr*  HofArnMcl".  Pestll.  IMfiS.  No. 
87,  p.  3BB ;  0..  1861,  No.  7.  p.  110 ;  t>tnuUn-Dlatt,  1SS1.  No.  111. 
s.  N.  D. 
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XABILLO.    Sec  IIabiulo. 

X  AN  TEN  :   T«»wn  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the 

district  of  Dusscldorf.  Like  most  Rhenish  towns, 
Xanten  bad  a  Jewish  community  in  early  medieval 
times.  Two  massacres  of  Jews  occurred  during 
the  First  Crusade  (June  1  and  27,  lOiffl).  On  the  lat- 
ter occasion  some  Jews  committed  suicide  in  order 
to  escape  the  fury  of  the  Crusaders  (Aronius,  "  Re* 
gesten,"  p.  89,  No.  188 ;  p.  93.  No.  11*5).  In  1 1X7  the 
martvrs  of  Neuss  were  brought  to  Xanteu  to  be 
buried  bv  the  side  of  those  martyred  in  1096  (i'A.  p. 
144,  No.  332). 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
attention  of  the  Jewish  world  was  attracted  to  the 
small  congregation  of  Xauten  by  a  blood  accusation. 
On  June  2ft,  1*01,  John  Ilegcmann,  the  five  year- 
old  son  of  a  local  cabinetmaker,  was  found  dead  in 
a  neighbor's  barn,  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to 
ear.  Anti  Semitic  agitation  connected 
Blood  Ac-  the  Jewish  butcher  and  former  shohet, 

cuaation.  Adolf  Buschoff  with  this  crime:  and 
the  local  priest  Bresser  lent  support 
to  this  rumor  by  publishing  articles  on  ritual  mur- 
der in  the  "Bote  fur  Stailt  und  Lind,''  of  which  lie 
was  the  editor.  The  agitation  in  the  anti-Semitic- 
press,  as  well  as  at  anti-Semitic  meetings,  where  it 
was  insinuated  that  the  Jews  had  bribed  or  intimi- 
dated the  authorities  in  order  to  prevent  the  discov- 
ery of  the  truth,  compelled  the  government  toarrest 
HuscholT  and  his  family  (Oct.  14,  1891).  The  evi- 
dence against,  the  man,  who  had  always  borne  a 
good  reputation,  was  so  flimsy,  however,  that  he 
was  discharged  (Pec.  20).  This  action  aroused  the 
anti  Semites  to  still  stronger  agitation,  which  cul- 
minated in  a  healed  debate  in  the  Prussian  Diet ;  in 
the  course  of  this  argument  Stoecker.  the  ex-court 
chaplain,  cleverly  repeated  the  accusation  of  ritual 
IDUrdcr,  and  hinted  at  Jewish  influence  as  the  cause 
or  the  failure  to  find  the  murderer  (Feb.  7.  1892). 
Under  pressure  of  this  agitation  Buschoff  was  rear- 
rested (Feb.  8),  and  tried  before  a  jury  at  Cleve 
(July  4-14,  1802).  During  this  trial  it  was  found 
that  the  accusations  were  based  on  mere  hearsay, 
and  contained  absolutely  impossible  assertions. 
The  prosecuting  attorney  himself  moved  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  charge,  and  the  jury  rendered  its 
verdict,  accordingly.  The  real  murderer  was  never 
discovered,  and  the  possibility  that  the  death  of 
the  child  was  due  to  an  accident  was  not  entirely 
disproved.  The  agitation  had  the  effec  t  of  reducing 
the  Jewish  population  of  the  city,  and  BusehotT 

himself  bed  t<>  leave.  At  present  (1005)  Xaotcn  has 
Rboul  thirty  Jews  in  a  total  population  of  3.770. 

BiaMOnRANiv:  3IIHhe0unatu aiu  dtm  tVndi  tm  Aha,  hr 

<(>*  AwH*>ii>i<  <*•>"•>■  Is!!-.'.  Iinl.-x.  w.  .Yum.  »  "'"I  //"-',. 

A»y.  /.if.  <tc  Jml.  I-**-*,  No*.  3  M  :  lh>  I'f.i,** 
/}««•/<>,».  I^'l|»lc.  IMS:  NM&BA,  /*  ■  I'ri'Zt"  Uicrhot.  Ber- 
Hn.  isiy;  iht  I'mntv  Tbnatn-Orrt,  m.  KM;  i>.r  x<>»- 
ttner  JCiMihrumorrf  rnr  dim  StkwurtrrtrM  m  ffcrr.  *-K 

Juli,  tow.  Berlin.  isut  lit  eoropletu  tUmOgm**  n***h 
J.  D- 


XERES    (JEREZ)   DE   LA   FRONTERA  : 

City  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Cadiz.  It  had  a 
Jewish  community  with  a  Separate  Juderia  as  early 
as  the  lime  of  the  Moors.  When  Alfonso  X.,  the 
Wise,  conquered  the  city  in  Oct.,  1204,  he  assigned 
bouses  and  lauds  to  the  Jews.  The  Juderia.  which 
was  located  near  8.  Cristobal  street  and  extended 
along  the  city  wall,  included  ninety-six  houses, 
large  and  small,  and  had  two  synagogues  and  two 
"casus  de  la  nierced."  institutions  for  aiding  and 
housing  the  poor.  Near  one  synagogue  were  the 
"easasdcl  reab  "  (houses  of  the  rabbi)  ,  Don  Todros, 
father  of  Don  YucatT,  is  mentioned  as  being  the 
occupant,  in  1264.  Near  the  other  synagogue  was 
the  house  of  Kabhi  Yucaff.  Upon  the  conquest  of 
the  city  the  following  person*  received  houses  by 
command  of  the  king:  Don  Yehuda  Mosca  (as  be  is 
several  tiuxs  expressly  called  iu  the  list  drawn  up 
in  1338),  who  made  translations  from  Arabic  into 
Spanish  for  the  king  ;  the  "abnoxarife"  Don  Mayr, 
or  rather  Mflrde  Malhea,  and  his  sou  (,'ag  (Isaac): 
(,'imha  (Simhah)  XtarucJ,  whose  father  lost  his  life 
and  the  whole  of  his  large  fortune  during  the  ft  bcl- 
lion  of  the  city  :  Don  Vellocid  (Ycllecid),  "ballcstero 
del  rey  a  caballo  " ;  Solomon  Ballcstero;  and  Axu- 
c-Hri  Ballcstero— the  last  three  being  in  the  king's 
anny. 

Among  the  richest  and  most,  influential  Jews  iu 
Jerez  were  the  following:  (,'ag  aben  Acx>t,  who  was 
the  representative  of  the  community  at  the  reparti- 
tion of  the  taxes  in  1200.  anil  bis  relatives  Judafa 
alien  Acot,  Buuet  alu-n  Acot.  Abraham  aben  Acot: 
likewise  Samuel  de  Cadi/,  Jacob  Castellano.  rag 
alien  Cobniel  or  Calamiel,  Samuel  Barraeb.  Levi  de 
Faro.  Abraham  Saltos.  Vellido  de  Castro,  und 
Abraham  de  Carrion.  The  Jews  of  Jerez  engaged 
in  business.  One  YuealT  Aleaeabi.  who  had  laid  in 
large  quantities  of  salt  pork  in  his  house*  and  lost 
everything  he  possessed,  because  he  had  favored  die 
Moors,  did  not  receive  the  house  which  had  first 
been  assigned  him.  The  Jews  engaged  in  viticul- 
ture also,  Jerez  wine  lieing  the  most  valued  wine  of 
Spain.  There  were  also  tailors  (Cedillo  Alfavatc  i* 
mentioned),  rope-makers  ((,'ag  el  Cordonnero),  and 
shoemakers  among  them.  The  Jerez  Jews,  who  in 
1294  paid  King  D.  Sancho  IV.  5.000  inaravedis  in 
taxes,  w  ere  freed  by  the  king  from  tin?  payment  of 
tolls  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  were  nssured  of 
the  same  favor  as  was  enjoyed  by  Christians  and 
oilier  inhabitants  of  the  city — a  privilege  which  was 
continued  bv  Kings  Fernando  IV.  and  Alfonso  XI. 
(Pee.  30.  i:t32i. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Jews  of  Jerez  suffered  from  the  enmity  of  the  Chris- 
tian population.  In  1459  the  city  council  gave  a 
portion  id  the  Jewish  cemetery  to  a  Christian  Inhab- 
itant ;  and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Joseph  de  Parc- 
iles  and  Samuel  Corcos,  who  represented  the  Israel 
he  community,  and  regardless  of  their  appeal  to  a 
decree  of  May  35,  14V>.  issued  by  King  Henry  IV., 
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moot-ding  to  which  the  synagogues  rntl  Jewish  cent- 
eferiea  were  not  in  any  way  to  in-  violated,  the  coun- 
cil in  March,  14(50,  granted  another  portion  of  the 
cemetery  to  a  Christian  who  desired  to  build  a  house 
upon  it.  Al  the  same  time  the  following  incident, 
related  by  Abraham  Annua,  took  place  in  Jerez: 
Certain  monks  who  appealed  to  a  rich  Jew  for  alms 
und  received  blows  instead,  desired  to  avenge  them- 
selves on  the  whole  community.  They  accordingly 
exhumed  the  body  of  a  baptized  Jew  thai  had  been 
buried  in  the  Christian  cemetery,  and  took  it  to  tin- 
Jewish  burial  ground,  hoping  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  (heart  had  been  committed  hy  the  Jews. 
The  affair  c  one  before  the  duke  or  the  governor, 
who  wished  to  have  the  king's  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject and  to  keep  all  the  Jews  in  the  city  under  ar- 
rest until  the  king's  decision  should  arrive.  The 
influential  Judah  ibn  Verga  of  Seville  exerted  him- 
self in  behalf  of  the  terrified  Jews;  ami  as  the 
innocence  of  those  who  had  been  slandered  was  soon 
proved,  two  of  the  monks  were  burned  at  the  stake, 
while  the  others,  at  the  Intercession  of  the  people, 
were  banished  for  life.    See  Spain. 

BIBI.Um.IiaPHV  :  ttiJWin  Acail.  x.  4ft>  1 t  *•</..  ill.  B5  ft 

«<l.:  «.  t:.  J.  xx.  li;>l  wf;..  XWI.  I**  ft  «</.;  Shfttf{  Ythu- 
tilth,  pp.  0(1 1 1  mvj. 

o.  M.  K. 

XERXES  :  Son  of  Darius,  King  of  Persia  (4*5- 
4(*5  n. <  ).  His  name,  which  is  Khshnyarsha  in  Per 
sian,  Ikhshiyarshu  (with  variants)  in  Babylonian, 
and  Vipfrf  in  Greek,  frequently  occurs  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  often  written  with  ^  instead  of  », 
as  in  the  M:isoretic  text,  where  it  is  spelled  CUCTIK 
(Ahashwerosh)  Instead  of  C"VC*nt<  (Aybashyarshl. 
with  the  prothetic  vowel  indispensable  in  Semitic 
before  initial  double  consonants.  Xerxes  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Hook  of  Ezra  (iv.  6)  in  connection  with 
a  oomplaiut  lodged  against  the  Jews  by  the  Samari- 
tans (conip.  Meyer,  "Entstehung  des  Judcuthuius," 
pp,  In  et  >rq.).  He  is  the  "king"  of  the  Esther  ro- 
mance, and  in  (he  Hook  of  Daniel  (ix.  1)  he  is  men- 
tioned as  the  father  of  Darius,  "of  the  seed  of  the 
Medea." 

K.  o.  ii.  E.  Me. 

XIMENES  DE  CISNEROS :  Spanish  priest, 
statesman,  regent,  and  grand  inquisitor;  born  1436 ; 
died  1917.  He  studied  in  Home,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Spain  was  appointed  confessor  to  (Juccn 
Isal>ella  of  Castile.  In  1507  the  pope  invested  him 
with  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  was  appointed  grand  inquisitor,  being  the  third 
to  hold  that  otlice  in  Spain.  Two  yean  Inter  he  nc- 
coutered  an  army  at  his  own  expense,  and  invaded 
North  Africa  in  order  to  forcibly  introduce  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  snid  that  he  succeeded  in  conquering 
the  city  of  Oran  by  employing  some  Jewish  spies, 
Upon  Ids  return  to  Spain  ho  founded  the  University 
of  Aleala  do  Henares,  with  the  establishment  of 
which  is  connected  the  publication  of  the  first  poly- 
glot Bible.  Ximenes  was  dismissed  from  the  gov- 
ernment service  by  Charles  V.  in  Ml". 

During  the  beginning  of  his  incumbency  as  grand 
inquisitor.  Do  Cisneros  was  less  severe  than  his  pred- 
ecessors, Torquemnda  and  Diaz.  When,  however, 
Charles  V.,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  his 
Flemish  councilors,  l>cgan  negotiating  with  the  Mi- 


nimis, offering  them  religious  liberty  on  payment  of 
MOO, 000  gulden  (gold),  the  grand  inquisitor  proceeded 
mercilessly  against  both  Maranos  and  Jews;  and 
2, .TOO  persons  were  given  over  to  autos  da  K  during 
his  iuquisitorship. 

When  the  University  of  Alcnlii  dc  Henarcs  was 
founded,  Ximenes  commenced  the  work  of  compi- 
ling the  polyglot  Bible,  which  was  completed  in  1517. 
and  published  in  Aleala  under  the  title  "Biblia  He- 
braica,  Chaldaica.  Grata  et  Latina."  Volume  iv.  of 
this  work  was  supplied  with  a  Hebrew  grammar. 
"  Introductio  Artis  (irammatieic  Hebraica?,"  adapted 
from  Heuchlin's  grammar;  while  a  glossary  entitled 
"  Lexicon  llcbraieuni  et  Chaldaicum  "  was  appended 
to  the  last  volume. 

BIBI.U m  |< » I'll V  :   HVtVIe,  Drr  Cinllnnl  Ximtntn,  ruhlnaen, 
1S.M  ;  I  >c  .rvnt«\  Hbttiirt  tit  I'liwulnitltm  cm  Bmmk,  I.  345 
ft  mi.:  Meyfin  Ktiiimnfit UlM-Lt-rilmu,  i\.  '*.;->>,  or&tz, 
<ir*rh.  ix.  14.  2]h ;  Kurxt.  liiht.  Jwl.  III.  .Y<>, 
J.  8.  O. 

XIMENES  BIB,  MORRIS  (MOSES):  Born 
at  London  ubout  1762;  died  there  after  1880.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  London  Exc  hange-,  where  he 
made  a  large  fortune.  In  180*3  he  was  elected  a 
warden  of  the  He  vis  Marks  Synagogue,  but  declined 
to  accept;  and  on  lacing  tincd  he  resigned  from 
the  community  and  became  converted  to  Christian- 
ity. He  appears  afterward  to  have  adopted  a  mili- 
tary career,  and  was  known  as  Captain  Ximenes; 
he  was  knighted,  and  became  a  high  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Kent. 

His  sou.  Sir  David  Ximenes,  had  no  connection 
with  the  Jewish  community, 

Bllil  loriRACIIY  :  I'li-eMtn.  $k*trht*nt  AiwU>-J<  u  i.-h  lltxtory, 
pp.  :su:  mi. 

s.  J. 

XYSTUS  :  A  building  in  Jerusalem,  erected,  as 
is  shown  by  the  name,  in  the  Hellenistic  period, 
probably  under  the  Herodians.  The  term  properly 
denotes  a  covered  colonnade  in  the  gymnasia,  al- 
though the  Homans  employed  the  word  "  xystus  " 
lo  designate  open  terraces  before  the  colonnades  of 
their  country-houses.  That  the  Xystus  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  an  open  terrace,  as  Buhl  rightly  assumes, 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  from  it  Titus  conducted 
his  negotiations  with  the  leaders  of  the  Jews  while 
they  stood  in  the  upper  city,  a  proceeding  Which 
would  scarcely  have  been  possible  had  it  been  a  cov- 
ered building.  The  translation  "colonnade "  is  er- 
roneous. It.  was  artificially  formed  by  erecting 
on  the  western  edge  of  Mount  Morinh  a  structure 
supported  by  pillars,  the  roof,  which  was  practi- 
cally level  with  the  Temple  urea,  constituting  the 
Xystus.  Similar  buildings,  also  called  Xysti,  were 
found  in  a  number  of  ("reek  cities,  as  in  Elis. 

The  site  of  the  Xystus  of  Jerusalem  can. be  ap- 
proximately, though   not  definitely,  determined. 
The  first  wall  on  the  north,  beginning  at  the  so- 
called  tower  of  Hippie  us.  extended  to  the  Xystus. 
then  skirted  the  council-house 
Site.       and  ended  at  the  western  cloister  of 
the  Temple  (Joscphus,  "  B.  J."  v,  4, 
§  2).    Both  the  Xystus  ami  the  council-house  were, 
therefore,  situated   within   the  wall,  the  former 
lying  to  the  north  and  the  latter  to  the  south. 
When  Titus  negotiated  with  the  Jews  concerning 
their  surrender,  he  stood  on  the  western  side  of  lite 
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outer  Temple,  facing  the  upper  Hty.  taking  this 
position  oil  account  of  the  gates  upon  the  Xystus, 
and  also  being  influenced  in  his  choice  by  the  bridge 
which  connected  the  upper  city  with  the  Temple  and 
which  lay  between  the  Jewish  leaders  and  himself 
(ib.  vi.  6.  S  2).  The  Xystus  was,  moreover,  the  scene 
of  an  assembly  of  the  people  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion,  when  Agrippa  II.  addressed  them 
while  his  sister  Hen-nice  remained  in  sight  of  the 
populace  in  tlie  house  of  the  Hasmoncans,  which 
overlooked  the  Xystus  (ib.  ii.  16.  §8).  In  his  account 
of  thisconference.  Josephus  states,  curiously  enough, 
that  the  bridge  connected  the  Temple  w  ith  the  Xys- 
tus and  not  with  the  upper  city.  This  enn  be  ex- 
plained only  on  tin-  assumption  that  the  Xystus,  as 
was  natural,  lay  below  Mount  Moriah  itself,  and 
was,  perhaps,  separated  from  the  hill  by  a  ravine. 
A  bridge  running  from  the  upper  city  would,  there- 
fore, connect  the  Xystus  with  Mount  Moriah,  and 
this  agrees  with  the  assumption  that  the  bridge, 
like  the  gates,  was  constructed  "above  the  Xystus." 
[lining  the  factional  strife  between  Simeon  liar 
Qlon  aud  John  of  Uiscalaa  fortified  tower  was  built 
on  the  Xystus  (ib.  It.  9,  £  1'2),  and  this  edifice  later 
marked  the  limit  set  by  Titus  for  the  burning  of  the 
Temple  cloister  (ib.  vi!  3,  s;  2). 

It  thus  becomes  evident  that  the  Xystus  formed  a 
portion  of  tin?  western  cloister  of  the  Temple,  while 
the  council  house  lay  to  the  south,  but  in  the  same 
direction  and  probably  built  into  the  cloister.  The 
Ihtsmonean  palace,  raised  still  higher  by  Agrippa 
II.  (Josephus,  "  Ant  ."  xx.  8,  §  11),  stood  opposite, 
on  the  western  heights  of  the  upper  city,  which  was 
at  that  point  connected  with  the  Xystus  by  a  bridge. 
Many  investigators  regard  "  Kobiuson's  Arch,"  which 


is  still  preserved,  as  an  anchorage  for  this  bridge, 
but  the  absence  of  any  corresponding  structure  on 

the  western    hill   opposite  incline* 
Connection  others  to  identify  "  Kohinson's  Arch  " 
with       with  the  remains  of  the  stair-tower 
"Robm-    mentioned  by  Josephus  (ib.  xv.  II, 
son's       §5).    An  additional  argument  against 
Arch."     any    identification    of    "  Kobiuson's 

Arch  "  with  the  Xystus  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  lies  in  the  low  est  portion  of  the  wall  and 
almost  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  while  the  Xystus 
evidently  equaled  Mount  Moriah  in  height.  It 
must  have  been  situated,  moreover,  where  the  first 
wall  joined  the  cloister  of  the  Temple  and  t uracil 
toward  the  south.  Mommert's  hyjiothesis  that  the 
lower  city,  which  was  called  Akra  and  which  was 
leveled  and  graded  by  the  Maccabees,  included  the 
open  space  of  the  Xystus.  is  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  the  Temple,  on  which  the  Xystus  bordered, 
did  not  extend  to  the  lower  city. 

Equally  erroneous  is  the  theory  of  Schurcr,  sup- 
ported by  Buhl,  that  the  so-called  hall  of  hewn 
stone  ("  lishkat  ha-ga7.it"),  in  which  the  Sanhedrin 
held  its  sessions,  was  built  on  the  Xystus  and  that 
JTTJ  is  identical  with  {turAr ;  because,  according  to  tho 
Mishuah,  this  body  deliberated  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Temple,  and  not  in  the  buildings  which  sur- 
rounded it,  so  that  this  hypothesis  is  rightly  rejected 
by  Bachcr  and  BUchler. 

RIULIOORAPHV  :  SohOrer.  Qr»ch.  3d  ed..  II.  211  (opprwd  l>y 
Kachpr,  In  Hastlrqjs.  Diet .  JMAr,  Iv.  HSWi:  BOchler.  Ik**  Synt- 
ilrinn  In  JtrriMtUm,  p.  13.  Vienna.  IWK:  Buhl.  <Jr«orai>'iie 
<U*  Alltn  JViHMina,  pp.  135.  144. 14tt.  Fftdhunt-lni-Brvbwau. 
1WW;  Z.  1).  P.  V.  x.tVi:  Baedeker.  I'nUMina  mid  Surien. 
6th  ed..  pp.  *.  .W.  l..-ii«l.\  1WH;  Momnicrt,  Topograph"  <'<* 
.4Heii  Jerusalem.  I.  67,  Hi.  law. 
o.  8.  Kb. 
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I  Notk  :  For  topics  ln-crlnnlni;  with  T  not 

YA'ABEZ.  See  Emdkn,  Jacob  Israel  ben 
$BBI  AsilKBNAU, 

YA'ALEH:  The  introductory  hymn  prefixed  to 
the  selihot  which  follow  the  evening  service  proper 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (comp.  K«u,  NlORB)  in  the 
northern  rituals.  The  author  of  the  hymn  has  not 
liccn  identified  with  certainty.  It  consists  of  eight 
strophes  in  reverse  alphabetical  order,  each  com- 
posed of  three  lines,  with  the  twenty  second  Hebrew 
letter  thrice  rejiealcd  to  complete  the  twenty-four 
lines.    The  scheme  of  construction  is  as  follows: 

"  Lei  our  7.  ascend  from  eventide. 
And  our  V  approach  fnmi  niornlnir. 
And  our  X  appear  till  eventide." 

The  verbs  are  drawn  from  the  prayer  "  Ya'aleh  we- 
yabo  we-veraeh,"  etc..  specially  Inserted  before  the 
three  concluding  benedictions  of  the  "  Amidah  "  (see 
Shemonkii  •Kskkhi,  and  in  the  grace  after  meals, 
on  all  festal  days  (comp.  Shah.  24a),  Including  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  thought,  if  not  the  form, 
is  the  basts  of  0.  Gottheil's  hymn  "To  Thee  we 
give  ourselves  .  .  .  from  eventide  to  eventide" 
("Union  Hymnal,"  No.  103),  for  which,  however,  a 


found  In  alphabetical  place  see  under  J.  | 

tunc  from  another  section  of  the  penitential  services 
(see  Kebobot — Kaliric  atrophic  hymn)  wasselected. 

A  fine  eighteenth-century  melody  for  "  Ya'aleh  " 
has  been  preserved  as  a  general  setting  through  its 
adaptation  by  Isaac  Nathan  in  1815  to  I>ord  Byron's 
verses  "The  Harp  the  Monarch  Minstrel  Swept," 
which  was  published,  with  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment, in  the  "Hebrew  Melodies,"  issued  in  that 
year.  The  melody  as  now  usually  snug  is  somewhat 
less  elaborate  than  in  Nathan's  version.  It  has  been 
traditional  in  the  Great  Synagogue,  London,  since 
17'iOat  least,  ami  is  well  known  on  t  he  Continent  also. 
Its  expressive  swing  had  made  it  widely  known  and 
treasured  in  connection  with  the  Atonement  hymn 
even  before  it  received  a  furl  her  appreciation  from  the 
fascination  with  which  it  appealed  to  Ixmis  Lewan- 
dowski,  the  premier  s>  nagogue  musician  of  his  gener- 
ation. In  his  "  Todah  w'Zimrah" (Berlin,  1876)  he  not 
only  includes  it  with  its  original  text  for  the  service 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (vol.  ii..  No.  W),  but  he  has 
set  it  also  to  the  chief  hymn  chanted  by  the  bazzan  in 
the  "dew  "  and  "rain"  supplications  on  the  Passover 
and  Tabernacle  festivals  (see  Gkshem). 

The  melody  is  hi  re  transcribed  with  Byron's Eng- 
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YA'ALEH 


Audit  Hi*  mnesUtso. 


a. 


n — r 


u 

mo 
tri 


■  nu 


min  -  strel  swept.  The  King  of  men,  the 
of     our     King;    It         vqft  •  ed      gto  -  ry 


me  -  'e    -   reb,  . 
foued   of  heaven 
to     our  God; 


-     ya     -      bo   hUw  *»  -  l«  •  no 

sic  hat  -  lotrrd  u&ife    she      wept     O'er       tones  her  heart  of 
made  our  glad  -  dened    val  -  leys     ring,    The       ee  -  dart  bote,  the 


dim. 


mi  -   bo  •  ker 


tains    nod. . 


Wfye  i.i  -  'eh   rin  -  no  -   ne  -  nu     'ad  "e 

Re  -  do\ib  •  led  be  her  tears,  its  chords  art 
Its  sound  as  -  pired  to      heaven  and   there  a 


reb. 


2.  Ya  -  -a  -    leh   ko 

t.  It   sof  -  tened,  sof 

4. 


le  -  on  me  'e  •  reb, 
men       of         i    -  ron 


We 
It 

De  ■ 


i 


m 


±= 


bo   zid  -   kii   -    t©   -    nu    mi  -  bo 

them,  it  gave  them  vir  -  tues  not 
lion,      de   .    vo   -    ticn      and  her 


ker;. 
their 


We 

No 


dim. 


ye  -  rm-'eh.  ah!. 

ear    so   dull,  no 

bid    the   soul,  the 

XII.-37 


ah  !  


ear  so  dull,  no. 
burst  -  ing    xoul,  still. 


soul     so     cold.     That  fell  not 
bitl      the    smd.      To    sounds  that 
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Mekuohehui. 
mp 


Wo  -  ye  -  ra  -  'eh,  we 
Ttii  Da  -  vid s  lyre,  till 
In     drfims,  in  dreams,  in 


errs. 


f 


ye  -  ra  -  'eh, 
Da  -  vid'i  lyrt 
dreams  that  day's, 

Meshorei 


m  • 

we  -  yo  -  ra  -  'eh, 
greie  might  •  i  •  er 
day's  broad  light 


m 

ptd 


I 


Aw 


that 


not 


Hazzan. 


TP 
nu. 


pid 


throne,  till  Da  -  vid »  lyre  grew 
move,    that  day's  broad  


ne    -     no.  at!. 
might  -»■«■. 
light  


•e 


-i  -  er 


-  reb. 
his  throne, 
r*  -  move. 


lish  verses,  as  presented  in  1815.  It  extendi  to  two 
stanzas  of  the  Ik-brew  hymn.  This  application  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  old-time  vocal  accompanists 
rather  than  choristers,  the  "  meshorerim."  otherwise 
known  as  "singer  anil  bass  "(see  Mt'stc,  Svxa<;oual), 
would  alternate  with  and  imitate  the  solo  of  the  pre- 
dctitor.  are  further  shown  in  the  transcription  by  the 
addition  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  opening  strophes. 

Biblkmikapiiy:  A.  Baer.  Baal  TelUUth,  No.  1*».  Fninkf..rt- 
..n-Uie-Mala.  1HKI;  Israel  II.  1st,  London.  1S98. 
a.  F.  L.  C 

YAD  (lit.  "hand";  Juda  o-Gerinan,  teitel) :  A 
pointer  to  guide  the  reading  in  public  of  t!ie  text  of 
the  Sefer  Torah.  During  Hie  reading  of  the  Law  in 
the  synagogue  the  reader  stands  on  the  right  side, 
the  one  -tailed  up  "  being  in  the  center,  and  the  "se- 
gati,"  or  deputy  representing  the  congregation,  on  I 
the  left.  The  segan  points  out  with  the  "yad"  the  | 
text  lor  the  reader  to  follow. 

From  the  remotest  times  the  Hebrew  teacher  used 
a  pointer  somewhat  similar  to  the  tapering  stick  em-  | 
ployed  by  the  professional  lecturer  in  modem  times 
to  point  out  places,  figures,  or  words  on  a  map  or 
blackboard.    The  earliest  reference  to 

Origin      its  use  is  in  connection  with  the  schools 
from  the    of  Bktiiak  before  the  destruction  ol 

School.  that  place  in  the  war  of  Bar  Kokbii 
(188-185).  Bethar  had  a  larger  num- 
ber of  schools  ami  scholars  than  any  other  town  in  j 
Judee ;  when  an  enemy  forced  himself  into  one  of  the 
schools  the  teachers  stahtn'd  him  with  their  pointer! 
((Jit.  Mb)-  The  use  of  the  "teitel"  by  the  tcacherof 
primary  classes  in  thelnileror  Talmud  Torah  is  still 
common  in  the  eastern  countries  of  Kuropc. 

The  use  of  the  yad  by  the  segau  for  guiding  the 


reader  of  the  Sefer  Torah  is  not  obligatory,  as  the 
reader  may  guide  himself  with  it.  or  it  may  be  dis- 
pensed witheutirely.  It  is  for  the  convenience  of  t  lie 
reader  only,  and  it  is  handled  by  a  second  person,  the 
Began,  perhaps  in  order  to  impress  the  ceremony  upon 
the  reader,  and  to  preveut  errors  in  the  reading.  It 
serves  also  to  keep  the  reader  from  touching  the  text 
with  his  fingers  in  u  desire  to  guide  his  reading  j  for 
touching  the  bare  Sefer  Tomb  with  the  hands  with- 
out a"  mappah  "  rendered  them  impure  for  handling 
"terumah."  the  priests'  share  of  the  heave  offering 
(Yad.  iii.  21.  This  is  one  of  tin-  eightecu  enactments 
or  "ge/.erot  "(Shah.  14a): and  the  motive  of  the  edict 
was  doubtless  to  compel  the  priests,  who  had  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  Sefer  Torah,  to  handle  it  with  special  care. 

There  are  various  styles  of  yad  for  the  Sefer 
Tomb.  The  usual  size  is  about  12  inches  long.  It 
is  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  staff  or  scepter,  narrowed 
down  at  the  end.  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  closed 
hand  with  the  indcx-tinger  extended.  Most  fre- 
quently the  staff  is  made  of  silver,  ornamented  sonic- 
times  with  a  gold  hand  and  sometimes  even  with 
jewels;  but  hard  wood  also  is  used,  preferably  the 
olive  wood  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  an  ivory  hand. 
Often  the  yad  is  inscribed  with  an  appropriate  Bib- 
lical verse,  such  us  "The  law  of  the  Ijord  Is  perfect, 
converting  the  soul"  (I's.  xix.  7),  or  with  the  name 
of  the  donor.  There  isaring  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  staff,  with  a  chain  by  which  to  hang  it  to  the 
rollers*  =  -  e?  hayyim  ")  of  the  scroll  after  the  latter 
has  breo  rolled  up.  The  yad  is  one  of  the  "  kele  ko- 
desh'  (="holy  vessels'")  ornamenting  the  Torah. 
See  Scroll,  ok  the  Law. 


Ymr 


p.  314. 


J. 


J.  D.  E. 
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YADAYIM  ("Hands'):  Treatise  of  theMishnnh 
and  i  In;  Tosef  la.  dealing  with  the  unclcanness  of  the 
hands  and  their  ablution.  It  stands  eleventh  in 
the  order  Tohorot  in  most  editions  of  the  Mishnah. 
and  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  containing  twenty- 
two  paragraphs  in  all. 

Ch.  i. :  The  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  cleanse 
the  hands  by  pouring  it  over  them  1);  the  ves- 
sels from  which  the  water  may  he  poured  over  the 
bauds  2);  kinds  of  water  which  may  not  be  used 
to  cleanse  the  hands,  and  persons  who  may  perform 
the  act  of  manual  ablution  3-5). 

Ch.  ii. :  How  the  water  should  be  poured  over  the 
hands,  aud  the  first  and  second  ablutions  1-3); 
the  hands  are  regarded  as  clean  In  all  cases  where 
doubt  exists  as  to  whether  the  ablution  was  properly 
performed  (§  4). 

Ch.  iii. :  Things  which  render  the  hands  unclean ; 
the  canonical  books  make  the  hands  unclean.  The 
holy  writings  were  kept  together  with  the  equally 
sacred  heave-offering  ("  terumah  ")  of  the  priests,  aud 
were  injured  by  mice ;  to  prevent  this  it  was  enacted 
that  the  holy  writings  defiled  the  hands  as  well  as  the 
hcavc-offcring,  thus  leading  to  a  discontinuance  of 
the  custom  of  keeping  them  together;  discussion  of 
the  question  whether  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ec- 
clesiastes  are  canonical,  and  thus  render  the  hands 
unclean;  on  the  day  of  tho  election  of  Eleazar  b. 
Azariuh  as  nasi  these  books  were  declared  canonical. 

Ch.  iv. :  Other  verdicts  rendered  on  the  same  day 
in  which  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes  were 
declared  canonical,  these  rulings  being  corollaries  of 
that  decision        1-4);  the  Aramaic  language  In 


Ezra  and  Daniel,  the  ancient  Hebrew  writing  ("  ke- 
tab  Ibri"),  and  dissensions  between  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  (£s$  5-H). 

The  Tosefta  to  this  treatise  is  divided  into  two 
chapters,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  amplifications 
of  the  mlshnaic  sayings,  various  interesting  maxims, 
of  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  "The 
book  of  Ben  Sfra  (Ecelesiasticus  [SlrachJ)  and  all 
l>ooks  of  later  dato  are  no  longer  canonical  "  (ii.  13). 
The  " Tobelo  Shaharit "  (="  Morning  Baptists  » ;  see 
Jkw.  Encyc.  v.  230)  said  to  the  Pharisees:  "We  re- 
proach you  foruttering  the  Holy  Name  la-fore  your 
bodies  have  been  cleansed  of  their  impurities  "  (ii.  20). 

J.  J.  Z.  L. 

YAH  SHIMEKA  :  Hymn  of  five  long  stanzas 
which  forms  the  introduction  to  the  Kaddish  l>e- 
fore  "Bareku  "  in  the  morning  service  of  the  second 
day  of  New-Year  in  the  ritual  of  the  Sephnrdim ;  it 
is  signed  with  the  acrostic  "  Ychtidah,"  and  is  at- 
tributed to  Judah  ha- Levi  (Zunz,  "  Litem turgesch." 
p.  413).  The  refrain,  u  Yishtahbah,"ctc.,  is  quoted 
from  the  faddish  mentioned,  and  suggests  by  its 
rhythm  the  shapingor  the  whole  hymn  in  one  of  the 
favorite  rhythmic  figures  of  Arab  music.  As  with 
so  many  other  melodies  of  the  Sephardic  tradition, 
and  particularly  with  those  for  the  penitential  sea- 
son, its  ancient  Oriental  tune  is  also  utilized  for  other 
hymns.  Such  are  the  verses  "  Shinannim  "  by  Solo- 
mon ihn  Oahirol,  occupying  a  similar  position  in  the 
Atonement  services,  and  Judah  ha-Lcvi's  other 
hymn.  "  Ycde  rashim,"  which  takes  iis  place  on  the 
lirst  day  of  New  Year,  as  well  as  the  following  (id- 
dish  itself  and  the  more  familiar  hymns  En  Kklo- 


1 


Allegretto. 
I  I 


YAH  SHIMEKA 

n  K4  *-y 


— fc- 


Yah     shim  -  eka  


TO 


mi  -  me  -  ka. 


zid 


ka  -  t«  -  ka. 


m 


He  -  e  -  zan  -  ti  we  -  he 

We  -  ek  yo  -  mer   ye  -  zir. . . 

De  -  rash  -  ti    -    ha,  pe  -  gash 

Ha  -  ha  -  hir.   we  -  or 

Last  time. 


ho  -  mer,  e  - 
ti  -  bu,  le- 
hir   be- 


we  -  en  mik 


Yish  -  tab  -  bah   we  - 


piu  lenk 


,    we    -  yit 
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uksv  and  A  don  'Olam  at  the  close  of  the  devotions 
on  the  same  solemn  days.  The  melody  thus  becomes 
in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ritual  a  "representa- 
tive theme  "  for  the  New- Year  festival.  The  quaint 
tune  presents  several  antique  and  Oriental  features. 
Oue  is  the  repetition  of  the  middle  phrase  as  many 
times  as  the  varying  length  of  the  texts  to  which 
it  is  chanted  may  render  necessary.  The  presence 
in  the  same  melody  of  a  note  sometimes  natural 
and  sometimes  Hat  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
scale  is  that  of  the  "immutable  system"  of  the 
ancients  (see  Gevacrt,  "  Histoire  et  Theoric  tic  la 
Musique  de  I'Antiquite,"  i.  105  et  *&/.).  A  very 
similar  pecuiiarii  v  in  a  parallel  melody  from  Asia 
Minor  is  exhibited  and  discussed  in  Boiirgault-Du- 
OOUdray,  "Trentc  Melodies  Populaircs  de  Grcce  et 
d'Oriente,"  No.  10. 

a.  f  L  c. 

YAHBI'ENU.    Sec  Nkii.aii  (Hymn  Tt  nk*.  I) 

YAIIYA  :  Portuguese  family  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  members  of  which  were  prominent  in  Portu- 
gal, S|min,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  Certain  individuals 
of  tin  family  bore  the  additional  cognomen  *  Negro," 
with  reference  to  the  M(M»rs.  from  whom  several  of 
their  estates  had  been  obtained.  The  more  promi- 
nent members  of  the  family  are  as  follows: 

1.  Yah  ya  ibn  Ya'ish  (C^JT):  Flourished  in 
Lisbon  in  the  eleventh  century;  died  about  1150. 
He  was  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  Jews,  and 
King  Alfonso  I.  honored  him  for  hiscouragc.  After 
the  conquest  of  8antarcm  the  king  presented  him 
with  two  country  houses  that  had  Itclongcd  to  the 
Moors,  wherefore  he  assumed  the  name  "  Negro." 

2.  Joseph  ibn  Yahya  ha-Zaken:  Grandson 
of  Yahya  'on  Ya'ish  (No.  1);  lived  iu  Lisbon  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  so  wealthy 
that  he  built  a  synagogue  at  his  own  expense.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  Talmudic  commentary  that  is 
no  longer  extant. 

3.  Solomon  ibn  Yahya  ha-Zaken:  Son  of 
Joseph  ibn  Yahya  (No.  2);  died  before  1300.  He 
endeavored  to  check  the  growing  love  of  luxury 
among  his  coreligionists,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  incur  the  hatred  aad  envy  of  the  Christians. 

4.  Oedaliah  ibn  Yahya  ha-Zaken  ben  Solo- 
mon :  Body -physician  to  King  Ferdinand  until  1370. 
when  lie  lost  the  favor  of  his  master.  He  thereupon 
entered  the  service  of  Henry  of  Castile,  who  made 
him  the  head  of  the  Jewish  communities  of  his 
realm ;  and  he  enjoyed  a  yearly  income  of  5,000  gold 
ducats,  which  sum  was  levied  as  a  tax.  He  diet!  at 
a  ripe  age  in  Toledo, 

6.  Joseph  ibn  Yahya  hen  Solomon :  Brother 
of  Gcdaliah  (No.  -I);  famous  for  his  physical  beauty 
and  also  for  his  poetic  ability.  He  left  Portugal  with 
his  brother  and  settled  iu  Castile.  He  was  the  author 
of  some  liturgical  poems,  but  they  were  destroyed  iu 
a  eon  migration.  Joseph  was  a  pupil  of  Solomon  ben 
Adret,  at  whose  death  he  wrote  an  elegy  in  tO-Calk  d 
echo  rime  that  has  often  been  reprinted  He  de- 
frayed the  cost  of  repairing  a  synagogue  built  in 
Calatayud  by  one  of  his  ancestors,  Aaron  ibn 
Yahya. 

e!  David  ibn  Yahya  Negro  hen  Oedaliah 
(ha-Rab  shel  Sefarad)  :  A  prominent  figure  dur- 


ing the  war  between  the  kings  of  Castile  ami  Por- 
tugal. By  divulging  a  secret  he  succeeded  in  frus- 
trating the  plot  of  Queen  Leonora  to  murder  her 
son-in  law,  and  as  a  reward  he  was  appointed  chief 
rabbi  of  Castile,  while  King  Joao  of  Portugal  dis 
posed  of  his  estates  iu  that  country.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Toledo  in  Oct..  1385, 
In-  held  the  post  of  "almoxarife  "  for  King  Ferdi- 
nand of  Castile.    1  lis  tombstone  has  been  preserved, 

7.  Judah  ibn  Yahya  Negro  ben  David :  Born 
iu  Toledo  iu  liie  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Together  w  ith  his  brother  Solomon  he  emigrated  to 
Portugal  in  the  year  of  terror,  13111.  Judah  was 
employ  id  for  a  long  time  iu  the  service  of  Queen 
Pblllppa,  the  consort  of  Joao  I.,  and  he  had  also  con- 
siderable influence  with  the  king.  When  Vicente 
Feiicr  asked  permission  to  canyon  a  propaganda 
against  the  Jews  in  Portugal,  the  king,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Judah.  informed  him  (Ferrer)  that  his  re- 
quest w  ould  be  granted  on  condition  that  he  place  a 
red-hot  crown  upon  his  head.  Judah  was  oue  of  the 
most  prominent  poets  of  his  time,  and  wrote  several 
elegies  deploring  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  Spanish 
brethren.  Among  these  poems  may  be  mentioned: 
( I)  an  elegy  beginning  with  the  words  ^KllTI  mirv 
and  written  iu  continuous  rime;  (2)  oue  beginning 
with  the  words  JOD  "ICK  7tt  ^K;  (3)  an  elegy 
on  the  ]ierseeutious  of  1319  in  Seville,  Andalusia, 
Castile,  Provence,  and  Aragon  (printed  in  Lands- 
huth's  "'Ammudc  lia-'Abodah,"  p.  30);  (4)  threo 
poems  that  have  been  printed  in  Carrnoly's  "Dibre 
ha-Yamim  li  Bene  Yahya,"  p.  12;  (5)  an  elegy  for 
the  Ninth  of  Ah.  He  was  also  the  author  of  rcsponsa 
and  of  several  ptyyuUm;  among  the  latter  are  a 
by  inn  to  be  recited  before  the  prayer  "p"\3, 
and  another  which  appeared  in  "  Shekel  ha-Kodcsh,'' 
pp.  67,  68. 

8.  Oedaliah  ibn  Yahya  ben  Solomon  (Mea- 
tre  Ouedelha  Fysico  e' Astrologo)  :  Portugueso 
philosopher  and  astrologer;  born  iu  Lisbon  about 
1100.  Before  he  was  thirty  villi's  of  age  he  was  ap- 
pointed court  nstrologcr  to  Joao  I.  Upon  the  death 
of  that  king  (1433)  the  lattcr'sson  Duarte  prepared 
for  his  coronation,  but  Gcdaliah  warned  him  against 
it;  and  when  the  prim  e  iusisted  ou  assuming  the 
crown  the  astrologer  prophesied  that  his  reign  would 
liw-  brief  and  unhappy.  Later,  when  Duarte  fell  sick 
he  attributed  his  illness  to  thUevil  prophecy,  and  the 
oppressive  measures  against  the  Jews  wen-  made 
still  more  severe. 

9.  Solomon  ibn  Yahya  ben  David :  A  per- 
son of  prominence  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  V,  of 
Portugal,  he  and  his  entire  family  being  admitted  at 
court.  He  was  rabbi  of  the  Lisbon  community,  and 
forbade  his  children  and  relatives  to  accumulate 
property  because  he  foresaw  the  coining  persecu- 
tions.   His  death  occurred  before  that  of  Alfonso  V. 

10.  Solomon  ibn  Yahya  hen  David :  Promi- 
nent scholar  who  was  highly  honored  by  Alfouso  V. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  author  of  "Lcshoii  Lim- 
mudim  " ;  he  died  iu  Lisbon,  where  his  grave  is  still 
shown. 

11.  Joseph  ibn  Yahya  ben  David:  Horn 
1425;  was  an  intimate  frieud  of  Alfonso  V.,  who 
called  him  "the  wise  Jew.*'  He  was  blamed  by  the 
king  for  not  dissuading  the  Jews  from  indulging 
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their  love  of  luxury.  When  some  of  the  exiled 
Spanish  Jews  settled  in  Portugal,  they  were  re- 
garded with  disfavor  by  the  Portuguese  Jews,  and 
Joseph  did  his  best  to  remove  this  animosity.  King 
Joao  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  allowed  the  Jews 
to  settle  in  tiie  kingdom,  aud  when  he  endeavored 
later  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  he  chose  Joseph 
as  the  first  to  receive  baptism  (1495).  Joseph 
thereupon  tied,  together  with  his  sons  David  Mctr 
and  Solomon,  taking  with  him  100,000  crusados. 
He  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  for  some  time,  and 
finally  landed  iu  Castile,  where  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  burned  at  the  stake.  Through  the  intervention 
of  Duke  Alvarez  de  Brnganca  he  was  permitted  to 
continue  his  journey  ;  and  after  a  five  months'  voy- 
age he  lauded  in  Pisa,  Italy,  where  he  aud  his  fam- 
ily were  put  in  irons  by  the  troops  of  Charles  VIII., 
who  was  about  to  invest  that  city.  By  sacrificing 
enormous  sums  of  money  he  obtained  his  liberty, 
and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara.  In  the  beginning  he  was  well  treated, 
but  later  lie  was  accused  of  endeavoring  to  induce 
the  Maranoa  to  return  to  Judaism  and  was  tortured. 
He  freed  himself  from  this  charge  by  paying  7,000 
gold  pieces,  but  he  died  as  a  result  of  the  tortures  he 
had  endured  (1498).  A  legend  relates  that  his  tomb 
was  located  near  that  of  the  prophet  Hosea.  It  is 
said  that  a  copy  of  Mairaonides'  "  Yad  "  was  made 
for  him  in  1473  by  Solomon  ben  Alsark,  or  Alsarkon. 

12.  Dinah  Yahya  :  Wife  of  David  ibn  Yahya 
ben  Joseph  (No.  15).  Disgtdsed  in  masculine  attire 
she  lied  from  Portugal  together  with  her  father-in- 
law  and  her  husband ;  and  during  the  flight  she  ab- 
stained from  ineat,  subsisting  on  bread  aud  water 
only.  Arriving  in  Pisa,  she  sought  refuge  from  the 
French  t  roops  on  top  of  a  tower  twenty  meters  high ; 
and  when  discovered  she  is  said  to  have  leaped  to 
the  ground  without  suffering  injury.  She  fled  to 
Florence,  where  she  gave  birth  to  her  son  Joseph. 

13.  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya  ben  David:  Phi- 
losopher; Iwrn  in  Lisbon  1437;  died  at  Constanti- 
nople in  Oct.,  1487.  He  whs  the  author  of  "Shib'ah 
'Enayim,"  on  the  seven  cardinal  virtues  of  the  Jews, 
which  appeared  in  Constantinople  in  1543,  anil  later 
in  Venice.  During  u  sojourn  in  Constantinople  he 
advocated  a  union  of  the  Karaites  and  Babbiuites. 

14.  David  ibn  Yahya  ben  Solomon :  Born 
1455;  died  1528.  He  was  rabbi  of  the  Lisbon  com- 
munity in  1476.  Accused  of  inducing  the  Maranos 
to  relapse  into  Judaism,  he  was  sentenced  by  King 
Joao  II.  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  Helled  to  Naples 
with  his  family,  but  was  captured;  aud  he  was 
compelled  to  sell  his  library  in  order  to  secure  suffi- 
cient money  to  purchase  his  liberty.  On  his  release 
he  Red  to  Corfu,  aud  later  went  to  Larta.  where  he 
died  in  extreme  poverty.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
Hebrew  grammar  entitled  "  Leshon  Limmudiin," 
which  was  published  in  Constantinople  (1506,  1528) 
and  in  Venice  (I542i.  While  at  Lartn  he  wrote  to 
the  wealthy  Jew  Isaiah  Messene.  asking  Ins  aid;  and 
this  letter  was  copied  bv  Joseph  David  Sin/heim.  and 
Inter  published  by  Gratz  ("Oesch."  vtil.  482-4*3). 
According  to  C'armoly,  David  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works  also:  "  Knb  we-Naki  "  (Lisbon,  n.d.), 
a  commentary  on  the  Mishnah  ;  a  selection  of  the  best 
explanations  by  various  commentators  on  the  Bible 


(2d  eil.,  Venice,  1518;  4th  ed.,  Salonica.  1522); 
"Shekel  ha-Kodesh"  (Constantinople,  1520),  on  the 
rules  for  Hebrew  poetry:  "Tehillah  le-Dawid."  an 
uncompleted  commentary  on  the  Psalms;  *  Hilkot 
Terefot"  (ib.  1520);  anil  a  commentary  ou  Maiuiou- 
ides'  "Morch."  appended  to  his  above-mentioned 
letter  of  supplication  to  Messene. 

15.  David  ibn  Yahya  ben  Joseph.  See  Jew. 
BttCYC.  vi.  053. 

16.  Solomon  ibn  Yahya  ben  Joseph :  A 
Portuguese  exile  who  lied  with  his  family  to  Pisa. 
He  left  his  relatives  and  went  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
died  in  1533. 

17.  Men-  ibn  Yahya  ben  Joseph:  Author  of 
a  poet  ic  introduction  to  the  "Cuzari  "  (Fano,  1506). 
He  lived  at  Pisa,  and  later  settled  in  Oulina  Ni'H  N 
Italy,  where  he  died  in  1580. 

18.  Joseph  ibn  Yahya  ben  David.  Sec  Jkw. 
Encyc.  vi.  558. 

19.  Judah  ibn  Yahya  ben  Joseph:  Physi- 
cian; horn  in  Imola,  Italy.  1529;  died  iu  Bologna 
1560.  He  studied  medicine  at  Padua,  and  waBat  the 
same  time  a  pupil  of  Melr  Katzenellenbogen.  Re- 
ceiving his  medical  degree  in  1557,  he  settled  as  a 
practitioner  in  Bologna. 

20.  David  ibn  Yahya  ben  Joseph :  President 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  Naples;  died  in  1565. 
He  was  a  cousin  of  David  ibn  Yahya  (No.  14).  the 
author  of  "Leshon  Llmmudlm,"  under  whom  he 
studied,  and  was  the  author  of  a  eulogy  which  ap- 
peared in  that  work. 

21.  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya  ben  Joseph:  Tal- 
mudist:  born  at  Imola.  Italy,  1515;  died,  probably 
in  Alexandria,  about  1587.  He  studied  iu  the  yesbi- 
bah  at  Ferrara  under  Jacob  Finzl  and  Abraham  and 
Israel  Bo vigo.  In  1549  he  settled  in  Bovigo,  where 
he  remained  until  1562,  in  which  year  the  burping 
of  the  Talmud  took  place  in  Italy.  He  then  went  to 
Codiniola,  and  three  years  later  to  Salonica,  whence 
he  returned  in  1567  to  his  native  town.  Expelled 
with  other  Jews  by  Pope  Pius  V.,  nnd  suffering  a 
loss  of  10,000  gold  pieces,  he  went  to  Pesaro,  and 
thence  to  Ferrara,  where  he  remained  till  1575. 
During  the  ensuing  eight  years  he  led  a  wandering 
life,  and  finally  settled  in  Alexandria.  His  Chief  work 
was  the  "Sefer  Shalshelet  ha  •Kabbalah."  called  also 
"Sefer  Yahya,"  on  which  he  labored  for  more  than 
forty  years.  This  work  is  not  without  defects,  hav- 
ing suffered  either  by  reason  of  the  author's  itiner- 
ant mode  of  life  or  through  faulty  copying  of  the 
original  manuscript.  Its  contents  are  as  follows: 
(1)  historvand  gcnealogv  of  the  Jews  from  the  time 
of  Moses  until  that  of  Moses  Norzi  (1587);  (2)  ac- 
count of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Creation,  the  soul, 
magic,  aud  evil  spirits;  (8)  history  of  the  peoples 
among  which  the  Jews  have  dwelt,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  author's  coreligionists 
up  to  his  time.  The  value  of  this  work  is,  however, 
lessened  considerably  by  the  facts  that  the  writer  has 
included  many  oral  narratives  which  he  gathered 
partly  in  his  home,  partly  in  Salonica  and  Alexan- 
dria, and  that  he  often  lacks  the  ability  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  fiction.  For  these  reasons  the  book 
has  been  called  "The  Chain  of  Lies  "  ;  but  Loeh  has 
proved  that  it  is  more  accurate  than  many  have  sup- 
posed it  to  Ik-.  The  u  Shalshelet  ha-Kabbaiah  "  was 
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Yahya  Pediohkk. 


published  at  Venice,  1587;  Cracow,  1596:  Amster- 
dim,  WWs  Zolkiev.  1802,  1804;  Polonnoye,  1814; 
and  Letnbcrg,  1862. 

Gedaliah  was  the  alleged  aulhor  of  twenty-one 
other  works,  which  he  enumerates  ut  the  end  of  his 
'•Shalshelet,"  and  which  arc  mentioned  also  in  Ben- 
Jacob's  "(>?ar  ha  So  fan  m  "  (pp.  590-591). 

22.  Jacob  Tarn  ibn  Yahya  ben  David: 
Turkish  rabbi;  lived  from  about  1475  to  1542.  He 
was  probably  rabbi  of  Salonica,  and  was  a  Talmud- 
Ist  of  repute.  Benjamin  ben  Abraham  Mufti,  in  the 
preface  to  his  "Tummat  Yesharim,"  mentions  Jacob 


Tarn  as  the  author  of  the  following  works:  a 
commentary  on  Alfasi ;  the  completion  of  Nissim  Ge- 
rondi's  halakot  entitled  "Ma'aseh  Nissim":  n  com- 
mentary on  R.  Nissim 's  halakot  entitled  "'Al  ha- 
Nissim";  controversial  writings  against  R.  Nissim; 
Talmudic  decisions;  and  rcsponsa  and  derashot. 
All  these  works  were  destroyed  in  a  fire  at  Constanti- 
nople. Jacob  Tarn  published  Leon  ben  Massoni's 
"Sofcr  Yosippon"  (1510),  and  wrote  an  opinion  of 
Abraham  ben  Solomon  Treves's  "  Birkat  Abraham  " 
(1512).  He  was  a  member  of  the  rabbinical  confer- 
ence which  convened  in  May,  1520,  lo  dissolve  the 
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ban  placed  on  Shalticl,  -  kahijalik  »  ("pnefectus 
nube")  U>  Sultan  Sulaiman.  on  account  of  which 
Shalticl  liad  been  discharged  from  his  office. 

23.  Joseph  ibn  Yahya  bar  Jacob  Tain : 
Born  in  Constantinople;  body -physician  to  Sultan 
Sulaiman.  Joseph  was  obliged  to  be  in  constant  at- 
tendance during  the  sultan's  travels  and  in  time  of 
wnr;  and  he  met  his  death  in  battle  (1.778).  The 
poet  Soadia  Lougo  wrote  an  elegy  in  Joseph's  honor 
winch  was  printed  in  the  "Seder  Zcmannim."  Jo- 
seph defrayed  the  cost  of  publishing  the  "Shib'ah 
'  Knayim,"  the  "  Leshon  Limmudim,"  and  the  "Shek- 
el ha-&odcsh,"  all  written  by  his  ancestors. 

24.  Oedaliah  ibn  Yahya  ben  Jacob  Tam : 
Physician  and  scholar;  liorn  in  Constantinople;  died 
there  1575.  He  officiated  as  rabbi  and  teacher  in 
Salonica  and  Adrianople  until  1548.  in  which  year 
he  went  to  Constantinople  and  devoted  himself  to 
Hebrew  literature.  He  left  numerous  manuscripts, 
several  of  which  are  still  extant  in  the  Orient. 

35.  Tam  ibn  Yahya  ben  Oedaliah :  Born  in 
Constantinople  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  his  father, 
and  used  his  wealth  to  promote  Jewish  literature. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  settled  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ot  Salonica,  when-  he  was  intimate  with 
several  well-known  poets,  among  them  Abraham 
Reuben  and  Saadia  Lougo.  His  own  literary  efforts 
consisted  in  compiling  the  commentaries  left  by  Ids 
forefathers  on  the  writings  of  Alfasi,  R.  Nissim,  and 
Moses  ben  Nab  man.  He  completed  this  task  in 
151)5,  but  died  before  the  work  was  published. 
Eliezer  Bboohan  and  MeTr  Yizhaki  were  called  to  his 
deathbed  and  entrusted  with  the  task  of  publishing 
the  work,  which  appeared  at  Venice  in  1622,  under 
the  title  "She'elot  u-Teshubot  Ohole  Shem." 

26.  Moses  ibn  Yahya  ben  Oedaliah :  Turk- 
ish physician  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  resided  in  Constantinople,  and  during  an 
epidemic  of  the  plague  he  not  only  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  fortune  to  aiding  the  sufferers,  but  also 
rendered  medical  assistance  at  the  risk  of  Ids  life. 
He  was  known  throughout  Turkey  for  his  generous 
hospitality. 

27.  Oedaliah  ibn  Yahya  ben  Moses:  Born 
at  Salonica  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  sou  of  Moses  ibn  Yahya  (N'o.  26).  He  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  letters,  and  gathered  about  him  no 
less  than  thirty-two  litterateurs  in  order  to  culti- 
vate Hebrew  poetry.  Among  the  most  prominent 
members  of  this  circle  were  Judah  Zarka  and  Israel 
Najara.  The  names  of  these  poets  and  some  of  the 
verses  written  by  them  in  Oedaliah 's  honor  have 
been  printed  in  Carmoly's  "Dlbre  hu-Yamim." 

Other  members  of  the  Yahya  family  whose  rela- 
tionship to  the  persons  mentioned  above  has  not 
been  established  are  as  follows: 

28.  Bonsenior  ibn  Yahya  (culled  also  Maestro 
ibn  Yahya):  Author  of  a  poem  on  chess.  It  ap- 
peared first  at  Mantua  (1510)  and  later  in  a  Latin 
translation  at  Oxford  (17u2t,  Frankfort -on-the-Main 
(1 707 1.  and  Prcsburg. 

29.  Judah  ibn  Yahya  ben  Oedaliah:  Italian 
scholar  of  the  eighteenth  century;  lived  In  Padua 
and  in  Yenice.  He  sought  the  advice  of  Heft  Katzcti- 
ellcnhfigcn  with  regard  t"  intimate  family  affairs, 


the  incident  Is  ing  mentioned  in  Melr's  rcsponm 
(No.  53). 

SO.  Reuben  ibn  Yahya  ben  Solomon.  Hez- 

ekiah :  Born  in  Lugo,  Italy,  ut  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Isaac  Fano, 
and  was  appointed  rabbi  of  Lugo  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  teacher.  lie  was  the  author  of  a  huskumah 
which  appears  in  the  preface  to  Lampronti's  "  Pahad 
Yi?hak." 

31.  Samuel  ibn  Yahya  :  Rabbi  in  Amsterdam 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  author 
of  "Trinta  Discursos "  (Amsterdam,  16251).  thirty 
sermons  in  Spanish. 

32.  Solomon  ibn  Yahya:  A  Portuguese  exile 
who  settled  in  Anemia,  where  he  was  burned  at  the 
stake  by  order  of  Pope  Paul  IV. 

33.  Zerahiah  ibn  Yahya :  Scholar  of  Lugo, 
!  Italy;  flourished  about  1780.    In  his  latter  years 

he  held  the  office  of  ub  bet  din  in  his  native  town. 
He  is  mentioned  in  Lamprouti's  "Pahad  Yi/.hak  ■ 
(iii.  20a). 

Bnu.toii&Ai'llY  :  Zunz.  X.  (!.  pp.  38.  233,  381,  3M.  m,  401.  405, 
4HU.  Ml ;  litem,  ti.  V.  p.  434;  De  IIomI.  IHzionariti ;  l.uzzatlo, 
PretMMMIMI,  p.  35;  Uelger,  Melo  ('/m/iiajim,  p.  72 :  (  on- 
forte,  a*'"''  />«-/>>ruf.  ed.Cuwl ;  Azulal,  Shem  heiUiednttnt, 
t.  IB;  II.  11.  15.  33.  4H:  OrKnt.  Lit.  vll.  542.  Ml:  xll.  VA; 
Jo»t's  AnneiUu.  II.  W;  Carmolv.  llirttrirc  d>*  Mnleeitu 
Jutf*.  pp.  123.  I«4.  Brussels.  1S44;  Erech  and  Gniher.  Kncue. 
II.:  xxxt.  0U,  SO;  NepMihlnmdl.  Ttiednt  Uediiie  Vinrart,  pp. 
1112,  14S,  149;  Dukra,  .V.ihnt  ffedttmim.  p.  53;  (.edallnh  Ibn 
YmOvh,  SluU*helet  ha-&tilitKilnh  :  Delltawh,  Ztir  Ur.vh.  der 
JUduxhen  1'itfir.  |>p.  ii.  «7.  70.  70,  77.  13S,  174:  Bans.  SHtt 
lV.nhfiilra.ed.  Zulkliv.  1SU).  p.  lSd;  J.  Ux~b,  In  II.  K.J.  xvll. 
S«H»r.;  Krankel,  In  Zeittchrift  /Or  die  lMiqiftivn  Inlrrtimen 
lit*  Jutlrnthunut,  II.  78;  Itelfmunn,  In  Ua-MaggUI.  IxU.  vtll. 
IV0-1HI;  //dir.  IHU.  II.  tin.  vl.  I.V--4-V.I.  ivl.  V>;  Mnmixseh 
hen  Isniel,  Xiithmat  //<iyyirn,  III.  21 ;  Landstiulb.  '  A  mm  title 
ha-'Atxxlah.xxx.:  Carmoly.  fiibre  ha-Yumlm  li-ltriir  Yah- 
Pnujkfort-<m-tbe-Mata.  1*50;  KaTnertlnir.  Uexth.  tier  Ja- 
il in  ftorf iigal :  Idem.  BIN.  Km.-I>tiri.-Jud.  p.  Kin:  Slein- 
•h""M<T.  Cat.  /*.<!/.  cols.  HH.  M04-H80,  10U2.  H7.V1470,  2420- 

tWS;  Idem,  Srhach  b<i  den  Judrii. 
j.  8.  O. 


YA  ISH,  DAVID  B.  ABRAHAM  IBN  :  Rep- 
rescDtative  of  the  community  of  Seville  and  contem- 
porary of  Asher  b.  Jehiel.  He  was  probably  a 
brother  of  Solomon  b.  Abraham  ibn  Ya'ish  and  the 
father  of  the  Solomon  b.  David  ibn  Ya'ish  mentioned 
by  Judah  b.  Asher  ("  Zikron  Yehudah,"  p.  12a). 

RtfiLlocRArur  :  Itui  Vrrfra.  Shettef  Yehudah,  pp.  IS.  Ill  j  (iritz, 
(Irrrh.  vll.  541  rl  >rt).;  SJelniM'hlielder.  Helir.  L'cl>rr».  pp.  688, 
t«W;  Ihhr.  IUI4.  vl.  115  <oii  the  Identllyi.  xvll.  118,  xlx.  W  el 
«■//.:  Jnsfs  Amialen.  I.  231.  3U4  ;  Asher  b.  JebJel.  Be^mmm, 
N.».  13.  2:  IS.  I. 

ii.  M.  K. 

YAXIM.    See  Aix-iMrs. 

YAKINI,  ABRAHAM.    See  Auraham   h  \- 

Y  AKIM. 

YAKKAH    BENT  SAMUEL  HA-LEVI  I.: 

Oerman  scholar  of  the  eleventh  century;  lived  for  a 
short  time  in  Speyer.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Kalotiy- 
mus  of  Rome,  and  ijuestions  addressed  by  him  to 
Kalonymus  have  la-en  preserved  ("Shibbole  lia- 
Li-ket,"  viii.};  seveuil  of  these  referred  to  a  custom 
observed  among  the  .lews  of  Speyer  only.  The 
same  subject  is  treated  by  Mordccai  ("B.  M."  ix.). 

Bint  looBAPtlY  ;  Kotm,  JtltrtUhiii  l*n  HUM,  pp.  1S«.  127.  and 
ik.|.-<.  Breslau.  IS7«;  Klifjin.  K>  w *<  t  Yinrtul.  pp.  iWMCn; 
i.r.^s.  <;,i(fi,t  Judnicci.  p.  ."<17. 

K.  c.  S.  O. 

YAK1JAR  BEN  SAMUEL  HA-LEVI  II. : 

Oerniiin  scholar  and  liturgical  poet  of  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  flourished  in  Cologne 
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anil  in  Maycnce.  He  was  related  to  Met*  of  Rotheu- 
burg,  in  whose  responsa  lie  is  several  times  men- 
tioned;  and  he  was  a  pupil  of  It.  Jehiel  of  Paris. 
His  marginal  glosses  to  Abot  are  still  prcKcrviii  in 
manuscript.    He  was.  besides,  tin  author  of  the 

following  liturgical  |  ins:  a  " yozer"  for  a  Sab 

bath  festival;  an  "ofan";  a  "zulat,"  poem  to  be 
sung  before  the  recital  of  the  "Shemonch  'Esrch  "; 
a  "  Keclushshali,"  to  be  sung  at  the  repetition  of  the 
"Shemonch  "Esrch";  a  zulat,  poem  beginning 
with  the  words  "  Ezkerah  Elohim  "  and  meant  for 
the  Sabbath  following  the  20th  of  Tnmuiuz,  in 
memory  of  the  martyrs  of  Pforzheim,  1267;  a 
Kedushshah,  poem  in  eleven  lines,  witli  conlinu 
ous  rime;  a  "Ge'ullah  "  of  three  cantos,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  stanzas  of  five  lines;  and  an  elegy 
on  Zion.  in  which  the  author's  name  is  twice  men- 
tioned. As  Yakkar  and  his  father,  Samuel  ben  Abra- 
ham, fell  victims  in  the  butchery  of  1271,  the  zulat 
in  memory  of  the  Pforzheim  martyrs  must  have 
been  written  shortly  before  his  death. 

Bmi.mnFuriiY :  Zunx.  S.  /'.  p.  :2:  hlew,  LUi-rntuigfM-h.  y>p. 
i*7  4**:  l.leiti.  Z.  V.  |»p.  1H1,  llil.  lav.  1«|;  UmMiuth,  'Am- 
muile  ha-AI**tah,  p.  132:  lirw  li<MU\  .lu-.i.,,,.,.  \>v  >*. 
W ;  K.*n.  Xortttoii  l*  n  ItUUl.  pp.  127-  12W 
wt  YinrtuU  p.  6;o. 
K.  C. 

YALKUT  ("Compilation");  called  also  Yalk-ut 
Shim '  on  i  (-The  Compilation  of  Simeon  "):  A  hag- 
gadic  compilation  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.  From  such  older  haggadot  as  were  accessible 
to  him,  the  author  collected  various  interpretations 
and  explanations  of  Biblical  passages,  and  arranged 
these  according  to  the  sequence  of  those  portions  of 
the  Bible  to  which  they  referred.  The  individual 
elucidations  form  an  organic  whole  only  In  so  far  as 
they  refer  to  the  same  Biblical  paasnge. 
Contents.  Lengthy  citations  from  ancient  works 
arc  often  j. bridged  or  are  only  jmrtially 
quoted,  the  remainder  being  cited  elsewhere.  Since 
the  interpretations  of  the  ancient  exegetes  usually 
referml  to  several  passages,  and  since  the  Yalkut 
endeavored  to  quote  all  such  explanations,  repeti- 
tions were  inevitable,  and  haggadie  Bayings  relating 
to  two  or  more  sections  of  the  Bible  were  often 
duplicated.  In  many  instances,  however,  only  the 
beginning  of  such  an  explanation  is  given,  the 
reader  being  referred  to  the  passage  in  which  it  is 
recorded  in  its  entirety. 

The  work  is  divided  into  sections,  which  are  num- 
bered from  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
are  numbered  anew  from  the  beginning  of  Joshua, 
the  rlrst  noivPentateuchal  liook,  so  that  the  Yalku{ 
falls  into  two  parts.  The  first  division  treats  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  contains  963  sections,  of  which 
S-j;  1-162  relate  to  Genesis:       108-427  to  Exodus; 

428-682  to  I^.viticus;  683-7SM  to  Numbers; 
and  gg  789-963  to  Deuteronomy.  The  second  part 
deals  with  the  non  Pcntateuchal  books  (the  Prophets 
and  the  Hagiographa).  ami  contains  1,0*5  sections. 
In  this  part  the  redactor  followed  the  Talmudie 
order  of  the  prophetic  books  (B.  B.  14b),  £;j  1-252 
being  devoted  to  the  first  prophets  (Joshua. 
Samuel,  and  Kings);  £8  253-335  to  Jeremiah: 
836-884  to  Ezckicl;  gjS  885-414  to  Isaiah;  fHS-TOi 
to  the  twelve  minor  prophets;  596-009  to  Ruth  ; 
§§  610-890  to  Psalms;  g$  891-928  to  Job;  £g  929- 


965  to  Proverbs;  90<i-9;9  to  Ecelcsias-cs;  g$  98.)- 
994  to  The  Song  of  Solomon  ,  $•§  99'i-MH3  to  Lamen- 
tations; s=8  1044-1059  to  Esther;  £s5  1060-1066  to 
Daniel;  1067-1071  to  Ezra  and  Nehemiah;  and 
gg  1073-1088  lo  Chronicles. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  Hagiographa  the  author 
deviates  from  the  Talmudie  order  (B.  B.  I.e.)  by 
(.lacing  Esther  before  Dauiel,  while  the  reverse  order 
is  followed  in  the  Talmud.  The  division  into  sec- 
tions is  arbitrary,  and  the  sections  are  very  unequal 
in  length;  Deul.  818,  for  example,  in  the  Wilna  edi- 
tion containing  only  five  lines,  while  Dent.  1138 

Comprises  eighteen  columns.     In  his 
Order  and  exegesis  of  each  passage,  often  in  the 
Arrange-    text  itself,  the  author  indicates  the 
ment.       sources  from  which  his  explanations 

are  derived.  In  the  Saloniea  edition 
they  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  correspond- 
ing Biblical  passage,  although  in  later  editions 
they  were  placed  in  the  margin.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  the  sources  an-  given  in  an  incon 
veuleut  place  or  are  entirely  eliminated  ;  w  hile  some 
references  are  even  indicated  by  a  later  redactor,  as, 
for  example,  Job  921,  w  hen-  the  source  (Ex.  R.)  fsa 
later  addition,  the  original  redactor  being  unac- 
quainted with  Exodus  Rabbah  (comp.  Epstein, 
"Rabbi  Shimenn  Kara  weha- Yalkut  Shim'oni,"  in 
"  Ha-IIoker."  i.  137).  The  sources  embrace  not  only 
the  major  portion  of  halakicnnd  haggadie  literature 
dining  the  ancient  and  geonic  epochs,  but  also  the 
haggadie  literature  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century. 
The  author  made  use  of  the  older  midrashic  works, 
such  as  Seder  Olatn,  Sifra,  Sifre,  Sifre  Zupi,  Me- 
kilta,  theBaraita  on  the  Thirty  two  Middnt,  the  Ba 

raita  on  the  Forty-nine  Middot,  and 
Sources,    the  Barni ta on  the  Erection  of  the  Tab 

ernacle  ("Mclckct  ha-Mishkan  ");  and 
he  availed  himself  also  of  the  Mishuah,  both  Tal- 
mudim,  and  Semahot,  Kallali,  and  Soferim.  He 
drew  from  the  ethical  and  historical  Haggadah, 
such  as  Abot  de-Rabbi  Natan,  Tanna  debe  Eliyaliu 
(Rabbah  and  Zu(a).  Derek  Ercz,  Masseket  Gan 
Eden,  Midrash  Wayissa'u,  the  Chronicle  of  Moses, 
and  the  Midrash  on  t  lie  Death  of  Moses.  The  author's 
chief  source,  however,  was  the  explanatory  mid- 
rashim,  such  as  the  rabbot  on  Pentateuch  (with  the 
exception  of  Exodus  Rabliah),  Pesikta,  PcsiktaRab- 
bati,  Yelammedenu,  Tanhuma,  Debarim  Zuta,  Mid- 
rash Abba  Gorton,  Esfa,  Tadshe.  Abkir,  Pirke 
Rabbi  EU'er-er,  and  the  midrashim  on  Samuel, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job.  The  latter  works  are 
often  cited  simply  as  ■  Midrash,"  without,  any  more 
definite  identification.  In  that  portion  of  the  Yalkut 
which  treats  of  the  hooks  of  Samuel,  Psalms,  and 
Proverbs,  the  term  "Midrash"  designates  the  mid- 
rash on  the  respective  books.  The  term  "  Midrash  " 
is  used  also  to  indicate  the  source  of  passages 
which  belong  to  older  or  more  recent  works.  In 
these  few  instances  the  author  was  apparently  either 
uncertain  of  his  references  or  he  used  an  older  col- 
lection known  under  the  name  of  " Midrash,"  but 
did  not  have  access  to  the  original  documents.  It 
must  also  lie  borne  in  mind  that  the  redactor  failed 
to  use  various  sources,  such  as  the  Midrash  on  the 
Ten  Commandments  ami  the  Midrash  on  the  Death  of 
Aaron,  and  that  he  likewise  ignored  the  Targiimim 
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and  writings  relating  to  esoteric  doctrines,  with  the 
exception  of  the  "Otiyyot  de-R.  Akiba,"  to  which 
he  alludes  in  Gen.  1..  g  1. 

The  author  of  the  Yalkut,  can  not  l>e  determined 
with  certainty.  The  title-pugcof  the  Veniceedition 
ascribes  the  composition  of  the  work  to  R.  Simeon 
«>r  Frankfort,  "the  chief  of  exegetes"  ("rash  ha- 
durshanim  "),  and  this  was  accepted  by  Conforte  and 
Azulai,  who  called  him  Simeon  Ash- 
Author  kenazi  of  Frankfort.  Rapoport  (in 
and  Date.  u  Kerem  Hemed,"  vii.  7  el  on  the 
other  liand,  maintained  tlrnt  R.  Simeon 
(the  father  of  R.  Joseph  Kara),  who  flourished  in  the 
eleventh  century,  was  its  author;  but  this  assertion 
is  untenable  since  the  compiler  of  the  Yalkut  used 
midrashlm  of  a  later  date.  If  the  Yalkut  was  so 
old,  moreover,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why 
no  mention  of  it  is  made  by  R.  Nathan  b.  Jehiel,  the 
author  of  the  "  'Aruk,"  or  by  Hashl.  All  the  proofs 
advanced  by  Rapoport  have  been  refuted  by  Ep- 
stein, who  inclines  to  agree  with  Zunz  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Yalkut  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  According  to  Zunz,  the  work 
was  written  by  R.  Simeon  Kara,  who  lived  in  south- 
ern Germany  at  that  period,  and  the  title  "ha- Dar- 
suan  "  was  bestowed  upon  him  probably  at  a  later 
date.  It  is  certain  that  a  manuscript  of  the  Yalkut, 
mentioned  by  Azariah  dei  Rossi,  existed  in  1810 
(comp.  Zunz,  "G.  V."  pp.  285-803);  but  despite 
this,  there  is  scarcely  any  allusion  to  the  work  dur- 
ing the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  This 
may  be  ascribed,  however,  to  the  unhappy  position 
of  the  German  Jews  and  to  the  repeated  persecu- 
tions of  the  period;  for  peace  and  prosperity  were 
necessary  for  the  copying  of  so  extensive  a  work,  and 
the  Jews  of  Germany  had  neither.  After  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
work  must  have  been  disseminated  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, for  it  was  used  by  Spanish  scholars  of  the  latter 
half  of  that  century,  Isaac  Abravancl  being  the  first 
to  mention  it  (comp.  Epstein,  I.e.  p.  134). 

Thecditio  princeps  of  (lie  Yalkut  was  printed  in 
Saloniea  in  1321,  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  rela- 
ting to  the  Prophets  and  the.  Hagiographa,  ap- 
pearing first.  The  part  treating  of  the  Penta- 
teuch appeared  between  1526  and  1527,  and  the 
entire  work  was  later  published  in  Venice  (1566) 
with  certain  emendations  and  deviations  from  the 
Saloniea  edition.  All  later  texts  are 
Editions,  merely  reprints  of  the  Venetian  edi- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  one  pub- 
lished nt  Leghorn  (I650-59).  which  contained  addi- 
tions and  corrections  as  well  as  a  commentary  by  R. 
Abraham  Gcdatiah.  The  latest  text  ( Wilna.  1NHH)  is 
ba^'d  on  the  editions  of  Lublin,  Venice,  and  Leghorn, 
and  contains  foot  notes  giving  the  sources,  a  glos- 
sary of  difficult  words,  and  au  index  of  the  chapters 
and  verses  of  Biblical  passages.  To  tliis  edition  is 
appended  a  brief  commentary  by  Abraham  Abele 
Gumbiner  of  Kalisz  entitled  "Zayit  Ra'anan." 

Bini.ior.iuFllT:  Zunz,  (1.  I',  pit.  Sft-tfH:  Rii|«i|K>rt,  In  Krrrm 
firmed,  vll.  4  if  *•'/.:  Altrabam  Epstein.  littUld  Shimmti 
kura  irrhn-Ynlhut  Shim'rmi,  In  Hn-llohrr.  i.  H5-SH,  ia»- 
l:C  •  SrhllM .  Oeieh.  M  ed.,  1.  146, 

j.  J.  Z.  L. 

Y  ANN  AT  Palestinian  amora  of  the  third  cen- 
tury ;  father-in-law  of  Ammi.    According  to  his 


own  statement,  he  had  a  grandson  of  the  same  name 
(Hul.  111a).  He  is  known  as  having  token  part  in  a 
controversy  regarding  the  succession  of  the  writings 
of  King  Solomon,  he  himself  maintaining  that  the 
book  Kohclet  is  the  last  one  written  bv  him  (Cant. 
R.  i.  1). 


BlBUOORAPIlT:  Burlier.  AO-  Pni-  Amor.  II.  143a.  ill.  573  .ST4  : 
I-/W.1I.  llttd. 


HHlprlu. 
.» 


S.  O. 


YANNAI :  First  payyeton  to  employ  rime  and 
introduce  bis  name  in  acrostics;  flourished,  proba- 
bly in  Palestine,  in  the  first  half  of  the  Beventh  cen- 
tury. He  was  apparently  a  very  prolific  poet,  for 
reference  Is  made  to  "the  liturgical  poems  of 
Yannai";  he  is  also  said  to  have  composed  Mke- 
robot "  for  the  "  orders  of  the  year  "  (perhaps  for  the 
weekly  lessons).  Most  of  his  poems  are  lost :  some 
are  perhaps  still  extant,  but  they  can  not  l>c  rec- 
ognized with  certainty  as  Yaunai's  work.  The  fol- 
lowing fragments  alone  remain  to  show  his  style  : 

1-  DTIOm  nOD  A"kerobah"  for  Sabbath 

ha  Oadol.  It  is  said  lo  include  also  D'DJ  an  Ttt 
nW>3  nttben.  found  in  the  Pesah  Haggadah. 

2.  nn^  tO  .TVt?K  DTPH  TB>:  A  "shib'ata" 
for  the  seventh  day  nf  Pesah-  The  middle  portion 
Is  missing.  It  is  designated  as  npiOTT  (this  reading 
must  be  substituted  for  the  senseless  in  the 

superscription),  i.e. ,  u  bolt "  or  u  beam  " (<'/wp*f.  other- 
wise called  O'lTI),  and  forms  a  sort  of  textual  varia- 
tion of  Canticles,  following  the  conception  and  in- 
terpretation of  that  book  in  the  Midrash. 

8.  DnnB3  TK  \yiV  A  "silluk"  for  Sabbath 
Shim' ii,  i.e.,  the  second  Sabbath  before  the  Ninth 
of  Ah. 

Yannai.  like  his  predecessor  Jose  b.  Jose,  is  not 
as  obscure  iu  his  vocabulary  ami  in  his  metaphors  as 
is  Kalir,  who  is  said  to  have  been  Yannai's  pupil  and 
to  have  been  killed  by  his  master  out  of  jealousy. 
The  extant  examples  of  Yannai's  work  do  not  Indi- 
cate any  great  poetic  taleut. 

BlBMOi.Ru'iiv  :  Rapnnnrt,  In  Dikkure.  ha-'IltUn,  lw»,  p.  Ill  | 
idem,  in  Kerem  (limed,  1S41.  vl.  35:  Luzatto.  .V.  /»,.  p.  iu; 
Zunz.  Lit  t  rat  ur  vetch,  p.  28;  Landahuth,  '.limiin*  ha-'Al** 
(Uth,  p.  108;  Hartavy.  Studien  und  MUthcilungtH,  v.  108; 
8.  A.  Werthelmer,  (iinze  Ycrunlialayim.  11.  18b. 
D.  H.  B. 


YANNAI  (known  also  as  Yannai  Kabbah  = 

u  the  Great  "):  Palestinian  amora  of  the  flrst  genera- 
j  tion  (2d  and  3d  cent. ).  A  genealogical  chart  found 
at  Jerusalem  traced  his  descent  from  Eli  (Yer. 
Ta'an.  iv.  2;  Gen.  R.  xcviii.  18).  Yannai  was  very 
wealthy;  he  is  said  to  have  planted  four  hundred 
vineyards  (B.  B.  14a)  and  to  have  given  an  orchard 
to  the  public  (M.  K-  12b).  His  first  residence  was 
at.  Sepphoris  (Yer.  Ber.  iv.  6  et  nl.),  where  he  seems 
to  have  held  a  public  office,  since  at  the  death  of  R. 
Judah  ha- Nasi  I.  (Rabbi)  he  gave  an  order  that 
even  priests  might  attend  the  funeral  of  the  great 
teacher  (ih.  iii.  1).  Halevy,  however,  has  concluded 
that  Yannai  always  Hved  at  'Akbarah,  or  'Akbari, 
where  he  established  a  school  (see  below). 

Yannai  was  prominent  both  as  halakist  and  hag- 
gadist.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Rabbi,  in  whose  name  he 
transmitted  several  Imlakic  sayings(Yer.  Hug.  iii.  2; 
Yer.  Ki'l  iii  14:  et  at.).  The  best  known  of  his  se- 
nior fellow  pupils  was  Hiyya  Rabbah,  who,  as  an  as 
sistant  leaeher  in  Habbi's  school,  sometimes  acted  as 
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Yannai's  tutor  (Yer.  Dcm.  vii.  1 ;  Yeb.  9Sa).  But 
several  discussions  between  I.Iiyya  and  Yaunai  (Yer. 
Bcr.  iv.  5.  and  Bal>li  /»<*»;«<)  show  the  real  relation- 
ship. Their  friendship  was  afterward  cemented  by 
the  marriage  of  Yannni's  daughter  toHiyya'sson 
.luiluh  (Yer.  Bik.  iii.  8;  Ket.  62b).  Yannai  transmit- 
ted  also  some  halukot  in  t  he  name  of  the  council  r  ha- 
burall  ")  of  the  last  tannaim  (Mak.  21b).  He  estab- 
lished an  important  school  at  'Akbarnh  (Yer.  "Er. 
viii.  4),  often  mentioned  in  botb  Talmuds  and  in  the 
Midrashasthc"dcbe  H.  Yannai  "  or  the  -  bet  R.  Yan- 
nai." and  which  coutinucdafterhisdeath.  His  school 
differed  from  others  in  that  the  pupils  were  treated 
as  belonging  to  the  master's  family ;  they  worked  on 
Yannai's  estate,  took  their  share  of  the 
His  revenue,  and  lived  under  his  roof 
School.  (comp.  Yer.  Sheb.  viii.  6).  His  chief 
pupil. of  whom  bethought  highly,  was 
R.  Johanan,  who  transmitted  most  of  his  balakot 
(Yer.  Kil.  viii.  1 ;  So(ah  18b;  Kid.  64b).  Others  of 
his  many  pupils  were  Simeon  b.  Lavish  (Yer.  Yoma 
iii.  10;  Ta'an.  ii.  6;  Hul.  82a).  R.  Aibu  (Kid.  19).  and 
R.  Hoshaiah  (Ket.  70ft). 

In  regard  to  the  Mishnah  of  Rabbi  he  shared  the 
opinion  of  I.Iiyya.  In  fact.  Yaunai  ascribed  no 
greater  authority  to  the  Mishnah  than  to  the  collec- 
tions of  halakot  or  barailot  compiled  by  I.Iiyya  and 
other  disciples  of  Rabbi  (comp.  Yer.  I  Vs.  i.  5;  Yer. 
Yoma  iv.  2).  When  his  pupil  R.  .lohauan  remarked 
that  the  Mishnah  rendered  a  decision  different  from 
his.  he  answered,  "The  Mishnah  gives  only  the  de- 
cision of  a  single  tanna.  while  I  decide  conformably 
to  the  Rabbis  as  a  whole  "  (Shab.  140a).  He  was  in- 
dependent in  his  decisions,  and  sometimes  had  all  his 
contemporaries  ugain*thiin(  Yer,  Niddah iii. 4 ;  Shah. 
65a).  His  decisions  were  generally  rigid  as  regards 
private  persons  (Yer.  Bcr.  Ii.6;  Yer.  Ket.  i.  10;  Shab. 
14a).  but  liberal  when  the  whole  community  was  con- 
cerned. Yannai's  disregard  of  R.  Judali  Nesi'ah  (Ju- 
dahH.),  Rabbi's  grandson,  was  notorious  (B.  B.  111a, 
h).  and  so  wns  his  attitude  toward  R.  I,Ianina,  an 
ardent  believer  in  Rabbi's  Mishnah  (Yer.  Kil.  ix.  7; 
Bcr.  30a;  tt  al.).  Referring  to  Hanina,  Yannai  said, 
"  He  who  studies  the  Law  under  only  one  teacher  sees 
do  sign  of  blessing  ■  ('  Ab.  Zarah  19a). 

Yannai  is  conspicuous  in  both  Talmud  and  Mid- 
rash  as  a  proline  haggadist,  and  lie  occupies  an  im- 
portant place  among  the  Biblical  cxe- 
Hia        getes  of  his  time.    In  reference  to  a 
Hag-g-adah.  man  who  studied  much  but  did  not 
fear  Qod.  be  said:  "  Wo  to  the  man 
who,  before  he  gets  a  house,  makes  the  door  "  (Shab. 
aib).    He  recommended  submission  to  the  govern- 
ment (Zch.  102a;  Men.  98a).    When  old  age  had  im- 
paired his  sight  hcre(|uested  Mar  Tkba  tosend  him 
some  collyrium  prepared  by  Samuel  (Shab.  lONb). 
He  enjoined  his  children  to  bury  him  neither  in 
white  nor  in  black  clothe*. as  they  would  not  know 
whether  his  place  would  be  in  paradise  or  in  hell 
(Shab.  114a;  Yer.  Kil.  ix.  4). 

BlRun<j(UPHY  :  Bactaer.  -If/.  Int.  Amur.  t.  35-47;  Fr«nkt»l. 
Me l»t,  p.  HHo.  h.  Bresluu.  1*711:  (irflt*.  (Ic*rh.  :«  rrf..  Iv.;  Hi»- 
levv.  Ih,r;t  ha-H(»hoiitm,  It.  SO-4M;  Hellprin.  Suit r  li,i- 
/*>n«f.  Ii.:  Webw,  l*ir,  IH.  M,  51. 
n.  M.  Ski.. 

YANNAI    BEN    ISHMAEL  :  Palestinian 

anit)ra  of  the  third  century;  a  contemporary  of 


Ze'era  and  of  Abba  lwr  Kahana.  There  exist  a  few 
halakot  transmitted  in  his  name,  among  them  one  re- 
ferring to  the  prayer  "Shomea"  Tellllah"  (Ta'an.  14a). 
A  question,  likewise  referring  to  the  "Shemoneh 
'Esreh,"  is  addressed  to  Yannai  by  Ze'era  through 
R.  Nahum(Ycr.  Bcr.  flu).  R.  Zerikau  quotes  a  ha- 
lakah  in  the  uameof  Yannai,  referring  to  the  circum- 
cision of  slaves  (Yer.  Yeb.  8d).  Several  haggadot 
of  Yanuai's  have  been  preserved,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  one  treating  of  Adam's  meeting  with 
the  angels  (B.  M.  86h),  and  a  farewell  address  based 
on  the  verse  Judges  i.  15  (Sotah  46b).  Once,  during 
an  illness.  Yannai  was  visited  by  Ze'era  and  Abba  bar 
Kahana  (Yer.  Ter.  45c),  with  the  latter  of  whom  he 
engaged  in  a  controversy  relating  to  Solomon's  plan- 
tations. 

Bibliography  :  Barber,  Ag.  Pal.Amnr.  III.  578-67.4 ;  Hellprln, 
SrnVr  ha-Dornt,  II.  117a;  trunk-el.  MrJto.  p.  108b;  Yulyitin. 
til.  FUI[»«akl,  p.  15b. 

j.  8.  O. 

YANNAI  THE  YOUNGER :  Palestinian 
amora  of  the  fourth  generation ;  called  "  the  Young- 
er" ("ze'era")  to  distinguish  him  from  Yannai 
b.  Ishmael.  When  his  father-in-law  died  Yan- 
nai was  exempted  from  the  priestly  laws  of 
purity  in  order  that  he  might  attend  to  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead  (Yer.  Ber.  6a;  Yer.  NftS.  61).  A 
sentence  treating  of  the  importance  of  an  oath  and 
how  it  is  to  be  made  has  been  preserved  in  Lev.  R 
vi.  It  appears  that  at  Yannai's  funeral  his  pupils 
did  not  follow  current  customs,  for  which  reason 
they  were  reproved  by  R.  Mani  (Yer.  M.  K-  82c). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  BwhiT.  Au-  Amitr.  11.  44*.  note 5;  III. 
448,  OB:  rrankel,  Mebt,,  pp.  ItHb-lOia;  Hellprln.  SttUr  Iki- 

if,n,i,  p.  iiea. 

J.  8.  O. 

YARHI.  ABRAHAM.  Sec  Abraham  UKN 

Nathan. 

YARMOUTH :  Seaport  of  Norfolk,  England. 
Jews  must  have  reside*!  in  this  town  at  an  early 
date.  In  the  Lansdowne  MS.  under  date  of  1280 
mention  is  made  of  a  certain  Ysaac  de  Oernemutha. 
anil  in  "Hebrew  Deeds"  ("  Shctarot  "),  edited  by  M. 
I).  Davis,  there  is  an  allusion  to  one  Isaac  of  Yar- 
mouth who  resided  at  Norwich.  Row  42  has  been 
known  traditionally  as  Jews'  or  Synagogue  Row,  and 
in  1847  a  synagogue  which  had  been  erected  there 
was  consecrated  by  Rev.  M.  B.  Levy  of  the  Brighton 
congregation,  the  building  taking  the  place  of  an 
older  one  which  had  become  dilapidated.  In  1877 
the  synagogue  was  closed  in  consequence  of  the 
decrease  in  the  Jewish  population,  and  it  is  at  pres- 
ent used  as  a  parish  mission-room.  For  tame  time 
after  its  closing,  services  were  held  at  the  house  of 
Michael  Mitchell.  The  first  minister  was  probably 
Rabbi  1.  Cohen;  the  second  was  Levi  Levenbcrg, 
who  died  in  1870. 

A  plot  of  lainr*for  a  cemetery  was  granted  by  the 
town  council  on  April  7,  1801,  on  the  petitiou  of 
Simon  Hart,  a  silversmith,  who  had  resided  in  Yar- 
mouth for  forty  years  and  who  was  the  first  to  be 
Interred  tin-re,  in  the  following  year.  Thecemelery 
is  in  the  Alma  road  and  contains  sixteen  tombstones 
and  one  headstone,  all  bearing  inscriptions  in  He- 
brew or  English. 

Among  other  relics  of  former  days  existing  in  the 
parish  church  are  an  illuminated  Hebrew  scroll  of 
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Esther,  said  to  (lute  Iiuck  to  the  cml  of  the  fifteenth 
cc  u  t  u  ry ;  »i  copy  of  the  Yosippon  in  pointed  charac- 
ters and  printed  at  Basel  in  1541 ;  and  a  Hebrew  and 
Latin  Bible  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1584. 
J.  V.  E. 

YARMUK  (modern  Shari'at  al-Manadirah) : 

River  of  Palestine;  its  various  sources  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  Haurun  and  Jaulan ;  it  flows  generally 
west  and  empties  into  the  Jordan  four  English 
miles  south  of  the  Lake  of  Gcnnesaret.  Although 
it  is  narrow  and  shallow  throughout  its  course,  at 
its  mouth  it  is  nearly  as  wide  as  the  Jordan,  meas- 
uring thirty  feet  in  breadth  and  rive  in  depth.  The 
Matthew  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Yarniuk  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Jordan,  and  which  is  built  of 
volcanic  stones,  is  celebrated.  According  to  R.  Jo- 
hanan,  the  Yarmuk  was  the  second  largest  river  in 
Palestine  (B.  B.  74b),  but  its  water  was  not  to  be 
used  for  the  water  of  atonement  with  the  ashes  of 
the  red  heifer  (Parah  viii.  10). 

Btni.loriRAPiir :  Sepp,  Jrrumlrm  unit  tUu  HtHi\K  Land,  it. 
SS7  el  «-«.,  RvffenaburR,  ItCfl :  Schwartz,  PaleMine,  p.  .>!, 
Philadelphia.  ISIiO;  NVubauer,  (!.  T.  p.  31 ;  Bitter.  Compara- 
tive (iettgraphy  of  PaUtUint.  II.  «Wet  *cq. 

k.  o.  ii.  8.  O. 

YAROSLAV  iJAROSLAW)  :  Town  in  Gali- 
cia,  known  as  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
Council  ok  Foitn  Lands.  The  fair  of  Yaroslav, 
at  which  the  Council  decided  matters  regarding  the 
various  communities,  and  at  which  also  the  heads  of 
yeshibot  used  to  discuss  Talmudic  themes  ("shit- 
tot")  with  their  pupils,  was  held  toward  the  end  of 
the  summer.  It  is  known  tliat  in  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  Yaroslav  began  to 
supplant  the  other  towns  with  regard  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Four  Lauds;  so  that  Moses  Hagl/..  inhisuMish- 
nal  Hakamlm,"  No.  !M0,  mentions  only  the  Yaroslav 
fair,  where  the  rabbis  used  to  assemble  once  every 
three  years.  In  1071  the  Council  decided  to  meet 
in  a  place  a  few  miles  from  Yaroslav,  as  the  town 
was  deemed  unsafe;  but  the  decision  was  soon  re- 
voked. It  was  at  the  fair  of  Yaroslav  that  the 
Council  gave  judgment  in  the  eighteenth  century  in 
thedispute bet B een  Jonathan Eybeschut/.and  Jacob 
Kmdeu.  Among  other  important  acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  the  giving  of  approbations  of  literary  works, 
and  many  of  these  were  issuetl  at  Yaroslav.  Thus, 
in  the  autumn  of  1677,  under  the  presidency  of 
lssachar  Bilrusch  b.  Hoschel.  at  this  town,  permis- 
sion was  gnu  tod  to  print  Jekuthicl  Blitz's  German 
translation  of  the  Bible;  and  on  t  he  eighth  of  Tishri, 
5452  (=  Oct.  1.  1691),  under  the  presidency  of  Lob 
Hasid,  a  similar  approbation  was  granted  for  the 
Midmsh  Kabbah. 

Bihiumsr  iPiiv  :  > rWillietTJ.  Luhot  Zikkamii,  pp.  17,  3rt.  fin, 
rl  |«u»<{«n :  lirftlx.  <h *rh.  M        Ix..  note  9;  x.  M ;  Schudt, 
Jll<li»che  MtrrkullMMt  ito,,  I.  3». 
ii.  n.  M.  Ski.. 

YASHAK  8EFER  HA-  :  One  of  the  latest 
works  of  the  mkirasbic  Haggndah ;  known  also 
under  the  titles  "Tolcdot  Adam  "and  *  Dibre  ba- 
Yamim  bc-'Aruk."  It.  U  written  in  cornet  ami 
fluent  Hebrew,  and  treats  of  the  history  of  the  Jews 
from  the  time  of  Adam  to  that  of  the  Judges.  Three 
fourths  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  prc-Mosaic 
period,  one-fifth  to  the  Mosaic  period,  and  only  three 
pages  to  later  history.    In  his  endeavors  to  explain 


all  Biblical  subjects  the  author  invented  eutire  nar- 
ratives, interweaving  them  with  certaiu  passages 
of  the  Bible 

Among  such  narratives  and  additions  originating 
with  the  author  may  be  especially  mentioned  an  ex- 
planation of  the  murder  of  Abel  by- 
Contents.  Cain,  and  also  an  extended  ami  ingen- 
ious genealogy  of  the  descendants  of 
Shein,  Ham,  and  Japhctb.  In  tins  genealogy  the 
origin  of  Seir,  which  Ibn  Ezra  states  to  be  shrouded 
in  obscurity,  is  explained  by  the  assertion  that  Seir 
was  the  son  of  Hur,  the  grandson  of  Hori.  and  the 
great  grandson  of  Cain  an.  The  life  of  Abraham  is 
described  at  great  length,  the  account  beginning 
with  Ins  birth  and  the  appearance  of  the  star  (viii. 
1-35),  and  including  the  smallest  details,  such  as, 
for  example,  his  two  journeys  to  his  son  Ishmael 
(xxi.  22-48).  Similar  minuteness  is  displayed  with 
regard  to  the  last  days  of  Sarah  and  her  funeral, 
which,  according  to  the  author,  was  attended  not 
only  by  Shein,  EIht,  Aner,  Eshkol,  ami  Mature,  but 
also  by  Canaanitish  kings  with  their  retinues  (xxii. 
41-44).  The  enumeration  of  the  doctrines  which  the 
Utrea  Patriarchs  received  through  Shein  and  Eber 
also  occupies  considerable  space;  and  the  life  of  Jo- 
Beph  is  depicted  in  an  es|H-cially  impressive  maimer 
(xxxvii.-xli.). 

In  connection  with  thedifferent "  blessings'*  which 
Jacob  before  his  death  gave  to  his  sons,  the  author 
depicts  the  bloody  warfare  waged  between  the 
kings  of  Canaan  and  the  sons  of  Israel  on  account  of 
the  violation  of  Dinah,  the  war  ending  with  the  vic- 
tory of  Israel  (xxxiv.-xxxv).  In  the  history  of  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  of  their  exo- 
dus from  that  country  are  also  interwoven  several 
legends,  though  these  lack  the  completeness  that 
marks  the  narratives  of  the  pre-Mosaic  history  (part 
ii.).  The  author,  moreover,  gives  an  eutire  song  of 
Joshua,  which  is  merely  indicated  in  the  book  of 
that  prophet  (x.  13);  but  this  consists  only  of  Bib- 
lical passages  artistically  put  together. 

In  the  compiling  of  the  work  the  following  sources 
were  made  use  of,  namely :  the  Babylonian  Talmud  ; 

Bereshit  Rabbah;  Pirke  R.  Eliezer; 

Sources,     the  Yalku(;  the  Chronicle  of  Moses; 

Yosippon ;  Midrash  Abkir ;  and  various 
Arabic  legends.  As  to  the  place  and  time  of  the 
work's  origin  various  legendary  accounts  are  given 
iu  the  preface  of  the  first  edition  (Naples,  1552). 

In  1750  the  London  printer  Thomas  Hive  issued 
an  English  translation  of  the  work,  asserting  that  he 
had  published  the  real  "Book  of  Yashar"  mentioned 
in  the  Bible;  ami  in  1828  the  Loudon  "Courier" 
(Nov.  8)  reported  that  n  man  from  Gazan  in  Persia, 
by  name  Alcurin  (Noah  has  "  Alcuin"),  had  discov- 
ered the  book  named  after  Joshua,  and  brought  it 
with  him  to  London.  Eleven  days  later  (Nov.  19) 
a  Jew  of  Liverpool  named  Samuel  reported  in  the 
same  paper  that  he  was  working  on  a  translation  of 
this  work,  which  he  had  obtained  in 

Modern     North  Africa.    Zunz  thereupon  found 

Transla-  himself  compelled  to  assert,  in  the 
lions.       "Berliner  Naehrichteu "  of  Nov.  29. 

1X28.  that  the  work  mentioned  was  the 
same  as  that  published  in  Naples  in  1552  or  1613; 
and  in  his  " GottesdienstHche  Vortrflge,"  1832,  the 
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same  author  declared  that  the  book  originated  in 
Spain  in  the  twelfth  century.  That  Italy,  however, 
was  the  land  of  it*  origin  seems  evident  from  the 
author's  knowledge  of  Italian  name*,  as  Tuscany, 
Lombard?,  and  the  Tiber  (x.  7-30).  and  also  from 
the  description  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine*  (xvii. 
1-14).  The  appearance  of  Arabic  names,  such  as 
Sa  id,  Allah,  Abdullah,  and  Khalif,  ouly  tends  to 
show  that  the  book  was  written  in  southern  Ituly, 
when-  Arabic  influence  was  strongly  felt  even  in  the 
eleventh  century. 

The  "  Yashar  "  has  appeared  in  the  following  edi- 
tions: Naples.  1688;  Venice.  1625;  Cracow,  1628; 

Prague,  1068;  Frankfort  ou-the-Main, 
Editions.  1706;  Amsterdam,  1707;  Constanti- 
nople, 1728;  FOrth,  1768;  Koretz. 
1785;  Frankfort-on-thc Oder.  1789;  Grodno,  1795; 
Lcmberg,  1816  and  1840;  Warsaw,  1840;  Wilna, 
1848;  Lcmberg.  1850;  Wilna,  1852;  Warsaw.  1858. 
It  was  translated  into  Jmlit  u  German  by  Jacob  ha- 
Levi,  and  published  with  various  annotations  and 
Arabic  glosses  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1674;  Sulz- 
bach.  1788).  A  Latin  version  by  Johann  G.  Abicht 
appeared  in  Lcipsic  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
c  ntury  under  the  title  u  Disscrtatiodc  Libro  Ilecti." 
Tin-  work  was  first  translated  into  English  by  Thomas 
Hive,  as  mentioned  above,  and  later  by  M.  ftf.  Noah 
under  the  title  "The  Book  of  Yashar"  (New  York, 
1840). 

Bibliography:  The  powuup-a  menuoncd  in  IhU  article  refer  to 
[he  New  York  edition,  since  Ute  Hebrew  edition*  are  not  di- 
vided Into  either  chapters  or  paratrraptw.  See  also  Zunz. 
ii.  V.  iA  ed..  pp.  lie ltlft  and  note*:  Carmolv,  In  Jont's  An- 
tuil/it.  IKW.  I..  No.  10.  pp.  :»•>  lial;  M.  M.  .Villi.  In  preface  to 
Thr  li<K>k  of  Yartiar,  New  York.  1*40:  Bcnjaeob.  tttnr  ha- 
Srfarim,p.&t;  fflnrt,  iMM.  Jtul.  II.  Ill:  Israel  LeVI.  flic 
A  necc<««t«  «nr  I'luinum,  Id  it.  E.  J.  XHU.  IHU. 

i  s.  o. 

YATES  PEDIGREE  See  Samuel  and  Yates 
Pkdimikk. 

TATE8,  BENJAMIN  F.I.I  AKIM.  First  min- 
ister of  the  congregation  at  Liverpool.  England  ;  died 
there  1798.  He  was  the  elder  son  of  Eliakitn  Getz 
(Goctz)of  Strelitz.  and  he  himself  also  appears  to 
have  lieen  a  native  of  Strelitz.  On  going  to  Eng- 
land he  became  an  itinerant  seal-engraver,  and  prob- 
ably settled  in  one  of  the  southwestern  counties. 
Subsequently  he  located  in  Liverpool,  where  he  l>c- 
enme  an  engraver  and  working  jeweler;  and  with 
this  calling  he  combined  that  of  minister  or  rabbi  of 
the  infant  Liverpool  congregation,  acting  also  as 
hnzzan,  shohct,,  and  mobel.  His  residence,  nt  109 
Frederick  street,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
regular  synagogue  of  the  Liverpool  Jews.  Its  small 
garden  was  used  as  a  burial-ground,  and  Benjamin 
Yates  was  the  last  person  interred  in  it. 

After  Benjamin's  death  his  younger  brother, 
Samuel,  tattled  In  Liverpool,  probably  in  order  to 
manage  the  engraving  and  jewelry  business  left  by 
his  brother,  and  to  look  after  the  hitter's  young  and 
belplett  family.  Samuel  ValCS  became,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Martha  Abrahams,  of  Shaftesbury,  Som- 
ersetshire, a  progenitor  of  the  h  ailing  families  of  the 
Liverpool  community  (see  Samuel  and  Yatkb). 

Bibliography  :  Luclen  Wolf.  Hl*t»ry  ami  Oemalmtu  «t  tht 
JeitUt  Famillr*  of  Yatr*  ami  Snmiiri  •>(  Lirrrptnl,  Lon- 
don. IM)1  :  Gore.  Lirrrixfi  tHrrrtxry,  ITrtl.  ITHrt.  and  HOI; 
Marvollouth.  J.  in.  „f  tirtal  Ilritain.  III.  110  112  'to  be  .-or- 


reeled  by  Wolf);  J  tie  lull  H'orW,  Auinwt  111.  IH77:  liiaae 
Leeaer.  HWorj/  of  tht  Jem  ami  Theirlulivinn,  In  (irlffln's 
<  of  ttelU/Unu  Dt  mm  i  not  Urn*,  p.  1 1,  London.  1 SKJ. 

J.  I.  H. 

TAW  AN.  See  Javan. 

YEAR  BOOK  (German.  Jahrbuch) :  An  an- 
nual publication  that  contains  not  only  a  calendar 
and  a  review  of  the  year,  but  also  articles  of  literary 
interest,  and  communal  information,  being  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the  almanac,  though  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction can  not  be  very  sharply  drawn.  The  earli- 
est work  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  that  of  J. 
Heineman  (Berlin,  1818-20),  entiil  tl  "  A  Imunach  fur 
die  Israelitiscbe  Jugend."  This,  however,  lasted 
only  a  couple  of  years,  whereas  the  "Jahrbuch  "  of 
Isidore  Busch  was  puhlisbcd  in  Vienna  for  six  years 
(1842-47).  with  contributions  from  the  most  distin- 
guished Jewish  scholarsof  the  time,  including  Zunz, 
Kapoport,  Picciotto.  Sachs,  Ludwig  Frankl,  Kom- 
pert,  and  L.  Low  .  the  latter  work  was  followed  by 
Wertheimer'sf  1854-68): and  Klein's"  Jahrbuch "  was 
published  in  Brcslau  for  nineteen  years  (1841-61). 
For  two  or  three  years  the  Institut  fur  Forderung  tier 
Judischen  Wissenschaft  issued  a  year-book  on  Jew- 
ish history,  and  the  Socicte  ties  Etudes  Juives  also 
produced  an  *  Annuaire  "  for  four  years  after  its  es- 
tablishment (1880-84). 

A  somewhat  different  variety  of  this  class  of  pub- 
lications was  started  by  J.  Jacobs  in  the  "Jewish 
Year  Book  "  (1896),  which  contained  statistics,  lists 
of  communal  institutions  and  of  communal  celebri- 
ties, a  glossary, and  a"  Who's  Who."  "The  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Year  Book,"  edited  by  Cyrus  Ad ler(  1899 
ft  *•</. :  later  with  Henrietta  Szold),  has  some  of  these 
features,  together  with  other  characteristics  (sec 
Almanac).  It  may  hero  be  mentioned  that  in  M. 
II.  Myer's  "Calendar  and  Diary,"  which  appeared 
in  London  (1876-90).  I.  Zangwill  produced  some  of 
his  earliest  sketches  under  the  pseudonym  "Bar- 
oness von  8. " 

The  Hebrew  year-books  deserve  special  mention, 
]  as  in  a  measure  they  precede  the  rest  in  the  twelve 
volumes  of  "  Bikkurc  ha-'Ittim,"  which  were  pub- 
lished in  Vienna  from  1820  to  1831;  these  were  ed- 
ited chiefly  by  I.  S.  Kcggio.and  included  many  arli 
j  clcs  by  Kapoport  that  were  of  great  value.    A  kind 
I  of  supplement  was  produced  at  Vienna  in  1845,  and 
two  volumes  of  "Bikkurim"  were  edited  by  N. 
1  Keller  in  the  same  place  (1864-05).    Still  mora  re- 
i  cently  two  series  have  appeared  in  Warsaw:  "Ha- 
Asif"  (1894-1903).  edited   by   N.  Sokolow ;  ami 
"  Ahiasaf."  begun  in  1893  and  still  in  progress.  A 
Hebrew  and  Dutch  "Mu/.en  Almanak  "  was  pro- 
duced by  G.  Pullak  at  Amsterdam  in  1844.  but  ap- 
peared only  one  year.    The  Judischcr  Verlag  of 
Berlin  issued  in  1904  the  first  volume  of  a  "  Judi«ehc 
Almanach"  tlutt  was  mainly  devoted  to  Zionistic 
literature,  although  it  contained  also  much  decora- 
tive work  by  E.  M.  Lilien.   The  Austrian  Jewish  I'n- 
ion  prodncesa  calendar  which  often  includes  literary 
matter,  and  which  therefore  conies  under  the  year- 
book category  (Vienna,  1892;  still  in  progress).  A 
somewhat  curious  year-book  entitled  "  Bethlehem  " 
I  was  prod ucet I  in  Budapest  in  1871,  being  entirely 
restricted  to  the  promotion  of  agricultureamong  the 
Jews  of  Hungary;  it  was  edited  by  I.  Heich.  and 
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appealed  for  one  year  only.  A  still  curlier  Hunga- 
rian example  was  the  "Jahrbuch  f hi  (lie  Israeliti- 
schen  ('ultusgemcinden  in  Ungarn,"  edited  by 
Leopold  Rosenberg  and  published  at  Budapest  in 
1860.  The  Israclitisch-Ungarisi lie  Literaturgcsell- 
schaft,  since  its  foundation  in  18«.").  has  published  a 
year-book  of  literary  contents.  In  Rumania,  Julius 
Barasch  produced  a  historical  year  book  at  Bucha- 
rest, and  this  is  still  continued  under  the  title 
"Anuarul  Pentru  Israelitzi." 

BlMJMIUrnr:  A.  s.  Frfldus,  In  HitUrtin  of  the  Xar  York 
Pilbtir  Lthmrii,  vll.  28S-3K5.  New  York,  19U8. 

J  • 

YEDAYA.  Wee  Bkdeksi  or  Bedakesi,  Jedaiah 
BKH  ABKAnAM. 

YEHUDAI  BEN  NAHM  AN  (usually  cited  as 
Yehudai  Oaon) :  Gaon  of  Sura  from  760  to  7X4. 
After  the  office  of  the  gaonate  was  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Mar  Aha,  the  cxilarch  Solomon,  depart- 
ing from  the  usual  custom,  decided  to  appoint  a 
scholar  of  the  Pumbedita  Academy,  Yehudai  ben 
Nahman,  as  gaon  of  Sura.  Shortly  afterward  Yehu- 
dai's  brother  Dodai  was  appointed  gaon  of  Punibe- 
dita(761-767).  Yehudai  was  blind,  and  was  perhaps 
so  afflicted,  as  I.  H.  Weiss  suggests,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  appointed  gaon.  If  this  was  the  case  his 
appointment  was  contrary  to  Sanh.  49a,  according 
to  which  a  man  blind  in  both  eyes  is  incapable  of 
acting  as  a  judge  or  as  president  of  a  court.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  that  it  was  Yehudai  Oaon 
who  decided  that  blindness  should  not  act  as  a  bar 
to  the  appointment  as  hazzan  of  a  man  otherwise 
irreproachable  ("Or  Zarua',"  i.  116).  As  far  as  is 
known,  Yehudai  had  one  son,  Joseph  (see  "Halakot 
Pesukot,"  ed.  Schlossberg,  p.  122);  Mar  Ahinai  is 
mentioned  as  his  pupil. 

Yehudai  was  highly  respected  as  a  halakic  author- 
ity, and  later  geonim  as  well  as  rabbis  hesitated  to 
decide  against  his  opinion  (comp.  "Teshubot  ha- 
Geonim,"  ed.  Lyek,  No.  43,  end;  Jacob  Emden, 
"She'clat  Yabez,"  i.,  No.  143).  His  responsa.  gen- 
erally written  in  Aramaic,  an-  precise  and  usually 
very  short ;  they  sometimes  consist  of  only  one  or 
two  words,  giving  merely  the  decision.  But  when 
he  wus  asked  to  explain  Talmudical  passages  his 
responsa  naturally  went  more  into  detail;  and  there 
are  also  some  long  responsa  dealing  with  property 
rights.  Some  Hebrew  responsa  are  supposed  to 
have  been  translated  by  his  pupils  or  by  the  com- 
piler. The  majority  of  Yehudai's  responsa  deal 
with  tin?  order  of  the  prayers  and  the  readings  from 
the  Scriptures;  with  tinvelingon  board  a  vessel  anil 
disembarking  on  the  Sabbath,  and  various  laws  con- 
cerning the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  holy 
days;  with  the  tetillin  (see  Hayyim  M.  Horowitz. 
"  iialachische  Schrifteu  der  Geonim,"  i.  45  ft  ttq.); 
and  with  dietary  laws,  divorce,  and  hulizah  eases  of 
Jews  who  had  embraced  Islam  and  returned  to 
Judaism  (comp.  especially  "Teshul>oi  ha-Gconini," 
ed.  Lyck,  No.  45;  Mllller,  " Mafteah  lc-Teshubot 
ha-Geonim."  pp.  66  rt  no/.). 

Alfasi  iu  his  "Halakot"  (Ncdarim.  end)  asserts 
that  it  was  Yehudai  Gaon  who  did  away  with  abso- 
lution from  vows  ("hat tarat  ncdarim").  which  was 
80  carelessly  granted  by  the  rabbis  of  his  time  that 
it  gave  occasion  for  Karaite  attacks.    He  even  went 


so  far  as  to  abolish  the  study  of  the  Talmudical 
treatise  Ncdarim  ("  Vows"),  and  his  successors  were 
anxious  to  adhere  to  this  reform  (see  L.  Low,  "Ge- 
aammelte  Sehriften."  iii.  368). 

Yehudai  Gaon.  however,  is  beat  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  hnlakot,  which  are  quoted  under  the  titles 
of;  "Halakot  de-R.  Tehudai  Oaon."  "Halakot Pesu- 
kot" or  "Hilkot  Rcu."  "Halakot  Ket.u'ot."  and 
"Halakot  Kezubot  "or "Halakot  Ke<annot"  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  "  Halakot  Gedolot "  of  Simeon 
Kayyara).  The  relation  to  one  another  of  these 
several  versions,  which  are  obviously  adaptations 
from  one  and  the  same  original  work,  is  not  yet 
quite  clear,  and  indeed  forms  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem in  literary  criticism.  According  to  A.  Epstein, 
who  devoted  an  important  study  to  the  problem, 
this  work  was  a  collection  of  legal  decisions  (hala- 
kot), mainly  in  Aramaic,  which  first  appeared  iu 
Yehudai's  short  responsa  or  wen-  taken  down  from 
his  lectures  by  his  pupils  and  probably  nrranged  by 
them  later.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  responsa  are 
so  short  and  confine  themselves  to  a  men-  statement 
of  the  decision  in  question  they  were  called  "Deci- 
sive Laws"  ("Halakot  Pesukot"  or,  according  to  a 
more  Arabic  mode  of  speech.  "Halakot  Kchi'ot"). 
Of  the  numerous  evidences  brought  forward  by  Ep- 
stein to  prove  that  the  responsa  were 
His  actually  called  thus,  only  one  may  be 
Responsa.  indicated  here.  At  the  eud  of  a  col- 
lection of  ftfelr  of  Rothenburg's"  She- 
'clot  u-Teshubot"  (MS.  Prague)  some  "Halakot  Ke- 
zubot  de-R.  Yehudai  "  are  given.  Soon  after  this 
heading  occurs  the  stereotyped  form  for  "  responsa," 
DrVJNCCT  or  DmDKCT.  etc.  These  halakot  have 
been  published  according  to  this  manuscript  by  Joel 
Muller  under  the  title  "  Handschriftliche.  Jehudai 
Gaon  Zugewiesene  LehrslUze."  Besides,  there  must 
have  been  incorporated  into  theso  "Halakot  Pesu- 
kot" or 44 Halakot  KeUi'ot"a  collection  of  "dinim," 
arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Talmud  or 
according  to  Bubjeetmatter;  for  such  dinim  are 
quoted  by  geonim  anil  later  rabbis  as  "Halakot 
Pesukot  "and  "Halakot  Ketu'ot."  sometimes  with 
and  sometimes  without  a  mention  of  the  authorship 
of  Yehudai  Gaon  or  his  pupils  (for  the  reference  see 
Epstein.  "Ma'amar  *al  Sefer  Halakot  Gedolot,"  in 
"Ha-Goren,"  iii.  57  ft  «eq.). 

Simeon  Kn.V.vara,  authorof  the"  Halakot  Gedolot," 
as  well  as  R.  Amram,  author  of  the  well  known 
"Siddur,"  borrowed  largely  from  these  halakot  of 
Yehudai  Gaon,  for  which,  as  Epstein  points  out.  the 
two  terms  "Halakot  Pesukot  "  and  "Halakot  Ke- 
ht'ot  "  were  used  promiscuously  in  thegeouic  period  ; 
only  later,  when  the  varying  recensions  of  them  in- 
creased in  number,  were  the  titles  distinguished  as 
designating  two  different  recensions. 

Yehudai's  halakot  were  translated  from  Aramaic 
into  Hebrew,  including  even  the  Aramaic  quota- 
tions from  the  Talmud.    This  translation  has  been 
preserved  in  an  Oxford  manuscript 
His        under  the  original  title  "Halakot  IV 

Halakot.    sukot,"  being  nlso  known,  according 
to  the  first  word  of  the  text,  as  "  Hi! 
kotRc'u";  audit  was  published  by  A.  L  Schloss 
iK-rg,  Versailles,  1HH6.    It  was  probably  made  in 
a  Greek-speaking  country,  as  Halberstam  showed 
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in  liis  introductory  letter  to  Schlos-sberg's  edition, 
an<l  was  brought  thence  to  Babylonia.  A  very 
grout  part  of  ii,  however,  is  taken  from  the  "  Ha- 
lakot Gedolot"  in  un  abridged  form,  so  tiiut  Ep- 
stein did  not  recognize  it  as  being  n  translation  of 
the  "  Halakot  Pesukot."  hut  ratlier  d  ctued  it  a  corn- 
pilation  of  the  **  Halakot  Gedolot,"  containing  at  the 
same  time  Hebrew  quotations  from  the  Arumnic 
"Halakot  Pesukot." 

The  "Halakot  ftezubot "  seem  to  be  a  compilation 
from  tin-  -Halakot  Pesukot "  and  the  "Halakot 
Gedolot."  They  are  preserved  in  a  Parma  mami- 
soriptthat  has  been  published  by  Jlayyim  M.  Horo- 
witz in  "  Halachisehu  Schriftcn  der  Oeouim,"  first 
part,  pp.  14  it  Frankfort -un  tbe-Main,  1881.  Ac- 
cording to  tlie  beginning  of  the  text,  however,  these 
"Halakot  Kezubot"arc  ascrilMil  to  Yehudai  Gaon. 
Since  the  term  "  Kczu hot,"  a  synonym  of  "  Pesukot." 

seems  to  have  been  prevalentin  West- 
The       ern  countries  (see  "Sefer  we  Hizhir," 
"Halakot  ed.  Freimann,  ii..  Introduction  ;  "  Ha- 
Kezubot."    lakot  Gedolot,"  ed.  Ilildcshcimcr,  p. 

469;  "She  clot  u-TeshubotSha'aro  7a  - 
dek.rp.29a;  Zunz.  in  Stcinsehneider.  "  Hebr.  IMbl  " 
viii.  20).  and  as  the  "  Halakot  Kczuhot"are  nm  quo- 
ted  in  geonicliternturc,  Epstein  supposes  Palestine  or 
Italy  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  this  compilation, 
which  afterward  was  widely  known  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  was  often  copied  and  enlarged  by  addi- 
tions. It  is  quoted  especially  in  the  "Sefer  lm 
Panics,"  in  the  Vitry  Mabzor,  in  the  "Sefer  Issur 
we-lletter"  (Merzbachcr  MS.  No.  6),  and  others. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  relation  between 
the  ■  Halakot  Pesukot"  and  the  "Halakot  Gedolot'' 
and  their  respective  authors.  The  note  in  Abraham 
Ibn  Daud's  "Sefer  lm  Kabbalah  "  ("  M.  J.  C."i.  63) 
that  Yehudai  Gaon  gathered  his"  Halakot  Pesukot  " 
from  the  "Halakot  Gedolot  "of  Simeon  Kayyara. 
and  the  supposition  of  the  medieval  Jewish  scholars 
of  Germany  aud  northern  France  that  Yehudai  Gaon 
was  the  author  of  the  "Halakot  Gedolot,"  caused 
great  confusion  regarding  the  authorship,  and  also 
regarding  the  datesof  these  twoauthors.  Recently, 
however,  the  disputed  points  have  gradually  been 
cleared  up. 

The  writing  of  halakic  compendiums  was  always 
censured  by  those  who  were  afraid  that  such  works 
ndght  displace  the  study  of  the  Talmud  itself,  the 
mass  of  the  people  l>eing  perfectly  satisfied  to  know 
the  final  halakic  decision  w  ithout  caring  for  its  de- 
velopment in  the  Talmud.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  as  old  a  compendium  as  the  "Halakot 
Pesukot"  of  Yehudai  Gaon  met  with  the  disap- 
proval of  Patyoi,  gaon  of  Pumbedita  (HI-,1  -N58),  for 
the  very  same  reason  (sc-c  Epstein.  I.e.  p.  57). 

IllRI.Ioi.HArHV :  UrOII.  In  Jnhrhllr hrr  tlir  Jlhlitchr  Urivhiehtt 
tout  Hilt ratur,  II  ft  iwn..  v.  15H  ti  m •/.:  Orltl,  Oath,  v.  MS, 
174;  frfe-rii.  Id  .Vi'firi/wrhnYf,  v II.  217  ft  «■»/.;  A.  HarfcBvy, 
!lr*l*>n*ru  tier  tlrimiin,  ImlfX ;  A.  Neuhnuer,  In  /fn-.Vni;- 
0<<l,  1*71,  [ip.  I'JH  rl  «<■•;.;  Idem.  In  f.rtti  rl*«h ,  Iv.  .V><(  «•</.; 
XnhiUat  Stifilnl.  in  <nnr  f>J>,  187s.  p.  17:  s.  SshIir.  In  Ha- 
\f<iw><l.  \<K  Sim.  31 -SI ;  t.llalevv.  l^.nrf  hit-lti*h»nii>t.  III. 
IW.  sin:  Wels*.  /M.  Iv.  31  411;  Winter  nnrt  Mftnsetw.  IHf 
JO'Hfchr  JAIItraiur,  II.  Irtrf  «■«/.:  E|*re1n. In  ll«  <i»m,.  til. 
M  ft  «r«/.;  Srhorr.  In  llr-Hnluf.  xil.  s|  ,/  Hjivvlin  M. 
Horowitz,  lltilttchtiftir  Schriften  llrr  tltimim,  Prvfure, 
Franttfnrr-on-the-Miilii.  1RSI:  StelrwhneliW.  Jt  I.itrrtt- 

'urVP7\^ii:4,ZLMu'te''  *i°a&  °° ;  ButM>T'  Sfffr  h"  ()rah' 

a"  m.  sc. 


YEKATERINOSLAF  (YEKATER1N0- 
8LAV)  :  Russian  city  foundeil  in  178"  dining  tlic 
reign  of  Catherine  II.:  capital  of  the  government 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im|H>rt«nt 
commercial  and  industrial  centers  of  southern  Rus- 
sia, the  census  of  1*117  crediting  it  with  a  population 
of  121.216  persons,  including  86.61)0  Jews.  The  lat- 
ter are  actively  identified  with  the  trades  and  indus- 
tries of  the  city,  abmit  one-third  of  the  entire  Jewish 
population  (2.388  families;  In  all  11.157  persons)dc- 
riving  its  income  from  commerc  ial  pursuits,  and  an- 
other third  (2,712  master  nrtisans  and  480  appren- 
tices) being  engaged  in  industrial  occupations.  The 
city  has  more  than  thirty  shopsaud  factories,  mainly 
grist-mills,  lumber-mills,  foundries,  machine  shops, 
and  tobacco-factories.  Almost  nil  of  these  estab- 
lishments are  owned  by  Jews,  but  the' number  of 
Jewish  factory  employees  is  comparatively  low, 
although  in  one  cigarette-paper  factory  and  in  one 
tobacco-factory  the  workmen  are  all  Jew  s.  There  are 
847  Jewish  day-laborers,  mainly  drivers,  porters,  etc. 

On  account  of  its  busy  commercial  and  industrial 
life,  Vekaterinoslaf  serves  us  a  center  of  attraction 
for  the  population  of  a  very  extensive  region.  The 
concentration  in  this  city  of  such  a  considerable 
number  of  Jews,  for  the  most  part  impecunious, 
was  stimulated  by  a  scries  of  government  measures 
enacted  during  the  last  twenty  years,  which  limited 
the  sphere  of  Jewish  economic  activity.  Among 
these  were  the  so-called  temporary  measures  of  1882; 
the  exclusion  of  the  Don  region  ( 1880)  and  of  Rostov 
and  Taganrog  from  the  Pale  of  Settlement;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  government  monopoly  in  the 
manufacture  of  alcoholic  leverages  M896).  All  of 
these  measures  led  to  the  increase  in  Vekaterinoslaf 
of  a  Jewish  proletariat  which,  for  lack  of  employ- 
ment, became  dependent  on  charity.  TIiub,  in  1808, 
1.830  families,  representing9,000  persons,  were  given 
aid  for  Passover.  Iu  the  same  year  the  local  Jews 
supported  the  following  charitable  organizations:  a 
hospital,  a  maternity  home,  a  dispensary,  a  free-loan 
association  ("  getnilut  hasadim"),  a  lodging-house 
("  haknasat  orchim  ").  and  a  clerks'  mutual  aid  soci- 
ety. Theexpcndituresof  these  institutions,  amount- 
ing to  about  74,000  rubles,  were  defrayed  mainly 
from  the  basket  tax  (48.067  rubles)  and  from  volun- 
tary contributions  and  membership  fees.  At  present 
(1905)  the  most  important  charitable  organization  is 
the  Association  for  the  Aid  of  Poor  Jews,  founded 
toward  the  end  of  1898;  itsincomctn  1900  was  52.509 
rubles,  nnd  its  expenditures  47,611.  The  society 
maintains  a  free  employment  bureau. 

Vekaterinoslaf  has  the  following  Jewish  educa- 
tional institutions:  ten  private  schools,  a  Talmud 
Torah  (400  pupils)  founded  in  1857.  n  yeshibah  (74 
students),  and  ninety -t  wo hadarim  (855  pupils).  The 
Zionist ic  movement  has  made  great  progress  in  the 
city,  the  propaganda  being  carried  on  by  sc\cral 
•Odettes Under  the  leadership  of  Michael  UsiSIIXIN. 
The  attitude  of  the  Christian  population  toward  the 
Jews  was  expressed  in  1881  iu  the  decisions  of  the 
provincial  commission  concerning  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion, formed  here  as  in  other  government  cities  in 
order  to  determine  the  causes  of  tin-  anti-Jewish 
outbreaks.  This  commission  saw  a  w  ay  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Jewish  question  in  the  passing  of  a  series 
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of  regulations  limiting  the  right*  of  the  Jews  in  com- 
meree,  in  the  acquisition  of  real  estate,  in  the  partic- 
ipation in  loeal  government,  ete.  The  anti-Jewish 
outbreaks  did  m it  spare  Yekaterinoslaf.  On  July 
20,  1883,  a  mob  invaded  the  Jewish  houses  and 
wrought  great  destruction.  Many  ruined  families 
wi  re  eom|H'lled  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

Bibimh.kaihv:  tlauputt,  WW,  No.  *.■»;  Uxmki  Ytxrti.  1SS3. 
No.  ;B:  IJIchnt  /»rrirfrii<Wfi  OJ*r/i«<r<J  PomiWtfn  lh>,tuVm 
tVrtv  wim  ui        U<*l,  Yvlcattrlnoslaf.  1HT);  ib..  xa  8M 
ieui. 

a.  it.  8.  J. 

YELAMMEDENU.  See  TAH?D1U  Midrahii. 
YELISAVHTGRAD  i  ELIZ  ABETHGRAD )  : 

Town  in  the  government  of  Kherson,  Hussia.  It 
was  founded  in  1754.  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  important  eiliesof  southern  Hussia.  The  name 
of  Velisavetgrad  recalls  sad  memories  to  the  Rus- 
sian Jews;  for  from  that  town  issued  the  signal  for 
the  riots  which  brought,  upon  them  incalculable 
affliction  and  misery.  As  soon  as  Alexander  III. 
had  ascended  the  throne  rumors  of  a  rising 
against  the  Jews  reached  Yelisavetgrad.  which 
caused  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  community  to 
apply  to  the  governor  for  special  protection.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  the  appeal,  and  on  Wednesday, 
April  27,  1881,  the  dreaded  outbreak  took  place. 

A  religious  dispute  in  an  inn  concerning  the  use 
of  Christian  blood  by  the  Jews  served  as  a  pretext 
for  the  rioters,  who  proceeded  to  the  Jewish  quarter 
and  commenced  a  systematic  destruction  of  Jewish 
shops  and  warehouses.  At  first  the  Jcwsattempted 
to  protect  their  property ;  but,  seeing  that  this  only 
served  to  increase  the  violence  of  the  mob,  and  that 
the  soldiers,  who  were  called  to  protect  them,  took 
part  in  the  pillage,  they  barricaded  themselves  in 
their  houses.  For  two  days  the  rioters  perpetrated, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  officials,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  soldiers,  the  most  barbarous  and 
hideous  deeds.  Synagogues  were  wrecked  and 
Jewesses  outraged.  Two  young  girls,  in  dread  of 
violation,  threw  themselves  from  windows.  An 
old  man  named  Peiikov,  who  attempted  to  save  his 
daughter,  was  thrown  from  the  roof  by  the  enraged 
soldiery.  Many  persons  were  killed ;  600  houses  and 
100  shops  were  demolished;  and  2,000.000  rubles' 
worth  of  property  was  stolen  or  destroyed. 

In  the  revolutionary  uprisings  of  1905  the  town 
was  burned,  and  the  mob  killed  the  Jews  and  plun- 
dered their  quarter. 

BlBLiooRAPn Y  :  Jacobs,  Per*erutUm  of  Jriiv  in  /tumrta,  1SK1, 

ri.  4  ;  Rtuakaya  Mu*i.  June,  WW.  pp.  »i  W  :  Brrhrwiki,  Pro- 
ov»  YecrtUkiua  lie zubrtuluti ;  H.  Uun'nlhal.  in  Jltw.  E.scvc. 

!».v.  AlrmmlM-  III.:  St-nienov.  (i'<vraphteal-Stat(^ 
Unit  Iwli»i><iru<>f  thr  Hiuvian  Knorfn  .in  llumUan),  *.». 
II.  II.  I.  Bit. 

According  to  the  census  of  1897,  Yelisavetgrad 
hail  a  population  of  61.841,  including  24.340  Jews. 
The  latter  are  prominent  in  the  city's  commerce, 
trade,  and  industries,  and  three-fourths  of  its  fac- 
tories are  controlled  by  them.  The  number  nf  fac- 
tories exceeds  eighty,  among  them  being  grist-mills, 
machine-  and  tool-factories,  foundries,  soap-facto- 
ries, brick-yards,  vinegar-distilleries,  and  tobacco- 
factories.  Only  tobacco  manufacture,  however,  en- 
gages any  considerable  number  of  Jewish  workers. 
There  are  in  ull  522  Jewish  factory -laborers,  363 
day-laborers,  and  3. 104  artisans. 


The  Jewish  community  supports  a  number  of 
charitable  institutions,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned a  society  for  the  aid  of  the  poor 

Institu-  (founded  189U  i,  a  loau  society  which 
tions.  leuds  money  to  the  poor  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  and  a  Jewish  dispensary 
with  infirmary  attached.  More  than  1,000  Jewish 
families  have  recourse  to  charity.  In  the  winter  of 
1898,  1,100  families  received  fuel  from  charitable 
organizations,  while  1,300  families  applied  for  aid 
for  Passover. 

The  Jewish  children  are  sent  either  to  the  general 
or  to  the  Jewish  schools,  although  Jewish  boys  are 
not  freely  admitted  tothe  former.  The  Jewish  schools 
include  a  Talmud  Torah  with  industrial  classes,  two 
government  schools  (one  with  industrial  classes), 
several  private  schools,  a  school  founded  by  the 
local  Zionists,  and  122  hadarim,  including  a  free 
feeder  With  sixty  pupils.  Early  in  1881  there  was 
organized  among  the  Jews  of  Yelisavetgrad  a  Bible 
Brotherhood  (see  Bnii.biTZY). 

it.  it.  S.  J. 

YEMEN  :  Province  comprising  the  southwestern 
part  of  Arabia.  Various  traditions  trace  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Jews  in  this  region  back  to  the  time  of 
Solomon,  ami  the  Sanaite  Jews  have  a  legend  to 
the  effect  that  their  forefathers  settled  there  forty- 
two  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  First  Tem- 
ple. Under  the  prophet  Jeremiah  75.000  Jews,  in- 
cluding priests  and  Lcvites,  are  said  to  have  gone  to 
Yemen:  and  when  Ezra  commaudedthe  Jews  to  re- 
turn to  Jerusalem  they  disobeyed,  whereupon  he 
pronounced  an  everlasting  ban  upon  them.  Tradi- 
tion states,  however,  that  as  a  punishment  for  this 
hasty  action  Ezra  was  denied  burial  in  Palestine. 
As  a  result  of  this  tradition,  which  is  devoid  of  his- 
toricity, no  Jew  of  Yemen  gives  the  name  of  Ezra  to 
a  child,  although  all  other  Biblical  appellatives  are 
found  there. 

The  actual  immigration  of  Jews  Into  Yemen  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  about  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  c.K..  although  the  province  is 
mentioned  neither  by  Josephus  nor  by  the  Mishnah 
or  Talmud.    According  to  Winckler, 
First  8et-   the  Jews  of  Y'emen  enjoyed  prosper- 
tlementa,    ity  until  the  sixth  century  an.,  and 
the  fourth  sovereign  before  Dim  Nu- 
was  was  a  convert  to  Judaism.    The  kingdoms  of 
Sheba.  Baidau,  Hadrnmaut,  and  Yamanat  (Yemen) 
were  united  under  the  hegemony  of  the  Yemenite 
kings,  who  were  as  follows: 


Ware  'Amr 


YVfur  (.-.  448) 
Wiurahl.il  YfekkUf  lr.  4«T) 


MbM!  Kuril.  Vun  lm 


lAfetfattaa  ranaf 


DfcU  Xuwaa  Id. 


Until  recently  Dim  N u was  was  regarded  as  the 
first  king  who  was  zealous  for  Judaism,  but  a  chron- 
icle of  saints  in  the  British  Museum  gives  the  name 
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of  the  martyr  Arkir,  who  was  condemned  to  death 
by  Shurabbil  Yakkuf  at  the  instigation  of  his  coun- 
selors, the  rabbis.  Although  all  these  legends  are 
extremely  biased  and  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  por- 
trayal of  the  persecution  of  Christians  by  the  Jews, 
it  is  evident  that  Judaism  had  in  the  fourth  century 
taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the  royal  house.  In  this 
legend,  as  in  others,  the  city  of  Najran  is  impor- 
tant. Two  Jewish  youths  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  there,  whereupon  Dhu  Nuwns  conquered  the 
city  and  executed  the  king  after  offering  him  his 
choice  between  Judaism  ami  death.  The  effect  of 
these  traditions  was  a  bitter  oppression  of  the  Jews, 
first  by  the  Christians  and  later  by  the  Arabs. 

The  average  Jewish  population  of  Yemen  for  the 
first  five  centuries  c.K.  is  said  to  have  been  about 
8.000.  The  Jews  were  scattered  throughout  t  he  coun- 
try, hut  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  and  thus 
succeeded  in  gettiug  possession  of  many  Jewish 
hooks.  When  Saladin  became  sultan  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  Shiites  revolted 
against  him,  the  trials  of  the  Yemenite  Jews  began. 
There  were  few  scholars  among  them  at  that  time, 
and  a  false  prophet  arose,  proclaiming  the  amalgama- 
tion of  Judaism  and  Mohammedanism,  and  pretend- 
ing to  be  able  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  teachings  from 
the  Bible.    In  this  hour  of  need  the  greatest  Jewish 

scholar  of  Yemen,  Jacob  beu  Nathnn- 
Yemen  and  nel  al-Fayyumi,  wrote  for  counsel  to 
Mai-       Maimouides,  who  replied  in  a  consola- 
monidea.    tory  epistle  entitled  "  IggeretTeman." 

This  letter  made  such  an  impression  ou 
the  Jews  of  Yemen  that,  according  to  Saphir,  they 
included  the  name  of  Maimouides  in  the  faddish 
prayer.  The  false  prophet  was  condemned  to  death 
and  died  in  his  illusion.  Although  Benjaminof  Tu- 
delft  diil  uot  personally  visit  Yemen,  he  gives  certain 
data  concerning  the  Yemenite  Jews.  Their  capital 
was  Teima  and  they  called  themselves  Rechabites, 
while  at  their  head  slisid  the  nasi  Hanan.  They 
were  In  constant  strife  with  their  Ismaelitio  neigh- 
bors, from  whom  they  won  many  victories  and  took 
much  booty. 

At  the  In-ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  of  Yemen  was  miserable. 
They  were  tinder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Imam,  and 
were  forbidden  to  wear  new  or  good  clothes,  nor 
might  lliey  ride  an  ass  or  a  nude,  being  compelled  to 
make  the  longest  journeys  on  foot  when  occasion  re- 
quired it.  They  were  prohibited,  moreover,  from 
engaging  in  money  transactions,  and  were  all  me- 
chanics, lR'ing  employed  chiefly  as  carpenters,  ma- 
sons, and  smiths.  At  I  he  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  they  are  said  to  have  numbered  80,000.  and 
to  have  lived  principally  in  Aden  (200),  Sana  (1 0.000), 
Sadad.OOOi.  Dhamar  (1.000).  and  the  desert  of  Bcdn 
(2.000).  In  recent  times  tin-re  have  lieen  no  Jews  in 
the  Tahama  (the  low  coast-land >  nor  in  Hodeida.  but 
they  now  reside  in  the  interior  of  the  plateau.  Set- 
tlements of  considerable  size  are  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sana,  and  are  dividetl  between  Mauakhnh.  with 
8,000  Jews,  and  Sana,  which  has  a  separate  quarter 
containing  about  N.OoO.  The  Jews  have  also  special 
sections  of  the  city  in  Kaukalmn,  Wei  Inn,  and  Dha- 
mar. Special  mention  should  likewise  be  madeof  the 
Jewish  village  of  AI  Gharaba,  two  kilometers  from 
XII— 38 


Heda'.  The  chief  industry  of  the  Jews  of  Yemen  is 
the  making  of  pottery,  which  is  found  in  all  their 
settlements  and  which  has  rendered  them  famous 
throughout  the  East.  They  engage  very  little  in 
commerce.  An  important  personage  among  the 
Yemenite  Jews  iu  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  Aaron  Cliehip,  known  as  the  "Coffee 
King."  He  came  to  a  violent  end,  however,  being 
murderously  assaulted  and  robbed  by  the  natives. 

According  to  the  most  recent  investigations,  there 
Is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  Jews  of  Yemen, 

whatever  the  date  of  their  settlement. 
Literature,  brought  with  them  the  Bible  and  a 

large  part  of  the  traditional  Hagga- 
dah,  which  also  had  au  influence  on  the  Koran.  The 
Talmud,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  was  likewise  known 
in  Yemen,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  less  widely  dis- 
tributed there  than  in  Europe  was  due  solely  to  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  which  made  it  impossible  to 
buy  more  copies.  The  Jews  of  Yemen  must  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  Babylonia,  since  they  reck- 
oned time  according  to  the  Sclcucidan  era,  and  this 
chronology  is  found  on  tombstones  as  early  as  the 
ninth  century.  All  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of 
Yemen,  moreover,  show  the  superlincar,  or  Baby 
Ionian,  system  of  punctuation.  It  is  clear  from  the 
"Iggeret  Teman  "  that  though  the  Yemenite  Jews 
were  not  Talmudists,  they  acted  according  to  the 
decisions  of  Rah  Ashi  in  traditional  law,  at  least 
after  they  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Maimon- 
ides.  The  "Yad,"  which  they  called  "Hibbur," 
and  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  of  Joseph  Caro  were  re- 
garded by  them  as  the  highest  authorities  in  Jewish 
law. 

The  oldest  Yemenite  manuscripts  are  those  of  the 
Bible,  which  the  Yemenite  Jews  call  "Taj"  (= 
"crown  ").  They  date  from  the  ninth  century,  and 
each  of  them  has  a  short  Masoretic  introduction, 
while  many  contain  Arabic  commentaries.  The 
Masorah  was  highly  valued  by  the  Jews  of  Ye- 
men, and  a  special  compilation,  made  by  Yabya 
Salih.  was  called  by  Ginsburg  the  "Masorah  of 
Teman."  They  were  acquainted  with  Saadia, 
Rashi,  Klmhi,  Nahmanides,  and  Isaac  Arams,  be 
sides  producing  a  number  of  exegetes  from  among 
themselves.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Nathanael 
b.  Isaiah  wrote  an  Arabic  commentary  on  the 
Bible,  full  of  haggadot  and  almost  wholly  destitute 
of  any  real  Biblical  henneneutics,  while  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  fifteenth  century  Saadia  b.  David 
al-'Adani  was  the  author  of  a  corn- 
Writers,  mentary  on  Leviticus,  Numtiers.  and 
Deuteronomy,  and  Abraham  b.  Sol- 
omon wrote  on  the  Prophets  (British  Museum).  Of 
the  Talmud  the  following  treatises  are  now  known 
to  exist  in  manuscript :  Bczah,  Pesahlm,  Mo'cd  Ka- 
tun. Megillab.  and  Zehnhim.  The  Yemenite  Abner 
b.  Ker  ba-Shoshani  wrote  a  double  commentary 
in  Hebrew  on  the  "'En  Ya'aknb "  of  Jacob  Ilahib, 
and  between  147H  and  14S3  Saadia b.  David  al-'Adani 
composed  a  gloss  on  the  "Yad"  of  Maimonides. 
Among  the  midroshim  compiled  in  Yemen  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  "Midrnsh  ha-Gadol "  of 
David  bar  Amram  al-'Adani  (vol.  I.,  ed.  Schcch- 
ter.  I»02>.  Between  1 4 1  :t  and  1430  the  physician 
Yahya  Zechariah  b.  Solomon  wrote  a  compila 
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tion  en  tilled  "  Mid  rash  ha-Hefe?,"  which  included 
t he  Pentateuch,  lamentations,  Esther,  ami  thehaf- 
larot,  while  between  1484  and  149:1  David  al- 
Lawani  composed  his  "Mid  rash  ul-Wajiz  al- 
Mughni."  In  Uie  thirteenth  utul  fourteenth  centu- 
ries su  pel-commentaries  on  the  "  Ynd  "  were  written 
by  Salih  Musa  al-Hadhari,  Isaac  b.  Abraham, 
and  David  b.  Solomon. 

The  <\l«i)a  was  anil  is  very  popular  among  the 
Yemenite  Jen  s,  who  lire  familiar  with  t  he  Zohnrand 
with  the  work  of  nil  the  European  cuhnlists.  One 
of  Litem,  Sulomon  b.  DbwM  ha-Kohen,  has  written 
a  cabalistic  treatise  in  thirteen  chapters,  entitled 
"  Lchem  Hhelomoh." 

Among  the  Yemenite  poets  who  wrote  Hebrew 


Manuscripts  of  the  Yemen  Siddur  are  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  The  prayers  agree  in  part  with  the 
Scphuidic  anil  in  part  with  the  Aslikena/ic  liturgy, 
and  llieir  language  is  partly  Hebrew  and  partly 
Arainuic  and  Arabic,  while  the  daily  so-called  "  Ma- 
'amailot  *  prayers  are  written  in  Aramaic.  The 
Yemenite  Siddnr  appeared  in  Jemaalem  1889  (2d  ed. 
1898),  aud  in  Yienna  1H96. 

BlIll.liMiliAl'llY  :  Benjamin  of  Tudt>la.ed.  Ajiher.  p.  '.*>.  UflMfoB. 
I  mo:  Bun-hard,  In  <M  ui«t  u  .  -r.  t|.  SK-iUl :  nelimnl.  Hi 
MtU:  PP  SI  2».  New  York.  IKSM:  tireenhuiv.  Tkt  llmin.lnh 
Amniliim  tntkt  liit<  t°»»if  n.l.  lv..  LOMOfl,  I  HUB;  liritlz. 
(irtvli.  Iv.  vt.  '  IniVex  i;  Hitrknvv.  Slwlirn  timl  Milthrthitiaru. 
PP.  5>e.  217.  Berlin.  Iss7  :  Neiibnuer.  In  J.  <J.  It.  ill.  2-' ;  Metn, 
in  It.  B.  J.  mill.  122  rr  *■</.:  Klein.  In  M<»mf>>»ehtitt.  III.  42 
U;  Kaphlr.  Kfien  Sattr,  I.  HU-IM:  Steln*tm<id.-r.  tVr- 
ttirhuiK*  iUr  llrhriiuchtii  tUitultctirifUn  der  KCmiglichrii 


GMrf  or  V*M*N  J»:ws. 


and  Arabic  hymns  modeled  after  the  Spanish  m'1mm>1, 
mention  may  he  maile  ol  Yahya  al-Dhahri  and 
the  members  of  the  Al-Shahberl  family.  A  single 
non-religious  work,  inspired  by  Hariri,  was  written 
in  l'i73  by  Zechariah  b.  Saadia  (Idelilh  ul  with  the 
Yahya  al-Diiahri  mentioned  above),  under  the  title 
"Sefer  ha-Musar. "  The  philosophical  writers  in- 
clude: Saadia  b.  Jabez  ami  Saadia  b.  Mas'ud, 
both  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
Ibn  al-Hawas.  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  written  in  rimed  prow,  nnd  termed  hy 
iLs  author  the  "Flower  of  Yemen*;  Hasan  al- 
Dhamari ;  and  Joseph  ha -Levi  h.  Jefes,  who 
wrote  the  philosophical  treatises  "  N'er  Yisrael" 
(1120)  nnd  "Kitab  ul  Masahnh." 


HililUilhfli  zu  RrrUii,  II.  7)  ft  w/.:  idem.  In  UmrUliM-hf 
Mnttntmrhriff,  l*SI.  No.  2:  Mftu.  In  M«iint**rhiift.  Ism. 
(Hi.  "Vit  »»•;•:  Wlnrkler.   AltttiirntttHaclif  FmnrliHUw- n.  i\ . 

:tl7:  W.  tlmiii-r.  Dtr  Unil-ArnhUeUt  HUUlur.  In  .1.  U.  It. 
xlv.  ,tM|-»I21  ;  Idem.  Km  IUI>iai*chAi<llii*cht*Li"<rrlnrh 
HMD  J.  mm.  In  Hirliiirr-b'rdwhTift.  1MB.  pp.  10  :V! ;  s  Pot- 
nniwkt.  Xum  Srhrifthum  tltr  Stlil-Afablnrlu  n  .holru.  in 
.'.  U.  It.  xlv.  7V!  7't7:  I'.  Helnrlrh.  Krnamrnt  tinr*  fi?M- 
ftHrhr*  (tie<  jemtn,  Vienna.  1WB:  birm,  \n  J.  u.  It.  xv. 
:ttn-:«t. 

.1.  S.  <). 

YERU8HALMI,  SOLOMON  B.  MENAHEM 

(ealleil  also  Solomon  Isaac  [8ekel]  Ashke- 
nazi):  Scholar  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Hook  of 
Rath  which  he  entitled  "Pettish  'ul  Rut"' (Salnnica. 
ISfil ;  id  ed.  | together  with  the  "Parties  Kimmn- 
nim"l.  Babbtonctta,  »SM». 
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BlBtlOORAPHY  •  Era-hand  (■  ruber.  Kiirj/r.  section  2.  xxvlli  40. 
Benjscob.  Ofar  ha-Se  farim,  p.  474. 

K.  C.  S.  (). 

yeshib A H  :  A.  high  school,  a rabbinical  col- 
lege. It  is  the  olilest  institution  of  Jewish  learning, 
and  ranks  higher  than  the  Hkokh  or  the  Talmud 
Toraii.  The  term  "yeshibah"  and  the  Arnnniio 
equivalent  "mctibta"  (both  found  in  the  Talmud) 
originally  meant  a  session,  a  council,  or  a  meeting 
of  scholars,  over  which  presided  the  "elder."  The 
Patriarchs  were  all  elders  of  a  yeshibah  ( Yoma  28b). 
R.  Pappa  was  elected  "  rosh  yeshibah  "  (or  "rcsh 
metihta  "),  i.e..  president  of  the  yeshibah,  and  it  was 
his  duty  to  deliver  a  lecture  and  discussion  before 
the  yeshibah  of  a  large  and  mixed  assembly  (Ber. 
57a  "and  Rashi  ml  U#. ;  B.  K  117a).  At  first  "the  bet 
ha-midrash  was  the  place  whew  the  yeshibah  as- 
sembled, one  or  two  (morning  and  afternoon)  ses- 
sions being  held  daily.  Later,  when  the  number  of 
students  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  hold  the 
sessions  in  a  separate  large  hall  adjoining  the  bet 
ha-midrash.  and  this  hall  was  known  by  the  name 
of  "  yeshibah."  The  general  term  for  the  lecture 
was' probably  "pesikta"  or  "mckiltn."  which,  like 
the  modern  term  "shi'ur."  means  "  measure."  indi 
eating  the  fixed  and  limited  time  occupied  by  the 
rosh  yeshibah  in  delivering  the  discourse — from  two 
to  three  hours. 

During  the  Talmudic  period  the  principal  Pales 
tinian  yeshihot  were  at  Scpphoris,  Tiln-rias.  and 
nesnrea.  while  the  leading  Babylonian  ones  were  at 
.Mahuza,  Xehardea.  Sura,  and  Pumbcdita.  Those 
at  the  last  two  towns  were  maintained  in  the  geonic 
period  (see  Acadkmiks).  The  principal  seat  of  the 
Rabbis  after  the  days  of  the  Second  Temple  was 
Pumbcdita  ("  Iggeret  Hab  Sherira  Gaon,"  eel. 
Goldberg,  p.  32,  Mayence.  1873).  The  attend- 
ance at  tin-  Babylonian  yeshihot  gradually  de- 
creased. Hab  had  1,200  students  at  his  yeshibah; 
T{.  Huna  had  800  students,  with  13  amoraim  as 
interpreters;  Habbah  and  U.  Joseph  eneh  had  400; 
nnd  H.  Ashi  had  only  200  (Ki  t.  106a).  The  sessions 
of  the  Babylonian  yeshihot  were  interrupted  on  scv 
end  occasions,  and  were  finally  suspended  by  the 
Persian  persecutions,  the  lust  Itcing  held  at  Bagdad. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  t 1 100-73)  found  ten  yeshihot 
there,  and  he  enumerates  the  names  of  every  rosh 
yeshibah,  the  principal  one  being  R.  Samuel  b. 
Eli.  The  "rosh  ha-golah  "  (president  of  the  Cap 
tivity)  bestowed  "semikah"  (ordiuation)  upon  the 
graduates  of  the  yeshibah  (Benjnmin 
In         of  Tudela.  "  Itinerary,"  ed.  Asher.  p. 

Babylon.  60,  Loudon,  1840).  Pethahiah  of  Re- 
gensbnrg.  in  his  "Sibbub"  (travels), 
written  in  the  same  century,  describes  the  Bagdad 
yeshibah  as  follows:  "The  rosh  yeshibah  [R.  Sam- 
uel ha- Lev  I  b.  Eli]  has  about  2.000  students  at  a 
time,  and  there  are  over  600  around  him  who  arc 
well  informed.  The  students  receive  lessons  from 
other  teachers  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  ye- 
shibah. The  rosh  ha-golah  is  R.  Eliezer,  and  under 
him  is  the  rosh  yeshibah.  The  latter  occupies  a 
large  house  covered  with  tapestry.  He  is  dressed 
in  a  gold-trimmed  garment  and  sits  on  high,  while 
the  students  sit  on  the  ground.  He  discourses 
through  an  interpreter  or  explainer  ["met urge- 


man"),  who  answers  all  questions  asked  by  the  stu- 
dents, and  if  he  does  not  know  inquires  of  the  rosh 
yeshibah     Sometimes  there  are  several  interpreters, 
each  expounding  a  treatise  in  a  different  part  of  the 
j  yeshibah.    The  whole  study  is  with  an  intonation  " 
I  («'d.  Bcnisch,  p.  16,  Loudon.  1861).    Toward  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  an  important  yeshibah  at 
Bagdad  was  under  the  guidance  of  Isaac  ibn  Sukin. 
and  later  it  was  under  Samuel  b.  David  ha-Kohen, 
I  who  defended  Maimonides  against  the  edict  of  ex- 
communication (1280). 

The  example  of  the  yeshihot  of  Babylon  was  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  Levant.  It  is  curious  that 
even  the  Karaites  carried  along  with  them  the  title  of 
"rosh  yeshibah,"  bestowing  it  in  the  tenth  century 
on  Jacob  ha-Tamani  (  =  "  of  Taman,"  on  the  Bosporus) 
(d.  058:  see  Pinsker.  "Likku(e  Kadmoniyot,"  Ap- 
pendix,  p.  80;  the  date  is  disputed  by  Deinard  in 
"  Ha-Shahar,"  viii.  452).  Until  the  ninth  century  the 
Jews  in  European  countries  and  elsewhere  depended 
entirely  upon  the  decisions  of  the  authorities  in  the 
yeshihot  of  Babylon,  which  they  supported  liber- 
ally. It  was  largely  due  to  the  encouragement  of 
Charlemagne  that  the  learned  men  of  Babylon  emi- 
grated and  later  established  yeshihot  in  France  and 
Germany.  During  the  tenth  century  three  new  ye- 
shihot were  founded:  thelirstby  Shemariah  b.  Elba- 
nan  at  Mi/r  (Cairo).  Egypt;  the  secoud  by  Ijn 
ablel  at  Kairwan  in  North  Africa;  and  the  third 
by  Mitscs  b.  Enoch  (d.  U65)  at  Cordova  (Abraham 
ibn  Daud.  "Scfcr  hn-Kubbalah  "). 

The  yeshibah  of  Narbonnc  was  perhaps  the  most  fa 
mousof  its  time,  drawing  eager  students  fiomall  parts 
of  France  nnd  Germany.  Benjamin 
In  the  traveler  says;  "R.  Abraham  [ibn 
France.  Daud]  is  rosh  yeshibah  at  Narbonne, 
whence  the  study  of  the  Law  spreads 
over  all  countries.  At  Lunel  the  foreigu  students 
who  attend  the  yeshibah  are  supplied  with  food  and 
raiment  at  the  public  expense.  At  Bcaucaire  there 
is  a  grand  yeshibah  under  the  presidency  of  Abra- 
ham ibn  Daud,  an  eminent  scholar  of  the  Scriptures 
and  Talmud,  who  attracts  students  from  distant 
countries,  nnd  who  provides  for  them  from  his  pri- 
vate means,  which  are  quite  considerable.  At  Mar 
seilles.  in  the  upper  city  near  the  fortress,  is  a  great 
yeshibah  which  boasts  of  very  learned  scholars, 
headed  by  R.  Simon  Anatolic,  Abba  Mari  b.  Isaac 
[author  of  the  "lt(ur  "].  and  others.  The  scholars 
and  descendants,  of  Rashi  bold  yeshihot  at 
Troyes  and  Rainerupt.  Paris  contains  many 
learned  men  whose  equals  are  not  to  lie  found 
anywhere  upon  earth"  ("  Massa'ot,"  pp.  4,  6.  112). 
The  yeshibah  of  Pnris  was  closed  by  order  of  King 
Philip  Augustus  (1181V  but  the  yeshlltah  at  Cham 
pagne,  where  the  tosatlsts  pursued  their  work,  still 
flourished,  as  did  also  that  at  Dampicrrc,  where  a 
grandson  of  Rashi  conducted  a  yeshibah  of  consid- 
erable authority.  R.  Isaac,  a  nephew  of  B.  Tain, 
guided  a  yeshibah  of  sixty  pupils,  each  one  study- 
ing for  himself  a  different  treatise  of  the  Talmud, 
and  all  together  taking  tip  one  treatise  at  a  time  in 
rotation  under  the  rosh  yeshibah  ("Zedah  la-Dcrck," 
Introduction,  ed.  Ferrnra.  1554.  p.  4a).  A  yeshibah 
was  reopened  at  Paris  for  a  short  time  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  R.  Jehiel,  who  emigrated  to  the 
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Holy  Land.  Mnttithiah  ti.  Joseph  nf  Provence  rces- 
tahlished  a  yeshibah  at  Par:-  in  thr  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  Jacob  of  Orleans  (d.  a  pupil  of  R. 
Tarn,  crossed  the  Channel  and  opened  a  yeshibah  in 

London. 

The  first  yeshibah  in  Spain  was  established  at  Cor- 
dova, ami  attracted  the  scholars  of  the  Levant. 
Later  were  founded  the  yeshibah  of  Granada  and 
that  of  Lurena.  the  latter  being  suc- 
In  Spain,  cessively  conducted  by  Isaac  Alfasi 
Germany.  (1000)  and  his  pupil"  Ihn  Migash. 
Italy,  and  These  examples  were  followed  by  Je- 
Holland.  hiel  ben  Asher  at  Toledo,  where  he 
changed  the  whole  tone  of  Spanish 
Judaism;  by  Solomon  ben  Adret  at  liarcelona  in 
1305;  and  by  II.  Nissim  at  the  same  city  in  1372. 
It.  Oershom  (960-1028)  emigrated  from  France  to 
Mayence.  where  he  founded  a  yeshibah  and  gath- 
ered many  students  from  Germany  and  Italy.  This 
yeshibah  flourished  for  more  than  eighty  yenrs  and 
became  a  center  of  Talmudic  activity.  Joseph 
Colon  (1420-80),  the  author  of  a  collection  of  re- 
sponse, had  a  yeshibah  at  Pavia.  Itnly :  and  J uriah 
Minz  of  Mayence  founded  a  yeshibah  at  Padua 
(1504-26).  Joseph  Ottolenghi  opened  a  yeshibah  in 
Cremona,  northern  Italy,  prior  to  the  public  burning 
of  the  Talmud  in  MM.  The  yeshilwh  'F.f  I.Iayyim 
in  Amsterdam  flourished  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  its  publications  of  respnnsa  under  the 
title  "Peri 'Ez  Hayyirn "  extended  from  1738  to 
175)2.  In  the  same  century  there  were  celebrated 
yeshibot  at  Altona-Hamburg.  Frankfort-on-thc- 
Slnin.  FQrth,  and  Met/..  At  Nikolsburg  Morde- 
cni  Be  net  had  a  yeshilwth  with  from  300  to  400 
students. 

Jacob  Pollak  (1460-1541).  the  founder  of  "hillu- 
kim"  (the  sophistic  method  of  Talmudic  discus- 
sions), was  the  first  to  transfer  the  rabbinical  science 
from  Germany  to  Poland :  he  opened  a  yeshibah  at 
Cracow,  which  later  was  presided  over  by  Moses  Is- 
serlesand  became  the  most  celebrated  school  through- 
out the  whole  European  Jewry.  All  who  sought 
sound  learning  betook  themselves 
In  Poland,  thither;  and  the  fact  that  a  man  had 
been  educated  in  the  yeshibah  of  Po- 
land was  of  itself  a  high  recommendation  if  he 
sought  to  obtain  a  position  as  rabbi.  Other  Oermnn 
scholars  settled  in  Lithuania.  Ruthenia.  and  Volhynia 
and  founded  new  centers  of  rabbinic  study, 

The  three  documents  mentioned  below  describe 
the  yeshibah  at  various  times  and  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  illustrate  the  life,  method*,  regulations, 
ami  course  of  studies  in  the  old  yeshibah.  A  docu- 
ment called  "  Hukke  ha-Torah  "  (  =  "  the  laws  of  the 
Torah."  i.e.,  rules  or  bylaws  regulating  the  teaching 
of  the  Torah),  and  appended  to  the  "Semak"  of 
Isaac  Corheil  under  date  of  1309,  throws  light  on 
the  attitude  and  conditions  of  the  yeshibah  in  north- 
ern France  in  the  thirteenth  century.  There  wen- 
two  schools,  one  called  "mirirash  ga- 

Curricu-  do!* and  the  other  "nridnali  kut,oo," 
lum,  13th  corresponding    respectively    to  the 

Century.  Christum  cathedral  school  and  parochi- 
al school  at  that  time ;  the  lower  schools 
were  known  also  as  "pctiles  ecoles,"  and  in  some 
paragraphs  the  "  higher  mirimsh  "  is  referred  to  as 


"  yeshibah  ."  The  •'Hukke  ha-Torah"  is  composed 
of  three  diiTerent  collections,  and  may  have  been 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  as  the  occasion  required, 
to  complete  and  perfect  the  regulations.  The  rules 
for  the  higher  and  lower  schools  are  mixed  indis- 
criminately. The  students  of  the  higher  midrash 
were  called  14  pemshim  "  ( —  u  Pharisees  "),  a  title 
still  retained  by  married  students  in  the  yeshibah. 
The  length  of  the  term  was  seven  years,  during 
which  time  the  pupils  dwelt  in  the  midrash.  food 
and  lodging  being  provided  for  them.  The  head 
,  teacher,  called  "rosh  yeshibah,"  also  lodged  there 
during  the  week,  but  returned  to  his  home  on  Fri- 
day night.  Interpreters  were  employed,  one  for 
every  ten  students,  tocxplain  the  lecture  of  the  rosh 
yeshibah  (GOdemann.  "Gesch.  des  Entiehungs- 
wesens,"  etc.,  i.,  note  3;  Jacobs.  "Jews  of  Angevin 
England,"  pp.  343  tt  *ty.). 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  chief  provi- 
sions of  this  important  code  of  education.    The  sep- 
arate sections  sometimes  occur  in  more  than  one  of 
1  the  three  recensions,  here  inriicated  by  the  letters 
I  A,  B,  C.    Jaeolw  ("Jews  of  Angevin  England  ") 
I  Is  of  the  opinion  that  A  was  composed  in  England 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  on  account  of  the  n-fei- 
ences  to  the  capital  and  to  the  long  winter  nights: 

(t.)  Every  fl rut- horn  male  t*  to  foe  set  apart  ("separated  ">  f«l 
(A  1.  B5). 

<IU  At  live  ymrs  of  aw  every  Jewish  boy  Is  to  bp  brought  In 
the  month  Niaan  to  tbe  small  school  of  the  province.  >D<1  Uugbt 
to  read ;  then  put  to  LeviUru*.  then  to  read  tbe  weekly  portion 
111  Hebrew,  then  In  tike  vernacular,  and  then  In  the  Targuio 
(A  7,  S;  B«:  0  I). 

(III.)  At  ten  years  he  studies  tbe  Mlshnah,  beginning  with  tbe 
tractate  Bentkot  of  tbe  Talmud,  and  going  through  tbe  smaller 
tractates  of  the  order  Mo'nd  In  the  next  three  years  IB  B,  ('  it. 

(Iv.)  At  thirteen  years  the  education  of  the  ordinary  boy  Is 
completed;  thai  of  the  separated  continues  In  the  same  scl>o.J 
till  tbe  lad  Is  sixteen,  when  he  decides  for  himself  whether  be 
will  devote  bis  life  to  the  I*w.  and.  If  so.  goes  up  to  the  great 
school  of  Uie  separated  In  Uje  capital  for  another  aeven  years 
(A  2.  3;  C3). 

(v.)  The  small  school  of  the  province  is  to  be  held  In  a  two- 
story  house,  capable  of  holding  1(11  pupil*.  10  teachers,  and  a 
rector  to  supervise.  No  leaching  Is  to  be  done  at  home,  and  the 
•  rector  must  not  reside  at  lite  school  with  bis  family,  but  must 
go  home  every  Sabbath  I B  6,  A  fi.  B  3|. 

(vl.)  The  rector  Rives  two  lectures -one  in  tbe  morning,  one 
In  the  afternoon.  The  teachers  no  over  each  kwon  twice  with 
their  classes  [ibis  probably  refers  to  tbe  great  srhool  or  Urn 
capital).  At  the  end  of  each  week  there  Is  repeUtton  of  tbe 
week's  work :  similarly  tit  the  end  of  the  montb.  and  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  and  of  the  winter  session.  No  teacher  may 
take  more  Uian  ten  pupils,  nor  may  he  have  any  uther  calling 
than  teaching  IB  7;  A  U,  10.  12). 

(vll.)  The  tads  are  encouraged  to  examine  one  another  every 
evening  In  the  day's  lessons.  Dull  scholars  are  to  be  sent  awav. 
so  as  not  to  keep  hack  the  more  forward.  Teaching  is  to  be  t.« 
book,  not  from  memory.  In  winter  the  evening  lessons  are  to 
be  short,  on  account  of  the  light  A  ft,  7.  ».  111. 

(TiM.)  Every  member  of  the  community  pays  twelve  pence 
yearly  as  school-fees.  Instead  of  the  half-shekel  of  old.  The 
I  great  school  is  pi  be  bought,  and  tlten  let  out  to  tbe  separatcl. 
Ttie  separated  |«y  for  their  lodging,  and  a  share  of  the  teachers' 
salaries.  The  rector  gets  30  marks  yearly,  a  toaeber  8  I A  4; 
B  1.  fli. 

Nut  bun  Hannover,  in  "  Yewen  Mc*ulah"(cri.  Ven- 
ice, 1053,  i-ii(l),  relates  the  history  of  the  Chmieluicki 
massacres  and  describes  the  yeshibali  at  tliat  period; 
"  Nearly  all  communities  in  Poland  supported  a  ye- 
shibah. They  maintained  the  studentsand  gave  them 
out  of  the  public  funds  fixed  sums  weekly  for  ordi- 
nary expenses.    The  bahuriin  taught  the  smaller 
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boys.  A  '  -i  immunity  consisting  of  fifty  tin  ale  liat- 
t i tit '  |  =  "  householders'*]  supported  ul>oiit  thirty 
students.  In  addition  to  receiving 
Yeshibah  fixed  stipends  the  students  were  in- 
Culture,  vited  as  guests  t<>  the  tattles  of  the 
17th  Cen-  community,  every  household  liaving 
tury.  invariably  one  or  more  such  quests 
from  the  yeshiltah.  Consequently  the 
number  of  hakamim  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  very  often  there  were  found  twenty  hakamim 
liearing  the  title  of  '  morenu  '  or  "  luiber  '  in  a  com- 
munity of  fifty  householders.  The  rosh  yestiibah 
was  above  all  in  rank.  The  terms  of  study  were  as 
follows:  in  summer  from  the  1st  of  Iyyar  to  the 
lot  Si  of  Ab,  and  in  winter  from  the  1st  of  ijeshwan 
to  the  loth  of  Teliet,  the  intervals  being  devoted  to 
private  studies.  In  the  first  part  of  each  season, 
namely,  from  the  1st  of  lyyar  to  rente-cost,  and  from 
the  1st  of  Ijeshwan  to  Hannkkah.  the  studies  in  the 
yeshiltah  consisted  of  Gemara  with  Rashi  anil  tosa- 
fot,  one  page  daily.  This  was  called  one  halaknh. 
The  rosh  yeshibah  sat  on  a  chair,  and  the  students 
sbxtd  around  him.  The  students  prepared  them- 
selves beforehand  by  carefully  studying  the  halakah 
of  the  day,  and  then  asked  the  rosh  yeshibah  to  ex- 
plain the  difficult  passages.  After  he  had  answered, 
all  kept  silence,  and  he  then  discussed  a  '  hilluk.*  a 
pilpulistic  review  of  the  halakah  in  detail.  This 
lasted  till  noon  or  a  little  later.  The  second  half  of 
the  term  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  Alfasi  and  the 
posckim  [decisions  and  codes],  particularly  the  four 
volumes  of  the  Turim  with  commentaries.  A  few 
weeks  before  the  term  expired  t  he  rosh  yeshibah  per- 
mitted the  best  students  to  deliver  a  discourse,  in 
order  to  familiarize  them  with  the  art  of  delivering 
a  hilluk.  The  Talmud  was  studied  in  the  order  of 
the  sedarim.  Every  rosh  yeshiliah  had  a  '  sham- 
mash  '  (—  "attendant"],  whose  business  was  to  see 
tliat  the  students  in  every  class  attended  strictly  to 
their  studies.  Every  Thursday  the  students  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  gablmi,  who  ex- 
amined them.  For  failure  in  the  examination  the 
student  was  sometimes  chastised  with  a  rod  by  the 
ahammash  and  sometimes  admonished  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  other  students.  In  the  last  days  of  the 
term  the  pupils  reviewed  what  they  had  learned 
during  the  term.  When  the  session  ended  the 
students  traveled  with  the  rosh  yeshibah  to  the 
fairs  on  market-days  ["ycrid '*] :  in  summer  to  the 
fairs  of  Zaslav  and  Yaroslav,  and  in  winter  to  the 
fairs  of  Lemberg  and  Lublin.  The  students  were 
allowed  to  choose  any  yeshibah  in  those  places  dur- 
ing the  fairs.  The  gathering  of  so  many  students 
at  the  fairs,  where  merchants  congregated  to  sell  or 
purchase  goods,  was  the  occasion  of  making  hun- 
dreds of  marriage  engagements;  the  best  students 
were  selected  on  the  recommendation  of  the  rosh 
yeshihnh.  and  the  amount  of  dowry  offered  varied 
according  to  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  Tal- 
mud and  his  skill  in  delivering  a  hilluk.  Both  the 
students  and  the  rosh  yeshibah  were  held  in  high 
esteem  by  rich  aud  poor  alike.  The  rosh  yeshibah 
received  many  presents  in  money  and  goods;  if 
neither  a  Kohen  nor  a  l/cvitc,  he  was  entitled  to  the 
third  portion  fshelishi  " |  in  the  order  of  persons 
called  up  to  read  the  sidra.    In  leaving  the  syna- 


gogue, the  rosh  yeshibah  led  the  students,  who  were 
followed  by  the  people.  On  Sabbaths  and  holy  days 
he  was  visited  by  the  prominent  members  of  the 
community." 

Yeshibot  began  to  flourish  again  in  the  Holy  Laud 
in  the  sixteenth  century— in  Safed  under  Herab  and 
Caro.  and  in  Jerusalem  under  Levi  ibn  I.iabib.  Some 

private  yeshibot  were  supported  by 
In         individual  donors  from  abroad ;  and 
Palestine,   this  became  the  prevailing  fashion. 

Two  brothers  named  Vega  in  Ix-ghorn 
supported  the  yeshibah  of  Jacob  Hugiz  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  A  document  dated  1 758  and 
copied  by  Hazan  in  his  bibliography  "  Ha-Ma'alot 
li-Shclomoh  "  (p.  102b,  Alexandria,  1H98>  gives  a  list 
of  the  yeshibot  in  Jerusalem  at  that  time  and  shows 
that  a  majority  of  them  were  supported  by  private 
Charity.  The  list  is  interesting  as  to  the  details  of 
management  and  the  courses  of  study  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  among  the  Seph&rdim,  and  is  as 
follows: 

Yeshlbal  Jacob  FVrvira :  Subsidized  by  Jacob  Perelra  of  Hot- 
laud;  Income  I.3II  planter*  pel uninini ;  rosh  yeshibah.  flakum 
Me  yubas  b.  Samuel,  autbor  of  "  Pert  hn-Adumah."  aired  -Vi :  30 
baburttn.  3  mrlatnedlm.  Order  of  study:  each  student  sepa- 
rately one  halakah :  In  the  afternoon  same  halakah  by  all  to- 
gether, and  also  one  .-hapter  of  Mtsbnah  with  commentaries. 

Yeshlbal  Neweh  8balom  :  Supported  by  Isaac  dl  Mayo  k  Co. 
of  Constantinople;  Income  Toil  plasters;  rosh  yeshibah.  Raphael 
Moses  Bulab,  author  of  "(Jet  Mekushshar."  etc.:  S>  student*,  2 
inelainedlm.  tinier  of  study :  In  the  forenoon  halakah ;  In 
the  afternoon  ft  folios  of  [Dl  villa's  J  "  rUehll  Ijokmah."  and 
fur  with  *  Bet  Vosef." 

Yeshlbal  Yefa'er  'Anawlm  :  supported  by  Joseph  and  Raphael 
Franco  of  Leghorn;  Income  Win  Rasters;  rosh  yeshibah.  Abra- 
ham lbn  Asher.  etc.  Orderof  study  :  In  the  forenoon  3  chapters 
of  Mlshnah  with  commentaries. 

Yeshlbal  tyesed  le- Abraham  u-Blnyan  Hbelomoh :  Income  1  .WO 
plasters ;  nsih  yeshibah.  It.  Zeniab,  etc.;  II  baburttn.  Order  of 
study :  In  the  forenoon  3  hours  halakah.  In  the  afternoon  3 
hours  Tur. 

Yeshllial  Damesek  Klleater ;  Supported  by  Ellezer  Ashkenszl ; 
Income  tftO  plasters;  rosb  yeshibah,  Judah  Nabon,  etc.;  K  stu- 
dents, order  of  study:  all  together  one  halakah  last! tur  1*4 
hours:  the  rest  of  the  day  each  one  studies  for  himself;  on 
Wednesday  the  pupils  review  what  they  have  studied  during 
the  past  week. 

Yeshlbat  Kencset  Ylsruel:  organized  by  tyayylm  lbn  'A'tar 
and  supported  by  donations  fnim  abroad ;  Income  «I0  plasters ; 
rosh  yeshibah.  Itayyliu  Mundlchl,  elc.:  4  bahurim.  Study:  ha- 
lakah. 

Yeshlbat  Mordecu!  l  ulu k  :  Supported  by  Mordecal  Taluk;  In- 
come «ll plasters;  msli  yexhlbab.  Jonah  Nnhon.elc;  4  bahurim. 

Yeshlbat  Abraham  Mevuhas:  Income  1.0110  plasters;  nsih  ye- 
shibah. MelrSormura,  etc.:  ft  bahurim.  Study :  halakah  T  hour* 
dally. 

Mldrash  ha-llasldim  :  Itosb  yesbllwh.  Shalom  Sherebt,  etc. 

Among  the  mbbis  was  Abraham  ha-Kohcn  Eskir. 
who  never  let  midnight  pass  without  study,  and 
who  studied  all  night  on  Sabbaths  and  holy  days. 
Three  other  yeshibot  were  composed  of  laymen 
("lia'ale  battim  "),  who  studied  the  Bible,  Mishnah, 
aud  Musur  (ethics).  The  Mid  rash  ha-Hasidim  is 
now  i  ailed  "  Bet  El,"  and  is  a  congregation  of  caha- 
lists  who  stud}*  the  Zohar  and  the  works  of  Luria. 
The  other  yeshibot  of  the  Sephardim  are  still  suti- 
sidized  by  Individual  donors  abroad.  The  yeshibot 
of  the  Ashkenazim  were  not  established  before  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  drift  of  the  Reform  movement  in  Germany 
from  the  time  of  Mendelssohn,  when  the  new!  of 
secular  knowledge  became  apparent,  caused  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  yeshibot,  until  they  were 
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partly  replaced  by  the  rabbinical  and  theological 
seminaries.    There  is  now  no  traccof  the  great  yeshi- 

bot  in  France  or  elsewhere  En  western 
Decline  of  Europe.     When   civil   rights  were 
the        granted  to  the  Jews  by  France  in  1831 
Yeshibah.  there  remained  only  the  yeshibah  in 

Metz,  officially  named  "College  Rah- 
binhiue."  which,  like  all  other  religious  institutions, 
was  supported  out  of  the  public  budget.  The  ye- 
shibah still  existed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  but 
had  lost  many  of  its  former  characteristics. 

The  IU-.  mi  movement  on  one  side  and  the  en- 
snaring Hasidic  tendencies  on  the  other  caused  the 
pupils  of  the  Wilna  Gaon  to  deliberate  bow  they 
might  preserve  the  true  Jewish  learning  and  perpet- 
uate the  method  and  style  of  study  inaugurated  by 
the  Gaon,  who  was  rather  opposed  to  pilpul  and  the 
hillukim  as  practised  in  the  yeshibot  of  Poland. 
With  this  aim.  R.  Hayyim.  the  chief  disciple  of  the 
Gaon,  organized  in  184)8  the  celebrated  yeshibah  of 

Volozhin,  a  small  town  in  the  govern- 
Volozhin    ment  of  Wilna.  and  his  own  birth- 
Yeshibah.  place.    His  chief  object  was  to  make 

the  students  independent  of  private 
charity;  and.  being  a  merchant  and  possessing  con- 
siderable wealth,  he  provided  at  first  for  the  comfort 
of  the  students  out  of  his  own  means,  maintaining 
some  at  his  table  and  paying  for  the  board  and 
lodging  of  others.  He  started  with  ten  students, 
and  when  the  number  became  too  large  for  his 
means,  he  issued  appeals  for  assistance  to  the  neigh- 
boring communities,  which  were  promptly  re- 
sponded to.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1828  the 
number  of  studeuts  was  about  100.  The  yeshibah 
was  continued  under  the  leadership  of  his  son  H. 
Isaac  and  his  son-in-law  It.  Hillel;  and  in  1854 
Naphtali  ?chi  Berlin,  a  son-in-law  of  R.  Isaac,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  position  of  roshycshilwh  of  Volozhin. 
The  Maskilim  advocated  the  introduction  into  the 
yeshibah  of  secular  sciences  and  modern  methods  of 
pedagogy;  and  the  attention  of  the  government 
having  been  drawn  to  the  matter,  it  decided  to  close 
the  yeshibah  in  1*79.  Two  years  later  Berlin  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  government  to  revoke  the 
edict,  and  reopened  the  yeshibah.  which  he  con- 
ducted with  renewed  energy  till  1891 ;  it  was  then 
closed  again  by  the  government,  which  accused 
tome  of  the  students  of  having  joined  the  revolu- 
tionary movement.  After  Berlin's  death  in  1893 
the  yeshibah  was  reopened  under  the  management 
of  Joseph  Baer  Soloveichik.  At  present  (BMW) 
there  are  about  200  students,  and  the  rush  yeshibah 
is  Raphael  Schapiro. 

I'ndcr  the  leadership  of  Berlin  the  Volozhin  ye- 
shibah attained  its  highest  efficiency,  having  nearly 
400  students,  among  whom  were  about  00  periishim. 
The  cost  of  its  maintenance  was  about  40,000  rubles 
annually,  which  sum  was  collected  by  mcshullahim 
in  Hussiaand  America.  Poor  and  rich  students  alike 
flocked  to  this  yeshibah  from  all  parts  of  Europcaod 
even  from  America.  The  rich  students  simply  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  Mishnah:  "  Wander  forth  to 
a  home  of  the  Torah  "  ( Ab.  iv.  1M).  Those  students 
who  received  a  regular  allowance  from  home  and 
paid  their  own  expenses  were  known  as  "  kf'istnikers" 
(:sK MBy  boarders"),  w  hile  the  poor  students  who  | 


depended  on  the  weekly  allowance  of  the  halnkkah 
from  the  yeshibah  fund  were  called  "  wocheniikers" 
( =  "  weeklies  ").  The  amount  ranged  from  60  to  75 
copecks  per  week  for  the  bahurim,  nnd  from  3  to 
3  rubles  per  week  for  the  pcrushim,  who  sent  about 
two-thirds  of  the  allowance  home  to  support  their 
families.  A  special  fund  created  by  Rrndsky  draws 
an  income  which  provides  20  pcrushim  with  4 
rubles  each  per  week.  Books  were  furnished  free  by 
the  yeshibah.  The  small  stipend  was  not  sufficient 
to  provide  food,  lodging,  and  clothing  for  the  indi- 
gent students,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  obliged 
to  lodge  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  yeshibah  or  its  an- 
nex, sleeping  on  the  floor,  on  the  seats,  or  on  the 
tables  in  both  summer  and  winter,  and  having  as 
bedding  sacks  of  straw  seldom  furnished  with  linen. 
They  endured  great  privation,  as  described  in  the 
injunction:  "Eat  a  morsel  of  bread  with  salt, 
drink  water  by  measure,  sleep  upon  the  ground,  and 
live  a  life  of  tribulation  whilst  thou  toilest  in  the 
Torah  "  (Ab.  vi.  4).  Some  students  were  invited  to 
lxtard  free  one  day  in  the  week  in  the  houses  of  the 
charitably  disponed.  In  fact,  the  charitable  spirit 
of  the  town  was  remarkable;  the  poorest  washer- 
woman deemed  it  her  duty  to  give  board  to  one  or 
two  students  systematically  during  one  or  two  days 
a  week,  and  there  was  hardly  a  Jewish  family  in 
the  town  that  did  not  shelter  in  its  house  one  oi 
more  students  every  night,  these  lodgers  taking 
regular  turns  one  night  a  week.  The  days  for  free 
lodging  were  called  in  the  yeshibah  vernacular 
"eating  days." 

The  students  in  the  yeshibah  were  grouped  ac- 
cording to  the  cities  whence  they  came.  Thus  one 
would  lie  known  as  "Itzel  der  Kovner"  (Isaac 
of  Kovno)  and  another  as"Get/,ll  der  Warsawer." 
Some  received  the  title  **  'illtii "  (=  "the  excel 
lent")  or  "mat mid"  (=  -diligent  student"). such  a 
one  being  known,  for  example,  as  "Der  Kovner 
'Illui''or  "Der  Lom/.cr  Matmid,"  as- 
Organiza-  suming  that  only  one  from  a  town 
tion.  was  so  designated.  The  title  was 
given  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
students.  They  studied  singly  or  in  pairs,  there  be- 
ing no  classes  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term;  the 
single  pupils  or  pairs  studied  according  to  their 
grade  of  learning,  asking  explanations  of  difficult 
passages  from  those  of  a  higher  grade  or  from  the 
rosh  yeebibah.  Nearly  all  studied  the  Talmud  and 
poskim.  and  more  especially  the  laws  relating  to 
civil  and  religious  matters  in  common  practise. 
The  Haggadah  of  the  Talmud  was  excluded  from 
their  studies.  The  only  occasion  on  which  the  stu- 
dents were  together  was  when  the  rosh  yeshilwih 
delivered  his  lecture,  called  "shi'ur."  for  a  certain 
"sugya"  (lesson)  on  a  halakic  sub  ject,  which  lasted 
about  two  hours;  after  this  the  students  discussed 
the  subject  among  themselves  and  with  the  rosli 
yeshibah.  This  generally  took  place  in  the  nftcr 
noon  session,  but  sometimes  the  assistant  rosh  yeshi- 
bah delivered  a  similar  lecture  in  the  forenoon.  The 
rest  of  the  session  was  spent  In  studying  the  subject 
of  i he  shi'ur  beforehand,  or  in  private  study. 

Sometimes  the  rosh  yeshibah  would  call  in  to  see 
if  the  students  attended  to  their  studies.  Besides 
there  were  "mashgihim  "  (supervisors),  whose  duty 
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whs  to  watch  the  class-rooms  us  monitors  and  keep 
tin*  students  from  idling.  Tlu-y  served  also  in  the 
capacity  of  censors  or  inquisitors,  cs|M-cially  to  see 
that  no  student  smuggled  into  the  yeshibah  Nco- 
Hebrew  books  or  modern  literature,  such  as  novels 
or  works  that  developed  "  liberal "  views  on  relig- 
ion. Such  books  were  characterized  by  the  "mash- 
giah  "  as  Htcrefah  "  and  "pnsul,"  i.e..  not  fit  to  Ik? 
read.  When  a  student  was  detected  reading  such  a 
book  he  was  reprimanded,  lined,  or  sus|»ended  by 
the  rush  yeshibah.  The  Volozhin  mashgihitn.  how- 
ever, did  not  go  beyond  the  enclosure  of  the  school, 
and  the  student  was  not  interfered  with  outside  of 
the  yeshibah  when  n  ailing  "sefarim  hizonim  ■ 
(books  outside  of  the  Jewish  sphere).  These-  su- 
pervisors even  encouraged  the  students  to  acquire 
secular  knowledge  in  private,  but  those  in  other 
yeshibot  were  more  strict  in  this  respect. 

The  official  hours  of  study  extended  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  time  being  allowed  for  prayers  and  meals; 
but  the  enthusiasm  of  some  students  knew  no 
bounds,  and  they  often  studied  till  midnight.  The 
jresblbali  was  open  all  night,  and  the  cost  of  candles 
was  a  large  item  in  its  ex|>enditure.  I'sually.  how  - 
ever, the  night  sessions  were  suspended  between  the 
15th  of  Iyyar  and  the  15th  of  Ah  (three  summer 
months)  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  R.  Judah 
he  Hasid  (-Scfer  Hasidim."  §  565,  old  ed.).  Vaca- 
tion time  was  in  the  holiday  months  of  Nisan  and 
Tishrl,  when  the  perushim  went  home  to  their  fam- 
ilies and  the  bahurim  to  their  parents  to  enjoy  the 
holidays.  Those  who  remained  in  Volozhin  visited 
the  house  of  the  rosh  yeshibah  and  entertained  them- 
selves by  singing  "zemirot"  and  drinking  "lehay- 
yim."  i.e.,  toasting  long  life  to  the  rosh  yeshibah. 
"At  the  conclusion  of  every  'zemer'  [song]  a  stu- 
dent knocks  with  his  list  on  the  table  and  cries, 
'  Hurrah  for  the  rabbi! '  and  all  answer,  '  Hurrah, 
hurrah,  hurrah!'"  ("  Ha-Shabar."  vlii.  166.  note). 
Another  enjoyable  occasion  was  at  the  completion 
of  a  -  masseket "  or  "seder  "  (Siyyim),  when  all  stu- 
dents and  invited  guests  participated  in  an  elaborate 
meal. 

In  almost  every  Russian  town  with  a  large  Jew- 
ish population  there  are  yeshibot  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  local  rabbis,  but  account  is 
taken  here  only  <>r  those  which  established  a  wide 
reputation  aud  attracted  students  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns  and  foreign  countries. 
Other  The  yeshibah  of  Minsk,  presided  over 
Yeshibot  first  by  Aryeh  Locb.  author  of  "Sha'a 
in  Russia,  gat  Aryeh"  (d.  1785).  and  later  by 
Joshua  Eisik  Harif,  preceded  the  yc- 
shibnh  of  Volozhin.  In  1N:»1  a  yeshibah  was  founded 
at  Wilna  by  a  band  of  forty  young  scholars,  and 
was  known  as  the  "  Fcrziglach  "(=" party  of 
forty'").  The  rosh  yeshibah  was  David  Cohen,  the 
"Kosover."  In  the  same  year  u  yeshitmh  named 
after  R.  Maila  was  organized  there  under  the  presi- 
dency of  R.  Mordeeai  and  R.  Eliezer  Teitz.  The 
Maila  yeshibah  still  (IMS)  exists;  und  its  cost  of 
maintenance  is  about  5.0<M>  rubles  annually  ("  Oznr 
ha-Sifrut."  iv.  582;  "Ha  Asif."  1885,  p.  14!»).  Two 
other  yeshibot,  one  founded  by  Mordeeai  Melzer 
(Klntzki)  and  the  other  by  Israel  Salantcr,  were 
opposed  to  each  other  in  the  mode  of  learning,  the 


former  adopting  the  style  of  pilpul  and  the  latter 
that  of  pcsliat  (logical  reasoning). 

Other  noted  yeshibot  are  at  Slonim,  Mir.  aud 
Eisheshok.  The  yeshibah  of  Slobotka  was  organ- 
ized by  Israel  Salantcr.  The  yeshibah  at  Kovno 
was  opened  in  1872  by  Isaac  Blazer  (now  in  Jerusa- 
lem) under  the  auspices  of  Isaac  Elhanan  Spector, 
iM'ing  attended  mainly  by  perushim.  In  1877  a 
banker  of  Berlin  named  Lachman  donated  75,000 
rubles  in  property  for  the  maintenance  of  this  ye- 
shibah (see  "Ha  Mcliz,"  1888.  Nos.  177.  186).  The 
yeshibah  at  Vitebsk  conducted  by  Zalmnn  Landau, 
later  rabbi  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  noted  for  the 
method  by  which  its  students  learned  in  company 
every  halakah  in  Talmud  according  to  the  decision 
in  the  codes  (- Kna^fTl  tO^K  KTOpDD)-  AtChelm 
(government  of  Kovno)  Siml.iah  SUsael  conducted  a 
yeshibah  with  a  somewhat  more  modern  method 
(alK)tit  1880).  In  1882  Isaac  Jacob  Hcines  proposed 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  government  by  establish- 
ing a  yeshibah  with  a  ten  year  course,  during  which 
the  student  was  to  acquire  the  rabbinical  knowledge 
necessary  for  ordination  as  a  rabbi,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  the  secular  education  required  of  a  gov- 
ernment rabbi.  The  plan  met  with  opposition, 
however,  and  after  an  experiment  of  four  years  the 
yethlbmll  was  closed  by  the  authorities.  Reines 
opened  at  Lida  in  1885  a  regular  yeshibah  on  the 
lines  of  that  at  Kovno. 

The  Hasidim,  who  were  always  opposed  to  the 
yeshibah  for  spending  time  on  dry  legalism  instead 
of  in  "devotion,"  recently  showed  a  conciliatory 
spirit  and  change  of  opinion  by  recognizing  the 
worth  of  the  yeshibah:  and  under  the  leadership  of 
their  "rebbe"  aud  "zaddik."  Menahem  Mendel  of 
Lubavftz,  they  have  organized  the  society  Tomeke 
Temimim,  which  supports  no  leas  than  four  yeshibot. 
They  are  located  at  Lubavitz.  Zembin,  Dokshitz 
(government  of  Minsk),  and  Horoditch  (government 
of  Vitebsk),  and  are  attended  by  a  total  of  200  stu- 
dents, with  an  expenditure  of  nearly  40,000  rubles 
per  annum. 

Hungary  is  noted  for  its  yeshibot,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  which  is  that  of  Presbnrg  established  by 
Moses  Sofer,  author  of  "  Hatarn  Sofcr."    Others  are 
at   Eisenstadt  (Kis  Marlon),  Nyitra, 
In         Papa.    Mattersdorf  (Nagy-Marton), 
Hungary.  Szik-Udvnrhcly,  Grosswardein  (Nagy- 
Varad).  Szatnmr,  Huszlh.  and  twenty 
other  places.    These,  however,  have  not  established 
so  high  a  reputation  as  have  the  Russian  yeshibot. 
RuIm-u  Brainin  compares  the  type  of  the  Russian 
yeshibah  bahur  with  that  of  Hungary,  and  gives  his 
opinion  that  "the  former  is  more  improved  inter- 
nally |  in  mind]  and  the  latter  externally  [in  dress]  " 
("Ha  Zofeh."  i.,  No.  219). 

Among  the  modern  yeshibot  in  Jerusalem  is  the 
'Ez  Hayyim,  organized  in  1851,  with  Eliezer  Dan, 
son-in-law  of  Joseph  Schwahz,  as  rosh  yeshibah. 
This  yeshibah  has  about  UK)  students  and  is  con- 
nected with  a  Talmud  Torah.  It  is  patronized  by 
Rabbi  Samuel  Salant  (see  Luncz,"  Luuh."  5604.  pp. 
121-107).  The  yeshihnhut  Meah  She'arim,  a  suburb 
of  Jerusalem,  has  about  100  students.  The  rosh 
veshibah  is  Rabbi  S.  H-  Hnrwitz,  known  as  the 
"  Dnbrowner."    Ycshibat  Ohel  Mosheh  has  about  85 
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student*,  and  Jacob  Urnstein  is  its  rush  yeshibah. 
It  was  founded  by  H.  Diskin.  The  principal  jeshi- 
buli  is  the  Tnnit  ilayyim.  with  about  150  students, 
hiuI  Isaac  Winegrod  as  rosh  yeshibah.  The  Scphar- 
dim  maintain  tlx;  Tif'crct  Ycrusbalayim  and  other 
private  yeshibot. 

The  yeshibah  system  was  transplanted  in  Amer- 
ica by  the  Hussiun  immigrants.  The  first  yeshibah, 
E?  Ilayyim  (Talmudical  academy), 
In         was  organized  in  18N6  in  New  York, 

America,  and  owns  its  school  property  at  85 
Henry  street.  Its  general  expense  is 
$5,<XM  per  annum,  and  the  average  attendance  about 
17.">  students,  with  8  melammedim  teaching  as  many 
classes:  namely,  2  for  Humesh  (I'enUiteuch)  and  4 
for  Talmud,  consisting  of  the  three  Babot(H.  B. 
M..  H.  B.)  with  Rashi.  The  hours  of  study  are  from 
0  a.m.  to  12  M.  and  from  1  to  4  P.M.  for  Hebrew, 
and  from  4  to  6  r.M.  for  English  secular  subjects. 
Hat  unlay  is  review  day  for  the  Hebrew  studies  of 
tbo  week.  The  course  of  study  requires  from  three 
to  four  years. 

Yeshibat  Rabbenu  Jacob  Joseph,  located  at  197 
Henry  street,  New  York,  was  organized  in  1902. 
The  president  and  general  superintendent  is  Samuel 
Isaac  Anilron,  and  the  principal  It.  McTr  Hecht. 
Then-  are  about  25G  students,  with  8  teachers  and  as 
many  classes,  including  9  in  English  and  3  in  Tal- 
mud* Hebrew  studies  last  from  8.80  a.m.  to  12  M. 
and -from  1  to  8.80  p.m.  ;  English  studies  from  4  to 
7P.M.1  The  course  occupies  three  years.  The  Eng- 
lish students  are  prepared  for  entrance  examinations 
for  public  grammar  school  and  college. 

The  most  important  yeshibah  in  New  York  is 
Yeshibat  Kabbi  Isaac  Elhanan  (Theological  Sem- 
inary Association),  organized  In  1887  and  located  at 
156  Henry  street.  It  has  alnuit  eighty  students, 
ranging  in  age  from  thirteen  to  twenty-three.  Dr. 
Philip  [  1  ill'  i  Klein  is  president,  and  Nahum  Dan 
Barium  is  mashgiah,  with  Moses  Lob  Schaplro  as 
rush  yeshibah  atidSolabaud  Hirschbergas  his  assist- 
ants. Each  student  receives  a  stipend  of  83  per 
week  and  clothing;  expenditure  about  815,000  per 
annum.  The  Talmud  anil  posekim  are  the  only  sub- 
jects taught  there,  chief  attention  being  given  the 
treatises  of  the  three  Bahot,  Gi(t,in,  Kelubot.  and 
Kiddushin.  Of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  only  Yoreh 
Deah.  Iloshcn  Mishpat.  and  Ebcn  ha-fezer  are 
Itudied.  After  a  course  of  three  or  four  years  the 
graduates  receive  semikah.  One  of  the  graduates, 
Naphtali  Rosenberg,  was  elected  rabbi  of  Syracuse, 
X.  V.  This  yeshibah  is  planned  on  the  model  of 
that  of  Volozhin.  Otherycshibot  of  less  importance 
are  in  Boston,  Philadelphia.  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago. 

The  advocates  of  the  yeshibah  system  contend 
that  It  is  still  necessary  to  produce  a  true  rabbinical 
training,  Thus  Isaac  Hindi  Weiss  says  that  it  re- 
quires at  least  ten  years  of  diligent  study,  and 
scrupulous  ami  strict,  examination,  Is-fore  the  hat- 
tarat  hora'uh  is  issued  to  a  candidate.  Weiss  ad- 
mits, however,  the  need  for  a  modern  rabbi  to  be 
familiar  with  modern  knowledge  and  literature 
("Zikronotai.*'  pp.  7383).  Isaac  Itabbtnowitz.  the 
Hebrew  poet,  remarks  that  experiments  with  the 
Rabbinerschule  In  Wilna  and  Jftomir  have  proved 
the  impossibility  of  producing  in  the  modern  schools 


of  learning  acc  eptable  rabbis  for  the  old-fashioned 
Russian  congregations  rHa-Kcretn."  p.  33,  War- 
saw. 1887).    See  Tai.mi  i»  Tokaii. 
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''AH  (JESHTTAH) 
HA- LEVI  :  African  Bcholar  and.  perhaps,  litur- 
gical poet;  of  unknown  date.  He  collected  the 
poems  of  Jt'DAii  ha-Lkvi  into  a  diwan,  provi- 
ding the  volume  with  an  Arabic  introduction  ami 
heading  most  of  the  poems  with  superscriptions  iu 
which  both  the  contents  and  the  occasion  of  each 
poem  are  indicated.  In  the  introduction,  which 
was  translated  into  German  by  Geigcr("  Nachgclas- 
scne  Schriften,"  iii.  154).  Yeahu'ah  says  that  he 
utilized  three  collections  of  his  predecessors,  Hiyya 
al  Ma'arabi,  David  b.  Maimou,  and  Abu  Sa'id  ibu 
Alkash ;  but  he  added  many  more  poems,  for  which 
he  does  not  guarantee  J udah's  authorship.  Sachs 
("Religiose  Pocsic."  p.  290,  note  2)  identifies  the 
subject  of  this  article  with  the  author  of  the  two 
poems  found  in  the  Tripolitan  Mabzor,  one  a  "  piz- 
nion  "  iK'ginning  "  Ye'erab  sihi  lifne  k.idosh  "  and 
signed  "Yeshu'ah."  and  the  other  a  "mustajab" 
beginning  "Em  line  lebab  habinu "  and  signed 
"Yeshu'ah  H«.'/-ui  "  Both  are  to  be  recited  on 
Yom  Kippnr  night. 


BlBUOORAPHr:  Ku.mn,  Krnrntt  rUnwL  p.  671 ; 
'Ammiule  ha-'AUxtoK  p.  MS:  Zunx.  IMtraturwch.  pp. 
S67  ijH8. 

k.  c.  M.  Ski.. 

YESHU'AH  (JESHTTAH)  BEN  JOSEPH 
HA-LEVI :  Algerian  Talmudist  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  born  at  Tlemccn.  In  1487,  owing  to  the  massa- 
cres of  the  Jews  of  Tlemccn  committed  by  the 
Spaniards  at  that  time,  Yeshu'ah,  still  a  young  man. 
fled  from  his  native  town,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
turning thither  when  the  troubles  should  l>e  over. 
He  arrived  at  Toledo  aliout  1409,  and  there  received 
the  hospitality  of  Don  Vidal  ibn  Labi,  the  head  of  a 
flourishing  school  in  that  city.  Perceiving  that  the 
young  Algerian  possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  Talmud.  Don  Vidal  requested  htm  to  write  a 
methodology  of  the  Talmud,  which  he  would  estab 
lish  as  the  standard  manual  for  the  yeshihot. 
Yeshu'ah  accordingly  wrote  the"Halikot  Olam  " 
(Lisbon  or  Spain,  r.  1-190),  a  methodology  of  the 
Talmud  in  five  "gates"  ("she'arim  ")  or  parts,  each 
divided  into  chapters.  The  first  gate  treats  of  the 
order  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  manner  of  its  compo- 
sition; the  second,  of  the  method  of  the  Gemara ; 
the  third,  of  the  method  of  the  Mishnah;  the  fourth, 
of  the  hcrmencutic  rules ;  ami  the  fifth,  of  the  method 
of  the  halakic  decisions  In  his  preface  Yeshu'ah 
praises  his  principal  teacher.  Jacob  ha-Kohcn  Ash- 
keiiazi,  and  his  benefactor.  Don  Vidal.  whom  he 
also  eulogizes  in  a  metrical  poem  at  the  end  of  the 
preface.  This  work  was  republished  several  times; 
and  in  1834  an  edition  was  issued  in  Leyden  with  a 
Latin  translation  made  by  L'Empcreur.  loiter, 
Henry  Jacob  Bashuysen  recdited  tt  with  L'Em- 
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pereur's  Latin  translation  ami  with  notes  of  his 
own  (Ilaniiu,  1714).  Finally,  an  adaptation  from  it 
was  made  l>y  J.  J.  Struve  under  the  title  "  Logica 
Hebraicaj  Rudiments "  (.Una.  1097). 

BiMLUMiRApiiv:  Fu<-nn.  Ktnrwt  Yi-rorl,  p.  ICS:  Fumt.  TW4. 
Ju.t.  II.  .W  «15;  SUina.hn.IJer.  tut.  U<*tt.  col..  UHtt  I.KI. 
K.  C.  M.  Ski.. 

YEVREISKAYA  BIBLIOTEKA.    See  Hi  s 

HA,  PEttlODICAIA 

YEZER  HA-RA1  :  Evil  inclination  or  impulse, 
popularly  identilied  with  the  lusts  of  the  tlesh. 
The  idea  in  derived  from  Oen.  viii.  21:  "the  imag- 
ination of  the  heart  of  man  in  evil  from  bis  youth." 
Yet  from  the  use  of  thetwo  "yods  "  in  Oen.  ii.  7.  the 
Habbis  deduced  that  there  are  in  limn  two  Yczarim  : 
the  good  (Yezer  Tob  and  the  evil  (Her.  61a). 
Cain  defended  himself  before  God  for  having  slain 
Abel  by  arguing  that  Ood  had  implanted  in  him  the 
Yezer  ha  Ha' (Tan.,  Bcreshit,  25  [ed.  HuIkt.  p.  10]  i. 
"  It  lies  at  the  door  of  the  heart  like  a  fly"  (Her.  61a; 
comp.  Bkki.zkhi  »).  Yet  ina  way  the  Yezer  ha  Ha", 
like  all  things  which  God  made  (Oen.  i.  31),  is  good. 
Without  it,  for  example,  a  man  would  never  marry, 
beget,  build  a  house,  ortrade  (Oen.  H.  ix.  SI).  Thcie- 
fore,  man  is  enjoined  to  love  Ood  with  both  the 
Yezarim  implied  in  "with  all  thy  heart"  of  the 
Stoma'  (Sifre.  Deut.  32  [ed.  Fr*edmann.  p.  7Ma]l. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Yezer  Tob  comes  with 
reflection,  ami  at  the  age  of  bar  mizwah  or  con  Ur- 
ination, because  it  is  said  to  l»e  thirteen  years  younger 
than  the  Yezer  ha-Ha',  which  is  an  inborn  impulse 
(Ecel.  H.  ix.  14).  The  Yezer  Tob  delivers  the  cita 
del  of  the  body  from  the  Yezer  ha  Ha"  by  means  of 
temperance  and  good  works  ( Ned.  82b).  The  "  little 
city  "  of  Eecl.  Ix.  14, 15  is  interpreted  by  the  Targum 
and  Ecel.  H.  (<id  /«r.)  as  the  kingdom  of  the  heart, 
and  the  "great  king"  who  comes  against  it  as  the 
Yezer  ha-Ra". 

According  to  the  Habbis,  the  Yezer  ha  Ha"  has 
seven  different  epithets  in  the  Bible:  evil  ((Jen.  viii. 
21):  uncircumcised  (Deut.  x.  16t;  unclean  (Ps.  Ii. 
12);  the  enemy  (Prow  xxv.  21):  stumbling  block 
(Isa.  lvii.  14);  stone  (Kzek.  xxxvi.  26);  and  hidden 
(Joel  il.  20). 

The  greater  the  man  the  greater  his  Yezer  ha  Ha" : 
and  it  is  among  the  four  things  which  God  regretted 
to  have  created  (Suk.  52a,  b).  It  is  identified  with 
Satan  and  with  the  angel  of  death  (H.  H.  16a; 
rump.  Maimonides.  "  Moreh,"  ii.  12,  iii.  22).  Against 
the  Ye^er  ha-Ha'  the  Torah  is  the  great  antidote 
(Suk.  52b:  Kid.  30b;  Ab.  Ii.  N.  16).  The  Yezer 
ha-Ha"  grows  with  a  man,  as  is  deduced  from  the 
parable  in  II  Sam.  xii.  4.  At  first  it  is  a  mere  trav 
cler;  then  it  become* a  guest :  and  at  last  it  is  the  man 
himself  (Suk.  52b).  Yet  the  heart  of  man  contains 
liolh  the  Yezer  ha-Ha"  and  the  Yezer  Tob,  as  is  de- 
duced by  Midrash  Tehillitn  from  Ps.  fx. 

"Yezer  ha-Ha'"  does  not  refer  exclusively  to  the 
body  ;  this  can  be  Inferred  from  its  close  association 
with  the  Yezer  Tob.    It  undoubtedly  leads  to  sen- 
sual sins  with  great  power;  hence 

Charac-     both  Akiba  and  McYr  were  saved  from 

teristics.    its  influence  only  by  heavenly  inter- 
cession (Kill.  81a).    It  was  to  avoid  the 
temptations  of  the  Yezer  ha-lta'  that  women  were 
ordered  to  take  separate  seats  in  the  galleries  of 


synagogues  (Suk.  51b).  Hevenge  and  avarice  are 
also  given  as  the  outcome  of  the  Yezer  ha-Ha'  (Sifre, 
Deut  33  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  74a|);  and  angei  is  an- 
other of  its  manifestations.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  10  (A.  V.  0) 
is  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  Yezer  to  whose  influ- 
ence one  should  not  yield  (Shab.  105b).  submission 
being,  therefore,  compared  to  idolatry  (Yer.  Ned. 
41b).  It  is  w  ith  reference  to  anger  that  lie  is  called 
mighty  who  overcomes  his  Yezer  ha-Ha"  (Ab.  iv.  2). 
Vanity  is  still  another  form  in  which  the  Yezer  Ita- 
lia' display s itself.  When  the  Yezer seesa  conceited 
man  it  says:  "Me  is  mine"  (fun.  H.  xxii.  13).  The 
Yezer  ha-Ha"  belongs  only  to  this  world,  and  does 
not  exist  in  angels  or  other  higher  beings  (I/cv.  H. 
xx v|.),  It  is  for  this  reason  that  then*  is  no  eating 
or  drinking,  procreation  or  barter,  envy  or  hatred, 
in  the  world  to  come  (Her.  17a;  comp.  Mark  xii.  25, 
and  synoptic  parallels). 

In  a  discussion  between  Habbi  and  the  emperor 
Antoninus  the  latter  contends  that  the  Yezer  ha-Ha" 
comes  to  man  at  birth,  mid  not  before,  and  Kabbi 
agrees  (Sanh.  91b).  All  the  sportive  deviltry  of 
young  children  is  attributed  to  the  Yezer  ha  Ha' 
(Bed.  H.  iv.  13).  The  Yezer  ha  Ha'  wns  not  due  to 
man,  but  to  God  ns  the  Creator  of  all:  but  man  is 
responsible  for  yielding  to  its  influence,  since  he,  as 
lus  been  seen  above,  is  able  to  put  it  to  a  good  use. 
Hence  the  Yezer  ha-Ha'  is  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  woman  and  the  child:  the  left  hand  should  re- 
ject It.  while  the  right  hand  draws  it  near  (So(ah 
47a;  Sanh.  107b).  I'nder  the  Second  Temple  the 
Yezer  ha  Ha'  continued  to  exist  because  needed  in 
the  world.  The  Habbis  Interpret  Neb.  ix.  4  as  re- 
ferring to  the  call  of  the  people:  "  Wo,  wo,  it  is  the 
Yezer  ha-Ha".  He  destroyed  the  sanctuary,  killed 
the  righteous,  drove  the  Israelites  out  of  their  land, 
ami  still  dances  among  us.  Why  was  he  given  unto 
ust  Only  that  we  may  receive  reward  for  conquer- 
ing him."  The  Israelites  are  then  reported  to  have 
got  rid  of  the  Yezer  of  idolatry  and  of  the  grosser 
forms  of  unc  hastily,  but  found  it  necessary  to  pre 
serve  the  Yezer  ha-Ha'  lest  the  world  should  come  to 
an  end  (Yo;na  60b;  comp.  Sanh.  64a).  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Taylor  that  the  clause  in  the  Lord 'a 
Prayer,  "  Deliver  us  from  evil,"  is  probably  "  Deliver 
us  from  the  evil  Yezer"  ("Sayings  of  the  Jewish 
Fathers,"  pp.  128-130,  186-192). 

There  is  a  tendency  to  give  personality  and  sepa- 
rate activity  to  the  Yezer,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
angel  of  death  and  of  Satan,  with  each  of  whom, 

indeed,  it  is  identified  (B.  B.  16a). 
Personifi-   Objections  to  the  Law  which  in  Sifra 
cation.      Sfla  are  attributed  to  the  Yezer  are 

in  Yotna  67b  attributed  lo  Safati. 
According  to  H.  Jonathan,  the  YofST,  like  Satan, 
misleads  man  in  this  world,  and  testifies  against  him 
in  the  world  to  come  (Suk.  ",2b).  Hence  in  the 
prayers  one  asks  to  Ix-  delivered  "from  evil  man 
ami  from  evil  act,  from  evil  Yezer,  from  evil  com- 
panion, from  evil  neighbor,  and  from  Satan  "  (Ber, 
1010.  Here,  however,  the  Yezer  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  Satan.  On  other  occasions  it  is  made 
exactly  parallel  to  sin.  Thus,  in  Gen.  H.  xxii.  II 
the  parable  of  II  8am.  xii.  4  is  applied  to  sin, 
though  elsewhere  It  is  applied  to  the  Yezer  (sec 
above).    Similarly,  Akiba  interprets  Isa.  v.  18  as 
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applying  to  sin,  while  Hub  Ashi  applieB  it  to  the 
Yezer  (Suk.  52a).  "At  the  beginning  they  are 
like  (lie  thread  of  the  spinning  web.  at  Uie  end  like 
a  cart  ropo."  The  connection  of  the  Yezer  with 
habit  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  growth  of  sin  through 
habit.  Man's  Yezer  overpowers  him  every  day 
(Kill  80b).  At  first  it  befools  him;  then  it  dwells 
in  him  (comp.  Hos.  iv.  12,  v.  4).  So  too  Ps. 
xx.wi.  2,  "sin  speaks  to  the  wicked,"  is  applied  to 
the  Yezer  ha -Ha'  (Ah.  H.  N.  82).  In  the  same  pas- 
sage all  men  are  divided  into  three  classes:  the 
righteous,  under  the  rule  of  the  Yezer  Tob;  the 
wicked,  under  the  rule  of  the  Yezer  ha-Ha' ;  and 
tne  middle  class,  ruled  now  by  one,  now  by  the 
other.  According  to  others,  there  are  only  two 
classes:  the  righteous  with  the  good  Yezer;  and  the 
wicked,  who  submit  to  the  evil  Yezer  (Eocl.  R.  iv. 
15.  16).  The  first  part  of  Eccl.  xi.  9  is  said  to  re- 
late to  the  joy  of  youth  derived  from  the  Yezer 
ha  Ru  :  the  latter  part  indicates  that  God  will  bring 
all  transgressors  tinder  judgment  to  the  Yezer  Tob 
(Shah.  08a). 

Just  as  iron  can  be  made  into  all  sorts  of  vessels 
if  cast  into  the  fire,  so  one  can  make  the  Yezer  ha- 
Ha'  useful  by  words  of  the  Law :  for  it  is  learned 
from  Prov.  xxv.  21  that  "if  thine  enemy  be  hungry 
[that  is,  "when  the  Yezer  ha-Ra'  prompts  thee"] 

give  him  bread  to  eat"  (i.e.,  bread  of 
The  Law  the  Law ;  Pesik  ,  cd.  Buber,  80h).  Both 
the  Yezarim  are  to  be  utilized ;  similarly 
Antidote.    a  man  having  two  oxen,  one  meant 

for  plowing  and  the  other  not.  puts  the 
yoke  upon  both.  The  promiseof  Gen.  iv.  7  is  applied 
to  the  Yezer  ha-Ra'  (Kid.  80b).  There  is  a  contrast  of 
strength  between  the  two  Yezarim;  hence.  "Blessed 
is  he  thai  cnnsidcreth  the  poor  "  (Ps.  xli.  2)  is  applied 
to  him  who  makes  the  poor  and  weak  Yezer  Tob 
rule  over  the  Yezer  ha-Ra'  (Ijev.  R.  xxxiv.). 
Though  the  latter  is  seemingly  so  powerful,  resistance 
easily  overcomes  it,  as  Abraham  found  after  it  had 
brought  about  the  Flood  and  the  dispersion  of  the  na- 
tions (Gen.  xxii.  12).  If  a  man  find  that  the  Yezer 
ha  Ha'  is  too  strong  for  him,  be  should  go  to  a  place 
where  he  is  not  known,  and  not  profane  the  name 
of  heaven  openly  (Hag.  16a).  The  Law  is  like  a 
plaster  to  the  wound  made  by  the  Yezer  ha-Ha';  if 
the  plaster  is  taken  away,  an  evil  ulcer  will  come 
forth  (Kid.  30b).  Or,  again,  the  Law  will  wearaway 
the  Yezer  as  water  wears  away  stone  (Suk.  52b). 
As  the  Law  is  called  a  stone(Ex.  xxiv.  12).  and  the 
Yezer  ha-Ha'  also  is  called  a  stone  (il>.  xxxvi.  20). 
let  one  stone  guard  the  other  stone  (f'ant.  H.  vi.  1 1). 
The  stone  of  Gen.  xxix.  2  is  also  compared  to  the 
Yezer  ha-Ha':  as  the  stone  is  rolled  away  from  the 
month  of  the  well,  so  the  Yezer  ha-Ha'  departs 
when  men  go  into  the  synagogue  to  drink  of  the 
L»w  (Gen.  R.  Ixx.  8);  hence,  the  night  prayer  said 
in  connection  with  the  "Shema'"  includes  the 
clause  -'let  not  the  Yezer  ha-Ra'  rule  in  me" 
(Bet.  60b). 

God  will  finally  destroy  the  Yezer  ha  Ra4,  as  is 
promised  in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26.  Yet  to  the  righteous 
who  have  struggled  against  it,  it  will  appear  like  a 
high  mountain:  but  to  the  wicked,  like  a  hair  (Suk. 
52a).  It  is  because  t !»«■  Yezer  ha  lift'  anticipates 
this  fliiul  punishment  that  it  brings  man  to  destruc- 


tion (Ab.  R.  N.  16).  Meanwhile,  like  a  stone  (see 
above),  it  gradually  crumblcsaway  until  it  no  longer 
forms  a  stembling-block. 

While  the  ex  pression  "  yezer  "  is  used  both  in  Deut. 
xxxi.  21  and  in  Isa.  xxvi.  8  for  the  disposition  or 
mind,  "  heart "  or  "  evil  heart  "  usually  takes  its  place 

in  Biblical  theology  as  the  seat  and 
Rise  of  the  power  of  temptation  and  sin  in  man. 
Idea.      The  first  definitive  passage  in  which 

the  term  occurs  is  in  the  lately  recov- 
ered Hebrew  text  of  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  xv.  14:  "God 
created  man  from  the  beginning  .  .  .  and  gave  him 
into  the  hand  of  his  Yezer."  Aud  in  vi.  22(Iicb.)  man 
is  compared  to  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  while  his  thoughts 
are  according  to  his  Ye? er.  So.  too,  the  "  wicked 
heart"  referred  to  in  Ezra  iv.  18  is  analogous  to  the 
Yezer  ha-Ra'  in  being  offset  by  the  Law  and  in  not 
having  power  to  overcome  the  Law,  and  also  be- 
cause God  will  ultimately  remove  it.  This  is  an 
approach  to  the  dualism  of  Paul  (Rom.  vii.  7-24). 
but  the  contrast  between  the  flesh  and  t«e  spirit 
nowhere  exists  in  Jewish  theology,  and  is  probably 
derived  from  Plato. 

tt.nt:  urnv:  F.  0.  Porter.  The  Teoer  ITara.  in  Yale  Btfv. 

Ileal  awiStmUlc  Sturtie*.  pp. 91-15(1.  New  York.  1001 :  Tavlor. 
SavittOH  of  the  Je»H*h  Father*.  3d  «t.,  pp.  37.  63  et  rea„  70, 
77.  S3.  US.  12*  13U,  140.  147-152.  1HB-HB};  Laiarus.  Millet  of 
Jwlainn,  t  238. 

E.  C.  J. 

YE?IEAH,  SEFER  (rrTV  1DD  —  "Book  of 
Creation"):  The  title  of  two  esoteric  books.  Of 
these  the  older  is  also  called  "  Hilkot  Yezirah  "(Rules 
of  Creation),  and  is  a  thaumaturgical  work  that  was 
popular  in  the  Talmudic  period.  "On  the  eve  of 
every  Sabbath,  J udali  ha-Nasi's  pupils,  Rab  Hanina 
and  Hub  Hoshaiah,  whodevoted  themselvesespeeially 
to  cosmogony,  used  to  create  a  three-year-old  calf  by 
means  of  the  '  Sefer  Yezirah,'  and  ate  it  on  the  Sab- 
bath "  (Sanh.  65b,  67b).  According  to  the  tradition 
g'i  ven  by  Rashi  on  both  passages,  this  miracle  was  ac- 
complished by  the  letters  of  the  Holy  Name  ("zeruf 
otiyyot"),  and  not  by  witchcraft.  In  like  manner, 
according  to  Rab,  Bezaleel,  the  architect  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle in  the  wilderness,  worked  by  the  permuta- 
tions of  the  letters  with  which  God  created  heaven 
and  earth  (Ber.  55a).  All  the  miraculous  creations 
attributed  to  other  amoraim  in  Sanh.  65b  and  Yer. 
Sanh.  52d  are  ascribed  by  the  commentators  to  the  use 
of  the  same  thaumaturgical  book.  Such  a  work,  en- 
titled Ko«r/(OToi/a("  Creation  of  the  World"). circulated 
in  many  forms  among  the  Gnostics  of  the  second 
century  n.c,  and  was  a  combination,  as  Dieterich 
("Abraxas,"  pp.  8-31)  has  shown,  of  many  Jewish, 

Greek,  and  Egyptian  names  and  ele- 
The  Power  meats.    It  formed  also  jwrt  of  magic 
of         papyri.  Its  basal  idea  is  that  the  same 
the  Name,  mystic  powers  that  were  at  work  in  the 

creation  of  the  world  should  also  uid 
the  magician  in  performing  his  miraculous  feats  (ft. 
pp.  1864  teg.).  While  in  the  cosmogony  of  Anit.vx- 
as.  however,  the  seven  worlds  were  created  by  the 
emission  of  seven  sounds  followed  by  three  others,  the 
older  cosmogonies,  which  wen'  nearer  their  Egyptian 
sources,  make  the  twenty-eight  letters  corresponding 
to  the  twenty-eight  days  of  the  astrological  calendar 
t  he  creative  elements  constituting  both  the  names  and 
theesseneeof  the  Deity  (Reizetistcin,  "  Poltnaudres," 
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pp.  256-291).  Both  the  macrocosm  (the  universe) 
aud  the  microcosm  (man)  are  viewed  in  this  system 
as  products  of  the  combination  and  permutation  of 
these  mystic  characters  (ib.  pp.  261,  287.1,  aud  such  a 
use  of  the  letters  by  the  Jews  for  the  formation  of 
the  Holy  Name  for  thaumaturgical  purposes  is  at- 
tested by  magic  papyri  that  quote  an  "Angelic 
Book  of  Moses."  which  was  full  of  allusions  to  Bib- 
lical names  (Reizensteii    l.r,  pp.  14,  56). 

While  the  mystic  use  of  letters  and  numbers  un- 
doubtedly points  to  a  Babylonian  origin,  the  idea  of 
the  creative  power  of  the  various  sounds  is  Egyp- 
tian, as  well^s  the  division  of  the  letters  into  the 
three  clause*  of  vowels,  mutes,  and  sonants  is  Hel- 
lenic, although  this  classification  necessarily  under- 
went certain  changes  when  applied  to 
Origin.  the  Hebrew,  letters.  The  origin  of  the 
"  Sefer  Yezirah  "  is  accordingly  placed 
by  Reizenstein  {l.r.  p.  291 1  in  the  second  century 
B.c.  Some  data  regarding  the  age  of  this  system 
may  also  be  derived  from  the  work  of  Philo  of 
By  bios  on  the  Phenician  letters,  in  which  they  are 
explained  as  symbols  of  the  (Egyptian)  gods  and  at 
the  same  time  as  cosmic  "elements"  (see  Baudissin, 
"Studien  zur  Semitiscben  Religionsgeschichle,"  i. 
IS.  270).  How  far  these  mystic  uses  of  the  alphabet 
inlluenced  tho  rabbis  of  the  Talmudic  period  is  still 
a  problem.  Rabof  Babylonia  combined  the  ten  crea- 
tive potencies  with  the  Foriy-two-I^ttered  Name  and 
the  twelve  letters  which  constitute  the  Holy  Name 
(«M  Bacher,"Ag.  Bub.  Amor."  pp.  17-20),  and  R. 
Akihu  in  particular  was  credited  with  a  knowledge 
of  (lie  mystic  significance  of  the  letters (Bacher,  "  Ag. 
Tan  "  i."  347-348).  When,  therefore,  the  rational 
istic  "Sefer  Yezirah"  was  developed  from  the  thau- 
maturgical work  of  the  same  name,  which  was  known 
only  to  a  few,  the  authorship  was  ascribed  to  Akiba. 
The  closing  mishnah  (vi.  15),  however,  expressly  de- 
clares that  Abraham  was  the  recipient  of  the  di  vine 
revelation  of  mystic  lore;  so  that  the  oldest  geonim 
(see  Hai  Gaon  in  the  respousum  cited  in  "  Kereni  He- 
me*!," viii.  57)aud  such  philosophers  as  Saadia.  Don- 
Doto,  and  Judah  ba-Levi  ("Cuzari."  iv.  25)  never 
doubted  that  Abraham  was  the  author  of  the  book. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  iu  a  manuscript  (see  Margo- 
lioiilh,  "Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan 
Manuscriptsof  thcBritMi  Museum,"  part  II.,  p.  190) 
the  "  Sder  Yezirah  "  is  called  "  Hilkot  Yezirah  "  and 
lee  lured  to  be  treated  as  esoteric  lore  not  accessible  to 
any  but  the  really  pious  (comp.  ib.  p.  255,  where  it  is 
mentioned  as  being  used  by  Nahmanides  for  caba- 
listic purposes).  K. 

The  later  "Sefer  Yezirah"  is  devoted  to  specula- 
tions concerning  God  and  the  angels.  The  ascription 
of  its  authorship  to  R.  Akiba,  and  even  to  Abraham, 
shows  the  high  esteem  which  it  enjoyed  for  centuries. 
It  may  even  be  said  that  this  work  had  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  the  Jewish  mind  than 
almost  any  other  Itook  after  the  corn- 
Influence,   pletion  of  the  Talmud.  The  Aristote- 
lian  Saadia.   the   Neoplutonist  Ibn 
Gubirol,  the  speculative  cabalists  of  France,  and  the 
mystics  of  Germany  deemed  themselves  justified  in 
deriving  their  doctrines  from  this  remarkable  work, 
although  it  often  suffered  the  same  treatment  as  other 
sacred  books,  since  its  commentators  read  into  it  far 


more  than  the  text  implied.  The  "  Sefer  Yezirah  "  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  understand  on  account  of  its 
obscure,  half-mystical  style,  aud  the  difficulty  is  ren- 
dered still  greater  by  the  lack  of  a  critical  edition,  the 
present  text  being  admittedly  much  interpolated  and 
altered.  Hence  there  Is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
regarding  the  age.  origin,  contents,  and  value  of  the 
book,  since  it  is  variously  regarded  as  pre-Christian, 
Easene,  Mishnaic,  Talmudic,  or  geonic. 

As  the  book  is  the  first  speculative  treatise  in  He- 
brew, and  at  the  same  time  the  earliest  known  work 
on  the  Hebrew  language,  the  philological  part  may 
be  discussed  first,  since  it  is  necessary 
The        for  an  elucidation  of  the  philosophical 

Phonetic  speculations  of  the  work.  The  twenty- 
System,  two  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
are  classified  both  with  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in  producing  the 
sounds,  aud  with  regard  to  sonant  intensity.  In 
contrast  to  the  Jewish  grammarians,  who  assumed  a 
special  mode  of  articulation  for  each  of  the  five 
groups  of  sounds,  the  "Sefer  Yezirah  *  says  that  no 
sound  can  be  produced  without  the  tongue,  to  which 
the  other  organs  of  speech  merely  lend  assistance. 
Hence  the  format  ion  of  the  letters  is  described  as 
follows:  p'nriK  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the 
throat;  «|'©13  between  the  lips  and  the  tip  of  the 
tongue;  p'3'j  in  the  middle  ([rlnrCB^C  J>JM  "f  the 
tongue;  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue;  and  p  C'Dr 

by  the  tongue,  which  lies  flat  and  stretched,  and 
by  the  teeth  (ii.  3).  The  letters  are  distinguished, 
moreover,  by  th  |  intensity  of  the  sound  necessary  to 
produce  thorn,  and  arc  accordingly  divided  into- 
mutes,  which  are  unaccompanied  by  sound,  such 
aso,  which  the  book  calls  riOOn  D:  sibilants,  such 
as  c  which  is  therefore  called  nirnPE*.  the  "hiss- 
ing shin  " ;  und  aspirates,  such  as  x.  which  holds  a 
position  between  the  mutes  and  sibilants,  and  is  des- 
ignated as  the  "airy  x.  which  holds  the  balance  in 
the  middle  "(iv.  1;  insomeeds.  ii.  1).  Resides  these 
three  letters  ({•>'©«),  which  are  called  "mothers,"  a 
distinction  isalsodrawn  between  the  seven  "double  " 
letters  (mD31i3)  and  the  twelve  "simple"  letters 
mOIS'B).  the  remaining  characters  of  the  alphabet. 

The  linguistic  theories  of  the  author  of  the  "Sefer 
Yezirah  "are  an  integral  component  of  his  philos- 
ophy, its  other  parts  being  astrological  and  Gnostic 
cosmogony.  The  three  letters  {**  DK  are  only 
the  three  "mothers"  from  which  the  other  letters  of 
the  alphalK't  are  formed,  but  they  are  also  symbolical 
figures  for  the  three  primordial  elements,  the  sub- 
stances which  underlie  all  existence.  The  mute 
D  is  the  symbol  of  the  water  in  which  the  mute  fish 
live;  the  hissing  p  corresponds  to  the  hissing  fire; 
and  the  airy  K  represents  the  air;  while  as  the  air 
occupies  a  middle  position  between  the  fire  which 
reaches  upward  and  the  water  which  tends  down- 
ward, so  the  K  is  placed  between  the  mute  O  and  the 
hissing  According  to  the  "Sefer 
Coa-       Yezirah,"  the  first  emanation  from  the 

mogony.    spirit  of  God  was  the  rtlT  (=  "spirit." 

"air  ")  that  produced  fire,  which,  in  its 
turn,  formed  the  genesis  of  water.  In  the  begin- 
ning, however,  these  three  substances  had  only  a 
potential  existence,  aud  came  into  actual  being  only 
by  means  of  the  three  letters     DK:  and  as  these  are 
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the  principal  parts  of  speech,  so  those  three  sub- 
stances are  tin.'  elements  from  which  the  cosmos  has 
been  formed.  The  cosmos  consists  of  three  parts, 
the  world,  the  year  (or  time),  and  man,  which  are  com- 
bined in  such  a  way  that  the  three  primordial  ele- 
ments are  contained  in  each  of  the  three  categories. 
The  water  formed  the  earth ;  heaven  was  produced 
from  the  fin  ;  and  the  mi  produced  the  air  between 
heaven  und  earth.  The  three  seasons  of  the  year,  win- 
ter, summer,  and  the  rainy  season  (rw»),  correspond 
to  water,  fire,  and  TVn  in  the  same  way  as  man  con- 
sists of  a  head  (corresponding  to  fire),  lorso  (rep- 
resented by  rm),  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
(equivalent  to  water).  The  seven  double  letters 
produced  the  seven  planets,  the  "seven  days."  and 
the  seven  apertures  in  man  (two  eyes,  two  ears, 
two  nostrils,  and  one  mouth).  Again,  as  the  seven 
double  letters  vary,  being  pronounced  either  hard 
or  soft,  so  the  seven  planets  are  in  continuous 
movement,  approaching  or  receding  from  the  earth. 
The  "seven  days,"  in  like  manner,  were  crested 
by  the  seven  double  letters  because  they  change 
in  time  according  to  their  relation  to  the  planets. 
The  seven  apertures  in  man  connect  him  with  the 
outer  world  as  the  seven  planets  joiu  heaven  and 
earth.  Heucc  these  organs  are  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  planets,  the  right  eye  being  under 
Saturn,  the  left  eye  under  Jupiter,  and  the  like. 
The  twelve  "simple"  letters  created  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  whose  relation  to  the  earth 
is  always  simple  or  stable;  aud  to  them  belong 
the  twelve  mouths  iu  time,  and  the  twelve  "  leaders  " 
(0*1*7130)  in  man.  The  latter  arc  those  organs  which 
perform  functions  in  the  body  independent  of  the 
outside  world,  being  the  hands,  feet,  kidneys,  gall, 
iutcstiucs.  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen;  and 
they  are,  accordingly,  subject  to  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  In  its  relation  to  the  construction  of  the 
cosmos,  mutter  consists  of  the  three  primordial  ele- 
ments, which,  how  ever,  are  not  chemically  connected 
with  one  another,  but  modify  one  another  only  phys- 
ically. Power  (dn'u/Hf)  emauates  from  the  seven 
and  the  twelve  heavenly  bodies,  or,  in  other  words, 
from  the  pi* net*  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The 
"dragon  ''  ('701  rules  over  the  world  (matter  and  the 
heavenly  bodies);  the  sphere  17^3)  rules  time;  and 
the  heart  rules  over  the  human  body.  The  author 
sums  up  this  explanation  in  a  single  sentence:  "The 
dragon  is  like  to  a  king  on  his  throne,  the  sphere 
like  a  king  traveling  in  his  country,  and  the  heart 
like  a  king  at  war." 

While  the  astrological  cosmogony  of  the  book 
contains  few  Jewish  elements,  an  attempt  is  made, 
in  the  account  of  the  creation,  to  give  a  Jewish  col- 
oring to  the  Gnostic  standpoint.  To  harmonize  the 
Biblical  statement  of  the  ereation  "ex  ulldlo"  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  primordial  elements,  the  "Sefer 
Yezirah"  assumes  a  double  creation,  one  idea)  and 

the  other  real.    The  first  postulate  is 
The        the  spirit  of  God,  from  which  the  pro- 
Creation,    totypesof  matter  emanated,  the  world 

being  produced,  in  its  turn,  by  the 
prototypes  of  the  three  primordial  substances  when 
they  became  realities.  Simultaneously  with  the  pro- 
totypes, or  at  least  before  the  real  world,  space  was 
produced,  and  it  is  here  conceived  as  the  three  di- 


mensions w  ith  their  opposite  directions.  The  spirit 
of  God,  the  three  primordial  elements,  and  the  six 
dimensions  of  space  form  the  "ten  Sefirot,"  which, 
like  the  spirit  of  God,  exist  only  ideally,  being  "  ten 
Setirot  without  reality  "  as  the  text  designates  them. 
Their  name  is  possibly  derived  from  the  fact  thai  us 
numbers  express  only  the  relations  of  two  objects 
to  each  other,  so  the  ten  Sell  rot  are  only  abstractions 
aud  not  realities.  Again,  as  the  numbers  from  two 
to  ten  are  derived  from  the  number  one.  so  the  ten 
Sefirot  are  derived  from  one,  the  spirit  of  God.  The 
spirit  of  God,  however,  is  not  only  the  commence- 
ment but  also  the  conclusion  of  the  Sjefirot,  "their 
end  being  iu  their  beginning  and  their  beginning  in 
their  end,  even  as  the  flame  is  connected  with  the 
coal  "  (i.  7).  Hence  the  Setirot  most  not  be  conceived 
as  emanations  in  the  ordiuary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  rather  as  modifications  of  the  spirit  of  God, 
which  first  changes  to  rm,  then  becomes  water,  ami 
finally  fire,  the  last  In-ing  no  further  removed  from 
God  than  the  first.  Besides  these  abstract  ten  Se- 
firot, which  are  conceived  only  ideally,  the  tw  enty  - 
two  letters  of  the  alphabet  produced  the  material 
world,  for  they  are  real,  and  are  the  formative 
powers  of  all  existence  and  development .  Bv  means 
of  these  elements  the  actual  creation  of  the  world  took 
place,  and  the  ten  Sefirot.  w  hich  before  this  had  only 
an  Ideal  existence,  became  realities.  This  is.  then, 
a  modified  form  of  the  Talmudic  doctrine  that  God 
created  heaven  and  earth  by  means  of  letters  (Iter. 
58a).  The  explanation  on  this  point  is  very  obscure, 
however,  since  the  relation  of  the  twenty-two  letters 
to  the  ten  Sefirot  is  not  clearly  defined.  The  first 
sentence  of  the  book  reads:  "Thirty-two  pat  lis. 
marvels  of  wisdom,  hath  God  engraved  .  .  .  ."theso 
patlw  being  then  explained  as  the  ten  Sefirot  and  the 
twenty-two  letters.  While  the  Sefirot  are  expressly 
designatcd  as  "abstracts"  (no  ^?2),  it  is  said  of  the 
letters:  "Twenty -two letters:  Hedrewthem,  hewed 
them,  combined  them,  weighed  them,  interchanged 
them,  and  through  them  produced  the  whole  crea- 
tion and  everything  that  is  destined  to  come  into 
being"  (ii.  2).  The  basal  theory  of  the  letters  ap 
parently  regards  them  neither  as  independent  sub- 
stances nor  yet  as  mere  forms,  so  that  they  are, 
as  it  were,  the  connecting-link  between  essence  and 
form.  They  are  designated,  therefore,  as  the  instru- 
ments by  which  the  real  world,  which  consists  of 
essence  and  form,  was  produced  from  the  Sefirot. 
which  are  merely  formless  esseuces. 

In  addition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sefirot  and  the 
letters,  the  theory  of  contrasts  in  nature,  or  of  the 
syzygies  ("  pairs"),  as  they  are  called  by  the  Gnos- 
tics, occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  "Sefer  Yczi- 
rah." This  doctrine  is  based  on  the 
Syzygies.  assumption  that  the  physical  as  well 
as  the  moral  world  consists  of  a  series 
of  contrasts  mutually  at  war,  yet  pacified  and  equal* 
ized  by  the  unity,  God.  Thus  in  the  three  proto 
types  of  creation  the  contrasting  elements  fire  and 
water  are  equalized  by  prit;  corresponding  to  this 
arc  the  three  "  mothers  "  among  the  letters,  the  mute 
O  contrasting  with  the  hissing  ff.  and  both  being 
equalized  by  «  Seven  pairs  of  contrasts  are  e  nu- 
merated in  the  lift*  of  man :  life  and  death,  peace 
and  strife,  wisdom  and  folly,  wealth  and  poverty. 
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beauty  and  ugliness,  fertility  and  sterility,  lordship 
and  servitude  (iv.  8).  From  the*-  premises  the 
"Sefer  Ye? irah "  draws  the  important  conclusion 
that  "good  and  evil"  have  no  real  existence,  for 
since  everything  in  nature  c*n  exist  only  by  means 
of  its  contrast,  a  thing  may  be  called  good  or  evil 
according  to  its  influence  over  man  by  the  natural 
course  of  the  contrast.  The  Jewish  bent  of  the  au- 
thor's mind  comes  out,  however,  in  the  concession 
that  as  man  is  n  free  moral  agent,  he  is  rewarded  or 
punished  for  his  actions.  It  must  be  noted,  on  the 
other  bund,  that  the  conceptions  of  heaven  and  hell 
are  foreign  to  the  book,  the  virtuous  man  being  re- 
warded by  a  favorable  attitude  of  nature,  while  the 
wicked  finds  it  hostile  to  him.  Notwithstanding 
the  seeming  unity  of  the  book,  its  system  is  com- 
posed of  divergent  elements,  and  the  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  it  ran  never  be  harmonized  so 
long  as  emphasis  Is  laid  on  any  one  component  rather 
than  on  the  book  as  a  whole.  The  doctrine  of  the 
three  primordial  substances  is  doubtlesB  an  element 
of  ancient  Semitic  theosophy,  and  was  prolmbly 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Semites.  In  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  "Timarua"  Plato  has  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  Is  very  similar  to  the  views 
expressed  in  the  "  Sefer  Yezirah  "  (iii.  3) :  "  And  thus 
Ood  placed  water  between  Are  and  earth,  and  air  in 
the  middle  .  .  .  and  connected  and  thus  joined 
heaven  so  that  it  became  sensible  to  touch  and 
sight."  Even  the  expression  "mother"  (DK)  is 
found  in  Plato  (/.r.  xix.).  who  speaks  of  the  "  nurse  " 
of  creative  force.  The  idea  of  the  three  substances 
Is  likewise  found  in  mythological  form  in  the  Mid- 
rash  (Ex.  R.  xv.  22)  and  in  other  midrashim  of 
the  peonic  period  (Midr.  Konen,  in  Jellinek.  "  B.  H." 
II.  2:t). 

Far  more  important  is  the  similarity  of  the  "  Sefcr 
Yezirah  "  to  various  Qnostic  systems,  to  which  Grtttz 
has  called  special  attention.  As  the  "Sefer  Yezl- 
rah  "  divides  the  Hebrew  alphabet  into  three  groups, 
so  the  Gnostic  Marcusdividcd  the  Greek  letters  into 
three  classes,  regarded  by  him  as  the  symliolic  ema- 
nations of  the  three  powers  which  include  the  whole 
number  of  the  upper  elements.  Both  systems  at- 
tach great  importance  to  the  power  of  the  combina- 
tions and  permutations  of  the  letters 

Gnostic  in  explaining  the  genesis  and  develop- 
Elementa.  ment  of  multiplicity  from  unity  (comp. 

Ircnsjus,  "  Adversus  Ha-reses."  i.  16). 
The  Clementine  writings  present  another  form  of 
gnosis  which  agrees  in  many  points  with  the  "Sefer 
Yezirah."  As  in  the  latter,  God  is  not  only  the  lie- 
ginning  but  also  the  end  of  all  things,  so  in  the 
former  He  is  the  ipx'/  and  ri'/or  of  all  that  exists: 
anil  the  Clementine  writings  furthermore  teach  that 
the  spiritof  Ood  is  transformed  into  -itifta  (  —  rm). 
and  tins  into  water,  which  becomes  tire  and  rocks, 
thus  ngreeing  with  the  "Sefer  Yezirah."  where  the 
spirit  of  God,  rm  (=  Tvripa).  water,  and  Are  are  the 
first  four  Sefirot  (Uhlhorn.  "  Homilicn  und  Hecognl- 
tionen,"pp.  181-183;  therocks  in  the  Clementine  wri- 
tings correspond  to  the  D'33Kiu  tho"Sefcr  Yezirah." 
i.  II).  The  remaining  six  Setirot.  or  the  limitations 
of  space  by  the  three  dimensions  in  a  twofold  direc- 
tion, are  also  found  in  the  Clementina,  where  God  is 
described  as  the  boundary  of  the  universe  and  as  the 


source  of  the  six  infinite  dimensions  (Horn,  xvii.  0; 
comp.  I<chman.  "  Die  Clementinischcn  Schriften,"  p. 
377).  Regarding  points  of  contact  between  the 
"Sefer  Yezirah  "  and  Buddhistic  doctrines  see  Ep- 
stein in  UR.  E.  J."  xxviii.  101;  and  Rubin,  "Yesod 
Mistere  ha  Akkum."  pp.  l»-20.  The  "dragon," 
which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  astrology 
of  the  book  is  probably  an  ancient  Semitic  figure ; 
at  all  events  its  name  is  not  Arabic,  as  scholars  have 
hitherto  assumed,  but  either  Aramaic  or  possibly  a 
Babylonian  loan  won  I  (A.  Harkavy.  "Teli  Atlia," 
reprinted  from  "Ben  'Ammi,"  i.  27-85). 

The  essential  elements  of  the  book  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  third  or  fourth  century  ;  for  a  work  of  this 
nature,  composed  in  the  geonic  period,  before  the 
Jews  had  become  acquainted  with  Arabic  and  Greek 
learning,  could  have  been  cast  only  in  the  form  of 
Jewish  gnosis,  which  remained  stationary  after  the 
fourth  century,  if  indeed  it  had  not  already  become 

extinct.    The  date  of  tin-  book,  as  re- 
Date,       garda  its  present  form,  resolves  itself, 

therefore,  iuto  a  problem  of  literature: 
for  the  contents  were  certainly  derived  from  ancient 
sources.  It  must  lie  borne  in  miud,  however,  that 
the  Talmudic  period  contains  absolutely  nothing  to 
show  how  abstract  philosophical  questions  were 
treated  in  Hebrew;  and  since,  moreover,  the  "Sefer 
Yezirah  "  contains  many  new  expressions  that  are 
not  found  in  the  earlier  literature,  there  is  nothing 
to  disprove  tlial  the  book  was  written  In  the 
sixth  century.  It  may  l>e  noted  that  Kulir.  who 
certainly  lived  before  the  ninth  century,  used  not 
only  the  "Sefer  Yezirah,"  but  also  the  Baralta'of 
Samuel,  which  was  written  about  the  same  time. 
Saadia  advauced  the  view  (end  of  the  preface  to  his 
commentary  on  the  "Sefer  Yezirah")  that  the  book 
was  circulated  orally  for  a  long  time  before  it  was 
reduced  to  writing,  his  statement  being  somewhat 
more  than  an  excuse  for  his  free  treatment  of  the 
text. 

As  already  stated,  the  date  and  origin  of  the  book 
can  not  be  definitely  determined  so  long  as  there  is 

no  critical  text  of  It.  Theeditio  prin- 
Hiatory  of  ceps  (Mantua,  1502)  contains  two  re- 
the  Text,   censions,  which  were  used  in  the  main 

by  the  commentators  of  the  book  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
shorter  version  (Mantua  I.)  was  annotated  by  Du- 
nashibn  Tamim  or  by  Jacob  b.  Nissim.  while  Saadia 
and  Donnolo  wrote  commentaries  on  the  longer  re- 
cension (Mantua  II.).  The  shorter  version  was  also 
used  by  most  of  the  later  commentators,  such  as 
Judah  b.  Barzillai  and  Nahmanides,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  published  in  the  ordinary  editions.  The 
longer  recension,  on  the  other  hand,  was  little  known, 
the  form  given  in  the  editio  princeps  of  the  "Sefer 
Yezirah  "  lading  probably  a  copy  of  the  text  found 
in  Donnolo's  commentary.  In  addition  to  these  two 
principal  recensions  of  the  text,  both  versions  con- 
tain a  number  of  variant  readings  which  have  not 
yet  been  examined  critically.  As  regards  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  recensions,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
longer  form  contains  entire  paragraphs  which  are 
not  found  in  the  shorter,  while  the  divergent  ar- 
rangement of  the  material  often  modifies  the  mean- 
ing essentially     Although  the  longer  recension 
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doubtless  contains addit  ions  and  interpolations  which 
did  not  form  part  of  the  original  text,  it  lias  many 
valuable  readings  which  seem  older  and  Infer  than 
the  corresponding  passages  in  the  shorter  version,  so 
that  a  critical  edition  of  the  text  must  consider  both 


The  history  of  the  study  of  the  "Sefer  Yezirah  " 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  records  of  Jew- 
ish literature.  With  ihe  exception  of  the  Bible, 
scarcely  any  other  book  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  annotation.  Aristotelians,  Neoplatonists,  Tal- 
muiiists,  and  cabalists  have  used  the  book  as  a 
source,  or  at  least  thought  they  did  so.  Two  points 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  judging  the  im- 
portance of  the  work:  the  influence  which  it  exerted 
on  the  development  of  Jewish  philosophy,  especially 
on  its  mystic  side,  and  the  reputation 
Jewish     which  it  en  joyed  for  more  than  a  thou- 

Study  of    sand  years  in  most  Jewish  circles. 

the  Book.  This  may  best  be  Illustrated  by  the 
followingchronological  list  of  authors 
who  have  Interpreted  the  book  or  tried  to  do  so: 
Suadia;  Isaac  Israeli ;  Dunash  ihn  Tiwnini  (Jacob  b. 
Nissim):  Donuolo;  Judali  b.  Barzillai;  J udah  ha- 
I>'vi ;  Abraham  ibn  K/.ra:  Eleazar  of  Worms: 
pscudo  Saadia  (time  and  school  of  Eleazar);  Abra- 
ham Abulatia;  (pscudo-?)  Abraham  b.  David; 
Niihmanides  (although  the  work  may  be  ascribed  to 
him  incorrectly);  ,1  udah  b.  Nissim  of  Fez:  Moses 
Botarel ;  Moses  b.  Jacob  ha  Golch ;  Moses  b.  Jacob 
Cordovero;  Isaac  Luria;  Elijah  b.  Solomon  of 
Wilna;  Isaac  Habcr;  and  Oershon  Enoch  b.  Jacob. 
To  these  twenty  commentators,  who  represent  the 
period  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  include  scholars  of  the 
highest  rank,  must  Ik-  added  men  like  Hai  Gaon. 
Kashi.  and  others  who  diligently  studied  the  book. 

If  Bolurel's  statement  may  be  credited,  man}'  com- 
mentaries were  written  on  the  "Sefer  Yezirah "  In 
the  geonic  period,  It  is  far  more  difficult,  however, 
to  decide  how  many  of  the  opinions  and  doctrines 
Contained  in  the  book  influenced  the  views  of  later 
Jewish  thinkers.  The  fact  that  scholars  of  so  many 
different  views  quoted  it  in  support  of  their  theo- 
ries justifies  the  assumption  that  none  of  them 
really  based  his  hypotheses  on  it,  and  this  view  is 

adopted  by  most  modern  scholars.  It  must  be 

borne  in  mind,  however,  that  an  intimate  relation 
exists  iH'tween  the  "Sefer  Yezirah  "  and  the  later 
mystics,  and  that,  although  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  Cabala  and  the  "Sefer  Yezirah  " 
as  regards  the  theory  of  emauations,  yet  the  system 
laid  down  in  the  latter  is  the  first  visible  link  in  the 
development  of  cabalistic  ideas.  Instead  ol  the  im- 
mediate creation  "ex  nihilo."  both  works  postulate  a 
series  of  emanations  of  mediums  between  God  and 
the  universe :  and  both  consider  God  as  the  first  cause 
only,  and  not  as  the  immediate  efficient  cause  of  the 
world.  Although  the  Setirot  of  the  cabalists  do  not 
correspond  to  those  of  the  "Sefer  Yezirah,"  yet  the 
underlying  problem  is  identical  in  both.  The  im- 
portance of  the  "Sefer  Yezirah"  for  mysticism, 
finally,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  speculation  about 
Gc«t  and  man  had  lost  its  sectarian  character.  This 
lx>ok.  which  docs  not  even  mention  such  words  as 
"Israel"  and  "revelation,"  taught  the  cabalists  to 
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reflect  on  "God,"  and  not  merely  on  the  "Ruler  of 
Israel." 

A  book  of  the  same  name,  which,  however,  had 

nothing  else  in  common  with  the  "8efer  Yezirah," 

was  circulated  among  German  mystics  between  Ihe 

eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries.    Judging  from 

the  examples  collected  by  Epstein  in  "Ha -Hoker." 

ii.  1-5,  it  was  a  mystic  anil  haggadic  work  on  the 

six  days  of  creation,  and  corresponded  in  part  to  the 

small  Midrash  Seder  Babbah  de-Bereshlt  which  was 

edited  by  Wertheimer  ("Batte  Midrashot."  i.  1-81). 

Editions  and  translations:  Edltlo  prfncr-i*. 

it  edition*:  Amsterdam.  1W2: 
ronstantlnople.  1TVI :  drodno. 
180S  (Hvp  commentaries):  Warsaw,  1SS4  (nine  rommenuulrtO: 
Goldsrhmldt,  /Am  liueh  <ltr  Sehfyifuuo  .  .  .  Kritin-h 
ltrtiitlirter  Ttrt,  Krankfort-on-tbe-Maln.  18W  (the  edition, 
however,  by  no  mean*  represents  a  critical  text).  Tr.i liga- 
tions: Latin:  Postell.  AUraham  Patriarclur  Lilxr  Iczirah, 
Pari*.  Plirtor,  Liltr  IcziraK  In  Am  CahatMira. 

Basel,  1567:  Rittangel  In  the  AmsUTdam  edition  of  IMS; 
(ierman :  Johann  F.  von  Meyer.  IXu  Buch  Ynira.  I*lpsi<\ 
1830;  EliRllsli:  I.  Kallsch.  A  Sketch  of  the  Tatmuit.  New 
York,  1877  :  W.  W.  Westcott.  Sf/ihrr  Yczirali.  London.  ISKt; 
French:  Karppe,  Ktwte  wtr  lm  (triaine*  .  .-.  tin  IStthtir, 
pp.  |:»  158,  Paris.  1001.  Literature:  t'antellt.  It  Cnwmtut., 
lit  SalitMitni  />uiw>K  Florence.  1880:  Kpstein,  Stwtirn 
turn  Jtzira-lturhr.  In  Mitnalnvhrift.  xxxvtl.;  idem, 
PMiulit-Stuulia,  tb.;  Idem,  Hreherches  sur  U  Srltr  JYcOa. 
In  It.  K.J.  xxvlll.-xxlx.  (both  article*  iilno  (.uhltelieil  *»|«i- 
ratelvi;  Mem. In  Mmialivtrhrltt,  xxxlx. #Ms.  KM-liM:  <.r.,\s. 
<j'uo*J  icwmu*  uiid  Juih  uih  urn.  pp.  lit'  I  if',  ltreslau.  lMf>: 
Franck,  La  KahlxUe.  pp.  Z\  Art.  HC-IIK.  l»arU.  18*1  ((.ennan 
translation  of  Jelllnek.  pp.  57-tlo.  l^liwle,  1*44);  llamburv  r. 
It.  It.  T.  Supplement,  III.  98-Hti:  Jelllnek.  Uritnlat.  I.  :«-!<>: 


translation  by  Jelll 
It.  It.  T.  Supplemt 

Rosenthal,  In  Kffimrt  Yi'iort,  II.  3»68;  SU-lnsrbnelde 
Berliner's  Maaazlu.  xlx.  7»-8.'>;  idem.  Cat.  Hint],  col*  53C- 
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YIBBTJU.  See  Levirate  Marriage. 
YIGDAL:  The  hymn  which  in  the  various  rit- 
uals shares  with  Adon  'Olam  the  place  of  honor  at 
tlie  opening  of  the  morning  and  the  close  of  the 
evening  service.  It  is  bated  on  the  thirteen  Aim- 
CLE*  ok  Faith  (usually  culled  the  Thirteen  Creeds) 
formulated  by  Moses  ben  Maimon,  and  was  written 
by  Daniel  ben  Judah  Dayyan  (Zunz,  "Literatur- 
gesch."  p.  507),  who  spent  eight  years  in  improving 
incompleting  it  in  1404  (S.  1).  Luzzatto.  "Mcbo." 
p.  IS).  This  was  not  the  only  metrical  presentment 
of  the  Creeds;  but  it  has  outlived  all  others,  whether 
in  Hebrew  or  in  the  vernacular.  A  translation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Daily  Prayer-Book. 

With  the  Ashkenaziin  only  thirteen  lines  are  sung, 
one  for  each  creed;  and  ihe  last,  dealing  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  is  solemuly  repented  to 
complete  the  nntiphony  when  the  hymn  is  responso- 
rially  sung  by  hazzan  and  congregation.  The 
Scphardim,  who  sing  the  hymn  in  congregational 
unison  throughout,  use  the  following  line  as  the 
fourteenth:  "These  be  the  thirteen  bases  of  the 
Rule  of  Moses  and  the  tenets  of  his  Law." 

"Yigdal"  far  surpasses  "Adon  "Olam"  in  the 
number  of  its  traditional  tunes  and  the  length  of 
time  during  which  they  have  been  traditional.  In 
the  Spanish  ritual,  in  its  Dutch-  and  English  speak- 
ing tradition,  the  hymn  Is  often  sung,  according  to  the 
general  Scphardic  custom  (eomp.e.f., 
Sephardic  Yah  Siiimkka),  to  some  "represent- 
Tunes.     alive"  melody  of  the  particular  day. 

Thus,  for  example,  It  is  chanted  at  the 
close  of  evening  service  on  New-Year  to  the  tune  of 
Et  Sua' are  Kazos.    On  Friday  evening  the  Sab- 
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YIGDAL— A  (Sephardic  Festival) 


P 


Allnjretto. 


2 


J~  * —  Z-  m  I  "tzt 


Yig  -   dal         E   -  lo 


hay.         we     -     yuh    -  tab 


 1=- 


B 


Nim 


we  -   en  'et 


-    'a  to.  Other  rrrtri 


YIGDAL— B  ("Leoni") 


«S>  s- 


J£kLLl: 


Hazzak:  Yig  -  dal      E  -  lo  -  bim    hay,      we  -  yish  -  tab    -  boh. 


zii      we  •  en  «et 


P 


t  ■  i- 


□ 


'u    -    to.  Coxoreoatiox:  E  •  had,    we  -  en       ya  -   hid  k« 


dfih±= 

-1  

-1              '  -m 

ral — =n 

W — 1 

3 

"  !     '     i  1 
fi    -    hu  - 

La?'T — J 
do.      Ne-  • 

lam,  we  -  gam  en 

ah'  •  da  - 

1 

to. 

YIGDAL— C  (Penitential,  "Polish") 

5- 


Hazzan:  Me  -  tim     ye  -  hay  -  yeh  El 


do:     Ba  -  ruk. 


cres. 


hil 


^  ■  1  1  

In  -  to.  Conomcoation:  Me  -  tim      ye -hay- yeh     El   be  - 


— v  dim. 


has  -  do:        Ba  -  ruk      *  -  de  ad 


te   ■  hil 


la  •  to. 
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YIGDAL— D  (Penitential,  "South  German") 


Hazzak:  Yig  -  dal       E  -  lo  -  him   hay,         we  -  yiah   •   Ub  -  bah.    Nim-  n    we- en. 


••t       el     me  •  si 


'n  - 


«:E  -  bad,     we  -  en    ya  -  hid. 


-1  I- 


p9 


1  i 


yi     -     bu   •   do,     Ne-lam     we- gam  en    aof   Ie  -  ah  -  du  -  to.  Bazzan:  En 


de  -  mot 


gnf. 


we  -  e 


no      gnf.       Lo      na  -  *a  -  rok      e  - 


we  -  en      re  -  ebit  ...     le  •   re  - 

YIGDAL— E  (Passover) 


Nim  -  za     we  -  en 


l  E  -  bad   we  -  en     ya  -  hid   ke  - 


yi   -   -    ha  •  do   Ne'  •  lam          we  •  gam    en     oof     le  -   ah   -    da    -  to.. 


Last  vertet.  Ismto. 


*  '   m — «r 


^  tempo  primo. 


tim      ye  -  hay  -  yeh      El   be  -  rob        has    -    do:        Be  -   ruk  *a 
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Yi*dal 


/Lento. 

1 7TF~O^U 


de   -ad   ahem     te  -  Lil  -  !•   -    to   Choib:  Me  -  tim      ye  -  hay  -  yeh 


TCTTI. 

•    


El.   be    -    rob   has  -    do. . . . .     (Ba  -  ruk      -a  -  de   'ad),       Ba  - 


ruk     'a-de...    'ad.       Ba  -  ruk      'a  -  de   'ad       sbem    te  -  hil  -  la   -  to. 


YICDAL-F  (Pentecost) 


A  n  dnntino.  ere*. 


Yig  -  dal....     E   •    lo    -    him    hay.    we   -   yinh   tab   -   bah   Nim - 


«a   we   -    en....     *et   el       me   -    zi       -       -      "u      -      -  to. 


E    -    had   we  -  en      ya  -  hid        ke   -   yi      .      .      -   hu    -   do,...        Ne' - 

Urn   wo   -    gam....     en       sof       le    -    ah     -      -      da   -  to.  


YIGDAL— G  (Tabernacles) 


n    tnf  Con  tpirito. 

\  Jf  L  M        h  1    m  .  - 



W*3 

Hazzan  Yig  -  dal 


-  lo  -  him     bay,..      we  -  yish  •  tab  -  bah,      Nim  -  za     we  -  en 


et  el 

XII. -89 


me  •  n 


to.  Oomobxoation:E  -  chad,     we  -  en      ya  -  hid. 
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»hon     we  -  en      re  -  ahit       le  -  re  -  shi  -  to. 


bath  "Yigdal "  is  customarily  sung  to  the  same  mel- 
ody as  are  "Adon  Olam"  (see  Jkw.  Enctc.  i.  206, 
melody  A)  and  En  Kki.oheKC.  On  the  three  fes- 
tivals tlio  melody  here  transcribed  under  A  is  the 
tunc  favored.    Its  old  Spanish  character  is  evident. 

In  the  Ashkenazic  ritual  "Yigdal."  though  al- 
ways commencing  the  morning  prayer,  is  not  invari- 
ably sung  at  the  close  of  the  evening  service  on 
Sabbaths  aud  festivals,  being  often,  especially  in 
Germany,  replaced  by  "Adon  "Olam."  In  Po- 
lish use,  however,  it  is  more  regularly  employed  as 
the  closing  hymn,  while  in  the  synagogues  of  north- 
western Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  where  the 
influence  of  the  Sephardic  ritual  has  been  felt,  by 
that  of  the  Ashkcnazim,  14  Yigdal"  is  considered  an 

integral  portion  of  the  Sabbath  ami 
Ashkena-  festal  evening  prayer;  and  iu  London 
zic  Tunes,  for  fully  two  centuries  there  has  been 

allotted  to  the  hymn,  according  to  the 
occasion,  a  definite  tradition  of  tunes,  all  of  which 
arc  antiphoual  between  hazzan  and  congregation. 
The  most  familiar  of  these  tunes  is  the  Friday  eve- 
ning "Yigdal,"  transcribed  here  under  B.  It  has 
passed  into  the  repertory  of  the  Anglican  and  Non- 
conformist churches  under  the  title  of  "  Leoni  "  (sec 
Jkw.  Kncvc  viii.  229).  It  is  utilized  also  in  Ger- 
many and  in  some  parts  of  Poland  and  Bohemia  as  a 
festival  "  Yigdal."    The  melody  may  date  from  the 

seventeenth  mihirv  <••-  »»••'   "  -  In  im- 

poiutucc  comes  the  beautiful  and  plaintive  air  re- 
served for  the  solemn  evenings  of  New-Year  and 
Atonement,  and  introduced,  in  the  spirit  of  Ps. 
exxxvii.  6,  into  the  service- of  the  Uejoicing  of  the 
Law.  This  melody,  here  transcribed  under  C.  is 
constructed  in  the  Oriental  chromatic  scale  (EFG  $ 
ABt'D  $  E)  with  its  two  augmented  seconds  (see 
Mt'sic,  Syxaoooai.),  and  is  the  inspiration  of  some 
Polish  precentor,  dating  perhaps  from  the  early  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  certainly  having  spread  west- 


ward from  the  Slavonic  region.  In  the  German  use 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Rhineland  the  old  tradition  bus 
preserved  a  contrasting  "  Yigdal  "  for  New  -  Year  and 
Atonement  that  is  of  equally  antique  character,  but 
built  on  a  diatonic  scale  and  reminiscent  of  the  morn- 
ing service  of  the  day.  This  interesting  melody  is 
here  transcribed  under  D. 

For  the  evenings  of  the  three  festivals  the  old 
London  tradition  has  preserved,  from  at  least  the 
early  eighteenth  century,  three  characteristic  melo- 
dies, probably  brought  from  north  Germany  or  Bo- 
hemia. That  for  the  Passover,  here  transcribed 
under  E,  illustrates  the  old  custom  according  to 
which  the  precentor  solemnly  dwells  on  the  Inst 
creed,  that  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (in  this 
case  lo  a  "representative"  theme  common  to  Pass- 
over and  to  Purim),  and  is  answered  by  the  choris- 
ters with  an  expression  of  confident  assurance.  The 
choral  response  here  given  received  its  final  sha- 
ping from  Mombach.  The  "  Yigdal  "  for  Pentecost, 
transcribed  under  F,  is  of  a  solemn  tone,  thus  stri- 
kingly contrasting  with  those  for  the  other  festivals. 

The  tune  for  Tabernacles,  here  transcribed  under 

G,  displays  a  gaiety  quite  rare  in  synagogal  melody. 

It  was  employed  by  Isaac  Nathan,  in  1815,  as  the 

air  for  one  of  Lord  Byron's  "Hebrew  Melodies," 

being  set  by  him  to  the  verses  "The  Wild  Gazelle" 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  utilize  the  contrasting  theme 

then  chanted  by  the  hazzan  to  the  last  line  as  in  the 

Passover  "  Yigdal."    Other  old  tunes  for  the  hymn. 

such  as  the  melody  of  Alsatian  origin  used  on  the 

"Great  Sabbath"  before  Passover,  arc  preserved  in 

local  or  family  tradition  (comp.  Zemihot). 

nini.ioc.KAriiY  :  A.  Bni-r.  lia'nl  Tctllah.  Nog.  2.  432-133.  TflO- 
762.  774.  WS  HIM.  Krankrort-on-the-Maln,  1SR3;  Cohen  and 
I>bvK  Vnice  of  Prayer  anil  /Yntee,  Noe.  28-29.  130-142.  195, 


YIMLOK  ADONAI :  The  tenth  and  final  verse 
of  Ps.  cxlvl.,  which  opens  the  series  of  Halleluiah 
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Yitrdal 

Yiahai  ben  Hezekiab 


Psalms  lluit  conclude  the  Psalter.  The  verse  is  em- 
ployed  us  u  ics|n>iisc  at  prominent  [mints  in  the  lit- 
urgy, and  is  always  the  concluding  response  in  the 
(BDCSHMAH.  Ill  the  riteof  the  Ashkcnnzim  it  also 
introduces  (in  association  with  P*.  x vii  4  [8])  the 
responsory  hymns  in  the  Kkkoiiot.  In  the  ritual  of 
the  Scphardim  it  is  chanted  four  times,  by  ofliciunt 
and  congregation  alternately,  liefore  I  lie  scroll  is  re- 
turned to  the  Ark  during  the  singing  of  the  proces- 
sional Mizmok  i.e-Pawid.  The  melody  to  which 
it  is  thus  chanted  is  a  quaint  strain  long  preserved 
by  tradition  and  doubtless  of  Peninsular  origin. 


also  a  pupil  of  Saadia.  and  was  the  author  of  a  com- 
mentary on  Chronicles,  some  fragments  of  which 
were  united  by  a  compiler  with  writings  of  other 
commentators,  among  them  Judah  ibn  Kuraish.  the 
whole  being  I'd i ted  by  Kirchheim  under  the  title 
"  Eta  Konunentar  zur  Cbronik  aus  dem  10.  Jahr- 
hundert"(Frankfort  on-the  Main,  1874).  There  are 
extant  only  three  fragments  of  Yir'am's  commen- 
tary the  first  is  taken  from  Saadia  s  commentary, 
the  second  is  a  haggadic  explanation  of  certain  words ; 
and  the  third  is  an  interpretation  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter, as  lo  which  Yir'am  is  charged  by  the  compiler 


YIMLOK  ADONAI 
(A)-OF  THE  SEPHARDIM  (Before  the  Scroll  Is  Returned  to  the  Ark) 


ha  -  yik     Zi    •  yon 


wa  -    dor:     Ha  •  le  •    In  -  yah! 


(B)-OF  THE  ASHKENAZIM  (as  Closing  Response  on  Festivals) 

Maentoto. 


PT4  li 


Yim  -  lok 


nai. 


Ie   -  -o 


yik 


i 


3 


3^ 


le    -  dor 


Among  the  Ashkcnazim  the  tradition,  handed  down 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  was  to  recite  "  Yimlok  "  in  a 
monotone,  closing  with  the  cadence  of  the  prayer- 
motive  to  which  the  remainder  of  the  benedictions  in 
the  Standing  Prayer  were  Intoned  by  the  precentor 
(comp.  Mrsic,  SvnagooaL,  Prayer-Motives).  Hut 
on  the  festive  days  on  which  the  Hau.ei.  Is  chanted 
this  monotone  has  long  since  developed  into  a  tune- 
ful phrase  shaped  on  the  melody -type  of  the  festival 
intonation.  The  two  strains  alluded  to  are  given 
herewith. 

a.  F.  L.  C. 

YIR'AM  OF  M AG DIEL  :  Italian  Biblical  com- 
mentator; lived  at  Rome  in  the  tenth  century.  Yi- 
r'am was  styled  "of  Magdiel"  in  couformity  with 
the  rabbinical  interpretation  which  refers  the  name 
"Magdiel "(Gen.  xxxvi.  48)  to  Rome  (enmp.  Rashi 
ad  loc. ).    He  waH  a  junior  contemporary  and  perhaps 


dor: 


yah! 


into  the 


BlHLKMifurilY 

Horn,  U  is*. 

T. 


with  not  having  thoroughly  penetrated 
meaning  of  the  passage. 

Vo«i'lsU;in  and  Rleger.  Gesch.  tier  Juiltn  in 

m  Ski. 

YISHAI  (JESSE)  BEN  HEZEKI AH  :  Exi- 
larch  of  Damascus  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  was  a  very  prominent  defender  of 
the  writings  of  Maimonides  against  the  attacks  of 
the  auti-Maimonists.  Thus,  when  he  was  informed 
of  the  agitation  of  the  mystic  Solomon  Petit  against 
the  "Moreh."  he  warned  him,  under  the  penalty  of 
the  ban,  to  cease  vilifying  Maimonides.  Solomon 
Petit  paid  no  heed  to  the  threats  of  Yishai,  and  the 
latter  convoked  several  rabbis,  among  them  those 
of  Safed,  and  in  the  month  of  Tammuz,  1286,  wrote 
a  formal  excommunication  of  the  agitator  of  Acre 
and  his  followers  (see"Kerem  H Lined,"  Ui.  169  et 
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teq.,  where  Yishai's  letter  is  published :  Halberstam, 
In  Kobak's  "Jeschurun,"  vi.  86,  however,  declares 
that  the  year  was  1291).  The  letter  of  excommuni- 
cation whs  stumped  with  the  seal  of  the  exilarcli. 
representing  a  crouching  lion  with  a  hand  raised 
over  its  head,  and  was  signed  by  Yishai  and  twelve 
rabbis.  It  declared  that  whoever  was  in  possession 
of  any  writing  hostile  to  Maimouides  should  deliver 
it  immediately  to  David  Maimuni  or  to  his  sou. 

Bibliography:  Bcahles  the  snirees  mtnttnnetl  hv  K.  Iannis. 
In  Broil's  Jalirl).  x.  51;  ruenn.  Kt  noel  1'iViciW.  i>,  «WI  ; 
(.rau,  OtM-h.  3d  ed..  vtt.  1W,  KW-167,  note  S. 

j.  H.  Ski.. 

YISHAR  KOHEKA  ('May  thy  strength  be 
firm'):  A  frequent  exclamation  and  expression  of 
thanks.  The  first  part  of  the  formula  is  derived  by 
Levy  and  Kohut  from  *  yashar  "  =  "  to  l>e  firm  or 
healthy."    The  phrase  occurs  in  the  Talmud  iti  the 


Hebrew  form  "  yishar  koheka"  (Shab.  8?a)  and  in  the 
Aramaic  form  "yisharheylak"(Shab.  58a.  62b;  Lam. 
It.  52b;  Gen.  K.  54),  and  is  now  used,  for  example,  as  a 
response  to  the  preacher  after  the  sermon,  to  the  haz- 
zan  after  the  prayer,  and  to  the  priest  after  the  priestly 
blessing,  while  it  serves  as  a  formula  of  thanks  also. 
a.  8.  O. 

YISRAEL  NOSHA- :  A  hymn  composed  by 
an  early  medieval  writer  named  Shephatinh  (Zunz, 
"Literaturgesch."  p.  235),  and  forming  the  pizmon, 
or  thief  rcsponsory  verses,  in  the  selihot  of  one  of 
the  mornings  in  the  week  preceding  the  New-Year 
festival.  It  is  chanted  on  the  Monday  in  the  Polish 
use  and  on  the  Tuesday  in  the  German.  The  initial 
verse  is  employed  also  in  the  Nf.'ILAH  service  of  the 
former  ritual.  The  melody  is  of  particular  interest 
as  one  of  the  few  metrical  airs  of  medieval  German 


YISRAEL  NOSHA' 


Gam  ha  -  yom     yiw  -  wa  -  she  -  'u  mi 


a  a 


Tliis  day    to        pro-nounct  for  them  gal  • 

 ?-rr???.\ 
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Yiahar  Kobek* 
YizbiUt-  b.  Eleazar 


8.  R- 


origin  which  wen-  constructed  in  scales  of  an  East- 
ern character.  Such  wen:  more  familiar  to  those 
Jews  resident  in  the  region  of  the  Greek  Church, 
who  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Byzantine 
rather  than  of  the  Homau  plain-song  The  melody 
exists  in  four  parallel  variants.  In  the  English 
tradition  the  dinging  of  the  tiist  verse  in  the  closing 
service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  lias  led  to  the 
modification  of  the  concluding  phrase*  of  the  tune 
by  attraction  into  the  melody  employed  for  several 
other  hymns  similarly  used  in  that  service  (comp. 
Ns  j:  mi  [Hymn  Tines]  and  see  "The  Voice  of 
Prayer  and  Praise,"  No.  2H6,  London,  1*99).  <)f  the 
other  traditional  forms  of  the  air,  that  used  in  north- 
ern Germany  appears  nearest  to  the  original.  It 
falls  in  the  key  of  the  dominant  of  the  minor  scale, 
recalling  the  fourth  Byzautine  mode  (in  the  vari- 
ety entitled  Wyrref;  comp.  Bourgnult-Ducoudrny. 
"  Etudes sur  la  Musitiuc  Eoclesiastique  Grecque"). 
In  the  Polish  and  South-Uussian  traditions  the  con- 
sistent sharpening  of  the  leading  note  of  the  minor, 
so  familiar  in  Hungarian  Gypsy  melody,  brings 
.the  tonality  with  a  form  of  the  Oriental  chromatic 
mode  (see  Mrstc,  Synaoooai.)  and  lends  the  air  the 
wailing  plaintivcness  favored  by  the  Jews  of  north- 
eastern Europe. 

a.  F.  L.  C. 

♦  YIZHAK  (ISAAC):  Tanna  of  the  early  post- 
Hadrianic  period  (2d  cent.  c.E.);  a  halakic  exegete 
whose  Biblical  exegesis  mostly  belongs  to  the  Me- 
kilta  and  the  Sifre.  In  the  Toscfia  he  transmits  say- 
ings in  the  name  of  Eliezcr  ben  Hyrcanus  (Ter.  i.  1, 
15;  ii.  5).  He  was  a  disciple  of  Ishmael,  but  asso- 
ciated also  with  the  pupils  of  Akiba,  with  one  of 
whom,  named  Nathan,  he  originated  a  halakah(Mek.. 
Ex.  xii.  2).  He  was  also  intimate  with  Jonathan 
and  with  the  proselyte  sons  of  Judali  in  the  yeshi- 
bah  of  Simeon  ben  Yohai  ((Jen.  R.  xxxv. ;  IL  F>.  9a; 
Pcsik.  87b).  Of  his  uou-halakic  exegeses  may  be 
mentioned :  on  Ex.  xii.  7:  "The  blood  upon  the 
doors  at  Passover  shall  serve  the  Egyptians  as  tor- 
tun's  for  theirsouls"  (Mek.);  on  Ex.  xx.  9:  "Count 
the  days  of  the  week  after  the  Sabbath  "  (I.e.);  on 
Dent.  xiv.  11:  "Unclean  birds  are  called  sj^y,  while 
clean  are  called  either  fpy  or  nBX  "  (Sifre) ;  on  E/.ek. 
i.  :  "The  paragraph  treating  of  the  chariot  of  God 

*  Through  ik  mUtindprstandinir  a  number  ot  Tulimulk'  nu- 
thoritlra  named  "  laaar  "  wen-  not  Ir«nte<l  under  that  h.mlliiff : 
Uwy  are  here  entered  under  the  u»n>l iterated  Hebrew  form  of 


extends  to  the  word  t*DC*n  only  "  (  Hag.  13a).  Another 
of  his  sayings  is:  "The  prayer  in  need  is  adapted  to 
all  occasions "  (K.  H.  18a). 

Wets*.  ECmM 
llixltyctiea 

S.  O. 


Raclier, 


VfctfM.  i».:ti  vi 
in.  p.        Dole  .i. 


Tan.  II.  »7-:H»: 


BmtooEarai 

l  una  zur  Mr 
in  Slitrhnmn,  p. 
J. 

YIZHAK  BAB  ADDA :  Palestinian  amora  of 
uncertain  period.  He  Interpreted  Ps.  xcii.  13  as 
meaning  that  even  as  the  shade  of  the  palm  tree 
extends  far  and  wide,  so  shall  the  reward  of  the 
pious  extend  to  the  future  world  (Shoher  Ton  to  Ps. 
xcii. ;  Gen.  H.  XL,  beginning).  With  reference  to 
Ps.  Ivii.  9.  he  said  that  David  procured  an  eolian 
harp  in  order  that  its  toues  might  awaken  him  for 
midnight  prayer  (Ber.  4a). 

BlBUOURArilY  :  Barher,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  111.  "67  and  nnle  7. 
J.  S.  (>. 

YIZHAK  HA-BABLI:  Palestinian  amora.  Hi* 
period  is  unknown.  Two  haggadot  of  his  arc  ex- 
tant. The  king  Mclchizcdck,  who  went  to  meet 
Abraham,  was  called  Salem,  says  Yizhak,  because 
he  was  perfect:  that  is,  he  had  early  submitted  to 
circumcision  (Gen.  R.  xliii.  7).  With  reference  to 
Jacob's  promise,  the  amora  interprets  the  words 
"Which  my  lips  have  uttered,  and  my  mouth  hath 
spoken  when  I  was  in  trouble"  (Ps.  lxvi.  14)  by- 
saying  that  one  makisaa  vow  when  in  need,  in  order 
to  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Torah  (Gen.  R. 
ixx.  1;  Midrash  Sheinuel  ii  ). 

Bibliography  :  Bacher.  Ag.  Pal.  Anwr.  1U  S»,  lit.  788. 
j.  S.  O. 

YIZHAK  OF  CARTHAGE:  In  an  edition  of 
the  Pesikta  Rabbati  by  Buber  (xiv.  64a)  occurs  the 
word  *p'D"lp.  written  incorrectly  for  'p'lcp  — 
Karadlxif  ("  punishment,"  "penance").  Buber.  how- 
ever, in  his  preface  (p.  80)  attempts  to  identify  this 
with  the  name  of  one  Yizbak  of  Carthage  mentioned 
in  Ber.  '.'On;  but  according  to  Bacher  such  a  person 
never  existed.  The  confusion  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  Yer.  Ber.  8a  and  Ta'an.  65c  mention 
an  Ablm  of  Carthage  who  transmitted  in  the  name 
of  R.  Yizhak. 

Bihliouraniy  :  Barber.  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  Lt  SIS,  SB. 
9,  S.  O. 

YIZHAK  B.  ELEAZAB  OF  CJB8 ABBA : 

Palestinian  amora  of  the  fourth  century.    He  was 
a  teacher  of  law  in  the  old  synagogue  of  Casarca,  . 
where  he  was  so  loved  by  pupils  and  friends  that 
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Jacob  of  K' far  Nibburaya  placed  him  as  high  in  this 
synagogue  as  is  God  Himself  iu  the  Temple  of  Ziou 
(Yer  Bik.  65d ,  Midrash  Shemuel  vii.  0).  The  fol- 
lowing halakic  decisions  of  his  may  Ik1  mentioned: 
one  concerning  sale  and  purchase,  rendered  to  his 
pupil  Hoshaiah  It.  Shammai  (Yer.  51.  K.  81b); 
another  on  religious  law  iu  a  case  referred  to  him  by 
Samuel  Inn  Abditni  (Yer.  Shab.  P..I..  a  ruling  con- 
cerning fraud  (Suk.  3ob);  instruction  in  regard  to 
the  writing  of  a  letter  of  divorce  (II.  H.  168*);  hala- 
kic deduction  to  the  effect  that,  although  a  tithe  of 
dales  need  not  be  rendered,  honey  made  from  them 
must  be  tithed  (Yer.  Bik.  63d  t;  decision  concerning 
marital  law  (Yer.  K.id.  63b);  regarding  signs  for  de- 
tecting murder  upon  finding  a  corpse  (Yer.  Naz. 
5?dj;  and  a  halakah  concerning  the  lifting  of  the 
terumah  (Yer.  Dcm.  26b).  He  ai>pinrs  as  a  tiadi 
tionist  of  Jeremiah  (Lev.  H.  xxxiii  2)  and  of  Nab- 
man  bar  Jacob  (Yer.  Shab.  9a).  ami  was  famed  for 
his  gastronoinicul  art  (Lam.  H.  to  iii.  IT;  Yer.  Her. 
61c;  Yer.  Hag.  78u).  He  gives  examples  of  the 
ban  from  the  Mishuah  (Yer.  M.  K.  81a).  and  a  pre- 
scription in  accordance  with  them  (Yer.  Ta'an. 
69b). 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cii'sarca  is  a  cliff  extending  into 
the  sea.  One  day  as  Yizhak  was  walking  along  this 
cliff  he  saw  a  large  bone  on  the  ground,  and  tried 
several  times  to  cover  it  with  earth,  so  that  no  one 
should  stumble  over  it;  but  his  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful, as  the  bone  became  uncovered  as  fast  as  he 
heaped  the  earth  upon  it.  He  accordingly  consid- 
ered the  bone  to  be  an  instrument  of  Gi si,  aud  w  aited 
patiently  to  sec  what  would  happen.  Soon  after- 
ward Ml  Imperial  messenger  named  Yciedaiius  came 
that  way.  stumbled  on  the  bone,  anil  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  fall:  this  messenger  had  been  sent  to 
Ca'Strea  bearing  malicious  edicts  against  the  Jews 
(Gen.  K.  x  7:  Lev.  It.  xxii.4;  Num.  K.  xviii. ;  Eccl. 
11.  to  v.  8).  In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  how  it 
came  nltout  that  two  great  prophets  like  Jeremiah 
and  Daniel  should  suppress  nttrihutesof  God  which 
hail  la-en  given  Him  by  Mosi-s  himself,  he  said  that 
these  prophets  knew  that  God  was  a  lover  of  truth, 
and  that  any  dissimulation  on  their  part  would  have 
been  punishable  (Yer.  Her.  13c;  Meg.  ?4c).  He 
made  a  comparison  between  wisdom  and  humility 
(Yer  Shab.  3e>;  and  he  explained  the  expression 
'JC'l^n  in  Gen.  xxv.  80  by  a  comparison  with  the 
insatiability  of  Home,  saving  that  Esau  sat  like  a 
camel  with  jaws  wide  open  and  that  Jacob  had  to 
fill  his  mouth  with  food  (Pcsik.  H.  xvi. ;  IVsik  59a  i. 
Yi/.liak.  moreover,  connected  the  expression  OCCI 
in  (iru.  ixvll  41  with  the  word  -senator."  in  order 
more  clearly  to  express  Home's  hatred  of  Judith 
(Yer.  •Ab  Zarab  89e). 

Yizhak  must  he  distinguished  from  an  amora  of 
the  same  name  who  lived  half  a  century  earlier,  and 
in  whose  house  Ilivya  bar  Abba.  Annul,  and  Yizl.mk 
ZS'appahauscd  to  assemble  to  study  (Hag,  26u ;  Ab. 
Zarab  21a;  M  K.  20a).  This  earlier  amora  deliv- 
ered a  funeral  address  at  the  death  of  Johunau  (M. 
K.  33b;  but  see  Hacher  ["Ag  Pal.  Amor."  iii.  Till 
note  4|  for  different  version  i. 

biri  iocs afii r :  Fr»n*ei.  Mrim.  p.  HCa:  HeUprto.  Stdrr  ha- 

lh>,.,l.  tl.  St*:  Baeti.T.  .1<;  /•<«/.  Amt,r.  111.  tit  71'.'. 

J.  s.  o. 


YIZHAK  BEN  HAKOLA  :  Palestinian  amora 
of  the  third  century.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Joshua  ben  I/evl  anil  Johanan,  and  lielonged  to  the 
school  of  Elcazar  ben  Pedat.  He  transmitted  hala- 
kot  in  the  names  of  Abba  ben  Zabda,  Judnh  II. 
(Yer.  -Er.  24d\  Hezekiah  (Orlah  i.  2).  and  Simeon 
(Yer.  Suk.  i..  end  ;  Ket.  ii.  8).  There  has  been  pre 
served  a  huggadah  by  him  dealing  with  the  quarrel 
between  the  shepherds  of  Abimelech  and  those  of 
Abraham,  and  with  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 
(Gen.  H.  liv..  end). 


BmuoiiRAHiY  :  Hiulier.  Ag.  Pal  Amor.  |.  KM.  II.  318.  III.  5HH- 
*«;  Frmilkel.  .Vo/«>.  Kr?»;  lleil|>Ttn.  Snttr  ha-O-n,!.  II.  SJ8. 

j.  s.  o. 

YIZHAK    BEN   HTYYA  THE  BCRIBE: 

Palestinian  amora  of  the  fourth  century;  contem- 
porary of  Maui.  He  was  well  known  as  a  scribe, 
and  was  the  authorof  a  halakah  in  which  he  asserted 
that  Torah  scrolls  might  be  written  on  various 
parchments,  but  that  this  rule  did  not  apply  iu  the 
case  of  tctillin  and  mezuzot  (Yer.  Meg.  p.  71c).  In 
the  name  of  Johanan  he  transmitted  a  halakah  rela- 
ting to  the  marriage  law  (Yer.  Yeb.  14a).  Three 
other  haggadot  by  him  have  been  preserved:  (l)on 
the  future  fate  of  the  good  and  the  wicked  (Gen. 
H.  Ixlv.  4);  (2)  explaining  why  Saul  did  not  consult 
the  Urim  ami  Thummim  instead  of  the  witch  of 
En-dor  (Lev.  H.  xxvi.  7;  Midr.  Shemuel  xxiv.  6); 
and  (3)  setting  forth  that  the  Torah  is  compared  to 
the  tree  of  life  (Prov.  iii.  18)  because  it  is  equal 
in  value  to  all  living  men  (Midr.  Shoher  Tob  to 
Ps.  I.  19). 


BlBl.lo.iRAruv  :  BarhiT.  Aa.  Pal  Amor.  III.  449  irorttiM.  7I«- 
717  :  IMIl>rln.  St,U  i  /«i-/*.r,.f,  II.  241. 

j.  s.  o. 

YIZHAK  BAR  JOSEPH:  Palestinian  amora 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Abbahn  and  of  Johanan.  and  transmitted  almost 
entirely  in  the  name  of  the  latter.  It  is  related  that 
he  was  once  about  to  be  killed  by  a  spirit  to  which 
he  was  speaking,  when  a  cedar  tree  saved  him 
(Sanh.  101a;  Hashi  on  the  passage).  It  was  said  to 
be  due  to  him  that  the  Samaritans  went  declared  to 
lie  a  heathen  people,  the  following  narrative  befog 
told  in  this  connection:  "  Yizhak  was  once  sent  into 
the  Samaritan  district  to  purchase  wine,  and  met 
there  an  old  man  w  ho  told  him  that  no  one  in  that 
region  observed  the  laws.  The  amora  returned  wild 
this  report  to  Ahbahu.  and  the  latter,  together  with 
Ammi  and  Assi.  declared  the  Samaritans  to  lie 
heathens"  (Hal.  6a:comp.  also  Hashi  and  the  Tosa- 
fot  on  the  passage). 

In  his  teacher's  com|>any  Yizhak  often  visited 
I'sha.  by  whom  the  takkanot  were  enacted ;  and  he 
attended  lectures  in  a  yeshibah  in  that  city  (Kid.  .Via; 
Pes.  78  U.  It  was  he  who  brought  most  of  these 
takkanot  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Babylonians;  he 
was  in  fact  one  of  the  most  prominent  intermediaries 
between  Palestine  and  Babylonia  in  matters  pertain 
ing  to  religious  decisions,  and  was  greatly  respected 
in  the  latter  country,  being  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  Abnyc  (Ber.  43b). 

Thirteen  halakic  decisions  transmitted  by  Yizhak 
in  the  name  of  .Ion AO 00  have  liecn  preserved:  re- 
garding circumcision  on  Yom  Kippur  (Yeb.  64hi; 
on  an  undecided  question  (Shab.  45b);  on  the  differ- 
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ence  between  Palestine  and  Babylonia  with  reference 
to  crub(  Er.  22a);  on  the  halizah  (Yeb.  104at;  on 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  before  a  court  of  law 
(Sunh.  4a);  five  senlenees  regarding  tcrcfah  (Hid. 
43a  i;  on  sexual  intercourse  (Niildah  65b);  on  sacri- 
fices (Tern.  26a);  and  on  the  gall  and  liver  of  slaugh- 
tered animals  (Hul.  4*a).  He  transmitted  also  three 
halakie  maxims  in  the  name  of  Yunnai:  two  on  the 
custom  of  washing  the  hands  (Hul.  105b)  anil  one 
on  Nazlr(Naz.  42b). 

In  addition  to  his  occasional  journeys  in  Palestine 
in  the  company  of  Ahbahu.  Yizhak.  is  once  mentioned 
as  undertaking  a  journey  to  Babylonia,  where  he 
associated  with  Aliaye,  as  well  as  with  Habin  and 
Pappa,  the  sons-in-law  of  Yizhak  Nappaha  (Hul. 
llOai.  Yizhak  relates  that  Judah  L  hail  a  private 
eutrance  to  ids  yeshibah  in  order  to  spare  his  pu- 
pils the  inconvenience  of  rising  when  he  entered 
(Men.  83a). 

BibijooraPHT  :  Barher.  Ag.  Til/.  A  mar.  1.431;  II.WUll;  111. 
lo.  «K.  .Mil;  Hellprln,  SfUr  ha-lM>r<*.  II.  340. 

.1.  8.  <>. 

YIZHAK  BAR  JTJDAH  Babylonian  amora 
of  the  fourth  century;  a  junior  contemporary  of 
L'lla.  He  was  educated  at  his  father's  house  In 
Pumbedita;  and  once  when  l'lla  visited  there  the 
latter  expressed  displeasure  at  the  fart  that  Yizhak 
was  not  yet  married  (Kid.  7lb).  Yizhak  was  once 
told  by  his  father  to  go  to  Neharden  in  order  to  see 
how  L'lla  |>rouounee*l  the  Habdalah  benediction  at 
the  close  of  the  Sabbath;  but  Yizhak  sunt  Abaye 
in  bis  place,  and  for  so  doing  was  severely  repri- 
manded by  his  father  (Pes.  104b).  Yizhak  was  a 
pupil  of  various  scholars.  First  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Habbah  (Shcb.  36b).  ami  later  those  of 
Kami  bar  llama,  whom  he  soon  left  in  order  to 
study  under  H.  Shcslict.  Kami  bitterly  reproaching 
him  for  the  slight.  Among  Yizhak 's  nearest 
friends  and  companions  may  lie  mentioned  Aha  bar 
liana;  Samuel,  son  of  Kabbah  bar  bar  Hann(Sheb. 
86bi ;  and  Kami  bar  Samuel. 

BlBLKMRAPflT i  Baetwr.  Am.  Pal.  Amor.  II.  aw;  Hellprln. 
Sfhr  ha-lMaot.  II.  242b. 

j.  s.  o. 

YIZHAK  OF  MAGDALA:  Palestinian  amora 
of  the  third  century.  He  engaged  in  various  mid- 
nishic  controversies.  Among  them  was  one  with 
Levi  concerning  I  King*  vii.  50  (Cant.  K.  on  iii. 
in),  und  another  with  Kahana  concerning  Joseph's 
abstention  from  wine  after  bis  imprisonment  by  his 
brothers  (Shah.  139a;  (Jen.  K.  xcil.,  xcviii  ).  With 
re  ference  to  the  saying  that  the  curse  inflicted  upon 
the  world  consists  in  the  bringing  forth  of  gnats, 
flies.  hikI  other  insects.  Yizhak  suites  that  even  these 
creatures  are  of  use  in  the  world  ((Jen.  K.  v.  9). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  BHrtwr,  An.  Pal.  A  mar.  I.  44:1,  II.  44S.  111. 
.Vis;  A.  ivrlw*.  In  lift  Tatmml.  I.  ISt;  Hellprln,  Sttltr  hcl- 


DutWt,  \i.  241a. 
J. 


S.  O. 


YIZIIAK  BEN  MARY0N  :  Palestinian  amora 
of  the  third  century;  contemporary  of  Elea/ar  ben 
Pedat  (Yer.  Suk.  53a).  He  transmitted  some  havr- 
gadic  maxims  in  the  nnmes  of  ilaniua  (Keel.  K. 
i.x.  12)  and  Jose  ben  Hanina  (Pesik.  B9ai.  With 
reference  to  Gen.  ii.  4  and  8  he  remarked  that  since 


God  is  proud  of  His  creation,  no  one  may  venture  to 
find  fault  with  it  (Gen.  K.  xii.onxv.  5).  Comment- 
ing on  II  Sam.  xx.  21,  lie  states  that  lie  who  of 
feuds  a  great  man  is  just  as  guilty  as  he  who  offends 
the  king  himself  (Eccl.  K.  on  ix  1*>.  Other  hag- 
gadic  maxims  of  his  have  been  preserved  as  fol- 
lows: on  Gen.  x.xxi.  86  and  I  Sam.  xx.  1  (Gen.  R. 
lxxiv.  10);  on  Ezek.  xxi.  21  (Shoher  Job  to  Ps. 
lxxviii.  19);  on  Job  ii.  4  (Eccl.  K.  to  iii.  9);  and 
on  Ruth  ii.  14  (Lev.  R.  xxxiv.  b). 

Bim  lueiM  :  Barlier.  Aa-  Pal.  Amor.  I.  10,  SSa,  STT,  427 ; 

111.  rM  Ml ;  Hellprtn.  Sftlr r  ha-lk,rt>U  p.  241«. 

J.  S.  0. 


YIZHAK  BAB  NAHMAN  ;  Palestinian 
amora  of  the  third  century;  a  friend  of  Jacob  bar 
Idi.  together  with  whom  he  officiated  as  poor-law 
commissioner  (Yer.  Shek.  49a).  The  two  friends 
often  engaged  in  halakie  controversies  (Yer.  Shah. 
14d).  Yizhak  twice  transmits  sayings  by  Joshua 
lien  Levi  on  the  conversion  of  purchased  slaves, 
Ze' era  having  add rcssed  a  question  to  him  on  this 
point  (Yer.  Yeb.  8d).  He  had  a  dispute  with  Ab- 
dima  of  Haifa  concerning  some  question  of  religious 
law  (Yer.  Niddah  50a),  and  also  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Simeon  hen  Pazzi  (.Meg.  23a).  Ja- 
cob bar  Aha  transmits  a  saying  in  his  name  (Yer. 
Yeb.  12a). 


BlBLiix.u uiiy  :  Baobcr.  Aa.  Pal.  Amor.  I.,  11..  111.: 
Snler  fta-DoTOt,  II.  241». 


s.  o. 


YIZHAK  NAPPAHA:  Palestinian  amora  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  He  Is  found  under  the 
name  "  Nappaha  "  only  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
not  in  the  Palestinian.  As  a  haggadist  he  stands  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  his  contemporaries.  In  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  he  is  identified  with  various 
other  Yizhak*  (Pes.  118b).  ami  since  that  was  due 
to  the  arbitrary  action  of  a  later  amora,  the  real 
name  of  his  father  can  no  longer  be  determined. 
As  regards  the  name  "Nappaha"  (the  smith),  there 
had  been  an  older  Yizhak  of  the  same  name, 
who  was  rich  and  who  is  said  to  have  owned  rive 
courts  in  I'sha;  it  has  not  yet  liecn  possible,  how- 
ever, to  ascertain  any  relationship  between  the  two, 
nnd  if  the  elder  was  an  ancestor  of  this  Yizhak, 
the  latter  could  well  have  inherited  the  na  with- 
out ever  having  practised  the  trade.  In  the  later 
midrashic  literature  he  is  called  Yizhak  Nappaha, 
whereas  the  older  works  call  him  only  R.  Yizhak. 

Although  he  was  a  pupil  of  Johanan,  his  associa- 
tions with  the,  latter  are  indicated  in  only  one  pas- 
sage (R.  M.  24b),  which  tells  of  his  once  appearing 
before  Johanan..  As  a  traditionist  of  the  haggadah 
of  Johanan.  he  appears  only  in  the 
Relations   Babylonian  Talmud  (Ber.  62b).  He 
with       was  in  Babylonia  only  temporarily. 
Johanan.    probably  soon  after  the  death  of  Jo- 
hanan; and  while  there  he  visited  in 
the  house  of  the  exilarch  (M.  K.  24b),  together  with 
She-shet  (ib.  2410  and  Joseph  (R.  11.  3b;  Shab.  52b). 
Hal >a  quoted  in  his  name  (Ber.  82a:  Tern.  15a);  but 
sometimes  tradition  maintains  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  sayings  originated  with  Yizhak  or  with 
Raba  (Sanh.  94a:  Ned.  39a;  Naz.  28b).    Kabbin  bar 
Adda  also  cites  in  his  name  (Ber.  (5a ;  Pes.  8b).  His 
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home  was  originally  in  Cicsarea,  but  be  afterward 
went  to  Tiberias  to  live.  He  associated  intimately 
with  Ammi,  with  whom  he  often  discussed  halakic 
questions  (Sotah  34a;  Men.  lib;  Hag.  26a;  Ber.  41a: 
Yorna  42b) ;  and  together  they  sometimes  rendered 
decisions  in  matters  pertaining  to  religious  law  (Hul. 
48b;  Ned.  57b;  Ber.  27a).  Yizhak,  Abbahu,  and 
Hanina  bar  Pappai  constituted  a  board  of  judges 
(Kit.  84b;  Ah.  Zarah  H9b;  Ber.  88a.  b;  B.  K. 
117b;  (tit.  29b).  H^lbo  referred  to  Yizhak  two 
liturgical  questions  addressed  to  him  from  Galilee: 
the  first  question  he  answered  immediately;  the  sec- 
ond he  expounded  publicly  in  the  seminary  (Gif. 
60a).  A  thesis  on  the  creation  of  light,  formulated 
anonymously,  was  made  public  by  R.  Yizhak  (Gen. 
R.  iit.,  beginning).  He  also  engaged  in  haggadic  dis- 
cussions with  the  celebrated  Levi  (Gen.  B.  xix.  14; 
Pesik.  R.  xxiii..  beginning:  Ber.  4a  ;  Yer.  Ta'an.65b); 
with  Abba  b.  Kahana  (Gen.  B.  xliii.  7;  Lev.  ft.  ii. 
1;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xlix.  1);  with  Aba  (Pesik.  B. 
xv. ;  Gen.  R.  v.  7;  Yer.  Peah  15d);  and  with  Hiyya 
bar  Abba  (Lev.  R.  xx.  7;  Pesik.  R.  xxii.).  Among 
those  who  transmitted  in  the  name  of  Yizliak  were 
the  famous  halakist  Haggai,  the  latter's  sons  Jon- 
athan and  Azariah  (Gen.  R.  xxii.  18,  xl.  6;  Midr. 
Shcmuel  xxii..  end),  and  Luliani  ben  Tabrin  (Gen. 
R.  purim;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xxiv.  4;  Yer.  Meg. 
75e>. 

That  Yizhak  was  a  great  authority  on  (he  Hula- 
kali,  as  well  as  on  the  Haggadah,  is  shown  by  an 
anecdote  which  is  told  and  according  to  which  Ammi 
and  Assi  would  not  let  him  speak,  because  the  one 
wished  to  hear  Halakah  and  the  other  Haggadah 
(B.  K.  60b).  So  after  telling  them  the  celebrated  story 
of  the  man  who  had  two  wives,  one  of  whom  pulled 
out  all  his  white  hairs  because  she  was  young, 
whereas  the  other  extracted  his  black  hairs  because 
she  was  old,  B.  Yizhak  pn«ented  to  them  a  hagga- 
dah with  a  halakic  background,  in  order  to  satisfy 
both  at  the  same  time.  Yizhak,  however,  devoted 
himself  to  the  Haggadah  with  more  seal,  because 
he  regarded  it  as  a  necessity  in  the  adverse  circum- 
stances of  the  Jews.  The  poverty  of  the  Palestin- 
ians had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  people  no 
longer  wailed  for  the  harvest,  but  ate  the  green  ears 
of  wheat  (Gen.  R.  xx.  24);  consequently  they  were 

in  need  of  comfort  and  refreshment  of  soul  (Pes. 

101b).  Yizhak  tried  to  make  his  lectures  as  effect- 
ive us  possible,  and  they  show  him  to  have  been  an 
unusually  forceful  rhetorician  and  a  skilful  exegete. 

Yizhak's  haggadic  material  may  Ik.'  divided  ac- 
cording to  contents  into  the  following  four  groups: 

I.  Proverbs  anil  dicta:  concerning  sins  (Suk.  52a, 
b;  Hag.  16a;  Kid.  31a;  Ber.  25a;  B.  II.  16b;  Yorna 
87a:  B.  B.  9b;  Pes.  19010 ;  concerning  the  relation 

of  man  to  God  (Ned.  32a;  Sot*  J  4*b; 
His        Ruth  R.  i.  2);  on  the  relation  ot  man  to 
his  fellow  beings  (B.  M.  42a:  Meg. 
28a;  B.  K.  93a);  concerning  prayer 
(Pes.  181a;  Lev.  R.  xxx.  3;  Midr  Shcmuel  i.  7;~R. 

II.  16b;  Yer.  Kid.  61b;  Yer.  Xed.  41b);  concerning 
Study  and  the  Law  (Pes.  193a.  b;  Meg.  6b;  Lev.  R. 
ii.  1;  Sauh.  21b,  24a;  Hul.  Ola:  Yorna  77a):  con 
cerning  Israel  (Pes.  165a;  Gen.  B.  lxiii.  8);  concern- 
ing the  nations  (Esther  R.  i.  10;  Lev.  R.  i.  14;  Ex. 
R.  xxxviii.  3);  concerning  Jerusalem  (Pe^ik.  R.  xli. 


1 ;  Pes.  6a).  II.  Exegesis:  general  (Sauh.  82a,  89a, 
95b;  Tern.  16a;  Yer.  R.  H.  57c;  Gen.  R.  liii.  20; 
I.I nl.  91b;  Sotah  48b;  B.  B.  16a i;  halakic  (Ber.  13b; 
Git.  59b;  Pes.  31b;  Yorna  77a;  Yer.  Sotah  17a) ;  Bib- 
lical personages  (Gen.  R.  xxxiv.  11,  xxxix.  7,  lviii. 
7;  Yeb.  64a):  Biblical  narratives  (Sotah  34a;  Dent 
R.  xi.  2:  B.  B.  91a:  Midr.  Teh.  toPs.  vii.  13;  Sanh. 
106b;  Men.  53b:  Esther  R  Hi.  9;  Pesik.  R.  xxx  v.  1). 
III.  Homiletics  ((ten.  R.  xix.  6,  xxxviii.  7;  Sanh. 
96a ;  B.  M.  87a ;  Yer.  Sotah  17b ;  Ex.  R.  xliii.  4 :  Sanh. 
102a;  Ber.  63b;  Eccl.  B.  iii.  19;  Tern.  16n;  Yer. 
Ta'an.65b;  Hor.  10b).  IV.  Proems  (Gen.  R.  iii.  1. 
lix.  2,  Ixv.  7;  Pes.  101b;  Ex.  R.  xxxii.  5:  Lev.  R. 
xii.  2):  maxims  (Gen.  R.  hi.  1;  Deut.  R.  ii.  27; 
Lev.  R.  xxxiv.  8);  similes  (Yer.  R.  II.  57b:  Lev. 
R.  v.  6;  Ex.  R.  xv.  16;  Yer.  Ber.  13a;  B.  B.  74b); 
Messianic  subjects  (Eccl.  R.  i.  11;  Deut.  R.  i.  19; 
"Ab.  Zamh  3b):  eselmtologv  (Lev.  R.  xiii.  3;  Midr. 
Teh.  to  Ps.  xlix.  1;  Shah,  "l 52a;  B.  M.  88b). 

According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  several 
writers  of  the  tenth  century,  the  gaon  Hai  b.  David 
ascribed  to  Yizhak  Nappaha  the  calculation  of  the 
Rabbinite  calendar.  The  only  fact  known  concern- 
ing Yizhak's  family  Is  that  his  daughter  married  the 
Babylonian  amora  Pappa  (Hul.  110a). 


Bibliography  :  Baoher,  Au.  I'al.  Amur.  II.  31S-!fi5:  Frank?) 
Mehn.  pp.  HBb-lrr:*;  Hellprin.  Sttlrr  hn-Porot,  Ii..  ».r.-,  S 


Vtnehe  UrxrlUvhaft,  1SW.  vil.  210;  Weim.  Dtir.  III.  88 *r<j. 

j.  s.  o. 

YIZHAK  BEN  PARNAK  :  Palestinian  amora 
of  uncertain  period.  He  is  named  as  the  author  of  an 
apocryphal  work  entitled  "inB  J3  prtV'  T  CDS, 

which  describes  the  events  that  take  place  at  the 
death  of  a  human  being.  When  a  man  is  dying 
three  angels  come  to  his  bedside — the  angel  of  death, 
the  recording  angel,  and  the  guardian  angel;  and 
these  three  review  his  entire  life.  If  he  has  been  a 
pious  man,  three  more  angels  appear  ;  and  while  the 
struggle  with  death  is  going  on  one  of  these  angels 
recites  Isa.  lvii.  1,  the  second  ib.  lvii.  2.  and  the 
third  ib.  lviii.  8.  At  last  four  more  angels  descend 
to  the  bedside;  and  when  the  dying  man  cries  out 
to  the  earth  to  help  him,  the  first  angel  answers  him 
with  the  words  of  Ps.  xxiv.  1;  when  he  implores 
the  aid  of  his  relatives,  the  second  angel  recites  Ps. 
xlix.  8  (A.  V.  7);  when  he  turns  to  his  money  for 
solace,  the  third  angel  answers  him  with  Ps.  xlix.  9 
(A.  V.  8);  and  when  he  appeals  to  his  good  deeds,  the 
fourth  angel  recites  Isa.  lviii.  8.  There  is  clearly 
some  influence  here  of  the  Buddhist  legend  of  "The 
Three  Friends  "(com p.  "  Barlaamand  Josaphat,"ed. 
Jacobs,  Appendix).  Yizhak's  father,  Parnak.  trans- 
mitted in  the  name  of  Johanan  (Gen.  R.  liii..  end; 
M.  K.  9a;  Shab.  14a;  B.  M.  85a). 

niHi.in(iRAriir:  Barher.  .-Ir;.  Pol.  Amur.  1.  219.  note  3 :  111. 
TfiT-nis ;  Jelllnek,  Ii,  I  luuMkirnth,  v.  iS-19,  Vienna.  IKS. 

j.  s.  o. 

YIZHAK  BAR  RED  IF  A  :  Palestinian  amora 
of  the  fourth  century;  the  transmitter  of  the  hag- 
gadah of  R.  Ammi  (Lev.  R.  xii.,  beginning;  Ex.  R. 
xiii.,  end;  Yer.  Shek.48a;  Ex.  R.  iii.  to  Ex.  iii.  14). 
He  once  requested  the  arnnm  Jeremiah  to  decide  a 
question,  but  received  only  au  evasive  reply  (Yer. 
Sheb.  39a).  He  was  the  author  of  several  explana- 
tions of  the  stories  concerning  Samson  (Sotah  9b). 
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Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  flJD3Pn  in  Isu  i>i-  16.  which  he 
derives  from  the  Greek  ixt  (" serpent '").  saying: 
"The  women  used  to  place  myrrh  hu<1  balsam  in 
their  shoes,  ami  when  meeting  young  men  in  the 
streets  they  stamped  their  feet  so  that  a  strong  odor 
arose  which  awakened  evil  impulses  in  the  youths, 
as  though  they  wen?  under  the  influence  of  a  ser- 
pent's poison  "  (Shab.  02b). 

Yizhak  transmitted  dissertations  on  the  salvation 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  with  reference  to  Judges 
xxi.  7  (II.  13.  116a);  on  the  list  of  idolatrous  priests 
referred  to  in  Hosea  xiii.  2  (Sanh.  62a);  on  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Words  "  Praised  lie  the  name  of  His 
glorious  kingdom  "  (1 after  the  "  Shema'  " 
(Pes.  56)i);  on  the  act  of  rising  when  the  name  of 
God  is  uttered,  as  deduced  from  Judges  iii.  20  (Sanh. 
60a);  and  on  the  assumption  of  the  sex  of  au  ex- 
pected chilli,  with  reference  to  Lev.  xii.  2  (Ber.  60a  , 
Niddah  25b.  31a). 

BlRl.lonRjkPiir :  Barber,  Ag.  1'nl.  Amnr.  I  .MR,  note  1:  II.  151. 
noU-li:  III.  71W-72U;  luhblnovlrz,  Oilfiukt  &,tt  rim.  U.  HW: 
H.llprin.  St,Ur  lui-l>>r.A.  II.  Ml :  Kranfcet,  Mtlx>,  pp.  OOu. 
10Tb. 

J.  S.  O. 

YIZHAK  BEN  SAMUEL  BEN  MART  A  : 

Babylonian  amora  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  R.  Nahmau,  to  whom  he  directed 
questions  relating  to  sacrifice  (Men.  81a)  and  to  dif- 
ferentiation Ixtwccn  sanctified  and  unsanctified 
things  (Hul.  B5a).  In  the  name  of  Itab  he  trans- 
mitted sayings  relating  to  the  presentation  of  letters 
of  divorce  (Oil.  13a,  63b),  and  to  Rab's  method  of 
pronouncing  the  Sabbatical  benediction  (l'es.  166a). 
Rabbah  transmitted  sayings  of  Yizhak 's  (Meg.  l«b): 
Zecra  addressed  him  as  "  Rabhcnu  "  (Hul.  3<Jb);  ami 
Kami  bar  llama  directed  a  question  to  him  (ib.  85a). 
Yizhak  once  met  Simlai  in  Nisibis.  where  he  heard 
the  latter  denounce  the  free  use  of  oil  among  the 
Jews;  and  he  later  furnished  a  report  of  this  denunci- 
ation CAb.  Zarah  86a;  comp.  Yer.  *Ab.  Zarah  41d). 

Am"r'  '*  M>:  HHIp^ln, 


BlBUOflRAPIlT 

SnUr  iui-lh>rul.  II. 
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YIZHAK  BEN  TABLAI  :  Palestinian  amora 
of  the  fourth  century  ;  a  contemporary  of  Jacob  ben 
Zabdai  and  Helbo,  together  witli  both  of  whom  he 
ww called  upon  to  decide  a  question  of  religious  law 
(Yer.  Niddah  50a).  When  asked  whether  the  law 
of  Demai  applied  to  the  Syrian  leek,  he  was  unable 
to  decide  the  question  by  himself,  and  had  to  seek 
the  ail  vice  of  R.  Jose  (Yer.  Dem.  22d ) ;  and  on  another 
occasion,  when  a  question  relating  to  the  divorce  law 
was  addressed  to  him,  he  had  to  refer  it  to  Eleazar 
(Yer.  tfid.  63c).  A  tradition  handed  down  from  the 
above-mentioned  Eleazar  was  differently  transmitted 
by  the  amoraim  Jonah  and  Jose  (Yer.  Sheb.  33d). 

In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Pes.  113b)  Yizhak  has 
been  identified  with  five  other  amoraim  of  similar 
name,  but  this  has  been  refuted  by  Bacher,  who  dis- 
proved also  the  allegation  of  S.  Kraussthat  the  names 
vbpn  and  K$>2B  are  identical.  The  Babylonian  Til- 
mud  (Ned.  81b)  mentions  Yizhak  as  the  transmitter 
of  an  interpretation  of  Mai.  iii.  20.  To  him  is  ascribed 
also  the  haggadic  explanation  identifying  the  name 
P33^  with  the  Temple,  with  reference  to  the  paro- 


nomasia on  pja^and  T3^0.  which  latter  word,  mean- 
ing "to  make  white,"  has  been  used  with  regard  to 
the  Temple  in  the  sense  of  "  atone. ■  Yizhak  was  the 
author,  moreover,  of  haggadot  on  Deut.  xxix.  lOand 
Josh,  x.4  (Midr.  Tan.  to  Deut.  xxix.)  and  of  a  hag- 
gadah  comparing  Israel  to  the  stubborn  priuccss(Pe- 
sik.  R.  xxviii. ;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  exxxviii.  5). 

Bibliography :  Barber.  Ag.  Pal.  Amur.  III.  720  722:  Mem, 
Au-  Tau.  I.  28.  nrHe  2:  S.  Krausn.  LehiitnWrr,  1.  77,  24rt ; 
Fmnkel.  J/«/*t,  p.  W7 ;  Hellprln,  S«/«r  hu-Lioi «i.  pp.  ZK- 

.1.  S.  <). 

YIZHAK.  BEN  ZE'ERA  :  Palestinian  amora  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  interpreted  the  word  mtt 
in  Ps.  xix.  6.  in  connection  with  Gen.  XV 111.  11.  as 
signifying  that  the  descending  sun  resembles  a  drop 
of  blood  not  larger  than  a  mustard-seed  (Lev.  R. 
xxxi.  9).  He  is  emitted  also  with  an  interpretation 
of  a  verse  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  (vll.  10);  but  some 
confusion  exists  with  regard  to  the  name,  that  of 
Bar  Nazira  occurring  instead  of  his  in  some  pas- 
sages (Yeb.  97a;  Bek.  31b). 

BIRUOC.RAPIIY  :  Rarhrr.  Ag.  l"<tl.  Amur.  I.  121,  Bole  I  ;  III. 
722;  Hellprln.  Srdrr  ha-lM>rol.  p.  242. 

j.  B.  O. 

YIZH  AKI     See  Rabiii. 

YIZH  AKI  ABRAHAM :  Turkish  Talmudist ; 
lived  at  Salonica  toward  the  eud  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  dayyan  under  Rabbi  Solomon  ha- 
Levi,  after  whom  Yiziiaki  signed  third  under  a  de- 
cision issued  in  1597,  nnd  second  under  a  decision  of 
1598.  Yiziiaki  was  the  author  of  the  work  "  Ahot 
Ketannah,"  which  is  quoted  in  Joseph  Almosnino's 
"'Etiut  bi-Ycboscf"  (i..  No.  54)  and  in  Hasdai 
Perahva's  "Torat  Hesed"  (No.  65).  and  printed  at 
the  end  of  Jacob  Hagiz's  "  Halakot  Ketannol."  and 
which  is  erroneously  ascribed  by  Heilprin  ("  Seder 
ha-Dorot,"  iii.,  *.r.)  to  Michael  b.  Moses  ha-Kohcn. 
It  is  a  work  in  four  parts  on  the  laws  relative  to  the 
"get  ■  of  a  minor. 

Bini.loriRAPHT:  Benjwnb,  Ofar  ha-Stfarim.  p.  94.  No.  ft4«: 
Fuenn.  KtMMt  iVfuJ.  p.  30;  Mkbael.  Or  ha-tf.iuyim. 
No.  141. 

.i.  M.  Ski.. 

YIZIIAKI,  ABRAHAM  BEN  DAVID  :  Pal- 
estinian rabbi  and  anti-Shabbethaian  ;  born  in  1661 ; 
died  at  Jerusalem  June  10,  1729;  on  his  mother's 
side  a  grandson  of  Abraham  Azulai.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Moses  Galante,  and  was  in  his  turn  the 
teacher  of  Moses  Hagiz.  Yizhaki  was  prominent  iu 
opposition  to  the  followers  of  Shabbcthai  Zebl,  and 
exhorted  the  rabbis  of  Smyrna  to  investigate  the 
writings  of  Miguel  Cardoso.  He  signed  the  letter 
of  excommunication  launched  against  Nehemiah 
Hayyun  by  the  rabbinate  of  Jerusalem  in  171)8. 
Liter,  Yiziiaki  was  sent  to  Europe  to  collect  con- 
tributions, and  when  at  Constantinople  he  wrote  a 
preface  to  Jacob  Sason's  "  Bene  Ya'akob."  In  1711 
he  arrived  at  I/'ghorn,  where  he  agitated  strongly 
against  Hayyun;  and  he  did  the  same  at  Amster- 
dam in  the  following  year,  together  with  Zebi  Ash- 
kenazi.  On  his  way  teick  to  Jerusalem  in  1714  Yiz- 
haki passed  through  Constantinople,  where  he  joined 
the  other  rabbis  in  the  excommunication  of  Hayyun. 

Of  Yizhaki's  works,  only  the  "Zera"  Abraham." 
responsa  on  the  four  Tl|"m,  was  published  (vol.  I., 
OD  Orah  Hayyimand  Yoreh  Pe'ah,  Smyrna.1733:  vol. 
ii.,  on  Eben  ha  'Ezer  and  Hoshen  Mishpat.  Constan- 
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tinople,  1733).  His  other  works  are:  "  Iggeret  Shib- 
bukiu  "  and  "  Ketobet  Kaakea',"  both  on  Ilayyun's 
heresies;  a  work  on  Maimouidcs'  "Yad";  and  no- 
vclhc  on  the  Sbulhan  'Aruk. 

Kihuookapiiy:  FUenn,  Kene*ct  Yinrael,  p.  30;  C.tUz.  <;tMh. 

rOraUBUrf.  JwUU.  7H; 


:W1  mi.,  x.  .111.  317.  ;tS>; 
hfrffagytm.  No.  81. 
.r 


Or 


M.  Sel. 


YIZIDRO  (YSIDRO),  ABRAHAM  GAB- 
BAI.    See  Gaiihai. 

YOD  ("):  Tenth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
The  name  seems  to  l>e  connected  with  "yad,"  mcan- 
ing  "  bund" ;  the  Phenician  "  yod"  remotely  resembles 
a  band  in  form.  The  letter  is  a  palatal  semivowel, 
identical  in  sound  with  the  English  "y."  Preceded 
by  the  cognate  vowel  "  i  "  ( =  Eng.  "ec"),  it  blends 
with  it,  the  resulting  combination  being  long  "i." 
With  a  preceding  a-vowel  it  forms  the  diphthong 
Mai,"  which  in  Hebrew  (that  language  having  pre- 
served no  diphthongal  sounds)  has  become  "e"  (  = 
Eng.  "ay  ").  As  a  radical,  "yod  "  sometimes  inter- 
changes with  "  waw."  Asa  numeral,  it  has  in  the  later 
usa£c  the  value  10.  The  Tetragrammaton  is  some- 
times represented  by  "yod,'1  its  first  letter. 

t.  I.  Br. 

YOKE.   See  Aoricui.tcrk. 

YOM,  HA-.    See  Periodicals. 

TOM  KIPPUR.    See  Atonement,  Day  or. 

YOM  KIPPUR  KATAN  :  The  -  Minor  Day  of 
Atonement";  observed  ou  the  day  preceding  each 
Rosh  Hodesh  or  New  Moon  Day,  the  observance  con  ■ 
siating  of  fasting  and  supplication,  but  l>eing  much 
less  rigorous  than  that  of  Yom  Kippur  proper.  The 
custom  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  and  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Sbulhan  'Aruk.  It  appears  to 
have  been  inaugurated  in  the  sixteenth  century  at 
8afed  by  the  cabalist  Moses  Cordovero  (Da  S'lva, 
"Peri  Hildas!!."  Rosh  Hodesh.  fc;  417).  who  called 
the  fast  "Yom  Kippur  Katan":  and  it  was  in- 
cluded by  Issiac  Luria  in  his  "Seller  ha-Tcnllah." 
R.  Isaiah  Horowitz  refers  to  it  by  that  name,  and 
snys  it  should  be  observed  by  fasting  and  repentance : 
"Following  the  custom  of  the  very  pious,  one  must 
repent  of  his  ways  and  make  restitutions  both  in 
money  and  in  personal  ac  ts,  in  order  that  he  may 
enter  the  new  month  as  pure  as  a  new-lMirn  infant  " 
("Shetah,"  ed.  Amsterdam.  1688,  pp.  120b.  140a. 
17)1:0.  When  Rosh  Hodesh  occurs  on  a  Sabbath  or 
Sunday.  Yom  Kippur  Ka^an  is  observed  on  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday.  The  fasting  is  not  obligatory,  and 
only  ihe  very  pious  observe  t lull  act  of  self-denial. 

The  liturgy  of  the  day,  which  consists  of  sclihot,  is 
recited  at  Ihe  Minhah  prayer  in  the  afternoon.  Tallit 
and  ti'llllin  are  ad  justed,  and  if  there  are  anion;;  the 
congregation  ten  persons  who  have  fasted,  they  read 
from  the  scroll  "  Wa-Ychal  "  (Ex.  xxxii.  11  rt  »«/.). 
The  selihotare  taken  partly  from  the  collection  used 
on  the  general  fast  days  anil  Yom  Kippur,  with  the 
"  Widdui  ha  Oadol "  (the  great  eonfi-ssion  of  sin  by 
Rabbenu  Nissim)  anil  "Aahnmnu."  am)  also  a  beau- 
tiful poem  written  for  the  occasion  by  Leon  id'  Mo- 
dem! and  beginning  with  "  Yom  zeh."  Some  congre- 
gations add  "  Abinu  Malkenu."  The  fast  ends  with 
the  Minhah  prayer.  For  the  text  see  Baer.  "'Abo- 
dat  Yisrael."  pp.  8l7-:nr»;  Ennlen's  Siddur  "Bet 
Ya'akob."  ed.  Warsaw,  pp.  212a-21flb. 


BlUUOdKAfllY :  Moses  Bruefc.  I'hiirMinchc  VtilkiuitUn  mid 
Hitualirii.  pp.         Frenklurt-ou-Uie-Main,  ltHO. 
j.  J.  D.  E. 

YOM-TOB    BEN    ABRAHAM  ISHBILI 

(called  also  RITBA,  from  the  initials  of  his  name. 
K30n):  Famous  Talmudic  commentator  of  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  received  his  name 
from  the  city  of  Seville;  but  was  living  at  Alcolea  de 
Cinca  in  1842.  He  was  gifted  with  a  clear,  acute 
mind,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Aarou  ha-Lcvi  and  Solo- 
mon Adret  at  Barcelona,  although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  studied  under  Melr  ha  Levi  Abulatia 
also,  assome  scholars  think  (Pcrlcs,  "11.  Salomo  b. 
Abraham  b.  Adret,"  p.  59,  Hreslau,  1N08).  He  was 
engkged  in  a  controversy  with  Rabbi  Dan  Ashke- 
uazi.  who  had  emigrated  to  Spaiu.  Yom-Tob's  vo- 
luminous works  include  valuable  novella;  on  many 
of  the  Talmudic  treatises,  and  commentaries  on  the 
writings  of  Alfasi  and  certain  works  of  Nahmaui- 
de».  His  published  novellte  include  those  on  Eru- 
bin,  Ta'anit,  Mo'cd  K  d,an,  Ketuliot,  and  Baba 
Mczi'a  (Amsterdam,  1729;  Prague,  1810),  Ta'anit 
and  Mo'ed  %&\un  (Prague,  1811),  Hullin  (ib.  1734), 
Givtin  (Saloniea,  1758),  Yebamot  (Leghorn.  1787). 
Shabhat  (Saloniea,  1806),  Yoma  (Constantinople. 
1754;  Berlin.  I860).  Abodah  Zarah  (Ofen.  1824). 
and  Rosh  ha  Shauah  (KOuigsberg,  1858).  Most  of 
the  novella'  have  been  collected  under  the  title 
"lliddushe  ha-Kitba"  (Lcmbcrg,  1800-61),  while 
extracts  from  his  commentaries  ou  haggadic  pas- 
sages are  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  "'En 
Ya  akob"  (Berlin.  1709;  Ftirth.  1766;  etc.).  The 
"Migdal  •<)/."  of  Shem-Tob  ibn  Gaon  and  the 
"  Maggid  Mishneh  "  of  Vidal  of  Tolosa  have  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  him. 

Dibi.iocrapiit  :  MaUirbl  b.  Jiut>l>  ha-Koben,  Yod  Mal'ahi. 
ed.  Berlin,  p.  131 ;  Azulai,  Stum  ha-UnUilim.  I.  72  rt  *eo.; 
SMtuchnelder.  Cat.  lltwll.  rol.  H06;  Camel.  I.ehrlnich  tier 
JIUilHrhru  (irtrh.und  IAt<ratur._p.X&;  Karat,  MM.  Jud. 
I.  24*;  Zedner.  Cat.  Hrhr.  Bxik*  lirit.  Mw.  pp.  7S4  tt  «r</. 


E.  C. 


M.  K. 


YOM-TOB  BEN  ISAAC  OF  JOIGNY  (called 
also  ha-Kodeah) :  Tosatistand  liturgical  poet  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  York,  England,  in  March, 
1100,  as  has  been  proved  by  Grttz  ("Gcsch."  vi. 
455).  The  Jews  or  York  sought  refuge  in  the  for- 
tress from  the  fury  of  the  populace;  and  after  offer- 
ing a  vain  resistance  for  several  days  the  most  of 
them,  on  the  advice  of  Yom-Tob  ben  Isaac,  joiued 
him  in  voluntary  death. 

Yom-Tob  was  a  pupil  of  R.  Tarn,  and  was  promi- 
nent as  a  tosafist,  being  frequently  mentioned  with 
the  epithet  "ha-Kodesh  "  (=  "  the  Holy"  or  "the 
Martyr").  He  also  was  a  Biblical  exegete  and  a 
liturgical  poet.  His  best-known  productions  are 
Omnam  Ken,  a  hymn  sung  on  the  eve  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  anil  a  penitential  prayer  in  fourteen 
stanzas.  He  wrote  also  an  clcpy  beginning  with 
the  words  "  Yah  tishpok  "  and  lamenting  the  death 
of  the  Jews  of  Blois  who  perished  in  1071. 

ItiHLKHiKAPiir :  Zoroc.  7,.  O.  pp.  S8.  WO;  Mem.  LUcratur- 
if '<)\.  pp.  2W  rt  nr.;,;  lirittx.  fifwh.  vi.  'Mi ;  (inn*,  Gallia 
Jitdaica.  \\  Sitf:  H.  K.J.  lii.  5;  IV.  Jew.  MM.  Sot.  K>m. 
III.  9rt  «•!/.:  Jaeiihs../rifw  of  Awjn'tn  Kngland,  pp.  MMIS. 

(bibliography). 
J.  M.  K. 

YOMA :  A  treatise  in  the  Mishnah,  in  the  To 
sefta,  and  in  both  Talmudim,  treating  of  the  divine 
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service  on  the  Day  of  Atoncmcut,  of  the  fasting  cere- 
mony on  that  day,  and  of  other  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  the  occasion.  In  the  Tosefta  this  treatise  is 
entitled  "  Yom  ha-Kippurim  "  (Day  of  Atonement), 
while  in  the  Mishnah  (ed.  Lowe),  as  well  as  by 
Sherira  Gaou,  it  is  called  simply  "Kippurim" 
(Atonement).  The  Day  of  Atonement  was  known 
also  as  "Yoma  Kabba "  (The  Great  Day),  often 
shortened  to  *  Yoma"  (The  Day):  hence  this  treatise 
was  given  the  name  of  -  Yoma"  in  the  Mishnah  as 
well  as  in  the  Tatmudim.  In  most  Mishnah  editions 
the  treatise  is  the  tifth  in  the  order  of  Mo'ed.  It  is 
divided  into  eight  chapters,  containing  a  total  of 
sixty-one  paragraphs. 

Ch.  i. :  On  the  high  priest's  seven  days  of  prepa- 
ration for  his  service  on  the  Day  of  Atonement ; 
how  the  stipulated  order  of  the  sacrificial  ceremony 
was  read  to  iiim,  and  how  the  elders  impressed  upon 
him  that  he  should  proceed  only  according  to  the 
prescribed  order,  and  not  in  harmony 
Contents:  with  Saddticean  customs  (ss«s  1-5);  re- 
Ch.  i.-viii.  garding  the  night  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment; if  the  high  priest  was  a  wise 
man  nnd  a  scholar,  he  preached  a  sermon ;  if  not, 
the  sages  present  delivered  a  lecture  or  read  from 
Holy  .Script,  choosing  only  passages  from  the  Ha- 
giographa;  how  the  young  priests  watched  to  sin- 
that  the  high  priest  did  not  fall  asleep  i??  0-7);  on 
the  removal  of  the  ashes  from  the  altar  upon  the  Day 
of  Atonement  and  upon  other  days  (£  8). 

Ch.  ii.:  In  connection  with  the  rules  regarding 
the  removal  of  the  ashes  (i.  8),  it  is  said  that  this 
duty  originally  devolved  on  all  priests  without  any 
specillc  allotment,  such  distinction  Iteiug  introduced 
only  in  the  course  of  time  (££  1-2):  other  allotments 
made  in  order  to  distribute  the  Templeduties  among 
the  priests  ($$  8-4);  when  the  daily  sacrifice 
("tamid")  was  offered,  and  regulations  concerning 
Other  sacrifices  (£§  5-7). 

Ch.  iii. :  Further  regulations  regarding  the  divine 
service  in  the  Temple  on  the  Day  of  Atonement ; 
how  the  high  priest  was  to  bathe  five  times  and 
wash  himself  ten  times  on  that  day  :  regarding  the 
various  dresses  he  should  wear  for  the  different  serv- 
ices <£s  1-7);  the  presentation  to  the  high  priest 
of  a  bullock,  and  the  confession  of  sin  he  was  to 
speak  while  holding  his  hands  on  the  bullock's  head 
(S  8):  the  casting  of  lots  for  the  two  he-goats;  Ben 
Cauda  had  made  two  golden  dice  for  this  purpose, 
ami  was  therefore  mentioned  with  words  of  praise 
($  9),  as  were  also  Ben  Kahlua,  King  Monobaz. 
Queen  Helene.  Htid  Nicanor,  who  had  all  introduced 
improvements  or  embellishments  in  the  sanctuary 
10);  words  of  blame  directed  against  the  family 
of  Garmu  for  being  unwilling  to  teach  cithers  how- 
to  prepare  the  showbread:  similar  comment  on  the 
family  of  Abtinas  for  refusing  to  teach  the  method 
of  compounding  the  incense  (" k  c  (ore  t *),  and  on 
Huirros(orHugdos)ben  Levi  ami  Hen  Knmzar.  who 
refused  to  give  Instruction  in  sinking  ami  writing 

respectively  (j  11). 

Ch.  iv.:  How  lots  were  cast  by  the  high  priest 
over  the  two  he-goats,  one  of  which  was  slaugh- 
tered, while  the  other  was  sent  to  Aza/cl;  how  the 
high  priest  marked  the  he-goats  by  placing  a  red 
ribbon  upon  the  head  of  one  ami  around  the  neck  of 


the  other;  the  confession  of  sin  pronounced  by  the 
high  priest  for  the  priestly  caste  (§s$  1-2);  particu- 
lars of  the  intense-offering  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment ;  the  ascension  of  the  high  priest  to  the  altar, 
and  his  washing  of  hands  and  feet  (££ 

Ch.  v. :  What  was  done  in  the  sanctuary;  the  in- 
cense offering;  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  first  of 
the  bullock,  and  latei  of  the  he-goat;  the  short 
prayer  spoken  by  the  high  priest;  the  foundation- 
stone  ("eben  shetiyah  ")  in  the  most  holy  part  of  the 
Temple,  upon  which  the  high  priest,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  from  the  Second  Temple, 
placed  the  incense;  the  purification  of  the  golden 
altar;  and  oilier  regulations  regarding  the  order  of 
service  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

Ch.  vi. :  What  was  done  with  the  he-goat  sent  to 
Azazel;  the  confession  of  sin  pronounced  by  the 
high  priest  for  all  Israel  while  he  held  his  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  Azazel  goat;  who  might  lead 
the  animal  to  Azazel  (fig  1-3);  how  the  Babylouians 
present  in  Jerusalem  used  to  pluck  hair  from  Aza- 
zel's  goat;  how  the  aristocratic  Jerusalemites  ac- 
companied the  goat  to  the  first  halting-place;  re- 
garding the  ten  stations  in  the  journey  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  the  mountain-top  from  which  the  animal  was 
thrown  down ;  how  it  was  thrown  ;  how  color  signals 
were  used  to  make  it  known  in  Jerusalem  anil  in  the 
Temple  that  Azazel's  goat  had  reached  the  wilder- 
ness; how  to  the  door  of  the  Hekid  was  tied  a  red 
ribbon,  which  turned  white  when  the  goat  had  ar- 
rived in  the  wilderness  (§g  4-8). 

Ch.  vii. :  The  ceremouy  attending  the  high  priest's 
reading  from  the  Law;  the  paragraphs  read  by  him, 
anil  what  he  repeated ;  the  licncdiction  pronounced 
by  him;  the  remainder  of  his  duties;  the  eight  arti- 
cles of  dress  which  he  had  to  wear  when  conducting 
the  service  and  when  questioning  the  I* rim  and 
Thutnmim;  on  what  occasions  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  were  consulted. 

Ch.  vi  it. :  Regulations  concerning  fasting  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement;  from  what  enjoyments  oue  must 
abstain ;  the  means  by  which  atonement  is  made — 
through  sin-offering,  guilt-offering,  death.  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  penance;  cases  in  which  no  atone- 
ment takes  place;  sins  against  God  are  expiated 
through  the  Day  of  Atonement,  while  sins  against 
one's  fellow  men  can  lie  blotted  out  only  when  par- 
doned by  those  trespassed  against.  On  the  original 
form  of  this  mishnaic  treatise  see  Joseph  Deren- 
bourg,  in  "It.  E.  J."  vi.  41  tl  *eq. 

The  Tosefta  to  this  treatise  is  divided  into  five 
chapters,  and  contains  additions  to  and  amplifica- 
tions of  the  Mishnah,  and  also  several  haggadic  and 
ethical  maxims,  among  which  the  following  may  be 
mentioned :  "  Ben  ' Azzai  used  to  say,  '  What  Itching* 
toyou[i.#.,  "What  you  have  deserved  "]  is  given  to 
you;  by  your  name  [i.e.,  "the  name 
you  have  made  for  yourself  )  you  are 
called;  and  on  the  place  to  which  you 
are  entitled  you  are  stationed.  God 
forgets  no  one ;  and  no  man  can  take 
to  himself  that  which  is  intended  for  another '"  (ii. 
8).  "  lie  who  induces  others  to  lead  good  and  pious 
lives  will  lie  prevented  from  committing  any  sin,  in 
order  that  he  may  not  be  excluded  from  the  future 
world  while  those  taught  by  him  partake  therein. 
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Oa  tbe  other  hand,  be  who  leads  others  to  sin  is 
prevented  from  doing  penance,  that  he  may  not 
partake  of  the  eternal  life  from  which  those  seduced 
by  him  are  excluded"  (v.  10-11).  The  Tosefta 
defends  those  who  in  the  Mishnah  are  blamed  for 
refusing  to  give  instruction,  saying  they  did  so 
because  they  feared  that,  if  they  imparted  their 
knowledge,  those  whom  they  taught  might  use  their 
attainments  in  the  service  of  a  temple  of  idolatry 
(ii.  6-8).  Other  items  of  interest  in  the  Tosefta  are 
an  account  of  the  miraculous  saving  of  the  Gate  of 
Nicnnor(ii.  4).  and  H.  Jose's  assertion  that  he  had 
seen  iu  Rome  the  curtain  from  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Temple  iu  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  still  had  upon  it 
stains  caused  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood  by  the  high 
priests  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (ili.  8). 

Both  the  Babylonian  and  the  Palestinian  Gemara 
discuss  and  explain  the  various  mishnaic  maxims, 
and  contain  in  addition  a  wealth  of  haggadic  ex- 
planations and  proverbs,  as  well  as  many  interesting 
parables  and  narratives.  The  followiug  passages 
from  the  Baby  Ionian  Gemara  may  be  quoted  here: 
"If  one  is  told  anything  by  another,  he  must  keep 
it  secret  even  though  not  explicitly  requested  to  do 
so:  only  when  he  has  received  express  permission 
may  he*  relate  it  further"  (4b).  "The  First  Tem- 
ple stood  for  410  years,  duriug  which  time  18  high 
priests  officiated  successively;  the  Second  Temple 
stood  420  years,  and  during  that  time  more  than  300 
high  priests  officiated"  (9a).  "During  the  time  of 
the  Second  Temple  the  people  studied  the  Ijjw,  ob- 
served the  commandments,  ami  did  deeds  of  char- 
ity; only  the  causeless  hatred  between  the  factions 
brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and 
the  fall  of  the  state"  (Ob).  It  is  told  how  Hillel 
endeavored  to  study  the  Law  in  spite  of  his  pov- 
erty, and  how  he,  with  danger  to  his  life,  attempted 
to  attend  the  lectures  of  Shemaiah  and  Ahtalion. 
It  is  likewise  related  of  Elcnzar  ben  I.Iarstim  that,  in 
spite  of  his  wealth,  he  led  a  life  of  .self-denial  in 
order  that  he  might  study  the  Law  (35b).  Another 
interesting  passage  narrates  how  the  Jews,  on  their 
return  from  Babylonia,  succeeded  in  rooting  out 
from  among  themselves  the  existing  tendency  to 
idolatry  (09b).  A  description  is  given  (73b)  of  the 
RQOde  of  questioning  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  replies  became  visi- 
ble upon  the  stones;  the  passage  75a-76b  tells 
how  'the  manna  fell,  how  thick  it  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  how  it  tasted.  It  is  related  in  £  83b 
that  once  when  I{.  MeTr,  B.  Judah,  and  B.  Jose  vis 
ited  an  inn  the  first-named  formed  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  innkeeper's  character. 

i  J.  Z.  L. 

YORK :  Capital  town  of  Yorkshire.  England,  and 
seal  of  a  metropolitan  see.  In  the  Angevin  period  il 
was  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  Jews  flocked 
thither  in  considerable  numliers.  It  is  recorded 
that  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  1.  two  "noble" 
Jews  of  York,  Joce  and  Benedict,  went  up  to  Lon- 
don, probably  as  n  deputation  from  the  York  com- 
munity. During  a  riot  which  followed  the  festivi- 
ties Benedict  was  forced  to  submit  to  baptism,  but 
was  permitted  bv  Richard  to  revert  on  the  following 
i»y  (Howdcn,  "Chronica."  ed,  Stubbs.  iii.  14);  he 
died  shortly  afterward  at  Northampton.    Joce  es- 


caped and  returned  to  his  home  in  York,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  a  royal  residence  on  account  of  its 
strength  and  magnificence.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
agents  of  Aaron  of  Lincoln,  among  whose  debtors 
was  one  Richard  de  Malbis,  who  in  1182  had  paid 
14  out  of  the  great  debt  which  he  owed  to  Aaron. 

De  Malbis  and  others  of  the  York  nobles  who  were 
contemplating  joining  Richard  in  the  Third  Crusade 
took  advantage  of  a  fire  that  broke  out  in  the  city 
to  raise  a  tumult  against  the  Jews.  The  houses  of 
Benedict  and  Joce  were  attacked,  and  the  latter  ob- 
tained the  permission  of  the  warden  of  York  Castle 
to  remove  his  wife  and  childreu  nnd  the  rest  of  the 
Jews  Into  the  castle,  where  they  were  probably 
placed  in  Clifford's  To  war.  This  was  surrounded 
by  the  mob,  and  when  the  warden  left  the  castle  the 
Jews  iu  fear  would  not  readmit  him.  He  appealed 
to  the  sheriff,  who  called  out  the  county  militia; 
and  Clifford's  Tower  was  surrounded  for  several 
days.  A  certain  Premonstratensian  monk  paced  the 
walls  each  morning  and  took  the  sacrament,  as  if 
the  work  of  hounding  on  the  mob  was  a  holy  office. 
He  was  crushed  by  a  stone  thrown  by  the  be- 
sieged Jews;  this  changed  the  wrath  of  the  mob  to 
a  frenzied  madness.  When  the  Jews  in  Clifford's 
Tower  found  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism  or  perish  at  the  hands  of  the  mob, 
Yom-Toh  ok  Joiony.  who  had  become  their  chief 
rabbi  some  time  liefnrc,  recalled  the  practise  of 
their  ancestors,  and  urged  that  they  should  kill 
themselves  rather  than  surrender  to  the  cruelty 
or  their  enemies.  Those  who  disagreed  were  J>cr- 
mittcd  to  withdraw;  and  the  remainder,  having  set 
fire  to  their  garments  and  goods  that  these  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  mob,  found  refuge  in 
death.  Joce  with  his  own  hand  cut  the  throat  of 
his  wife.  Hannah,  with  the  knife  used 
The  in  shebitah ;  and  finally  Joce  was  killed 
Massacre,  by  Yom-Tob,  who  then  stabbed  him- 
self. lK-ing  the  only  person  of  the 
number  to  take  upon  himself  the  crime  of  suicide. 
In  the  morning  the  few  who  had  withdrawn  sum- 
moned the  l>esicgers.  who  killed  most  of  them,  send- 
ing tbe  remainder  to  London  in  the  hands  of  the  sher- 
iff. The  mob  searched  t  he  east  le  for  t  he  Jews'  deeds 
of  indebtedness,  nnd,  not  finding  them,  hastened  to 
the  minster  and  took  the  deeds  from  the  cathedral 
treasury,  thus  showing  the  real  motive  of  their 
acts. 

William  de  Longchnmp,  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom 
in  Richard's  absence,  was  much  incensedat  thisinsult 
to  the  royal  dignity,  the  Jewsbeing  under  the  king's 
protection,  lie  accordingly  marched  to  York,  im- 
posed heavy  tines  on  fifty -two  of  the  chief  citizens, 
and  banished  Richard  de  Malbis  nnd  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Percy,  Faulconbridge,  and  Darrel  fami- 
lies, who  had  clearly  been  the  leaders  of  the  riot, 
and  each  of  whom,  according  to  uuimpeachable 
evidence,  was  indebted  to  the  Jews.  Richard  de 
Malbis  returned  from  Scotland  ten  years  later,  when 
he  "obtained  warren  "  for  his  land  at  Acaster  Malbis, 
five  miles  south  of  York,  the  name  of  which  still 
recalls  the  arch  villain  of  the  York  tragedy. 

For  some  time  after  this  there  is  no  record  of 
Jews  at  York.  Among  tbe  contributions  to  the 
Northampton  donum  of  1104  none  arc  mentioned  as 
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coming  from  York,  although  it  was  the  second  city 
in  tlic  kingdom;  but  in  the  curly  part  of  the  tliir- 

leentli  century  Jews  begun  agiiin  to 
Later      settle  there.    In  1208a  Jewess  of  York 
History,     was  murdered,  three  Christians  being 

suspected  of  tin-  crime;  a  charge  o( 
murder  was  brought  against  them  by  Mil",  her  hus- 
band, while  her  brother  Benedict  brought  a  similar 
charge  against  Alilo  himself  ("Select  Pleat  of  the 
Crown,"  Selden  Society,  i.,  No*  5W.  103).  Joce'fl 
son,  Aako.n  ok  Yokk,  became  the  chief  Jew  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  being  presbyter, 
or  chief  rabbi,  of  England  fur  a  short  time  in  123". 
The  widow  of  Aarun  of  York  claimed  dower  from 
Thomas  Kymc  of  Northampton,  and  in  1270  at- 
tempted to  re- 
cover a  consider- 
able number  of 
debts  due  to  her 
deceased  hus- 
band (Higg, 
"  Select  Picas  of 
the  Jewish  Ex- 
chequer," pp. 
52-53,  London, 
1902).  When 
the  regulation 
was  issued  per- 
mitting Jews  to 
reside  only  In 
certain  towns 
where  archie 
were  kept  for 
the  preservation 
of  Jewish  deeds, 
York  was  in- 
cluded in  the 
list,  showing 
that  it  was  still 
an  important 
center  of  Jewish 
commerce  in 
1272.  Among 
the  eminent 
Jews  of  London 
mentioned  at  the 
time  of  the  ex- 
pulsion was  Bo- 
na my  of  Y'ork. 
On  tin- expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  England  the  lands  and  chattels  of 
those  living  in  York  fell  into  the  king's  hands.  The 
Jewish  burial-ground  at  York  wus  between  St.  Morris 
and  the  Hiver  Fosse,  and  the  synagogue  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Jubbergate.  in  close  proximity  to 
the  castle,  under  the  warden  of  which  the  Jews  of 
the  city  were  placed  by  the  king's  authority. 

Since  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  England  there  has 
been  no  congregation  at  York,  but  a  few  Jewish 
tailors  have  settled  there  in  recent  years  (E.  S. 
Rowntree,  "  Poverty,  a  Study  of  Town  Life,"  p.  11, 
London.  1908),  and  for  their  benefit  a  synagogue  was 
erected  in  the  Aldwark  in  1892. 

Bibliography  :  Drake.  KUtmrum,  pp.  ST.  fM-flfl,  228.  253  BV4, 
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YOUNG  MEN'S  HEBREW  ASSOCIATION  : 

Communal  iiisiiiuiiou  organized  in  various  cities  of 
the  I'tiiteil  States  for  the  mental,  moral,  social,  and 
physical  improvement  ol  Jewish  young  men.  The 
lir*i  i  vtaldi-jlii  d  was  that  in  New  York,  which  was 

organized  on  March 82,  1874,  atthchouscof  Dr.  Sim- 
eon N.  Ufa,  Tito  board  of  directors  was  elected  on 
May  3,  1N74,  and  included  Isaac  S.  Isaacs,  Adolph  L. 
Sanger,  Oscar S.  Straus,  Lewis  May, and  others.  The 
first  president  was  Lewis  May  (1874-76).    On  March 

27,  1878,  the  as- 
sociation re- 
moved from  its 
temporary  quar- 
tcrs  to  the  Har- 
vard It  on  m  b. 
Forty  -  sec on  d 
street  and  Sixth 
avenue. 

The  functions 
of  the  New  York 
branch  are  phil- 
anthropic and 
benevolent.  The 
social  work  in- 
cludes public 
lectures  by 
prominent  citi- 
zens, literary 
and  debating 
meetings,  free 
classes  in  Bible, 
Hebrew,  stenog- 
raphy, book- 
keeping, me- 
chanical draw- 
ing, and  other 
subjects,  as  well 
as  in  physical 
culture.  A  li- 
brary was  found- 
ed, and  in  1886 
became  the  basis 
of  the  Aguilar 
Free  Library, 
which  was  recently  merged  into  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  For  about  ten  years  ( 1875-85)  the 
association  hud  rather  varying  fortunes;  aud  in  the 
following  decade  its  affairs  became  so  unsatisfactory 
that  the  question  of  disbanding  was  considered.  A 
downtown  branch  was  opened  ou  the  East  Side,  out 
of  which  in  1891  grew  the  Educational  Alliance. 
In  1895,  however,  a  reorganization  took  place;  and 
on  Jan.  10.  1897.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  presented  the 
association  with  a  new  home  at  861  Lexington 
avenue,  which  gift  was  followed  on  Dec.  20,  1898. 
by  the  donation  of  a  new  building  at  Ninety- 
second  Btreet  and  Lexington  avenue.  This  struc- 
ture, which  was  dedicated  on  May  30,  1900,  is 
provided  with  all  modern  requisites,  including  a 
library,  reading-rooms  (containing  more  thau  9,000 
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volumes  for  reference),  a  gymnasium,  and  rooms  for 
recreation.  In  addition  to  ••vening  classes  in  a 
large  number  of  subjects,  the  association  holds  re- 
ligious services  on  Friday  evenings,  and  has  estab- 
lished a  vacation  camp.  For  the  year  ending  April 
80.  19(15,  the  total  attendance  was  no  less  than  166.- 
2*9:  the  income  was  $39,423.21:  and  the  disburse- 
ments amounted  to  $3>S, 673.32.  Pereival  S.  Menken 
has  been  president  of  the  association  since  1H95. 

The  Young  Men  s  Hebrew  Association  of  New 
York  city  is  the  parent  Institution  of  similar  organi- 
zations that  have  been  established  throughout  the 
I'nited  States.  In  1HT5  there  was  founded  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  a  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Association,  which  has  continued  in  existence  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  located  in  a  rented  building: 
and  its  activities  consist  principally  in  the  delivery 
of  public  lectures  during  the  winter  season,  an  an- 
nual ball,  and  the  encouragement  of  literature  and 
of  debating  societies,  besides  numerous  classes,  a 
gymnasium,  and  entertainments.  It  also  awards 
prizes  for  essays;  and  several  periodicals  have  been 
issued  under  its  auspices.  Joiut  public  debates 
have  been  held  at  various  times  between  the  Phila- 
delphia association  and  that  of  New  York.  The 
former  lias  a  small  library  for  the  use  of  incmhers. 

The  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  has  been  established  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  largely  devoted  to  social  purposes,  and 
therefore  performs  for  the  most  part  the  functions 
of  a  club.  The  handsome  building  occupied  by  the 
association  for  a  numlier  of  years  was  recently  des- 
troyed by  lire:  it  contained  a  ballroom,  a  billiard- 
room,  parlors,  meeting-rooms,  aud  a  library.  This  is 
one  of  the  principal  Jewish  organizations  of  the  city. 

In  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  there  is  a  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Association  of  considerable  size  and  im|>ortancc.  It 
attempts  to  combine  the  features  of  both  the  New 
Orleans  and  the  New  York  organization;  social  pur- 
poses, however,  predominate,  and  in  its  functions 
and  activities  it  isaelub  rather  than  a  philanthropic 
association  like  the  New  York  branch. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  lias  a  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Association  with  a  considerable  membership.  It  is 
conducted  practically  on  the  lines  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  New  Orleans,  being  confined  largely  if  not 
exclusively  to  club  features. 

In  Louisville.  Ky.,  then-  is  a  Young  Men's  He- 
brew Association;  but  it  is  not  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  it  seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  its  welfare. 

In  Washington.  I).  (*..  there  was  for  a  number  of 
yearsaYouug  Men's  Hebrew  Association;  but  for 
causes  similar  to  those  which  affect  the  organization 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  it  was  some  lime  ago  abandoned, 
and  has  not  since  lieen  revived. 

Chicago.  111.,  has  never  had  a  Young  Men's  He- 
brew Association  of  any  significance. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  there  arc 
numerous  other  Young  Men's  Hebrew 

Smaller  Associations  of  more  or  less  impor- 
Institu-  tauce  throughout  the  United  State*, 
tions.  In  Springfield.  Mass.,  there  is  an  asso- 
ciation which  was  established  a  few- 
years  ago  and  which  is  principally  a  social  and  liter- 
ary organization.    Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  for  a  num- 
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ber  of  years  supported  a  Young  Men's  Hebrew- 
Association,  which  follows  closely  in  its  methods  the 
branch  in  New  Orleans.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
Jewish  organizations  in  Memphis,  ami  performs  to 
a  large  extent  the  functions  of  a  social  club,  dra- 
matic performances  being  among  the  entertainments 
provided  by  its  memlters. 

The  Young  Men  s  Hebrew  Association  of  lloslon. 
Mass.,  is  now  located  in  a  home  of  its  own,  the  gilt 
of  a  public-spirited  Jewish  citizen,  and  has  recently 
l>ccn  reorganized.  l»eing  devoted  chiefly  to  philan- 
thropic and  benevolent  work.  It  maintains  public 
classes,  debating  and  literary  societies,  religious 
work,  a  library,  reading-rooms,  and  other  features, 
in  all  of  which  it  follows  closely  the  lead  of  the 
New  York  organization. 

In  the  following  cities  Young  Men's  Hebrew  As- 
sociations have  been  established  on  a  small  stale, 
confining  themselves  principally  to  social  activities 
and  serving  as  small  social  clubs:  Nashville.  Tenn. . 
Mobile,  Ala.;  Savannah.  (5a.;  Stamford,  Conn.; 
Chelsea,  Mass. ;  Wilkesbnrre,  Pa. ;  Salem,  Mass.  ; 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Newport  News. 
Va. ;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  ;  and  Newark.  N.  J. 

.1.  P.  S.  M. 

YOZEROT  :  The  collective  name  for  the  piyyti 
tim  introduced  in  the  recitation  of  the  morning  serv- 
ice on  the  festivals  and  on  s|>ecial  Sabbaths  through- 
out the  year  in  tlx*  Northern  rituals  (see  Zunz.  ~S. 
P."  pturim).  These  hymns  are  termed  Kkiioiiot  if 
intercalated  in  the  repetition  of  the  'AmIDAH,  but 
an-  called  in  turn"  Yozer " (creator).  "Ofan  "(angel). 
"Me  orah"  (light).  "  A  haba  1 1 "  (love).  "Zulat"  (be- 
sides),  and  "Ge'ullah  "  (redemption)  if  Introduced  in 
the  blessings  which  precede  and  follow  the  Shkma' 
at  the  points  where  these  respective  words  or  sub- 
jects occur  in  the  ordinary  liturgy.  The  l>enedic- 
tion  *  Yozer  "  coming  first,  its  tit  le  has  lieen  extended 
to  cover  the  whole  class  of  introduced  hymns,  ami. 
even  further,  the  section  of  the  service  itself  that 
centers  around  the  "Shema"  as  a  whole.  Tin- 
modern  tendency  is  to  omit  the  "  Yozerot  "  U'caiiM- 
their  recitation  results  in  excessive  prolongation  of 
the  services  (comp.  Hazzan  and  Litcrgy). 

Owing  to  the  comparative  lateness  c-f  their  adop- 
tion into  the  ritual,  there  is  much  less  uniformity  in 
the  traditional  melodies  for  these  piyyutim  than  for 
any  other  section  of  the  synagogal  melody  which 
dates  from  before  the  modern  period.  The  scheme 
discussed  under  Kkkoiiot  is  sometimes  followed  ; 
but  more  generally  the  hazzan  founds  his  intona- 
tion, with  much  freedom  of  treatment,  on  tin-  prayer- 
motive  or  model  musical  interpretation  of  the  par- 
ticular service  in  which  he  is  engaged  (see  Mrstr, 
Synac.ooai.).  When  he  departs  from  it,  his  florid  mel- 
ody is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  modern  instrumental 
virtuosity  (comp.  '  Al.  HA-RisnoxiM)or  closely  repro- 
duces the  old-world  folk-song  of  northern  Europe 
(comp.  Ma'oz  Zni).  But  while  following  the  local 
tradition,  he  draws  a  sharp  distinction  not  merely  be- 
tween the  jubilant  praise  of  the  three  festivals  and 
the  pleading  supplication  of  the  Daysof  Penitence, 
but  also  between  the  historical  reminiscence  of  the 
Sabbaths  preceding  I'assover,  with  their  proud  ref- 
erence to  the  glories  of  the  Temple  ritual,  and  the 
agonized  lament  of  those  coming  between  Passover 
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and  Pentecost,  with  their  distressful  memory  of  the 
barbarity  of  the  Crusaders  and  cither  persecutor*  of 
the  dark  .Middle  Axes.  This  latter  sentiment  often 
makes  Use  if  felt  even  amid  the  joyous  melody  of  the 
festival  days  (romp.  Briiaii  Doui). 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  melodies  to  which 
such  piyyutim  were  chanted  when  first  introduced, 
the  graft!  number  of  them  in  the  Northern  liturgies 
produced  so  much  inconvenience  by  lengthening  the 
service  that  the  tunes  were  soon  ignored,  and  the 
verses  themselves  were  quickly  read  through  in  an 
Undertone,  only  the  concluding  stan/ji  being  intoned 
by  the  ha/zaii  (eomp.  Kkuoiiut).  In  the  Sephardic 
ritual,  however,  thenumber  of"  Yo?erot"  is  so  small 
that  the  originally  chosen  musical  settings,  also  usu- 
ally of  a  folk  song  character,  have  been  retained  in 
living  tradition  till  the  present  (comp.  Ajw>nai  Br- 
K01.8110K.ut;  EtSha'akk  Ua?ox;  Yah  Siiimkka). 

a.  F.  L.  C. 

Y8IDRO,     ABRAHAM    GABBAI.  See 

Gauiiai. 

Y  UDAN  :  Palestinian  amoru  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  whereas  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  older 
Palestinian  midmshim,  as  well  as  in  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  where  he  is  repeatedly  referred  to  as  a  hala- 
kist  (Pealt  16b;  Denuttd;  Kil.  2Uh;  Ma  as.  Sh. 
•V2c;  'Er.  20d;  etc.).  He  was  a  pupil  of  Abbn(Yer. 
Sotah  10c),  und  became  a  colleague  of  Jose,  the 
principal  of  the  school  at  Tiberias,  with  whom  he 
often  engaged  in  halakic  controversies  ( Yer.  Pe'ah 
16c;  Sheb.  36d :  Suk.  52a;  etc.).  lie  apiK-nrs  to 
have  held  the  office  of  judge  simultaneously  with 
Jose,  it  being  stated  (Yer.  Ket.  34b)  that  the  latter 
once  rendered  alone  u  decision  on  a  question  of  civil 
law  at  a  time  when  Yudan  had  tied  to  Nawe.  This 
statement  concerning  Yudan's  flight  from  THicrias 
to  Nawe,  in  Persia,  is  the  only  biographical  datum 
known  with  regard  to  his  career,  no  mention  being 
mode  of  his  family  relations,  of  his  native  place,  or 
even  of  the  name  of  his  father.  Ilisown  rcferenceslo 
older  contemporaries  throw  but  little  light  upon  his 
personality.  Mention  is  made  of  an  objection  rela- 
ting to  a  halakic  thesis  which  Yudan 
Relatione   personally  brought  to  the  attention  of 

with      Ze'era  (Yer.  Baob.  Md);  and  several 

Ze'era.  comments  which  Yudan  made  upon 
Ze'cra's  halakic  maxims  have  been 
preserved  (Yer.  Suk.  Ma;  Yer.  H.  II.  57d:  Yer.  Ber. 
61b).  Of  his  pupils,  Mann,  the  son  of  Jonah,  is  the 
only  one  known  (Yer.  Pes.  33a;  Ta'an.  66a)-  On  a 
certain  day  Yudan  did  not  visit  the  school,  and 
Mana  referred  to  him  the  halakic  questions  which 
had  been  brought  up  during  the  session  (Yer. 
Git,.  47a). 

This  amora  is  one  of  the  best  known  transmitters 
of  hnggadic  literature,  he  having  handed  down  max- 
ims of  many  of  the  older  amoraim,  as  Hanina.  Joha- 
nan,  Hama  l>cn  Hanina,  Simeon  b.  Lakish.  ami  Joshua 
bee  Levi.  He  often  transmitted  also  tunnaitic  max- 
ims. In  many  instances  maxims  originating  with 
older  amoraim  have  been  ascribed  to  him  (comp. 
Bacher. "  Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  p.  242.  note*) ;  and  be  often 
places  transmit  ted  maxims  side  by  side  with  his  own 
(Yer.  Ber.  18a;  Gen.  R.  ix.  1).   Together  with  his  own 


Itaggailic  maxims  there  are  often  handed  down  the 
divergent  ex  posit  ions  of  other  liaggadisl.son  the  same 
subjects.  Among  the  baggadists  whose  opinions  me 
thus  given  by  Yudan  may  l3  mentioned  Huna,  Bcre- 
ehiah.  Phiuehas.  and  Azariah  (comp.  Bacher.  I.e.). 
His  maxims  extend  to  all  brunches  of  the  Hagga- 
ilah,  and  include exegetic  ami  homiletic  explanations 
of  Biblical  passages,  nswell  ascommentsou  Biblical 
personages  and  narratives,  sentences  relating  to  the 
study  of  the  Law,  and  eschatological  and  Messianic 
savings. 

Some  of  Yudan's  hnggadic  maxims  may  be  men- 
tioned here.  With  reference  to  the  atoning  power  of 
suffering,  he  remarks  that  if  a  slave  is  liberated  lie- 
cause  of  pain  inflicted  upou  a  single  member  of  his 
body  (Ex.  xxi.  20),  how  much  more  entitled  to  liberty 
in  the  world  to  come  is  a  man  who  has  been  afflicted 

with  sufferings  In  his  whole  Imdv? 
Haggadic  (Gen.  R.  xeii.  1).  He  who  publicly 
Maxims.    tcachcstheTorahshallbcfound  worthy 

to  have  the  Holy  Spirit  rest  upon  him. 
even  as  it  rested  on  Solomon,  who,  because  he  had 
preached  the  Torah.  was  thought  worthy  to  write  the 
books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Sol- 
omon (Cant.  H.,  Introduction,  gtt).  The  words  "the 
law  of  the  Lord  "  in  Iso.  v.  24  refer  to  the  written  law. 
while  "  the  word  of  the  Holy  One  "  in  the  same  verse 
means  the  oral  law  (Pcsik.  121b).  To  "the  nations" 
— by  which  term  the  Christians  are  probably  meant  — 
tin-  Sabbath  has  been  given  with  the  word  "  Iiemem 
ber"  (Ex.  xx.  8),  because,  although  they  remember 
that  dav,  they  do  not  keep  it ;  but  to  Israel  it  was  giv- 
en with  the  word  -  Observe  "  (Rent  v.  12;  Pesik.  H. 
xxiii.  1Mb).  The  visit  to  Seir  promised  by  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  14)  is  meant  for  the  future,  when  the 
"saviors  shall  come  up  on  Mount  Zion  "  (Obadiah. 
verse 21 ;  Yer.  'Ab.  Zanth  40c).  The  words  "and  man 
became  a  living  ["hayyah"]  soul  "  (Gen.  ii.  7)  are  ex- 
plained by  Yudun  as  meaning  that  man  was  origi- 
nally created  with  a  rudimeutary  tail,  so  that  hi-  re- 
sembled an  animal  ("  huyyah  ");  later,  however,  God 
removed  Ibis  appendage  in  order  that  man'stlignily 
should  not  suffer  ((Jen.  li.  xi v.,  where  the  name"  Ju» 
dah  "  occurs  erroneously  for  "  Yudan  "). 

Yudan  often  interpreted  Biblical  words  according 
to  their  consonantal  formation,  without  referring  to 
their  vowel  sounds  (Gen.  R.  xxxv.  1,  .xxxviii.  N); 
anil  he  also  used  the  numerical  values  of  the  letters 
as  a  basis  for  explanations  (tVf.  xxxix.  11,  Ixxix.  1). 
He  interpreted  numliers  in  other  ways,  asserting,  for 
instance,  that  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Rar/.illai  oc- 
curs five  times  in  II  Sam.  xix.  31-40  (corresponding 
to  the  five  hook*  of  the  Torah),  teaches  that  he  who 
supports  the  pious  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  as 
Bar/.illai  sustained  David  (II  Sam.  xvii.  27).  is  re- 
garded as  having  kept  all  the  precepts  of  the  live 
books  (Gen.  R.  lviii.).  With  regard  to  the  sentence 
"  I  saw  your  fathers  as  the  firstripc  in  the  fig-tree  at 
her  first  time  "  (Hosea  ix.  10).  he  remarked  that  even 
M one  plucks  first  one  fig  from  the  fig-tree,  then  two, 
then  three,  ami  at  length  a  whole  basketful,  so  at  first 
"Abraham  was  one"  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  24),  then  there 
were  two  (Abraham  and  Isaac),  then  three  (Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob),  and  at  length  "the  children  of  Is- 
rael were  fruitful,  and  increased  abundantly  "  (Ex.  i. 
7;  Gen.  R.  xlvi.  1). 
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Many  of  Yudau'sexcgetic  interpretations  give  the 
correct  awl  simple  meanings  of  tint  words  or  passages 
to  which  they  refer.  Thus  lie  explains,  with  regard 
to  Ps.  ix.  18.  that  the  word  K$>  in  the  first  part  of  the 
verse  refers  to  the  word  13KJ1  in  the 
Exegetic  second  part:  "For  even  as  the  needy 
Inter-  shall  not  always  be  forgotten,  so  shall 
pretations.  not  the  expectation  of  the  poor  perish 
forever  "  ( Midr.  Teh.  to  Ph.  ix. ).  In  I 
Sam.  xxiii.  27  the  word  "]#ho  denotes  a  messenger, 
audnot  an  angel  (Midr.  Shenniel  x  vii.  2) ;  arid  the  word 
D'K&y  in  Ps.  civ.  12  is  to  be  interpreted  "leaves"  in 
analogy  with  the  word  rVDJ?  in  Dan.  iv.  9  (Midr. 
Teh.  to  Ps.  civ.  9).  Yudan  also  frequently  employs 
parables,  the  following  Ircing  a  representative  exam- 
ple: "Every  one  has  a  patron;  and  when  he  is  in 
need  he  may  not  suddenly  enter  into  the  presence  of 
his  benefactor  to  ask  for  aid,  but  must  wait  at  the 
door  while  a  slave  or  an  inmate  of  the  house  carries 
his  request  before  the  master.  God,  however,  is  not 
such  a  patron;  when  man  is  in  need  he  shall  call 
neither  upon  Gabriel  nor  ii|>on  Michael,  but  upon 
God  direct,  who  will  hear  him  without  any  media- 
tors" (Yer.  Ber.  Id*). 


BJtrtHT.  AO.  Pal. 
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YUDAN  BEN  ISHMAEL:  Palestinian amora 
of  the  third  century:  probably  a  brother  of  Yaiinai 
ben  Ishmael.  He  solved  the  question  whether  in- 
structors iu  the  Law  should  be  paid  for  their  services, 
by  declaring  that  they  ought  to  be  remunerated  for 
the  time  during  which  they  might  have  earned  sonic- 
thing  by  other  work  (Yer.  Ned.  38c).  The  words  "he 
weigheth  the  waters  by  measure  r(Jobxxviil,  25)  were 
interpreted  by  him  as  implying  the  law  of  Got!, 
which  is  compared  to  water.  The  words  of  the  Law 
are  given  to  each  individual  by  measure;  one  is  ac- 
corded a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  another  of  the 
Mishnah,  a  third  of  the  Halakah.  and  a  fourth  of 
the  Haggadah.  while  many  are  learned  in  all  (Lev. 
P..  xv.  2,  where  "Ik-ii  Ishmael"  should  lie  read  In- 
stead of  M  ben  Samuel "). 

Ag.  Pat, 


BlBLior.RAPiiv:  KrnnkW.  Melrn.  p.  95a 
Amur,  ill.  «B-««M. 

j,  .  J.  Z.  L. 

YUDAN  BEN  MAN ASSEH  :  Palestinian 
amora  of  the  third  century.  One  of  his  halakic 
maxims  has  been  preserved  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(Kil.  27a),  anil  the  Babylonian  Talmud  contains  two 
haggadic  sayings  by  him,  both  based  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  Biblical  word  with  varied  vocaliza- 
tion, and  both  referring  to  I  Sam.  ii.  2  (Meg.  14a; 
Ber.  10a;  see  "  Dikdukc  Soferim  "  on  both  passages). 
In  emphasiziug  the  decorous  mode  of  expression 
adopted  in  the  Bible,  Yudan  declared  that  "even 
those  passages  which  enumerate  the  characteristics 
of  the  unclean  animals  first  give  the  marks  of  their 
cleanness"  (comp.  Lev.  xi.  4-7);  and  this  aphorism 
Is  frequently  quoted  in  rnidrasbic  literature  (I/ev. 
R.  xxvi.  1 ;  Pesik.  iv.  [cd.  Buber,  p.  31a]:  Num.  R. 
xix.  1). 

BiBLKmRAPiiT  :  Ita.her.  Ao.  Pal.  Amor.  111.  804. 

J.  J.  Z.  L. 

YUDAN  BEN  SIMEON  (called  Judah  ben 
in  the  Babylonian  Talmud):  Palestinian 


amora  of  the  third  century ;  a  contemporary  of  Jo- 
banan,  who  in  his  name  transmits  a  ruling  relating 
to  the  law  of  inheritance,  as  well  as  a  discussion 
which  took  place  between  them  (B.  B.  lUb-USa). 
Reference  is  often  made  to  a  controversy  between 
Johauan  and  Yudan  lien  Simeon  concerning  written 
and  oral  law  (Yer.  Pe'ah  17a:  Meg.  74d;  Hag-  76d). 

Several  haggadic  interpretations  of  Yudan's  have 
been  preserved:  and  of  these  many  are  of  cosiikh 
gonic  and  eosmological  content,  while  others  refer 
to  questions  of  natural  history.  Among  the  latter 
may  be  mentioned  the  following  explanation  of 
Job  xxix.  IS;  "The  phenix  lives  a  thousand  years; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  its  body  shrinks,  its 
feathers  fall  off,  and  only  a  kind  of  egg  remains. 
From  this  egg  new  members  grow,  and  the  phe- 
nix returns  to  life"  (Gen.  R.  xix.  5).  The  giant 
animals  behemoth  and  leviathan,  according  to  him, 
were  created  iu  order  to  serve  as  quarries  for  the 
pious  in  the  future  world.  Those  who  have  not 
seen  th<»  hunts  and  animal  contests  among  the 
heathen  peoples  in  this  world  will  be  found  worthy 
to  view  the  chose  in  the  world  to  come  (Lev.  R. 
xiii.  3).  In  his  haggadic  interpretations  Yudan  em- 
ploys parables  also,  explaining,  for  example,  Hosca 
xil.  4  by  a  beautiful  allegory  (Lev.  R.  xxvii.  6; 
Num.  R.  x.  1).  Moreover,  he  made  use  of  the  system 
of  No-rAitiKos,  interpreting  the  first  word  of  the 
Decalogue.  K^,  by  decomposing  the  letters,  so  that 
it  read  r^tt  1t£>'  *e..  "learn  thousands."  that  is, 
"study  the  numberless  words  of  the  Law"  (Pesik. 
xxii.). 

BrBMonRAi-HV  :  Barber.  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  III.  «H-flOT. 

j.  J.  Z.  L 

YUDGHAN1TE8  :  Members  of  the  Jewish  sect 
called  "  Al-Yudghaniyyah,"  after  the  name  of  its 
founder,  Yudghan  or  Judah  of  Hamadan,  a  diseiple 
of  Abu  Isa  al-Isfahani.  Shortly  after  the  defeat 
of  Abu  'Isa  and  his  followers,  the  'lsawites.  at  Rai 
(the  ancient  Rhagic)  early  in  the  eighth  century. 
Yudghan  conceived  the  project  of  forming  a  new 
sect  from  the  scattered  followers  of  his  master. 
More  prudent  than  the  founder  of  the  Isawite  sect, 
Yudghan  did  not  pretend  to  have  Ireen  entrusted  by 
God  with  the  mission  of  delivering  the  Jews  from 
the  rule  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  making  them  politic- 
ally independent,  but  confined  himself  to  the  role  of 
a  prophet,  and  teacher,  assuming  the  surname  of 
"al-Rai"  (=" the  Shepherd";  not  "al  Da  i."  as 
given  erroneously  hv  Shahrastnui  in  his  "Kitabal- 
Milal  wal  Nibal,"  ed".  Cureton.  p.  168). 

Influenced  by  the  doctrines  of  Sifism,  which  at 
that  time  began  to  spread  among  the  Mohammedans 
in  the  laud  of  the  Magi,  Yudghan  set  aside  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Toralt  in 
Influence  favor  of  a  mystic  or  spiritual  intcr- 
of  Suflsm.  pretation.  Like  the  Sufis,  he  taught 
that  all  religious  tielicfs.  such  as  those 
relating  to  paradise,  hell,  etc.,  arc  allegories;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  opposed  the  Sufic  doctrine  of 
predesti nation,  and  declared  that  man  is  absolutely 
free  in  the  choice  of  good  and  evil  and  is  therefore 
responsible  for  his  actions.  From  among  the  tenets 
of  the  'lsawites  Yudghan  retained  the  prohibition 
of  wine  and  animal  food,  and  probably  also  the  in 
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stitution  of  seven  daily  prayer*  instead  of  the  three 
rabbinical  oues.  In  opposition  to  the  ancient  tra- 
ditional view,  according  to  which  the  Biblical  ac- 
counts of  Qod's  deeds  and  thoughts  must  be  taken 
literally,  he  asserted,  probably  under  the  influence 
of  the  Motazilites,  that  one  is  not  allowed  to  repre- 
sent God  with  material  attributes,  i.e.,  anthropo- 
morphical!)'. Yudghan  attached  more  importance 
to  praying  and  fasting  than  to  the  observance  of  the 
ceremonial  laws.  He  held  that  the  laws  concerning 
the  Sabbath  and  the  festivals  were  not  binding  in 
the  Diaspora,  but  were  observed  merely  as  a  remem- 
brance. 

Like  Abu  'Isa,  Yudghan  declared  that  Jesus  and 
Mohammed  were  prophets,  and  that  each  was  sent 
as  a  missionary  to  his  nation.    According  to  $irki- 
sani,  both  Abu  'Isa  and  Yudghan  took  this  attitude 
for  diplomatic  reasons;  for  had  they  not  recognized 
the  post-Biblical  prophets,  their  own  claim  to  pro- 
phetic inspiration  would  very  likely  have  been  chal- 
lenged.   Yudghan  gained  many  followers,  who 
maintained  their  beliefs  long  after  the  death  of  their 
master.    Their  faith  in  him  was  so  great  that  they 
declared  he  had  not  died,  but  would  appear  again 
in  order  to  bring  a  new  doctrine  with  him.  Shahras- 
tani  relates  that  after  the  death  of  Yudghan  a  fol- 
lower of  bis  named  Mushka  founded 
"  Al-       a  new  Beet  called  "  Al-Mushkaniyyali." 
Mushka-    The  tenets  of  the  new  sect  were  the 
niyyah."   same  as  those  of  the  Yudghanites,  with 
the  single  addition  of  an  injunction 
to  forcibly  impose  the  doctrines  of  Yudghan  upon 
all  Jews.    Mushka  marched  out  or  Hamadan  with 
a  troop  of  followers,  but  they  were  all  killed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Koom  (enst  of  Hamadan  and  southwest 
of  Teheran). 

According  to  some  scholars.  Saadia,  in  criticizing 
in  his  "Emunot  we  Dc'ot "  (vi.)  the  belief  in  met- 
empsychosis of  "the  so-called  Yehudim " 
OT.T  O'tOpJO.  had  reference  to  the  Yudghanites. 
who  wi  re  still  in  existence  in  his  time  Although 
this  is  not  impossible,  as  maintained  by  Rapoport 
(introduction  to  the  "  Hegyon  ha-Nefesli  "  of  Abra- 
ham bar  Hiyya,  p.  Hi.),  it  is  highly  improbable, 
since  no  mention  is  made  by  either  Shuhrastani  or 
Kirkisuni  of  such  a  belief  among  the  tenets  of  the 
Yudghanites.  It  is  more  probable  that  Saadia  re- 
ferred not  to  a  special  Jewish  sect,  but  to  all  those, 
among  either  the  Karaites  or  the  Kabbinites,  who 
held  to  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras. 

Bini.KXilui'HV :  Slialinmtanl.  KiM>  lU-Milal  util-Xlhal.  ML 
rureton.  p.  lrts.  Uirnlnn.  lmi>:  Judith  Hndawl.  f.'Wifco/  hn- 
K'tftr.  I  >V;  tUrklsanl.  In  Harkavy.  U.$.>r»t  ha-KUtrt  hr. 
Yixrart.  In  (inu-tx.  Hint.  Hehr.  «■«!..  III.  SB;  Jelllm-k.  liri- 
tragt,  p.  33:  lirau.  GMKft.  v.  UH. 
J.  I.  Bu. 

YTJHASIN,    SEFER    HA-.     See  Zaccto, 

Abraham. 

YTJLEE,  DAVID  LEVY:  American  politi- 
cian; born  in  St.  Thomas.  West  Indies,  in  1811;  died 


Tudan  ben  Iahmael 
Yuauf  Ibn  Teshunn 


in  New  York  city  Oct.  10,  1886.  He  went  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where  he  applied  himself  to  classical 
studies  and  the  law.  Later  he  removed  to  Florida 
and  became  a  planter.  He  was  elected  as  a  delegate 
from  Florida  to  the  27th  and  28th  Congresses  as  a 
Democrat,  at  that  time  bearing  the  name  of  Levy. 
He  was  later  known  as  David  Levy  Yulee.  and  un- 
der this  name  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  state  con- 
stitutional convention  of  Florida.  He  was  twice 
elected  United  States  senator  from  Florida  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat, serving  from  Dec.  1845,  to  1851.  and  again 
from  1855  until  his  retirement  on  Jan.  21,  1861.  He 
served  also  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  was 
a  prisoner  of  state  at  Fort  Pulaski  in  1865.  After 
the  Civil  war  he  was  president  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Railroad  of  Florida,  and  was  interested  in  the 
tinancial  and  commercial  growth  of  Fcrnandina  and 
Cedar  Keys,  Fla. 

Bibliography  :  A  f  rican  JtwUh  Ytar  Bonk,  .VJfil  (1801). 
524  :(ftJ,'"1Jf,,.,'l'j'fl(B  t'""frr*ri""a'  Dictionary,  p.  Ml, 

A.  '    '  A.  S.  I. 

YTJXY  ( YTJXEE),  SAMUEL :  Moorish  envoy 
to  England ;  born  in  Mogador,  Morocco,  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  cent  ury  ;  died  at  Portsea,  England, 
in  Jan.,  1872.  He  was  connected  with  the  Guedella 
family,  agents  for  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  and  one  of 
the  wealthiest  merchant  firms  in  Mogador.  In  1820 
Yuly  went  to  England,  as  the  accredited  representa- 
tive of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  with  letters  to  the 
British  government.  He  afterward  resided  perma- 
nently in  England,  but  kept  up  a  trading  connec- 
tion with  Mogador.    See  Morocco. 

.i.  G.  L. 

YTJ8TJF  IBN  NTJH,  ABU  YA'KTJB.  See 

Joskimi  n.  Noah  ha  Basiu. 

YUSITF  IBN  TESHTJFIN :  Almoravid  king 
of  Spain  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  He 
was  the  only  Almoravid  ruler  hostile  to  the  Jews, 
and  he  once  endeavored  to  force  Islam  upon  them. 
Passing  through  Lucena  in  1105,  he  noticed  the 
flourishing  Jewish  community  there,  and  convoked 
its  representatives,  telling  them  that  Mohammed  had 
granted  the  Jews  religious  freedom  only  on  condition 
that  the  Jewish  Messiah  should  come  within  five 
hundred  years  after  the  Hegira.  and  that  the  Jews 
had  agreed  to  embrace  Islam  if  al  the  end  of  the 
half-millennium  the  Messiah  had  not  appeared. 
He  informed  them  further  that  as  the  term  was 
then  just  at  an  end.  he  would  withdraw  from  them 
his  protection  and  declare  them  outlaws  if  they 
did  not  accept  the  religion  established  by  the 
Prophet.  The  Jews  of  Lucena  averted  the  danger, 
however,  by  presenting  Yusuf.  through  his  vizier 
'AIkI  Allah  Ibn  'All.  with  large  sums  of  money. 

BlBLiooRAPHT :  (irfttx,  QeKft.  3d  ed.,  vl.  99. 

i.  M.  Set.. 
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ZABARA,  JOSEPH.    See  Joseph  Zabaka. 

ZABDAI  BEN  LEVI :  Palestinian  atnora  of 
the  first  generation  (third  century).  He  belonged 
to  the  scholarly  group  of  which  1 1  shaiah  Rabbab 
was  the  chief  (Yer.  Dem.  vii.  26a),  anil  his  halakot 
were  transmitted  by  It.  Johanan  (Zcb.  28b;  Ker. 
5a).  Zabdai  was  particularly  prominent  In  the 
Haggaiiah  anil  in  Biblical  exegesis,  in  both  of  which 
he  disputed  with  Hub.  Joshua  b.  Levi,  and  Jose  b. 
Petrus.  Thus  the  words  "Ic-ruah  ha  yom  "  (Oen. 
iii.  8;  A.  V.,  "in  the  root  of  the  day  ")  are  explained 
by  Zabdai  to  mean  "the  side  of  the  wiling  of  the 
Sun,"  in  opposition  to  Rah'*  interpretation,  "the 
side  of  the  rising  of  the  sun  "  (Gen.  R.  xix.  8).  The 
phrase"  Ka-'et  hayyah  "  (Gen.  xviii.  14;  A.  V..  "At 
the  time  appointed  ")  is  explained  by  Zabdai  as 
meaning  "in  a  year  Irom  hence."  God  made  a 
scratch  on  the  wall,  saying  that  when  a  year  later 
the  sun  should  arrive  at  that  mark  Sarah  would 
bear  a  son  ( Pcsik.  R.  6  [ed.  Friedmann.  p.  24b) ;  Tan., 
Wavera,  36;  see  also  Pcsik.  xxv.  158a;  Gen.  R. 
Ixxiv.  11;  Lev.  R.  vii.  2). 

Two  proems  to  Lam.  R.  (Nos.  29  and  30)  are  by 
Zabdai ;  in  the  second  of  them  he  contrasts  the  dif- 
ferent prayers  of  four  kin^s  with  regard  to  their 
enemies.  David  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  over- 
take his  foes  and  defeat  them  (Ps.  xviii.  88);  and  his 
prayer  was  granted  (I  Sam.  xxx.  8).  Asa  prayed  to 
God  that  be  might  pursue  the  enemy,  but  that  God 
would  smite  him  ;  and  it  was  so  (II  Chron.  xiv.  12). 
Jehoshaphat  said  that  he  was  too  feeble  to  pursue  the 
enemy,  and  prayed  God  to  exterminate  the  foe  while 
he  would  sing  the  praises  of  his  divine  helper;  And 
his  prayer  was  satisfied  (rt.  xx.  22).  Finally.  Hczc- 
kiah  said  that  he  had  no  strength  even  to  sing  the 
praises  of  God,  but  he  prayed  that  his  enemy  might 
be  routed  while  he  himself  would  lie  in  his  bed ;  and 
it  so  happened  (II  Kings  xix.  85).  It  is  related  that 
Zabdai.  having  survived  Joshua  b.  Levi,  wished  to 
sir  htm  in  a  dream.  Joshua  accordingly  appeared 
to  him,  and  showed  him  people  with  fans  raised 
and  people  with  faces  cast  down.  When  Zabdai 
asked  the  reason  for  t  he  difference  in  posture,  Joshua 
answered  that  those  who  arrived  there  with  the 
study  of  the  Law  in  their  memories  had  their  faces 
raised,  while  those  who  had  forgotten  It  had  their 
faces  cast  down  (Keel.  R.  ix.  10). 

HlRi.ioiiK.iPiir  :  ItaehiT.  -It/.  Pitl.  Amur.  III.  RUMUS;  Hell- 
prtti.  St<kr  ha-lhmit,  II. 

j.  II.  Bku 

ZABIM  ("Sufferers  from  Discharges").  Jiinth 
tractate  in  the  Mishnah  and  Tnscfia  of  the  sixth 
Talmudic  order  Tohorot.  It  deals  with  the  unclcan- 
ness  caused  by  disrharges  from  either  man  or 
woman,  the  regulations  concerning  which  form  the 
subject  of  Lev.  xv.  According  to  the  Peutateuchal 
law,  when  a  man  has  a  running  issue  out  of  his 
flesh,  or  when  a  woman  has  a  discharge  of  her  blond 
beyond  the  time  of  her  menstruation,  such  person  is 
unclean.  Anything  upon  which  the  sufferer  sits,  lies, 
or  rides  is  unclean;  so  that  any  person  sitting  in  the 


same  seat,  lying  in  the  same  couch,  or  riding  in  the 
same  vehicle  with  one  thus  afflicted,  or  carrying  any 
vessel  which  the  sufferer  has  used,  is  unclean  until 
the  evening  nnd  must  wash  himself  and  his  clothes 
in  water.  If  a  person  having  a  discharge  touches 
any  one  without  having  previously  washed  his  or 
her  hands,  the  individual  so  touched  is  unclean  until 
the  evening.  An  earthen  vessel  that  has  I  urn 
touched  by  the  sufferer  must  be  broken ;  a  wooden 
one  that  has  been  similarly  defiled  must  be  rinsed 
with  water.  After  the  discharge  has  ceased  the 
afflicted  one  must  count  seven  days,  aud  at  the  end 
of  that  term  must  wash  his  or  her  clothes  and  must 
take  a  bath  in  running  water;  and  on  the  eighth 
day  an  offering  of  two  doves  must  be  brought,  one 
for  a  sin-offering  and  one  for  a  burnt  offeriug. 

The  treatise  consists  of  live  chapters,  divided 
respectively  into  six,  four,  three,  seven,  and  twelve 
paragraph*  or  mishnayot.  It  gives  in  detail  all  par- 
ticulars of  uncleanuessand  purification,  specifics  the 
degrees  of  the  discharges  which  render  au  individ- 
ual subject  to  the  laws  stated  above,  and  mentions 
what  persons  are  subject  to  those  laws  and  in 
what  way  they  cause  vcsselsor  other  people  to  be- 
conie  unclean.  The  contents  of  the  respective  chap- 
ters may  Is?  summarized  as  follows: 

Ch.  i. :  In  order  to  he  liable  to  all  the  laws  men- 
tioned nltovc,  a  "zab"  must  have  his  discharge  three 
times,  either  all  on  one  day  or  on  two  or  three  con- 
secutive days;  consideration  of  the  length  of  the  in- 
tervals between  the  discharges. 

Ch.  ii. :  All  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  Zabim,  in- 
cluding proselytes,  slaves,  minors,  deaf-mutes,  aud 
eunuchs;  description  of  the  different  methods  by 
which  the  y.ab  is  examined,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  makes  people  and  things 
unclean  by  his  touch. 

Ch.  iii.  "andiv.:  Specification  of  the  different  ways 
in  which  a  man  or  a  woman  suffering  from  a  discharge 
makes  unclean  another  person.  For  instance,  if  a 
zab  and  a  clean  person  sit  together  in  a  small  boat  or 
ride  together  on  a  beast,  even  though  their  garments 
do  not  come  in  contact  the  clean  person  becomes 
unclean  by  the  pressure;  but.  according  to  R.  Judah, 
if  lmth  of  them  sit  on  a  totteriug  bench,  the  clean 
person  does  not  become  unclean. 

Ch.  v. ;  The  ways  in  which  a  person  becomes  un- 
clean by  touching  a  zab,  and  also  in  which  things 
liecomc  unclean  through  the  touch  of  the  zab  and 
bv  touching  other  unclean  things. 

j.  M.  Srl. 

ZABLUDOWSKI.      ISRAEL      (ISIDOB)  i 

Russian  physician  ;  born  at  Byclostok,  in  the  govern- 
mentof  Grodno,  July  80, 1850.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  wrote  a  Hebrew  novel  entitled  "Ila-Yaldut  we- 
ha-Shaharut"  (Wilna.  1803)  In  1869  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  military  academy  of  medicine  at  St. 
Petersburg  (M.I).  1874),  and  seven  years  later  was 
appointed  physician  in  one  of  the  military  hospitals 
of  southern  Russia.  During  the  Russo-TurkMi 
war  he  served  as  chief  physician  of  a  Cossack  regi- 
!  ment  near  Plevna,  and  so  distinguished  himself  by 
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his  work  that  Alexander  II.  awarded  him  the  second 
rank  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Stanislas. 

In  the  Held  hospital  Zabludowski's  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  massage  treatment  practised  by  a 
Bulgarian  monk  named  Makari,  and,  adopting  this 
as  his  specialty,  he  was  scut  abroad  by  the  Russian 
government  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  perfect  him- 
self in  the  theory  of  massage.  After  visiting  Vienna, 
Munich.  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  Berlin,  he  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  1*81.  and  was  soon  appointed 
chief  physician  in  the  hospital  of  the  Preobra/.henski 
regiment  of  the  imperial  guards.  He  then  liegan  to 
make  experiments  in  massage  ou  persons  in  sound 
health,  and  published  a  voluminous  treatise  on  this 
subject  in  the  "  Voyenno-Medit/.iuski  Zhumal  "  (St. 
Petersburg.  1882).  In  the  same  year  Zabludowski 
settled  in  Ikrlin  at  the  request  of  Hergmanu,  whose 
clinical  assistant  he  bet-ana-.  There  he  published 
several  essays  on  massage,  and  in  18H-1  lectured  on 
this  subject  before  the  medical  congress  of  Copen- 
hagen. He  isalso  the  authorof  a  long  scrii-Bof  arti- 
cles on  his  specialty,  including  a  description  of  a 
machine  invented  by  him  for  the  cure  of  writers' 
cramp  ("Berliner  Klinische  "VVochctischrifl,'1  1886, 
Nog.  M  it  vq.).  In  1896  he  was  appointed  titular 
professor  of  massage  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  a 
position  which  he  still  (1W05>  holds. 

Bibliography  :  LietN-nwuin,  In  Hn-Mrlif.  xxvtlt..  No*.  213- 
214 ;  Wohlem-r,  ib.  No.«S;  Wrwhr.  Uar  tit  Mint  Uerlin,  III.. 

».v. 

j.  M.  Ski.. 

ZABLUDOWSKI,  JEHIEL  MICHAEL 
BENHAYYIM:  Kussian  Hebrew  scholar  and 
author;  burn  at  Byclostok,  government  of  Grodno, 
in  1808:  died  there"  Nov.  14,  1809.  He  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  the  Haggadah  ;  and  in 
addition  to  a  long  scries  of  exegetical  notes  which 
he  published  in  various  periodicals,  such  as"  Ha-Mag- 
gid."  "Ha-Melif."  aud  "Ha-Karmcl."  he  wrote  two 
books:  "Mish'an  Mayim  "  (Wilna.  1801),  a  guide  to 
the  true  meaning  of  the  haggadic  passages  in  the 
Talmud  and  Midrashim:  and  "Me  Mikal"  (ih.  1872). 
a  commentary  and  critical  notes  ou  ditllcult  passages 
in  the  Midrash  Rabbot. 

Btbf.  I'<»t-Mtn. 


Biblioc.rapiiy :  Ha-MtUf.  us. 

iith.  p.  aav 
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M.  Sax. 
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Z  ACHARIAH    OF  KIEV. 

Hkkesy. 

ZACTJTO,   ABRAHAM    BEN    SAMUEL : 

Spanish  astronomer  mathematician,  and  historian; 
born  at  Sahunanca  about  1450;  died  in  Turkey  after 
1810.  An  astronomer  of  wide-spread  reputation, 
he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  and  later  at  that  of  Saragossa.  After 
the  Spanish  exile.  Zacuto  settled  at  Lisbon,  where 
he  was  soon  appointed  court  astronomer  ami  his- 
toriographer to  John  II.  He  retained  his  ollicc  un- 
der D  Manuel,  and  in  this  capacity  he  was  consulted 
by  the  king  regarding  the  practicability  of  the  pro- 
jected expedition  of  Vasoo  da  (iiinui.  which  heap- 
proved  and  encouraged.  The  ships  fitted  out  for 
the  expedition  were  provided  with  Zucuto's  newly 
perfected  astrolabe,  which  was  the  first  to  be  made 
ol  iron  instead  of  wood,  The  great  services  ren- 
dered by  Zacuto  did  not  protect  him,  however,  from 


the  persecutions  inaugurated  by  Manuel  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Ferdinand  aud  Isabella;  and  he  and  his 
sou  Samuel  were  forced  to  seek  safety  in  Might. 
After  an  eventful  voyage  in  which  he  was  twice 
taken  prisoner.  Zacuto  reached  Tunis,  where  he 
lived  until  the  Spanish  invasion,  when  he  tied  to 
Turkey,  residing  there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  1504,  during  his  sojourn  at  Tunis,  he  wrote  a 
chronological  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  Creation 
to  1600.  making  constant  reference  to  Jew  ish  litem 
tore,  and  entitling  his  book  "Sefcr  ha-Yuhasin." 
In  this  work  Zacuto  gives  an  account  of  the  oral 
law  as  transmitted  from  Moses  through  the  ciders, 
prophets,  sages,  and  the  like,  and  also  records  the 
acts  and  monuments  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  ns  well 
as  of  some  of  the  surrounding  nations.  In  like 
manner  space  is  given  to  the  Babylouiau  captivity, 

the  events  which  occurred  during  the 
Hia  "  Yu-  period  of  the  Secoud  Temple,  thcehar- 
haain."     acteristics  of  that  period,  the  princes 

of  the  Captivity,  ami  therectorsof  the 
academies  of  Sura  and  PumU'dita.  Although  the 
author  w  as  far  from  discriminating  ai  to  his  sources, 
and  thus  fell  into  many  errors,  his  work  is  of  great 
value  to  the  student  of  Jewish  literary  history. 

The  "Scfer  ha- Yuhasin  "  was  edited  by  Samuel 
Shalom  with  many  omissions  and  additions  of  Ids 
own  (Constantinople,  1-Vifl),  and  was  reprinted  at 
Cracow  in  1661,  at  Amsterdnm  in  1717.  and  at  Konigs- 
bergin  1857.  while  a  complete  edition  was  published 
by  Filipowski  in  London  in  1857.  In  147S,  while 
still  at  Salamanca,  Zacuto  wrote  his  "Bi'ur  Luhot," 
which  was  published  in  a  ]<atin  translation  under  the 
title  "Almanach  i'erpctuiim "  by  Joseph  Vccinho 
(Leiria,  1496),  w  ho  also  rendered  it  into  Spanish  and 
appended  it  to  his"  She "crit  Yosef. "  Zacuto  was  like- 
wise the  author  of  three  other  works:  "Sefer  Teku- 
uat  Zakkut."an  astronomical  work  which  is  believed 
to  be  still  extant  in  manuscript  (see  "  Ha  Similar,"  i., 
No.  12);  "Arba'im  la  Binah,"  a  treatise  ou  astrol- 
ogy; and  *  Hosafot  le-Sefer  ha-'Aruk,"  a  rabbinic 
Aramaic  lexicon,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by 
A.  Oeiger  in  "Z.  D.  M.  O."  xii.  144. 

Bllil.lfMiRAPMT  :  DvR<iaKl.  DizUmarUi.  s.v.:  Unit...  Thr  Hintory 
of  thr  Jru-H  nf  Sinu'h  ami  I'nrluutil.  p.  3«T;  Fuenn,  >V- 
uAoAflm.  p.  462;  I»  1'rarta.  hrarl  oiul  thr  firntUrx.  p.  2M  ; 
Slelnsetineltter.  Oil.  limit,  eol.  TIM;  Idem.  Hthr.  ft  Urn  p. 
6*4;  Jiwt,  Otufh.  ilt*  Jmlrtitliumn  unit  ftriurr  Sfktrn.  III. 
118;  c.riix.  Otnth.  tx.  tsri  «••<.;  Fuenn,  Ktncnet  rimirf.  p. 
22;  FQrsU  /ii'M.  Jml.  ill.  a»i-3»l. 

i.  I.  Br. 

ZACUTO.  MOSES  BEN  MORDECAI  lablire 

viated  T  D"l  ^  Eabbi  Moaea  Zacuto):  Calialistic 
writer  and  poet;  born  about  1625;  died  at  Mantua 
Oct.  1,  1607,  It  is  generally  supposed  that  his 
birthplnce  wns  Amsterdam,  although,  like  the  Am- 
sterdam rabbi  Saul  Levi  Moktkiha,  he  probably 
lived  in  Venice,  the  resilience  of  a  brother  named 
Nchctiiiah  He  was  a  pupil  of  Morteira.  on  whose 
death  he  composi-d  a  long  elegy  (edited  by  Kauf 
nmnu  in  * R.  E.  J."'  xxxvii.  1 1 5  tl  wn  ),  and  he  was 
also  a  fellow  student  of  Barucli  SrtNozA.  He  was 
inclined  to  mysticism  from  his  youth,  aud  nt  one 
lime  fasteil  forty  days  that  he  might  forget  the 
IjUin  which  lie  had  learned,  since,  in  his  opinion  it 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  cabalistic  truths.  To 
continue  his  Talmudic  studies  he  went  from  Am- 
sterdam to  Posen  or  Poland,  as  is  clear  from  the  let 
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tcr  of  recommendation  which  he  gave  at  Venice  in 
1672  to  the  delegates  who  had  come  to  Italy  to  col- 
lect money  for  the  oppressed  Polish  communities. 
Il  was  his  intention  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Pales- 
tine, hut  on  the  way  lie  was  persuaded  to  remain  as 
rabbi  in  Venice,  where  he  Stayed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  resideuce  in  Padua,  from  1645  until 
the  summer  of  1678.  He  was  then  called  to  Mantua 
at  a  fixed  salary  of  300  ducats,  and  remained  there 
until  his  death,  twenty-four  years  later.  His  epi- 
taph is  given  by  Wolf  ("  Bibl.'llebr."  iv.  1200)  and 
by  Landshuthr  'Ammude  ha-'Abodah."  p.  215). 

Zacuto  applied  himself  with  greatdiligence  to  the 
study  of  the  Cabala  under  Hayyim  Vital  s  pupil 
Benjamin  ha  Levi,  who  had  come  to  Italy  from 
8afed;  and  this  remained  the  chief  occupation  of  his 
life.  He  established  a  seminary  for  the  study  of  the 
Cabala;  and  his  favorite  pupils.  Benjamin  hu-Kohcn 
and  Abraham  Hovigo,  often  visited  him  for  months 
at  a  time  at  Venice  or  Mantua,  to  investigate  caba- 
listic mysteries.  Zacuto  was  not  without  poetic  tal- 
ent, but  his  verses  seldom  rise  above  mediocrity. 
He  composed  forty-seven  liturgical  poems,  chiefly 
cabalistic,  enumerated  by  Landshulh  (I.e.  pp.  210  *f 
*eq. ).  Some  of  them  have  been  printed  in  the  festal 
hymns  "lieu  Kol  Hadash."  edited  by  Moses  Olto- 
lenghi  (Amsterdam,  1712),  and  others  have  been  in- 
corporated iu  different  prayer-books.  He  wrote  also 
penitential  poems  ("Tikfeun  Shobabim."  Venice, 
1712;  leghorn.  1740)  for  the  service  on  the  evening 
Ik'forc  the  day  of  New  Moon,  as  well  as  prayers 
for  Hoshu'na  Rabbah  and  similar  occasions,  all  iu 
the  spirit  of  the  Caliala.  Zacuto  was,  moreover, 
the  author  of  a  poem  containing  a  thousand  words, 
each  beginning  with  the  letter  "alef"  {"  Elef  Al- 
piu";  printed  with  a  commentary  at  the  end  of  the 
"  Iggerot  ha-KeMeZ,"  pp.  43  tt  w/,);  a  long  poem. 
"Tofteh  'Aruk,"  or  "L'lnferno  Figurato  "  (Venice, 
1715.  1744).  in  which  he  depicts  the  punishments  of 
hell;  and  the  oldest  dramatic  poem  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  A.  Berliner  first  edited  under  the 
title  "Yesod  Olam"  (Berlin,  1*74). 

Other  published  works  of  Znctito's  are  "Shudda 
de-Dayyane,"  a  guide  for  decisions  on  commercial 
law  (Mantua,  1678;  reprinted  in  "Ha-Gorcn."  iii. 
181  et  try.)  :  "  gol  ha-KcMeZ"  (published  posthu- 
mously), a  commentary  on  the  Mishnah  (which  be 
knew  by  heart),  with  elucidations  or  the  commen- 
taries of  Ucrtinoro  and  others  (Amsterdam,  1719);  n 
collection  of  responsa  with  the  decisions  of  contem- 
poraries (Venice.  1760);  and  "Iggerot  ha-HeMeZ," 
containing  letters  of  cabalistic  content  written  by 
himself  ami  others  ( leghorn,  1780).  He  edited  anil 
emended  also  the  Zohar  (Venice,  1663)  and  other 
"writings.  A  considerable  number  or  his  works, 
such  as  a  commentary  on  the  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
homilies,  ami  cabalistic  writings,  are  still  unpub- 
lished. 

BlHUiMiluPHV:  Amlal,  .Shim  bn-tifMlm,  I.  153:  tie  Raffles, 
Ai)h,l  <U  hi*  VtdtU,  |»-7H;  Ix-lltz-rh.  7.nr  lirtrhirhtr  dfr 
Jlhtittlitn  I'wxic.  pp.  Virt  *>//.:  I1n(l>»>  ii.  III.  IT't.f  *«r/.; 
lirStz.  Ot*rh.  Ix.  rt  w«y.,  x.  ITO:  N»  pUililr<iiiilf.  7W<M 
f.V.f.J.  l*fa tntl.  p.ii'i;  SlWnsrlm.-Wi-r.  r Vrf .  limit.  ('"Is.  IflMI 
Zutiz.  LUmiluiyfM-h.  pp.  *40  <t  >e,t.;  Kfir-1.  Hihl. 
Jioi.  in  a»i  h  *<<).;  seiner,  cm.  Iltbr.  lb*,k*  BrU.  Htm. 

pp.  .V\S  ft  xrij. 

J.  M.  K. 

ZADDIK.    See  HAMDtX. 


ZADDUKIM.    See  S  A I  >  DCC  KES* 

ZADOK:  1.  A  priest,  perhaps  the  high  priest 
during  the  reign  or  David.  He  was  the  son  of  Alii  - 
tub  (II  Sam.  viii.  17),  but  the  attempt  to  trace  his 
genealogy  back  to  Eleazar.  the  thiol  sou  of  Aaron, 
as  opposed  to  Abiathar,  his  contemporary  and  col- 
league, who  was  regarded  as  a  descendant  of  Eli 
and  considered  a  member  of  the  house  of  Ithamnr. 
was  first  made  by  the  Chronicler  (I  Chron.  v.  30-34 
[A.  V.  vi.  4-8] :  "comp.  vi.  35-38  [A.  V.  vi.  50-53]). 
thus  assuring  the  preeminence  or  the  Zadokites 
over  the  descendants  or  Ell.  In  the  beginning  or 
his  career  lie  was  associated  with  Abiathar  (II  Sam. 
xx.  25)  and  with  his  son  (ib.  viii.  17;  I  Chron.  xxiv. 
3,  6,  31).  The  hypothesis  has  accordingly  been  ad- 
vanced that  Zadok  officiated  in  the  Tal>ernacle  at 
Gibeon  (I  Chron.  xvi.  89;  comp.  I  Kings  iii.  4), 
while  the  sons  or  Eli  were  stationed  as  high  priests 
at  Jerusalem  or,  more  probably,  at  Shiloh  (comp. 
Keil  on  I  Kings  i.  8).  Such  a  division  or  functions 
is  very  doubtful,  however;  and  it  is  more  plausible 
to  suppose  that  Zadok  gradually  won  equality  of 
rank  with  the  sons  of  Eli  by  his  good  fortune  in 
gaining  the  favor  of  David. 

According  to  the  somewhat  improbable  statement 
of  the  Chronicler,  a  certain  Zadok,  as  a  young  man. 
had  been  one  of  those  who  joined  David  at  Hebron 
and  helped  him  win  the  crown  or  all  Israel,  his 
house  then  including  twenty-twocaptains  (I  Chron. 
xii.  29) ;  and  Josephus  expressly  identifies  this  Zadok 
with  the  high  priest  of  the  same  name  ("Ant."  vli. 
2.  g  2). 

During  the  rebellion  of  Absalom.  Zadok  gained 
still  greater  prominence.  He  and  the  Invites 
wished  to  accompany  the  fleeing  David  with  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  hut  the  king  l>eggcd  them  to 
remain  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  could  do  him  bet- 
ter service  (II  Sam.  sv.  24-29;  comp.  35),  so  that  it 
actually  happened  that  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok. 
and  Jonathan,  the  son  or  Abiathar,  brought  the  king 
an  important  message  (ii>.  xvii.  21).  In  all  these 
passages  Zadok  is  mentioned  berore  Abiathar.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  text  of  II  Sam.  xv.  27, 
David  addressed  the  priest  with  the  words  "ha-ro'ch 
attah,"  and  the  Vulgate  consequently  regards  Zadok 
as  a  seer,  although  this  interpretation  is  incorrect. 
These  two  difltcult  words  are  emended  by  Wcll- 
hausen  to  DDK  l"tnn  pan.  thus  implying  the  prom- 
ise or  the  high-priesthood  to  him.  On  the  suppression 
or  the  rebellion,  the  king  sent  Zadok  and  Abiathar 
to  the  elders  of  J  udah,  urging  them  to  hasten  to  bring 
the  monarch  back  (/A.  xix.  12).  Zadok  again  mani- 
fested his  loyalty  to  the  king  when  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  Solomon  against  Adonijnh  (I  Kings  i.  8  rt 
*•'/.),  and  in  his  gratitude  the  new  king  appointed 
him  sole  high  priest  (ib.  ii.  35).  In  his  account  of 
this  event  Josephus  states  ("Ant."  viii.  1.  j-  3)  that 
Zadok  was  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Phinehas,  and 
consequently  a  descendant  of  Eleazar. 

Reliable  historical  data  show  that  the  high-priest- 
hood remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Zadokites  from 
this  time  until  the  ri>e  of  the  Maccabees.  The  de- 
scendants of  Zadok  increased  in  rank  and  influence, 
so  that  his  son  Azariah  was  one  of  the  princes  of 
Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  2).  and  the  Ahimaaz  who  mar 
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rieda daughter  of  Solomon  was  probably  another  of 
Zadok 's  children  (•*.  iv.  15).  Either  Zadok  himself 
or  his  grandson  was  the  rider  of  the  Aaronitcs 
(I  C'hrou.  xxvii.  17),  and  Jerusha,  the  mother  of  Jo- 
thain,  is  apparently  tenne<I  the  daughter  of  Zadok 
to  emphasize  her  noble  lineage.  Bincc  her  father  may 
have  been  a  descendant  of  the  first  Zadok  (II  Kings 
xv.  88;  II  Chron.  xxvii.  II.  A  Zadok  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  the  father  of 
•lesus  (Matt.  i.  14). 

0.  S.  Kr. 

2.  Sadducean  leader.  The  only  data  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Saddueees  are  based  on  certain 
deductions  drawn  from  their  name,  for  a  late  rah 
binical  sourcealone  appears  to  be  founded  on  actual 
knowledge.  Two  pupils  of  A.vriooNls  OP  Soko 
are  said  to  have  misinterpreted  their  teacher's  state- 
ment that  God  should  be  worshiped  without  hope  of 
reward  as  meaning  that  there  is  no  recompense,  either 
for  good  or  for  evil,  in  the  world  to  come.  These 
two  scholars,  Zadok  and  Boethus.  are  accordingly 
regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  heresies  of  the  Sad- 
DCCBRB  and  the  Bof.tiusianh  (Ah.  R.  N.  recensiou 
A,  5;  recension  B.  10).  This  statement  is  devoid  of 
historicity,  however,  since  it  incorrectly  jiostiilates 
denial  of  the  future  life  as  the  cardinal  dot  trine  of 
the  Saddueees,  while  it  betrays  also  its  lack  of  au- 
thenticity by  making  the  origin  of  the  Boethusians 
synchronous  with  the  rise  of  Sadduceclsm,  although 
the  former  sect  derived  its  name  from  the  high 
priest  Boethus,  who  flourished  during  the  reign  of 
Herod. 

The  only  historical  portion  of  this  legend  is  the 
part  which  connects  the  origin  of  each  of  these 
heresies  with  a  personal  name,  for  the  Hebrew 
D'pm  is  derived  from  pn*  j'i*t  as  are  D*DW3  from 
D1JV3  and  D'DDp'Ett  from  Dm^D!*,  while  Herod 
was  the  eponyui  of  the  party  of  the  Hkiiodians. 

Geiger"s  theory  of  the  derivation  of  the  name  of 
the  Sadducean  party  from  the  Biblical  appellative 
M  Zadok  "  is.  therefore,  the  most  probable  one.  This 
name  pm,  which  occurs  ten  times  in  Ezekiel.  Ezra, 
and  Xchemiah,  is  transliterated  ZoMofa  throughout 
by  the  Septuaginl  in  these  books,  as  well  as  in  other 
passages  in  Luciun's  version  of  the  Septuaginl. 
The  same  form  appears  in  Josephus;  and  even 
a  manuscript  of  the  Mishnah  (Codex  De  Hossi  No. 
188)  vocalizes  the  name  of  the  rabbi  Zadok  prrj 
(  =  "Zadduk  ").  The  only  moot  point  is  the  prob- 
lem whether  the  appellation  of  the  sect  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  Zadok  who  is  no  longer  known  or 
from  the  priestly  family  of  the  Zadokilcs.  An  un- 
known Zadok  was  assumed  to  he  the  founder  of  the 
Saddueees  by  Kuenen  (though  he  later  adopted  the 
opposing  theory),  timet/.,  Montct,  and  Lagarde, 
m  bile  the  second  hypothesis,  which  is  the  more  prob- 
able, was  maintained  by  Geiger  and  Scburer,  and 
is  now  confirmed  by  the  Hebrew  Ben  Sira  (see 
Sehechter's  note  in  "The  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira.'' 
1809.  p.  35).  A  third  conjecture,  deriving  the  word 
from  the  adjective  p*lV,  which  was  advocated  in 
ancient  times  by  Jerome  and  Epiphanius.  aud  was 
defended  more  recently  by  Joseph  Derenhourg  anil 
Hamburger,  is  untenable  both  on  linguistic  and  on 
historical  grounds. 

From  the  days  of  Solomon  the  descendants  of  tin- 


priest  Zadok  were  regarded  with  great  reverence, 
which  must  have  been  much  increased  by  the  Dcu- 
tcrouomic  legislation  concentrating  all  cults  at  Jeru- 
salem. In  Ezekiel's  prophetic  vision  the  "sons  of 
Zadok  r  are  described  as  the  only  priests  worthy  to- 
dischargo  their  holy  office  (Ezek.  xl.  46.  xlilL  19. 
xliv.  15,  xlviii.  11);  and  although  in  the  Second1 
Temple  certain  prerogatives  were  allowed  the  sons 
of  Ithamar,  the  Zadokites  alone  formed  the  priestly 
aristocracy,  so  that  the  Chronicler  assigns  twice  as 
many  priestly  divisions  to  the  Zadokite  descendants 
of  Eleazarasto  the  Ithamarites (I  Chron.  xxiv.).  In 
Kcelesiastieus  (Sirach),  in  like  manner,  the  Zadokites 
alone  receive  praise  (li.  12  [9],  Hebr.).  Despite  the 
fact  that  those  members  of  this  powerful  family  who- 
adopted  the  Sadducean  doctrines  were  but  few,  they 
gave  the  teachings  such  support  that  the  entire  sect 
bore  their  name,  and  Josephus  expressly  states  that 
scions  of  the  priestly  aristocracy,  i.e.,  the  Zadok- 
ites, were  preeminently  adherents  <>r  Sadduceeism. 
See  Saddccees. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  (ieiirer.  rrwnrt/f.pp.  30.  102;  WHIhauwn.  /. 
J.  U.  «h  p.  an  ;  Idem.  PhnrMter  umf  fUt,l<i„eilr>.  tiiic- 
Unifim.  1S74;  SrhOrvr.  Vetch.  3ded..  II.  4I1H-4II. 

J.  8.  Kit. 

3.  Tanna  of  priestly  descent ;  father  of  Eleazar. 
He  flourished  in  the  years  preceding  and  following 
the  beginning  of  the  common  era.  According 
to  an  account  which  must  refer  to  him  in  the  prime 
of  life,  he  was  taken  as  a  captive  to  Home,  where  he 
was  sold  to  an  aristocratic  house.  Its  mistress  at- 
tempted to  force  him  to  marry  one  of  her  beautiful 
slaves,  but  Zadok  refused,  claiming  tltat  not  only 
did  he  belong  to  one  of  the  most  influential  families 
of  Jerusalem,  but  that  he  was  of  priestly  lineage, 
whereupon  his  mistress  gave  him  his  freedom  (Ab. 
H.  N.,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  32a  and  note  11;  Kid.  40a). 
A  historical  account  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Temple  vouches  for  the  fact  that  he  was  a  priest. 
During  a  sacrifice  a  strife  broke  out  between  two. 
priests,  perhaps  brothers,  because  one  had  taken 
precedence  of  the  other  at  the  altar,  and  one  of  them 
was  stabbed.  There  was  great  excitement  among 
thi!  congregation,  whereupon  Zadok  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  "ulnin,"  from  which  the  priests  were 
accustomed  to  give  the  benediction,  anil  there 
calmed  the  people  by  an  address  based  on  Dent, 
xxi.  1  ft  it'/.  Since,  however,  it  1ms  been  proved 
that  only  priests  were  allowed  to  mount  the  iilam. 
Zadok  must  have  been  a  priest  ( Yoma  23a;  Toeef., 
Yoma,  i.  12;  Yer.  Yoma  ii.  89d). 

Together  with  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus  and  Joshun 
b<  Hanauiah,  Zadok  was  present  at  the  marriage 
of  the  son  of  Gamaliel  II.  in  Jabneh.  On  tliat  occa- 
sion Gamaliel  II.  himself  poured  out  the  wine  and 
handed  it  round.  Joshua  and  Eliezer 
Zadok  and  began  to  praise  Gamaliel,  whereupon 

Gamaliel.  Zadok  became  angry,  declaring  that 
they  should  not  turn  away  from  the 
worship  of  God,  who  had  created  everything  for  man. 
and  worship  a  mortal  (Kid.  82a).  According  to  Bu- 
rlier, however,  this  incident  occurred  not  at  a  wed- 
ding, but  at  another  feast  ,  which  Gamaliel  gave  to  the 
scholars  of  Jabneh. 

The  whole  life  of  this  tanna  fell  within  the  period 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  he  tic 
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clared  that  he  hu<l  fasted  forty  years  in  Ills  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  I  he  Temple.  When 
this  took  plaee.  however,  Zadok  had  hecomfl  so  weak 
that  Johanau  b.  Zakkai  was  obliged  to  appeal  for 
him  to  Titus,  who  hud  him  treated  by  a  physician 
(Git.  88b;  Lam.  II.  I.  5).  Zadok  moved  to  Jahnch 
together  with  Johanan  h.  Zakkai  and  other  scholars, 
and  his  few  halakot.  found  in  "Eduy.  vii.  1-5.  date 
from  this  period.  He  was  the  most  influential  per- 
sonality in  Gamaliel's  tribunal,  and  always  sat  at 
the  right  of  the  latter  (Yer.  Sanh.  l»c).  while  on  one 
Occasion  he  was  present  at  the  eating  of  the  sacrifi- 
cial lamb  in  Gamaliel's  house  (Pes.  ?4a).  Together 
with  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  and  Gamaliel,  he  rendered  a 
decision  on  the  conditions  under  which  food  might 
be  eaten  outside  the  Tabernacle  during  the  Feast  of 
Weeks  (Suk.  26b).  Although  he  was  theoretical  Iv- 
an adherent  of  the  principles  of  the  Bet  Shammai. 
in  practise  he  always  made  his  rulings  in  accordance 
with  the  Bet  Hillel(Yeb.  15b).  His  motto  in  ethical 
matters  was,  "Do  not  make  learning  a  crown  to 
make  thyself  gn  at  thereby,  nor  a  spade  to  dig  with 
it  "  (Ab.  |v.  5).  The  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  Tanna 
tlcbe  Elirahu  Kabbah  relates  that  Zadok  once  came 
to  the  place  where  the  Temple  had  formerly  stood. 
In  his  grief  at  the  desolation  he  reproached  God 
Himself,  whereupon  he  fell  into  a  sleep  in  which  lie 
saw  God  and  the  angels  mourning  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  Zion.  The  Pirkc  de-Rabbi  Kli  czer  ascribes 
to  Zadok  Imggadic  sayings  concerning  the  descend 
antsnf  thegiants(ch.  xxii.),  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and 
Abel  (ch.  xxt.  I.  the  Flood  (eh.  x.xiii.).  and  Noah's 
prayer  in  the  ark  (ib.). 

Bitn.MMiiuriir :  Burlier.  Ag.  TVui.  I.  W-40:  oereiibminr.  RiW. 
p|>.  !Ui  '.H4  :  ZjwiiIo.  Srfr  r  l*if/)(Mi'n  hti-Shalmn.  ed.  Killpow- 
«kl.  |«p.  Sin.  "fin.  I>:  Krunkfl.  Itorhr  /ut-.VWiiKi/i.  pp.  70-11 ; 
Hellprln.  Stder  ha-l>.,r.,t,  II.  MIMS);  BQe tiler.  />(«•  l>rirMt,r 
undiirrVuUtu.  p.  13H.  lime  I.  Vienna.  1HW1;  Neuhauer,  (/.  T. 
p.  :t7.".. 

j.  S.  O. 

ZADOK  GAON  (called  also  Isaac  b.  Ashi) : 

Gaon  of  Sura  from  820  to  821.  On  the  basis  of  a  re- 
sponsum  quoted  in  the  "  Sha'are  ?edek  "  (iv.  311,  No. 
2),  Weiss  refers  to  him  as  follows  iu  his  "Dor":  "If 
a  case  was  brought  before  him  and  he  found  the  de- 
fendant guilty,  but  was  unable  to  inflict  an  adequate 
punishment,  he  would  to  say  to  him :  '  I  charge  thee 
to  go  to  the  man  thou  hast  injured  and  implore  his 
pardon  or  give  him  an  indemnity.'  If  the  nccuscd 
did  not  obey  this  injunction,  he  was  excommuni- 
cated." Zadok  was  one  of  the  first  geonim  to  take 
exception  to  many  of  the  Talmudic  regulations, 
although  he  inclined  toward  rigor  rather  than 
leniency  iu  their  application. 

BlBLIouiurHY :  (JritU.  OMDB.  *l  «t..  y.  196:  Weiss.  Dor.  Iv. 
27.  «Mlk 

s,  S.  O. 

ZADOK  'IMANI  or  AHAKI  ('JKcy)  I  Afri- 
can liturjrical  poet,  who  wrote  the  following  eight 
poems  that  are  found  in  the  Tripolitan  Mahzor: 
(1)  "El  hekal  kodsho";  (2)  "Le-bet  el  banu";  (3) 
"La  Adonai  et  yom  ha-shebi'i  bcrak  ";  (4)  "Meholel 
kol  be-kaw  yashar":  (5)  "Ezri  yabl  el  me- 'ay in  " ; 
(6)  M,A1  rob  "awoni";  (7)  " '  Ammeka  Ic-Nhabareka 
kamu  " ;  (8)  "  Ki  bo  Elohim  diblier  he  kodsho."  No. 
3  consists  of  thirteen  strophes,  and  each  of  the  others 
consists  of  live  strophes.    Nos.  3,  4.  7.  and  8  are  to 


be  recited  on  the  Sabbaths  of  the  month  of  Elul. 
(Inly  No  3  (tears  the  complete  signature  pVTY 
"iWOy  .  No.  7  is  Bigncd  <:t«p,  while  all  the  others 
show  only  the  name  pro  Nos.  8  and  8  are  both 
"  m us ta jabs  " ;  in  the  former  every  strophe  begins 
with  "la  Adonai"  ami  terminates  with  "  Adonai." 
while  in  the  latter  the  strophes  liegin  with  "ki  bo" 
and  rime  in  "  to." 

IIIHI.KMiRAPIIV  :  Zunx.  Litrrtiturvrjuh.  pp.  .'WS-.TSW. 

,i  M.  Ski.. 

ZAG.  See  Bknveniste,  Isaac;  Mai.ea,  Meiu 
UK;  Isaac  IBM  Sin:  Ai.konsinkTaih.ks. 

ZAHALON  (}6nV)  :  A  family  of  Spanish  ori- 
gin; represented  by  members  who,  after  the  exile 
from  Spain,  settled  in  Italy  and  the  Orient,  where 
they  distinguished  diemselvesas  rabbis  and  scholars. 

Abraham  ben  Isaac  Zahalon  :  Talmudist 
and  cnbalist  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of:  "  Yad  Hu- 
ruzim."  on  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  calendars 
(Venice.  1594-9.1);  "  Yesha'  Elohim,"  interpretations 
of  Esther  compiled  from  earlier  commentators  [ib. 
1.19.1);  and  "  Marpe  la-Nefesh,"  a  cabalistic  disserta- 
tion on  ethics,  especially  on  penitence,  according 
to  the  system  of  Isaac  Luria  (it>.  1.195). 

Bibi.h>»;r*PIIV  :  Flirt,  Rih  Ju.l  III.  541 ;  Slelrwr  hnel.ler.  Cat. 
/Jim//,  rol.  711 :  Kui-nn,  Ktnt*tt  l'fjtnu/,  p.  58. 

Jacob  ben  Isaac  Zahalon :  Italian  rabbi  and 
physician;  born  at  Rome  1630;  died  at  Ferrara 
1693.  Acquiring  early  a  high  repuuition  both  as 
physician  and  Talmudist.  he  was  called  to  the  rab- 
binate of  Ferrara  and  held  this  position  until  his 
deal  h.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Ozar  ha-Hayy  im, " 
a  medical  work  in  thirteen  parts,  the  last  of  which 
remained  unpublished  for  lack  of  funds  (Venice, 
HW3),  and  of  the  "Margaliyyot  T°bot."  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  "  Hobot  ha-Lcbabot "  of  Babya  b.  Joseph 
ibn  Pakuda.  divided  Into  thirty  chapters  correspond- 
ing to  the  uumbcr  of  days  of  the  month,  each  chap 
ter  lieing  followed  by  prayers  for  various  occasions 
(ih.  166.1).  In  his  preface  Jacob  enumerates  the  fol- 
lowing works  which  he  left  in  manuscript:  "Mora- 
shah  Kchillat  Ya'akob,"  on  Maimonides;  "Yeshu'ot 
Ya'akob."  a  commentary  on  Isaiah;  "Titten  Emet 
le- Ya'akob,"  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch;  "  r>ol 
Ya'akob."  an  index  to  the  Yalkut..  called  also  " Or 
ha  Darshanim  "  ("Ozrot  Hayyim,"  No.  80);  "Zaha- 
lah  u-Rinnah,"  on  the  Song  of  Solomon;  "ftohclct 
Ya'akob,"  on  Ecclcsiastcs ;  "  Derushim 'al-Daniel." 
on  Daniel;  "Mill.iemet  Ya'akob,"  subject  unknown; 
"Ozar  ha-Shamayini,"  on  theology  and  philosophy  : 
and  "Shubu  Elai."  on  the  Siikma"  and  the  benedic- 
tfoaa  which  accompany  It. 

Jacob  was  much  consultml  on  halakic  questions 
by  his  contemporaries.  His  decisions  and  responsa 
are  found  in  the  "Teshubot  ha-Remez  "  of  Moses 
Zacuto  (£  36).  in  the  "Pabad  Yizbak"  (*•<••  3' J3 
TriN  0V1  iTJtf)  of  Isaac  Ijimprouti,  and  in  the 
"  Afar  Ya'akob"  of  Nathanael  Segre;  the  last- 
named  declares  that  Jacob  was  one  of  the  three  most 
learned  men  of  his  generation. 

RreuOBSAPH  v :  Nepl-Cihlmndl.  Tiileditt  Utdole  Tierael,  p.  130; 
stelrutrhnelner.  Cat.  /!<»«.  rol.  13B.1:  Fuenn.  Ktntttt  Yurrarl. 
P..VW;  KQmt.  Biltl.  J inf.  111.  ill. 
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Mordecai  ben  Jacob  ?ahalon :  Physic  ian  and 
rabbi  of  Ferraru;  died  then-  Nov.  30,  1748.  He 
wrote  the  following  works:  "Megiiiat  Nabarot," 
describing  tliu  miraculous  rescue  of  tin-  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Fcrram  from  the  Inundation  that  occurred 
in  1707(Vcnice.  1707):  "She'elot  we-TelbubOt  Me/I? 
u-Meli?,"a  lecture  delivered  at  tin- Talmud  Toruh 
of  Ferniro  on  the  modulation  of  the  priestly  blessing 
(('ft.  1715):  and  halukic  decisions  quoted  by  Lam- 
pmnti  in  the  "  hil.md  Yizhak,"  by  Samson  Morpurgo 
in  his  "Shemesh  Zcdakall  "  ("  Yoreh  De  ali."  $  61). 
and  by  Raphael  Mcldola  in  his  "Mayini  Rabbim" 
(*'  Yoreh  De'uh."  ^  7).  Mordccai  was  a  talented  He- 
brew poet,  and  several  of  his  religious  verses  on 
local  events  are  still  recited  in  th«'  synagogue  of 
Ferrara.  while  one  of  his  sonnets  is  also  found  at  the 
head  of  the  p<n'in  "  Eden  'Aruk." 

BlHI.UK.RAl'llY  :  .V-pl-iililmnill.  T<«lr<M  OttlnU  Yirrarl.  pp. 
£>.  -Sr.;  i  »nn..|v.  H,*i,„r,  .(.»  Mr, Itr In*,  p  SW;  siHn- 
nehnel.k-r.  (  .it.  lU*U.  COL  1BT.V 

Yom-Tob  ben  Akiba  ?ahalon :  Talmud lc 
scholar  of  C  onstantinople  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  grandsou  of  Yom-Tob  lien 
Moses.  He  was  the  author  of  "She Viol  u-Teshu- 
bot."  containing  9M  responsa  and  novella*  on  the 
fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  the  treatise  Baha  Mezi'a 
(Venice.  1694i.  This  collection  includes  many  deci- 
sions made  by  his  grandfather,  to  whom  the  author 
ascribes  also  a  commentary  on  the  Abol  de-Kabbi 
Natan  which  is  probably  identical  with  that  given  by 
A/ulai  under  the  title  "  Mageu  Abot." 

linn KMiRAriiv :  l'onfort*>.  ffnre  ha-Di>rot,  p  42k:  Azulal. 
Slu  m  haJittUMm,  I.  T4 :  StWnwhrw4d«T.  l  ot.  lUxU.  col. 

I4U;  Puna,  KtmuH  Vwnd,  i>-  *u. 

.i.  I.  lit*. 

Tom-fob  ben  Moses  Zahalon :  Palestinian 
Tulniudist;  rabbi  at  Safcd ;  lmrn  in  1.157;  died 
about  1638.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty  five  he  was 
requested  by  Samuel  Yafeh.  a  rabbi  of  Constantino- 
ple, to  decide  a  difficult  and  complicated  problem 
which  had  lieen  referred  to  himself  (Zahalon.  He- 
sponsa.  No.  40);  and  he  corresponded  with  most  of 
the  authorities  of  his  time,  one  of  his  chief  antago- 
nists being  the  elder  Moses  Galante.  Although  a 
Sephardi,  Zahalon  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  an 
Ashkenazic  congregation  in  a  controversy  which 
arose  In-twecn  the  Scphanlim  and  Ashkcnazim  at 
Jerusalem,  and  in  his  love  of  truth  he  did  not  spare 
even  his  teacher,  Joseph  Caro  (i'A.  No:  238).  declaring 
that  theShulhan  Aruk  was  written  for  children  and 
laymen  (ib.  No.  76).  Zahalon  was  the  author  of  a  com- 
mentary on  Esther,  entitled  "Lekah  Tob"  (Safed. 
1577).  He  was  the  author  of  responsa  and  novellte 
which  were  published  with  a  preface  by  his  grandson 
Yom-Tob  (Venice.  1694).  and  he  mentions  also  a 
second  part  (ib.  No.  102),  of  which  nothing  mora  is 
known.  He  likewise  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Abot  de-Habbi  Natan,  entitled  "  Magen  Abot."  which 
is  still  extant  in  manuscript.  In  his  preface  to  this 
latter  work  Zalialon  terms  himself  Yom-Tob  b.  Moses 
ha-Sefardi,  whence  it  is  clear  tliat  the  family  came 
originally  from  Spain,  although  It  is  not  known  when 
it  emigrated  or  where  Zahalon  was  born. 

BtHLiocRAPiiv  :  Dn  Rant.  Dhinnarin,  ».v.;  Nopt-Cblmndl. 
T<4flnt  (itA.it  XUrntt.  p.  308;  Dukes.  In  Orient.  Lit.  Ix. 
3t«:  stelnsrtim'l.l.T.  Vat.         col.  1414. 
i   r.  L.  QkC. 


ZAKKAI  1.  Palestinian  tanna  of  the  second 
century;  contemporary  of  Judab  ha-Nasi  I.  and  ap- 
parently a  pupil  of  Simeon  b.  Yohai.  He  is  men- 
tioned as  having  transmitted  a  halakah  of  H.  Jacob 
i  and  one  of  Simeon  b.  Yohai  (Tosef..  Yad.  ii.  9: 
Slmb.  7Mb);  nnd  he  hud  a  halakic  controversy  with 
Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  and  Simeon  b.  Elcazar,  the 
former  1m  ing  the  father  and  the  latterthe  companion 
of  Judah  ha-Nasi  I  Ber.  25b).  Zakkai  was  prominent 
in  the  Haggadah,  where  he  is  styled  "Zakkai  Kali- 
lull  "  (Zakkai  the  Great).  He  interpreted  the  words 
"wc-yidgu  la-rob"  (Gen.  xlviii.  14)  as  referring  to 
the  haggadic  statement  that  000,000  children  were 
once  thrown  into  the  river  by  coininand  of  Pharaoh, 
but  were  saved  through  the  merits  of  Moses  ((Jen. 
K.  icvii.  5;  enmp.  Cant.  K.  vii.  5;  Yalk.,  Isa.  472). 
Zakkai  attained  to  a  very  gn  at  age.  and  when  his 
pupils  asked  him  through  what  virtue  he  lived  hi 
long,  he  said  that  he  never  called  his  ncighlior  by  a 
nickname  and  never  neglected  to  buy  wine  for  the 
Kiddush  of  the  Sabbath.  His  aged  mother  even 
once  sold  her  cap  to  purchase  wine  for  him,  and 
when  she  died  bIic  left  him  300  kegs  of  wine,  while 
he  himself  lieijueathcd  to  his  children  3,000  kegs 
(Meg.  27b). 

H.  Babylonian  amora  of  the  third  century.  He 
emigrated  to  Palestine,  where  he  was  the  chief  lec- 
turer in  K.  Johanan's  school  ('Er.  9a;  Yeb.  77b; 
Sanh.  62a;  aud  elsewhere).  In  Sanh.  62a  and  in 
Yer.  Shab.  vii.  2.  K.  Johanan  calls  him  "the  Baby 
Ionian."  The  press-house  (Km*?©)  which  he  left  in 
Babylon  was  the  meeting-place  of  certain  rabbis  ('Er. 
49a ;  B.  B.  42b).  From  Palestine  he  sent  a  halakah  to 
the  exilarch  Mar  'Ckba  (Ket.  87a),  who  transmitted 
a  haggadah  of  Zakkai  (Sanh.  70n).  The  latter  seems 
to  have  been  a  good  preacher;  and  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons he  gives  an  interpretation  of  Mieah  iv.  10 
(Yer.  Suk.  54c). 

Riniloc.lUPnY:  Itarher.  Am.  Vat.  Amor.  III.  ttC*-H43;  Hell- 
prln.  Scdff  M>JMrnt,  II. 

.t  M.  Ski.. 

ZALINSKI,    EDMUND    LOUIS  GRAY: 

American  soldier  aud  inventor;  born  at  Kumich, 
|  Prussian  Poland.  Dec.  13.  1849.  In  1853  his  parents 
emigrated  to  the  United  Suites  and  settled  in  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.  He  was  educoted  at  the  public  school 
there  and  at  the  Syracuse  high  school.  In  1864  he  en- 
tered the  army  as  a  volunteer,  was  promoted  second 
lieutenant,  Second  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  for 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Hatcher's  Hun,  anil  served 
till  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865.  Appointed  second 
lieutenant.  Fifth  United  States  Artillery,  in  1866.  in 
the  following  year  he  was  promoted  first  lieutenant. 
He  was  professor  of  military  science  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  from  1872  to  1876. 
In  1880  he  graduated  from  the  United  States  Artillery 
School  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  and  from  the  School 
of  Submarine  Mining  at  Willets  Point.  N.  Y.  He 
became  captain  in  1887.  and  in  1889  and  1890 
traveled  in  Europe  to  study  military  affairs.  He 
did  garrison  duty  at  San  Francisco  in  1892.  and  retired 
from  the  service  in  1894.  Since  that  time  he  has  re- 
sided in  New  York  city  and  in  Washington,  I).  C. 

Zallnski  invented  the  pneumatic  dynamite  torpedo- 
gun,  an  Intrenching  tool,  a  ramrod-bayonet,  a  tele- 
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scopic  sight  for  artillery,  and  a  system  of  range-  and 
position-finding  for  seacoast  and  artillery  firing. 


Bibliography:  Who'*  Who  in 
The  Captive,  In  Traffic*  and  ' 

A. 


P.  T.  H. 


ZALIN8KI,  MOSES  O. :  American  soldier; 
born  in  New  York  city  Jan.  23. 1868;  educated  iu  the 
public  schools.  He  joined  the  regular  army  as  a  pri- 
vate in  1885,  and  was  appointed  second  lieutenant, 
Second  Artillery,  in  1889.  Qraduating  from  the  Ar- 
tillery School  in  1894.  he  became  first  lieutenant, 
Fourth  Artillery,  in  1895,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Second  Artillery  in  the  same  year.  In  1898  he  was 
promoted  captain  and  quartermaster,  and  since  1903 
has  been  stationed  at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  major- 
quartermaster. 

Bibuoorapiit  :  American  Jcvitli  Year  Book,  8085.  p.  5. 
a  F.  T.  H. 

ZA1MUNNA:  Midianite  king  defeated  and 
slain  by  Gideon  (Judges  viii.  5-7,  10,  12,  15,  18,  21; 
Ps.  lxxxlii.  12  [A.  V.  11]).  Zalmunna  is  always 
mentioned  together  with  Zebah,  who  was  also  a 
Midianite  king. 

e.  o.  ic.  B.  P. 

ZAMENHOF,  LAZARUS  LOT)  WIG:  Found- 
er of  the  universal  language  "  Esperanto  " ;  born  at 
Byelostok  in  Dec.,  1859.  His  father,  Murkus  Za- 
menhof,  and  his  grandfather,  Fabian  Zamenhof, 
were  teachers  of  French  and  Germnn,  the  latter  being 
the  pioneer  of  general  culture  among  the  Jews  of 
Byelostok.  In  1873  Markus  Zamenhof  removed 
to  Warsaw,  where  he  became  professor  of  German, 
first  at  the  Veterinary  Institute,  and  subsequently  at 
the  real  gymnasium.  He  was  one  of  the  three  Jews 
of  his  time  who  held  such  an  official  appointment, 
and  he  became  a  state  councilor.  He  compiled  many 
text-books,  and  was  theauthorof  a  rabbinical  phrase- 
book  in  Hebrew  (i.,  Warsaw,  1905)  and  a  polyglot 
phrase-book  (i.,  ib.  1905). 

Zamenhof  pursued  general  medical  studies  at  War- 
saw and  Moscow  (M.  I>.  1884),  and  settled  in  Warsaw 
as  an  oculist.  He  later  practised  at  Kherson  and  Grod- 
no, but  in  1897  returned  to  Warsaw,  where  he  now 
(1905)  practises  among  the  poorer  Jews. 

Zamenhof 's  reputation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  founder  of  Esperanto,  the  new  universal  lan- 
guage which  has  taken  the  place  of  VolapOk.  The 
idea  of  an  international  form  of  speech 
Espe-  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  polyglot 
ranto.  character  of  his  native  town ;  four  dif- 
ferent languages  were  spoken  there, 
and  to  this  fact  he  attributed  the  constant  dissen- 
sions and  misunderstandings  which  disturbed  the 
city.  In  the  gymnasium  and  at  the  university  he 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  study  of  lan- 
guages while  pursuing  his  medical  work;  but  the 
idea  of  Esperanto  did  not  dawn  on  him  at  once.  At 
one  time  he  entertained  the  idea  of  mathematical 
construction,  and  later  the  claim  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, especially  Hebrew,  appealed  to  him.  For 
three  years  he  worked  at  Yiddish  and  compiled  a 
grammar  which  is  still  unpublished,  hoping  that, 
since  Judrcn-Gcrman  was  a  modern  tongue  in  use 
among  millions  of  his  coreligionists,  it  might  be 
universalized.    Discarding  this  idea  in  its  turn,  he 


finally  reached  the  conclusion  that  no  language 
could  ever  becomes  universal  medium  of  commu- 
nication if  it  identified  itself  with  any  individual 
nationality  or  country ;  it  must  be  neutral.  In  1878 
he  succeeded  in  building  up  such  s  language  on  the 
basis  of  the  Romance  and  Teutonic  roots  of  modern 
European  tongues,  but  it  was  not  until  1887  that,  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  a  publisher, 
he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  brochure,  published 
anonymously  under  the  pen-name  of  "  Doktoro  Espe- 
ranto"" (Dr.  Hopeful). 

The  success  of  his  pamphlet  was  immediate,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  Esperanto  has  steadily 
increased  in  popularity.  In  the  following  year  the 
VolapOk  Society  at  Nuremberg  ceased  to  exist,  and 
its  place  was  taken  by  the  first  Esperanto  club.  In 
1891  a  second  club  was  founded  at  Upsala.  in 
Sweden .  St.  Petersburg  followed,  with  branches  at 
Odessa  and  in  Siberia;  France  and  Denmark  joined 
the  movement  iu  1897;  and  Brussels  and  Stockholm 
were  included  in  the  following  year.  The  first  Es- 
perantist  group  in  Paris  was  started  in  1900.  and  the 
next  year  Esperanto  made  its  first  ofti- 
Spread  of  cial  appearance  on  American  soil  in 
the  the  city  of  Montreal.  Since  then  ns- 
Movement.  sociatlons  for  its  study  have  been 
founded  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  now  about  120  societies  in  existence,  and 
the  language  is  spoken  by  at  lesst  200,000  persons. 
At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  it  was  accorded  official 
recognition  by  the  French  sectional  committee. 
There  is  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  literature 
in  Esperanto,  and  more  than  twenty  journals  are  in 
circulation,  including  a  braille  monthly  magazine  for 
the  blind,  a  Roman  Catholic  organ,  a  Socialist  paper, 
and  an  "International  Scientific  Review."  Two 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  "Hamlet"  and  "The  Tem- 
pest," have  been  rendered  into  Esperanto,  the  former 
by  Zamenhof  himself  ;  and  the  language  is  also  com- 
ing into  commercial  use. 

In  compiling  his  universal  language  Zamenhof  ap- 
pears to  have  regarded  primarily  the  needs  of  his 
Yiddish-speaking  coreligionists,  whom  he  has  de- 
scribed as  "speechless,  and  therefore  without  hope 
of  culture,  scattered  over  the  world,  and  hence  tin 
able  to  understand  one  another,  obliged  to  take  their 
culture  from  strange  and  hostile  sources." 

In  other  writings  and  labors,  unconnected  with 
Esperauto,  Zamenhof  has  manifested  great  interest 
In  Jewish  affairs.  At  one  time  he  was  an  anient 
Zionist,  and  established  at  Warsaw  the  first  Zionist 
association  (Friends  of  Ziun).  More  mature  reflec- 
tion, however,  caused  him  to  abandon  the  idea  <;f 
a  Jewish  political  nationality,  and  in  1901  he  pub- 
lished a  Russian  pamphlet  on  Hillelism  as  a  pro- 
ject for  solving  the  Jewish  question.  The  main 
contention  of  this  work  is  that  the  troubles  of  the 
Jewish  people  are  due  to  "the  pseudo-Palestin- 
ian character  of  their  religion  " ;  Judaism  should 
reform  itself  and  become  Hillelism,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  pure  monotheism  with  no  other  law  than 
that  of  love  of  one's  neighbor.  The  new  Jewish 
sect  should,  however,  retain  its  ancient  manners 
and  customs,  but  as  traditions,  not  as  laws.  It 
should  also  acquire  some  simple  medium  of  inter- 
communication, which  must  not  be  Hebrew  j  and 
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it  should  obtain  a  geographical  center,  which 
would  be  the  seat  of  a  Jewish  synod. 

Birliography :  r>i*rant»  atut  lit  Originator,  In  Xeu-  Era 
UluHrated  Magazine,  Jan.,  1806. 

J.  L  EL 

ZAMOSZ,  ABRAHAM  BEN  ISAAC  HA- 
KOHEN  :  Polish  rabbi  and  auti  Shabbethaian  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  rabbi  of  Tarly.  He  was 
very  prominent  in  persecuting  the  Slwbbethaians 
who  hail  established  themselves  In  Podoliu,  and  on 
this  subject  he  corresponded  with  Jacob  Euulen  in 
1759  and  1760  In  the  quarrel  between  Jacob  Em- 
den  and  Jonathan  Eybcschut/.,  Zamosz,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  his  letters  reproduced  in  Eniden's  "Shot 
la  Sus, "  sided  with  Emden.  Zamosz  was  the  author 
of  "Bet  Abraham  "(Berlin,  1753).  a  work  containing 
two  responsa  followed  by  novella;  on  the  Talmud. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn.  Ktnetct  1'wroW.  p.  28. 
j.  It  Ski.. 

-    ZAMOSZ,   ISRAEL    BEN    MOSES  HA 
LEVI :  Polish  Talmudist  and  mathematician :  born 
at  Buberki  about  1700 ;  died  at  Brody  April  20.  1772. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  lecturers  in  the  yeshi- 
bah  of  Zamosz,  but  at  the  same  time  he  occupied 

•  himself  with  the  study  of  secular  sciences,  particu- 
larly with  mathematics,  and  while  there  wrote  many 
notes  on  the  ■  Yesod  'Olam  "  of  Isaac  Israeli  and  on 
the  "  Elim  "  of  Joseph  Delmedigo.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Zamosz  he  also  wrote  his"Arubbot  ha- 
Shamayim  "  (still  unpublished),  a  work  on  descrip- 
tive geomotry  and  astronomy,  in  which  many 
haggadot  relating  lo  cosmogony  are  explained,  with 
a  vindication  of  their  accuracy.  About  1742,  after 
he  had  published  his"Nczah  Yisrael,"  Zamosz  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  several  years.  There 
he  instructed  Moses  Mendelssohn  in  mathematics 
and  logic,  and  his  scholarship  was  much  appreciated 
by  Leasing  (rcc  Lcvinsohn,  "Zcrubbalicl,"  i.  68). 

Zamosz  was  a  versatile  writer,  his  knowledge 
comprising  rabhinics,  religious  philosophy,  and  sec- 
ular sciences.  The  only  works  of  his  published 
during  his  lifetime  were  the  "Xczah  Yisrael" 
(Frankfort-on-the-Odcr,  1741)  and  his  edition  of  the 
"Kuab  Hen"  of  Ibn  Tibbon  or  Jacob  Anatolio,  to 
which  he  appended  a  commentary  of  his  own  (Jess- 
nitz,  1744).  After  his  death  appeared  thc"Nezcr 
ha-Dema"  "  (Dyhernfurth,  1773),  a  work  in  poetical 
prose  on  man's  desire  for  luxury;  the  "Ozar  Neb- 
mad"  (Vienna,  179H),  a  commentary  on  the"Sefer 
ha-Kuzari  "  of  Judah  ha- Levi;  and  the  "Tub  ha- 
Lchanon  "  (ib.  1809),  a  commentary  on  the  "  Hobot 
ha-Lebabot  "  of  Babya  b.  Joseph.  Like  the  "  Arub- 
bot  ha-Shamavim."  his  "Eben  Yisrael."  a  collection 
of  responsa.  is  still  unpublished  (comp.  Lcvinsohnk 
-Te  uddah  be- Yisrael, "  6b.  xlv.). 

Bibliography :  Carmoljr.  In  Heme  Oriental*,  II.  XB-*M  ;  I). 
(Wl.  IntnMlm  iiim  to  hut  nlltlon  of  the  Cuzari.  p.  xxjcIU.; 
Fuenn.  Kevriet  Yitrael,  pp.  670  el  Slelnwlmeluer.  Cat. 
/**</.  TOl^nSH^unz,  In  Llebennann's  Oeulxchet  YitUaka- 

j.  M.  8el. 

ZAM08Z,  JOSEPH  BEN  JACOB  ISAAC: 

Polish  rabbi  of  the  eighteenth  century;  rabbi  of 
Zamosz.  He  was  the  author  of  "Mishnat  Haka- 
mim"  (Lembcrg,  1792).  an  analytical  work  on  the 
commandments,  based  on  the  ancient  authorities  and 


showing  which  laws  were  derived  from  the  Penta- 
teuch ("mi-dibre  Torah  "(and  which  were  addett  by 
the  scrilies  ("  mi-dibre  sofirim  ").  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts:  "Yabin  Shemu'ah,"  explaining  the 
words  of  the  ancients;  and  "Zofnat  Pa'neah,"  casu- 
istic novella1.  The  work  is  followed  by  an  appen- 
dix entitled  "Ma'alot  ha-Middot"  and  composed  of 
notes  on  the  "  Sefer  ha-Madda'  "  of  Maimonides.  In 
this  book  Zamosz  mentions  his"Otot  le-Mo-adim," 
which  contained  the  laws,  expressed  in  the  form  of 
responsa,  concerning  the  Sabbath  and  holy  dayB. 

Bibliography  :  Benjaroh,  Ofar  ha-Hrfarim.  p.  3W:  Fuenn. 
Kenenct  Yi»rael,  p.*00:  SU-lnaehneWcr.  Cat.  Umll.  col.  U~. 
J.  M.  Sel. 

ZAMOSZ,  ZEBI  HIBSCH  BEN  BENJA- 
MIN:  German  rabbi;  born  in  1740;  died  at  Altona 
in  1807.  He  was  rabbi  of  several  communities,  in- 
cluding Brody  and  Glogau,  and  from  1803  until  his 
death  he  held  the  rabbinate  of  the  three  communi- 
ties of  Altona.  Hamburg,  and  Wandsbeck.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  which  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  rcs|H>nsa  and  of  notes  on  the  Bible, 
Talmud,  and  casuists  ("poskiiu");  but  his  only 
publication  was  a  collection  of  his  responsa  on  the 
Shulban  'Aruk,  Orab  Hayyim  and  Yoreh  Dc'ah. 
entitled  "  Tif  eret  Zebi "  (Lemberg,  181 1).  Some  of 
his  responsa  are  also  included  in  MeahulJam  Zal- 
man's  -Bigdc  Kchunnah"  and  in  Isaac  Abraham's 
-Keter  Kehunnah,"  No.  9. 

Bibliography  :  Fuenn.  Kene*et  YUrael,  pp.  28I-2HS;  Steln- 
K-hneldw.  Cat.  tt-«U.  col.  STfil. 

J.  M.  BtL. 

ZAMZAM  :  A  sacred  well  in  the  mosque  of 
Mecca;  identified  by  Islamitic  legend  with  the  spring 
from  which  Hagar  and  Ishmael  drank  (Gen.  xvi. 
14;  see  Abraham  ibn  Ezra'B  commentary  ad  lor.  and 
Hagar  in  Arabic  Litekatihe).  Some  Moham- 
medan A rabists  explain  the  name  as  a  reduplicntion 
of  "zamni"  (=  -  fill,  fill"),  since  Hagar  commanded 
Ishmael  to  till  the  jar  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  water. 
Sale  (quoted  by  Hughes,  -  A  Dictionary  of  Islam," 
*.r.)  interpreted  it  similarly,  but  thought  that  its  ety- 
mology was  Egyptian  and  meant  "stay,  stay,"  since 
Hagar  had  bidden  Ishmael  to  cease  iiis  wandering 
when  she  found  the  well.  The  spring  is  naturally  re- 
garded as  miraculous,  and  the  water,  which  is  held  in 
high  esteem,  is  used  for  drinking  and  ablutions.  It  is 
exported  to  distant  countries,  and  religious  Moslems 
break  their  fasts  with  it  j  it  is  also  applied  to  the  eyes 
to  brighten  the  sight,  thus  presenting  a  close  analogy 
to  the  beverage  of  the  Hahdalah  cup,  with  which 
many  Jews  moisten  their  eyes  on  the  night  of  the  Sab- 
bath. The  water  of  Zamzam  is  likewise  thought  to 
aid  students  in  the  pronunciation  of  Arabic  in  non- 
Arabic  countries. 

Bibliography  :  II turtles,  Vietionary  of  /slum,  i.v. 
s.  M.  Ski.. 

ZANG  WILL,  ISRAEL  :  English  man  of  let- 
ters; born  in  London  Feb.  14.  1864.  When  he  was 
young  his  parents  moved  to  Bristol,  where  he  at- 
tended the  Betl  Cross  School;  and  after  their  return 
to  London  he  entered  the  Jews'  Free  School,  later 
Incoming  a  teacher  there  and  taking  the  degree  of 
B.A.  at  London  University.  A  misunderstanding 
with  the  directors  of  the  school  caused  him  to  re- 
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sign  Ids  position,  and  Ik-  then  devoted  himself  to  lit  - 
crnturc.  He  had  already  shown  considerable  taste 
in  tins  direction,  having  edited  ami  partly  written 
lis  early  as  1880  an  annual  called  "Purim";  aud 
shortly  after  leaving  the  Free  School  he  published, 
under  the  pseudonym  "J.  Freeman  Bell,"  an  elab- 
orate novel  written  in  collaboration  with  Lewis 
Cowen  and  entitled  14 The  Premier  and  the  Painter" 

(1888),  a  work  some- 
what in  the  style  of 
Lord  Bcaconsflcld, 
but  with  passages 
of  Dickensiau  humor 
and  with  an  entirely 
original  plot.  He 
had  been  appointed 
editor  of  "  Ariel."  aud 
for  a  time  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  number 
of  young  literati  like 
Jerome  K.  Jerome 
and  Robert  Barr,  who 
represented  what  was 
known  as  the  "new 
humor."  This  phase 
of  his  work  was  rep- 
resented by  his 
"Bachelors'  Club," 
Issued  In  1891,  and  by  "The  Old  Maids'  Club,"  pro- 
duced in  the  following  year,  each  of  these  books  be- 
ing a  series  of  fantastic  sketches  replete  with  the 
wit  and  humor  of  topsyturvydom. 

Meanwhile  Zangwill  had  been  contributing  to  the 
"Jewish  Standard"  (edited  by  H.  S.  Ix-wis)a  weekly 
causerie  under  the  pseudonym  "Marshalik,"  com- 
menting with  freakish  humor  on  communal  incidents. 
He  gave  evidence  also  of  higher  powers  and  touched 
a  deeper  note  in  two  sketches,  "  Satan 
His  Jewish  Mekatrig"  and  "The  Diary  of  a  Mc- 
Novels.  shumad."  contributed  to  M.  H.  Myers' 
"Diary"  (18HK-!«»)  under  the  pseudo- 
nym "Baroness  von  S  ,"  and  afterward  reprinted  in 
his  "Ghetto  Tragedies."  These  and  his  other  works 
(including  a  remarkable  analysis  of  modern  English 
Judaism  in  "J.  Q.  It."  i.)  drew  to  him  the  attention 
of  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  and  il 
requested  him  to  write  a  novel  on  modern  Jewish  life, 
which  commission  he  executed  in  the  well-known 
"Children  of  thcOhetto,  Being  Pictures  of  a  Peculiar 
People"  (Philadelphia  and  London,  1892).  a  work 
that  at  once  made  him  famous.  The  author's  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  life  and  problems  of  the 
ghetto,  his  command  alike  of  pathos  and  of  humor 
((•specially  in  the  tirst  part  of  the  book),  his  scintil- 
lating style,  and  the  evidence  of  the  application  of  a 
keenly  logical  Intellect  to  the  perplexities  of  modern 
Judaism  place  this  book  of  Zangwill's  at  the  head 
of  artistic  presentations  of  the  ghetto.  It  attracted 
very  general  attention,  aud  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man, Russian,  Hebrew  (in  part),  and  Yiddish.  This 
work  was  followed  by  "Tint  King  of  Schnorrers" 
(London.  1894).  which  also  was  translated  Into  Yid- 
dish, and  by  "The  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto"  (1898); 
the  former  work  applying  to  the  London  ghetto  life 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  bizarreries  of  the  "  new 
humor,"  the  latter  work  dealing  with  a  series  of  his 


toric  scenes  ranging  from  the  times  of  Shahbctliai 
?cbi  and  Spinoza  to  those  of  Lassalle  and  Disraeli. 
In  "The  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  "  Zaugwill  is  not  al- 
together successful  in  reproducing  the  past,  but  he 
ahowsa  keen  insight  into  the  characters  of  such  men 
as  Solomon  Maimon,  Heine,  and  BeaconsDeld. 

In  general  literature  also  Zaugwill  has  achieved 
considerable  success.  His  novels  "The  Master" 
(1895).  dealing  with  art  life,  and  "The Mantle  of  Eli- 
jah" (1901),  treating  of  imperialism  ami  the  political 
problems  connected  therewith,  havebeen  widely  read  ; 
and  various  shorter  sketches,  published  by  him  in 
volumes  entitled  "They  That  Walk  in 
In  General  Darkness"  (1899)  and"  "Gray  WiL  " 
Literature.  (19(18),  show  remarkable  versatility 
and  brilliance.  He  contributed  to 
"The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "a  series  of  critical  cause- 
ties,  part  of  which  were  republished  under  the  title 
"Without  Prejudice"  (London.  1896);  and  these 
perhaps  show  Zangwill's  powers  in  their  most  char- 
acteristic form,  He  has  also  published  many  poems 
and  verses,  including  some  striking  translations  from 
the  medieval  Jewish  poets  that  are  now  being  In- 
cluded in  the  authorized  festival  prayers  of  the  Eng- 
lish Jewish  congregations.  Most  of  these  poems 
have  been  collected  under  the  title  "Blind  Children  " 
(London,  1903). 

Zaugwill  has  written  several  dramatic  sketches 
which  have  been  produced  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, among  them  curtain-raisers  like  "Six  Persons," 
"Three  Penny  Bits,"  "The  Revoltiug  Daughter." 
and  "The  Moment  of  Death,"  a  striking  and  origi- 
nal melodramatic  study  produced  at  Wallaek's 
Theater.  New  York,  1901.  In  addition  he  drama- 
tized his  "Children  of  the  Ghetto."  which  was  pro- 
duced with  success  in  the  United  States,  where  it  ran 
for  nearly  a  year.  It  was  likewise  produced  at  the 
Adelphi  in  London  (1899);  but  the  Boer  war  diverted 
public  attention,  and  the  play  was  withdrawn. 
Zangwill's  dramatization  of  his  Christmas  story 
"  Merely  Mary  Ann."  written  in  1893,  was  very  well 
received  both  in  England  and  in  America  (1904-5), 
and  was  followed  by  "Jinny  the  Carrier,"  in  the 
United  States  (1905). 

Zangwill  has  been  a  successful  lecturer,  traveling 
In  that  capacity.in  the  United  States  (1898),  through 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Holland,  and  to  Jerusa- 
lem, which  he  visited  in  1897.  He  has  taken  great 
interest  in  Zionism,  and  has  atteuded 
As        most  of  the  congresses  at  Basel,  at  first 

Lecturer  merely  as  a  critic  and  onlooker,  but 
and        later  being  drawn  into  the  movement, 

Zionist.  of  which  he  lias  become  one  of  the 
leading  spirits.  He  has  written  and 
lectured  much  on  the  subject,  advocating  in  the 
United  States  (1904)  and  elsewhere  the  acceptance 
of  the  British  government's  offer  of  an  autonomous 
settlement  in  British  East  Africa.  On  the  refusal  of 
the  Seventh  Zionist  Congress  to  consider  any  further 
offer  of  the  kind,  Zangwill  formed  a  separate  body, 
the  Jewish  Territorial  Organization,  intended 
to  obtain,  preferentially  from  the  British  govern- 
ment, an  adequate  tract  of  country  in  which  per- 
secuted Jews  can  live  their  own  life  under  Jewish 
conditions.  Among  those  whom  he  has  attracted 
to  his  views  is  Lucien  Wolf,  with  whom  he  had 
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nath-Paaneah 


previously  had  a  somewhat  sharp  controversy  on 
Zionism  in  the  "Jewish  Quarterly  Review." 

ZaogwiU  was  oue  of  the  "  Wandering  Jews"  who 
met  at  the  house  of  Asher  I.  Myers,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Maccabicans. 

Buu.NKitui'il V  :  Who'*  Who,  19fifi;  AVir  International  Kn- 
cyrlojttriitt  ;  Hrulnin,  In  Ila-Mrliz,  \M.  p.  SSt  ;  J.  Lubowicli, 
In  Mriutrah.  IHU.  pp.  STuS-lBS:  (.."  B.  Burifln.  In  The  i  nfir. 
New  Vork.Mur.il.  IWH;  L>.  PhUliwuu.  The  Jew  in  Knaii*h 
Fiction,  3U  cd..  lac. 

J  . 

ZANGWILL,  LOUIS:  English  novelist;  bora 
at  Bristol,  England,  July  25.  1869;  brother  of  Israel 
Zanowux.  He  was  educated  at  Jews'  Free  School, 
and  for  a  time  acted  as  teacher  there,  hut  left  1 1>- 
gether  with  his  brother,  and  set  upa  priming  estab- 

Uabment  Afterward,  however,  he  turned  to  litera- 
ture, and  produced,  under  the  pseudonym  "Z.  Z.," 
"A  Drama  in  Dutch"  (London.  1895),  which  attracted 
some  attention  for  its  local  color.  It  was  followed 
by  "The  World  and  a  Man"  (1896).  "The  Beautiful 
Miss  Brook"  (1897),  and  "Cleo  the  Magnificent " 
(1899),  all  distinguished  by  a  certain  realistic  vivid- 
ness and  somewhat  cynical  humor.  More  recently 
he  has  produced  a  more  sympathetic  study,  "One's 
Womenkind  "  (London,  1908). 

Znngwill  is  a  chess-player  of  high  rank. 
Bibliography  :  If'lw'n  Who.  i»fi. 

J. 

ZANTE :  Island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Ac- 
cording to  an  unpublished  study  by  Leonidas  Zofl, 
publisher  of  Zante.  Jews  did  not  settle  there  as  a 
community  until  1498:  this  statement  is  continued 
by  the  silence  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  In  that  year, 
however,  the  republic  of  Venice  offered  special  priv- 
ileges to  those  who  wished  to  reside  in  the  island, 
which  had  become  depopulated  asa  result  of  the  fre- 
quent Turkish  invasions;  and  many  Jews  of  Corfu, 
Patras,  Lepanto,  and  other  parts  of  Greece  welcomed 
the  opportunity.  The  Jewish  families  mentioned  in 
the  earliest  published  documents  are  those  of  Abdela 
(1499)  and  Mila  (1510).  In  1527  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  the  island  was  240,  but  by  15-55  it  had  d  win- 
dled to  140,  although  it  had  risen  to  300  in  1809.  Al- 
though the  Jew  ish  names  or  Zante  are  Romance  in 
type,  the  Jews  have  always  spoken  Greek  ;  and  their 
features,  like  those  of  their  coreligionists  of  Chalcis, 
are  so  purely  Hellenic  that  Carres  asserts  that  they 
"are  genuine  Greeks." 

At  present  the  community  of  Zante  has  no  spiri- 
tual head,  and  the  people  in  their  poverty  arc  con- 
stantly emigrating,  so  that  there  are  almost  as  many 
Zantiots  in  Corfu  as  in  their  native  island.  In  both 
places  the  Zante  Jews  art:  usually  tinsmiths.  The 
Zante  community  possessed  two  synagogues,  one 
Zantiot  and  theotherCandiot,  but  the  latter  was  des- 
troyed by  an  earthquake  some  years  ago.  The  Zan- 
tiot synagogue  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  by  Cretan  Jews  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  Zante  from  a  revolution.  Abraham  Coen 
(b.  1670;  d.  1729)  is  the  only  well-known  rabbinical 
author  of  the  island.  He  was  a  Cretan  by  ancestry, 
but  was  born  in  Zanle,  and  graduated  as  a  physician 
at  the  University  of  Padua.  In  1700  he  published 
his  "Derashot  "al  ha-Torah,"  which  was  followed 
by  his  "  Kehunnat  Abraham."  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms  in  various  meters  (Venice.  1719).    In  1879 


M.  Ventura  of  Corfu  found  a  Hebrew  poem  by  Coen 
inscribed  on  the  wall  of  the  Candiot  synagogue,  and 
later  edited  his  discovery. 

During  the  period  of  Venetian  dominion  the  Jews 
of  Zante  were  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions  as 
were  their  coreligionists  throughout  the  republic,  be- 
ing obliged  to  wear  the  Baikjk,  and  losing  all  rights 
of  citizenship,  while  they  were  forced  to  bear  all  civic 
burdens  and  to  live  in  a  ghetto.  English  control 
(1815-64)  Improved  their  status  greatly,  but  they 
were  still  forbidden  to  become  citizens,  anil  the  gates 
of  the  ghetto  were  not  torn  down  until  1862.  In  1864, 
however,  when  the  island  was  annexed  to  Greece,  the 
Jews  of  Zante  were  granted  all  civil  and  political 
rights. 

In  connection  with  the  riots  of  Court-  in  1891, 
serious  excesses  were  committed  against  the  Jews  of 
Zante  on  May  1  of  that  year,  during  an  ecclesiastical 
procession.  The  blood  accusation  of  Corfu  had  ex- 
cited the  population  to  such  an  extent  that  many  Jews 
left  the  island.  Archbishop  Latasof  Zante  took  oc- 
casion at  the  Parliament  of  Religions  in  Chicago. 
Sept.  88,  1898,  to  make  a  declaration  against  this 
calumny,  and  he  even  appealed  to  the  congress  to 
give  his  protest  its  official  sanction. 

u.  M.  C. 

ZANTE,  ABRAHAM.    See  Abraham  brx 

SflABBETHAl  Coiikk  OV  Zante. 

ZAPATEIEO,  JOSEPH.  Sec  Capateiro, 
Josicmi. 

ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH :  Name  given  by 
Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45).  It  seems  to  Ik*  an 
Egyptian  name,  but  its  etymology  is  in  doubt.  It 
is  not  plain  on  what  (Hebrew  1)  etymology  the  ear- 
liest explanations  of  Hebrew  scholars  were  founded. 
Targum  Onkelos  gives  the  meaning  of  the  name  as 
"  the  man  to  whom  mysteries  are  revealed  " ;  pseudo- 
Jonathan,  "one  who  reveals  mysteries";  JosephuB 
("Ant."  ii.  6,  S  1).  "a  finder  of  mysteries."  Many 
other  old  writers  offer  similar  definitions,  and  even 
the  A.  V.  has  in  the  margin :  "  Which  in  the  Coptic 
signifies,  'A  revealer  of  secrets,'  or  'The  man  to 
whom  secrets  are  revealed.'"  There  is,  however, 
no  Egyptian  etymology  by  which  these  guesses  can 
be  supported.  Jerome  claims  that  his  suggestion, 
"savior  of  the  world."  rests  on  the  Egyptian,  and 
possibly  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint  lias  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  authors  of  this  etymology;  the  Coptic 
"  eneh  "  =  Egyptian  u  nb  "  ( =  "  eternity,"  "  eternal "), 
seems  to  I*'  discernible,  to  which  erroneously  the 
later  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  " 'olam  "  ("eternity," 
"age  " ;  later,  "  world  ")  has  been  given,  overlooking 
the  "  ay  in."  Thus  this  inadmissible  interpretation, 
which  is  accepted  even  by  Jablonski,  clearly  be- 
trays rabbinical  influence. 

Modern  Egyptologists  have  tried  a  great  many 
untenable  etymologies  for  the  element  "Zaphnath," 
but  have  mostly  agreed  that  "  paancah  "  contains  the 
Egyptian  "p-'onh,"  meaning  "the  life"  (thus  first 
LepsiuB,  "Chronologic,"  i.  882).  Stcindorff's  expla- 
nation (in  "Zcltschrift  fur  Acgyptische  Sprache." 
xxvii.  42;  modifying  Krall's  etymology  in  "Trans. 
7th  Orientalist.  Congr."  p.  110)  differs  somewhat:  it 
is  "se(d)  p-nute(r)  ef-onh"  =  "the god  speaks,  [and] 
he  lives."   This  has  l>ocome  popular,  and  is  philo- 
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logically  possible;  however,  it  does  not  convey  the 
allusion  to  Joseph's  office  or  merits  which  we  should 
expect.  "P-'flnh"  (=  "the  life")  would  still  answer 
better  in  this  respect;  only  "Zaphnath "  does  not 
admit  a  quite  convincing  explanation  The  Scptu- 
agint  (toi[or  +oti]Hofipivi/x)  and  the  Hexaplaric  ver- 
sions, however,  differ  so  widely  from  the  Hebrew 
In  the  first  half  of  the  name  that  It  may  have  been 
disfigured  by  copyists. 

Bibliography  :  Marauantt,  PhdoUw*.  vll.  «T6;  Chc-yne  and 
Ulnolt.  Encyt.  UilH.  <t>l.  53n>  (where  a  cIMltfured  Hebrew 
original  In  luspprterl  i ;  Xeilxrhrltt  illr  AeQ\n>H*rhf 
Si>rachr.  1SKI.  p  .*):  I*n>e.  S<*.  ZH/W.  Arttt.  XX.  3IH  < where 
the  other  theories  have  been  collected). 

E.  o.  ii.  W.  M.  M. 

ZAPPERT,  BRUNO  :  Austrian  dramatist  and 
journalist;  born  in  Vienna  Jan.  28,  1845;  died  there 
Jan.  81.  1893.  The  Zappert  family,  many  members 
of  which  have  gained  promineuce  as  merchants, 
originally  settled  in  Bohemia,  and  spread  thence  to 
Hungary  and  lower  Austria.  Bruno,  who  was  the 
son  of  August  Zappert,  a  manufacturer,  received 
his  early  education  at  the  gymnasium;  and,  though 
desiring  a  university  training,  he  entered  the  Vienna 
commercial  academy  in  1862  with  a  view  to  fitting 
himself  to  continue  the  business  of  his  father.  The 
latter's  untimely  death,  however,  caused  him  to 
change  his  plans,  and  he  engaged  in  the  publishing 
business  in  Vienna,  beginning  with  Wallishauser, 
and  in  1869  assuming  the  sole  management  of 
Hugel's  house,  which  he  conducted  till  1877.  He 
then  took  up  dramatic  literature,  becoming  secretary 
and  artistic  director  of  the  Presburg  theater,  and 
later  dramatist  of  the  Carltheater  in  Vienna,  where 
he  worked  for  two  years  under  Director  Stciner, 
and  for  three  years  under  Tatarezy. 

Zappert  wilted  the  "Wiener  Lebcn  "  (from  1879), 
Langer's  "  Hans  Jorgel "  (1885-86),  and  the  illus- 
trated "  Wiener  Wespen  "  (1886-87);  and  he  collabo- 
rated on  other  Vienna  journals  as  feuilletonist.  He 
also  frequently  collaborated  for  the  theater,  work- 
ing with  Robert  Genee,  Costa,  Jul.  Rosen.  Mann- 
stfldt,  Ocribancr,  and  others;  and  he  wrote  man)' 
comic  and  topical  songs  for  the  stage,  as  well  as 
celebration  plays  and  prologues. 

His  principal  plays  were:  "Zwischcn  Zwei  Ue- 
belti,"  musical  fiircein  one  act,  with  music  by  Franz 
Roth  (1870;  acted  and  published  under  the  pseudo- 
nym "Zeno  Brunner");  *  Die  Czarin,"  operetta  In 
three  acts,  with  music  by  Max  Wolf  (1872);  "Bin 
Hoehgeborencr,"  popular  piece  in  three  acts,  with 
music  by  H.  Delin  (1877);  "Ein  Junger  Drabrer," 
musical  fane  in  three  nets,  with  music  by  Paul 
Mcstrozi  (1S7S);  "  Riniehcrl,"  parody  in  one  act, 
with  music  by  Gothov  Gruneke  (1N7*);  "Cri-cri," 
musical  picture  from  life  in  one  act  (1870);  "Die 
OlOckerln  am  Kornfeld."  parody  on  Robert  Plan- 
quette's  "Lea  Cloches  dc  Corncville,"  with  music 
by  Gothov  GrQmke  (1X79);  "  Eine  Parforccjagd 
Durch  Europa,"  extravaganza  in  three  tableaux, 
with  music  by  Jul.  Hupp  (1879);  "Ein  BOhm  in 
Amerika,"  musical  burlesque  in  six  tableaux,  with 
music  by  GothovGrunckc  (1880):  "  Moderne  Wei- 
ber,"  musical  farce  in  three  tableaux,  with  music  by 
Gnthov-OrDneke  (1880);  "  Pressburper  Luft."  mu- 
sical local  farce  in  five  tableaux  (1882);  "  Der  Para- 


graphenritter,"  musical  farce  in  four  acts  (1883; 
published  as  "Doctor  Schimmel'7);  "I'aroperl's 
Abcntcucr,"  musical  farce  in  three  acts  (18H8); 
"Theaterblut,"  musical  farce  in  three  acts  (18*3); 
"Pupa  Palugyay,"  faro;  in  one  act  (1884);  Resell 
fesch."  musical  farce  in  one  act  ( 1884)  ;  "Sein  Spczi." 
musical  farce  in  five  acts,  with  music  by  Fran/. 
Roth  (1884);  "Beim  8achcr,"  musical  farce  in  one 
act,  with  music  by  Paul  Mestrozi  (1887);  (with 
Genee  and  Mannstadt)  "Der  GlQeksritter,"  operetta 
in  three  acts,  with  music  by  Alf.  Czibulka  (1887) : 
(with  Genee)  "Der  Freibeuter,"  operetta  iu  three 
acts  from  the  French,  with  muBic  by  Plauquette 
(1888);  (with  Genee) "  Ein  Deutschmeister."  operetta 
in  three  acts,  with  music  by  C.  M.  Zlehrer  (1888-89) ; 
"Johann  Ncstroy,"  musical  popular  piece  iu  six 
tableaux  (1888);  (with  Genee)  "Die  Jagd  nach  dem 
GlQcke,"  operetta  in  three  acts  and  an  introduction, 
with  music  by  Franz  von  Suppe  (1888;  printed  as  a 
text-hook  and  translated  into  five  languages);  *  Das 
Lachende  Wien,"  farce  in  six  tableaux,  with  intro- 
duction; (with  Genee)  "Die  Herzogin  von  New- 
foundland," operetta  in  three  acts,  with  music  by 
Ludwig  Englander;  (with  Genee)  "Prinz  Eugcu.** 
operetta  in  three  acts,  with  music  by  I.  R.  Krai ; 
"  Im  Flug  urn  die  Well,"  fairy  extra vagnnza  (1891 1 ; 
etc. 
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Wurz- 

AUg.  ZtU.  de»Ju,l. 


N.  D 

,  w^v^v^i  Hungarian  historian 
and  anheologist ;  l»orn  in  Alt-Ofen  Dec.  7,  1*06; 
died  in  Vienua  Nov.  28,  1859.  The  son  of  well  to- 
do  parents,  Zappert  was  educated  at  the  Pesth  gym- 
nasium and  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  began 
the  study  of  medicine,  but  relinquished  it  after  re- 
nouncing Judaism  for  Roman  Catholicism  in  1829, 
then  taking  up  theology.  This  too  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  in  the  second  year,  owing  to  deafness 
caused  by  a  severe  illness;  and  after  this  disappoint- 
ment, which  he  felt  keenly,  he  devoted  himself  to 
what  became  his  life-work,  namely,  the  study  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  led  a  retired  life  in  Vienna;  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  he  foretold  the  time  of  his 
death  to  the  minute  three  duys  before  it  occurred, 
anil  that  there  have  been  in  his  family  several  CSM 
of  similar  premonition.  The  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  elected  him  corresponding  member  on  July 
28,  1851. 

Zappert  published:  "Gravure  en  Bois  du  XII. 
Siecle  "  (Vienna,  1837  it  «?.);  "Vita  B.  Petri  Ac»- 
tanti"  (i'6.  1839);  and  the  following  memoirs: 
"  l/chcr  Antiquittttcnfundc  im  Mittelalter  "  (in  "  Sit  z- 
ungsberichteder  Kniserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
sehaften,"  Nov.,  1850);  "  Epiphania.  ein  Beitrajr  zur 
Christ  lichen  Kunstarchilologie "  (ib.  xxi.  291-8721; 
"  l  i  ber  Budcwesen  in  Mittelalterlicher  und  Spaten  r 
Zeit"  (in  "  Archiv  far  Kunde  Oesterreichischer  («•- 
schichtsquellen,"  xxi.  5);  "Ueber  Sogenannte  Ver- 
brnderungsbucher  in  Nekrologicn  im  Mitlclaltcr  " 
(in  "Sitzungsberichteder  Kaiserlichen  Akademie  der 
Wlssenschaftcn,"  x.  417-463,  xi.  5-183):  "liber 
ein  fur  den  Jugendunterricbt  des  Kaisers  Max  I. 
Abgefasstes  Lateinisches  GesprachsbQchlcin "  (ib. 
xxvili.  193-280);  etc. 
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Bibi.IOoh.aphy :  Wurxbara,  BUtarapttiteht*  Isjrik»n.  vol.  »: 
Larouase.  IMel.i  Arlr  iter  Kaiivrlirhrn  Akatlrmtr  (aulo- 
bl«*.);  Wittur  ZtUtrhrift.  ISM.  No.  a»;  Fromlm-Matt 
(Vienna).  1887,  No.  110. 

N.  D. 

ZAP  PERT,  ISRAEL  L. :  Austrian  philanthro- 
pist; elder  brother  of  George  ami  grandfather  of 
Bruno  Zap  pert ;  born  at  Prague  in  1795;  died  there 
in  1805.  lie  was  a  grandson  of  Wolf  Zappert,  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  family,  mid  who  was  twice 
Court  jeweler,  the  second  time  to  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
(1765-90).  Wolf,  who  wax  distinguished  for  both 
uprightnessand  business  ability,  made  two  fortunes, 
the  first  of  which  he  expended  to  secure  the  revoca- 
tion of  an  order  expelling  the  Jews  from  Trebitsch ; 
and  when  his  coreligionists  were  driven  out  of 
Prague  he  alone  was  allowed  to  remain.  In  his  will 
he  founded  twenty-two  charitable  institutions  en- 
dowed with  considerable  funds,  which  were  admin- 
istered by  his  son  and.  after  him.  by  his  grandson, 
the  subject  of  this  article.  I.  L.  Zuppert  was  also  a 
director  of  many  Jewish  benevolent  institutions  In 
Prague,  and  himBelf  founded  several  more,  among 
them  one  for  providing  poor  girls  with  dowries  and 
trousseaux,  and  another  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 
Bibliography:  Wurztocb.  BUtfjraphitche*  Ltrtktm.  vol.  ». 

e.  N.  D. 

ZARA'AT     See  Lkprcmy. 

ZARFATI,  ZAREFATI  ("French");  Epithet 
frequently  applied  in  rabbinical  literature  to  Jews 
of  French  birth  or  descent.  Among  those  so  called 
may  lie  mentioned:  Me'ir  Zarfati,  whom  Cnrmoly 
sought  to  identify  with  the  Melr  ha-Kohen  of  Nar- 
bonnc  who  emigrated  to  Toledo,  dying  there  in 
1868(*Ha-Karme),"  vii.  58);  Abraham  Zarfati, 
aiilhor  of  the  "Tamid  ha-Shahar."  copied  by  Abra- 
ham of  Chinon  about  1370;  Perez  BITID.  called 
WN^Bp  'TlSIVn.  which  probably  indicates  that  he 
emigrated  from  his  native  country,  France,  to  Cata- 
lonia; the  physician  Jacob  b.  Solomon  Zarfati; 
and  the  mathematician  Joseph  b.  Moses  ?arfati. 
By  far  the  most  Important  Zarfati  family,  however, 
was  that  of  TftaBOT  (Trabotti),  which  seems  to 
have  originated  in  Trcvoux  in  the  department  of  the 
Ain,  and  to  have  settled  in  Italy  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Bibliooiiaphy  :  Azulal.  Shrm  ha-(litliitiin.  ci,  I»vh«rn.  pp. 
SM.aib.4la;  Berliner's  MagOtln.  II.  Hi.  88:  Confurtf.  ly-trt 
ha-Ihirttt.  p.  38b  »  f  ;«j«i(m  |  (.rem.  Oaflta  JwtfctfCU,  pp.  2)0  ■ 
£2,  KM,  57rt;  Renan-Neuhaiier.  Is*  F.rrirain*  Juifn  Fran- 
cox.  pp.  Tin.  HOI ;  It.  F..  J.  Iv.  1U,  a*:  Stelimrhnrider.  Cat. 
/!-«//.  col.  aiB8 ;  Zunz.  '£.  0.  p.  HW. 

k.  c.  S.  K. 

Jacob  ben  Solomon  Zarfati:  Physician  who 
lived,  probably  at  Avignon,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  north- 
ern France,  and  Is  believed  to  have  settled  at  Avi- 
gnon after  the  Imnislimcnt  of  the  Jews.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Mishkcnot  Ya'akob,'' 
which  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  (Hihliothcqiic 
Rationale.  Paris.  MS.  Mo.  187).  This  work  is  di- 
vided into  three  books,  which  ltcar  separate  titles,  as 
follows:  (1)  "Bet  Ya'akob,"  containing  allegorical 
interpretations  of  certain  passages  of  the  Penta- 
tcuch;  (2)  "Yeshu'ot  Ya'akob,"  a  treatise  on  the 
ten  plagues  of  Egypt;  (3)  "  KVhillut  Ya'akob,"  a 
theological  treatise  on  the  laws,  other  than  the  Ten 
Commandments,  which  are  believed  to  have  lieen 


given  on  Mount  Sinai.  An  appendix,  cutitled  "  Ebel 
Kabbali,"  coutaius  an  account  of  the  deaths  of  three 
children  whom  Zarfati  lost  in  the  space  of  three 
months  during  the  plague  of  1395.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  the  headache  called  in  med- 
ical works  "  vertigine  "  (Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl."  No. 
2588,  2). 

Bibliography  :  Unnan-NVubauer,  Le*  Ecricaint  Juifn  Fran 

Cfll*.  pp.  364  rt  tcq. 

K.  <  I.  Bit. 

Joseph  ben  Samuel  Zarfati  (called  by  Christian 
writers  Joaiphon,  Oioaifante,  Oiuseppo  Oallo)  : 

Italian  physician;  lived  at  Koine iu  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  ceuturics.  Heacquiretl  early  in  life  a  great 
reputatiou  in  his  profession;  and  the  privileges  that 
had  been  granted  (1504)  to  his  father  by  Pope  Ju- 
lius II.  were  extended  to  him.  These  were  renewed 
in  1524  by  Leo  X.,  whoexprcssed  himself  toward  the 
Jewish  physician  iu  the  most  flattering  terms.  He 
was  the  more  willing,  said  he  in  his  patent,  to  grant 
these  privileges  as  Joseph  was  no  less  magnanimous 
and  no  less  skilful  in  his  profession  than  was  his 
father. 

Joseph  was  well  versed  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and 
Arabic,  and  was  an  accomplished  Latinist  and  Hel- 
lenist ;  he  possessed  also  a  wide  knowledge  of  math- 
ematics and  philosophy.  He  was  the  teacher  of 
Teseo  Ambrogio,  subsequently  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  the  University  of  Bologna.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  bis  life  Joseph  met  with  many  misfortunes. 
An  unfaithful  servant  fled  to  Constantinople  with  all 
his  savings.  Joseph  pursued  him  thither,  but  was 
accused  by  the  thief  as  a  spy  of  the  pope,  and  had 
to  seek  safety  in  flight.  During  the  siege  of  Rome 
in  1527  Joseph  was  attacked  by  four  robbers.  He 
succeeded  in  escaping;  but  while  endeavoring  to 
reach  Vico  varo  he  was  stricken  with  the  plague.  He- 
fused  entrance  to  the  city,  he  died  without  assistance 
in  the  open  field. 

Bibliography:  Terlo  Valeriana,  JV  Litfrrntorum  Inftlici- 
talt  Lihri  lhio,  pp.  1»  tt  wo..  Venice,  UBU;  VuRflateln  and 
Rleirer.  (Jcxhichte  der  Judcu  in  Horn.  It.  85  and  Index. 
0.  1.  Bh. 

Samuel  Zarfati.    See  Jew.  Excyc.  xi.  31b. 

ZARFATI  :  Oriental  Jewish  family,  traced  by 
the  bibliographer  Azulai  to  a  line  of  French  rabbis 
descended  from  Hashi  through  his  grandson  Habbenu 
Tarn. 

Elijah  Zarfati:  Moroccan  Talmudist;  chief 
rabbi  of  Fez  about  1770;  grandson  of  Samuel  Zar- 
fati. 

Joseph  Zarfati:  Turkish  rabbinical  scholar; 
lived  at  Adriauople  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  collection 
Of  sermons  entitled  "Yad  Yosef"  (1617). 

Samuel  Zarfati:  Chief  rabbi  of  Fez  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  ;  died  1713;  grandson  of  Vidal  Zarfati 
II.  lie  wrotea  work  entitled  "  Nimmnke  Shemucl." 
in  which  he  defended  the  opinions  of  Maimonides. 

Vidal  Zarfati  I. :  Moroccan  Talmudist ;  lived 
at  Fez  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  the  earliest 
known  member  of  the  family. 

Vidal  Zarfati  H. :  Chief  rabbi  of  Fez ;  grand- 
son of  Vidal  Zarfati  I. :  lived  about  1660.  He  was 
the  author  of  "Znf  Debash,"  a  commentary  on  the 
Talmud. 
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?emah  Zarfati :  Talmudic  author  and  chief 
rabbi  of  Tunis  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  remarkable  for  the  number  of  his  pupils. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  dwelt  for  several 
years  at  Damascus;  but  his  last  days  were  passed  at 
Jerusalem.  Some  of  his  manuscript  notes  were  pub- 
lished in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  Joseph  Cohen  Tanugi  in  his  "  Bene  Yosef." 

BiBi-ioaitAriir:  Azulal,  Shtm  ha-QcdiAlm.  «.v. 
D.  1L  Fit. 

ZARIFA  :  Name  of  a  goddess  mentioned  in  a 
single  passage  of  the  Talmud  ('Ab.  Zarah  12a)  as 
having  been  worshiped  at  Ashketon.  Kohut,  Levy, 
and  other  Jewish  lexicographers  identify  lier  with 
8erapis.  but  the  Hebrew  spelling  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  the  deity  was  the  goddess  Sarapia  or  Sera- 
pia,  another  name  of  Isis  Pharia,  whose  festival  was 
celebrated  in  April  (Preller,  "  Homische  Mvthologic," 
3d  ed.,  ii.  382.  Berlin.  1888).  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, since  ^arifa  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Ashkelon,  that  she  is  to  be  identified  with  Derceto, 
who  was  worshijied  in  that  city  (Diodorus  Siculus. 
I.  4;  Ovid,  "  Metamorphoses, "  iv.  3),  the  term  "za- 
rifa"  (=  "composite")  being  especially  fitting  for  a 
goddess  represented  with  a  human  head  and  the 
body  of  a  fish.  Joseph  Halevy.  on  the  other  hand, 
suggests  ("Revue  Scmilique."  vi.  17?)  that  Zarifa 
represents  the  Babylonian  divinity  Zarpanit,  wife  of 
Marduk.    For  a  variant  view  sir  Ashkei.on. 

Bibliography  :  Kraum,  Lehnufirter.  IU.  &».;  Neuhauer.  G.  T. 
p.  88. 

s.  M.  Set,. 

Z  ARK  A      See  ACCENTS  IS  IlKBREW. 

ZARKO.  JTJDAH  BEN  ABRAHAM :  He- 
brew poet.  distinguished  for  theeleganceof  his  style; 
flourished  at  Rhodes  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Dur- 
ing a  residence  at  Constantinople  he  wrote  his 
"  Lchcm  Yehudah "  (Constantinople,  1500),  which 
contains  ati  allegory  on  the  soul,  metrical  and  non- 
metrical  poems,  and  epigrams  directed  against  vari- 
ous celebrities,  including  Maimonides  ami  JudsJl 
Sahara.  A  letter  written  by  him  to  congratulate 
Joseph  Hamon  on  his  marriage  is  given  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  anonymous  Hebrew  style-book  "  Ye- 
feh  Nof,"  and  some  of  his  shorter  poems  have  been 
published  by  Edelmanu  in  his  "Dibre  Hefez"  (Lon- 
don. 1853). 

BIDLIOORAPIIY  :  SU'lnwhneldiT,  Cut.  limit,  col*.  1371  rt  try.; 
tirfttz.  r,r,rh.  it.  :W>;  Fuenn.  Kcnmt  Yt»rarl,  p.  Haft. 

I.  I.  Bit. 

ZARZA.  SAMUEL  IBN  SENEH :  Spanish 
philosopher:  lived  at  Valencia  in  the  second  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  According  to  Zunz,  his 
surname  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  town  Zarza 
(=  "thorn  bush  "),  and  is  accordingly  synonymous 
with  the  Hebrew  "sctieh."  Of  his  life  no  "details 
are  known;  for  while  in  his  notes  on  the  "Sefer  ha- 
Yuhasin"  (cd.  Filipowski.  p.  220)  Samuel  Shalom 
states  that  Zar/.a  was  burned  at  the  stake  by  the 
tribunal  of  Valencia  on  the  denunciation  of  Isaac 
Campantox,  who  accused  him  of  denying  tlio  crea- 
tion df  the  world,  historians  have  proved  this  asser- 
tion a  mere  legend.  Although  a  comparatively  un- 
important writer,  if  his  two  works  may  serve  as  a 
criterion,  Zarza  ranked  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
contemporaries,  so  that  the  poet  Solomon  Rett  ben  i 


of  Barcelona  and  the  astronomer  Isaac  ibn  Al  l.iadib 
composed  poems  in  his  honor. 

Zarza  was  the  author  of  the  "Mekor  Hayyim."  a 
philosophical  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (Man- 
tua. 1559) ;  and  of  the  ■  Miklol  Yofl,"a  philosophical 
commentary  devoted  to  the  haggadot  found  in  both 
Talmudim  and  divided  into  151  chapters  and  seven 
parts  (Neubaucr,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No. 
1296).  In  the  introduction  to  the  latter  work  Zarza 
draws  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  Btate  of  the  Jews 
of  Castile  in  his  time,  stating  that  in  Toledo  alone 
10. 000  perished  in  the  course  of  the  war  l>et  ween  Don 
Pedro  and  his  brother  Henry.  In  his  "Mekor  l.Iay- 
y  im,"  Zarza  mentions  fourother  writings  of  his  which 
are  no  longer  in  existence:  "Tid'arat  ha-Kodesh," 
on  the  principles  of  religion;  "'Ezem  ba-Dat"; 
"Zeror  ha-Mor"  ;  antl  "Magen  Abraliam.*' 

BlBLloiiKAfllv  :  Htelnsrhnel.ler.  Cat.  Btxtt. cote. 248B-W j  rjr»tz, 
(letch.  3d  ed..  VIM.  ltt.  S3.  iV-Sli. 

k.  I.  Br. 

ZARZAL,  ABRAHAM  IBN  (called  Zarzar 
by  Arabic  chroniclers):  Spanish  physician  and  as- 
tronomer; flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century  at  the  court  of  the  Nasseriles  in  Gra- 
nada, where  a  certain  Pharez  ben  Abraham  ibn  Zar- 
Ui,  who  may  have  Ix-cn  his  father,  was  physician  in 
ordinary  ("  Monatsschrifl,"  xxxiii.  479:  Steinschnci- 
der,  "  Hebr.  Uebers. "  p.  272) ;  died  after  1369.  Fear- 
ing that  he  might  become  involved  in  the  murder 
of  the  minister  Reduan,  he  retired  to  Castile,  where 
his  medical  and  astrological  fame,  as  well  as  the 
recommendation  of  Mohammed  IV.  of  Granada,  who 
was  in  friendly  relations  with  the  King  of  Castile, 
won  him  the  appointment  of  astrologer  and  physi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  Pedro  the  Cruel.  Abraliam.  WOO 
gained  the  favor  of  the  king  and  was  constantly 
near  him,  took  every  opportunity  of  smoothing  over 
the  difliculties  between  Castile  and  Granada.  It  is 
said  that  he.  like  other  astrologers,  prophesied  to 
Pedro  that  the  horoscope  of  his  nativity  destined 
him  to  become  the  mightiest  king  of  Castile,  to  con- 
quer the  Moors  everywhere,  and  to  capture  Jerusa- 
lem. At  Seville,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
Pedro  summoned  Zarzal  and  said:  "Abraham,  why 
have  the  events  of  my  life  been  opposite  to  all  that, 
you  and  otherastrologers  have  prophesied  to  me?  I 
bid  you  tell  me  the  entire  truth  of  all  that  I  ask. 
concealing  nothing."  Abraham  replied:  "Your 
Majesty,  if  I  tell  the  whole  truth,  may  I  be  certain 
that  you  will  not  l>e  offended  thereby?"  Having 
been  reassured  on  this  point,  he  continued:  "Will 
one  perspire  who  takes  a  very  hot  Imth  on  a  very 
cold  day  in  January?"  "Certainly."  replied  the 
king.  "  Such  a  result  woidd  be  contrary  to  the  gov- 
erning constellation."  said  Abraham:  "and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  horoscope  of  your  nativity :  your  sins 
and  your  government  have  brought  about  the  direct 
opposite." 

Abraham  was  actively  interested  in  the  religious 
and  philosophic  movements  of  the  time;  and  lie  en- 
deavored to  gain  recognition  for  Judaism. 

mnun<iKAi-iiY  :  Juan  Itodrtiruez  de  cupara.  Sumarto  iff  lit* 
lli  \i<  *  il<  KoiMiiiiu  p.  TV  Midlrld.  17S1 :  Rbm.  Ilixt.  II.  332  rt 
SCO-  2Tm  it  SNU  (ir*U.  lirtrh.  .M  ed..  vtl.  SM;  liedallah  I  ha 
Vahyu.  Stu'Mirkt  ha-Kahlialah.  S3b  fed.  Amnterdami  :  Jr- 
K-Uuruu.  Ml.  Kobttk,  vlail  cl  tcq.:  Monatnnchrtft,  xxxln. 
477  tt  *v. 

s.  M.  K. 
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ZARZAL.  MOSES  IB1ST :  Spanish  physician 
and  poet;  physician  in  ordinary  to  Hcury  III.  of 
Castile;  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  four- 
teenth and  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
son  of  Abraham  Ibn  Zarzal.  On  March  6,  1405,  he 
wasat  Ton>,  where  he  Celebrated  the  birth  of  John  II. 
in  a  poem  which  is  given  in  the  "Cancionrro  de 
Baena  "  (p.  223):  and  in  1389,  14(H),  and  1409  be  re 
Billed  in  the  Calle  de  lichoyo  at  Segovia.  The  date 
of  his  death  can  not  be  determined;  the  epitaph 
found  at  Oarmona  statiug  that  he  died  in  1432  is  a 
forgery. 

BlBLlft(jRAl*IIY  :  Juan  Hndflmieit  «W"  nwnra,  Sumnrin  tie  Urn 
Ktut*  ilt  A>jmfl<l.  p.  7\  Mmtrlrt.  17*1 ;  KnYwrllriK,  .sVji/uir- 
dim,  pp.  53  et  w/..  X»;  (iritz.  (inch,  vlll.  47 :  Kins.  M  wtl<«. 
p.  <19;  Idem.  HM.  11.431;  Kavserlliur,  llibl.  »j».-/'.irt.-Ji«l. 
p.  Ill:  Fidel  Kit*.  UttturUi  tUhrea.  I.  213  it  «-;.:  IPMiu 


Ar.ul.  IliM.  IX.  \m.  Mi);  xvll.  172  tl  «./. 
s. 


M.  K. 


ZAUSMER.  JACOB  DAVID  BEN  ISAAC  : 

Polish  Masorite  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries;  rabbi  of  Zausmer.  uear  Cracow;  died  be- 
fore 1644.  He  was  the  author  of  the"Perush  ha 
Massorah  "  and  of  the  "Ta  nnic  ha- Massorah  "  (Lu- 
blin, 1616);  the  former  work  elucidating  Masoretic 
problems  and  forming  a  supplement  to  the  "Sha'ar 
Shibre  Lubot "  of  Elijah  Lc  vita's  "  Massorct  ha- 
Massoret."  while  the  "Ta'ame  lm-. Massorah  "  was  a 
commentary  on  the  Masorah.  A  revis«il  and  aug- 
mented edition  was  published  by  his  son  Judah 
Isaac  Darahan  (»A.  16-14).  who  speaks  of  his  father 
as  having  died. 

Bibliography:  Fwnn.  Ktnrtft  YUrarl.  p.  .170:  FOnd,  /MM. 
Jud.  ill.  545:  SK-lnsehnHder,  Cat.  /*»«.  «,!».  law-ss. 

j.  M.  Ski.. 

ZAUSMER,  JACOB  BEN  SAMUEL  :  Polish 
rabbi  and  preacher;  flourished  at  Zausmer  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
"Bet  Ya'akobn(Dyhernfurth.  161*3). a  work  contain- 
ing 174  responsa.  In  the  preface  he  says  that  he 
wrote  also  "Toledot  Ya'akob,"  homilies  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch arranged  in  the  order  of  the  parashiyyot. 

Bibliography  :  Fuenn.  Kenrurt  Ybrnrl,  p.  570  :  FOrrt,  /MM. 
Jurf.  111.  545 ;  Stelmrtiuelder.  tat.  U>M.  col.  IsW*. 
j.  M.  Ski.. 

ZAYLV  (j):  Seventh  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet. The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  In 
sound  the  letter  is  a  sonant  sibilant,  its  phonetic 
value  corresponding  to  the  English  "z."  It  inter- 
changes with  the  surd  sibilant  ("s"),  and  occurs 
only  as  a  radical,  never  as  a  formative  element.  In 
the  later  period  it  has  the  numerical  value  7. 

r.  I.  Bu. 

ZBARAZER.  See  Eiihknkkanz,  Bkn.iamin 
Wour. 

ZBITKOVER,  SAMUEL.    Sec  Warsaw. 

ZEALOTS  (Hebrew,  Xanna'im) :  Zealous  de- 
fenders of  the  Law  and  of  the  national  life  of  the 
Jewish  people;  name  of  a  parly  opposing  with  re- 
lentless rigor  any  attempt  to  bring  Judca  tinder  the 
dominion  of  idolatrous  Home,  and  especially  of  Un- 
aggressive and  fanatical  war  party  from  the  time  of 

Bend  until  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  Maaada.  The 

memla-rs  of  this  party  bore  also  the  name  SiCAltn. 
from  their  custom  of  going  nlioitt  with  daggers 
("sine")  hidden  beneath  their  cloaks,  with  which 
they  would  stab  any  one  found  committing  a  sac 


rilegious  act  or  anything  provoking  anti-Jewish 
feeling. 

Following  Josephus  (UB.  J."  ii.  8.  £  1;  "Ant." 
xviii.  1.  1,  6),  most  writers  consider  that  the  Zeal- 
ots were  a  so-called  fourth  partv  founded  bv  Judas 
the  Galilean  (see  Grata.  "Gesch."  iii.  252,  259; 

SchOier.  "Gesch."  1st  ed..  i.  8.  486). 
Origin  and  This  view  is  contradicted,  however. 
Meaning  by  the  fact  that  Hczckiah,  the  father 
of  of  Judas  the  Galilean,  had  an  organ* 
the  Name,  ized  hund  of  so-called  "  robl)ers  "  which 
made  war  against  the  Idiimean  Herod 
("B.  J."i.  10.  §5;  "Ant-"  xiv.  9.  $2).  and  also  by 
the  fact  that  the  system  of  organized  assassination 
practised  by  the  Zealots  was  in  existence  during  the 
reign  of  Herod,  if  not  long  before  (s<-c  below).  The 
name  "  Kanna'im  "  (D'KJp:  not  "  Kcnaim  "  as  given 
in  Herzog  Hauck,  "  Heal  Encyc."  1886,  *.r.  "Zclo- 
ten  ">  occurs  twice  in  the  Talmud;  in  Sanh.  ix.  11 
and  in  Ah.  H.  N.  vi.  (where  the  other  version  has 
n?D  ["Sicarii"];  see  Schechter's  edition,  pp.  31 
and  32).  The  former  passage  contains  a  statute, 
evidently  of  the  Maccabean  time,  declaring  that 
"Whosoever  steals  the  libation  cup  [Num.  iv.  7]  or 
curses  one  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Name  [l^ev. 
xxiv.  16,  Sifra]  or  has  sexual  intercourse  with  a 
Syrian  [heathen]  woman  shall  be  felled  by  the  Kan- 
na'im or  Zealots."  This  is  explained  in  the  Talmud 
(Sanh.  82a,  b;  Yer.  Sanh.  ix.  27b)  to  mean  that,  while 
the  acts  mentioned  an-  not  causes  for  criminal  pro- 
cedure, they  fall  into  the  same  category  as  did  the 
crime  of  Zimri  the  son  of  Salu,  whom  Phinehas,  !«■- 
«uise  "he  was  zealous  for  his  God."  slew  flagrante 
delicto  (Num.  xxv.  11-14).  Phinehas  is  set  up  as 
a  pattern,  being  railed  "  Kanna'i  ben  gamut  i "  (a 
Zealot,  the  son  of  a  Zealot  \  inasmuch  as  he  followed 
the  example  of  Levi,  the  son  of  Jacob,  who  avenged 
the  crime  perpetrated  upon  Dinah  by  killing  the 
men  of  Shcchcm  (Sifre,  Num.  181 ;  Sanh.  82b;  romp. 
Book  of  Jubilees,  xxx.  18,  23,  where  Levi  is  said  to 
have  Wen  chosen  for  the  priesthood  because  hi-  was 
zealous  in  executing  vengeance  u|wm  the  enemies  of 
Israel,  and  Judith  ix.  2-4,  where  Simeon  as  ancestor 
of  Judith  is  praised  for  his  zealous  act). 

This  unfailing  "zeal  for  the  I  jaw  "  la-came  the 
standard  of  piety  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabean 
struggle  against  the  Hellenizers.  Thus  it  is  asserted 
that  when  Mattathias  slew  the  Jew  whom  he  saw 
sacrificing  to  an  idol,  "he  dealt  zealously  for  the 
law  of  God,  as  did  Phinehas  unto  Zimri  the  son  of 
Salu";  and  Mattathias' claim  of  descent  from  Phin- 
ehas implies  that,  like  the  latter,  he  obtained  for 
his  house  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood 
(I  Mace.  ii.  24,  26.  54).  Mattathias'  call,  "  Whoso- 
ever is  zealous  of  the  Law.  and  maintained!  the  cove- 
nant, let.  him  follow  me"  (»'ft.  verse  27;  comp.  verses 
43-45).  whether  authentic  or  not,  is  practically  a 
recognition  of  a  league  of  Kunna'im  or  Zealots,  no 
malter  when  or  by  whom  the  First  Book  of  Macca- 
1m-i-s  was  written.  Similarly  Elijah 
Phinehas  also  is  lauded  for  his  zeal  for  the  Law 
the  Model  (i"A.  verse  58;  comp.  I  Kings  xix.  10. 14; 

Ecclus.  [Sirneli]  xlviii.  2t;  and  later 
haggadists  declared  Phinehas  and  Eli- 
jah to  have  been  the  same  jhtsoii  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex. 
vi.  18;  Pirke  K.  El  xxix.,  xlvii).    That  Phinehas 
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was  regarded  during  the  Maocabean  reign  as  the 
type  of  true  (priestly)  piety,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Hellenizing  Saddurees  typified  by  Zimri,  may  be 
learned  from  the  warning  said  to  have  been  addressed 
by  King  Jaunreus  on  bin  deathbed  to  his  wife :  "  Fear 
not  the  Pharisees  nor  the  Sadducees  [non-Pharisees], 
but  the  hypocrites  who  conduct  themselves  like 
Zimri  and"  expect  the  reward  of  Phlnehas"  (80- 
tah  22b). 

Originally  the  name  "Kanna'im"  or  "Zealots" 
signified  religious  fanatics;  and  as  the  Talmudic 
traditions  ascribe  the  rigorous  laws  concerning  mar- 
riage with  a  non-Jewess  (Sanh.  82a)  to  the  Hasidsan 
bet  din  of  the  Hasmoneans,  so  probably  to  the  Zeal- 
ots of  the  Maccabean  time  are  due  the  rabbinical 
laws  governing  the  relations  of  Jews  to  idolaters, 
as  well  as  those  concerning  idols,  such  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  all  kinds  of  images  (Mek. ,  Yitro,  6)  and 
even  the  mere  looking  upon  them,  or  of  the  use  of 
the  shadow  of  an  idol  (Toscf.,  Shah.  xvii. .  'Ah.  Zarah 
iii.  8),  or  of  the  imitation  of  heathen  (Amorite)  cus- 
toms (Shab.  vi.  10;  Tosef.,8hab.  vi).  The  divine 
attribute  "  El  kanna  "(="».  jealous  God  " ;  Ex.  xx. 
5;  Mek.,  Yitro,  I.e.)  is  significantly  explained  as 
denoting  that,  while  God  is  merciful  and  forgiving 
in  regard  to  every  other  transgression.  He  exacts 
vengeance  in  tho  case  of  idolatry:  "As  long  as  there 
is  idolatry  in  the  world,  there  is  diviue  wrath " 
(Sifre.  Dent.  90;  Sanh.  x.  6;  comp.  I  Mace.  iii.  8). 

Regarding  the  original  Zealots  or  Kanna'im.  the 
source  from  which  Josephus  derived  bis  description 
of  the  Essencs,  and  which  has  been  preserved  in  more 
complete  form  in  Hippolytus,  "Origcnis  Philoso- 
phumena  sive  Omnium  Ha-resium  Refutatio."  Ix. 
26  (ed.  Dunker,  1859,  p.  482;  comp.  Jew.  Encvc. 
v.  228-280),  has  the  following: 

"  Some  of  these  (Essence]  observe  •  still  more  rigid  practise 
In  not  handling  or  looking  at  a  cola  hearing  an  Image,  saying 
that  one  should  neither  carry  nor  look  at  nor  fashion  any  Image ; 
nor  will  they  enter  a  city  at  the  gale  of  which  statues  are 
erected,  since  they  consider  It  unlawful  to  walk  under  an 
Imagp  (romp.  Rlfra.  Kediwhlm.  I.;  Shab.  149* ;  Yer.  "Ah.  Zarah 
III.  42b-43l>].  Others  threaten  to  slay  any  unclrcumcised  Gentile 
who  listens  to  a  discourse  on  <.<xl  and  His  laws,  unless  he  under- 
goes the  rite  of  circumcision  (comp.  Sanh.  fifla;  Sifre.  I>eut. 
315) :  should  he  refuse  to  do  so.  they  kill  him  Instantly.  From 
this  practise  they  nave  received  the  name  of  'Zealots'  or  '81- 
carll.'  <  Hhers  again  call  no  one  Lord  except  God.  even  though 
one  should  torture  or  kill  them." 

It  is  only  this  Inst  point  which  Josephus  singles 
otil  its  the  doctrine  of  the  Zealotsof  his  dnv("  B.  J." 
H.  8.  §  1;  "Ant."  xviii.  1,  g§  1-6)  in  order  to  give 
them  the  character  of  political  extremists;  the  rest 
he  omits.  But  even  here  he  misstates  the  facts.  The 
principle  ttiut  Gtxl  alone  is  King  is  essentially  a  re- 
ligious one.  It  found  expression  in  Hie  older  liturgy 
(romp.  "Beside  Tliee  we  have  no  King,"  in  "  Emet 
wo-Ynzzib";  "Bule  Thou  alone  over  us,"  in  the 
eleventh  benediction  of  the  "Shemoneh  'Esreli"; 
"And  he  Thou  alone  King  over  us,"  in  "  I"  Beken 
Ten  Puhdeka":  "We  have  no  King  besides  Thee," 
in"  Abinu  Malkenti  "  and  in  "Yir'u  'Knenu").  Ex- 
pressed in  1  Sam.  viii  ?.  and  deemed  by  the  Rabbis 
to  be  expressed  also  in  Num.  xxiii.  21  and  Deut. 
xxxiii.  6  (seeTnrg.  to  Sifre,  Dent.  846;  Musaf  of 
Rosh  haShanah;  comp.  also  III  Sihyllines.  ii. ;  III 
Maee.  ii.  4 V  it  was  to  be  pronounced  in  the  "  Shcma'  " 
twice  a  day  (Ber.  ii.  1    Friedmann  in  his  edition  of 


Sifre,  p.  72b,  note,  erroneously  ascribes  the  Institu- 
tion to  the  time  of  the  Roman  oppression).  As  early 
as  63  B.C.  the  Pharisaic  elders  in  the  name  of  the  na- 
tion declared  to  Pompcy  that  it  was  not  befitting  for 
them  to  be  ruled  by  a  king,  because  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment received  from  their  forefathers  was  that  of 
subjection  to  the  priests  of  the  God  they  worshiped, 
whereas  the  present  descendants  of  the  priests 
(Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus)  sought  to  introduce  an- 
other form  of  government  which  would  make  slaves 
of  the  in  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xiii.  8,  §  2).  The  king- 
ship of  God  is  indeed  especially  accentuated  in  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  composed  at  that  time  (ii.  86; 
v.  22;  vii.  8;  xvii.  1,  82,  88.  61).  "Either  God  is 
your  king  or  Nebuchadnezzar"  (Sifra,  Kedoshim. 
at  the  close) ;  "Whoso  takes  upon  himself  the  yoke 
of  the  Torah  will  have  the  yoke  of  the  worldly 
power  removed  from  him,"  says  R.  Xchunya  ben 
ha-Kunalt  ("  the  Zealot " ;  see  Geiger's  " Zeitschrift." 
ii.  88;  comp.  Ab.  R.  N.  xx.  [ed.  Schechter,  p.  72]); 
"  M  v  mother's  sons  were  incensed  against  me  "  (Cant, 
i.  6);  "These  are  Sanhedrin"  ["Boulai"]  of  Judea 
who  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  Holy  One  and  set  over 
themselves  a  human  king."  See  also  Phllo's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Essenes  in  "Quod  Probus  Liber  Est," 
§§  12-18:  "They  condemn  masters:  even  their  most 
cruel  and  treacherous  oppressor  ^Herod]  could  not 
but  look  upon  them  as  free  men." 

The  reign  of  the  Idumean  Herod  gave  the  impetus 
for  the  organization  of  the  Zealots  as  a  political 
party.  Shemaiab  and  Abtalion  (Ptollion),  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrin,  at  first  opposed  Herod,  but 
seem  to  have  preferred  a  passive  resignation  in  the  end 
(Josephus,  "Ant."xiv.  9.  §4;xv.  1,  § 
Or  £  am  z  n-  1 ;  x  v.  7,  £  10 ;  x  v.  10.  |  4);  though  there 
tion  as  a  were  those  who  "  could  by  no  torments 
Political  he  forced  to  call  him  [Herod]  king," 
Party.  antl  who  persisted  in  opposing  Ins  gov- 
ernment. Hczekiah  and  his  so-called 
"  band  of  robbers."  who  were  the  first  to  fall  as  vic- 
)  tims  under  Herod's  bloodthirsty  rule("B.  J."  i.  10, 
S'";  "  Ant."xiv.  9,  §§2-3),  were  by  no  means  common 
robbers.  Josephus.  following  his  sources,  bestows 
the  name  of  "robbers"  upon  all  the  ardent  patriots 
who  would  not  endure  the  reign  of  the  usurper  and 
who  fled  with  their  wives  and  children  to  the  caves  and 
fortresses  of  Galilee  to  fight  and  to  die  for  their  con- 
viction and  their  freedom  ("  Ant."  xiv.  15,  §§  4-6; 
xv.  8.  §§8-4:  xvii.  10,  §§5-8.  xx.8,§§5-«;  -B.J." 
i.  18,  §  1 ;  ii.  13,  §§  2-4;  iv.  4.  §  3;  and  elsewhere). 
All  these  "  rob bcrs"  were  in  reality  Zealots.  Jose- 
phus relates  of  one  of  them  that  he  slew  his  wife  and 
his  seven  sons  rather  than  allow  them  to  be  slaves  to 
the  Idumean  Herod  ("Ant  "  xiv.  15,  §  5;  "  B.  J."  i. 
10,  §  4);  this  man  is  possibly  identical  with  Taxo, 
the  Levite  mentioned  in  the  "Assumptio  Mosis." 
ix.  1-7,  as  undergoing  a  martyr's  death  in  a  cave 
with  his  seven  sons,  saying:  "  Let  us  die  rather  than 
transgress  the  commands  of  the  Lord  of  Ixmls.  the 
God  of  our  fathers;  for  if  we  do  this  our  blood  will 
ho  avenged  before  the  Lord"  (comp.  Churles.  "The 
Assumption  of  Moses,"  1S97.  p.  86.  who  suggests 
the  original  reading  KJpn  ["the  Zealot  "]  in  place 
of  NDpn.  which  he  considers  a  corruption  of  the 
copyist;  see  also  SchQrer,  "Gesch."  1st  ed.,  iii.  3, 
217,  and  Charles.  Lr.  pp.  lv.-lviii.).    Seppboris  in 
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Galilee  seems  to  have  been  the  main  fortress  in  which 
the  Zealots  concentrated  their  forces  ("Ant."xiv. 
IS,  §  4;  xvii.  10.  sj  8). 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  punishing  the  crimes  of 
idolatry  and  bloodshed  committed  by  Herod  that 
the  Zealots  of  Jerusalem  first  appeared  with  daggers 
("lies")  hidden  underneath  their  cloaks,  bent  upon 
slaying  the  Iduinean  despot.  Josephus  relates 
("Ant."  xv.  8,  g§  1-4)  tlrnt  it.  was  the  introduction 
of  Roman  institutions  entirely  antag- 
The       onistic  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  such 

Sicarii.     as  the  gymnasium,  the  arena,  and. 

above  all.  the  trophies  (that  is.  images 
to  which  homage  was  to  be  paid),  which  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  people.  Ten  citizens  of  Jeru- 
salem swore  vengeance  against  Herod  as  an  enemy 
of  the  nation,  and,  with  concealed  daggers,  went 
into  the  theater,  where  Herod  was  supposed  to  be, 
in  order  to  slay  him  there.  Owing,  however,  to  his 
system  of  espionage,  Herod  was  informed  of  the  con- 
spiracy iu  time,  and  so  escaped,  while  the  conspira- 
tors suffered  death  with  great  torture,  but  gloried  In 
their  martyrdom.  The  people  sympathized  with 
them,  and  in  their  wrath  tore  to  pieces  the  spy  who 
had  discovered  the  plot.  Another  outburst  of  in- 
dignation on  the  part  of  the  Zealots  occurred  when 
Herod,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  placed  a  large 
golden  eagle  over  the  great  gate  of  the  Temple.  Two 
masters  of  the  Law,  Judah  ben  Sarifai  and  Matta- 
thinsben  Margalot,  exhorted  their  disciples  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  rather  than  allow  this  violation  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  which  forbids  as  idolatry  the  use  of 
such  images:  and  forty  young  men  with  these  two 
teachers  at  their  head  pulled  down  the  golden  eagle, 
for  which  act  the  entire  company  suffered  the  cruel 
penaltv  of  death  by  fire  inflicted  by  order  of  Herod 
<-B.  J."  1.  88,  g  2:  "Ant."  xvii.  6.*^  2-4). 

The  spirit  of  tins  Zealot  movement,  however,  was 
not  crushed.  No  sooner  had  Herod  died  (4  c.E.)  than 
the  people  cried  out  for  revenge  ("Ant."  xvii.  9, 
§  l)and  gave  Archelausno  peace.  Judea  was  full  of 
robls  r  bands,  says  Josephus  (I.e.  10.  g  8),  the  lead 
ersof  which  each  desired  to  be  a  king.  It  was  then 
that  Judas,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  the 
Judas,  above-mentioned  robber -captain,  or- 
the  Zealot  ganized  his  forces  for  revolt,  first,  it 

Leader.  seems,  against  the  Herodian  dynasty, 
and  then,  when  Quirinus  introduced 
the  census,  against  submission  to  the  rule  of  Rome 
and  its  taxation.  Little  reliance,  however,  can  be 
placed  upon  Josephus  regarding  the  character  of 
Judos:  atone pointthisauthordescrilH-shimasa lead- 
er "desirous  only  of  the  royal  title"  and  bent  upon 
"pillaging  and  destroying  people's  property  "  with 
the  aid  of  "a  multitude  of  men  or  profligate  char- 
acter"; elsewhere  ("  B.  J."  ii.  8.  §  t ;  "Ant." 
xviii.  1,  §S  1,  6;  comp.  "B.  J."  ii.  17.  §  8)  he 
mentions  Judas  as  "the  founder  of  the  fourth  sect 
of  Jewish  philosophy,  who  taught  that  God  is  the 
only  Ruler  and  Lord,  and  neither  death  nor  any 
dread  should  make  them  call  any  man  Lord"; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  says,  "The  nation  was 
infected  with  their  doctrine  to  an  incredible  de- 
gree, which  became  the  cause  of  its  many  misfor- 
tunes, the  robberies  and  murders  committed." 
Ji'OAS  thk  Gai.ii.ran,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  is  spo- 
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ken  of  iu  Eccl.  R.  i.  11  as  one  of  the  scholarly  Ilasl- 
dim  to  whom  in  the  world  to  come  God  shall  join 
a  band  of  the  righteous  to  place  him  at  His  side  be- 
cause he  failed  to  receive  due  homage  as  a  martyr 
(see  Derenbourg,  "  Palestine,"  p.  161). 

It  was  under  the  leadership  of  Judas  and  of  his 
sons  and  grandson  that  the  Zealots  became  an  ag- 
gressive and  relentless  political  party  which  would 
brook  no  compromise  and  would  have  no  peace  with 
Rome.  They  were  those  who  would  bring  about 
"the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  that  is,  the  kingship  of 
God,  "by  force  and  violence"  (Matt.  xi.  12).  Of 
Judas'  three  sons,  Jacob  and  Simon  fell  as  martyrs 
to  their  cause  in  opposing  the  Roman  rule  under  Ti 
berius  Alexander  ("Ant."  xx.  5,  £  2);  his  oilier  son, 
Menahem,  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  revolt  in  66. 
and  was  slain  on  account  of  his  tyranny  by  rivals  in 
his  own  party  when,  surrounded  with  royal  pomp, 
he  went  up  to  the  Temple  to  be  crowned  ("11.  J." 
ii.  17.  8-9;  comp.  ib.  %  8  and  "Vita."  g  5).  Rab- 
binical tradition  alludes  to  Menahem 's  Messiahship 
when  stating  that  the  Messiah's  name  is  Menahem 
the  son  of  Hezekiah  (Sanh.  98b);  and  according  to 
Geiger  ("Zeitschrift."  vii.  176-178),  he  is  the  one 
who  went  up  with  eighty  couples  of  disciples  of  the 
Ijiw  equipped  with  golden  armor  and  crying  out: 
"Write  upon  the  horn  of  the  ox,  '  Yc  [yielding 
Pharisees]  have  no  share  in  the  God  of  Israel ! ' " 
(Yer.  H»g-  H.  7Tt>).  His  kinsman  and  successor  at 
Masada  was  the  Zealot  leader  Eleazar  ben  Jair  ("II. 
J."  ii.  17,  9-10;  vii.  9).  In  the  speech  attributed 
to  him  he  declares  tltat  it  is  a  glorious  privilege  to 
die  for  the  principle  that  none  but  God  is  the  true 
Ruler  of  mankind,  and  that  rather  than  yield  to 
Rome,  which  is  slavery,  men  should  slay  their  wives 
and  children  and  themselves,  since  their  souls  will 
live  forever  (ib.  8,  6-7).  This  is  certainly  not 
the  language  and  conduct  of  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
"  robbers, "as  Josephus  persists  in  calling  this  party. 
In  their  opposition  to  Rome  the  Zealots  were  clearly 
inspired  by  religious  motives  (Geiger,  "  Zeitschrift," 
v.  268  el  uq.  ■  Grfltz,  "  Qescb."  iii.  4,  259,  79.V797). 

As  stated  by  Josephus  ("R.  J."  iv.  8,  §  9).  they 
boastfully  called  themselves  by  the  name  of  "Kan- 
na'im  "  (Zealots)  on  account  of  their  religious  zeal. 
The  right  of  the  Kanna'im  to  assassinate  any  non- 
Jew  who  dared  to  enter  the  consecrated  parts  of  the 
Temple  was  officially  recognized  in  a  statute  in- 
scribed upon  the  Temple  wall  and  discovered  by 
Clermont  Ganneau  in  1871  (see  Schhrer,  "Gesch." 
1st  ed  .  ii.  8.  274;  comp.  Josephus.  "  B.  J."  vi.  2. 
§4:  both  Derenbourg  and  Gratz  ("Gesch."  iii.  4. 225J 
misunderstood  the  passage).  "  Kanna'im  "  was  the 
name  for  those  zealous  for  the  honor  and  sanctity  of 
the  Law  as  well  as  of  the  sanctuary,  aud  for  this 
reason  they  at  first  met  with  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  the  people  aud  of  the  Pharisaic 
leaders,  particularly  those  of  the  rigid  school  of 
Shammai.  It  was  only  after  they  had  been  so  car- 
ried away  by  their  fanatic  zeal  as  to  become  wanton 
destroyers  of  life  and  property  throughout  the  land 
that  they  were  denounced  as  heretic  Galileans  (Yad. 
iv.  8)  and  "murderers"  (D'JnVin;  Somali  ix.  9)  and 
that  their  principles  were  repudiated  by  the  peace- 
loving  Pharisees. 

When,  in  the  year  5,  Judas  of  Gamala  in  Galilee 
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started  his  organized  opposition  to  Koine,  he  was 
joined  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pharisees.  H. 
Zadok.  n  disciple  of  Shammai  and  one  of  the  fiery 
patriots  and  popular  heroes  who  lived  to  witness 
the  tragic  end  of  Jerusalem  ("Ant."  xviii.  11;  Git., 
50a:  Grltz,  "Geseh."  ill.  4.  259,  796.  and  I.  II. 
Weiss.  "Dor  I>or  wc-Dorshaw,"    i.  177.  against 

Ocigcr.  "Zeitschrilt."  v.  268).  The 
Their       taking  of  the  census  by  Quirinus,  the 
History.     Roman  procurator,  for  the  purpose 

of  taxation  was  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  Roman  enslavement ;  and  the  Zealots'  call  for 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  oppressor  was  responded 
to  enthusiastically.  The  anti-Roman  spirit  of  the 
Zealots,  as  Griltz  has  shown  (/.<•),  found  its  echo 
chiefly  in  the  school  of  Shammai.  whose  members 
did  not  shrink  from  resorting  to  the  sword  as  the 
ultimate  authority  in  matters  of  the  Law  when  auti 
heathen  measures  were  to  be  adopted  (Shah.  17a. 
Weiss,  I.e.  p.  186).  A  great  many  of  the  laws  that 
are  so  strikingly  hostile  to  idols  and  idolaters  (  Ah 
Zarah  20a.  Tosef.,  Ah.  Zarah,  in.  3;  Sanh.  68b; 
and  elsewhere)  appear  to  have  emanated  from  these 
times  of  warfare  against  Rome  (Grfllz.  "Gesch." 
iii.  4.  471).  though  such  views  were  expressed  as 
early  as  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus  (see  JUBILEES. 
Book  ok). 

The  call  for  political  activity  was  renewed  with 
greater  force  when,  after  the  death  of  Agrippa  1. 
in  the  year  44.  Judea  became  more  emphatically  a 
province  of  Rome  and  the  Sanhcdrln  at  Jerusalem 
was  again  deprived  ol  its  jurisdiction.  Numerous 
bands  of  Zealots  under  the  leadership  of  Tbolomy. 
Amram.  Hanibas  (Taliina  r),  and  Eleazar(see  below) 
roamed  through  the  land,  fanning  local  strifes  Into 
wars  of  rebellion;  but  in  every  case  they  were  ulti 
mately  defeated,  and  their  leaders  were  either  be- 
headed or  banished  for  a  time  ("A Hi"  XX.  1.  §  1). 
Soon  afterward  Jacoh  and  Simon,  sons  of  Judas  the 
Galilean,  as  mentioned  alsivc,  organized  a  revolt 
against  Tiberius  Alexander,  and  paid  the  penalty 
of  crucifixion  (47).  Hut  matters  reached  a  climax 
under  the  procurators  Cumanus,  Felix,  and  Florus 
(48-64).  who  vietUwith  one  another  in  bloodthirsty 
cruelty  and  tyranny  when  the  Zealot  leaders,  in  their 
desperate  struggle  ngainst  the  overwhelming  power 
of  an  implacuble  enemy,  resorted  to  extreme  meas 
ores  in  order  to  force  the  people  to  action. 

Three  men  are  singled  out  by  Josephus  and  in 
rabbinical  tradition  as  having  shown  boundless  feroc- 
ity in  their  warfare  against  Rome  and  Romanizers 
BMMSAH  ».  Dm  A  I,  Amram  ("Ant."  xx.  1.  g  1;  H, 
S  '>),  and  Tallinn  (Josephus  has  "Hanibas."  not 
"Hannibal"  as  Grata  reads,  and  in  "  H.  J."  ii.  IS. 
fi  4.  "  Alexander  "  ;  camp.  So(ah  ix.  'J:  Cant.  R.  iii.  ">; 
Griltz.  "  Gesch. "  iii  4.  431).  Of  Kleazar  ben  Dinai 
and  Annum  it  is  said  in  the  lust  cited  passage  that 
"they  desired  to  urge  the  Messianic  deliverance  of 
Israel,  but  fell  in  the  attempt."  Regarding  Kleazar 
lien  Dinai  (comp.  Kil.  v.  10)  and  Tallinn  (called  also 
the  "  Pharisaic  saint  "),  R.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  relates 
in  Somali  l.r.  that,  on  account  of  tin'  frequent  mur- 
ders committed  by  them  and  which  won  them  the 
epithet  of  "murderers,"  the  Mosaic  law  concerning 
expiation  for  unknown  slain  ones  ("  eglah  'arufah  ") 
whs  set  in  abeyance.    Obviously  Josephus  misrep 


resents  these  Zealot  leaders,  who.  while  tyrannical 
and  cruel,  were  certainly  no  "robl>ers."  However, 
t  heir  drillings  with  property ,  especially 
Misrep  re-    that  belonging  to  those  suspected  of 
sented  by  friendliness  to  Rome,  created  anarchy 
Josephus.  throughout  the  land,  as  may  Is:  learned 
from  the  rabbinical  legislation  con- 
cerning the  "sikarikon"  (Gi{.  v.  6.  55b;  Yer.  Git 
v.  47b).    One  of  these,  named  Doras  and  mentioned 
by  Joscphus((.f.),  has  become,  like  Eleazar  ben  Dinai, 
proverbial  in  rabbinical  literature  (Men.  57a;  Yer 
Shab.  14a,  where  be  is  mentioned  as  a  type  of  a  vo- 
racious eater). 

As  the  oppression  of  the  Roman  procurators  in- 
creased, so  also  the  passion  anil  violence  of  the  Zeal- 
ots grew  in  intensity,  affecting  all  the  discontented, 
while  one  pseudo-Messiah  after  another  appeared 
arousing  the  hope  of  the  people  for  deliverance 
from  the  Roman  yoke  ("Ant."  xx.  5,  §  1;  9.  £  10; 
"  B.  J."  ii.  13.  $  5).  It  was  quite  natural  that  under 
the  name  of  Sicarii  all  kinds  of  corrupt  elements, 
men  eager  for  pillage  and  murder,  should  join  the 
party,  spreading  terror  through  the  land.  Finally 
the  barbarities  of  Albiuus  and.  above  all,  of  Gessius 
Florus  precipitated  the  crisis  and  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  terrorists  ("Ant."  xx.  9-11;  "  B.  J."  ii. 
14-15).  The  issue  was  between  the  peace  party, 
which  was  willing  to  yield  to  cruel  Rome,  and  the 
war  party,  which,  while  relying  on  God's  help,  de- 
manded bold  action  :  and  under  the  leadership  of  the 
priestly  governor  of  the  Temple,  Eleazar  ben  Ana 
nia,  who  refused  to  receive  gifts  from  or  offer  sac- 
',  riflce  on  behalf  of  Rome,  the  latter  party  prevailed 
("B.  J."  il.  17,  §  2),  another  priest  belonging  to  the 
Shammaite  party.  Zachariah  b.  Amphicalos,  having 
decided  in  favor  of  Eleazar  (Tosef..  Shab.  xvii.6;  Git. 
56a;  Grfltz.  "Oesch."  iii.  4.  458-458.  818).  At  this 
opportune  time  Menahem.  the  son  of  Judas  the  Gali- 
lean, seized  the  fortress  Masuda  in  Galilee,  killed  the 
Roman  garrison,  and  then  drove  the  Romans  out  of 
other  fortresses;  and  finally  his  kinsman  and  succes- 
sor as  master  of  Masada,  Eleazar  ben  Jalr,  took  up 
the  war  of  rebellion  against  Rome  and  carried  it  to 
the  very  end  ("  B.  J."  Ii.  17.  2,  7.  10).  True  to  the 
Shammaite  principle  that  warfare  against  the  hea- 
then possessors  of  Palestine  is  permitted  even  on  the 
Sabbath  (Shab.  19a;  Griltz.  I.e.  pp.  798-797).the  war 
was  carried  on  by  the  Zealots  on  that  day  ("B.  J." 
ii.  1».  ts  2).  and  the  Romans  were  every  where  over- 
powered and  annihilated,  Simon  bar  Giora  being  one 
of  the  heroic  leaders  whom  none  could  resist.  The 
whole  army  of  Cestius,  who  bail  brought  twelve 
legions  from  Antioch  to  retrieve  the  defeat  of  the 
Roman  garrison,  was  annihilated  by 

Zealots     the  Zealots  under  the  leadership  of  Bar 
Annihilate  Giora  and  Eleazar  ben  Simon  the  priest. 

Cestius'     The  Maccabean  days  seemed  to  have 

Army.  returned ;  and  the  patriots  of  Jerusa- 
lem celebrated  the  year  66  as  the  year 
of  Israel's  deliverance  from  Rome,  and  commemo- 
rated it  with  coins  liearing  the  names  of  Eleazar 
the  priest  and  Simon  the  prince  (Bur  Giora  [t|, 
or  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  as  Griltz  has  it  ;  "B.  J,"  ii. 
19,  I  ft  *q.,  90,  t-S  1-5;  Griltz,  I.e.  pp.  4«!M?0, 
50(1,  S1S-M41). 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Zealots  in  Jerusa 
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lem  set  the  whole  province-  of  Galilee  ahkzc.  Al- 
ways a  hotbed  of  revolution,  it  at  once  began  an  in 
surreetion,  ami  its  thousands  soon  nil  lied  round  the 
fiery  Zealot  leaders  John  ben  Ix-vi  of  CJ iscala  ("  Gush ■ 
halab  "),  Justus  the  son  of  Pistils,  Joshua  ben  Saphia 
of  Tiberias,  and  Joseph  of  Gamaln  (*  B  J."  ii.  21, 
§  1;  iv.  4,  $  13;  -Vita."  $•§  12,  27.  35-36t.  Only 
Sepphoris,  a  city  full  of  aliens,  obstinately  refused  to 
join  the  revolution.  Josephus  was  sent  by  the  Jeru- 
salem Sanhcdriu.  composed  chiefly  of  Zealots,  for 
the  purpose  of  prevailing  upon  the  Sepphorites  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  Agrippa  II.  and  Home,  and  to 
help  Galilee  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  authorities 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  liberation  of  Judea;  but  he  de- 
ceived the  Zealots  and  played  into  the  hands  first  of 
Agrippa  and  then  of  Home.  His  " \Ve  Hello  Juda- 
ico"  and  his  "Vita,"  written  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasing  his  Homau  masters,  are  full  of  asper- 
sions upou  the  character  of  the  Zealots  and  their 
leaders. 

The  year  67  saw  the  beginning  of  the  great  war 
with  the  Homan  legions,  first  under  Vespasian  and 
then  under  Titus;  and  Galilee  was  at 
The  Final  the  outset  chosen  as  the  seat  of  war. 

Stage.  The  Zealots  fought  with  almost  super- 
human powers  against  warriors  trained 
in  countless  battles  waged  in  all  parts  of  the  known 
world,  and  when  they  succuml>cd  to  superior  mill 
tary  skill  and  overwhelming  numbers,  often  only 
after  some  act  of  treachery  within  the  Jewish  camp, 
they  died  with  a  fortitude  and  a  spirit  of  hemic 
martyrdom  which  amazed  and  overawed  their  vic- 
tors. Josephus'  owu  description  of  the  tragic  end 
of  the  last  great  Zealot  lender.  Eleazar  ben  Jair.  and 
his  men  after  the  siege  and  final  capture  of  Masada 
("B.  J."  vii.  8-9)  is  the  best  refutation  of  his  mali- 
cious charges  against  them. 

At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the  Zealots  were  not 
deterred  even  by  the  defeat  in  Galilee  and  the  terri- 
ble massacre  of  their  c  ompatriots;  their  faith  in  the 
final  victory  of  the  Holy  City  and  its  massive  walls 
remained  unshaken.  But  there  were  too  much 
enmity  and  strife  between  them  and  the  ruling  body. 
thcSanhcdrin,  which  they  distrusted  ;  and  their  own 
leaders  were  also  divided.  Instead  of  working  after 
the  clearly  mapped-out  plan  of  one  powerful  leader, 
they  had  their  forces  split  up  into  sections,  one  under 
Simon  I  Mir  Giora,  another  under  Eleazar  ben  Simon 
and  Simon  b.  Jnir  (Ezron),  a  third  under  John  of 
Giscala,  and  a  fourth,  consisting  chiefly  of  semi- 
barbarous  Id  ii  means,  under  Jacob  ben  Sosas  ami 
Simon  ben  Kathla  ("  B.  J."  v.  6,  2-3;  vi.  1).  In 
order  to  force  the  wealthy  and  more  peaceably  in- 
clined citizens  to  action,  the  Zealots  in  their  fury  set 
tire  to  the  storehouses  containing  the  con  needed 
for  the  support  of  the  people  during  the  siege  ("B. 
J."  v.  1,  §  4).  This  tragic  event  is  recorded  in  Ab. 
R.  N.  vi.  (ed.  Schechter.  p.  82),  the  only  Talmud- 
ical  passage  that  mentions  the  $anna'im  as  a  political 
party.  The  second  version  (ed.  Schechter,  p.  31) 
has  "Sicarii  *'  iustead,  and  agrees  with  Git.  5fl,  Lam. 
H.  i.  5.  and  Eocl.  R.  vii.  11  in  mentioning  three  rich 
men  of  Jerusalem  who,  being  inclined  to  make 
peace  with  the  Romans,  had  their  storehouses 
burned  by  the  Zealots:  namely,  Ben  Kalba  Shabua', 
Ben  ?izit  ha-Kassat.  and  Nicodemus  (Nikomedes  ben 


Gorton,  seeGrlltz,  l.r.  pp.  527-528;  Derenbourg,  I.e. 
p.  284).  In  Eccl.  R.  vii.  11  the  instigation  of  the 
burning  of  the  storehouses  is  ascribed  to  the  leader 
of  the  Zealots  ("Resh  Barione";  see  the  articles 
Ahiia  Sahara  aiui  Ben  Batiam). 

Simon  Iwr  Giora  and  John  of  Giscala  survived  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  taken  as  captives  to 
Rome  to  glorify  Titus'  triumph;  the  former,  with  a 
rope  around  his  head,  was  dragged  to  the  Forum  and 
cast  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  ("  B.  J."  v.  5,  ti  6). 
Most  of  the  Zealots  fell  under  the  sword  or  other  in- 
struments of  death  and  torture  at  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  such  as  fled  to  Alexandria  or  Cyrenaica 
roused  by  their  unyielding  hostility  to  Rome  the 
opposition  of  those  eager  for  peace,  until  they  too 
finally  met  the  same  tragic  fate  (u  B.  J."  vii.  6, 
1-5;  10.  1-4).  It  was  a  desperate  ami  mad  spirit 
of  defiance  which  animated  them  all  and  made  them 
prefer  horrible  torture  and  death  to  Roman  servi- 
tude. History  lias  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  deemed  the  schoolhouse  (set*  Jo- 
iiakan  hrn  Zakkai)  of  mure  vital  importance  to 
the  Jews  than  state  and  Temple;  but  the  Zealot, 
too,  deserves  due  recognition  for  his  sublime  type 
of  steatl fastness,  as  George  Eliot  points  out  in  her 
"  Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Such  "  (1879,  p.  212). 

Among  the  disciples  of  Jesus  there  is  mentioned 
a  Simon  the  Zealot  (Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13);  for  the 
same  person  Matt.  x.  4  and  Mark  iii.  18  have  "the 
Canaanitc,"  obviously  a  corruption  of  <iopn  ;"ha- 
Kanna'i  "  =  "  the  Zealot "). 

Bibliography  :  Hamburger.  R.  B.  T.  II.  128012B8;  Orltt, 
GtMch.  III.  4  and  Index. 

K 

ZEBAHIM  (uAnimol  Sacrifices"):  Treatise  in 
the  Mishnah,  the  Tosefla,  and  the  Babylonian  Tal 
mud,  dialing  mainly  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
to  be  observed  in  making  animal  offerings.  In  the 
Tosefta  this  treatise  is  called  "  K^rbanot"  (Sacrifices), 
while  its  older  name,  used  in  the  Talmud  (B. 
M.  109b),  is  "Shehitat  Sodashim  "  (Slaughtering  of 
Consecrated  Animals).  It  is  the  first  treatise  in 
the  order  Kodashim,  and  consists  of  fourteen  chap- 
ters divided  Into  101  paragraphs. 

Ch.  i. :  Setting  forth  the  intention  necessary  in  the 
bringing  of  a  sacrifice;  the  Passover  sacrifice  must 
be  slaughtered  at  the  proper  time;  by  what  acts 
performed  with   improper  intention 
Mishnah.    the  sacrifice  becomes  unfit  ("  pasul  "). 
Contents:       Ch.  ii.:  What  makes  a  sacrifice  un 
i.-vii.       fit,  and  what  makes  it  an  abomination 
C  piggul ") ;  a  sacrifice  becomes  piggul 
when  the  oue  who  brings  it  intends  to  partake  of  it 
or  to  offer  a  part  thereof  later  than  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Ch.  iii. :  Enumerating  oversights  in  spite  of  which 
the  sacrifice  remains  fit;  the  only  wrongful  inten- 
tions that  cun  render  the  sacrifice  unfit  are  the  inten- 
tions to  eat  of  the  sacrifice  later  than  the  lawful  time 
or  in  a  place  other  than  that  stipulated  by  law.  Pass 
over  sacrifices  and  sin-offerings  are  rendered  unfit 
when  not  slaughtered  with  the  proper  Intentions  of 
making  them  Passover  sacrifices  or  sin-offerings. 

Ch.  iv. :  The  sprinkling  of  the  blood;  the  points 
of  distinction  between  a  sacrifice  consecrated  by 
heathen  and  one  consecrated  by  Israelites:  defini- 
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tionof  tin-  correct  intentions  necessary  in  the  bring- 
ing of  a  sacrifice. 

Ch.  v. :  Where  the  various  animals  are  slaughtered 
according  to  their  ililTerent  degrees  of  holiness; 
where  and  how  their  blood  must  Ik-  sprinkled; 
where  and  for  how  long  their  flesh  may  be  eaten. 

Ch.  ri. :  Continuation  of  ch.  v  ;  on  the  prepara- 
tion and  delivering  of  a  sin-offering  consisting  of 
birds. 

Ch.  vii. :  Further  regulations  concerning  the  sac- 
rifice of  birds. 

Ch.  viii. :  Rules  governing  cases  in  which  differ- 
ent animals  or  parts  of  different  animals  have  been 
mingled,  or  iu  which  the  blood  of  one 
Contents:  sacrifice  has  been  mixed  with  that  of 
vili.-xiv.  another. 

Ch.  ix. :  In  which  cases  that  which 
has  been  placed  on  the  altar  may  not  be  removed ; 
things  which  in  some  iustances  the  altar,  the  ladder, 
and  the  sanctified  vessels  render  holy,  and  the  cases 
in  which  they  have  no  sanctifying  powers. 

Ch.  x.:  The  order  of  the  various  sacrifices;  which 
sacrifices  precede  others  with  regard  to  time,  and 
also  in  degree  of  holiness;  thus,  the  daily  burnt  of- 
fering ("tumid")  precedes  the  additional  offering 
("musaf")  brought  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals;  how 
the  priests  partake  of  the  sacrificial  meat. 

Ch.  xi. :  Cases  in  which  a  garment  or  utensil 
stained  by  the  blood  of  a  sacrificed  animal  may  be 
washed,  and  when  it  may  not  be  washed ;  on  the 
cleansing  of  the  vessels  according  to  the  flesh  of  dif- 
ferent sacrifices  which  lias  been  prepared  in  them. 

Ch.  xii. :  Priests  who  do  not  partake  of  the  flesh 
of  the  sacrifices;  in  which  wises  the  skins  belong  to 
those  who  bring  the  sacrifices,  and  in  which  to  the 
priests;  exceptions  among  the  latter  cases;  where 
the  bullocks  and  he-goats  are  burned,  and  under 
what  Condition!  the  garments  of  those  who  attend  to 
the  burning  are  rendered  unclean. 

Ch.  xiii. :  Various  offenses  that  may  occur  in  con- 
nection with  sacriflci-s. 

Ch.  xiv. :  Regulations  concerning  the  bringing  of 
a  sacrifice  outside  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem ;  be- 
fore the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle  it  was  permitted 
to  sacrifice  on  the  high  places  ("  bamot "),  and  the 
tlrst-born  officiated  as  priests;  but  after  the  erecting 
of  the  Tabernacle  this  was  forbidden,  and  the  priests 
of  the  family  of  Aaron  officiated:  the  sacrificing  on 
high  places  was  again  permitted  in  Gilgal,  but  was 
anew  prohibited  in  Shiloh;  in  Nob  and  in  Oibeon 
permission  was  once  more  granted,  but  the  practise 
was  finally  forbidden  when  the  Temple  was  built  in 
Jerusalem;  description  of  the  sanctuary  in  Shiloh. 

The  Toseftato  this  treatise  is  divided  into  thirteen 
chapters,  and  contains  not  only  elucidating  ampliti 
cations  of  the  Mishnah,  but  also  several  iulcresting 
maxims.    Mention  may  be  made  of 
The        R.  Tarfon's  acknowledgment  of  the 

Tosefta.  wisdom  of  R.  Akihn  (i.  8).  to  whom 
In- says:  "I  have  heard,  but  did  not 
know  how  to  explain;  you.  however,  explain,  and 
your  interpretation  is  in  accord  with  the  tradi- 
tional Halakah.  Therefore,  he  who  disagrees  with 
you  is  as  though  he  had  parted  with  life.'"  Ch.  vl. 
11  contains  a  description  of  the  altar,  and  xi.  I  in 
terprets  tin-  name  of  the  meal-offering  ("shelamim  ") 


as  being  derived  from  "shalom"  (peace),  explaining 
that  at  this  sacrifice  the  altar,  the  priests,  and  the 
offerer  of  the  sacrifice  all  receive  a  part  thereof,  so 
that  all  are  satisfied.  Ch.  xiii.  6  wis  forth  the 
length  of  the  various  periods  during  which  the  sanc- 
tuary wasiu  the  wilderness,  in  Gilgal.  in  Shiloh.  in 
Nob  and  Gibeon.  and  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Gemara  of  the  Baby  Ionian  Talmud  discusses 
and  explains  the  several  mishnayot,  and  contains 
besides  some  interesting  haggadic  interpretation* 
and  maxims.  A  description  is  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  David  decided  upon  the  place  where  I  be 
Temple  should  lie  built  (§  54b).  When  the  Jews 
returned  from  the  Babylonian  exile  there  were  among 
them  three  prophets;  one  pointed  out  to  the  people 
the  place  where  the  altar  had  formerly  stood  und 
where  it  should  again  be  erected ;  the  second  told 
them  that  they  might  sacrifice,  although  the  Temple 
had  not  yet  been  huilt;  and  the  third  instructed 
them  that  the  Torah  should  be  written  iu  square 
characters  (§  62a).  A  description  is  also  given  of 
how,  during  the  revelation  on  Mt.  Sinai,  the  voice 
of  God  was  heard  by  all  the  nations,  aud  how  they 
Is-cume  frightcued  and  went  to  Balaam,  who  ex- 
plained to  them  the  import  of  the  noise  (£  116a). 

J.  J   Z.  L. 

ZEBA'OT  ADONAI.    See  Adonai. 

ZEBEDEE  {Zt.irAatof  ,  apparently  from  the  He- 
brew nnDT  =  "the  gift  of  YtTWH  ");"  Father  of  the 
apostles  James  and  John,  and  husband  of  Salome . 
a  nativeof  Galilee  and  a  fisherman  by  calling  (Malt, 
iv.  21,  xxvli.  !>6;  Mark  xv.  40).  It  seems  from  the 
mention  of  his  boat  and  hired  servants  (i'A.  i.  20)  that 
Zcbedec  was  a  man  of  some  means,  although  he  had 
to  work  himself. 

j  M.  Ski.. 

ZEBI  BEN  AABON.  See  Kaidanoveh.  Zkbi 
HlRSCH. 

ZEBI  ASHKENAZI.    See  AsilKKNAZI,  Zebi 

Him*  n  uen  Jacob. 

ZEBI  HIBSCH  BEN  HAY YIM :  Dayynn 
and  ha/./au  at  Posen  toward  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Under  the  title  "Scfer  Or  Yashar  " 
he  edited  (Amsterdam,  1709)  an  Ashkenazic  ritual, 
to  which  he  appended  notes  of  his  own,  various 
commentaries  collected  from  ancient  authorities,  the 
annotations  of  Isaac  Luria,  the  diuim  that  are  in 
daily  use,  and  ethical  dissertations  taken  from  the 
"Robot  ha-Lcbalmt."  "  Reshit  Ilokmah,"  and  "To- 
z«  "ot  Hayyim."  Zebi  Hirsch  is  not  to  be  confounded 
witli  a  printer  of  Wilmcrsdorf  of  similar  name. 

niHi.KHiRAi-MV :  NVpltihlromll.  T«lt<lot  QtduU  1'UrtiW.  p. 
•£M  ;  Metiim-bnehlvr.  Cat.  Uotll.  c-ul.  <751. 

j.  I.  Br. 

ZEBI  HIBSCH  BEN  ISAAC  JACOB :  Sho- 
hct,  at  C  racow  in  the  sixteenth  century;  a  pupil  of 
Moses  Is.serles.  He  was  flu-  author  of  "  Haggahot 
Ic-Sefcr  Shehitah  u-Bcdikah  "  (Cracow,  1631.  n.p. 
1723;  Amsterdam.  174.">:  Zolkiev.  I7B3).  annotations 
appended  to  Jacob  Weil's  work  on  the  laws  govern- 
ing tbe  slaughtering  of  animals  and  theexamiuation 
of  the  lungs. 

BiHl  KMiRAPHY :  NVpMiMmndi.  T«ir<l»t  OttMt  FbtfOrf,  p. 
J"*:  Karat.  Iflttl.  Jwi.  I.  3WI:  Slelweboelder.  Vat.  ttn,U.co\. 

*.  I  Bn. 
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ZEBI  HIRSCH  BEN  JOSEPH  BEN  ZEBI 
HA-KOHEN  :  Polish  Talmudist  of  theseventec nth 
century:  Studied  for  some  time  at  Cracow  under 
Votn-f  oh  Lipnmun  Heller.  He  whs  the  author  of 
"Nahalat  ?ebi"  (Venice.  1661).  a  commentary  on 
Joseph  Caro's  Shulhan  "Aruk,  Ehen  ha-'Ezcr,  and 
of  "'Aicrcl  Zebi."  a  commentary  on  Orab  Huyyim. 
Zebi  li  ft  several  works  in  manuscript,  among  which 
ure  commentaries  on  the  two  remaining  parts  of  the 
Shulhan  Aruk. 

Him  looiuriiY    Karat,  JBIW.  J\ul.  I.  3Ki;  StelnwhneUlfr.  Cat. 
H»,ll.  col.  2TSS. 

j  I.  Bu. 

ZEBI  HIRSCH  B.  SIMON :  Lithuanian  Tal- 
mudht;  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.   He  was  dayyan  and  preacher  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Vitebsk  during  the  rabbinates  of  It.  Isaiah 
and  It.  LOb,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  first  | 
Talmudic  authorities  in  that  part  of  Lithuania.  He 
corrcsponded  with  many  rabbis  who  consulted  him 
on  difficult  ritual  questions     Of  his  numerous 
writings  only  one  has  been  printed    "  Had  nit  Ze 
kenim"  (Dubrovna.  1803).  lilted  by  his  grandsons 
Joshua  and  Abraham  b.  Meir.    This  work,  in- 
tended as  a  codification  of  the  halnkot  enacted  dur 
tug  the  period  following  the  compilation  of  the 
Shulhan    Aruk.  does  not  treat  the  subject  fully, 
the  printed  part  developing  inadequately  the  sub 
jects  contained  in  the  first  21)0  paragraphs  of  the 
Shulhan  'Aruk.  Yoreh  IVah.    The  unpublished 
part  of  the  "Hadrat  Zekenim"  contains  novella' 
on   Berakot  and  on  all   treatises  of   the  order 
Mo'ed. 

Bibuoiirafmy  :  HatlrtU  Zekmlm.  Introduction  nod  notes  of 
ni>pn>ti«tl«n. 

K.  c.  L.  G. 

ZEBID:  1.  Babylonian  amoru  of  the  fourth  ecn- 
tury  .  a  contemporary  of  Abaye,  whose  halakot  he 
transmitted,  and  of  whom  he  was  perhaps  a  pupil 
(Bcr.  -S«»l> -  Sotah  32b.  ft  fMimm).  Zebid  also  trans- 
mitted the  halakot  of  Haba  and  R.  Nahman  (B.  r> 
84a.  B  M.  17a),  but  he  particularly  preferred  the 
decisionsof  Abaye,  and  it  is  narrated  ('Ah.  Zarah  38 h) 
that  his  adherence  to  Alwyc  caused  his  death.  When 
Hie  people  of  the  c.xilarch  once  questioned  H.  Hiyya 
Parwu'ah  regarding  a  certain  halakah.  he  answered 
that  llezekiah  and  liar  Kappara  bad  interpreted  it, 
while  K.  Johanan  hail  decided  to  the  contrary,  and 
that  as  the  authorities  thus  stood  two  to  one,  the  law 
would  have  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  ma- 
jority. Zebid  said,  however,  "Do  not  listen  to 
him."  for  Abaye  decided  according  to  It.  Johanan"; 
whereupon  the  people  of  the  exilarch  forced  Zebid 
to  drink  a  cup  of  vinegar,  w  hich  caused  his  death 
R.  Hincna  b.  R.  lka  is  recorded  as  his  opponent  in 
halakic  decisions  (Me'i.  19a>.  Zebid  particularly 
explained  to  his  pupils  the  baraitot  of  R.  Hoslmiah 
or  Oshava  ("hi debe  R.  Oshaya";  Ab.  Zanr.li  6b. 
56o;  B.  Si  92b.  ft  /»»*« m). 

2.  Contemporary  of  the  preceding,  and  generally 
called  Zebid  of  Nelmrdea  (Kid.  72b:  com  p.  Rashi 
ad  loe.)  He  was  for  eight  years  head  of  theyeshl- 
bah  of  Pumbedita;  anil  among  his  pupils  were 
Amemar,  Huna  b,  Nathan,  and  R.  Kahana  (Kid. 
I.e.  ;  B.  M  78b:  Ycb.  18b;  and  elsewhere).    At  his 


death  It.  Kahana  delivered  his  funeral  oration  at 

Pum  Naliara  (M.  £.  27b). 

Bibi.km.i.  u  in  :  llrllpnn.  SMtf  ha-D»r»t.  11. 
j.  M.  Sel 

ZEBU'IM.    See  Hyiik  itisv. 

ZEBULUN:  The  sixth  son  of  Leah  (Gen  xxx. 
20),  and  hence  the  name  of  the  tribe  descended  from 
him  (Num.  i.  9.  vii.  24.  x.  16;  Ps.  lxviii.  28  [A.  V. 
27]).  In  the  division  of  the  land  Zebulun  whs  as- 
signed districts  north  of  Issachar  (Josh  tlx  lit  and 
west  and  south  of  Nuphtali  (il>.  verse  34)  and  east  of 
AshcrO'A.  verse  27).  Still,  Gen.  xlix.  13  and  Deut. 
xxxiii.  18  ft  *ty.  suggest  that  Zebulun  must  have 
possessed  also  territory  bordering  on  the  sea:  and. 
indeed,  the  boundaries  detailed  in  Josh  xix.  are 
unintelligible.  Zcbulun's  possessions  were  not  ex 
ti-usive.  but  were  fertile  and  were  crossed  by  impor- 
tant roads  from  the  .Ionian  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  fact  explains  the  reference  to  Zebiilun's  com- 
merce with  other  clans,  even  such  as  were  not  He- 
brews (  '1111110110"  ;  [lent  xxxiii.  19:  see  Josephus, 
"Ant."  v.  t,  g  tit),  with  whom  at  Mount  Tabor 
Zebulun  entered  into  commercial  covenant  relations 
(Deut.  I.f. )  —  "  zibhe  zedek."  allusion  to  which  the 
author  of  the  verse  seemingly  recognizes  by  asso- 
nance in  the  name  M  Zebulun  '*  (with  "  zchah  ").  Re- 
ported as  rather  populous  while  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  i.  30.  xxvi.  26),  Zebulun  seems  later  to  have 
had  within  its  borders  numerous  CanaHnites (Judges 
i.  80;  Isa.  viii.  28).  Its  prowess  is  mentioned  in  the 
song  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.  14.  18;  comp,  tf>.  iv.  6, 
10;  vi.  35)  One  of  the  judges,  Eton,  is  said  to 
have  been  of  the  trilrc  (Judges  xii.  11).  It  is  prob- 
able that  Zebulun  at  a  comparatively  early  period  was 
incorporated  in  Issachar  or  Asher  (sec  omission  of 
Zebulun  in  I  Kings  iv..  xv  20.  II  Kings  xii,  18). 
Theterriiorv  was  annexed  to  the  Assyrian  empire 
in  731-733  by  Tiglath-pileacr,  K  O  II. 

ZECHAHIAH  One  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  to 
whom  is  attributed  the  collection  of  prophecies  and 
apocalyptic  visions  constituting  the  hook  bearing 
his  name.  He  was  a  son  of  Berechiah  ;tnd  a  grand- 
sou  of  IddofZech.  i.  1),  and  was  hxiscly  culled  the 
son  of  Idda  (Ezra  v.  1.  vi  14);  the  latter  was  possi- 
bly idetitiod  with  the  Idda  mentioned  as  high  priest 
in  Neh.  xii.  4.  which  would  make  the  prophet  him- 
self the  high  priest  named  in  Neh.  xii.  16.  Zccha- 
riah  was  probably  born  during  the  Captivity,  but 
was  blVUgbl  back  early  to  Palestine.  He  began  his 
prophetic  ministry  in  t  he  second  year  of  King  Darius 
Hystaspes.  a  little  later  than  Hacoai  (Zech.  I.  1; 
Hag.  I.  I),  his  preoccupation  Ising  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple.  According  to  the  contents  of  that  part 
of  the  book  which  without  doubt  is  by  him  (i.-viii. ; 
see  Zk<  iiaiuah.  IllKlK  ok — Ckiticai.  View).  Zccha- 
riah  received  Yiiw-it's  messages  largely  through  the 
medium  of  visions  (i  8;  ii.  2.  5;  and  elsewhere), 
which  excited  his  curiosity,  and  which.  In  answer  to 
his  inquiries,  were  interpreted  to  him  as  significant 
monitions  bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  colony 
and  the  timeliness  of  proceeding  with  the  rearing  of 
the  sanctuary  (i.  16,  ii  14).  He  appeals  for  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  Joshua  the  high  priest  toward  the 
Messianic  prince,  the  "  Brunch  "  (iit.  8)  or  Zehubba- 
bkl  (Iv.  9).    As  the  mediator  of  his  visions,  the 
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prophet  names  an  angel  of  Ynwii,  called  sometimes 
"  the  "  angel,  and  it  is  lie  who  introduces  also  "  the  " 
Satan  in  the  role  of  a  mischief  maker  confirming  Un- 
peoples hesitation  and  discourage*!  iiuhhI  (Hi.  1,  2). 
His  method  thus  borders  on  the  apocalyptic  His 
style  is  not  lacking  in  directness  in  some  passages, 
hut  in  others  it  leans  toward  involved  obscurity. 
Zeeharinh,  however,  proves  himself  to  be  an  uncom- 
promising critic  of  the  ritual  substitutes  for  true 
piety,  such  as  fasting  and  mourning  (vii.  5);  and  he 
reiterates  the  admonitions  for  mercy  and  righteous 
ness,  winch  ac  cording  to  the  Prophets  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  service  of  Ynwii  (vii.  8.  9i.  For  neg- 
lect of  this  service  Israel  was  visited  with  the  suf 
ferings  that  befell  it  (vii.  13.  14 ).  Jerusalem  is  to  be 
called  the  city  of  truth  (viii.  3).  and  shall  dwell  in 
peace,  so  that  old  men  and  old  women  shall  he 
found  in  its  streets  (verse  4).  together  with  Imys  ami 
girls  (verse  5),  and  prosperity  shall  nbound  in  the 
land  (verses  7  tt  *-</.). 

While  Zecharlah  lacks  originality,  he  is  distin- 
guished from  his  contemporaries  by  the  "gift  of 
plain  speech"  (O.  A.  Smith).  Hut  while  some  of 
the  obscurities  and  repetitions  which  mark  his  vis 
ions  are  probably  due  to  other  hands,  there  remain 
enough  of  these  defects  that  come  from  him  to  indi- 
cate that  the  visions  were  not  the  spontaneous  out- 
flow of  ecstasy,  but  the  labored  effort  of  a  strained 
and  artificial  imagination.  He  was  a  prophet,  but 
of  a  period  when  prophecy  was  rapidly  running  to 
its  own  extinction.  E.  fl.  H. 

ZECHARIAH,  BOOK  OF.-Biblical  Data : 

Prophetical  book  composed  of  fourteen  chapters, 
the  eleventh  in  the  order  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  fol- 
lowing Haggai  and  preceding  Malachi.  Gil.  i.-viii. 
comprise  three  prophecies:  (1)  an  introduction  (i. 
1-6)  ;  (2)  a  complex  of  visions  (i.  7-vi.);  and  (3)  the 
seed  of  Peace  (vii. -viii  ). 

(1)  The  introduction,  dated  in  the  eighth  month 
of  the  second  year  of  King  Darius,  is  an  admonition 
to  repentance  addressed  to  the  people  nnd  rendered 
impressive  by  reference  to  the  consequences  of  dis 
obedience,  of  which  the  experience  of  the  fathers  is 
a  witness. 

(2)  This  Introductory  exhortation  is  followed  on 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  month  <>f  Shebat  by 
eight  symbolic  visions:  (a)  angel-horsemen  (i.  7-17): 

(ft)  the  four  horns  and  the  four  smiths 
Contents,    (i,  18-21  [Knglish].  ii.  1-4  | Hebrew]); 

(r)the  city  of  peace  (ii.  1-5  [English]). 
(<f)  the  high  priest  and  the  Satan  (lii.):  (r)  the  Tem- 
ple candlestick  nnd  the  olive-trees  (iv.);  (/)  the 
winged  scroll  (v.  1-4):  (</)  the  woman  in  the  barrel 
(v.  5-11);  (//)  the  chariotsof  the  four  winds(vi.  1-8). 
To  these  is  added  a  historical  appendix,  in  which 
the  prophet  speaks  of  the  divine  command  to  turn 
the  gold  and  silver  offered  by  some  of  the  exiles  into 

a  crown  for  Joshua  (or  Zcruhhahcl  ?),  and  reiterates 
the  promise  of  the  Messiah  (vi.  9-15). 

(8)  The  next  two  chapters  (vii.- viii  )  are  devoted 
to  censuring  fasting  and  mourning  (vii.)  when  obc- 
dienre  to  God's  moral  law  is  essential,  and  to  descri- 
bing the  Messianic  future. 

Ch.  ix.-xiv.  contain : 

(1)  A  prophecy  concerning  the  judgment  about  to 


fall  upon  Damascus,  Hamath,  Tyre,  Zidon.  and  the 
cities  of  the  Philistines  (ix.). 

(2)  Exhortation  of  the  |KX>plc  to  seek  help  not 
from  TKHArniM  and  diviners  but  from  Ynwii. 

(3)  Announcement  of  war  upon  unworthy  tyrants, 
followed  by  an  allegory  in  which  the  faithless  peo- 
ple is  censured  and  the  brotherhood  between  Israel 
and  Juiiah  is  declared  to  lie  at  an  end;  fate  of  the 
unworthy  shepherd  (xi.).  To  this  chapter  xiii.  7-9 
seems  to  Indong.  as  descriptive  of  a  process  of  puri- 
fication by  the  sword  and  lire,  two-thirds  of  the  peo- 
ple being  consumed. 

(4)  Judah  versus  Jerusalem  (xii.  1-7). 

(5)  Results,  four  in  number,  of  Jerusalem's  ilMiv- 
erance  (xii.  8-xiii.  fi). 

(«)  The  judgment  of  the  heathen  and  the  sancti- 
fication  of  Jerusalem  (xiv.). 

 Critical  View:  Inspection  of  its  contents 

shows  immediately  that  the  book  readily  divides 
into  two  parts;  namely,  i.-viii.  and  ix.-xiv  .  each 
of  which  is  distinguished  from  the  other  by  its 
method  of  presenting  the  subject  and  by  the  range 
of  the  subject  presented.  In  the  first  part  Israel 
is  the  object  of  solicitude;  and  to  encourage  it  to 
proceed  with  tin-  rearing  of  the  Temple  and  to  secure 
the  recognition  of  Zcruhbabel  and  Joshua  are  the 
purposes  of  the  prophecy.  Visions,  which  are  de- 
scribed and  construed  so  as  to  indicate  Yhwh's 
approval  of  the  prophet's  anxiety,  predominate  as 
the  medinmsof  the  prophetic  message,  and  the  lesson 
is  fortified  by  appeals  to  Israel's  past  history,  while 
stress  is  laid  on  righteousness  versus  ritualism.  The 
date  is  definitely  assigned  to  the  second  year  of  King 
Darius  Hystaspes.  The  historical  background  is  the 
condition  which  confronted  the  Jews  who  first  re- 
turned from  the  Exile  (see,  however.  Roster's  "  Her  - 
slel  von  Israel."  1894).  Some  event — according  to 
Stade,  the  revolt  of  Smerdis;  hut  more  probably  the 
second  conquest  of  Babylon  under  Darius — seems  to 
have  inspired  buoyant  hopes  in  the  otherwise  de 
Spondent  congregation  in  Jerusalem,  thus  raising 
their  Messianic  expectations  (Zech  ii.  10  [A.  V.  6]  tt 
*et).  vi.  H)  to  a  firm  belief  in  the  reestablishing  of  Da- 
vid's throne  and  the  universal  acknowledgment  of 
the  supremacy  of  Vtiwn.  Angels  and  Satan  are 
intermediaries  and  actors. 

In  the  second  part  the  method  is  radically  differ- 
ent.   Apocalyptic  visions  arc  altogether  lacking. 

nnd  historical  data  and  chronological 
The  Second  material  are  absent.  The  style  is  fan- 
Zechariah.  tastic  ami  contains  many  obscure  allu- 
sions. That  the  two  parts  are  widely 
divergent  in  date  and  authorship  is  admitted  by  ail 
modern  critics,  but  while  there  is  general  agreement 
that  the  first  part  is  by  the  prophet  Zeehariah.  no 
harmony  has  yet  been  attained  concerning  the  iden- 
tity or  the  date  of  the  second  part. 

Many  recent  commentators  regard  the  second  part 
as  older  than  the  first,  and  as  precxilic  in  date.  They 
would  divide  it,  furthermore,  into  at  least  two  parts, 
ix.-xi.  nnd  xii. -xiv.,  the  former  by  an  author  con- 
temporary with  Amos  and  Hosca.  This  assignment 
is  based  on  the  facts  thnt  both  Israel  and  Judah  are 
mentioned,  and  that  the  names  of  Assyria,  Egypt, 
atid  the  contiguous  nations  are  juxtapose*!,  much  as 
they  are  in  Amos.    The  sins  censured  are  falso 
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prophecy  and  idolatry  (xiii.  1-6).  This  group  of 
chapters  (xU.-xIt.),  containing  the  denunciations 
funiilinr  in  all  preexiUc  prophets,  is  regarded  as  later 
tlian  the  other  division,  since  only  Judah  is  men- 
tioned. It  is  therefore  assigned  to  the  period  after 
the  fall  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  and  more  specific- 
ally, on  account  of  xii.  11.  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Southern  Kingdom  after  the  battle  of  Mcgiddo  and 
the  death  of  King  Josiah. 

Other  scholars  have  argued  w  ith  much  plausibil- 
ity for  the  hypothesis  that  the  second  part  belongs 

ton  very  late  period  of  Jewish  history. 
Date  of  the  In  the  first  place,  the  theology  (see 
Second      Eschatommiy  )  of  these  chapters  shows 
Zechariah.  tendencies  which  are  not  found  in 

Amos.  Hosea,  Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah,  but 
are  due  to  Ezekicl*  influence,  such  as  the  war  on 
Jerusalem  preceding  the  Messianic  triumph.  Again, 
the  Temple  service  (xi v. )  is  focal  even  in  the  Mes- 
sianic age.  and  this  suggests  the  religious  atmos- 
phere of  the  Sadducean  and  Maccabenn  theocracy 
with  Zion  as  its  technical  designation.  A  mixture 
of  races  is  also  mentioned,  a  reminiscence  of  condi- 
tions described  by  Nehemiah  (Neb.  xiii.  23  rf  **/.). 
while  deliverance  from  Babylonian  exile  underlies 
such  promises  as  occur  in  ix.  12.  The  advent  of  a 
king  is  expected,  though  as  yet  only  a  Davidic  fam- 
ily is  known  in  Jerusalem  (xii.  7,  12). 

The  second  part  of  the  book  may  thus  be  recog- 
nized to  lie  a  compilation  rather  than  a  unit,  all  its 
components  Ining  post-exilic  in  character.  Two 
groups,  ix.-xi.  and  xii.-xiv.,  are  clearly  indicated. 
The  second  group  (xii.-xiv.)  is  eschalological  and 
has  no  individual  coloring,  although  from  the  con- 
trast between  Jerusalem  and  the  country  of  Judah  a 
situation  may  be  inferred  which  recalls  the  conditions 
of  the  early  stages  of  the  Maccabean  rebellion.  The 
first  group  may  likewise  be  subdivided  into  two  sec- 
tions, ix.  1-xi.  Sand  xi.  4-l7and  xiii.  7-9.  The  Greeks 
(see  Javan)  are  described  in  ix.  13  as  enemies  of 
Judea.  and  the  Assyrians  and  Egy  pliansare  similarly 
mentioned  in  x.,  these  names  denoting  the  Syrians 
(Ski.kitid.k)  and  the  Ptolemies.  In  ix.  1-2  Damas- 
cus, Hamath.  and  Hadrach  are  seata  of  the  Seleucid 
kings,  a  situation  which  is  known  to  have  existed 
in  200-1 OS  H,c.  The  Internal  conditions  of  the  Jew- 
ish  community  immediately  la-fore  the  Maccabean 
uprising  appear  in  the  second  subdivision,  where 
the  shepherds  are  the  tax-farmers  (see  Toi»iaI»s; 
Mknki.aih).  In  xi.  13  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion 
to  Hykc-am  s.  son  of  Tobias,  who  was  an  exception 
among  the  rapacious  shepherds. 

Bibliot.rafiiv  :  WrlBht,  y.rrhttriiih  niul  Hi*  I'mphtcir*.  Sd 
e«t..  LotNleh.  1S7V.  which  (Mvcs  earlier  llu-rnturr ;  Slaile. 
I>unntu%tharuih,  In  '/.rilrrhrifl  tilr  Alllmlnmriilliche 
Wiimrtitchtitt.  ISSI-K ;  the commentaries  by  Marti.  Newark, 
and  Welltiuu«en  ;  li.  A.  Smith.  Tirrlrc  JFYujJifi*.  tu  Bn"d«>n- 
Kamp.  />rr  Vritphrt  Snrhnrua.  I*7»:  Sellln.  Slmld  ii  zur 
KntttthutiviaeU  drr  JIMiwArn  iiemrlmlr.  1MH  :  Slitrx,  Vn. 
ttrwurhunven  MW  dir.  A""»ij*««i(i»»i  tout  Alifanrununfit 
rou  Zachariah.  1*1.  u.  »lr. 

E  0.  II. 

ZECHARIAH  BEN  ABKILUS  ( Amphika- 
los) :  Palestinian  scholar  and  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Zealots  ;  lived  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Second  Temple.  According  to  the 
Talmud,  the  authority  which  he  enjoyed  among  the 
rabbis  of  Jerusalem  was  the  cause  of  the  downfall 


of  the  city.  Zechariah  was  present  at  the  l»ini|tict 
famous  for  the  aifair  of  Kamza  and  Bam  Kamza 
(comp.  Josephus.  "Vita,"  sj  10);  ar  i  though  his  influ- 
ence might  have  prevented  the  disgrace  of  Bar  Kam- 
za. he  did  not  exercise  it.  Again,  when  the  emperor 
sent  a  blemished  calf  as  an  offering  to  the  Temple, 
the  Hillclites  would  have  accepted  it  to  frustrate  Bar 
Kitmfu.  had  not  Zechariah,  acting  in  the  interest  of 
the  school  of  Shammai.  given  a  casting  vote  or  (ac- 
cording to  Lam.  R,  iv.  2)  refrained  from  voting,  and 
thus  rendered  the  decision  negative.  The  people 
wished  to  kill  Bar  Kamza  so  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  tell  the  emperor  of  the  refusal,  but  Zechariah 
once  more  restrained  them  from  carrying  out  their  de- 
sign. It.  Johanan.  on  the  other  hand,  or,  according 
to  another  source,  H.  Jose,  declared  that  the  humility 
of  Zechariah  b.  Abkilus,  in  refusing  to  cast  his  vote, 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (Git.  56a; 
Tosef..  Shab.  xvi.  [xvii  |  6:  Urn.  It  iv.2).  He  is  re- 
corded as  following  neither  the  Bet  Hillel  nor  the  Bet 
Shammai  with  regard  to  holding  date-stones  on  the 
Sabbath  (Shab.  148;  Tosef..  Shab.  J  r.).  He  is  prob- 
ably  referred  to  by  Josephus  ("  B.  J."  ii.  17,  2-3) 

BluunoRAPliY:  UriMx.Crr4rA.nl.  458,  .WO,  817  st»;  Deren- 
bounr.  Hint.  p.  S>7. 
e.  c.  M.  Ski,.— K. 

ZECHARIAH  BEN  JEHOIADA.— Biblical 
Data :  A  reforming  priest  who  lived  under  King 
Jonah  of  Judah.  He  reproved  the  idolaters,  an- 
nouncing God's  judgment  against  them ;  ami  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him  that  resulted  in  his 
being  stoned  In  the  court  of  the  Temple  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  king,  who  "  remembered  not  the  kind- 
ness which  Jehoiada  his  father  had  done  to  him  ■  (II 
Chron.  xxiv.  22).  Zechariah *s  dying  words  were: 
"  Yiiwii  look  upon  it.  and  require  it "  (i*.  verses 
20-22). 

k.  g.  n.  B.  P. 

 In  Rabbinical  Literature:  According  to  the 

Kabbis.  Zechariah  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  kiug, 
aud.  being  also  a  priest,  prophet,  and  judge,  he 
dared  censure  the  monarch.  He  was  killed  in  the 
priests'  courtyard  of  the  Temple  on  a  Sabbath 
which  was  likewise  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Later, 
when  Nebl'zak-adan  came  to  destroy  the  Temple, 
Zechariah 's  blood  began  to  boil.  The  Assyrian  asked 
the  Jews  what  that  phenomenon  meant,  but  when 
they  replied  that  it  was  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  he 
proved  the  falsity  of  their  answer.  The  Jews  then 
told  him  the  truth,  and  Nebuzar-adan.  wishing  to 
appease  Zechariah 's  blood,  slew  in  succession  the 
Great  and  Small  Sanhedrins.  the  young  priests,  and 
school-children,  till  the  number  of  the  dead  was 
940.000.  Still  the  blood  continued  to  boil,  where- 
upon Ncbuzaradan  cried:  "Zechariah,  Zechariah! 
for  thee  have  I  slain  the  best  of  them;  wouldstthou 
that  I  destroy  them  all?"  And  at  these  words  the 
blood  ceased  to  effervesce  (Git.  57b;  Sauh.  96b; 
I*am.  R.  iv.  13). 
e.  i  M.  Ski.. 

ZECHARIAH  HA-  K  Oil  EN  :  (J  reek  or  Turk- 
ish Biblical  commentator  and  liturgical  poet  of  the 
fifteenth  century  :  maternal  grandfather  of  Menahem 
ben  Moses  Tamar.  According  to  the  latter  ("Tan- 
humot  El."  ch.  x.),  Zechariah  wrote  a  pamphlet 
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Clotures")  In  which  he  refutes  Nahmanidcs'  stric- 
tureson  Ibn  Ezra's  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
citations  from  which  relating  to  the  weekly  lesson 
Wayiggash  are  made  by  Metiahem  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Ruth.  Hebrew  MS.  No.  249,  1  of  the  Vati- 
can Library  is  a  work  by  a  certain  Zechariah  ba- 
Knhen  refuting  Nahmanidcs'  strictures  ("  hassagot ") 
on  Maimonides'  "Sefer  ha-MlfWOt,"  and  its  author 
is  probably  identical  with  the  subject  of  this  article. 
In  this  work,  written  in  1451,  Zechariah  is  styled  "  the 
philosopher."  He  wrote  two  *  talianunim"  beginning 
respectively  "  Anan  adon  'olari  "  and  "Zebah  u-min- 
huh  ne'edaru,"  both  to  Ik-  recited  on  Rosh  ha-Shanah 
before  the  blowing  of  the  shofar;  and  he  produced 
also  a  metrical  poem  beginning  "Be-ikkarim  yeka- 
rim  la-bekarim,"on  the  thirteen  Articles  of  Faith,  all 
the  words  riming  in  on.  Moreover,  a  manuscript 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Osias  Schorr  contains 
several  poems  by  Zechariah  ha-Kohcu.  One  poem 
beginning  "Torat  emet  amun "  and  published  by 
Schorr  (in  -  He-Haluz,"  ii.  162)  and  by  Gelger  (in  his 
"  JudischeDiehtcr,"  p.  28,  Hebr.)  is  also  Zechariah 's, 
although  both  scholars,  misled  by  a  difference  in 
handwriting,  ascribed  it  to  another  poet. 

Bibliography  :  Fuenrj.  K <nt*i  t  Yimttl,  p.  3M ;  Slelnwhnel- 
dw,  ( <if.  Lewi'".  P-  !<•'*.  D'rti-  I,  U'jrden.  1S5H;  Zunx.  Litrra- 
turgtuch.  pp.  37K-37P,  UfiO. 

j.  M.  Ski,. 

ZECHARIAH    MENDEL    BEN  ARYEH 

LOB  :-  Polish  Talmudist  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
a  native  of  Cracow,  and  in  later  life  chief  rabbi  and 
head  of  the  yeshilwh  at  Bel*.  Oalicia.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Be  er  Heteb,"  a  well-known  commentary 
on  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  and  Iloshcn 
Mishput  (first  edition  of  the  first  part,  Amsterdam, 
1754:  of  the  second,  ib.  1704);  the?  work  is  prin- 
cipally a  compendium  of  the  "Sifte  Kohen  "  and 
"TurcZahab." 

BIBUOcrapiiy:  Azulal.  Shtm  ha-drdxHm,  II..  s.v.  lU'rr 
}lt[>U;  Fawin,  KtMKt  Yixrarl,  p.  31S 

.i.  M.  Ski,. 

ZECHARIAH    MENDEL   BEN  ARYEH 

LOB  :  (ialician  and  German  preacher  and  scholar: 
born  at  Podhaicc  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century:  died  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  Dec.  20, 
1791.  He  wns  of  the  same  family  as  Solomon  Luria 
and  Moses  Isserles,  who  traced  their  genealogy  to 
Hashi.  Zechariah  Mendel's  principal  teacher  was 
.Jacob  Joshua,  author  of  "Penc  YehosliUft*."  Zech 
ariah  Mendel  was  preacher  in  the  Talmud  Torah  at 
Frankfort  on-l he-Oder.  He  left  many  writings,  of 
which  only  tin*  following  three  have  been  published 
(at  Frankfort-on  the  Oder):  "Menorat  Zekaryah  " 
(1770i,  a_Wf>rk  containing  novella-  on  the  treatise 
Bbabbat  and  homilies  for  the  Sabbath  and  holy  days ; 
"Zekaryah  Meshullam"  (1779),  a  sequel  to  the  pre- 
ceding work,  and  containing  novella;  on  the  Tal 
mud;  "Zekaryah  ha-Mebin  "  (1791),  a  guide  tore 
llgious  philosophy  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
Calwla. 

,  MM. 


Bikliooraphy:  Fuenn.  Ki  nr*rt  l'i«wl.  p.  315; 
Jwi.  iii.  aos. 

j.  M.  Skl. 

ZECHARIAH  IBN  SA'ID  AL-YAMANI  : 

Author  of  an  Arabic  version  of  the  "  Yosippon " ; 
flourished  in  the  tenth  oreleventh  Century.  His  ver- 
sion exists  in  three  recensions:  (1)  in  several  manu- 


scripts which  yet  await  thorough  examination:  (2) 
an  abbreviated  text  printed  in  the  Paris  and  London 
polyglots  (1045,  1057)  as  II  Maccabees  ("  Kitab  al- 
Makabivvin  ").  the  term  "  Maccabees  "here connoting 
the  entire  Hasmonean  dynasty,  since  the  book  be 
gins  with  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  enila 
with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus:  and  (3) 
an  abstract  printed  under  the  title"  Ta'rikh  Yosippus 
al- Yahudl "  (Beirut,  187H).  According  to  a  manu- 
script at  Leydcn  (No.  1982),  Ibn  Hazm  (d.  lOfifb  was 
acquainted  with  the  Arabic  translation  from  the 
Hebrew.  From  an  investigation  of  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion as  contained  in  two  Parisian  manuscripts  (No. 
1900;  I)e  Slane.  No.  2*7),  Wellhausen  has  reached 
the  conclusion  ("  Der  Arabisehc  Josippus,"  in  "  Ab- 
handlungen  der  Koniglicheii  Gesellschaft  der  Wis- 
senschaften  zu  Gottingcn,"  new  scries,  i.  1-50.  Ber- 
lin, 1897)  that  the  translator  was  an  Egyptian  Jew 
who  made  his  Arabic  version  from  the  Hebrew. 
Wellhausen  believes,  furthermore,  that  the  Arabic 
and  existing  Hebrew  texts  have  a  common  origin, 
and  that  the  Arabic  of  the  manuscripts  is  nearer  to 
II  Maccabees  than  to  the  Hebrew  version;  while  all 
three  are  to  be  considered  independent  recensions 
and  valueless  as  historical  documeuls.  Despite  Well- 
hausen's  researches,  however,  the  relation  of  the 
Arabic  "  Yosippon  "  to  the  Hebrew  text  is  a  problem 
still  unsolved.  The  Arabic  recension  was  probably 
the  source  of  the  Ethiopic  "Zieiia  Ailiud  "  (comp. 
Gohischmidt,  "  Die  Aethiopischeu  Handschriften  der 
Stadtbibliothek  zu  Frankfurt-am  Main,"  pp.  Setseq., 
Berlin.  1897 :  Wright.  "  Catalogue  of  Ethiopic  Manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum,"  No.  ccclxxviiL). 

BlHi.iiHiRAPiir  :  Slelnw-hnWdw.  Hit  Arahiache  Littratur  <Ur 
Jtuiru.  I  71,  Frankfort-ori-lbe-Maln,  1WK;  VoireWeln  and 
KleKer.  titurh.  der  Judtn  In  Kom.i.ilO.  See  also  Joskph 
RKN  (.mints. 

R.  M.  Sc. 

ZECHARIAH    BEN    BOLOMON  ZEBSIL 

(=  "Shabbethai  ")  ASHKENAZI :  German  Tal- 
mudist of  the  sixteenth  century:  rabbi  of  the  Ash- 
kenazic  community  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  died. 
He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Joseph  Caro,  who 
speaks  of  him  as  of  one  well  versed  in  rabbinics 
(Joseph  Caro,  "  Abkat  RokeL"  No.  29)  His  signa- 
ture has  been  found  with  that  of  David  b.  Ziinra 
under  a  halakic  decision  (ib.  No.  115).  In  1505  a 
case  of  halizah  was  (he  occasion  of  a  controversy 
between  Zechariah  and  his  companions  on  the  one 
side  and  David  b.  Zimra  on  the  other.  The  brother 
of  the  deceased,  an  Ashkenazic  Jew  who  lived  in 
Palestine  and  who  already  bad  a  wife,  marrii-d  the 
widow  instead  of  performing  the  rite  of  halizah. 
which  was  contrary  to  the  Ashkenazic  custom:  and 
Zechariah  and  his  companions  put  him  under  the 
ban.  David  b.  Zimra.  on  the  contrary,  argued  that 
as  the  man  lived  in  a  country  where  polygamy  was 
not  forbidden,  the  Ashkenazic  rabbis  had  no  right 
to  excommunicate  him.  The  other  Sephardic  rabbis, 
however,  declared  that  Zechariah  and  his  compan- 
ions were  right  ("Bet  Yosef,"  Hilkot  "  Yibbum  wa- 
Halizah  "). 


BinuoGRAriiv :  Azulal.  Stem  ha-Oedftim,  1.;  S.  . 
EtKH  Sterna*/,  p.  80;  Fueoa.  Ktntnel  YbratU  p.  814. 
j.  M.  Ski.. 

ZEDAKAH  BOX :  A  receptacle  in  which  vol- 
untary charitable  contributions  arc  deposited.  The 
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earliest  nieuliou  of  fucIi  u  device  is  in  connection 
with  Jeboiada  tin-  priest,  who  prepared  a  chest 

with  a  hole  in  the  1  it  1  nml  placed  it  beside  the  altar 
opposite  the  general  entraoee  at  the  south  side  of 

the  Temple;  in  this  chest 
nil  rontributlnM  were 
deposited  to  form  n  fuiul 
for  repairing  the  sacred 
cd]flcc(ll  Kings  xii  Ill), 
According  to  the  Mish- 
nali.  then-  were  in  the 
Second  Temple  thirteen 
boxes  shaped  like  a  horn 
C*shofar'*i.  being  hroail 
at  the  bottom  and  nar- 
row at  the  top.  where 
the  coins  were  dropped 
in.  The  money  placed 
in  them  was  used  for 
different  sacrifices  in  the 
Temple  nnd  for  clwri 
table  purposes.  In  later 
times  the  charity  box 
was  railed  "  kuppah  shel 
fedakah,"  i.e..  charily 
basket,  or  receptacle  fur 
the  communal  fund  con- 
tributed to  provide  sus 
tenance  for  the  poof 
every  Friday  (Pc'ah  viii. 
7 ;  H.  B.  Hb). 

Fmm  time  immemo- 
rial the  synagogue  and 
bet  ha  -  midrash  were 
provideii  with  seta  of  charity  boxes,  each  bear- 
ing-an  inscription  designating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  money  was  collected.  Among  these 
boxes  were  one  for  *  bedek  ha-bayit '"  (repairs  of  the 
synagogue),  one  fur  candles  in  the  bet  hn-mldrash.  a 
third  for  the  Talmud  Torah.  a  fourth  for  "mnlliish 
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Zedakah  Box. 

'arummim  "  (=  "  to  clothe  the  naked, "  i.e. ,  to  provide 
clothing  for  the  poor),  and  a  fifth  for  "gemilat  hasa- 
dim  "  (loans  without  interest  to  the  poor).  One  spe- 
cial box  was  marked  "  mat  tan  ba  seter  "(  =  "a  gift  in 
secret";  comp.  Pmv.  xxi.  14).  In  which  large  sums 
were  often  placed  by  anonymous  donors,  who  some- 


times specified  bow  the  money  should  be  distributed. 
The  charity  boxes  were  under  the  supervision  of  a 
hoard  of  trustees  called  "  irabba'im."  A  cliarity  box 
is  carried  in  front  of  a  funeml  by  the  shammash 
(beadle),  who  recites  "Zcdakah  tazzil  mi  ma  wet" 
( =  *  Righteousness  [charily  ]  delivereth  from  death  " ; 
Pmv.  x.  2).  Charity  ln>xes  are  also  placed  in  pri- 
vate houses  for  the  support  of  theyesbiltot.  hospitals, 
orphan  asylums,  etc..  of  the  Holy  Ijind,  the  funds 
being  collected  by  the  meshullahini  of  the  various 
institutions.  See  Charity;  Ham  kkaii. 
J.  J.  D.  E. 

ZEDEK,  JOSEPH  KOHEN- :  AuBtro-English 
rabbinical  scholar  and  preacher;  Immti  in  Lcmberg 
1827;  died  in  London  liHKJ,  His  family  claimed  to 
trace  its  ancestry  back  to  the  exilarchs  through  Sol- 
omon Luria  and  Moses  Isserles.  Zedek  was  in- 
strucU'd  by  Joseph  Saul  Nathansohn.  chief  rabbi  of 
Lcmberg,  and  attended  also  the  yeshihah  of  Joseph 
Yekeles,  rabbi  of  Yavorov.  While  at  Lcmberg  he 
produced  a  number  of  Hebrew  poems  of  a  patriolic 
character,  and  edited  a  volume  of  collectanea,  in 
honor  of  Sir  Moses  Monlefiore.  entitli-d  "  NYwch 
Tebillah"  (Lembcig,  1800).  He  likewise  edited  at 
Lrinlxrg  tin-  Hebrew  periodicals  "  Miged  Ycmbim  " 
(1h.m-.',7).  "O^ar  liokmah"  (1859-65).  ami  "Hn-Yc- 
liudi  ha  Ni?bi "  ( ISM).    Zedek  wasa  lluent  preacher 

in  Hebrew,  and  occupied  temporary  positions  at 

Cracow  and  Altona,  as  well  as  at  Fmnkfort-ou-the- 
Main,  where  lie  issued  the  first  numl>crs  of  another 
Hebrew  periodical,  ~Or  Torah"  (IH74).  He  went  to 
Lnulon  in  187-'),  and  in  that  city  be  published  the 
following  works:  "  Mussar  Haskel  "  (187X).  a  collec- 
tion of  his  sermons;  «pr  Hadash"  (1881);  "Ha- 
Torab  welia-Mifwah  "  (1884);  and  u  collect  ion  of  re- 
sponsa  entitled  "  Trim  we  Tummim."  He  moreover 
edited  Joseph  Cohen's  "Dibre  ha  Yamim  "  ( 1859), 
Kalonymus"  M  EIk-ii  Mohan  "  (1865),  and  a  curious  ac- 
count of  a  blood  nccusutionnt  Granada  in  1845  under 
the  title  "Ohole  Shem  "  (Londou.  1883).  During 
his  later  years  this  scholar  collected  a  mass  of  mate- 
rial for  a  biographical  and  literary  history  of  Eng- 
lish rabbis,  and  published  a  volume  of  "  Biograph- 
ical Sketchesof  Eminent  Jewish  Families  "  (.'..  isi>7). 

.p.  IT1I-1H2: 

J. 

ZEDEKIAH  :  1.  One  of  the  four  hundred 
prophets  (I  Kings  xxii.  11.24.25)  whom  Ahab  sum- 
moned  to  inquire  of  Ihem  before  Jehoshaphat 
whether  he  should  attack  the  Syrians  in  battle  at 
Kamoth-gilead.  Zcdckiah  appeared  as  a  rival  of 
Micaiah,  whom  Ahab  always  feared,  and  who  on 
thisoccasion  ironically  foretold  Ismel'sdcfeat.  Zed- 
ekiah  struck  him  on  the  cheek  because  he  explained 
by  a  figure  that  the  words  of  the  four  hundred 
prophets  wen-  inspired  by  a  lying  spirit.  Micaiah  "a 
reply  was  that  his  rival  should  see  a  verification  of 
the  Adverse  prophecy  with  his  own  eyes. 

2.  One  of  the  evil  men  of  Israel  in  the  Captivity, 
whose  false  utterances  and  immoral  acts  aroused 
even  Nebuchadrezzar,  King  of  IVabylon,  to  such  a 
pitch  of  wrath  that  he  ordered  them  to  be  roasted 
in  the  Are  (Jer.  xxix.  21-23),  probably  in  some  such 
fiery  furnace  as  that  mentioned  in  Daniel. 

3.  The  last  king  of  Judah.    He  was  the  youngest 
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son  of  Josiah  and  full  brcjthcrof  Jehoabaz  (II  Kings 
xxiii.  31,  xxiv.  18),  the  first  son  of  Josiah  to  reign, 
who  was  carried  captive  to  Egypt  by  Pharaoh- 
Necho  in  608  B.C.  (it:  xxiii.  83).  Zedckiab'a  real 
name  was"  Mattaniah  "  (i'A.  xxiv.  17),  but  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, who  enthroned  him  (iu  597)  in  the  place  of 
the  rebellious  and  captive  Jchouiehin,  his  nephew, 
changed  it  to  "Zedckiah"  ( —  "  righteousness  of 
Jah").  The  new  king  assumed  the  throne  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Nebuchadrezzar;  and  an  abun- 
dance of  material  descriptive  of  the  events  of  his 
reign  is  furnished  in  II  Kings  (xxiv.  17-xxv.  7),  in 
II  Chronicles  (xxxvi.  10-21).  and  in  more  than  a 
dozen  clwpters  of  Jeremiah.  The  eleven  years  of 
Zcdckiah's  reign  were  notable  for  u  steady  decline 
in  Judah'a  power  and  for  the  dc8|K-rale  efforts  of 
Jeremiah  to  avert  the  coming  disaster.  As  a  ruler 
he  was  pliant  in  the  hands  of  his  princes  and  of  Jer- 
emiah, yielding  readily  to  the  influence  of  any  ad- 
viser, whether  prince  or  prophet.  He  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Babylon  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  to 
assure  Nebuchadrezzar  that  he  would  stand  by  his 
oath  (Jer.  li.  59):  but  the  undying  ambitions  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  kept  turning  toward  Asia,  and  Zed-  i 
ekiah,  with  his  usual  wavering  policy,  could  no 
longer  resist  the  pcrsuasiousof  Hophm(  Apries).  King 
of  Egypt  (589-509  B.C.),  aud  in  58*  n.c.  broke  off 
bis  allegiance  to  Nebuchadrezzar.  This  brought  the 
Babylonian  army  against  Jerusalem :  but  it  had  no 
sooner  settled  down  to  a  siege  than  Judah's  Egyp- 
tian ally  appeared  from  the  southwest.  The  Baby- 
lonians hastily  raised  the  siege  and  gave  Hophra's 
army  such  a  blow  that  it  retired  to  the  land  of  the 
Nile.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  then  resumed, 
and  after  an  investment  of  one  and  one  half  years 
the  wallsyielded.  Zedckiah  and  his  retinue  escaped 
through  some  hidden  gate  and  fled  toward  the  Jor- 
dan; but  the  Babylonians  overtook  him  on  the  plains 
of  Jericho,  and  carried  him  captive  to  the  King  of 
Babylon,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Riblah.  Here 
Zedekiah's  sons,  heirs  to  the  throne,  were  slain  in 
his  presence,  his  own  eyes  were  put  out.  and  he  was 
bound  with  fetters  and  taken  to  Babylon  as  an  ig- 
nominious rebel  prisoner.  As  a  result  of  his  conspir- 
acies Jerusalem  was  taken,  plundered,  and  burned; 
Its  liest  population  was  deported  to  Babylon  as  cap- 
tives; the  Jewish  kingdom  perished;  and  Israel 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  nation.  Zedckiah 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  Babylonian 
dungeon. 

K.  o.  II.  I.  M,  P. 

ZEDEKIAH  BEN  ABRAHAM.    Sec  Anaw, 
Zi  hi  Mill  iikn  Ann \ii am. 

ZEDEKIAH  BEN  BENJAMIN:  Italian 
Talmudist  and  liturgisi ;  lived  in  Rome  in  the  thir 
teenth  century ;  died  after  12*0:  elder  cousin  of  Zed- 
ckiah b.  Abraham  Anaw.  by  whom  he  is  often 
quoted  in  the  "Shibbole  ha-Leket."  Zedckiah  b. 
Benjamin  was  a  pupil  of  McTr  b.  Moses  at  Home; 
and  he  later  went  to  Germany  and  studied  under  the 
tosaMst  Abigdor  b.  Elijah"  ha  Kohen.  whom  he 
often  consulted  afterward  (" Shibbole  ha-Lckc(."  i. 
200.  ii.  40).  Abraham  of  Pesaro  speaks  of  Zedckiah 
as  his  companion  (if:  ii.  0),  As  Abraham  Ahulatia 
mentions  one  Zedckiah  among  his  disciples  and  fol- 


lowers, certain  scholars  suppose  that  this  was  Zede- 
kiah  b.  Benjamin.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
selihot  found  in  MS.  No.  42  of  the  Foa  collection. 

RlBl.liXiKApHY :  VngplatWn  and  Rteger.  (Jcuflt.  der  Jtultn  in 
Horn,  I.  24!'.  3UT.  273.  376,  :t>  ;  Zuni  Literaturvrnch.  p.  35T. 
.1.  M.  SEU 

ZEDERBAUM,  ALEXANDER  O88YP0- 
VITCH:  Russian  Hebrew  journalist ;  bom  in  Sam 
ostye.  Lublin,  1816:  died  in  St.  Petersburg  1893; 
founder  aud  editor  of  "  Ha  Mcliz."  and  other  pe- 
riodicals published  in  the  Russian  aud  Yiddish 
languages.  A  son  of  poor  parents,  he  was  in  his 
early  youth  apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  but  through 
energy  and  assiduity  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
knowlcdgeof  Hebrew  literature,  and  of  the  Russian, 
Polish,  and  Herman  languages.  He  married  in  Lu- 
blin, and  in  1840  left  his  native  town  for  Odessa,  then 
the  "  Mecca"  of  the  Haskai.au  movement.  He  ob- 
tained there  a  commercial  position,  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Maskilim  of  the  city,  and  in  his 
leisure  hours  continued  to  work  for  his  self-educa- 
tion. Liter  he  opened  a  clothing-store,  and  was 
himself  cutter  in  his  tniloring-Rhop. 

In  I860  Zederbaum  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
government's  permission  to  publish  "  Ha-Mcliz," 
the  first  Hebrew  periodical  issued  in  Russia;  aud 
three  yeara  later  be  began  publishing  the  pioneer 
Yiddish  journal  "K<>1  Mebasser."  After  an  exist- 
ence of  eight  years  tin;  latter  paper  was  suppressed 
by  the  government,  whereupon  Zederbaum  went  to 
St.  Petersburg,  obtaining  permission  to  transfer  the 
headquarters  of  "Ha-Mcliz"  to  that  city.  He 
was  also  granted  permission  to  do  his  own  printing, 
and  to  publish,  la-sides  "Ha-Mcliz,"  a  Russian 
weekly  ("  Vyestnik  Ruskicb  Yedrced  ").  which,  how- 
ever, enjoyed  only  a  short  existence,  as  did  also  the 
"  Uazsvyet,"  which  he  started  a  few  years  later.  In 
1881  he  founded  the  "  Yolksblatt."  a  daily  Yiddish 
journal  which  existed  for  eight  years,  although  Ze- 
derbaum was  its  editor  for  only  a  few  years. 

Zederbaum  was  I  he  author  of  "  Keter  Keliunimli  ■ 
ami  "Ben  ha-Mezarim,"  but  neither  of  these  works 
met  with  any  success.  His  chief  significance  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  champion  of  the  Haskalah. 
His  Yiddish  periodical  "Kol  Mebasser  "  offered  an 
opportunity  for  many  of  the  best  jargon-writers  to 
develop  their  talents;  and  among  these  may  lie  men- 
tioned Linetzky.  Abramowitch,  Spcctor.  and  Sho- 
lem  Aleichem. 

Zederbaum  exercised  considerable  influence  in 
government  circles,  and  it  was  due  to  his  intcrces- 
siou  that  an  impartial  judgment  was  obtained  for 
many  Jewish  families  accused  of  ritual  murder  in 
K otitis;  b<- disclosed  also  the  ignorance  of  the  Rus- 
sian anti-Semite  Liitostansky,  whose  pamphlets 
threatened  to  become  dangerous  for  the  Russian 
Jews.  The  Palestine  Association  of  Odessa,  which 
aids  the  Jewish  colonists  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
owes  its  existence  to  Zcdcrbnum's  activity 

RlHLMMHMraY i  Klmmikn  V'mkhitila.  1HK1,  Srm,  3tV  .Kt:  S«k<»- 
low,  Srfrr hit-Zikkanm.  lsa>;  Wiener.  HMoru  of  Yuhli*h 
l.itnaturc,  Itmlnla.  Ztknmnt,  1«»;  frtclbefR.  In  Stffr 
hri-Sluintth.  IMII. 

-t.  S.  Hi  . 

ZEDNER,  J08EPH:  German  bibliographer 
and  librarian:  born  nt  OrossGlogau  Feb.  10.  1804; 
died  at  Berlin  Oct.  10.  1871.    After  completing  his 
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"  HnzeV uni."  and  others.  Very  often  the  weekly 
lesson  begins  with  a  verse  from  Proverbs  and  is  sup- 
plemental by  extracts  from  the  commentary  of 
Bahya  b.  Ashcr  and  narratives  found  in  various 
midrashim  and  other  "  Ma'asch  "  collections.  It  is 
very  likely  that  such  u  paraphrase  was  originally 
entitled  "Tcutseh  I,lumesh,,,as  it  is  still  often  called ; 
but  as  the  tirst  |>rinter  placed  on  the  title-page  as  a 
motto  the  words  of  Cant.  iii.  11 :  "Ze'cnah  u-re'enah 
Itcnnt  7/\\ yon  "  (=  "(So  out  and  see,  ye  slaughters  of 
Zion").  aud  as  the  book  was  particularly  inti  tuled 
for  use  by  women,  it  came  to  be  known  by  the  tirst 
two  words  of  this  motto.  Although  a  work  of  this 
kind  had  been  compiled  previously  by  Isaac  it. 
Samsox  iia-Koiikn  at  Prague,  yet  the  "Zc'cnah  u- 
He'enah  "  of  Jar-ob  b.  Isaac  far  surpassed  it  in  pop- 
ularity, and  it  has  con  tinned  until  the  present  to  be 
the  most  favored  literary  work  with  Jewish  women. 
Neither  the  date  nor  the  place  of  the  first  edition 
can  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  the  edition  of 
Cracow,  1620.  seems  to  have  been  the  second,  and 
two  years  later  the  book  was  reedited  in  Basel, 
which  shows  that  the  editions  were  soon  exhausted. 
Since  then  it  has  be«  *n  verv  often  rwditcd,  and  in  the 
later  editions  (from  that  of  Amsterdam,  1711,  on- 
ward) there  were  added  the  Targum  of  Shir  ha 
Shirirn  in  Judico-German  by  Issachar  Hermann  ba- 
Kohen,  and  Targum  Shcni  in  .ludiro-Grrinan  by- 
Simeon  ben  Mcshullam.  John  Sanbert  translated 
into  Latin  the  first  parashah  or  Bcreshit  (Helmstedt, 
I860;  reproduced  by  Wolf  in  "Bibl  Hebr."  iii.  474 
- '  >.  g  i.  .ii ..I  Alexandre  Crehange  adapted  from  it  his 
"La  Semaine  Israelite,  ou  Ic  Tseena  Ourena  Mo- 
derate,"  etc.  (Paris,  1846).  As  to  Jacob  b.  Isjtac.  the 
author.  Steinschneider  thinks  ("Cat.  Bodl."  col. 
1216)  that  he  died  at  Janow  shortly  before  1623 
Jacob  b.  Isaac  wrote  besides.-  "Sefer  lui  Maggid  " 
(Prague,  1576),  a  work  of  the  same  kind  hh  the 
"Ze'enah  u-Ke'enab."  and  treating  of  the  Prophets 
and  the  Hagiographa,  with  the  exception  of  Chron 
idea;  "Shoresh  Ya'akob"  (Cracow.  1585).  a  refer  - 
ence  index  for  the  laws  contained  in  the  Shulhan 
Aruk,  Yorch  Dealt;  "Meli?  Yosher"  (Lubiln, 
1622),  Juda'o-Gcrman  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch, 
being  a  supplement  to  the  "Ze'enah  u-Rc'enah." 

BiBLicHiRAPiir :  Pflrnt,  Mhl.  Jud.  II.  19-20;  stelnwlir>elcl4T. 
Cat.  Ii>*ll.  cola.  11815 rt  af<j.:  Mem.  Llltralurr.p.Sf*. 

j.  M.  Ski,. 

ZE  ERA  :  Palestinian  amora  of  the  third  gener 
n  I  Ion;  born  in  Babylonia,  where  he  spent  his  early- 
youth.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Hisda  (tier.  49a),  of 


education,  he  acted  as  teacher  in  the  Jew  ish  school 
in  Strelitz  (Mecklenburg),  where  tin1  famous  German 
lexicographer  Daniel  Sunders  was  his  pupil.  In 
1882  he  became  a  tutor  in  the  fandly  of  the  book- 
seller A.  Asher  in  Berliu,  and  later  engaged  in  the 
iKiok-trnde  himself;  but  being  unsuccessful  he  ac- 
cepted in  1845  a  jmsition  as  librarian  of  the  Hebrew 
department  of  the  British  Museum  in  London,  where 
he  remained  till  1860,  when  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  resign  and  to  retire  to  Berlin,  where  he  spent  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life.  Shortly  after  hisnppoint 
ment.  the  British  Museum  acquired  the  library  of 
the  bibliophile  Heimnnn  J.  Michael  of  Hamburg, 
which  Zedner  catalogued. 

Zed  tier  wns  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
* Aliswahl  Hist.irischer  Sluckc  aus  Hebraischen 
Schriftstellern  voin  Zweiten  Jahrhundert  bis  in  die 
Geirenwart,  mit  Voculisiertem  Tcxte.  Deutscher  Ue- 
bersetzung  und  Anmerkungen "  (Berlin.  1>40): 
"Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Books  in  the  Library  of 
the  British  Museum"  (London,  1867);  and  "  Ein 
Fragment  aus  dem  Ijet/.ten  Gesange  von  Reineke 
Fucbs"  (Berlin,  1871),  a  poetical  satire  on  Napoleon 
III.  He  contributed  to  Asher's  edition  of  the  Trav- 
els of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (London,  1840),  and  wrote 
poems  on  two  collections  of  portraits  ("  Ehret  die 
Frauen."and  "  Edclsteineund  Perlen,"  Berlin.  1836- 
45).  While  in  London,  he  published  a  second  edition 
of  Ibn  Ezra's  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Esther, 
to  whfeh  he  wrote  an  introduction  entitled  -  Wa 
Yosef  Abraham." 

BtBUOORAPHT :  SlelnnrhnHcter,  In  Maynzln  ftlr  tUt  Ltltra- 
tur  ilex  Auttauiltr,  1MTI,  No.  44.  abictnu-t*  of  which  am  irlvro 
In  Ally.  Sftt.  i/r*  Jtul.  1HT1.  pp.  Ilrt  lis,  ami  In  lit urniinn- 
zeiurr  t\lr  (fir  lirmmmlen  Intrmxn  tie*  JutUnlum*.  Ber- 
lin. Feb.  22.  1»H. 

8.  D. 

ZEEBI,  ISRAEL  :  Prominent  Talmudist ;  son 
of  Benjamin  Zcchi,  and  ou  his  mother's  side  a  grand- 
son of  Abraham  Azulai;  born  nt  Hebron  in  1651 ; 
died  in  1781.  Benjamin  dying  when  Israel  was  but 
four  years  old,  the  latter  was  educated  by  his 
mother;  and  nt  the  age  of  eighteen  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Abraham  Cnenqui  (see  Grfltz,  "Gesch." 
x.  463,  note  6).  For  about  thirty  years  he  officiated 
as  chief  rabbi  of  Hebron.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a 
portizan  of  Nehemiah  Hiyya  Hayyun.  He  cor- 
responded with  Abraham  Yizhnki.  Moses  Hayyun. 
Ephraim  Nabon,  Jeshua  Shalmlw),  and  other  au- 
thorities. Zeebi's  full  name  was  Abraham  Israel; 
the  first  prwnomcn  he  seems  to  have  assumed  in 
later  years,  probably  after  an  illness.  At  his  death 
he  left  one  son,  Isaac,  who  published  at  Smyrna 
in  1758  "  Trim  Gedolim,"a  volume  of  responsa.  and 
"Or  li  Yesharim."  a  collection  of  homilies,  both 
works  being  by  his  father. 

RiRi  iomtAPHY :  Aamlal.  Storm  toi-UftfoHm,  a.r.  Abraham. 
AfUtai,  and  lurarl  Zrrhl. 

e.  c.  L.  GkI\ 

Z  E  EN AH  U-RE'ENAH  or  TETJT8CH  HU- 

ME8H  :  .liulu'o-German  paraphrase  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  Haftarot.  and  the  Five  Mcgillot,  written 
by  Jacob  b.  Isaac  of  Janow,  who  flourished  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  work 
is  enriched  with  many  haggadot  taken  either  directly 
from  the  Midrash  or  from  such  homiletic  commen- 
taries as  the  "Toledot  Yizbak,"  "Zeror  ha-Mor," 


lluua  (/''.'■.  and  of  Judnh  b.  E/.ekiel  in  Pumbnlita 
He  associated  also  with  other  prominent  teachers  of 
the  Babylonian  school,  ns  Nahman  b.  Jacob  (Yer. 
Ber.  8c),  Hamuuna  (Zeb.  105b;  Ber.  24b),  and  She 
slu  t ,  who  called  him  a  great  man  (gabra  rabhu  " ; 
'Kr.  66a).  HLs  love  for  the  Holy  Ijind  led  him  to 
decide  upon  leaving  his  nntive  country  and  emigra- 
ting to  Palestine.  This  resolve,  however,  he  kept 
secret  from  his  teacher  Judah,  who  disapproved  of 

any  emigration  from  Babylonia.  Be- 
Love  of     fore  having,  hespied  upon  Judah  while 
Holy  Land,  the  latter  was  bathing,  and  the  words 

which  he  then  overheard  he  took  with 
him  as  a  valuable  and  instructive  memento  (Shah 
41a;  Ket.  110b).    A  favorable  dream,  in  which  he 
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wiis  told  that  Lia  Bins  liad  been  forgiven,  encouraged 
him  to  undertake  the  journey  to  the  Holy  Ijmd 
(Ber.  57a);  and  before  starting  he  spent  a  hundred 
days  in  fasting,  in  order  to  forget  the  dialectic 
method  of  instruction  of  the  Babylonian  schools, 
that  this  might  not  handicap  him  in  Palestine  (B. 
II.  86a).  His  journey  took  him  through  Akrokonia, 
where  he  met  Hiyya  b.  Ashi  ('Ab.  Zarah  1Kb),  and 
through  Sum  (ib.).  When  he  reached  the  River 
Jordan  he  could  not  control  his  impatience,  but 
passed  through  the  water  without  removing  his 
clothes.  When  jeered  at  by  nn  unbeliever  who  stood 
by,  he  answered,  "Why  should  not  I  be  impatient 
when  I  pursue  a  blessing  which  was  denied  even  to 
Moses  and  Aaron?"  (Yer.  Sheb.  35c). 

Ze'era's  arrival  in  Palestine  and  his  rirst  expe- 
riences there  have  been  recorded  in  various  anec- 
dotes. He  was  small  of  stature  and  of  dark  com- 
plexion, for  which  reason  Assi  called  him  "Black 
Pot"  (  Ab.  Zarah  1Gb).  according  to  an  expression 
current  in  Babylonia  (comp.  Meg.  14b;  Pes.  8Sa. 
Ber.  50a);  this  name  probably  also  contaiucd  an  al- 
lusion to  his  sputtering  manner  of  speech.  With 
reference  to  a  malformation  of  his  legs,  he  was 

called  "the  little  one  with  shrunken 
Arrival  in  legs."  or  "the  dark,  burned  one  with 
Palestine,    the  stubby  legs  "  (comp.  Bather,  "  Ag. 

Pal.  Amor."  iii.  7,  note  2).  With  these 
nicknames  is  connected  a  legend  which  throws  light, 
upon  Ze'era's  ascetic  piety  (B.  M.  85a).  In  Palestine 
he  associated  with  all  the  prominent  scholars.  Elea- 
zar  b.  Pedat  was  still  living  at  the  time  (Niddah  4K), 
and  from  him  Ze'era  received  valuable  instruction 
(Yer.  Ter.  47d).  His  most  intimate  friends  were 
Assi  ami  Hiyya  b.  Abba.  In  his  intercourse  with 
Assi  he  was  generally  the  one  who  asked  ipiestions. 
and  on  one  occasion  Assi  made  known  his  approval 
of  one  of  Ze'era's  questions  by  saying:  M  Right  you 
are,  Babylonian;  you  have  understood  it  correctly" 
(Yer.  Shab.  7c).  Ze'era  especially  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  Ammi.  the  principal  of  the  school 
at  Tiherias;  and  it  is  related  that  he  asked  Ammi  to 
dedd«  questions  pertaining  to  religions  law  that  had 
been  addressed  to  himself  (Yer.  Dent.  25b;  Yer. 
Shab.  8a;  Yer.  Yeb.  72d).  Ze'era  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  Ablmhu,  the  rector  at  Ciesarea.  of 
whom  he  considered  himself  a  pupil.  He  was  or- 
dained rabbi,  a  distinction  usually  denied  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Babylonian  school:  and  though  iu  the 
beginning  he  refuted  this  honor  (Yer.  Bik.  05c),  he 
Inter  accepted  it  on  learning  of  tin-  ntoiiiug  powers 
connected  with  the  dignity  (Sunli,  14m.  His  insig- 
nMcant  appearance  was  humorously  referred  to 
when  at  his  ordination  he  was  greeted  with  the  words 
ofa  wedding-song:  "Without  rouge  ami  without 
ornament,  but  withal  a  lovable  gazel "  iKel.  17a). 
With  regard  to  Ze'era's  private  vocation,  the 

only  facts  known  are  I  hat  he  once  t  raded 
Social  Con-  in  limn,  and  that  he  asked  Ablmhu 
dition  and  how  tar  he  might  go  in  improving  the 
Family     out  ward  appearance  of  his  g<*>ds  with- 
Life.       out  rendering  himself  liable  in  the 

slightest  degree  to  a  charge  of  fraud 
(Yer.  B.  M.  96).  Information  regarding  his  family 
relations  is  also  very  scanty;  it  is  asserted  that  he  be- 
came on  orphan  at  an  early  age  (Yer.  Pe'ah  15c), and 


that  his  wedding  was  celebrated  during  the  Feast  of 
Tal>ertiacIcs(Suk  25b  ) ;  and  he  had  one  son,  A  ha  huh  or 
Ahava,  who  has  become  well  known  through  various 
haggadic  maxims  (comp.  Bacher.  I.e.  iii.  651-699). 

Ze  era  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  Halakah 
as  well  as  in  the  Haggodah;  with  regard  to  the 
former  he  is  especially  distinguished  for  the  correct- 
ness and  knowledge  with  which  he  transmits  older 
ma .x tins.  Among  his  haggadic  sayings  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned  as  throwing  light  upon  his 
high  moral  standpoint:  "He  who  has  never  sinned 
is  worthy  of  reward  only  if  he  has  withstood  tempta- 
tion to  do  so"  (Yer.  KM  fild);  "One  should  never 
promise  a  child  anything  which  one  docs  not  intend 
to  give  it.  because  this  would  accustom  the  child  to 
untruthfulness"  (Suk.  46b).  On  account  of  his  lofty 
morals  and  piety  Ze'era  was  honored  with  the  name 
"the  pious  Babylonian.*'  Among  his  neighbors  were 
several  people  know  It  lor  their  w  ickedness,  but  Ze'era 
treated  them  with  kindness  iu  order  to  lead  them  to 
moral  reformation.  When  he  died,  these  people 
said,  "Hitherto  Ze'era  has  prayed  for  us,  but  who 
will  pray  for  us  now?"  This  reflection  so  moved 
their  hearts  that  they  really  were  led  to  do  penance; 
(Satih.  87a).  That  Ze'era  enjoyed  the  respect  of  his 
contemporaries  is  evidenced  by  the  comment  upon 
his  death  written  by  an  elegist :  "  Babylonia  gave 
him  birth:  Palestine  had  the  pleasure  of  rearing 
him ;  '  Wo  is  me. '  says  Tiberias,  for  she  has  lost  her 
precious  jewel  "(  M.  K.  75b). 

Itim.loiiRAPMY  :  Bai  her.  .\<j.  Pal.  A mor.  lit.  1  -34  :  Hetlprtru 
Setlrr  ha-Dnn.t.  tl.  117-1*. 

4.  J.   Z.  I.. 

ZEFIRAH.  HA-.    See  Pkhiodicals. 

ZE'IRI:  A  mora  of  the  third  century;  born  in 
Babylonia.  He  sojourned  for  a  long  time  in  Alex- 
andria, and  later  went  to  Palestine,  where  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Rabbi  Johanna.  In  the  name  of  Hanina 
b.  llama  he  transmitted  the  maxim  that  he  who  in 
the  presence  of  a  teacher  ventures  to  decide  a  legal 
question,  is  a  trespasser  ('Er.  3a).  He  also  trans- 
mitted a  saying  by  Ilanina  to  the  effect  that  the 
Messiah  would  not  arrive  until  all  the  arrogant  ones 
hail  disappeared  (Sanh.  98a).  During  his  sojourn  in 
Alexandria  he  purchased  a  mule  which,  when  he  led 
it  to  water,  was  transformed  into  a  bridge-board, 
the  water  having  lifted  the  spell  which  tested  on 
the  animal.  The  purchase-money  was  refunded  to 
Ze'iri,  and  he  was  advised  to  apply  the  water-test 
thenceforth  to  everything  he  purchased,  in  order  to 
I  ascertain  whether  it  had  la-en  cliarmed  (if>.  67b). 
When  Eleazar  arrived  in  Palestine  he  sought  infor- 
mation from  Ze'iri  concerning  men  known  in  ancient 
traditions  (II.  M.  S7a).  Ze'iri  was  praised  by  Rata 
as  an  exegcte  of  the  Mislmah  (Zeb.  43b).  lie  was 
proffered  the  daughter  of  Rabbi  Johanau  for  a  w  ife, 
but  refused  because  he  was  a  Babylonian  and  she  a 
Palestinian  (Kid.  71b).  Among  those  who  trans- 
mitted in  his  name  may  bo  mentioned  Rabbi  Hisda 
(Ber.  43a).  R.  Judah  (  Ab.  Zarah  61b:  Men.  21a). 
R.  Joseph  (Ned.  4fib).  R.  Nabman  ('Ab.  Zarah  61b), 
and  Rabbah  (Ned.  4«a). 

BlMJOaSAFflf  :  BwlH-r.  Aa.  Pal.  Amor,  HI.  fttt :  Heilprtn, 
.s'.(lrr/ut-/>»rot.  It.  123a;  Blau.  Altjlhlifchf*  Zaul*r\ietn. 
P.  I5K,  note  5.  Straibunf,  1(W;  Yuhasln,  ed.  KlUpownlEl.  p. 
l»4b. 

J.  8.  O. 
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:  Austrian  chemist;  born  at 
Lommtz,  Moravia,  April  11.  1*54;  educated  at  the 
German  gymnasium  of Brunu  and  at  the  University  nf 
Vienna  (Ph.D.  1879).  He  established  him  sell  an 
privat  doccui  for  chemistry  at  the  same  university 
in  1887, Uld  in  Mttwaiappolntcd assistant  profess,* 
of  general  ami  agricultural  eheinistry  at  the  agrieul 
turul  high  kJiooI  of  Vienna,  when-  he  became  full 
professor  seven  years  laler  (1*99).  In  addition  to 
monographs  in  technical  periodicals,  Zeisel  is  the 
author  of  "Die  Chemie  in  Gcmciuverstaiidlichcr 
Darstellung"  (Vienna,  1890). 

BiBLIOORaPHY  :  F.tsinberB./J<i*r»VWIi«-  HVn.tl.  r>T4.  TleniM. 

Isiu. 

«.  F.  T.  H. 

ZEISLEB,  SIGMUND:  American  jurist;  born 
at  Hielit/.  Austria.  April  11.  I860;  educated  at  the 
University  of  Vienna  and  at  the  North  western  I'ni 
vcrsity,  Chicago.    He  was  admitted  to  the  Chicago 
bar.  and  was  associate  counsel  (or  the  defense  in  the 
anarchist  cases  of  1886  and  1887.    In  1893  he  was 
elected  chief  assistant  corporation  counsel  for  Chi 
cago  but  resigned  his  position  in  1894  on  account 
of  ill  health.     After  traveling  for  several  mouths 
In  Europe,  he  returned  to  Chicago,  where  he  has 
since  been  engaged  in  private  practise.    Zcisler  is  a 
prominent  Democrat,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  presidential  campaigns  of  1896  and  1900.  He 
has  contributed  to  reviews  ami  law  journals. 
Biblioi.kapiiy:  American  J.irWi  l>nr  »»«.  p.  211. 

v.  F.  T.  II. 

ZEISBL,  HERMANN  VON  :  Austrian  derma 
tnlogist;  born  at  Vicrzighulicn  near  Zwittau,  Mora- 
via. Sept.  22.  1817;  died  at  Vienna  Sept.  23.  1884; 
educated  at  the  University  of  Vienna  (M.I).  1846). 
In  1846  he  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  ophthal 
mological.  surgical,  and  ilermatological  hospitals  of 
the  University  of  Vienna. and  fourycars  later  bees 
tablishcd  a  practise  and  was  admitted  to  the  med- 
ical faculty  of  the  university  as  privat-docent.  He 
soon  became  an  authority  on  skin  diseases  and  syph 
ilis.    In  1861  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor, 
and  in  1869  lie  became  professor  and  chief  physician, 
of  the  second  department  for  syphilis  at  the  general 
hospital.    These  positions  he  held  until  his  resigna 
tiou  in  1883.    He  was  knighted  by  the  Austrian 
emperor. 

Zeissl  wrote  many  essays  for  the  medical  jour- 
nals, and  was  the  author  of  tbe  following  works; 
"Compendium  der  Pathologic  mid  Thcrapie  der 
Tertiilren  Syphilis  und  Einfachen  Venerischen 
Krankheitcn  "(Vienna,  1850);  "  Ijchrbuch  der  Consti- 
tution! lien  Syphilis  fur  Aerzte  und  Horer  der  Medi- 
an "  (Erlangeii,  1*64);  "Lehrbuch  der  Syphilis  und 
der  mil  Dieser  Verwandien  Oertlichen  Venerischen 
Krankheiten"  (Stuttgart,  1875).  and  "Grundriss  der 
Pathologic  und  Therapie  der  Syphilis"  (16.  1876). 
The  last  two  works  have  been  translated  into  Rus- 
sian, Dutch.  English,  and  Italian. 

Bibliography  :  lllrsrb.  liby.  Ltx.  ».v. 
s  F.  T.  H. 

ZEIT,  DIE.    See  Pkiuoimcai.*. 

ZEITGEIST .  DEB.    See  PF.ntontCAis. 

ZEITLI N.  JOSHUA  :  Russian  rabbinical  schol- 
ar and  philanthropist,  born  at  Shklov  in  1742;  died 


at  Kherson  Aug.  18.  1822.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
casuist  Aryeh  Loeb,  the  author  of  "Sha'agat 
Aryeh  ";  ami.  being  an  expert  in  political  economy, 
he  stood  in  close  relations  with  Prince  Potcmkiu, 
the  favorite  of  Catherine  II.  During  the  Turko-Rus- 
sian  war  Zeitlin  furnished  the  Russian  army  with 
various  supplies,  and  managed  that  business  socle v 
erly  that  lie  was  afterward  appointed  imperial  court 
councilor  ("nadvorny  sovyetulk  '*). 

On  retiring  from  business  Zeitlin  resided  on  his 
estate  I'st/.ia.  where  he  was  consulted  by  the  rabbis 
with  regard  to  rabhiuieal  questions.  He  rendered 
pecuniary  assistance  to  many  Talmudists  and  schol 
ars.  ami  supported  a  magniticent  bet  ha-midrash,  in 
which  many  Jewish  writers  were  provided  with  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  so  that  they  could  pursue  their 
vocations  without  trammel  of  any  kind.  Among 
writers  who  benefited  by  his  generosity  may  be 
mentioned:  R.  Nahum.  author  of  "Tosafot  Bik- 
kurim";  Mendel  Lepin,  author  of  "  Ueshbon  ha 
Xefesh  " ;  and  the  physician  Baruch  Schick.  Zeitlin 
was  the  author  of  annotations  to  the  "Sefer  Mi?wot 
Katan."  printed  with  the  text  (Kopys,  1820),  and 
supplemented  by  some  of  his  responsa. 

HtuuooRAPHY  :  Fuenn.  Kirw,h  AVVmnnah.  p.  277:  idem. 
KnuMt  VUiratl.  p.  431. 

J.  M.  SKL. 

ZEITLIN,  JOSHUA  B.  AARON  Russian 
scholar  and  philanthropist:  born  at  Kiev  Oct.  10, 
1823;  died  at  Dresden  Jan.  11,  1888.  While  he  was 
still  young  his  parents  removed  to  Chernobyl,  where 
he  associated  with  the  Hasidivi.  later  devoting  him- 
self to  the  study  of  secular  sciences  as  well  as  the  He 
brew  language  and  literature,  lie  was  married  at 
Slutsk,  where  he  studied  for  some  time  with  Sam- 
uel Simchowit/.,  with  whom  he  later  engaged  in 
(airiness.  Leaving  Slutsk,  Zeitlin  resided  for  several 
years  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  afterward  settled  in 
Moscow,  where  he  became  prominent  as  a  benefactor 
of  Talmudic  students  and  Maskilim.  During  the 
Russo  Turkish  war  he  was  a  contractor  for  the  Rus- 
sian army,  and  on  Aug.  1,  1879,  Czar  Alexander  II. 
awarded  him  a  medal  in  recognition  of  his  services. 

In  1883  Zeitlin  left  Russia  and  settled  in  Dresden, 
where  he  collected  a  large  library,  which  he  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Talmudic  students.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1887  he  undertook  a  journey  to  the  Holy 
I -a  nd,  where  he  celebrated  the  Passover.  He  visited 
Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  and  took  great  interest  in 
the  Jewish  antiquities,  as  well  as  in  the  agricultural 
colonies  of  Palestine,  to  which  he  bequeathed  50,000 
francs,  in  addition  to  many  bequests  to  educational 
institutions. 

Bibliography  :  I.  Orfther.  Id  Ofar  tui-Slfrut,  II..  nun  2,  pp. 
279  2*1:  S.  iUiHiclkeni,  In  Ktnctl  YUmul.  Ut.  81U  tt 
Ha-M(Uf,  UVflL  44. 

J.  M.  Ski.. 

ZEITLIN,  WILLIAM:  Russian  scholar  and 
bibliographer;  born  at  Homel,  government  of  Mo- 
ghilef,  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  is  known  especially  as  the  author  of  "K'ryat 
Sefer,"  or  -  llihliothcca'llcbralca  Post  Mendelssohn- 
iana"  (Lelpsle.  1891-95).  a  bibliographical  dictionary 
of  modern  Hebrew  literature  from  the  beginning  of 
Mendelssohn's  epoch  until  1890.  The  compilation  of 
this  work  occupied  Zeitlin  for  twenty  years.  He 
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made  extensive  use  of  Benjacob'saOzar  ha-Scfarim  " 
and  of  KQrat 'a  "  Bibliothcca  Juduica,"  and  visited 
Wilna  and  Warsaw,  the  centers  of  the  Hebrew  book 
market,  as  well  as  many  university  citica— as  K6- 
nigsberg,  Berlin,  Geneva,  and  I>aris—  from  the  libra- 
ries of  which  he  gathered  additional  material  for  his 
work,  Tho  "  #iryat  Sefer  "  indexes  not  only  works 
in  book  form,  but  also  important  periodical  articles, 
biographical  sketches,  and  scientific  essays,  in  addi- 
tion to  giving  biographical  notes  on  several  authors. 
Zeitlin  had  previously  prepared  an  index  of  works 
written  on  the  Jewish  calendar,  in  which  he  enumer- 
ates seventy-seven  Hebrew  works;  this  index  was 
published  by  I.Iayyim  Jonah  Gurland  in  **  Ycvreiski 
Kalcndar"  (St.  Petersburg,  1883).  In  the  "Zcit.  fQr 
Hcbr.  Bibl."  (ix.  3-4)  Zeitlin  has  recently  published 
an  alphabetical  list  of  anagrams  and  pseudonyms 
of  modern  Hebrew  writers;  and  he  is  a  contributor 
to  several  Hebrew  periodicals,  writing  mostly  bio- 
graphical articles, 
a.  M.  8kl. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  DIE  QESCHICHTE 
DER   JUDEN   IN    DETJTSCHLAND.  Sec 

PkUIODICAI.S. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  DIE  REEIGlOSEN 
IN  TERES  SEN    DES   JUDEN  THUMS.  Bee 

Periodicals. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  DIE  WT88EN- 
SCHAFT  DES  JUDENTHUMS.    See  PERIOD- 


ZEITTJNG.    See  Periodicals. 

ZEKOR  BERIT :  A  poem  by  Gkrsitom  nr.x 
JrtDAti  (960-1040).  the  "Light  of  the  Exile  "  (Zunz. 
"Literaturgesch."  p.  239):  it  is  chanted  in  the  Seli- 
0OT  of  the  Northern  rituals  as  the  central  hymn  of 
the  early  penitential  prayers  on  the  eve  of  New- 
Year,  to  which  day  the  hymn  has  given  its  name  in 
familiar  Jewish  parlance.  Other  hymns  with  the 
same  commencement,  which  bases  an  appeal  for  the 
redemption  of  the  remnant  of  forac!  on  the 


brance  of  the  merits  of  the  Patriarchs,  were  after- 
ward written  by  Kalonymus  ben  Judah  and  Samuel 
ben  Mujo  (Zunz,  I.e.  pp.  255,  263),  and  were  also 
adopted  into  some  rituals.  The  hymn  of  Gershom 
is  specially  honored  in  the  Polish  ritual  by  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  extracts  from  the  hymns 
in  the  sclihot  quoted  in  the  course  of  the  Ne  ilaii 
service.  It  is  there  always  chanted  to  an  old  air 
which  obviously  originated  in  western  Europe,  and 
which  presents  points  of  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
minneliederof  the  twelfth  century.  Thecommence- 
ment  of  the  second  verse,  on  which  the  others  are 
modeled,  should  be  compared  with  the  melodies 
»ran»cribed  under  Siioket  Koi.  ha-Arez. 
8.  F.  L.  C. 

ZELAZO WSKA.  CATHERINE  :  Polish  con- 
vert to  Judaism;  born  in  1460;  martyred  at  Cracow 
in  1540.  She  was  the  widow  of  an  alderman  of 
Cracow ;  and  at  the  time  when,  influenced  by  the 
Bible,  Polish  Christendom  was  divided  into  differ- 
ent sects,  she  followed  the  example  of  the  daughter 
of  Nicholas  Kadzi  will  and  embraced  Judaism.  Peter 
Gamrat,  Bishop  of  Cracow,  condemned  her  to  be 
burned,  and,  though  eighty  years  old,  she  went 
gladly  to  meet  a  martyr's  death. 

ed.,  U.  454;  Sternberg, 
M.  Sei,. 


Bibliography:  Oratx.  Ge*eh.  3d 
ttweh.  tier  Juden  in  Po?«n,  p.  66. 


J. 

ZELMAN,  3AMTJELE  VITA  :  Amuro-Italian 
poet ;  born  at  Triest  in  1808 ;  died  there  in  1885.  He 
was  educated  at  the  rabbinical  college  of  Padua, 
where  he  was  the  favorite  pupil  of  Samuel  David 
Luzzatto.  He  was  the  author  of  the  following 
works:  "Kinahonthe  death"  of  8.  D.  Ltttiatto" 
(Padua,  186.5);  -  Primi  Discorai  di  Rab  Mel/*" 
(Triest.  1854) :  -  Le  Parole  di  un  Ignorante  ai  Dotti." 
directed  against  demagogic  writers  (i'A.  1855);  Ha- 
Ni?zanim,"  a  collection  of  Hebrew  poems  (ift.  n.d.). 
A  complete  edition  of  hia  Hebrew  essays,  hymns, 
letters,  elegiac  poems,  etc.,  was  published  by  VI  t- 
torio  Castiglione  under  the  title  "  Ne'im  Zemirot 
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Shetnu'el  o  Yelid  Kinnor"  ii'V  1860).  Some  of  his 
Hebrew  poems  arc  contained  in  the  periodical! 
"Blkkure  ha-Ittim  "  (vol.  xi.)  and  "Mose"  (vols,  v. 
and  Till.). 

Bibliogratht:  Cin-rlere  ItraellHen.  xxlr.  188;  FQrst,  /MM. 
Juii.  111.  748;  Jlf.i*>,  rill.  JUS;  Ojar  Arhmad,  L  S8;  Stein- 

8.  IT.  C. 

ZELOPHEHAD  (-incW)— Biblical  Data:  A 

Manassite  who  in  one  jwissage  is  called  the  son  of 
Hepher,  the  son  of  Uilead,  the  grandson  of  Manas 
sch  (Num.  xxvi.  29-38),  und  in  another  is  set  down 
as  the  second  son  of  Manasseh  (I  Chron.  vii.  15). 
Tlie  etymology  of  the  name  is  very  doubtful ;  some 
scholars  think  that  the  root  is  Syriac  and  means 
"first  rupture,"  indicating  that  he  was  a  first-born 

SOn  (coilip.  ZKI.OIMIKHAO  IN  RaHMMCAI,  LtTKHA- 
TCKK).  But  the  Scptuagint  XnAxnad  or  Za/^and  <B 
in  Chron..  InT««fi>1)  shows  tliut  the  Hebrew  was 
vocalized  msb*  (=  "  the  shadow  (or  " protection"] 
of  terror  ■).  Zelophehad  died  in  the  wilderness  ami 
left  five  daughters,  who  subsequently  claimed  the 
inheritance  of  their  father.  Knowing  tliat  those 
who  took  part  in  the  revolt  of  Kunih  were  cxcci-d- 
ingly  objectionable  to  Moses,  Zeluphchad's  daugh- 
ters argued  that  (heir  father  was  not  of  Korah's  as 
semhly,  but  that  be  "died  in  his  own  sin."  Moses 
consulted  YltWII  about  the  matter,  and  was  ordered 
to  satisfy  the  daughters'  demand.  Thus  after  the 
conquest  of  the  land  under  Joshua,  Zelophehad's 
daughters  obtained  their  father's  lot  (Num.  xxvii. 
1-7.  xxxvi.  2-12:  Josh.  xvii.  8). 
j.  M.  Sf.u 

 In  Rabbinical  Literature :  Zclophchad  and 

his  father,  Hepher,  were  among  those  who  went  out 
from  Egypt,  and  consequently  each  of  them  had 
his  oart  in  the  land.    Zelophehad.  as  the  li rst  born 
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son,  liad  two  parts  in  his  father's  lot,  so  that  his 
daughters  inherited  "  three  shares  "  in  the  land  (Sifre, 
Num.  138;  II.  B.  116b;  Num.  R.  xxi.  18).  The 
Knhhis  interpret  Num.  xxvii.  8  as  meaning  that 
Zelophehad  was  not  among  those  who  murmured 
against  God  (Num.  xi.  1  etteq.),  nor  among  those 
who  revolted  against  Him  at  the  time  of  the  spies 
iih.  xiv.  1  et  eei/.),  nor  of  the  company  of  Koran ;  for 
none  of  these  three  classes  had  a  part  in  the  land 
(Sifre,  le. ;  B.  B.  18b).  The  Rabbis,  however,  do 
not  agree  as  to  whether  Zelophehad  himself  was  a 
good  man ;  for  while  he  was  righteous  according 
to  the  anonymous  opinion  of  the  Sifre,  R.  Nathan 
concludes  that  he  was  wicked  (Sifre,  I.e.).  In  any 
case,  the  words  "died  in  his  own  sin"  (Num. 
xxvii.  8)  are  interpreted  as  meaning  that  while  he 
did  not  induce  others  to  sin.  he  himself  sinned,  for 
which  he  was  punished.  According  to  R.  Akiba, 
Zelophehad  was  the  man  who  was  stoned  to  death 
for  gathering  sticks  upon  the  Sabbath-day  (Num. 
xv.  32-86),  while  according  to  Judah  b.  Bathyra, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  "presumed  to  go  up  unto 
the  hilltop,"  and  who  were  smitten  by  the  Amalek- 
itcs  and  Canaanitcs  lib.  xiv.  44-45:  Sifre,  Num. 
1 13,  188;  Shah.  96b).  As  both  events  took  place  in 
the  second  year  after  the  Kxodus.  the  youngest  of 
Zelophehad's  daughters  at  the  time  they  claimed 
their  father's  inheritance  was  at  least  forty  years 
old.  They  were  not  yet  married  (comp.  Num. 
xxxvi.  6.  11)  because  thev  had  been  waiting  for  men 
suitable  to  be  their  husbands  (B.  B.  119b). 
J.  M.  8f.u 

ZEMAH  BEN  HAYYIM  Gaon  of  Sura, 
from  889  to  895.  He  was  the  stepbrother  and  suc- 
cessor of  Nahshon  ben  Zadok,  and  has  become 
known  especially  through  the  reply  which  he  made 
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to  the  inquiry  of  the  Kairwanites  regarding  EUiad 
ba-Dani.  This  responsum.  which  appeared  in  part 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  "Shalshclct  ha- Kabbalah  " 
(Venice,  1480),  was  republished  as  completely  as 
possible  by  A.  Epstein  iu  Vienna  in  Ids  "Eldad  ha- 
I>ani."  It  embraces  nine  points  and  concl tides  with 
an  apology  for  Eldad's  forgetfulness.  According 
to  Epstein,  only  one  other  responsum  by  Zemah  has 
been  published  |  it  is  given  in  the  Constantinople 
edition  of  the  " Pardes,"  and  ends  with  the  same 
words  ns  docs  the  first-mentioned  responsum: 
$>K0n  PO'  m0^>  Weiss,  however,  ascribes  to  this 
gaon  also  the  authorship  of  rcsponsa  in  "Sha'are 
Zedefc  "  (iv.,  No.  14)  aud  in  the  compilation  "  Hemdah 
Gcuuzah  "  (Nos.  08-41, 111-131).  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  gaon's  personal  career. 

Bibliography :  A.  Epstein,  tMad  ha-Dani.  pp.  ft- 10,  rn-s- 


burg.  lfWl :  Uelfmann.  Id  Ha-KtirmrL  mil.  No.  31 ;  A/» 
nrhrift.  1S74.  p.  1153:  Praukel.  il>.  1878.  p.  43;  Urttl,  Uath. 
T.  34A--U&  ;  Wv\m.  i>»r,  Iv.  134.  3M. 

J.  8.  O. 

ZEMAH,  JACOB  BEN  HAYYIM :  Portu- 
guese cabal isl  and  physician;  died  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  re- 
ceived a  medical  training  in  his  native  country  as  a 
Marano.  but  tied  about  1619  to  Safed  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  Talmud  and  the  casuists  ("  poackim  ") 
until  162o;  then  he  went  to  Damascus,  where  for 
eighteen  years  he  studied  the  Cabala  from  the  Zohar 
aud  the  writings  of  Isaac  Luria  and  Hayyim  Vital. 
He  finally  settled  at  Jerusalem  and  opened  a  yeshi- 
bah  for  the  study  of  the  Zohar  and  other  cabalistic 
works,  David  Confohtk  being  for  some  time  one  of 
his  pupils  ("  Korc  ha  Dorot,"  pp.  36a,  49a).  Jacob 
Zemah  was  one  of  the  greatest  cabalists  ot  his  period 
and  was  a  prolific  author,  his  works  including  trea- 
tises of  his  owu  as  well  as  compilations  of  the  wri- 
tings of  Hayyim  Vital.  He  produced  twenty 
works,  of  which  only  two  have  been  published. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  "Kol  ba  Hamuli"  (Korez, 
1785),  a  commentary  on  the  "ldra,"  which  he 
began  in  1643,  and  for  which  he  utilized  the  com- 
mentary of  Hayyim  Vital.  In  the  preface  to  this 
work  he  maintained  that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
depended  on  repentance  ("  tcshul»ah  ")  and  on  the 
study  of  the  Cabala  from  the  Zohar  and  the  writings 
of  Isaac  Luria,  the  delay  in  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah being  due  to  the  fact  that  schools  for  such 
study  had  not  been  established  in  every  town. 
His  second  published  work  is  the  "Nagid  u  Mezaw- 
weh  "  (Amsterdam,  1712),  on  the  mystical  meaning 
of  the  prayers,  this  being  mi  abridgment  of  a  com- 
Iiendium  which  Zcma))  composed  on  the  basis  of  a 
more  comprehensive  treatise.  Among  his  unpub 
lished  works,  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
"Konnu  le  Vaakob."iu  which  he  culls  himself  "the 


proselyte"  ("ger  zedek";  "Cat.  Oppenheiroer," 
No.  1062  Q).  This  treatise  consists  of  notes  recorded 
while  studying  under  8amuel  Vital  and  supplemented 
by  his  own  additions.  In  his  compilation  of  Hayyim 
Vital's  writings,  Zemah  pretended  to  have  discov- 
ered many  works  of  Vital  which  were  unknown  to 
the  latter's  son  Samuel. 

Bibliography  :  Azulal.  Shem  Ua-GaUAim,  I.,  II.  s-v.  GHtfti/im, 
ft  ixunim :  Caroiolv,  In  Hcvut  Oriental  II.  9C ;  Furnn. 
AVrieatf  Yitrntl.  p.  570;  BtelMcbneldrr,  Cat.  It>xU.  col.  13t». 
k.  c.  M.  Ski.. 

ZEMAH  BEN  K  A  FN  A I :  Gaon  of  Pumbedita 
from  986  to  938.  at  the  time  when  Saadia  had  been 
reinstated  in  the  gaonate  of  Sura  after  his  excom- 
munication. Nothing  is  known  concerning  his  life 
or  his  works. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Lrttrr  of  Sherira.  In  Nenbauer'a  AnredMa 
HronitHM.  1. 40:  tir&lx,  (teach.  V.ST6-3T7 ;  Weiss.  Dor.  iv.  ISO. 

J.  s.  o. 

Z  EM  AT  US,    M  AGISTER.    See  Michael  b. 

Bbabbjctbal 

ZEMIROT  ("songs"):  A  term  applied  by  the 
Sephardlin  to  the  Psalms  in  the  earlier  sections  of 
the  morning  service.  The  Ashkcnazim,  on  the 
other  hand,  style  them  "pesuke  de-zimra"  (  = 
"verses  of  song"),  and  the  term  ■  zemirot "  more 
especially  designates  the  Hebrew  hymns  chanted  in 
the  domestic  circle,  particularly  those  which  precede 
or  follow  the  grace  after  the  chief  meal  on  the  eve 
and  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath.  Music  at  table 
was  a  regular  feature  in  ancient  Jewish  life,  and 
the  Mishnah  expressly  states  (Sotah  ix.  11)  that  it 
was  discontinued  only  as  a  mark  of  mourning  for  the 
abolition  of  tlieSanhedrin.  Even  then 
Sabbath  the  later  Kabbis  found  it  necessary  to 
insist  emphatically  on  abstention  from 
such  domestic  melodies  (comp.  Sotah 
48a),  although  there  were  never  serious  objections 
to  them  when  they  were  devotional  in  character 
(comp.  Mt'sic,  Synagogai.).  The  singing  of  hymns 
at  the  table  (probably  selected  psalms  like  Ps. 
exxvi.  andexxxvii.,  which  are  now  used  on  Sab 
baths  and  on  week-days  respectively)  seems  to  have 
been  known  iu  the  days  of  the  later  Midi  ash.  but  the 
ancient  custom  afterward  received  a  powerful  im- 
petus from  the  spread  of  the  Cabala  and  the  belief 
in  the  visitsof  celestial  guestson  the  Sabbath  (comp. 
Zohar,  pp.  2.ri2b,  272b,  tt  )xi**im).  In  the  sixteenth 
century  many  compilations  of  such  hymns  were 
published,  especially  at  Amsterdam  and  Constanti- 
nople. Gradually,  however,  two  favorite  collections 
were  formed,  one  for  the  Sabbath  evening  meal  and 
the  other  for  the  Sabbath  afternoon.  A  third  group 
was  selected  for  chanting  at  thecloseof  the  Stiblwth 
iu  order  that  the  "sacred  season"  might  be  prolonged 
at  the  expense  of  the  "profane"  (Shab.  118b;  Shul- 
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ZEMIROT— Melodies  at  Grace 

GRACE  AFTER  MEALS 


Ph.  i  is vi  ;  1,  When  Zi  -  on's   bond  -  age 
4.  Tarn  now  oar   bond  -  age. 


God  back  was 
Lord,  and  re 
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that  do  dream, 
the  south  plain. 


2.  Then,  flll'd  with  laugh  -  ter,  our  tongue  ex  •  alt  -  ed, 
5.  They  that    in    need -time     in      team    are     bow  -  ing, 


And  onr  eye»  with  glad  smiles  did  gleam:  Then  did  they  de  •  clare  a-mnngthe 
Joy       in     reap  -  ing  -  time  yet  may  gain.    6.  When  he      go  -  eth   forth,  the 
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na  -  tions:  "Great  things  hath  the  Lord  for  these  men  wrought!"  Great  things  hath  the 
weep- eth,     In       his    bands    a     store  of    pre-«ioua  seed;       When   he      com  -  eth 
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Lord  wrought  for  His  peo  -  pie,  Joy  to  faith  -fnl  ones  by  them  ia  wrought, 
back,    be   shall  be     sing  -  ing.      Good  -  ly   sheaves  be  bear -ing    for     bis  meed. 

B  Moderate. 
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C  M<xi*rato. 
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SABBATH  REST 

*  JUM4^—  * — fr— 


 J- 
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1.  Thia  day     U   to    oar    raoe       Of     all     seasona  the    belt,      Be  -  plete  with  ev  -  'ry 

2.  The  live*  torn  with  dia  -  tress,      With  aweet  aol  -  aoe  it     heala,     With  fresh  apir- it  doth 

3.  Thia  day,  more  than  all    else,       Did  God    ho  -  ly   de  -  clare,     When  He  whose  love  it 


"i 


The   day     that  brings  us  rest; 
The   so nl    that  an  -  gniah  feels; 
Com  -  plet«d  His  work  so  fair. 


0      come,  most  wel-come  gnest,       Re  • 
A  -  way    aor  -  row   it     steals  From 
The  hearts  fall   of    de  -  spair  In 


m 


fresh  eaohwea-ry 
hearts  sad  -  ly  op 
its      qai  -  et  are 


A  light 
A  light 
A  Ught 


and  a 
and  a 


joy  to  us  is  Sab-bath  rest, 
joy  to     as        is  Sub-bath  rest, 

joy         to     us       is  Sab-bath  rest. 


AIRS  OF  THE  HASIDIM 


Ai!  di  -  di  -  dy    did-dy  did-dy  di! 
_|  J    ,  ,  :  h — I 


Ai!     did-dy  did-dy    did-dy  did-dy  di! 


Ai!  di  -  di  -  dy  did-dy  did-dy  di! 
B  Antlantino. 


Ai!     did-dy  did-dy    did-dy  did-dy  di! 


r 


i  1 — 


Ai. 


ai! 


ai.    ai.    ai,    ai.  ai! 


ai,      ai,  ai! 

rit    -    -  v 


ai.    ai,    ai,    ai,  ai! 


Ai,  ai, 


ai! 


ai,    ai,    ai,    ai,  ai! 


ai,  ai. 


ai! 


ai,    ai,    ai,  ai! 


1 


P  Andante. 


Kl  ESHMERAH  SHABBAT 

mf 


dole*. 


.If    the  Sab  -  bath  I     shall  keep.  God  will  then. .   my       guardian  be:  An    e  -  ter  -  nal 
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fee.     So       let       me   speak   of      God'*  great  Law 


ban  'Aruk,  Orab  l.layyim,  298.  1).  and  thai  the  de- 
parting Cjuccn  Sahlmth  might  be  escorted  on  her 
way  with  protracted  song  (romp.  Zoliar,  p.  208a). 
These  collections  of  hymns  arc  still  published  in 
such  old  fashioned  prayer-books  as  the  one  contain 
ing  the  "  Derek  ha-I.Iayyim  "  of  Jacob  ben  Jacob 
Moses  ok  Lissa.  The  authors  are  among  the  latest 
of  the  payretunim.  and  the  only  early  medieval 
hymn  in  the  collections  is  the  "Baruk  Adonai  Yom 
Yom"  of  .Himeox  h,  Isaac  n.  Ancs. 

Even  later  in  origin  than  the  hymns  are  the  melo- 
dies.  Indeed,  the  on  11  nary  head  of  a  household 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  do  more  than  repeat 
in  the  domestic  circle  the  folk-songs  which  he 
heard  in  the  workaday  world  outside.  With  the 
growing  elaboration  of  the  Muriel  chant  of  the  l,iaz 
zan,  it  woidd  hcdithYult  for  thechildreu  at  the  table 
even  to  approximate  the  intricate  ornamental  vocali- 
zation heard  In  the  synagogue:  nor 
Melodies,  would  they  be  able  to  analyze  the  in- 
U>  nations  and  detect  the  basis  00  which 
they  were  constructed.  Jewish  characteristics  are 
manifested  chictly  in  occasional  phrases  of  synagogal 
character  in  which  the  traditional  melody  diverges 
from  its  folk-song  model  (conip.  En  Kei-oiikni'). 
It  was  the  introduction  of  these  occasional  Hebraic 
phrases  into  the  popular  melodies  of  Gentile  neigh 
bors  which  Chopin  deplored  when  he  wrote  (F. 
Niecks.  "Chopin,"  i.  1*3):  "Poor  Polish  airs!  you 
do  not  in  the  least  suspect  how  you  will  be  inter- 
larded with  Majufes"  (the  J uda-o- Polish  pronuncia- 
tion of  "Man  Yaflt."  the  opening  words  of  a  hymn 
by  Mnrdecsi  ben  Isaac  for  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath, 
one  of  the  most  popular  zemirot).  The  most 
wide-spread  melodies  for  the  zemirot  are  those  short 
phrases  introduced  into  the  chanting  of  the  grace 
after  meals  when  three  or  more  adult  males  are  pres- 
ent (comp.  'Ali  Het).  They  are  South-German  in 
origin,  and  recall  many  of  the  snatches  of  tune  built 
into  the  fabric  of  the  Passover  home-service.  Even 


where  other  zemirot  are  not  sung,  the  psalm  pre- 
ceding the  grace  is  at  least  chanted.  One  of  the 
best-known  melodies  for  it  is  here  transcribed.  Its 
instrumental  model  may  perhaps  be  identified  in  a 
violin  composition  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

When  the  whole  collection  of  zemirot  is  used, 
they  are  not  chanted  to  definite  melodies,  but  are 
read  in  a  sort  of  cantillation  (comp.  Oren),  and 
where  a  selection  is  made,  the  most  frequent  air  is  a 
German  melody  employed  cither  with  the  "Yom 
Zch  le-Yisrael  "  of  Isaac  Li  bia  or  with  the  anony- 
mous "?ur  mi-Shello  Akalnu." 

A  favorite  melody,  often  used  with  "Mali  Yaflt." 
may  be  added  as  an  example  of  the  Sabbath-melody 
popular  among  the  Hasidim  of  southern  Poland 
and  Galici.t.  Together  with  the  melody  which  fol- 
lows it,  it  was  first  transcribed  by  Lewandowskt 
(comp.  his  "Hebraische  Melodien."  op.  82,  Berlin, 
1868)  as  typical  of  its  class. 

The  Hasidim  affect  the  chanting  both  of  zemirot 
and  of  "songs  without  words,"  or  melodies  set  to 
meaningless  sounds;  nor  are  these  cantillations 
restricted  to  the  Kuhlwith  table,  since  they  aim  at 
expressing  the  joy  of  the  spirit  upon  all  occasions. 
Two  such  airs,  one  from  Russia  and  the  other  from 
Jerusalem,  are  here  tmnscrilied.  Their  recent  Sla- 
vonic origin  is  obvious 

The  Scphardic  tunes  for  the  zemirot  are  sung  in 
a  more  tiorid  fashion  than  is  usual  among  German 
or  even  Polish  Jews.  They  include  many  tender 
airs,  of  which  that  for  "  Ki  Kshmerah  Shabbat  "  (a 
poem  often  incorrectly  attributed  to  Abraham  IBN 
Ezka)  may  be  instanced. 

Sephardic  tradition  is  particularly  rich  in  melodies 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  Sabbath.  One  has  already 
been  given  elsewhere  (see  Ha-Mabi»ii.>.  and  another, 
the  air  to  Bemoza'f.  MENt'ijAit,  also  is  well  worth 
presentation. 

Some  of  the  original  melodies  for  the  zemirot  may 
well  have  been  composed  or  adapted  by  the  authors 
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of  t  lit-  TCTMt,  especially  in  the  case  of  Israel  ben 
Muses  N  A.)  a  ha,  whom  Delitzsch  .  .ills  the  founder 
of  tln<  Jerusalem  rite,  and  who  wrote  no  less 
than  650  hymns  after  selecting  from  the  folk- 
songs of  the  Levant  the  melodies  for  his  verses.  In 
his  compilations,  first  published  at  Safed  in  1587. 
the  zemirot  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Perso- Arabic  modes  in  which  fall  the  melodies  to 
which  they  wen-  set.  while  the  original  Arabic. 
Turkish.  Greek,  Rumanian.  Spanish,  and  Italian 
titles  are  prefixed  to  his  Hebrew  verses.  His  hymns 
"  Yah  KiblKin  Olam  "  and  *  Yiggalch  Kcliod  Malku- 
tcka"  art;  frequently  chained  as  zemirot,  especially 
among  the  Hasidim,  but  are  set  to  melodies  of  much 
later  date.  Indeed,  for  the  reasons  stated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  there  are  few  zemirot  which 
retain  the  same  melody  for  more  than  two  genera- 
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ZEND-AVESTA.    Set;  Avksta. 

ZENOBIA  SEPTIMIA:  Empress  or  Palmyra, 
regent  (from  26?  to  273)  for  her  minor  son  Yollaha- 
thus,  who  had  been  appointed  imperator  by  the 
emperor  Aurelian.  Zenobia  appears  to  have  lieen 
friendly  to  the  Jews ;  and  according  to  some  accounts, 
Wbteh,  boWCTer,  lack  authentication,  she  was  herself 
of  Jewish  descent.  That  she  came  into  close  rela- 
tions with  the  Jews  is  shown  by  Yer.  Ta'an.  viii.  46b 
(see  also  Palmyra).  Within  a  brief  space  of  time 
she  so  extended  her  dominion  over  the  whole  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  that  Aurelian  feared  lest  she  should 
renounce  her  allegiance  to  Koine,  and  he  accordingly 
made  war  on  her  in  272,  conquered  her,  and  led  her 
and  her  son  in  golden  chains  in  triumph  through 
Rome,  although  he  treated  her  with  leniency  and 
gave  her  a  villa  on  the  Tiber. 

Bibliography  :  iirtlx.  OVwh.il  wl.,  Iv.  27A-37<i;  Hamburger. 
H.  It.  T.  I.,  ».v.  Thnilmm  . 

s.  s.  o. 

ZEPHANIAH  :  ( >ne  of  the  twelve  Minor  Proph- 
ets who  describes  himself  as  "the  son  of  Cushi.  the 
son  of  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Amariah,  the  son  of 
Ilezekiah,  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  the  son  of  Anion, 
King  of  Judah  "  (Zeph.  i.  1).  He  seems,  therefore, 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Ilezekiah,  King  of 
Judah,  since  otherwise  only  the  name  of  his  father 
would  have  been  given  (comp.  Isa.  i.  t;  Ezek.  i.  3; 
Joel  i.  1).  If  he  was  of  royal  descent,  he  probably 
lived  in  Jerusalem;  and  evidence  of  this  Is  seen  in 
his  prophecies,  where  he  describes  various  parts  of 
the  city.  According  to  the  first  verse  of  the  book 
which  bears  his  name,  he  nourished  during  the  reign 
of  Josiah,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  utterances  the  ma- 
jority of  modern  scholars  date  hisnctivity  prior  to 
the  reforms  so  rigorously  inaugurated  and  promul- 
gated after  621,  the  pictures  of  corruption  and 
the  approaching  foe  being  most  appropriately  re- 
ferred to  the  situation  in  Judah  during  the  early 
years  of  Josiah  and  the  Scythian  invasion. 

The  contents  of  the  book  of  this  prophet  fall  into 
two  parts:  i.  1-iii.  N.  the  coming  judgment  on  the 
world,  including  Israel  and  the  nations;  and  Hi.  !*- 
20,  a  promise  of  universal  salvation.  Zcphuniah's 


special  denunciations  are  directed  against  false  wor- 
ship and  irreligion.  The  calamity  will  find  every  one, 
even  in  the  hiding-places  of  Jerusalem;  Philistia. 
Moab,  Amnion,  Cush,  and  Assyria  shall  be  over- 
whelmed by  punishment  and  disaster;  Jerusalem  in 
particular,  being  rebellious,  c  orrupt,  and  disobedient 
to  the  word  of  Yiiwii,  shall  fall  under  the  divine 
wrath.  Yet,  on  the  other  baud,  God's  promise  is 
made  known  to  the  nations,  that  He  will  so  purify 
them  that  they  may  call  on  Him,  and  all  shall  bring 
Him  offerings.  After  the  storm  of  judgment  Israel 
shall  lie  humble,  and  shall  trust  in  Yiiwn  alone. 
New  social  conditions  shall  arise,  and  justice  and 
righteousness  shall  prevail,  so  that  the  redeemed 
shall  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

Zephaniah  is  a  forceful  book.  Its  language  is 
vigorous  and  picturesque,  and  betrays  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Earlier  Prophets.  The  Ideas  most  em- 
phasized are  the  providential  control  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  necessity  of  purity  and  justice  as 
opposed  to  the  prevalent  corruption  and  injustice  of 
the  day,  and  the  refining  value  of  judgment  and 
suffering. 

BiBLinoRAPHT :  Davtdaon.  A'nAum,  Hahakkuk.  and  Zepha- 
niah. in  Thr  i'amhrUlae  Jtihle  for  .s>/i<*Wa,  18B6;  Newark, 
hie  Kleinen  I'rtinhetrn.Jn  Handkommentar  turn  Altrit 
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ZEPHANIAH  BEN  MOBDECAI  TROKI : 

Karaite  scholar  and  author;  flourished  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  brother  of  Jo- 
seph b.  Mordecni  Troki.  He  was  the  author  of 
"Klddush  ha  Hodcsh  we  Sod  ha-'Ibbur."  a  work  on 
the  calendar,  and  of  rcsponsa  on  the  laws  govern- 
ing StiKitiTAU.  Both  works  are  mentioned  by  8im- 
hah  Luzkl  in  ids  "Orah  Zaddikim." 

Bun  hh.iuphv  ;  Fflrst,  nroch.de*  KarilerthumM.Hi.  30;  Mem. 
BfM.  Jud.  Ill,  44S;  OoiUober,  Bikkitet  IcToUdM  ha- Kara- 
'im.  p.  3B. 

j.  M.  Sr.i.. 


ISAAC  HA-LEVI  GE- 
BONDI  (known  as  ZeBaH  ami  BeZBI) :  Tal- 
mudic  author  and  liturgical  poet  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury; disciple  of  Moses  ben  Joseph  of  Narbonne. 
Azulal  and  many  others,  influenced  by  the  statement 
of  Zacuto  ("Sefer  ha- Yu  basin."  ed.  Filopowski.  p. 
218)  that  Zerahiah  completed  in  1150  his  "Sefer  ha- 
Ma'or,"  which  he  is  known  to  have  begun  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  give  1 131  as  the  year  of  his  birth.  This 
date  can  scarcely  be  correct,  however,  since  the 
uSefer  ha-Ma'or"  mentions  the  commentaries  of  Ja- 
cob Tarn  and  Samuel  ben  MeTr.  which  could  not  have 
Ih-cii  known  so  early  in  Provence.  It  is  equally  im- 
probable that  he  died  in  1186,  as  is  asserted  by  Judah 
ibn  Yeiga  ("Shebet  Yehudah,pcd.  Hanover,  p.  112). 
Zerahiah  belonged  to  a  prominent  Spanish  family 
called  Yizhari  of  Gerona,  but  early  in  life  he  left 
his  native  place,  where  he  seems  to  have  had  many 
enemies,  and  settled  at  Lunel.  There  he  appears  to 
have  devoted  himself  to  teaching,  his  pupils  inclu- 
ding Samuel  ibn  Tibbon,  son  of  Judah  ibn  Tib- 
bon,  who,  in  his  ethical  will,  freely  recognized  Zera- 
hiah as  a  greater  scholar  than  himself.  Zerahiah  was 
not  only  a  thorough  Talmudist  of  great  erudition, 
with  an  analytic  and  synthetic  mind,  but  he  was 
also  deeply  versed  in  Arabic  literature,  in  philoso- 
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ZEHAHIAH  HA  YE WANI  (RaZaH)  :  By- 
zantine ethical  writer  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth, 
century.  Of  his  life  no  details  arc  known,  except 
that  he  wait  the  author  of  an  ethical  work  entitled 
"Sefer  ha-Yashar,"  which  was  confused  with  Jacob 
Tarn's  halukic  work  of  the  same  namo  and  errone- 
ously attributed  to  the  renowned  tosaflst.  This 
error  was  delected  by  Metiahctnof  Lonzano,  who,  in 
his  poem  "  Derek  Haryim  "  ("  Shetc  Yadot,"  p.  122), 
expressly  states  that  the  ethical  work  in  question 
belonged  to  Zerahiah.  I.ou/ano  did  not  succeed, 
however,  in  correctly  establishing  the  ideutity  of  its 
author,  for  a  second  error  immediately  arose.  Since 
Zerahiah  ha-Yewani  had  the  WDM  Initials  as  Zera- 
hiah ha- Levi  Gerondi.  the  author  of  the  well-known 
"Sefer  ha-Ma'or."  the  "Sefer  ha-Yashar  "  was  attrib- 
uted by  some  bibliographers  to  the  latter. 

The  "Sefer  ha-Yashar  "  is  divided  into  eighteen 
short  chapters,  and  treats  of  the  ethical  principles 
which  underlie  the  relation  of  man  to  God.  It  is 
an  imitation  of  Babya  s  -  Qobot  ha-Lcbabot . "  which 
Zerahiah  acknowledges  In  his  preface  that  he  had 
studied,  although  he  found  it  too  long  and  too  pro- 
found for  the  average  reader.  The  indebtedness  of 
the  "Sefer  ha-Yashar"  to  the  "  Hobot  ha-Lebabot" 
is  especially  evident  in  the  first  chapter,  entitled 
"SodBeri'at  '01am. "  which  is  simply  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  chapters  called  "Sha'ar  ha-Yihud  "  and 
"  Shaar  ha-Bebinah  "  in  Babya's  work.  The  "  Sefer 
ha-Yashar"  was  first  published  at  Constantinople  in 
1526,  and  since  then  has  passed  through  twenty-four 
editions. 

Bibi.ioorapiiv  :  De  Rojri.  DUinnarin,*.*.  Tarn.  Jacob  \  Nuh- 
man  Krtxbmal.  In  Krrtm  firmed,  Iv.  smt:  raniu.lv.  In  Jiwfs 
Anntlttii.  I.  155;  StvlDarbnelder,  Cat.  Iiixil.  coin.  3586-3588. 
J.  L  Bit 

ZERA'IM  ("Seeds").:  The  first  order  of  the 
Mislinah.  containing  eleven  treatises:  Berakot, 
Pe'ah.  Denial.  Kilayim,  Sbebiit,  Tcrumot.  Ma'ase 
rot,  Ma'aser  Sheni.  Hallah,  Orlah.  and  Bikkurim. 
With  the  exception  of  the  first,  all  these  treatises,  as 
is  implied  by  the  name  of  the  order,  deal  with  the 
laws  governing  agriculture  and  farm  products. 

E.  c.  J.  Z.  L. 

ZERED,  BROOK  or  VALLEY  OF  :  One  of 
the  stations  of  t he  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  indl- 


pby,  and  in  astronomy,  and  was.  above  all,  a  gifted 
poet,  combining  elegance  of  style  with  elevation  of 
sentiment. 

Zerahiah 's  chief  work  was  the  "Sefer  ha-Ma'or." 
which  he  began  at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  completed 
late  in  life.  It  contains  a  critique  of  Alfasi  as  well 
as  additions  to  his  Halakot.  and  is  di 
The  "Sefer  vldcd  into  two  purts.  the  first,  entitled 
ha-Ma'or."  "  Ha-Ma'or  ha  lyatan."  comprising  the 
Seller  Mo'ed  and  the  treatises  Berakot 
and  Hullin.  and  the  second,  called  "Ha-Ma'or  ha- 
Gadol."  embracing  the Bedarim  Nasbim and  Nezikin. 
In  this  work  the  author  displays  great  erudition  and 
a  fine  critical  sense  which  recognizes  no  other  au- 
thority than  logical  reasoning.  His  independence 
displeased  the  conservatives,  however,  ami  refuta- 
tion* of  his  criticisms  were  written  by  Nabmauidcs 
under  the  title  "  Milbamnt  Adonai,"  and  by  Abra 
ham  hen  David  of  PosquitTes(KABaD),  whoalluded 
in  his  liarsh  fashion  to  Zerahiah  as  an  immature 
youth  who  had  had  the  audacity  to  criticize  his 
master,  and  even  accused  him  of  having  appropriated 
some  of  his  (KABaD's)  own  interpretations  without 
mentioning  the  author.  A  justification  of  Zerahiah 's 
critique  was  written  by  Ezra  Malki  under  the  title 
"Shemen  la-Ma'or,"  and  since  1552  the  "Sefer  ha- 
Ma'or"  hasalwaysbeen  printed  together  with  Alfasi. 

As  a  sequel  to  his  "Sefer  ha-Ma'or"  Zerahiah 
composed  the  "Sefer  ha-Zaba,"  in  which  he  ex- 
pounded the  methodology  of  the  Talmud,  and  at  the 
same  time  endeavored  to  show  that  Alfasi  had  not 
observed  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Talmud  for 
halakic  interpretation.  This  work,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, was  criticized  by  Nahmanides. 
Other  w  ho  J  usti  fled  A I  fasi.  Both  the  "  Sefer 
Works.  ha-Zaba"  and  the  criticism  of  Nab 
manides  were  inserted  in  the  "Sefer 
Tetnim  De  im  "  (§£998,  226,  Venice.  1622),  and  were 
also  published  separately  at  Shklov  in  1808.  Zera- 
hiah was  likewise  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Hilkol  Shebilah  u-Bcdikah,"  mentioned  in  the 
"Sefer  ha-Ma'or  "  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  on 
the  treatise  Hullin  ;  "  Hassagot  'al  Ba'aleha  Nefesh," 
a  critique  of  HABaD's  treatise  on  the  laws  relating 
to  women,  published  in  part  with  the  "  Ba'alc  ha-Nc- 
fesh"  (Venice,  1741;  Berlin.  1762);  -  Dibre  Ribot." 
a  controversy  with  llABaD  on  civil  Jurisprudence, 
mentioned  in  the  "Sefer  ha-Ma'or"  on  Haha  Mezi'a 
and  cited  in  part  by  Bezaleel  Ashkenaziin  his  **  Shif- 
tah  Mekubbezet "  on  Balm  Mezi'a.  p.  98a :  "  Sela'  ha 
Mabaloknt."  mentioned  in  the  "Sefer  ha-Ma'or"  at 
the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of  Shebu'ot;  "Pitbe 
Niddah,"  quoted  by  the  author's  grandson  in  his 
"Bedek  ha-Baylt"  (vii.  8);  a  dissertation  on  the 
Mishnah  Kinnim.  published  at  Constantinople  in 
1796;  and  responsa,  mentioned  in  the  "Sefer  ha- 
Ma'or"  at  the  end  of  the  second  chapter  of  Gi((ln 
and  quoted  in  the  "  Sefer  ha-Tcnimot  "  (xlv.  1).  Ze- 
rahiah was  the  author  of  numerous  liturgical  poems, 
eighteen  of  which  are  found  in  the  Scphardic.  Mahzor. 

BlSLlocRArilY :  Zunat,  7..  li.  p.  4T«:  Ulrm.  In  Ally.  Ztit.  tit* 
Jud.  III.  879 :  Sarha.  /WluiiW  f '««•*■>.  p.  257 ;  flukm.  |0  OH- 
rut.  hit.  Ix.  7*1;  LamMiulb.  'A  mnnulr  hn-'AhmUth.  p.  (SI: 
Itrlfmann.  7Wf<M  H.  ?sr\i1)m)i  hn-lstri,  Pnuruc.  1*53:  C'ar- 
nwily.  Im  Frnnrr  hrarlitr.ft.  W7  :  su*lnwhm»lil<*r.  Cat.  tt>*ll. 
rola.  2tNS»  -£m ;  Kucnn.  Krnttrt  VUrni  l.  p.  ITU;  (irvnw,  (SalUn 
Ji«ti(r«i.pp.ar«.ac!:  Mlcbael,  Or  ho-A/ai/i/im,  p.  N7,  No.  838. 
j.  I.  Bit. 


cated  as  the  end  of  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  wan- 
dering (Num.  xxi.  12:  Deut.  ii.  13-14).  The  Tar- 
gum  of  pseudo-Jonathan  renders  the  name  by 
"valley  where  willows  grow,"  and  thus  apparently 
etymologizes  it  by  the  Talmudic  ttrmt.  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  Septuagint  reading  Zo/wr.  The 
location  of  Zered  is  given  as  east  of  the  Jordan  on 
the  liorder  bet  ween  Moaband  Edom  before  one  cross- 
es the  Hivcr  Anion.  Most  modern  scholars,  inclu- 
ding Dillmunn.  identify  it  with  the  Wadi  Karak,  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine  running  northwest  to  the 
Dead  Sea. 

J.  M.  Ski.. 

ZERFFI,  GUSTAV  (real  name.  Hirach) : 
Hungarian  journalist  and  revolutionist;  born  in 
Hungary  about  1820.  He  was  the  author  of 
"Wiener  Lichtbilder  und  Sehattenspiele."  with 
twelve  caricatures  (Vienna,  18-181.  and  as  editor  of 
"  Der  Ungar"  in  184.S,  he  liecamc  conspicuous  by  his 
attacks  upon  the  Germans  ami  the  imperial  family. 
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With  Csematoni,  Stancsils.  Zanetti.  Stcinitz,  and 
others  he  set  the  tone  for  the  revolutionists,  anil  in 
1848  he  was  Schweichel's  captain  anil  adjutant  in 
the  honved  army.  On  the  failure  of  the  revolution 
he  fled  to  Belgrade  (1849).  where  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  French  consul.  In  18(50  he  translated 
Kossuth's  complete  works  into  German  f»r  the 
44  Europaischc  Bibliothek  der  Neuen  Belletristischcn 
Litteratur"  (ccexxii.,  cccxlvii.,  ccexlix.),  and  two 
years  later  he  visited  Paris,  going  in  1853  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  Iwcame  a  member  of  the  Royal  Med- 
ical College,  and  afterward  secretary  of  the  Ger- 
man National  Association.  He  resigned  this  post 
under  suspicion,  however,  although  he  was  still  iu 
Loudon  in  1*68. 

Bibliography  i  Wunrtmi  h.  It  ■  ,"  ..■  )■!, uu  h<  ,  Ltriknn,  Ux. 
Die  l*r«w.  No.  3M.  feutlleUra  (Vk.nnm  !«»)  ;  DU  U<it»el, 
Su.  IU  (Vienna.  July  3.  1-1/  . 

s.  N.  D. 

ZERIKA  :  Palestinian  amora  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  a  pupil  of  Eleazar.  whose  halakic  maxims  he 
transmitted  (Somali  4b;  Zeb.  93b:  Men.  7b,  8«b).  and 
of  Ammi  (see  Hul.  40a).  He  was  a  colleague  of 
Abba,  with  whom  he  decided  the  controversy  of 
Judah  I.  and  Nathan  on  the  problem  whether  the 
night  should  be  divided  into  three  or  four  watches 
(Yer.  Ber.  2d),  and  by  whom  he  was  informed  of  a 
correction  in  a  halakic  tradition  given  by  Ammi  (B. 
B.  130b).  He  was  also  acquainted  with  Ze'era  (Yer. 
Bcr-ah  00c),  and  especially  with  Jeremiah  (Men.  8Mb; 
Suk.  87b).  In  Babylonia  it  was  said  that  he  had 
called  Safra's  attention  to  the  difference  between  the 
modesty  of  "pious  Palestine"  ami  the  audacity  of 
"bold  Babylonia"  on  the  occasion  of  the  prayer  for 
rain  (Ta'an.  23b).  No  haggadic  maxims  of  Zerika's 
have  been  preserved,  the  only  saying  ascribed  to  him 
Ix-iug  one  belonging  really  to  Hidka.  whose  name 
was  incorrectly  transliterated  " Zerika "  (comp.  Hag. 
16a.  where  the  correct  name,  "  Hidka."  is  given). 
BlM.lomuPHY  :  Bacher.  Ag.  PtO.  Amor.  UL  7.W-755. 

p..  c.  J.  Z.  L. 

?EROR,  RAPHAEL  JEDIDIAH  SOLO- 
MON BEN  JESHTJA:  Algerian  rabbi;  born  at 
Algiers  Sept.  8,  10*1 ;  died  thero  Dec.  21.  1737.  He 
"was  a  descendant  of  a  family  of  distinguished  Tal- 
mudists.  and  his  grandfather,  Solomon  Zeror, 
was,  like  himself,  chief  rabbi  of  Algiers.  Together 
with  the  other  rabbis  of  his  city  he  signed  the  ban 
against  Nehemiah  IIavvin  (comp.  Nepi-Ghirondi. 
"Toledot  Gedole  Yisracl,"  p.  280).  Zeror  studied 
secular  sciences,  devoting  himself  especially  to 
logic,  physics,  and  geography,  and  he  likewise  oc- 
cupied himself  much  with  poetry  in  addition  to  ac- 
quiring  a  reputation  asaskilful  physician  and  carry- 
ing on  an  extensive  commerce  by  both  sea  and  land. 
Some  of  his  responsa  ami  novellie  were  collected  by 
his  pupil  Judah  '  Ayyashi,  and  were  published  under 
the  title  "  Peri  Zaddik  "  (Leghorn.  174.*).  the  edition 
being  preceded  by  a  preface  written  by  Zeror's  pupils 
and  contemporaries. 

Bini.ioniUPIIV :  Blrx-h.  Inn-ri pi Unit  TttmuUiirr*.  pp.  *5  rf 
jvr/..  Purls,  isss;  su-iiuH-hni-liler, fii/.  /!<««. col. 2I*J9. 

J.  M.  Ski,. 

ZERUBB A B E I . :  Son  of  Shealtiel  (Ezra  iii.  2, 
8;  Hag.  LI;"  Pedaiah  "  in  I  Chmn.  iii.  19  is  probably 
a  scribal  error)  and  grandson  of  Jeholachin.  The 
name  is  either  the  Hebrew  ^33  ynT  (  -  "  begotten  of 


[in]  Babylon"),  although  compounds  with  the  pas- 
sive participle,  frequent  in  Assyrian,  arc  rarely,  if 
ever,  found  in  Hebrew;  or,  more  prolmbly,  it  is 
the  Assyro-Babylonian  "Zeru-Babel"  (="seed  or 
offspring  of  Babylon").  It  is  a  moot  question 
whether  or  not  he  was  identical  with  Siikmiibazzab, 
"the  prince  of  Judah  "  ami  leader  of  the  first  great 
band  of  exiles  returning  to  Jerusalem  from  Baby- 
lon under  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.  8).  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
urged  that  he  is  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  commu- 
nity of  returned  exiles  (Ezra  iv.  2),  that  he  is  asso- 
ciated in  this  capacity  with  the  high  priest  Jeshua 
in  the  general  administration  (Ezra  iii.  2,  8;  iv.  3; 
v.  2;  Hag.  I.  1;  Zech.  iii.-iv.),  and  that  the  same 
title  of  governor  ("  pehah  ")  of  Judah  is  given  him 
by  the  prophet  Haggai  (i.  1;  ii.  2.  21)  as  is  attrib- 
uted to  Sheshbazzar  by  Ezra  (v.  14):  while  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he,  like  Daniel,  '        a  double  name,  the 

Hebrew  "Zcrubbabel  ■  and  the  Babylonian  "Shesh- 
bazzar. "  In  opposition  to  this  view  it  is  pointed  out 
that  "  Zcrubbabel "  is  in  all  probability  a  Babylonian 
name,  ami  that  no  hint  of  this  identity  is  given  in 
those  portions  of  Ezra  in  which  both  names  occur.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  "  Sheshbazzar  "  may  be  iden- 
tical with  "Shenazar"  (I  Chron.  iii.  18),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Jcboiachin  and  an  uncle  of  Zcrubbabel.  In 
that  case  it  might  tic  supposed  that  the  nephew  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  reorganization  of  the  com- 
munity and  shortly  afterward  succeeded  to  the  gov- 
ernorship. At  all  events,  Zerubbabel  was  governor 
of  Judah  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
(."■20  b.c.  ;  Hag.  i.  1,  14;  ii.  2).  According  to  the 
story  of  the  chronicler  in  Ezra  iii.-iv.  5,  Zcrublmhcl, 
together  with  the  high  priest  Jeshua  and  others, 
erected  an  altar  for  burnt  offerings  In  the  seventh 
month,  offered  morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  and 
kept  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In  the  second  month 
of  the  second  yearof  the  return  they  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Temple,  but  the  opposition  of  "  the  ad  ver- 
saries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin"  (either  descendants 
of  Jews  who  had  not  gone  into  exile  or  interlopers 
who  allowed  hostility  to  the  returning  exiles) caused 
a  delay  of  seventeen  years.  Boused  to  fresh  activity 
by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zcchariah,  work  was 
resumed  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  (JS20  B.C.), 
but  fresh  obstacles  were  encountered  in  the  suspi- 
cions of  Tatuai.  "governor  beyond  the  river"  (It. 
V.),  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Darius,  who  promul- 
gated a  decree  authorizing  the  completion  of  the 
work.  The  Temple  was  finished  and  dedicated  four 
years  later  (Ezra  v.-vl.).  Nothing  further  Is  cer- 
tainly known  of  Zerubbabel,  although  a  Jewish  tra- 
dition says  that  he  returned  to  Babylon  and  died 
then-.  His  sons  are  named  in  I  Chron.  iii.  19. 
and  in  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  xlix.  11  his  name  appears  in 
the  list  of  the  famous  men  of  Israel. 

In  I  Ksdras  iv.  13-fi3,  followed  by  Josephus 
("  Ant."  xi.  8.  ."(-9),  a  story,  which  appears  to  lack 
historicity,  is  told  to  the  effect  that  Zerubbabel  was 
a  soldier  in  the  body-guard  of  Darius  Hystaspis  ami 
commended  himself  to  the  king's  notice  by  his  ready 
wit,  receiving  as  his  reward  permission  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  rebuild  the  Temple.  In  recent  times 
interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  ingenious  hypothe- 
sis of  Sellin  ("Scrubltabch  ein  Beit  rag  zur  Oe- 
si  hichte  der  Messiatiischen  Erwartung,"  1898),  who 
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•endeavors  to  show  that  Zerublmbel  was  actually 
made  King  of  Judab.  but  was  overthrown  and  put 
to  death  by  the  Persians.  Thin  kingdom,  he  be- 
lieves, was  regarded  as  Messianic,  and  in  Isa.  liii.  he 
see*  an  allusion  to  Zerubbabcl's  martyrdom. 

HiRMiMiRAPHY  :  Ryle.  Ezramirt  Xrhrmiah.  In  TTu  Camlirirtyt 
Hil'lt  f»r  SrlimJ*.  (anibridfre.  :  Van  Hounac-ke,  7a<ti>>h\- 
1*1  rt  It  StkiiiI  Trmfir,  Part*.  \*St! ,  Saycc,  Hiqhrr  triti- 
ri»rN  (Old  the  IVnlirf  i><  thr  Mimume (ifm  pp.  •••••  rt  »r<j.. 


]>.ri<|.m.  1-iM;  WfllbttiiM-n 


Itoutrttr*  y.irriten  T< 


I.  J.  (i.  Htl  WJ.;  Schnuh-r.  Uir 
llMium.  In  Stuilirii  untl  Kritikrn. 


1SB7.  pp.  **»  lot  ;  Mater  s  Hit  lltntcl  tun  Imratl  in  hrt  ftr- 
ziM-hr  TVrfmfc,  im. 


J.  F.  McL. 
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ZEVAST.    See  Wil  l . 
ZHIDOVSTVUTUSHCHAYA 

Jri>.\i7.iNo  Hkkksy. 

ZHITOMIR  ( JTTOMIH.) :  Russian  city ;  capital 
of  the  government  of  Vol  by  ma.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  European  Russia,  having  become 
part  of  Lithuania  in  1820  mid  being  one  of  it*  promi 
neut  towns  in  the  middle  of  the  tlfteentli  century. 
As  lute  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
however,  there  were  probably  no  Jews  there,  or  else 
their  number  was  very  small,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  city  during  the  uprising  under  Ciimiki.nkki  in 
1648  is  not  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  Vol- 
hynian  massacres  of  that  year.  When  Zhitomir 
becUM  part  of  Russia  In  1778,  H  had  a  large 
Jewish  community,  and  was  a  center  of  the  Hasidic 
movement  In  1801  it  had  13.299  Jews  in  a  total 
population  of  40.564,  and  owned  one  large  syna- 
gogue and  twenty-six  small  ones.  In  1891  tin-  Jews 
numbered  84,069 out  of  a  total  population  of  69,785, 
while  thenumberof  large  synagogues  had  increased 
to  three  ami  the  small  laitte  ha-midrashot  to  forty-six. 

The  Hussiun  government  regards  Zhitomir  as 
the  central  point  of  the  Jewish  population  of 
southwestern  Russia,  as  Wilna  is  considered  the 
Jewish  center  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  printing  of  Hebrew  books  was  permitted 
only  in  these  two  cities  during  the  monopoly  of 
Hebrew  printing  from  18V>  to  1862,  and  both  of 
them  were  also  chosen  as  the  seats  of  the  two  rab- 
binical schools  which  were  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  1848  in  pursuance  of  its  plans  to  force 
secular  education  on  the  Jews  of  Russia  in  accord- 
ance with  the  program  of  the  Teutom'zed  Russian 
Haskai.aii  movement.  The  rabbinical  school  of 
Zhitomir  was  considered  the  more  Jewish,  or 
rather  the  less  Russianized,  of  the  two  (see  "Hn- 
Meliz."  1868.  No.  40).  Its  first  head  master  was 
Jacob  ElCHKNBAi'M,  who  whs  succeeded  by  Hayyim 
Selig  Slonimski  in  1862.  The  latter  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  school  until  it  was  closed  (together 
with  the  one  at  Wilna)  in  1873  because  of  its  failure 
to  provide  rabbis  with  a  secular  education  who 
should  Ik*  acceptable  to  the  Jewish  communities, 
Suchastover.  (Jottlober.  toner,  and  Zweifel  were 
among  the  best-known  teachers  of  the  rabbinical 
school  at  Zhitomir,  while  Goldfaden,  Mandelkern. 
ami  Paperna  were  amoug  the  students  who  later  be- 
came famous  in  the  Jewish  world. 

The  teachers'  institutes  which  were  substituted 
for  the  rabbinical  schools  were  scarcely  more  satis- 
factory, and  the  one  In  Zhitomir,  which  was  prolia 
bly  the  worst- managed  Jewish  institution  in  Russia 
of  which  there  is  any  record  (see  Prclooker,  "  Un- 


der the  Czar  and  Queen  Victoria,"  pp.  8-21,  Lon- 
don, 1895),  and  of  which  Jonas  Gurland  was  in 
spector  from  1878  to  1880,  was  closed  in  1885.  The 
present  educational  institutions  of  tlie  Jewish  com- 
munity include  a  Talmud  Torah,  a  "government 
tcbool "  for  boys,  a  girls'  school,  and  several  ad 
mirable  private  sc  hools  for  both  sexes.  The  other 
Jewish  communal  institutions  of  Zhitomir  are  con- 
sidered to  rank  alsive  the  average  in  excellence. 

Wolf  (d.  1800),  author  of  the  "Or  ha-MeTr"  (Ko- 
relz,  1795),  a  pupil  of  Rilr  of  Meseritz  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  early  Hasidism.  and  Abraham  Bar 
Mavruch,  -  rosh  bet  din  "  oracling  rabbi  of  Zhitomir 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  author 
of  the  "  Hat  '  Ayin  "  (Zhitomir,  1850),  are  two  of  the 
few  noteworthy  rubbinical  authorities  of  Zhitomir; 
indeed,  the  town  has  never  been  a  center  of  rab- 
binical learning.  Its  best-known  "crown  rabbis" 
have  been  Lev  Bienstok.  Kulisher,  and  the  present 
(1905)  incumbent,  S.  Skomorovsky,  who  has  held 
this  position  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Hayyim  Nah- 
man  Binlik  (h.  in  Radi,  Volhyuia.  1873),  who  is  con- 
sidered the  ablest  of  the  younger  Neo-Hebrew  poets, 
was  educated  in  Zhitomir, 

About  twenty  Jews  were  killed  and  a  large  num- 
ber were  wounded  during  the  disturbances  which 
occurred  in  Zhitomir  on  May  7  and  8,  1905,  when 
the  section  of  the  city  known  as  "  Podol  "  was  dev- 
astated. Among  the  dead  was  Nicholas  Bliuov, 
a  Christian  student,  who  fell  while  defending  the 
Jews,  and  thus  acted  in  real  life  the  part  of  "  Boris  " 
in  Chirikevs  drama  "Vevrei."  which  he  had  often 
played  as  an  amateur  on  the  stage.  Ten  young 
Jews  who  started  from  a  neighlwiring  town  to  assist 
the  Jews  of  Zhitomir  were  killed  in  the  village  of 
Troyanov,  near  the  city.  After  the  massacre  of 
Zhitomir  a  committee  was  organized  to  collect 
money  for  the  families  of  those  who  had  been 
killed;  it  received  about  8:1.000  rubles  from  Rus- 
sia, 9.500  from  England.  1.500  from  Germany,  and 
6.000  from  the  United  Swtes. 

The  district  of  Zhitomir  outside  the  city  con- 
tains 22.686  Jews  in  a  total  population  of  281.878. 

 Typography:    The    earliest   Hebrew  book 

printed  in  Zhitomir  bears  the  date  of  1804.  After  the 
misfortune  which  befell  Moses  Sen  aim  no  at  Slavuta 
(romp.  HUM  Noah  Steinschneider,  "  Or  Wilna." 
pp.  21-27,  Wilna.  1900)  and  the  suppression,  by 
the  Russian  government,  of  all  Hebrew  printing- 
offices  in  Russia,  excepting  Wilna.  about  eight 
years  passed  before  the  brothers  Hanina  Lippa, 
Aryeh  Loch,  and  Joshua  Hescbel,  "grandchildren  of 
the  rabbi  of  Slavuta,"  were  permitted  to  establish  a 
Hebrew  printing-office  in  Zhitomir  which  was  a  re- 
vival of  the  Slavuta  office,  with  the  same  beautiful 
type  for  which  that  establishment  had  been  famous. 
In  the  sixties  the  Schapiros  published  at  Zhitomir 
the  finest  edition  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  which 
had  appeared  in  Russia  until  that  time.  Abraham 
Shalom  Shadow  and  Isaac  Moses  Bakst  also  con- 
ducted printing  establishments  in  Zhitomir  In  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Ribi.kmjrapht:  Fuenn.  Kmt<*t  YUnntX.  p.  B;  Ha-Shahar, 
vi.  ssft-rwa:  limevutU  lssu.  n«.  »;  Soir.iow.  Stfer'ha- 
Stiouah.  pp.  Ollrf  «</.:  Zweifel.  Shatom  •<iM"i*rad,  I.  W-73 
(<iuutathin»  from  the  Or  ha-Jtfrtr  of  Wotf  of  Zhitomir) . 


II.  R. 


P.  Wt. 
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ZIDON  (8IDON):  1.  Eldest  son  of  Canaan 
(Gcu.  x.  15,  I  Clirou.  i.  18). 

2.  According  to  Strabo  (xvi.  2).  the  oldest  city 
of  Canaun;  situated  twenty  miles  south  of  Beirut. 
Its  territory  extended  from  thcslopesof  the  Lebanon 
to  the  coast,  and  was  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Aaher  and  Zebulun  (Oen.  xlix.  18;  Josh.  xlx.  25). 
In  iu  flourishing  period  the  city  had  a  winter  and  a 
summer  harbor,  which  are  now  filled  with  sand. 
The  city  is  said  to  have  lieen  called  after  the  eldest 
son  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  19;  Josephus,  "Ant."  1.  10, 
$  2);  but  the  name  may  also  have  been  derived  from 
the  extensive  fisheries  (Tft)  in  which  the  inhabitants 
engaged.  It  was  ruled  by  independent  kings  (Jer. 
xxvii.  8).  and  had  its  own  cult  (Judges  x.  6:  II 
Kiugs  xxiii.  18).  It  had  this  advantage  over  Tyre, 
that  itentercd  into  relations  with  the  Israelites  when 
Ita  king.  Klhhaal,  married  his  daughter  Jezebel  to 
Ahab(I  Kings  xvi.  81). 

The  prophets  of  Israel  were  continually  referring 
to  the  great  importance  of  Zidon  as  a  commercial 
city  (Isa.  xxiii.  2,  4.  12;  Joel  iv.  [A.  V.  Hi.]  4-7). 
It  lost  this  position  when  Nebuchadnezzar  con- 
quered Palestine  and  part  of  Phenicia.  Ezckiel's 
prophecy  referring  to  it  (Ezek.  xxviii,  20-24)  dates 
from  a  later  time.  Isaiah  (xxiii.  1-14,  according  to 
Dtlfam;  xxiv.  10.  according  to  Cheyne)  refers  to  the 
destruction  of  the  city  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus  in  851 
n.c.  There  arc  also  various  references  in  the  Tal- 
mud to  the  city.  Zc'era  says  (Meg.  6a):  "The  tribe 
of  Zebulun.  which  borders  upon  Sidon,  complains  of 
its  mountainous  country,  with  its  superabundance 
of  streams  and  scar  oast,  and  is  answered  by  reference 
to  Dcut.  xxxiii.  19.  pointing  out  the  advantages  of 
this  region":  "sefune"  is  said  to  mean  the  murex 
from  which  the  purple  dye  pi^Pl  is  obtained;  " te- 
rn line  ■  is  said  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  abundance 
of  fish ;  ami  "  hoi  "  is  saiil  to  refer  to  the  Phenician 
glass  which  is  made  from  the  sands.  In  the  seventh 
century  Zidon  was  identified  with  Zeboud  in  Galilee 
or  with  Bagdal  or  Yo  (n  5nj3;  Gen.  R.  xcviii.  1(5). 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  population  did  not  exceed  8,000  inhabitants,  but 
this  number  has  increased  to  15.000  within  the  last 
fifty  years;  of  this  number  about  10.000  are  Mo- 
hammedans, and  S00  Jews.  The  latter  are  very 
poor,  and  are  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the 
II  amkkaii.  Zidon  is  still  considered  to  lie  outside 
the  Pale  of  Palestine:  and  pious  Jews  direct  their 
bodies  to  be  taken  after  death  to  a  more  southerly 
city. 

Hi  mi  H  ten  v    S4-PP.  Jtrumlem  loirf  <ta*  lUiilar  LnmUW- 

latMSt,  ftatlKbon.  I*7H :  Ntnihan.-r.  (I.  T.  pp.»H  a« ;  Schwarz. 
The  />iinf.  p.  174.   For  .tnta.m  the  (lulukkah  w  Die 

JU.titchf.  /'r,w  iftsyem*).  lswr,  ,m**im. 
J.  8.  O. 

ZIEGLER,  IOXAZ  :  Austrian  rabbi;  born  at 
Also-Kuhin,  Hungary,  Sept.  29,  1861;  educated  at 
the  Kabbiuical  Seminary  and  at  the  University  of 
Budapest  (Ph.D.  1888).  Immediately  after  his 
graduation  he  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Carls- 
bad, a  position  which  he  still  (1905)  holds.  Through 
his  efforts  the  Kaiser  Franz  Josef  Regienings-Jubi- 
lilum  Hospiz  was  erected  at  Carlsbad,  at  a  cost  of 
500.000  Austrian  crowns,  to  provide  fond,  shelter, 
and  medical  treatment  for  Indiecnt  Jews  who  come 


to  that  city  in  large  numbers  in  search  of  healtb. 
This  Institution  was  opened  May  1.  1908.  Zicgler's 
works  are  as  follows:  a  Hungarian  dissertation  on 
the  prophet  Malachi  (Budapest,  1888):  "Religiose 
Disputatfonen  im  Mittelalter"  (Frankfort -on-the- 
Main,  1894);  "  Geschichtedes  Judentums"  (Prague, 
1900);  and  "Die  KOnigsgleicunissc  im  Midraacu" 
(Breslau,  1908). 
s.  H.  M. 

z ik lag  Slmeonitic  town  which,  after  the 
union  of  the  trilies  of  Simeon  and  Judah,  la-came 
Judean;  first  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  terri- 
tory and  borders  of  the  individual  tribes  (Josh.  xv. 
81,  xix.  5).  In  the  early  part  of  the  regal  period 
Ziklag  came  Into  the  possession  of  the  Philistines, 
who  retained  it  until  King  Achish  gave  it  to  his 
vassal  David  as  a  place  of  residence  (I  Sam.  xxvii. 
6;  II  Sam.  i.  1,  iv.  10;  I  Chron.  xii.  1,  20).  It  was 
invaded  and  burned  by  the  Amalekites  when  David 
joined  the  Philistine  king  in  war  (I  Sam.  xxx.  1-26), 
and  after  the  return  from  the  first  Exile  it  was  one 
of  the  towns  assigned  to  the  Judeaus  (Neh.  xl.  28). 
The  town  has  not  yet  been  identified,  although  Con- 
der  and  Kitchener  believe  that  its  ruins  are  repre- 
sented by  the  remains  called  Zuhailika.  discovered 
by  them  in  1877,  and  lying  on  three  low  hills  cast- 
southeast  of  Gaza  and  four  miles  north  of  Wadi 
alShari'ah. 

Birlioorapht  :  Itlehm.  JfandiWIrfi-Wnira,  &1  ed..  p.  lfWBb  ; 
Butil.  '  /-  ■  ■;:>  aphie  ile»  AUcn  I'uUMinn,  Berlin,  1SU6. 

J.  S.  o. 

ZJXZER.  AXTAL  (ANTON):  Hungarian 
painter;  mini  at  Budapest  iu  1861.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Rauscher,  Gregusz,  ami  Rzekely  at  the  national 
model  school  of  design,  and  later  studied  at  the 
Munich  Academy  under  Raupp,  Hack),  Seitz,  and 
Herterich,  completing  his  educat  ion  at  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  lAmdon.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  por- 
traits, and  received  the  Munich  gold  medal  in  1887. 
His  paintings  include:  "Alone  iu  the  Woods"; 
"  Ludwig  II.  on  His  Funeral  Bier  " ;  "  Forest  Idyls  " ; 
and  "Sunset  on  the  Lake  of  Constance." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  SlnjfW.  AUve meint*  KliiwtUr-IsCJicnn,  v.ac. 

s.  N.  D. 

ZIMMEfi,  NATHAN  LOB  DAVID:  Eng- 
lish pietist  and  scholar,  born  at  Forth,  Bavaria,  in 
March,  1831 ;  died  at  London  Jan.  10. 1895.  He  was 
noted  in  London  for  his  intense  piety,  which  he 
probably  inherited  from  his  father,  who  was  a  fer- 
vent zaddik.  Zimmer  went  to  Kngland  about  1850 
and  entered  business.  He  was  primarily  engrossed 
with  the  study  of  the  Law,  however,  and  especially 
with  the  more  occult  commentaries,  every  moment 
not  absolutely  needed  for  worldly  objects  being 
devoted  to  contemplation  and  to  study  of  the  higher 
life  as  revealed  in  the  Calwla.  His  knowledge  of 
the  Cabala,  and  especially  of  gematria.  was  pro- 
found, and  astronomical  calculations  also  had  a 
strong  attraction  for  him.  He  compiled  an  elabo- 
rate genealogical  table  of  the  chief  rabbis  of  Emi- 
land  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Jewish 
periodical  press  on  questions  of  astronomical  calcula- 
tion and  of  ritual.  He  was  one  of  the  original  found- 
ers of  the  Loudon  Federation  of  Synagogues,  and  is 
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supposed  to  be  the  original  of  Karlkammer  in  Zang- 

will's  "Children  of  the  Ghetto." 

Bibliography  :  Jew.  fhrvii.  Jma.  14, 1886;  Jew.  World,  Jan. 
14. 1885. 

j.  G.  L 

ZIMMERN,  HELEN" :  German  authoress;  born 
at  Hamburg  March  25,  1846.  She  went  to  England 
at  an  early  age,  and  resided  there  till  1887,  when  she 
removed  to  Florence.  She  has  written  lives  of  Scho- 
penhauer (1873),  Maria  Edgeworth  (1883).  ami  Sir 
Laurence  Alma  Tadctna  (1902),  and  ha*  also  trans- 
lated "Tales  from  the  Eddas"  (1882).  "The  Epic  of 
Kings"  (1882).  "Comedies  of  Goldoni  "  (1892),  and 
the  "  Pcntamcronc  "  (1893).  She  likewise  contributed 
a  volume  on  the  Hansa  towns  to  "The  Story  of  the 
Nations"  series  (1899). 

Bibliography:  Who'*  Who,  1WS;  Sew  InUrnatioiuil  F.h- 
eveU.pedUx,  B.r. 

s.  J. 
ZIMRAT  HA-AREZ.    Sec  PERIODICALS. 

ZIMRI :  1.  Son  of  Zcrah  and  grandson  of  Judah 
(I  Chron.  ii.  «),  identical  with  Zabdi  (Jos.  vii.  1). 

9.  Bon  of  Solu,  a  prince  of  the  Simeonites.  In 
the  wilderness  the  Israelites  were  smitten  at  Shittim 
for  worshiping  Baal-peor,  and  while  they  were 
weeping  before  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  Zimri 
took  a  Midianite  woman  named  Cozbi,  the  daugh 
ter  of  Zur,  in  the  presence  of  Moses  aud  all  the  peo- 
ple. Thereupon  Phlneha»,  the  grandson  of  Aaron, 
seized  a  Javelin,  went  into  Zimri  s  tent,  and  slew 
the  guilty  pair  (Num.  xxv.  6-14). 

3.  Son  of  Jehoadah  or  Jarah  (I  Chron.  viii.  86.  ix. 
42).    He  was  a  Benjamitcand  u descendant  of  Saul. 

4.  King  of  Israel  for  seven  days;  originally  the 
captain  of  half  the  chariots  of  King  Elah.  He 
gained  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  master  as  Elah 
was  reveling  in  the  house  of  Area,  his  steward,  at 
Tirzah.  In  the  midst  of  the  festivity  Zimri  killed 
the  king  and  all  the  house  of  Baasha.  the  predeces- 
sor of  Elah;  but  when  tbo  army,  then  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  the  Philistine  town  of  Gibbethon.  heard 
of  the  assassination,  it  immediately  proclaimed  its 
general  Omki  king.  He  marched  at  once  against 
Tirzah  and  took  the  city,  whereupon  Zimri  retreated 
to  the  royal  palace,  set  it  on  fire,  and  perished  in  the 
flames  (I*  Kings  xvi.  9-20). 

6.  In  Jer.  xxv.  25  "kings  of  Zimri"  are  men- 
tioned together  with  Elamltic  and  Median  sover- 
eigns. This  Zimri  may  be  identical  with  Zimran,  a 
son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2). 

E.  o.  n.  B.  P. 

ZIN  (f¥) :  Frontier  post  of  Judah  on  the  south, 
mentioned  in  the  description  (Num.  xxxlv.  4;  Josh, 
xv.  8)  of  the  frontier  between  the  "ascent  of 
Akhahbim  "  and  Kadesh-barnea.  The  desert  of  Zin 
derived  its  name  from  this  place.  Kadesh-barnea 
was  situated  in  this  desert  (Num.  xiii.  2.  xxxiii. 
36;  Deut.  xxxii.  51:  Josh.  xv.  ],  3;  com  p.  Num. 
xx.  1,  xxvii.  14;  Deut.  xxxii.  51);  and  one  pas- 
sage (Num.  xxxiii.  86)  reads,  "the  wilderness  of 
Zin  which  is  Kadesh."  The  phrase  "  the  wilderness 
of  Kadesh,"  which  occurs  only  once  (Pa.  xxix.  8). 
refers  possibly  not  to  any  definite  geographical 
locality,  but  to  the  region  around  Kadesh.  The 
statement  found  in  Num.  xiii.  26,  that  Kadesh  is 
situated  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  is  due  to  the 


fact  that,  of  the  two  sources  combined  in  that  chap- 
ter, one  (P)  says  that  the  spies  started  from  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  and  the  other  (JE)  that  they 
set  out  from  Paran.  The  wilderness  of  Zin  ad- 
joined the  wilderness  of  Paran  on  the  north; 
hence  it  must  be  assigned  to  a  locality  immediately 
south  of  the  southern  part  of  Judah,  on  the  plateau 
or  on  the  mountain  region  (Josephus  mentions  the 
"mountains  of  Sin  ")  in  which  the  'Azazime  Bedou- 
ins now  pitch  their  tents. 
e.  o.  h.  I.  Be. 

ZINC.    See  Brass. 

ZION.    See  Jbki  sai.em. 

ZION.    See  PWODKMML 

ZI0NIDE8  or  BONGS  OF  ZION  (Hcbr.  Shiro 
Ziyyon) :  The songs  of  Zion.  i.e.,  the  lyrical  hymns 
which  express  the  longing  of  the  Jewish  nation  to 
sec  the  hill  of  Zion  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  shine 
again  in  all  their  former  glory,  date  back  to  the 
time  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  Since  that  period  the  poets  aud  singers  of 
Israel  have  devoted  their  best  talent  to  painting  in 
the  most  brilliant  colors  the  ancient  glories  of  Zion. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  songs  unite  in 
voicing  a  heartfelt  desire  to  see  the  nation,  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  Mount  Zion,  and  the  Temple  restored 
to  their  former  splendor.  The  oldest  song  of  Zion 
in  Jewish  literature  was  written  in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.,  and  is  a  lamentation  that  the  enemy  compels 
Israel  to  live  on  foreign  soil;  this  is  the  celebrated 
Ps.  exxxvii.  1-8.  A  similar  Zionide  of  the  same 
period  is  Ps  exxvi. ;  in  it  Lhe  poet,  full  of  hope, 
sings  of  the  day  when  the  Captivity  shall  be  over 
and  the  joyfully  returning  exiles  shall  sing  a  new 
song  of  Zion.  The  elegy  ending  with  a  desire  for 
deliverance,  which  is  found  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Lamentations,  dates  probably  from  the  first  pre- 
Christian  century. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  Zionides  from  the  pens 
of  the  greatest  poets  formed  the  chief  comfort  aud 
consolation  of  the  people.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Ibn  Gabirol  (11th  cent.)  songs  of  Zion 
Ibn        were  incorporated  in   the  liturgy, 

Gabirol.  partly  as  lamentations  for  the  Ninth  of 
Aband  partly  as  teflllot  and  piyyutim. 
Among  the  songs  of  lamentation  for  Zion  which  are 
sung  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab  the  following  may  be  spe- 
cially referred  to:  a  song  beginning  with  the  words 
*33  P'33'  fl?  W>3  and  giving  a  vivid  descrip- 

tion of  the  destruction  of  Zion ;  the  well  known  song 
which  begins  with  the  words  }nn  S>1p  friOC 

'Jip.  ami  in  which  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  try  to  ex- 
cel each  other  in  the  description  of  the  misfortune 
which  has  fallen  upon  them ;  and.  above  all,  the  song 
with  the  refrain : 

mv3  nr«  ios 
pc  mun  rrVmaai 
nmy:  ^3 

("Zion  and  her  cities  wail  like  a  woman  in  childbirth, 
and  like  a  virgin  clothed  in  sackcloth  for  the  man  of 
her  youthful  choice").  Of  other  teflllot  and  piyyu- 
tim may  be  mentioned  the  song  beginning: 
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nW*3  vom  nona  Sp 
ncmnin  D"j6  wmn  p« 

ami  several  strophe*  of  the  song  "  U  kah  Dodi," 
composed  by  Solomon  ha-Lc  vi  and  incorporated  in 
tin-  Sabbath  eve  service. 

The  most  importunt  of  Ibn  Gabirol's  Zion  ides  are 
the  poem  beginning  with  lite  words: 

nw  -it?* 

("  Send  a  prince  to  the  condemned  people  which  is 
scattered  hither  and  thither")  and  that  beginning: 

-iDio  nyr 

^33  T3 

vyr  Dii 

<"Turn  thy  face.  O  God,  to  the  conquered,  who  is 
delivered  up  into  the  hand  of  Babel  and  of  Seir"). 

Judali  ha  Levi  (1140)  was  the  author  of  the  Zion- 
ide  beginning: 

"  Zion.  wilt  thou  m>t  send  a irreetinir  to  tii.v  rapttvea, 
Who  irreet  thee  a*  the  remnant  of  thy  tloekVr 
From  Weal  to  East,  from  North  to  South,  a  irree  tin*. 
From  far  ami  new.  take  Uiou  on  all  aides. 
A  trnt'tlnjr  mwIi  the  enpUve  of  desire,  who  sheds  bis  tears 
Uke  dew  on  llermon  .  woulil  they  might  fall  on  thy  hills." 

Besides  this  song,  which  has  been  translated  into 
nearly  all  European  languages  in  prose  and  in  verse. 
Judali  wrote  several  shorter  songs,  chief  of  which 
are  3iyD  *f\02  '33K1  mt03  *3&  ("  My  heart  is  in  the 
East,  although  I  am  at  the  end  of  the  West  ")  and 
*3Dn  P'V  njrtsm  'PUttn  D'^srW  ("Sigh,  0  Jerusa- 
lem, and  shed  thy  tears,  O  Ziou  "). 

Among  other  medieval  writers  of  this  class  may 
be  mentioned  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  who  com  posed  the 
Zionidc  rr&n  H3V  331C"  njiyo  01?  t6k  ("O  G<«l. 
who  art  enthroned  in  the  East,  appease  the  mourn- 
ing dove"):  J  udah  al-llari/.i  (18th  rent.),  author  of 
the  song  chc  VJT?  U<bv  ("  Peace  he 

Various  to  the  cily  of  Salem  (Jerusalem]"!: 
Authors,  and  Israel  Najara  (10th  cent.),  who 
wrote  the  song  ye"  fY  "lOri3  mS' 
C*  May  the  flower  of  salvation  bloom  like  a  palm  "). 
In  more  modern  times  Samuel  David  Luzzatto  wrote: 

'3WD3  31 

'3vy  ran 
pnj  p" 

("My  heart,  my  heart  is  full  of  pain:  see.  my 
grief  is  an  ancient  one");  and  equally  well  known 
is  Joseph  Almanzis 

HJB  ^30 

nn  Ki3n 
tops  trips 

3)0  '3  bx  !>K 

("From  all  comers  comes  rejoicing  on  the  day  or 
celebration  to  God,  who  is  good  "). 

The  most  prominent  Hebrew  poets  have  written 
Zionidcs,  among  the  number  being  M.  S.  RaUener, 


Micali  Levisohn.  Judah  Loeb  Gordon.  S.  Mandel- 
kern.  M.  M.  Dolitzky.  and  N.  H.  Imber.  Countless 
songs  have  beau  produced  under  the  influence  of 
Zionism:  of  these  may  be  meutioned  the  song 
adopted  by  all  the  Zionists  of  the  world  as  their 
national  song,  and  l>egitining  with  the  words 
"There,  where  a  slender  cedar  kisses  the  clouds"; 
the  song  of  the  academic  society  Kadimah  in  Aus- 
tria, "Knowest  thou  whence  freedom  comes?":  the 
song  of  the  united  Zionists.  "Sluchajcie  hracia 
gueshi  tij";  and  "  Ha  Tik wall  "  (Hope),  •oruposed 
by  N.  H.  Imber.  which  has  the  refrain: 

irmpn  m3K  vb  my 
.urijn  mpn 
lrnox  pt6  3ic6 
run  in  ra  vy 

("Our  hope  has  not  yet  gone,  the  old  hope  to  return 
to  the  land  of  our  fathers,  to  the  city  where  David 
lived  "). 

BiHI.IoiiKAPKV  :  KiunorZiuu»n.  Warsaw.  lWOieollertlonof  all 
the  Zmntdea  from  the  oldest  times  to  the  present  day  lHebr.J  i; 
YwreMy if  AMiry.  Grodno,  IMlt.  Helnrlrh  Uiene.  l.trihr- 
hurl,  fUr  JthlUvhr  Vtrtiut.  (  ologne,  WW;  Jaeoha,  Jcwtxii 
Ideal*,  p.  131. 

.1.  S  0 

ZIONISM:  Movement  looking  toward  the  segre- 
gation of  the  Jewish  people  upon  a  national  basis 
and  in  a  particular  home  of  its  own  ;  specifically,  the 
modern  form  of  the  movement  that  seeks  for  the 
Jews  "a  publicly  and  legally  assured  home  in  Pal- 
estine," as  initiated  by  Theodor  Herzl  in  1886,  and 
since  then  dominating  Jewish  history.  It  seems 
that  the  designation,  to  distinguish  the  movement 
from  the  activity  of  the  Chovevel  Zion,  was  first  used 
by  Matthias  Acber  (Birnbatim)  in  his  paper  "Sclbst- 
emancipation."  18t««  (we  "Ost  und  West."  1888,  p. 
576.  Abad  ha  Am.  "  Al  Parashat  Derakim."  p.  DH. 
Berlin.  100:1). 

Tin:  idea  of  a  return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  has 
its  roots  in  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  doctrine  that  deals  with  the 
Messianic  time,  as  is  seen  in  the  con- 
Biblical  stantly  recurring  expression,  "shut* 
Basis.  shehut  "  or  "  heshih  shebut."  used  both 
of  Israel  and  of  Judah  (Jer.  xxx.  7,  1 ; 
Ezek.  xxxix.  2*»;  Lam.  ii.  14:  Hos.  vi.  11;  Joel 
iv.  1  ft  til. ).  The  Dispersion  was  deemed  merely 
temporal:  "The  days  come  .  .  ,  that  ...  I  will 
bring  again  the  captivity  of  my  people  of  Israel,  and 
they  shall  build  the  waste  cities  and  inhabit  them; 
and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  drink  the  wine 
thereof  .  .  .  and  I  will  plant  them  upon  their  land, 
ami  they  shall  no  more  be  pulled  up  out  of  their 
land  "(Auiosix.  14;  comp.  Zeph.  Hi. 20):  and  "1  will 
bring  them  again  also  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
gather  them  out  of  Assyria;  and  I  will  bring  them 
into  the  land  of  Gilead  and  Ix-banon  "  (Zech.  x.  10; 
COinp.  Isa.  xi.  11).  In  like  strain  the  Psalmist  sings, 
"  O  t  hat  the  sal  vat  ion  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  Zion ! 
When  the  Lord  bringeth  back  the  captivity  of  his 
people.  Jacob  shall  re  joice,  and  Israel  shall  lie  triad  " 
(Ps.  xiv.  7;  comp.  cvii.  2.  3i.  According  to  Isaiah 
(ii.  1-4)  ind  Micali  (iv.  1-4).  Jerusalem  was  to  be  a 
religious  writer  from  which  the  Law  and  the  won!  of 
the  Law  were  to  go  forth.  In  a  dogmatic  form  this 
doctrine  is  more  precisely  stated  In  Dent.  xxx.  1-5. 
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Zionides 


Tin*  belief  that  the  Messiah  will  collect  the  scattered 
hosts  i£>tnc  $>C*  VnvSil  >s  often  expressed  iu  Tal- 
mudic  and  midrashic  writings;  even  though  more 
uuiversalistic  tendencies  made  themsches  felt,  es|>e- 
daily  in  parts  of  the  Apocryphal  literature  (sec  Jkw. 
EKCTC.  viii,  507.  ».r.   Mkssiaiu.     Among  Jewish 

philosophers  the  theory  held  that  the 
Relation  to  Messinh  h.  Joseph  "will  gather  the 
Mes-       children  of  Israel  around  him.  march  to 
sianism.    Jerusalem,  and  there,  «fU;rovercomiug 

the  hostile  powers,  reestablish  the  Tem- 
ple-worship and  set  up  his  own  dominion"  (ft.  p. 
511b).  This  has  remained  the  doctrine  of  Orthodox 
Judaism ;  as  Friedliinder  expn-sses  it  in  his  "Jewish 
Heligion  "(p.  161):  "There  are  some  theologians  who 
assume  the  Messianic  period  to  be  the  most  perfect 
state  of  civilization,  but  do  not  believe  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  David,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple,  or  the  repossession  of  Palestine  by  the 
Jews.  They  altogether  reject  the  national  hope  of 
the  Jews.  These  theologian-  either  misinterpret  or 
wholly  ignore  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  the  di- 
vine promises  made  through  the  men  of  God." 

The  Heform  wing  of  the  Synagogue,  however,  re- 
jects this  doctrine;  ami  the  (  onfereuce  of  Rabbis  that 
sat  in  Frankfort-on  the  Main  July  15-28.  1845.  de- 
cided to  eliminate  from  the  ritual 14  the  prayers  for  the 
return  to  the  land  of  our  forefathers  and  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Jewish  state."  The  Philadelphia 
Conference,  Nov.  8-6.  1869,  adopted  as  the  first  sec- 
tion of  its  statement  of  principles  the  following: 
"  The  Messianic  aim  of  Israel  is  not  the  restoration 
<d  the  old  Jewish  state  under  a  descendant  of  David, 
involving  a  second  separation  from  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  but  the  union  of  all  the  children  of  God 
in  the  confession  of  the  unity  of  God,  so  as  to  real- 
ize the  unity  of  all  rational  creatures,  and  their  call 

to  moral  sanctification."    This  was  re 
Rejected    affirmed  at  the  Pittsburg  Conference, 
by  Reform  Nov.  16-18.  1H85.  iu  the  following 
Judaism,    words:    "We  consider  ourselves  no 

longer  a  nation,  but  a  religious  com- 
munity ;  and  we  therefore  expect  neither  a  return  to 
Palestine,  nor  a  sacrificial  worship  under  the  sous  of 
Aaron,  nor  the  restoration  of  any  of  the  laws  con- 
cerning a  Jewish  state." 

Historically,  the  hope  of  a  restoration,  of  a  renewed 
national  existence,  and  of  a  ret  urn  to  Palestine  has 
existed  among  the  Jewish  people  from  olden  times. 
After  the  first  Exile,  the  Jews  in  liahylonia  looked 
forward  continually  to  the  reestablishment  of  their 
ancient  kingdom.  However  much  the  Jews  spread 
from  land  to  land,  and  however  wide  the  dispersion 
and  consequent  Diaspora  became,  this  hope  con- 
tinued to  bum  brightly  :  and  from  time  to  time  at- 
tempts were  inside  to  realize  it.  The  destruction  of 
the  Temple  by  Titus  and  Vespasian  (70  ct.)  was  per- 
haps the  most  powerful  factor  in  driving  the  Jews 
east,  south,  and  west.  Nevertheless,  in  a  short  time 
the  hopeof  a  restoration  was  kindled  anew.  The  ri 
sings  under  Ak  ilia  and  liar  Koklia(llN>soon  followed; 
and  the  Jews  drenched  the  soil  of  Palestine  with  their 
blood  in  the  vain  attempt  to  regain  their  national 
freedom  against  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Roman 
power.  Despite  these  checks,  the  idea  of  t  he  restora- 
tion persisted  and  became  a  matter  of  dogmatic  be- 


lief; as  such  it  finds  expression  in  Jewish  literature, 
|  both  prose  and  poetic.    The  Talmudic  writings  as  a 
i  whole,  while  making  suitable  provision  for  the  ac- 
tual circumstances  under  w  hich  the  Jews  lived,  are 
lased  upon  the  idea  that  at  some  time  the  ancient 
order  of  things  will  be  reestablished,  and  the  old 
laws  and  customs  come  again  into  vogue.  These 
hopes  found  expression  in  numerous  prayers  which 
from  time  to  time  were  inserted  in 
In         the  ritual.    Various  calculations  were 
Talmudic   made  as  to  when  this  time  would  ar 
Times.      rive,  e.g..  in  the  eighth  century  ("  Rev- 
elations of  R.  Simeon  b.  Yohai  ")  ami 
in  the  eleventh  century  (Apoe.  Zerubbabel;  see 
Zunz,  "Erlosutigsjahrc,"  in  "G.  8."  iii.  224;  Poz- 
nanski  in  "Monatsschrift,"  1901).    The  idea  was 
•  given  a  philosophic  basis  by  those  who  treated  of 
Jewish  theology.    And  the  singers,  both  of  the  Syn- 
agogue ami  the  home,  were  fervid  in  their  lament 
for  the  glory  that  was  |iast  and  in  their  hopes  for 
the  dignity  that  was  to  come  (see  Zionides). 

Rut  the  OUtwsrd  condition  iu  which  the  Jews  lived 
so  many  centuries  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
think  of  realizing  iu  fact  that  which  (her  hoped 
and  prayed  for.  The  supernatural  accessories  with 
which  theology  had  clothed  the  idea  or  the  reslo 
ration  also  palsied  any  effort  that  might  have  been 
made.  The  Deity  was  supposed  to  lead  the  way ; 
and  the  hand  of  man  remained  inert.  From  time 
to  time,  it  is  true,  individual  Jews  or  bands  of  Jews 
journeyed  to  Palestine,  there  either  to  lay  their  bones 
in  sacred  soil  or  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah (see  Pii-ghimagk).  Only  fitfully  and  at  pe- 
riods far  distant  from  one  another  was  any  attempt 
made  to  anticipate  Providence  and  to  venture  such 
a  restoration  on  a  practical  basis.  And  even  in  such 
cases  it  was  not  always  Palestine  that  was  selected 
for  the  first  attempt,  because  of  the  practical  diffi- 
culties which  were  known  to  inhere  in 
Joseph  any  such  a  scheme.  An  attempt  of 
Nasi.  this  kind  w  as  that  of  Joseph  Nasi  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Itoth  in  his  endeavor  to  gain  from  the  Republic  of 
Venice  an  island  to  which  the  Portuguese  Jews 
might  emigrate  and  in  his  proclamation  to  the  Jews 
of  the  Roman  Campagna  asking  them  to  emigrate 
to  Palestine. 

By  the  side  of  such  projects  there  were  others  of 
a  more  fantastic  character.  In  1540  an  Augsburg 
Jew  attempted  to  form  a  Jewish  state  upon  a  Mes- 
sianic basis  (see  "  Anzeiger  des  Deutschen  Nat.  Mu- 
seums," 1H94.  p.  103).  Of  schemes  based  upon  Mes- 
sianic speculations  and  purely  religious  hopes,  the 
most  important  was  that  of  Siiahuktiiai  Zkhi 
(1626-76),  who,  personating  the  Messiah,  announced 
that  he  woidd  restore  Israel  to  the  Promised  Land. 
How  anient  and  true  the  belief  in  the  restoration 
was  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  numerous  communities  were  rendy  to  fol- 
low the  impostor's  lead.  Even  such  men  as  Spinoza 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  project  ;  and  after  Zebi's  fraud  had  been  discov- 
ered, the  belief  in  the  Impending  restoration  lingered 
for  many  years. 

The  problem,  however,  was  attacked  nlso  from 
the  philanthropic  point  of  view.    The  condition  of 
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the  Jews  in  many  parts  of  Europe  occasioned  well- 
meaning  and  charitable  persons  to  seek  some  means 
of  settliug  them  under  such  conditions  as  would  in- 
sure to  them  repose  and  freedom  from  persecution. 
Of  such  a  kind  was  the  project  elaborated  in  England 
about  16.54,  an  account  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
Egerton  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.   This  account  is  entitled  ■  Privileges  Granted 

to  the  People  of  the  Hebrew  Nation 
Colonizing  That  Are  lo  Goe  to  the  Wilde  (Just," 
Attempt*  and,  according  to  Lucien  Wolf,  has 
Outside  reference  to  a  Jewish  settlement  in 
Palestine.  Surinam.    Such  colonics  as  these  with 

far-reaching  administrative  rights  bad 
been  established  in  Curacao  in  1652  under  the  au- 
t  horlty  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  in  1 888 
in  Cayenne  bv  the  French  West  India  Company 
CTr.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng."  iii.  82).  In  1T49 
Maurice  de  Saxe,  a  natural  son  of  August  II.  of  Po- 
land, had  in  mind  a  project  to  make  himself  king  of 
a  Jewish  state  which  was  to  be  founded  in  South 
America  (M.  Kohler,  iu  "Menorah."  June,  1*92). 
Tlu>  invitation  of  Napoleon  to  the  Jews  of  Asia  and 
Africa  to  settle  again  iu  Jerusalem  under  his  egis 
(see  "  Moniteur  I'nivcrsellc,"  No.  2-13)  was  a  polit- 
ical document  ami  not  meant  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Even  Mendelssohn  whs  approached  with  a  proposal 
of  a  similar  nature  made  by  an  unknown  friend  in 
the  year  1770.  He  refused  to  entertain  the  project 
on  the  ground  that  the  oppression  under  which 
the  Jews  hud  been  living  for  so  many  centuries  had 
robln-d  their  spirit  of  all  *  vlgueur,"  that  they  were 
too  scattered  to  work  In  common,  that  the  project 
would  cost  too  much  money,  and  that  it  would 
need  a  general  consent  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  ("Gcsammelte  Sehriften,"  v.  493.  Leipsic, 
1844).  A  like  measure  was  elaborated  in  1819  by 
W.  D.  Robinson,  who  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
Jewish  settlement  in  the  upper  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  territory ;  and  in  1850  the  American  consul 
in  Jerusalem,  Warder  Cresson,  a  convert  to  Juda- 
ism under  the  name  or  Michael  C.  Boaz  Israel,  es- 
tablished a  Jewish  agricultural  colony  near  Jerusa- 
lem, enlisting  in  its  support  the  Rev.  Isaac  Lccscr 
of  Philadelphia,  and  L.  Philippson  of  Magdeburg 
(M.  Kohler.  in  *  Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soe."No.  viii., 
p.  BO).  The  most  persistent  advocate,  however,  of 
surh  schemes  was  Mordecai  M.  Noah  (see  also 
ARARAT),  As  early  as  the  year  1818  he  actively 
propagated  the  idea,  of  the  necessary  restoration 
of  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  In  a  "  Discourse  on  the 
Restoration  of  the  Jews,"  deli vcred  in  1845  before 
a  Christian  audience  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he 

showed  the  wide  range  of  his  political 
Mordecai  views,  and  laid  down  the  chief  prin- 
Noah.      ciplcs  upon  which  a  return  of  the 

Jews  to  Palestine  could  be  effected. 
In  developing  this  idea,  he  conceived  a  plan  for  a 
preliminary  settlement  named  "  Ararat  "  on  Grand 
Island  in  the  Niagara  River,  near  Buffalo.  On  Jan. 
19.  1820,  Noah's  memorial  to  the  New  York  legis- 
lature, praying  for  the  side  to  him  of  Grand  Island, 
was  presented.  This  project  aroused  much  interest 
in  Europe  also.  Of  course  nothing  definite  came  id' it 
(/ft.  No.  viii.,  pp.  mrlmq. ;  No.  x.,  p.  172  ;  Nu.  xi.,  p. 
132);  though  in  18?:!  the  London*  Jewish  Chronicle  " 


editorially  suggested  a  Jewish  colony  in  the  United 
States  upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  Noah  (July  4, 
p.  283). 

All  these  projects  of  the  preliminary  stage  were 
bound  to  fail  because  the  Jewish  people  bad  not  been 
educated  to  understand  their  true  position  in  the 
modern  world,  nor  had  they  been  sufficiently  stimu- 
lated by  the  great  waves  of  feeling  that  had  swept 
through  Europe.  The  two  influences  that  made 
themselves  felt  in  such  manner  as  to  form  the  first 
stage  in  the  development  of  modern  Zionism  were 
the  rise  of  a  strong  nationalistic  sentiment  and  the 
development  of  auti  Semitism.  The  last  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth are  characterized  in  Europe  by  n  strong  sen- 
timent of  cosmopolitanism  which  even  exceeded  the 
bounds  or  rational  development.  It  was  a  natural 
reaction  against  the  arbitrary  grouping  of  national- 
ities which  ignored  all  racial  affiliations  and  was 
based  simply  u|>on  political  necessities.  The  swing 
of  the  pendulum  went  too  far;  and  the  counter-reac- 
tion in  favor  of  personal  freedom  made 

Rise  of  itself  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Nationalist  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Sentiment.  The  idea  of  personal  freedom  brought 
in  its  wake  the  desire  for  racial  free- 
dom. The  action  of  Switzerland,  Hungary,  and  the 
various  Balkau  states,  the  attempt  of  Ireland  to  free 
itself  from  British  rule,  the  unification  of  Italy  and 
Germany  upon  racial  lines,  were  bound  to  react  upon 
the  Jews.  Upon  the  continent  of  Europe  many  of 
them  had  been  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  who  had 
fought  for  this  racial  freedom.  The  Jews  little 
thought  that  the  weapons  which  they  had  used 
against  others  would  be  turned  against  themselves, 
and  would  create  within  their  own  ranks  a  longing 
for  racial  unity  and  a  communal  life. 

Under  these  influences  there  arose  gradually,  es- 
pecially among  the  younger  generation  in  eastern 
Europe,  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  Jewish  national  ex- 
istence, which  carried  in  its  wake  many  of  the 
brightest  and  most  advanced  Jewsof  the  day.  And 
the  opening  up  of  the  Eastern  question  brought  the 
needsof  certain  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire  promi- 
nently l>cfore  Europe.  The  historian  Joseph  Sal- 
vador as  early  as  1830  believed  in  the  possibility 
that  a  congress  of  European  powers  might  restore 
Palestine  to  the  Jews;  and  the  founders  of  the  Alli- 
ance Israelite  Uuiverselle  had  a  similar  idea  in  their 
minds  ■when,  under  Albert  Coitx  and  Charles  Nkt- 
tku,  the  work  of  colonizing  Jews  in  Palestine  was 
taken  up.  and  the  agricultural  school  Mikweh  Yis- 
rael  was  founded  near  Jaffa. 

In  1852  Hollingsworth.  an  Englishman,  urged  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  state,  because  of  the  ne- 
cessity or  safeguarding  the  overland  route  to  India; 
and  in  18(54  there  appeared  in  Geneva  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Devoir  des  Nations  do  Rendro  nu  Peuple 
Juif  Sa  Nationalite,"  which  occasioned  a  lengthy 
discussion  in  the"  Archives  Israelites." 

French     It  was  ascribed  to  Abraham  Petavel,  a 
An-        Christian  clergyman  and  professor  in 
ticipations.  Neuehutel.    Petavel  was  a  member  of 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Uuiverselle.  al- 
though he  was  openly  and  honestly  interested  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews.    Though  be  denied  the 
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authorship  of  the  pamphlet,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  his  work,  especially  as  he  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time  a  long  pnem.  "La  Fille  de 
Sion  on  la  Retablissement  d'IsraPl"  (Paris,  1864*. 
The  "Archives"  declared  itself  strongly  opposed 
to  the  project;  hut  Lazar  Levy-Bing,  a  banker  of 
Nancy  and  later  a  member  of  the  legislature  (July 
2.  18?li.  wrote  warmly  In  favor  of  Jewish  national- 
ism, with  no  thought  of  the  economic  condition  of 
the  Jews  of  his  day.  Jerusalem,  he  hoped,  might 
become  the  ideal  center  of  the  world.  Undoubtedly 
influenced  by  Petavel,  a  Jew,  J.  Frankel,  published 
In  Strasburg  In  1868  u  pamphlet  with  the  title  "Du 
Retablissement  de  la  Nationality  J  tti  ve."  The  author, 
impressed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  national  move- 
ments of  his  time  and  on  the  other  by  the  insecure 
conditions  under  which  the  Jews  of  eastern  Europe 
lived,  pleaded  boldly  and  openly  for  the  rcconstitu- 
tion  of  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine  by  the  purchase 
of  the  country  from  Turkey.  "Should  Palestine 
prove  to  be  Impossible,"  lie 'adds,  "wo  must  seek 
elsewhere  In  any  part  of  the  globe  some  fixed  home 
for  the  Jews;  for  tin;  essential  point  is  that  they  lie 
at  home  and  independent  of  other  nations."  thus 
approaching  in  a  measure  the  modern  territorialists 
(see  below). 

Various  schemes  with  a  similar  end  in  view  were 
elaln.rated.  Between  1885  and  1840  Moritz  Stein- 
sehncider  was  among  those  who  founded  in  Prague 

a  student  society  for  the  purpose  of 
In         pro|i»gating  the  idea  of  a  Jewish  stale 
Austria,    in  Palestine;  and  in  the  latter  year 

an  anonymous  writer  in  the  "Orient" 
(No.  xxvi,,  p.  200)  published  an  appeal  to  his  breth- 
ren to  make  an  attempt  to  procure  Syria  for  the  Jews 
under  Turkish  sovereignty  while  the  blood  persecu- 
tion in  Damascus  waB  still  fresh  in  memory ;  and  in 
1847  Barthelemy  published  in  "  Le  Siecle  ■  a  lengthy 
poem  inviting  the  Hothschildsto  restore  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  to  its  former  glory.  Judah  lien  Solomon  Al- 
kalai,  rabbi  in  Semlin.  Croatia,  published  his  "Goral 
Ladonai,"  Vienna,  1857 (2d  «!..  Amsterdam,  1858).  in 
which  he  advocated  the  formation  of  a  joint-st<»ck 
company  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  sultan  to 
cede  Palestine  to  the  Jews  as  a  tributary  state.  In 
similar  manner  Luzzatto,  in  Padua,  wrote  in  1854 
to  Albert  Colin,  "Palestine  must  bo  colonized  and 
worked  by  the  Jews  in  order  that  it  may  live  again 
commercially  and  agriculturally.1"  The  journeys  of 
Sir  Moses  Montkkioke  and  Adolphe  Crkmievx  to 
Palestine  jncreased  the  interest  of  the  Jews  in  their 
ancient  home,  and  brought  the  matter  prominently 
before  the  public.  The  founder  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, Henry  Dunant,  worked  incessantly  with  a 
similar  object  In  view.  He  tried  to  interest  in  such 
projects  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univcracllo<1868).  the 
Anglo-Jewish  Association  in  London,  and  the  Jews 
of  Berlin  (1868),  even  founding  two  societies  for  that 
purpose,  the  International  Palestine  Society  and. 
in  1876,  the  Syrian  ami  Palestine  Colonization  Soci 
ety.  All  his  efforts  failed  to  evoke  a  response.  A 
like  fate  befell  both  the  project  of  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
nore.  who  in  1840  laid  before  Mohammed  Ali  a  plan 
to  colonize  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  that  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  associated  with  the  Society  for  the  Rc- 
liel  of  Persecuted  Jews.    In  the  year  1870  Benedetto 


Musolino.  a  Cbristiau  and  a  fervent  Italian  patriot, 
worked1  out  a  complete  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine,  demonstrating  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  state  not  only  to  the  Jews,  but 
also  to  the  Ottoman  empire  ami  to  England.  In 
vain  he  tried  to  interest  Lord  Palmerston  and  the 
Rothschilds  in  the  plan.  Even  his  work  "La  Oe- 
rusalenime  e  il  Popolo  Ebreo  "  remained  uiipub- 
lished  ("The  Maccalwan,"  1905,  p.  225).  Nor  was 
I  Laurence  Oliphant  (1829-88),  the  English  traveler 
I  and  politician,  more  successful.  In  1879,  after  hav- 
ing vainly  attempted  to  procure  from  the  Porte  the 
concession  of  the  Euphrate#Vallcy  Railway,  on  the 
sides  of  which  he  had  proposed  to  settle  Russian 
Jews,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Jew  ish  settlement  in 
Palestine,  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  A  society  was  to 
be  formed  with  acapital  of  10,000,000 rubles.  Upon 
1.000,000  to  1.500, 000  acres  the  Jewish  proletariat  of 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Rumania,  and  Asiatic  Turkey 
were  to  be  colonized,  and  an  agrarian  bank  was  to  be 
founded.  Oliphant  failed  both  in  1879  and  in  1882 
to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  sultan  to  such  a  plan. 
Among  the  early  writers  who  pleaded  for  the  re- 
patriation of  Palestine  by  the  Jews 
Moses  were  David  b.  Dob  Baer  Goicdon 
Hess.  (1826-86),  Zebi  Hirach  Kai.isciier 
(1795-1874).  Elijah  Guttmacher.  Moses 
Hkss.  and  the  historian  Heinrich  Ghaktz.  This 
movement  In  course  of  time  assumed  the  name  of 
Ciiovevei  Ziox.  Gordon  and  Hess  were  its  intel- 
lectual leaders,  the  first  publishing  in  the  year  1871 
in  his  paper  "Ha-Maggid  "  a  number  of  articles  on 
the  colonization  of  Palestine  as  the  basis  for  the 
future  regeneration  of  Judaism.  Hess  wrote  his 
"  Rom  und  Jerusalem  "  in  1862,  which  book  has  re- 
mained one  of  the  foundation  works  in  Zionist  litera- 
ture; though  a  later  edition  of  the  work  was  burned 
by  his  family,  in  order  to  rid  the  world  of  this  "  scan- 
dal "  ("  Die  Welt."  ii..  No.  9.  p.  16).  He  confidently 
hoped  for  the  assistance  of  France  in  the  founding 
of  such  colonies.  Kalischer,  who  lived  in  Thorn, 
was  perhaps  the  first  practical  Zionist.  His  "  Deri- 
shat  Ziyyon  "  (Lyck,  1862)  deals  with  the  religious 
and  theological  problems  involved.  He  advocated 
the  colonization  of  Palestine,  the  cultivation  of  land 
there,  and  the  founding  of  an  agricultural  school  and 
of  a  Jewish  military  guard.  He  held  that  the  sal 
vation  promised  by  the  Prophets  could  come  only 
gradually  and  by  self  help  on  the  part  of  the  Jews. 
He  traveled  extensively  in  aid  of  these  ideas;  caused 
the  first  colonization  society  to  be  established  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1861 ;  and  had  some  influ- 
ence in  the  work  that  Charles  Netter  did  In  Palestine. 
Many  Orthodox  rabbis  joined  in  this  movement. 
e.g.,  J.  Schwarz,  S.  Sehwarz,  and  Hildesheimer. 
Rabbi  Goldschmidt  of  Lcipsic.  writing  in  the  "  Allg. 
Zeit.  des  Jud.,"  referred  to  the  colonization  of  the 
Holy  Land  as  a  "tatsfichlieh  heilige  Sache";  and  in 
such  cities  as  Brody,  Taniopol,  and  Vienna  societies 
were  founded  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  He- 
brew language. 

Two  years  after  the  appearance  of  Hess's  "  Rom 
und  Jerusalem."  and  undoubtedly  influenced  by  it, 
Graetz  published  in  the  ".lahrbuch  fur  IsraeliUn  " 
(I8ft3-64)nn  essay  entitled  "Die  VerjrtnguDg  des 
Judischcti  Stammcs."  in  which  he  tried  to  show  his- 
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torically  that  the  Jewish  nation  was  its  own  Messiah, 
ami  should  hring  about  its  own  rejuvenescence  ami 

redemption,  without  waiting  for  the 
Heinrich    coming  of  a  single  person  as  redeem 
Oraetz.     er.    The  violent  conflict  engendered 

by  this  essay  reechoed  even  in  the 
courts  of  law  ("see  T.  Zlocisti  in  "Jlbliseber  Volks- 
kalender."  pp.  9  tt  ieq.,  Brunn,  1903-4,  where 
Oraet/'s  essay  ha-s  been  reproduced). 

Toward  tin-  end  of  the  seventies  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  national  movement  commenced  to  gaiu 
ground  still  further  among  the  Jews.  This  was  due 
io  a  recrudesc  ence  of  national  sentiment  in  Europe, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  Servians,  the  Bulgarians, 
and  the  Rumanians  had  gained  complete  liberty. 
Pinsker  hail  not  looked  specifically  to  Palestine  as  a 
possible  home  for  the  Jews;  but  Jewish  sentiment 
quickly  led  others  in  that  direction.  Ben  Yehudah 
published  in  "  Ha-Shahar"  (1879)  a  series  of  articles 
proposing  the  colonization  of  the  Holy  Land  and 
the  gradual  centralization  of  the  Jews  there  as  the 
only  means  to  save  both  Jews  and  Judaism;  and 
Isjiac  KCi.k  in  wrote  his  standard  work  "Aru- 
hnt  Bat '  Ammi  "  on  t  he  same  lines.  Christian  writers 
also  became  affected  with  the  idea,  which  was  thus 
brought  prominently  before  the  world.  The  rise  of 
this  national  sentiment  in  Bussia  is  closely  connected 
with  the  names  of  Moses  Lob  Lii.ikniu.i  m  and  Perez 
Smoi.kxskin.  Theriotsof  1880 aud  1881  turned  the 
attention  of  these  authors  to  the  Jewish  question. 
The  first  in  his  "  Derek  la-' Abor  Golim  "  and  the  sec- 
ond in  his"  'Am  Ohtin."  and  in  his  journal  "  Ha-Sha- 
har"  (even  l»efore  1880),  gave  literary  expression  to 
the  national  hopes.  To  these  names  must  be  added 
that  of  Lev  Osipovitch  Levanda.  In  England  Dis- 
raeli had  already  (lectured  that  "race  is  the  key  of 
history,"  and  George  Eliot  wrote  her  "Daniel  Dc- 
ronda"  in  187rt.  and  in  1879  her  "Impressions  of 
Thcophrustus  Such."  the  last  chapter  of  which  is 
entitled  "The  M<Nlern  Hep!  Hep!  Hep!"  (repub- 
lished by  the  Federation  of  American  Zionists, 
1*99).  In  this  she  makes  the  Jew  say.  "The  elTcct 
of  our  scparatencss  will  not  be  completed  and  have 

its  highest  transformation  unless  our 
George     race  takes  on  again  the  character  of  a 
Eliot's      nationality.    That  is  the  fulfilment  of 
"Daniel    the  religious  trust  that  molded  them 
Deronda."   into  a  people."    "Daniel  Deronda" 

was  enthusiastically  reviewed  in  the 
"  Monatsschrift "  <  1*77,  pp.  172  it  *rq.)  by  David 
Kaufmann,  who  added,  "Who  will  dare  to  say 
what  may  not  result  from  this  rising  flood  of 
feelings  in  the  heart  of  tin-  Jews,  who  will  dare  to 
insist  that  the  imponderable  mass  of  Indefinite  feel- 
ings aud  vague  impulses  which  in  the  march  of  cen- 
turies has  rather  increased  than  decreased  in  the 
soul  of  the  Jewish  people,  will  pass  otT  without 
leaving  any  trace?"  In  like  manner  Joseph  Jacobs 
reviewed  the  work,  adding.  "And  Mordccai's  views 
of  the  resumption  of  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land  by 
the  holy  people  are  the  only  logieal  position  of  a 
Jew  who  desires  that  the  long  travail  of  the  ages 
shall  not  end  in  the  total  disappearance  of  the  race" 
("Jewish  Ideals,"  p.  80).  Influenced  by  "Daniel 
Deronda,"  Gustav  Cohen  of  Hamburg  privately 
printed  his  "Die  Judenfrage  and  die  Zukunft" 


(1891.  1896).  in  which  he  developed  the  theory  then- 
expounded  to  its  logical  Zionistic  conclusion.  In 
the  United  States,  a  Jewess,  Emma  Lazarus,  moved 
by  the  immigration  of  large  numbers  of  Russian 
Jews  to  America,  wrote  a  stirring  series  of  articles 
in  the  "American  Hebrew"  (1882,  1883)  pleading 
for  an  independent  Jewish  nationality  and  a  Jew- 
ish home  in  Palestine  (  "Au  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews "  ;  republished  by  the  Federation  of  American 
Zionists.  1900). 

The  result  of  all  this  agitation  was  the  founding 
of  various  colonization  societies,  not  only  in  Russia 
(under  the  leadership  of  S.  P.  Rahiuowitz,  Pinsker, 
H.  Schapira.  Lilienblum.  Max  Mandelstamm,  and 
Kalonyinus  Wissotzky).  but  also  in  Germany.  France. 
England,  and  America;  e.g.,  the  Central  Committee- 
at  Galatz,  the  Esra  ut  Berlin,  the  Chovevei  Zion  in 
London,  the  Shawe  Zion  in  the  United 
The  States,  and  the  Yishshub  Erez  Yis- 
Chovevei  rael  in  Paris.  The  first  Palestinian 
Zion.  colony  was  founded  in  1874:  but  the 
work  did  not  commence  in  earnest  till 
1879.  At  the  conference  of  the  Chovevei  Zion  and 
of  other  societies,  held  at  Kattowitz  on  Nov.  6. 
1884,  to  regulate  the  help  sent  to  the  colonists,  no- 
less  than  fifty  bodies  were  represented.  A  second 
conference  was  held  in  Drusgcnik  on  June  15.  1887; 
and  a  third  in  Wilna.  in  1889,  at  which  thirty  five 
societies  were  representee!  and  thirty-eight  delegates 
were  present.  In  1*91-93  I*aul  Friedmann  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  Jewish  colony 
in  Midian  (see  Jkw.  Encyc.  v.  519.  ».r.  Fuikdmanx. 
PAUL).  The  growth  of  the  colonization  movement 
upon  philanthropic  principles  reached  its  height  in 
1894,  when  It  was  arrested  largely  by  the  fact  that 
the  Turkish  authorities  made  it  difficult  for  Jews  to 
enter  Palestine  (see  Jkw.  Encyc.  iv.  47,  »,r.  Ciiovk- 
vki  Zion).  Even  Baron  de  Hirseh  was  not  in  prin- 
ciple opposed  to  colonization  in  the  Holy  Land, 
as  he  told  a  deputation  on  July  22,  1891 ;  he  desired 
that  a  searching  inquiry  should  first  be  made  into  ita 
'  feasibility.  He  promised  to  aid  nny  negotiations 
that  should  be  undertaken  in  Constantinople  if  the 
report  of  a  commission  proved  favorable  ("The 
Maccabiean,"  p.  118.  New  York.  1904). 

The  second  influence  working  to  produce  the- 
modern  Zionist  movement  was  the  rise  and  exten- 
sion of  Anti-Skmitism.    The  Jews  had  imagined 
that  with  their  political  emancipation. 
Influence    and.  with  the  destruction  of  the  walla 
of  Anti-     of  the  ancient  ghettos,  their  entrance 
Semitism.   into  the  comity  of  nations,  the  com- 
plete subsidence  of  the  ancient "  odium 
Judaicum  "  would  result.    In  this  they  were  sadly 
disappointed.    Political  liberty  did  not  give  them 
social  equality;  aud  the  newly  arisen  nationalistic 
Sentiment  turned  fiercely  against  them.    At  the 
very  moment  when   their  own  dormant  national 
feeling  had  been  arousi-d,  ami  when  the  work  of 
colonization  in  Palestine  had  sent  a  thrill  of  fervor 
through  the  Jewish  masses,  the  anti  Semitic  move- 
ment grew  in  intensity.    From  1881  it  pursued  its 
victorious  march  through  Europe.    The  strength  of 
the  movement  in  eastern  Eunqvc  was  at  first  under- 
rated in  the  hope  that  it  would  give  way  before  the 
advance  of  culture  and  education  in  those  countries. 
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This  Imps  WBS  doomed  to  failure;  and  when  states 
like  Germany.  Austria,  and  France  joined  in  it  act- 
ively, with  the  more  or  less  overt  cooperation  of 
the  governments  of  the  day,  a  reaction  among  Jews 
was  IkuidiI  to  take  place.  Most  of  the  latter,  it  is 
true,  continued  to  hope  that  the  phenomenon  was 
hut  a  passing  one:  hut  a  small  hand  in  western 
Europe  and  in  America  sought  its  cause  in  sources 
that  were  deeper  than  a  passing  whim.  They 
thought  to  find  it  in  the  impossibility  felt  by  vari- 
ous peoples  to  assimilate  tho  Jews  and  at  the 
same  time  to  allow  them  that  measure  of  individual 
and  collective  freedom  which  the  Jews  considered 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  individual 
character.  In  addition,  they  had  witnessed  the  re- 
sults of  the  attempt  made  by  many  of  their  brethren 
to  meet  fully  the  demands  of  the  outside  world. 
The  consequence  had  been  the  almost  complete  con- 
version to  Christianity  of  many  of  the  leading  fam- 
ilies in  the  Mendelssohn  epoch,  and  the  loosening  of 
the  iHindsthat  held  the  Jews  together,  which  meant, 
if  continued,  the  absorption  of  the  Jews  in  the  gen- 
eral population  and  the  disappearance  of  Judaism 
as  a  distinctive  faith.  To  meet  anti-Semitism  the 
great  Jewish  communities,  contenting  themselves 
with  an  attempt  to  ward  off  the  blows  as  they  fell 
successively,  offered  In  general  a  passive  resistance, 
to  which  many  noble-minded  Christians  contributed 
in  the  German  and  Austrian  societies  for  repelling 
anti  Semitism  (we  Vkrein  zrn  Abweiib.  df.s 
Anti-Skmitismi  s).  On  the  other  hand,  the  small 
band  referred  toabove  took  up  a  more  positive  atti- 
tude, and  found  the  answer  to  militauianti-Scmltism 
in  a  recurrence  to  what  they  considered  the  basis  of 
Jewish  life — the  idea  of  the  continued  national  exist- 
ence of  the  Ji  ws  as  a  people.  This  current  among 
the  Jews  of  modern  Western  culture  combined  with 
the  two  other  currents,  that  of  the  natioual  Jewish 
revival  and  that  of  the  philanthropic  colonization 
of  Palestine,  to  form  the  modern  Zionist  movement. 

It  was  at  this  t'.ne  that  Theodor  Hkkzi,.  brooding 
over  the  strong  rise  of  anti  Semitism  in  his  own 
Austrian  home  and  in  Paris,  in  which  city  he  was 
then  living,  wrote  his  " Judenstaat."  According 
to  his  own  statement,  it  was  conceived  and  written 
during  the  last  two  mouths  of  his  stay  in  Paris  in 
the  year  1*95,  as  a  private  expression 

Herzl'a  of  his  opinion,  and  to  be  shown  only 
"Juden-    to  a  small  circle  of  his  friends.  One 

•taat."  of  these  friends,  after  reading  the 
pamphlet,  declared  its  author  to  be  of 
unsound  mind.  Any  active  agitation  or  discussion 
of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  hook  was  far 
from  Hcrzl's  purpose.  It  was  only  in  the  spring 
of  1806  that  the  "Judenstaat"  was  published  in 
Vienna.  Translations  of  it  were  soon  made  into 
French,  English,  and  Hebrew ;  and  the  original 
German  has  now  (1905)  gone  through  five  editions 
(see  also  "Theodor  Herd's  Zionistische  Schriften," 
Berlin.  1905).  The  theories  here  laid  down  and  the 
propositions  made  for  their  realization  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  statement: 

Starting  with  the  fact  that  anti  Semitism  is  a  con- 
tinually growing  menace  both  to  the  Jews  and  to 
the  world  at  large  and  is  ineradicable,  that  the  Jews 
are  a  people  that  arc  not  permitted  to  merge  into 


the  social  life  around  them,  that  true  assimilation  is 
possible  only  by  means  of  intermarriage,  ho  comes 
to  tho  conclusion  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Jews, 
if  they  wish  to  preserve  themselves,  to  have  as  their 
own  some  portion  of  the  globe  large  enough  for  them 
to  foregather  therein  and  to  build  up  a  definite  home. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  lie  suggests 
the  formation  of  a  "Society  of  Jews,"  which  shall 
take  up  the  preliminary  scientific  and  political  work, 
and  of  a  "Jewish  Company  "  similar  to  the  great 
English  and  French  trading  companies,  with  a  capi 
tal  of  £50. 000, 000  and  having  its  center  in  London. 
The  company  was  to  develop  the  work  prepared  by 
the  Society  of  Jews,  and  to  organize  the  new  com- 
munity. As  a  possible  territory  for  such  an  ingath- 
ering Herzl  suggested  either  Argentina  or  Palestine; 
the  incoming  was  to  be  brought  about  not  by  in- 
filtration, but  by  organized  immigration;  and  if 
Palestine  was  to  be  chosen,  the  sanctuaries  of  other 
religious  faiths  were  to  be  made  extraterritorial.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  religious  sanction,  which  had 
been  the  mainspring  of  the  Orthodox  Jewish  hope 
in  the  restoration,  was  entirely  wanting.  The  prob- 
lem was  attacked  simply  from  its  economic  and 
political  sides.  In  course  of  time,  and  as  Herzl 
came  into  closer  contact  with  his  Jewish  brethren 
than  he  hail  been  before,  he  began  to  recognize  the 
value  of  the  religious  sanction,  as  far  as  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people  was  concerned,  aud  to  see 
that  the  Jewish  national  consciousness  was  bound  in- 
dissolubly  to  Palestine.  The  absolute  separation, 
however,  of  church  and  state  remained  one  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  his  project;  the  arrangements 
between  the  Ottoman  government  and  the  Jews  was 
to  be  in  the  form  of  a  charter  granted  to  the  latter 
upon  a  purely  political  and  mercantile  basis. 

It  was  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Israel  Zangwill  that  Herzl  was  induced  to  present 
his  project  publicly  to  the  Jewish  world.  He  was 
received  by  the  Maccabieans  in  London  Nov.  24,  1895. 
In  a  preliminary  letter  to  the  "Jewish  Chronicle" 
(London,  Jan.  17,  1896)  he  laid  down  the  principal 
features  of  his  plan;  and  on  July  6, 

Herzl's  1890,  he  was  able  to  present  the  project 
Reception  in  person  to  the  Maecalwans.  Al- 
io London,  though  bis  "Judenstaat"  had  been 
translated  (by  Sylvie  d'Avigdor)  into 
English,  and  despite  the  publicity  given  to  it  by  his 
appearance  in  London,  the  Jews  in  England,  and  even 
the  old  Chovevei  Zfoa,  refused  to  approve  the  new 
expression  given  to  the  old  hope.  On  the  Continent, 
however,  such  men  as  Max  Nordau  and  Alexander 
Marmorek  in  Paris,  Dr.  Max  Iiodenheimcrin  Cologne. 
Prof.  M.  Mandelstamm  in  Kiev,  and  a  number  of 
other  intellectuals  came  to  his  support. 

However  much  Herzl  had  wished  to  remain  in  his 
purely  literary  career  as  feuilletonist,  dramatist,  and 
journalist,  circumstances  proved  too  strong.  He 
had  touched  the  core  of  the  Jewish  question  as 
many  of  his  brethren  saw  it.  and  reached  the  heart 
of  the  Jewish  people.  The  wave  of  enthusiasm 
gradually  pushed  him  forward  and  bore  him  high 
upon  its  crest.  The  first  to  take  up  the  "Juden- 
staat" as  a  realizable  program  was  the  Zion  So- 
ciety in  Vienna.  Several  thousand  names  were 
subscribed  to  an  address  sent  out  by  Drs.  M.  T. 
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Schnirer  and  Oser  Kokesch  calling  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  "Society  of  Jews"  to  he  rounded  in  July, 
1896,  in  Loudou  ;  and  a  U  tter  of  adhesion  to  Herzl's 
principles  was  forwarded  in  the  month  of  May  to 
Herzl  by  the  above-named  as  representing  their  so- 
ciety. According  to  Lucien  Wolf  (*  Encyc.  Brit." 
sr.  "Zionism  ")  the  Sulian  of  Turkey,  having  heard 
of  Herzl's  publication,  sent  a  private  messenger,  the 
Chevalier  de  Newlinsky.  in  May.  1896,  with  the  offer 
of  a  charter  of  Palestine  for  the  Jews  if  they  would 
use  their  influence  to  stop  the  agitation  consequent 
upon  the  Armenian  massacres.  The  offer  was  re- 
fused. 

Herzl's  call  for  the  First  Zionist  Congress,  which 
was  to  have  been  held  in  Munich  in  18U8.  brought 
the  w  hole  subject  prominently  and  forcibly  before 
the  Jewish  public.  In  some  quarters  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  gathering  was  to  deal  with  general 
Jewish  questions,  and  not  specifically  with  Zionism 
(BambuB.  in  "  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud."  April  23.  1  K»7 1 — 
a.  misconception  which  could  not  possibly  be  due  to 
those  who  had  issued  the  call.  But  misconceptions 
were  apt  to  occur,  since  feeling  ran  high  on  the  part 
of  both  those  who  fa vored  and  those  who  opposed  the 
Zionist  proposition.  It  may  be  said  at  the  outset 
that  the  Jewish  people  did  not  answer  to  the  call  of 
Dr.  Herzl  as  he  and  his  followers  had  expected. 
Only  in  certain  quarters  did  there  gather  around  him 
Jews  who  had  been  in  a  measure  prepared  for  his 
coming.  Those  who  had  l>een  affected  by  the  Jew- 
ish national  idea  naturally  looked  to  him  as  their 
standard-bearer.  The  Jewish  masses,  groaning  un- 
der oppression  in  eastern  Europe,  saw  in  him  their 
possible  savior;  and  those  of  them  who  had  escaped 
to  western  Europe  and  America  were  not  slow  to 
follow  the  lead  of  their  brethren  left  behind.  In 
addition  to  these  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  intellectuals  came  to  Herzl's  aid.  Some  were 
moved  thereto  either  by  the  results  of  the  aca- 
demic discussion  of  the  questions  involved,  or  by  a 
reawakened  feeling  of  attachment  to  old  scenes  and 
thoughts  from  which  they  had  become  estranged. 
Others  in  their  owu  persons  or  in  their  immediate 
surroundings  had  felt  the  sting  of  anti-Semitism: 
while  a  large  num!>er  were  attracted  to  the  new 
movement  from  a  feeling  of  benevolent  compas- 
sion for  the  sufferings  of  their  more  unfortunate 
brethren. 

Opposition  to  Zionism  arose  from  many  quarters; 
and  even  as  the  movement  embraced  within  its  fold 
Jews  of  various  religions  convictions,  so  did  the  op- 
position emanate  from  different  points  of  the  horizon. 
Orthodox  Judaism  in  Europe  at  first  held  severely 
aloof,  believing  that  because  some  of  the  leaders  were 
non  observant  sof  Jewish  ceremonial,  the  whole  move- 
ment set  rather  aw  ay  rromi  ban  toward  positive  Juda- 
ism. It  was  supposed  to  Ik-  forcing  the 
Opposition,  hand  of  Providence  and  to  be  contral- 
to the  positive  teachings  of  Orthodox 
Judaism  in  regard  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  providential  work  of  Ood  in  bringing  about  the 
restoration.  In  Russia  tin-  extreme  Orthodox  syna- 
gogue, not  content  with  a  simple  protest,  organized 
an  active  opposition  which  had  for  its  center  the  Pol- 
tava rabbi  Akiha  Kabinowitz  and  the  magnzine  ■  Ha- 
Peles"in  Wilna.    A  library  opened  there  by  the 


Zionistson  April  14.  19<r2.  had  to  beclosed  fora  time. 
In  common  parlance  this  opposition  was  spoken  of 
as  the  "Black  Cabinet  "  (Lishkah  ha-Sheborah). 

A  more  theological  aspect  was  given  to  the  oppo- 
sition by  some  of  the  European  rabbis.  Dr.  Glide- 
mailt),  chief  rabbi  of  Vicuna,  iu  his  "  Nalional-Judcn- 
thum  "  (Leipsicand  Vienna.  18»7)  says  that  Israel  has 
been  since  the  Dispersion  a  purely  religious  commu- 
nity, a  leader  of  peoples:  that  its  historical  task  has 
consisted  in  opposing  the  idea  of  nationalism:  and 
that  if  Judaism  should  reawaken  in  all  its  adherents 
the  endeavor  again  to  become  a  nation,  it  would  tie 
committing  suicide.  According  to  GQdemann.  the 
vocation  of  Istael  lies  in  the  spiritual  impress  that  it 
has  liecn  able  to  put  upon  humanity  and  in  its  en- 
deavor to  further  the  Messianic  time  which  shall 
conciliate  nations  to  one  another.  He  holds  that 
Judaism  has  acclimatized  itself  everywhere;  that 
Zion  is  only  a  symbol  of  its  own  and  mankind's 
future:  that  in  this  tense  the  word  is  used  in  the 
prayer-book  of  the  Synagogue,  and  that  true  Zion- 
ism can  not  be  separated  from  the  future  of  hu- 
manity. Iu  a  similar  spirit  K.  Kohler  formulates 
his  opposition  to  Zionism.  He  does  not  call  himself 
an  anti-Zionist  ;  but  believes  that  in  a  positive  way 
Judaism  has  another  future  before  it.  For  him 
Judaism  is  a  religious  truth  entrusted  to  a  nation 
destined  to  interlink  all  nations  and  sects,  classes 
and  races  of  men;  its  duty  is  to  be  a  cosmo- 
politan factor  of  humanity,  basing  itself  upon  the 
Biblical  passage,  "  Ye  shall  be  unto  Me  a  kingdom 
of  priests  and  a  holy  nation."  "The  mission  of  the 
Jew  is  not  only  spiritual  or  religious  in  character: 
it  is  social  and  intellectual  as  well,  and  the  true 
Zionism  demands  of  the  Jews  to  be  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  justice  and  peace  until  the  Lord 
is  one  and  the  world  one."  He  repudiates  the  idea 
that  Judca  is  the  home  of  the  Jew — an  idea  which 
"unhomes"  the  Jew  all  over  the  wide  earth — and 
holds  the  entire  propaganda  a  Utopian  dream  because 
even  if  Turkey  were  willing,  none  of  the  great  powers 
of  Christendom  would  concede  the  Holy  Land  to  the 
Jew;  that  the  high  temperature  of  Palestine  would 
no  longer  afford  him  a  congenial  and  healthful  soil: 
that  Palestine  has  poor  prospects  of  ever  becoming 
a  leading  state  and  of  attracting  Jewish  capital ;  that 
the  incongruous  elements  of  which  a  Jewish  state 
would  be  composed  would  militate  against  a  har- 
monious blending  into  one  great  commonwealth; 
and  that  so  petty  a  commonwealth  would  be  unable 
to  cope  successfully  with  the  hostile  forces  arrayed 
against  it.  However.  lie  looks  with  favor  upon  the 
colonization  of  Palestine  by  the  Jews,  and  sees  the 
"possibility  of  Zionism  leading  to  a  united  Judaism 
ami  a  pan  Judean  congress  "  (see  "The  Judo-ana." 
pp.  68  ti  *rq..  New  York.  1899).  Claude  Montetiore 
proclaimed  himself  a  convinced  and  determined  an- 
tagonist of  the  plan  on  the  ground  that  Zionism  is 
calculated  to  beget  and  foster  anti-Semitic  feelings, 
more  especially  when  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  glorious 
ideal  instead  of  a  mournful  necessity.  The  Jews,  he 
thinks,  are  to  fight  the  good  fight,  not  to  despair,  but 
with  self  purification  and  brave  endurance  to  await 
the  better  time  that  civilization  will  shortly  tiring, 
when  their  fellow  citizens  will  claim  them  as  their 
own  (i>>.  pp.  86  tt 
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Strong  denunciations  of  Zionism  were  heard,  espe- 
cially in  Germany.  The  appearance  of  the  party 
organ  "Die  Welt"  was  declared  to  In-  a  misfortune 
CAIlg.  Zeit.  des  Jud  "  June  11,  1897);  G  Kar- 
peles  maintaining  even  that  Judaism  was  no  relig- 
ion, hut  a  "sittlichc  Weltanschauung  und  geschicht- 
liche  Thatsache  -  <"  Die  Welt."  1805.  No.  viii.).  In 
the  name  of  the  Association  of  Jew  ish  Rabbis  of  Ger- 
many, S.  Muylmum  (Herlin)  and  H.  Vogelstein 
<Stettin)  issued  a  protest  against  the  Zionists,  who 
were  declared  to  be  "  fanatics  from  Russia  and  youth- 
ful, hot-headed  students."  In  a  preliminary  com 
muuication  the  protesters  laid  down  the  following 
principles  that  the  Jews  arc?  nothing  more  than  a 
religious  body,  and  those  in  Germany  national  Ger- 
mans, though  as  such  faithful  to  the  divine  religion 
of  Sinai.  They  demanded  a  united  protest  of  all  the 
German  congregations  against  political  Zionism: 
anti  agitation  to  counteract  that  of  the  Zionists;  and 
a  public  declaration  of  all  societies  composed  of 
rabbis  and  teachers  against  the  movement.  Dr. 
LeimdOrfer  (Hamburg)  associated  himself  with  tins 
protest  {il>.  June  11  and  July  2,  1897).  In  Hanover 
the  advocate  Dr.  .Meyer  proposed  in  addition  on 
anti  Zionist  mee  ting  in  Herlin  at  which  the  Jews 
should  proclaim  their  German  patriotic  sentiments 
and  in  this  way  disarm  the  Zionists  (rt.).  No  such 
action,  however,  seems  to  have  been  taken  ;  though, 
in  England,  several  rabbis  were  inhibited  by  the 
chief  rabbi  from  preaching  on  Zionism,  and  the  ha- 
ham  M.  Gaster  was  prevented  by  the  Mabamad  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  congregation  from  touching 
on  the  subject  in  his  official  capacity  (1899).  The 
formal  protest  appeared  in  the  "All- 
Protest  genu  ine  Zeit  ling  des  Judenthums," 
of  German  July  1(1,  1897,  signed  by  the  Boartl  of 
Rabbis.  Ministers.  It  states,  first,  that  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Zionists  to  found  a  Jew- 
ish national  state  in  Palestine  are  contrary  to  the 
Messianic  promise  of  Judaism  as  laid  down  in  Holy 
Writ  and  in  the  later  religious  authorities;  secondly, 
that  Judaism  demands  of  its  adherents  to  serve  the 
state  in  which  they  live  and  in  every  way  to  further 
it-s  national  interests:  thirdly,  that  no  opposition 
thereto  can  lie  seen  in  the  noble  plan  to  colonize  Pales- 
tine with  Jewish  agriculturists,  because  that  plan 
has  no  connection  with  tin?  founding  of  a  national 
state.  In  the  same  spirit  the  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis,  which  met  at  Richmond.  Va. ,  on  Dec.  31, 
1^98.  declared  itself  as  opposed  to  the  whole  Zionist 
movement  on  the  ground  (its  one  of  the  members 
stated)  "  that  America  was  the  Jews"  Jerusalem  and 
Washington  their  Zion." 

A  like  uncompromising  attitude  against  Zionism 
has  been  taken  in  England  by  Lucien  Wolf.  Start- 
ing with  a  bias  nut  indistinctly  favorable  to  the  plan 
as  formulated  by  Herzl,  he  has  come  to  hold  not  only 
the  impracticability  of  the  scheme,  but  the  untena- 
blenessof  its  premises  He  liclievcs  that  the  Jews 
are  of  Aryan  origin  and  that  they  are  not  anthropo- 
logically a  separate  race  (a  view  held  also  by  Solo- 
mon Reinach:  see  "  R.  E.  J."  xlvii.  1),  ami  that  at 
a  later  time  only  a  eentrietal  anthropological 
movement  set  In :  that  there  is  peril  in  Zionism,  in 
that  it  is  the  natural  and  abiding  ally  of  anti  Semi- 
tlsm  and  its  most  powerful  justification;  that  it  is 
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an  attempt  to  turn  back  the  course  of  modern  Jew- 
ish history;  that  it  is  "an  ignorant  and  narrow- 
minded  view  of  a  great  problem — ignorant  because 
it  takes  no  account  of  tin-  decisive  element  of  prog- 
ress in  history  ;  and  narrow  minded  because  it  con- 
founds a  political  memory  with  a  religious  ideal." 
As  a  means  id  alleviating  Jewish  distress  in  eastern 
Europe,  Wolf  considers  it  inadequate  and  in  a  certain 
sense  unnecessary.  The  chances  of  emancipation  in 
Russia  he  holds  to  be  by  no  means  desperate  .  and  the 
Rumanian  Jewish  question  he  thinks  is  greatly  im- 
proved and  "a manageable  one."  The  missiou  of  the 
Jew  is  the  Mendelssohnian  one  to 

Lucien  show  an  example  to  the  nations,  to  take 
Wolf  and    its  stand  on  lofty  toleration  and  real 

Laurie  universalism,  and  "its  highest  tradi- 
Magnus.  tinnal  ideal  is  undoubtedly  national, 
but  it  is  not  the  nation  of  a  kept  prin- 
cipalis but  the  holv  nation  of  a  kingdom  of  priests" 
("The  Zionist  Peril,"  in  "J  Q.  R."  xvii.  1-25). 

From  the  point  of  view  of  its  effect  upon  the 
status  of  Jews  iu  western  Europe  and  America, 
Zionism  has  been  strongly  criticized  by  Laurie  Mag- 
nus. This  criticism  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract: 

"A  flight  which  lit  no  flight,  an  abandonment,  and  an  evarua- 
tlon-lhls  la  tilt-  modern  rendering  of  the  Messianic  hope:  in- 
stead of  (.entile*  coming  to  the  light.  Dr.  Hentl  offers  the  petty 
picture  of  Jews  content,  like  foreign  visitors,  with  a  '  favorable 
welcome  and  treatment.'  We  have  called  IhUi  .a  travest  v  of 
Judaism.  Kilt  It  Is  more  than  satire-  It  Is  treason.  Dr.  Herzl 
and  those  who  think  with  him  are  traitors  to  the  history  of  Mm 
Jews,  which  they  misread  and  misinterpret.  They  are  them- 
selves part  authors  of  the  anti-Semitism  which  thev  profess  to 
slay.  For  how  can  the  F.uro|>ean  countries  which  the  Jews  pro- 
pose to  'abandon'  Justify  their  retention  of  the  Jews?  And 
why  should  dvfl  equality  have  been  won  by  the  strenuous  exer- 
tion of  the  Jews,  If  the  Jews  themselves  be  the  first  to  'evacu- 
ate '  their  position,  and  to  claim  Uie  bare  courtesy  of  '  foreign 
visitors '  ?  "  ("  Aspects  of  the  Jewish  Question."  p  is,  Loudon. 
MB). 

This  is  also  practically  the  position  taken  by  Prof. 
Ludwig  Geiger,  the  leader  of  the  literal  Jews  in 
Herlin,  though  with  more  special  reference  to  the 
particular  country  in  which  he  lives.    He  says' 

"  Zionism  isa«  dangerous  to  the  German  spirit  |"Denbvh- 
thutn")  a*  are  social  democracy  and  ultramontantsm.   It  baa 

something  of  each :  of  the  one  Its  radicalism,  of  the  other  Its 
ultramontanlsm  [  "Jenseltlge  "].  the  desire  for  a  fatherland  other 
than  that  belonging  to  it  by  language  and  culture.  .  .  .  Zionism 
may  be  able  to  ral.*e  Its  army  up  lo  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  no 
hindrance  Is  placed  in  Its  way.  Just  as  we  are  warned  against 
ultramontane  works  on  history  and  Social- Democratic  teachings, 
so  must  we  lie  warned  against  Zlonlstic  sophisms  ["Afterwels- 
helt  "J.  The  (ierman  Jew  who  has  a  voice  in  (ierman  literature 
must,  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  for  the  lost  century  and  a 
half,  took  upon  (iermanv  alone  ns  his  fatherland,  upon  the  (ier- 
man language  as  his  mother  tongue:  and  the  future  of  that 
nation  must  remain  the  only  one  upon  which  he  liases  his  hopes. 
Any  desire  to  form  together  with  his  coreligionists  »  p«>ple  out- 
side of  (iermanv  Is,  not  to  speak  of  lis  Imprartlcahtlltv.  down 
light  thanklessm**  toward  the  nation  In  whose  midst  he  lives 
—a  chimera:  for  the  (ienuan  Jew  Is  a  (ierman  In  his  national 
peculiarities,  and  Zion  Is  for  him  the  land  only  of  the  past,  not 
of  the  future." 

No  opponent  of  Zionism  has  dared  to  say  what 
Geiger  adds: 

"  The  withdrawal  of  i  Ittzen's  rights  appears  to  be  the  occes- 
sarv  consequence  of  (.ennan  legislation  against  Zionism,  the 
onlv  answer  that  the  (ierman  national  conscience  can  give" 
(see  "SUmuicn  der  Wahrhelt."  pp.  Itt  rf  *rq..  Berlin.  1805). 
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While  criticism*  such  as  these  touched  upon  the 
basal  principles  ot  Zionism,  other  criticisms  dealt  in 
charges  which  are  evidence  of  the 
Minor      strong  feeling  raised  on  uil  sides  in 
Objections.  Jewry  by  the  successive  progress  of 
the  Zionist  movement.    The  "  Univers 
Israelite"  summed  up  the  matter  in  saying: 

"  The  Ionic  and  short  of  It  K  Zionists  and  anil  •Semite*  are  one 
ami  the  same."  The  "  lleform  Advoeale  "  of  I  I1I1-.U/0  spoke  of 
the  "  Allll-Semltc*.  his  lllerzl's)  friends"  (Marrb  12.  1*1.  A 
rabhi  In  Marbury  classed  Zionism  as  "  MessUuwrhw  urmerel  " ; 
an<l  Hit  traveler  Edward  G  laser  believed  that  Zionism  was  put 
forwuril  hy  the  British  government  In  order  to  break  up  Turkey 
and  form  a  buffer  state.  The  hakam  bashl  In  Constantinople 
posted  a  notice  in  the  synairixrue  putting  the  Hebrew  paper 
••  Ha-Zeflrab  "  under  (he  ban :  and  Dr.  Bloch.  editor  of  the  Vienna 
••  WoehcuschrlfU"  nratendeavoniltoprnruivasubventton  from 
the  Zionist*,  offering  to  give  up  eight  pages  of  his  newspaper  to 
the  cause.  If  '*  Die  Welt "  ceased  to  appear  t"  Die  Welt,"  II.,  No. 
*S>;  falllnir  whlrb.  be  beeaiue  a  moot  determined  opinMient.  S. 
Hernfcld"*  "Am  Knde  des  Jalirhunderta "  (lMUl)  ha*  a  tare 
mention  of  Zionism  and  the  congresses :  while  that  portion  of 
the  vears  review  by  Martin  Phltlppsohn  In  the  "  Jahrburh  ffir 
Judische  Ursrhlrhte,"  !«•«.  mentioning  the  Basel  Congress  of 
1SW7.  was  stricken  out  by  the  editor.  <;.  Karpele*.  When  the 
"  Trust "  was  founded,  the  report  was  sprpad  that  each  of  the  di- 
rectors was  to  have  a  bonus  of  1IU.IUI  marks  for  passing  the  stat- 
utes, and  Ibat  the  sole  object  of  the  con>onttlon  was  to  combat 
Orthodoxy.  The  (.ondnn  "  financial  News  "  (April  2M.  IsSS,  p. 
#7t\  spoke  of  the  "harebrained  and  irresponsible  promoters  of 

In  the  United  States,  too,  the  opposition  grew 
a  puce. 

The  "Reform  Advocate"  In  Chicago  suggested  editorially 
that  the  real  ohjet-t  o(  llerzl  and  Nocilau  was  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  savings  of  their  poorer  brethren.  Isaac  M.  Wise, 
president  of  the  Hebrew  Cnlou  College,  thought  thai  the  Zlon. 
Ists  were  "  traitors,  hypocrites,  or  fantastic  fistls  whiwe  thought*, 
sentiments,  and  actions  are  in  constant  contradiction  to  one  an- 
other" I"  Hebrew  Culon  Collegu  Journal."  Dec..  1WU.  p.  47>: 
while  Rabbi  SamOehl  wrote  In  the  "Jewish  Spectator"  that"ZI- 
onlstn  Is  an  abnormal  eruption  of  perverted  sentiment."  Prof. 
Louis  «;ros*man  held  tliat  the  "  Zlonlstlc  limitation  contradicts 
everything  that  is  typical  of  Jews  and  Judaism."  and  that  the 
"  Zlonlstlc  movement  Is  a  mark  of  ingenuity,  and  does  not  rome 
out  of  the  heart  of  Judaism,  either  ancient  or  contemporary  " 
C  Hebrew  Union  College  Journal."  Dec..  1*8U,  p. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of  the  Christian 
world  toward  Zionism  has  l>een  in  nearly  every  case 
one  of  cordial  attention;  in  some  quarters,  even  one 
of  active  furtherance.  While  those  of 
Christian  the  more  important  daily  papers  that 
Attitude,  were  in  Jewish  hands  cither  accorded 
the  movement  scanty  attention  or 
were  absolutely  silent  (the  Vienna  "Neuc  Freie 
Prcssc,"  of  w  hich  Hcr/.l  was  feiiilleton  editor,  never 
mentioned  the  word  "Zionism"  as  long  as  llerzl 
lived),  the  other  great  dailies  of  the  world  freely 
opened  their  columns  to  news  of  the  movement,  as 
did  also  the  gn  at  monthlies  and  quarterlies  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  (e.g.,  "Contemporary 
Review,"  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  "Forum."  "Fort- 
nightly Review."  "  North  American  Review,"  *  In- 
ternational  Review."  and  "Century").  In  Oct.. 
1M97,  the  London  "  Daily  Chronicle"  and  the  "Pall 
Mall  Gazette u  publicly  accepted  the  Zionist  pro- 
gram and  advocated  the  calling  of  a  general  Euro 
pean  Congress.  Many  Christians,  it  is  true,  were 
led  to  such  a  course  by  religious  hopes  of  a  Mes- 
sianic  return-  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  and  their 
possible  conversion  there;  although  the  German 
"Allgemeine   .Missions   Confereuz "  declared  that 


"Zionism  will  not  hasten  the  conversion  of  Israel, 
hut  rather  delay  it"  ("Nathaniel,"  1901).  Others, 
I  however,  had  a  sincere  desire  to  advance  this  at- 
tempt at  Jewish  self-help. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above  who  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  one  project  or  another, 
there  area  largo  number  who  hy  their  voice  and  oth- 
erwise have  encouraged  Zionism.  As  early  us  1SS» 
Prof.  K.  Furrer  of  Zurich  University  spurred  on  the 
Russian  Jewish  students  to  work  for  the  colonization 
of  Palestine  by  the  Jews;  and  in  1904  Secretary  John 
Hay  of  the  United  Slates  declared  in  au  interview  that 
Zionism  was  in  his  opinion  quite  consistent  with 
American  patriotism.  The  Grand  Dukeof  Baden  on 
Aug.  4,  1899.  Uttered  these  words  to  Dr.  A.  Berliner: 
"The  movement  isau  important  one  and  deserves  vig- 
orous assistance."  The  Preraphaclite  painter  Hol- 
man  Hunt  was  one  of  the  first  to  greet  Herzl's  pro- 
posal in  London  (1896)  with  friendly  assistance.  He 
has  done  the  same  (1905)  to  Israel  Zangw  ill  and  the 
Territorialists.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Decider  of  Vienna 
has  been  a  constant  attendant  at  the  congresses,  and 
has  been  of  actual  assistance  in  other  directions. 
Prof.  F.  Heman  of  Basel,  the  author  of  "  Das  Auf- 
wachen  dor  Jfidischen  Nation  "  (Basel,  1899).  also  de- 
serves mention,  as  he  sees  in  Zionism  a  conciliatory 
force,  bringing  Jews  and  Christians  nearer  to  each 
other.  Among  those  who  have  publicly  pronounced 
themselves  in  favor  of  Zionism  may  be  mentioned 
I  ."'in  Botirgois,  the  Rumanian  premier  Stourd/.a, 
Baron  Maxim  Mauteuffel.  Bertha  von  Suttuer.  Felix 
Dahn.  Karl  Peters.  Prof.  T.  A.  Masaryk.  BjOnist- 
jerne  Bjornsen.  Rider  Haggard.  Hall  Caine.  Maxim 
Gorki,  and  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson.  The  philoso- 
pher Edward  von  Hartmauu,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  Zionism  plays  iuto  the  hands  of  the  ami  Sem- 
ites, und  August  Rohling  in  his  "Auf  uach  Zion" 
(1901 1  did  indeed  give  color  to  this  idea :  but  the  con- 
ference of  political  anti-Semites  in  Hamburg  in  the 
year  1899  dec  land  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  move- 
ment, as  it  awakened  sympathy  for  the  Jew  s  among 
the  Christian  population.  The  theological  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Geneva  set  as  the  subject  for 
the  prize  essay  of  the  year  190.">  the  theme  "  Le  Si- 
onisme  et  Scs  Aspirations  Actucllcs."  A  collection  of 
opinions  has  been  published  by  Emil  Kronberger, 
"Zionisten  und  Christen."  Leipsic,  1900.  and  by 
Hugo  I  loppe.  "  Herrvorragende  Nichtjuden  ttber 
den  Zionismus,"  Konigsl>erg,  1904. 

Though  the  number  of  shekel-paying  Zionists  1ms 
increased  largely  year  by  year,  the  opposition 
sketched  above  has  hardly  diminished,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  whose  spokesman  has  been  Lueien 
Wolf  (see  below)  A  large  section  of  Orthodox 
Jew  ry  still  sees  in  Zionism  or  rather  in  its  pnmiotcrs 
n  danger  to  established  custom  and  time-honored 
rites,  despite  the  fact  that  a  specific  resolution  of  the 
Second  Basel  Congress  declared  that  Zionism  would 
do  nothing  to  militate  against  such  customs  and 
such  rites.  The  Orthodox  rabbis  at  Grodno  in  190:5 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  the  movement,  as 
ilid  a  number  of  Hungarian  rabbis  in  1904.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Haside  Ziyyon  of  Lodz  is  made  up 
of  Hasidim;  ami  such  men  as  Samuel  Moldlewer, 
Chief  Rabbi  J.  H.  DDnner  in  Holland,  the  haham 
M.  Gastcr  in  England,  and  H.  Pcreira  Memles  in 
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New  York  have  joined  the  Zionist  ranks.   The  stum 
bliug-block  has  Urn  the  "  Kultur-Fnige."  the  ques- 
Hon  of  the  relation  of  Zionism  to  mod- 
The        em  education  ami  to  the  modem  point 
"  Kultur-   of  view.  Thcuseof  the  word  "  Kultur" 
Frage."     in  this  connection  was  mi  fortunate. 

as  the  east-Kuropciin  Jew  had  Ih-iii 
led  to  regard  this  term  as  connoting  certain  distinct- 
ive and  anti-religious  tendencies  of  modern  society. 
The  dotibt  has  remained,  despite  all  attempts  to  clear 
up  the  difficulty  by  definition.  The  question  was 
mooted  at  the  First  Basel  Congress  (on  the  proposi- 
tion of  Birnhaumi.  hut  was  really  taken  up  at  the 
Third.  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Congresses,  at  the  last  of 
which  it  was  made  part  of  the  |*arty's  program. 
The  advocacy  of  physical  and  mental  ailvaiicemenl 
upon  modern  lines,  has  provoked  the  opposition  of  i 
a  large  hotly  of  Orthodox  Jews,  who  otherwise 
might  have  joined  the  Zionist  hotly,  as  the  itlea  of  I 
the  restoration  still  forms  a  part  of  their  theolog- 
ical equipment.  The  Jews  connected  w  ith  Reform 
synagogues,  aud  those  outside  any  distinctively 
Jewish  organization,  in  most  cases  still  look  upon 
Zionism  as  a  reaction,  not  only  from  a  theological 
point  of  view,  hut  from  the  -i  ai  (point  of  general  I 
culture  as  well;  aud  this  last,  despite  the  reiterated  I 
pronouncements  made  at  various  congresses.  In  his 
opening  address  at  the  First  Congress  Herzl  said 
**  We  have  no  thought  of  giving  up  even  one  foot  of 
theculttire  that  we  have  acquired;  on  the  contrary, 
we  wish  to  broaden  that  culture,"  and  at  the  Third 
Congress  he  atlded.  "  We  desire  to  lift  ourselves  up 
to  a  higher  moral  plane,  to  open  up  new  means  of 
communication  between  nations  and  prepare  the 
way  for  social  justice.  Just  as  the  pttct  weaves 
songs  out  of  ins  own  pain,  so  shall  we  prepare  from 

out  id  our  own  suffering  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind in  whose  service  we  are."  In  fact,  a  formal  j 
resolution  was  adopted  at  the  Second  Congress  to  this 
effect:  "Zionism  seeks  not  only  the  economic  ami 
political  but  also  the  spiritual  rebirth  of  the  Jewish 
people  ami  must  ever  remain  upon  the  stand  of 
modern  culture,  whose  achievements  it  highly 
values." 

To  a  still  larger  number  of  Jews,  who  might  f 
perhaps  sympathize  with  Zionism,  the  seeming 
impracticability  of  carrying  out  the  platform  aud 
the  supposed  insuperable  difficulties  in  finding  a 
home  for  the  Jews  in  and  around  Palestine,  coupled 
with  the  peculiar  political  circumstances  which  ren- 
der those  countries  the  bone  of  contention  among  the 
European  powers,  stand  in  the  way;  though  some 
of  those  who  now  stand  aloof  have  shown  a  readi- 
ness to  join  the  Zionist  ranks  if  another,  and  to  their 
eyes  more  practical,  policy  should  he  evolved— e.g., 
that  connected  with  the  offer  of  territory  in  East 
Africa  (see  below). 

In  spite  of  all  opposition  Herzl  continued  the 
elaboration  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  the  "Jutlen- 
staat."    The  first  part  of  his  program 
The  Basel   was  the  calling  of  a  congress  of  such 
Congress.    Jews  anil  such  Jewish  organizations 
as  sympathized  with  the  new  move- 
ment.   This  congress  was  to  have,  been  held  in 
Munich;  but  the  Kultusvorstand  of  the  Munich 
Congregation  memorialized  the  committee  that  had 


it  in  charge,  asking  them  to  change  its  venue.  In 
face  id  this  determined  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  the  community,  the  place  of  meeting  was 
changed  in  July  to  Basel.  At  this  congress  there 
were  204  delegates.  It  is  notable  that  the  B'nai 
B'rith  lodges  in  Rumania  sent  two  delegates;  while 
the  English  Chovevt  i  Zion  organizations  were  not 
represented,  ou  the  ground  that  the  congress  was 
"dangerous."  Additional  difficulties  attended  the 
holding  of  this  congress.  Fart  vii.  of  Uie  first  vol- 
ume of  "  Die  Welt "  had  been  confiscated  by  the  Aus- 
trian authorities.  Most  of  the  Jewish  newspapers  of 
Europe  had  been  actively  opposed  to  Zionism,  while 
that  part  of  the  daily  press  which  was  in  any  way 
controlled  by  Jews  pursued  a  consistent  policy  of 
silence.  Among  the  delegates  there  wen-  represent- 
atives of  the  various  Jewish  national  bodies,  though 
most  of  the  members  came  in  their  private capneity. 
The  great  Jewish  beneficiary  organizations  of  Europe 
and  America  were  entirely  without  representation; 
ami,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  kept  them- 
selves entirely  free  from  any  connection  with  Ziou- 
ism.  However,  a  number  of  noted  Christians, 
whose  interest  was  either  purely  humanitarian  or 
theological,  testified  by  their  attendance  to  the 
kindly  interest  which  large  sections  of  the  non-Jew- 
ish world  brought  to  the  new  movement.  Among 
such  were  Dtiuant,  the  founder  id  the  Bed  Cross  So- 
ciety; the  Bev.  M.  Mitchell  ,  the  Rev.  Mr  Hcchler, 
chaplain  to  the  British  embassy  in  Vienna:  Baron 
Mantcuffcl;  Col.  Count  Bentinck .  anil  Dr.  Johannes 
Lipsius.  the  editor  of  "Der  Christliche  Orient." 
This  First  Congress  was  in  the  main  a  manifestation ; 
though  the  organization  of  the  movement  was  com- 
menced there  antl  a  number  of  propositions  made 
which  were  carried  out  at  a  subsequent  period;  e.g., 
the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  literature,  in  the  discussion  of  which  the  plan 
for  a  proposed  Jewish  high  school  in  Jaffa  or  Jeru- 
salem was  brought  forward;  the  formation  of  a 
general  Hebrew  school  organization  antl  a  special 
literature  commission  (Chief  Babbi  Ehreiipreis  of 
Bulgaria);  the  formation  of  a  Jewish  national  fund 
(I'rofessor  Shapira  of  Heidelberg).  At  this  congress 
the  Basel  Program  was  drawn  up,  which  states  the 
object  of  Zionism  to  be  "the  establishing  for  the 
Jewish  people  a  publicly  ami  legally  assured  home 
in  Palestine"  (sec  Th.  Herzl  iu  the  "Contemporary 
Review,"  1HA7.  pp.  587-000;  German  translation, 
"Der  Baseler  Congress,"  Vienna.  18»7). 

Between  the  First  and  Second  Congresses  the  Ac- 
tions Committee  elected  at  the  former  busied  itself 
with  furthering  the  propaganda  by  means  of  a  num- 
ber of  pamphlets,  such  as  the  addresses  of  Herzl  antl 
Nordau  at  the  First  Congress;  "Das 
Propa-      Endc der  Juden  Notli,"  by  York  Stein- 
ganda      er,  in  German,  Hebrew,  and  Yiddish; 

After  the    Nordaus  "  I'eber  die  Cicgner  des  Zi- 
First       onismus";  antl  a  pamphlet  setting 

Congress,  forth  the  aims  of  Zionism,  printed  in 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  French  for  use  in 
the  East.  It  furthered  also  the  organization  of  the 
various  groups  tluU  had  sprung  up;  and  it  took  the 
first  measures  for  the  founding  of  the  Jewish  Co- 
lonial Trust.  A  prefatory  conference  of  the  ActionB 
Committee,  together  with  some  of  the  leaders  from 
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various  countries,  was  held  in  Vienna  in  April,  1898; 
and  the  Second  Congress  met  in  Basel  Aug.  884U 
of  that  year.  The  spread  of  the  movement  may  be 
gaged  by  the  number  of  Zionist  societies  and  groups 
that  had  come  into  iniug  since  the  First  Congress: 
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•  New  York,  28;  CMrngo.  8. 

A  Russian  preliminary  conference  liad  l>ccn  held 
in  Warsaw  at  which  about  140  delegates  took  part, 
and  a  second  one  was  held  at  Basel,  those  attending 
licing  Orthodox  rabbis,  presided  over  by  Haham  M. 
Gaster  of  London.  More  than  forty  telegrams  of 
adhesion  were  received  from  Orthodox  rabbis;  and 
besides  a  number  of  crown  rabbis  of  Russia,  there 
were  also  present  representatives  of  the  Hasidim. 
A  special  colonization  committee  was  appointed 
with  a  view  to  furthering  colonization  on  the  basis 
of  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  government;  and  an 
agreement  was  reached  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
Jewish  Colonial  Trust,  a  committee  of  nine  being 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  with  I).  Wolfssohn 
of  Cologne  at  the  head.  The  founding  of  a  general 
Hebrew-speaking  nation  wns  proposed  by  Chief 
Rabbi  Ehrenprcis  of  Bulgaria;  ami  the  resolution 
on  "Kultur,"  proposed  by  Haham  Uaster,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  above,  was  accepted. 

The  Third  Congress  likewise  met  in  Basi  l.  Aug. 
15-18.  1899.    It  washere  that  Herzl  announced  that 
his  endeavors  were  centered  upon  re- 
The  Third  ceivinga  charter  from  the  sultan.  The 
and  Fourth  report    of    the  Actions  Committee 
Con-       showed  that  the  number  of  societies  in 

greases.  Russia  (877)  had  increased  by  30  per 
cent  and  in  other  countries  by  2.1  per 
cent..  The  shekel-payers  uumlx-rcd  more  than  100,- 
000,  which  meant  that  prohnbly  aquartcrof  a  million 
Jews  were  actively  identified  with  the  Zionist  move- 
ment. All  the  Chovevei  Zionists  in  Rumania  hud  be- 
come members  of  the  congress.  A  tic  w  scheme  of  or* 
ganizat  ion  was  submitted,  which  had  foritsobject  the 
building  up  of  the  inner  structure  of  the  movement. 
The  "  Kultur"  question  was  furtherdiscussed,  in  the 
attempt  to  make  it  clear  that  "Kultur"  in  noway 
militated  against  Judaism  in  any  form.  The  question 
of  colonization  in  Cyprus  was  brought  tip  by  Davis 
Trietsch,  who  had  held  a  preliminary  conference  to 
consider  the  proposal;  but  be  was  not  allowed  to 
piOOeed  with  the  question  in  open  congress,  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  being  decidedly  averse  to 
even  a  consideration  of  the  proposal. 

The  Fourth  Congress  was  transferred  to  London, 
where  it  met  in  Queen's  Hall  Aug.  13-10.  1900 
The  transfer  was  made  with  a  view  to  influencing 
British  public  opinion  still  further,  as  in  no  country 
had  the  Zionist  propaganda  been  received  by  the 


general  public  with  more  understanding  or  with 
greater  sympathy.  During  the  year  that  had  claps^l 
the  Russian  societies  liad  increased  to  1,034,  those  of 
England  to  38,  and  those  of  the  United  States  to 
135;  while  in  a  small  country  like  Bulgaria  there 
w  ere  no  less  than  42  such  societies. 

The  hopes  of  the  Zionist  body  in  regard  to  I'ales- 
tine  and  the  good  intentions  of  the  sovereign  power 
there  were  somewhat  dampened  by  the  instructions 
sent  by  the  Porte  in  Nov.,  1900.  making  it  impossi- 
ble for  Jewish  visitors  to  Palestine  to  remain  there 
for  a  period  longer  thun  three  months.  The  Italian 
government  immediately  protested  that  it  made  no 
difference  between  its  Jewish  and  its  Christian  sub- 
jects; and  the  matter  having  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Secretary  Hay,  the  American  ambassa- 
dor in  Constantinople  was  on  Feb.  28,  1901,  in- 
structed to  make  a  similar  protest  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  government.  This  action  by  the 
Porte,  which  was  merely  the  revival  of  a  regulation 
that  had  been  issued  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
previously,  was  in  many  quarters  saiil  to  have  been 
due  to  the  renewed  Zionist  activity  ;  but  on  May  17. 
1901,  the  sultan  himself  received  Herzl  in  audience, 
the  latter  being  accompanied  by  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Actions  Committee,  Da- 
Herzl's     vld  Wolfssohn  and  Oscar  Marmorck. 

Interview  Herzl  was  received  on  two  further 
with  occasions;  and  upon  leaving,  the  sul- 
the  Sultan,  tan  conferred  upon  him  the  grand  cor- 
don of  the  Order  of  the  Mejidie.  From 
Constantinople  Herzl  went  to  London,  where  on 
June  11,  1901,  he  was  again  received  by  the  Macca- 
hu'ans,  on  which  occasion  he  spoke  with  much  confi- 
dence of  the  success  of  his  mission  to  the  sultan  and 
asked  the  Jewish  people  for  iM.500.0OO  in  addition 
to  the  money  in  the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  charter.  But  the  Jewish  people  kept  silent ; 
and  the  negotiations  which  had  proceeded  so  far 
were  for  the  moment  in  abeyance. 

The  Fifth  Congress  was  held  at  Basel  in  1901.  this 
time  during  the  w  inter,  Dec.  26-30.  The  new  or- 
ganization statutes  were  here  finally  accepted.  They 
called  for  a  meeting  of  the  congress  once  every  two 
years;  and  in  the  interval  between  the  congresses  tt 
meeting  of  the  larger  Actions  Committee  and  the 
leaders  in  the  various  countries  was  to  be  la-Id.  It 
was  also  decided  that  a  new  territorial  organization 
could  be  founded  in  any  land  if  5,000  shekel-payers 
demanded  the  same.  All  arrangements  for  opening 
the  Imnk  had  been  made:  resolutions  were  passed  to 
give  a  subvention  to  the  National  Library  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  Hebrew  encyclope- 
dia and  the  founding  of  a  statistical  bureau.  A  se- 
vere criticism  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trust  was  made 
by  I.  Zangwill,  but  his  motion  was  not  put  before  the 
congress.  There  was  again  along  "  Kultur"  debate, 
which  ended  in  the  following  pronouncement:  "The 
congress  declares  spiritual  amelioration 

Zangwill    ["  kulturelle  lb-hung  '*],  i.e.,  the  edit- 
at  the      cation  of  the  Jewish  people  along  na- 
Fourth     tional  lines,  to  be  one  of  the  chief  ele- 

Congress.    meuts  of  the  Zionist  program,  and  lays 
it  as  a  duty  upon  every  Zionist  to 
work  toward  that  end."  During  this  congress  ihirty- 
seven  delegates,  comprising  the  Democratic  Fraction, 
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beaded  by  Bert  hold  Fciwcl.  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  ruling  of  Um  president,  left  the  congress  inn  body, 
but  returned  after  the  demonstration  had  heeu  made. 

On  July  10,  1003.  Her/. I  appeared  before  the  Royal 
Immigration  Commission,  sitting  in  London,  to  deter- 
mine what  measures,  if  any,  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  large  influx  of  a  foreign  proletariat  into 
England.  Herat's  plea  was  for  a  regulation  of  im- 
migration, as  far  as 
the  Jews  were  con- 
cerned, rather  at  its 
source  in  eastern 
Europe  than  at  its 
outlet  in  western  Eu- 
rope and  America. 
In  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  German 
Zionist  Imdy  was  re- 
ceived in  audience 
at  Carlsnihc  by  the 
Grand  I>ukc  of  Ba- 
den, who  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  testified 
to  his  deep  Interest 

in  the  movement. 

In  the  autumn  of 
1KM8  and  after  pre- 
liminary audiences  in 
Potsdam  and  Con- 
stantinople, Emperor 
William  II.  of  Ger- 
many publicly  re- 
ceived a  Zionist  depu- 
tation in  Palestine. 
The  delegation  con- 
sisted of  Dr.  Tbeodor 
Heral,  Dr.  M.  T. 
Sehnircr.  D.  Wolfs 
sohn,  Dr.  M.  linden- 
heimer,  and  Engineer 
Seidener,  president  of 
the  Zionist  groups  in 
Germany ;  and,  after 
an  introductory 
greeting  on  Oct.  28  at 
the  Colony  Mifewch 
Yisrael  near  Jaffa,  it 
VII  received  on  Nov. 
2  in  the  imperial  tent 
in  Jerusalem,  State 
Secretary  von  BOlow 
being  present.  In  an- 
swer to  the  address 
presented,  the  em- 
peror said  that  "all  such  endeavors,  as  aiming  at 
the  promotion  of  Palestinian  agriculture  to  the 
weal  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  having  due  re- 
spect to  the  sovereignty  of  the  sultan,  might  be 
sure  of  his  good-will  and  interest." 

Both  at  this  time  and  subsequently  Heral  had 
interviews  with  the  sultan.  His  original  program 
meant  an  understanding  with  that  ruler  upon  the 
basis  of  a  regulation  of  the  Turkish  finances  ("Die 
Wclt,"i.,  No.  1).  He  tried  also  to  impress  upon  the 
sultan  the  perfect  loyalty  of  the  Zionist  body,  as 


interview  Between  William  II.  of  Germany  and  Tbeodor  Heral 
OuUnde  of  Jerusalem.  1902. 

(From  «  |,l"4«c*apV  k 


shown  in  the  public  manner  in  which  it  dealt  with 
the  prohlem  and  in  its  opposition  to  any  form  of 
small  colonization  which  meant  the  smuggling  in  of 
Jcwb  to  Palestine  against  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign 
power,  as  well  as  the  value  t<>  Turkey  of  au  indus- 
trious, law  abiding,  ami  progressive  element  iu  the 
country.  The  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  sultan 
were  to  lie  in  the  form  of  a  charter,  the  Turkish 

government  afford- 
ing the  Jews  a  large 
amount  of  municipal 
self-government,  the 
Jews  on  their  part 
paying  a  certain  sum 
upon  the  delivery  of 
the  concession  and  a 
\eaily  tribute  after 
that.  Thcstatus was 
to  be  similar  to  that 
of  the  Island  of  Sa- 
moa, which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  part  it 
had  taken  in  the  lib- 
eration of  Grew  in 
1821.  was  accorded 
on  Dec.  11,  1832, 
through  the  inter- 
vention of  England, 
France,  and  Russia, 
a  Christian  autono- 
mous prince,  having 
his  own  army,  flag, 
and  congress,  and 
paying  to  the  sultan 
■  yearly  Irihute  of 
300,000  piasters  (W. 
Miller,  in  "The 
Speaker."  1898.  p. 
570).  Though  upon 
several  occasions 
Heral  believed  him- 
self near  to  the  reali- 
zation of  his  policy, 
it  failed  because  of 
the  lack  of  monetary 
support  from  the 
Jews.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod the  sultan  pro- 
posed it  scattered  col- 
onization of  the Jews 
in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, which  Her*  I 
was  hound  to  refuse*, 
as  being  Incompat- 
ible with  the  Basel 


Program  and  the  needs  of  the  Jewish  national  move- 
ment ("  Protokoil "  of  the  Sixth  Zionist  Congress, 
p.  6). 

In  October  of  the  same  year  (I8SIH)  negotiations 
were  opened  with  some  nicnihcrsof  the  English  gov- 
ernment for  a  land  concession  in  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula. These  negotiations  were  continued  in  Cairo  hy 
L.J.  Grccnhcrg  with  Lord  Cromer  and  the  Egyptian 
government.  A  commission,  consisting  of  Engineer 
Kessler,  Architect  Marmorek.  Captain  Goldsmid, 
Engineer  Stephens.  Professor  Laurant,  Dr.  8.  Soskin, 
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Dr.  Hillel  JolTe,  ant!  Mr,  Humphreys,  representing 
the  Egyptian  Koveriiuirtit.  left  Egypt  at  the  he- 
giuningof  i '.»>;!  to  niiike  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
territory  under  consideration ;  and  it  returned  toward 
the  end  of  Hatch.  The  Egyptian  government, 
although  in  part  agreeing  to  the  demaoda  for  a 
Jewish  administration  and  extended  municipal  pow- 
ers in  the  proposed  settlement  at  Al  'Arish.  felt  it- 
self not  warranted  in  agreeing  to  the  concession 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  water,  which  would  neces- 
sitate the  use  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Nile.  It 
may  Ihj  added  that  the  Jewish  Colonization  Associ 
ation  had  shown  itself  not  unwilling  to  lend  its  as- 
sistance, had  the  concession  been  granted  ("  Die 
Welt."  1904.  No.  1). 

Russia  having  furnished  the  greatest  number  of 
Zionists,  the  trend  of  sentiment  in  thai  country  may 
hrielly  be  indicated.  At  the  Minsk 
Zionism  in  Congress  held  in  Sept..  1902.  500  dele- 
Russia,  gates  at  tended,  representing  the  Ortho- 
dox Party,  the  Democratic  Fraction, 
a  so-called  Center  Party,  and  the  socialistic  Buud. 
At  this  meeting  the  relation  of  orthodoxy  to  radical- 
ism, the  *  Kultur  "  question,  and  especially  coloniza- 
tion in  Palestine  were  discussed.  The  congress  was 
not  iudiaposed  to  unite  with  non-Zionist  coloniza- 
tion societies  for  the  immediate  purchase  of  land  in 
Palestine,  thus  makiug  the  first  break  in  the  rigidity 
of  the  Basel  Platform.  Resolutions  were  |jassed  to  the 
effect  that  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  National 
Fund  should  be  used  only  for  the  purchasing  of  land 
in  Palestine,  and  that  the  paragraphs  of  the  National 
Fund  statutes  should  be  so  changed  as  to  preclude 
the  collection  of  capital  to  which  restrictions  were 
attached  (see  M.  Nurock,  "Der  i.  Allrussische 
Zioiiistcn-Congrcss  in  Minsk,"  Riga,  1902). 

The  year  1908  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Zion- 
ism.   On  June 24.  Von  Plehve,  the  Russian  minister 
of  the  interior,  issued  a  secret  circular  to  the  gov- 
ernors, city  prefects,  and  chiefs  of  police,  putting  a 
ban  upon  all  Zionist  meetings  and  forbidding  all 
collections  for  Zionist  purposes.  The  moneys  belong- 
ing to  the  Trust  and  to  the  Jewish  National  Fund, 
and  the  shekel  collections  were  to  lie  turned  over  to 
the  Odessa  society  forassisting  Jewish  agriculturists 
in  Palestine.    The  reason  given  fur  this  action  was 
the  supposed  impossibility  of  realizing  the  Zionist 
program  except  in  the  distant  future;  but  the  real 
motive  was  the  fear  that  Jewish  Socialists  might 
make  use  of  the  Zionist  platform  for  the  propagation 
of  their  theories  ("The  Times."  London,  Sept.  2nnd 
11).    This,  together  with  the  distressing  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  general  in  that  country,  induced  Herzl  to 
visit  Russia  early  in  Aug..  1903.    He  there  had  inter- 
views with  Witte  and  Von  Plehve.  and  was  joy- 
fully acclaimed  by  the  Jewish  prole- 
Herzl's     tariat  of  the  cities  through  which  he 
Interview   passed.    The  result  of  his  interview 
with  Von    with  Von  Plehve  is  given  in  a  letter 
Plehve.     to  Herzl  dated  Aug.  12.  and  published 
at  the  Sixth  Zionist  Congress.    In  it 
Von  Plehve  promises  that  if  the  Zionistic  movement 
confines  its  agitation  to  the  creation  of  an  independ- 
ent state  in  Palestine  anil  to  the  organized  emigra- 
tion from  Russia  of  a  certain  number  of  Jewish  in- 
habitants, the  Russian  government   will  give  its 


I  moral  and  material  support  to  Zionist  negotiations  at 
J  Constantinople,  and  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
emigration  societies  with  certain  monevs  contrib- 
uted by  the  Jews  of  Russia  ("  Die  Welt.'"  Aug.  25. 
1908). 

Ever  since  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  Al  'Arish, 
Herzl  aud  his  agents  had  kept  in  contact  with  the 
English  government.  The  project  to  elTect  a  Jew- 
ish colonization  in  the  East-African  Protectorate 
seems  not  to  have  been  an  entire  surprise.  In  the 
"Jewish  Chronicle"  of  July.  1908,  it  was  mooted 
by  Robert  T.  Yates.  It  was,  however,  in  no  way 
sought  by  the  Zionist  leaders,  but  was  spontaneously 
offered  to  Dr.  Herzl  by  Joseph  Chamberlain,  nfter 
the  hitter's  visit  to  South  Africa  upon  the  close  of 
the  Hoer  war.  In  an  official  letter  dated  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  Aug.  14.  1903.  Clement  Hill  wrote 
to  L.  J.  Oreenberg  in  regnrd  to  "  the  form  of  an  agree- 
ment which  Dr.  Herzl  proposes  should  be  entered  into 
between  His  Majesty 's  government  and  the  Jewish 
Colonial  Trust,  Ltd..  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jew- 
ish settlement  in  East  Africa."  Hill  was  directed  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowue  to  say : 

"That  be  hai  Hotted  the  question  with  the  'merest  which 
His  Majesty's  government  must  alw ays  take  In  any  well  con-Id- 
cred  scheme  for  the  amelloral km  of  the  position  of  the  Jewish 
race  ...  If  a  site. -mi  be  fouhil  which  the  Trust  ami  His  Maj- 
esty's Commissioner  consider  suitable  and 
The  Kast-   which  commends  Itself  to  bis  government, 
African      Lord  1  -insdowne  will  be  prepared  to  entertain 
Project  and  favorably  pro|<osals  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Sixth    a  Jewish  eoionv  or  settlement  on  conditions 
Congress,    which  will  enable  the  members  to  otwerve 
their  national  customs  ...  the  delalb  of  the 
scheme  comprising  as  Its  main  fen  lures  the  irrant  of  a  consider- 
able area  of  land,  the  appointment  of  a  Jewish  odlclal  as  the 
chief  of  the  local  administration,  and  |»  nnlssjon  to  the  colony 
to  have  a  free  band  In  remind  to  municipal  legislation  as  to  the 
management  of  religious  and  purely  domestic  mutters,  such 
local  autonomy  lielng  conditional  upon  the  right  of  His  Maj- 
esty's government  to  exercise  general  control." 

The  Sixth  Congress  drew  near  without  a  shadow 
to  presage  the  storms  that  were  coming.  It  was 
held  in  Basel  Aug.  28-28,  1908.  It  is  true  that  on 
Aug.  22  a  preliminary  meeting  was  convened,  in 
which  the  Government  Party  was  severely  criticized 
by  Alfred  Nossig.  who  pleaded  for  "national  educa- 
tion "  as  being  more  important  and  of  more  imme- 
diate necessity  than  the  acquisition  of  territory ;  but 
such  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  was  ex- 
pected. Although  the  basis  of  representation  had 
been  raised  to  200  shekel -payers,  no  less  than  592  dele- 
gates and  more  than  2.000  spi'ctators  were  present. 
The  announcement  by  Herzl  of  his  interview  with 
Von  Plehve  created  a  sensation  among  the  Russian 
delegates,  especially  among  those  of  Socialistic  pro- 
clivititics;  while  the  offer  made  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  received  with  very  varied  feelings.  In 
j  his  address  Herzl  distinctly  said:  "East  Africa  is 
indeed  not  Zion  and  can  never  become  it";  and 
in  an  eloquent  oration  Max  Nordau  spoke  of  such 
a  possihlc  settlement  simply  as  a  ■  Nachtasyl."  The 
Democratic  Fraction  asa  wholewasngainstthcpro  po- 
sition, as  were  the  majority  of  the  Russian  delegates. 
Feeling  ran  very  high,  and  at  one  time  threatened 
even  to  disrupt  the  meeting.  The  proposition  before 
the  congress  was  that  a  commission  should  be  sent 
out  to  examine  the  territory  in  East  Africa,  and  that 
before  a  final  vote  was  taken  on  the  merits  of  the 
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question  a  s|>ceial  congress  should  l>c  called  for  that 
purpose.  After  several  days  of  argument  u  vote 
was  taken  which  showed  205  affirmative  ami  178 
negative.  80  withholding  their  votes  entirely.  This 
vote  represented  the  view  of  the  congress  not 
as  In  the  advisability  of  accepting  the  offer  of  the 
British  government,  hut  merely  as  to  the  proper 
spirit  in  which  so  generous  an  oiler  ought  to  he  re- 
ceived and  upon  the  political  necessities  of  the  mo- 
ment. Nevertheless,  it  was  taken  to  have  a  much 
wider  meaning;  and  although  a  rider  was  attached 

to  I  In  resolul        prohibitii  .-  the  use  of  any  dn  ki  1 

moneys  or  any  property  of  the  Trust  for  the  purpose 
of  the  expedition,  the  Russian  members  of  the  Ac- 
tions Committee  and  a  numl>cr  of  Russian  delegates 
persisted  in  misunderstanding  the  purport  of  the 
vote  and  created  a  demonstration  by  publicly  leaving 
the  congress. 

The  East-African  proposal  acted  like  a  firebrand 
in  the  Zionist  camp.    It  threatened  to  divide  the 
party  into  two  opposed  halves,  and  meetings  of  pro- 
test and  discussion  were  everywhere 

The  East-  held.    The  misunderstanding  would 

African     not  down.    On  the  one  hand,  some 
Com-       groups  in  Rumania  went  so  far  as  to 

miaaion.  commence  preparations  to  leave  for 
East  Africa;  and  a  special  warning 
had  to  lie  issued  by  the  Actions  Committee.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  inhibition  placed  upon  Zionist 
moneys  for  the  purposes  of  the  commission  caused 
a  long  delay  in  the  formation  and  despatch  of  that 
body.  In  Sept.,  1903,  the  Jewish  Colonization  Asso- 
ciation was  asked  to  bear  one  half  of  the  expense 
of  the  commission:  and  it  consented  to  do  so  on  the 
understanding  that  any  settlement  made  in  East 
Africa  should  be  only  in  the  way  of  simple  colo- 
nization, and  should  have  no  political  character  what- 
soever. This  necessitated  the  withdrawal  of  the 
request,  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  the  corn 
mission  being  at  a  later  time  borne  by  Christian 
friends  of  the  movement.  It  was  also  noted  that  a 
strong  opposition  manifested  itself  in  East  Africa. 
Lord  Dclanure,  the  high  commissioner,  sent  a  cable 
protest  ("Times,"  London,  Aug.  28).  which  protest 
was  endorsed  by  Lord  Hindlip  and  Sir  Harry  H. 
Johnston  (ib.  Sept.  2);  the  latter,  however,  changed 
his  position  later  on  ("  Die  Welt,"  1904.  p.  42).  Pop- 
ular feeling  had  been  so  roused  among  the  Jews  that 
00  Deo.  19,  1903,  a  Russian  student  of  unsound 
mind,  Haim  Scllk  Lotibau.  made  an  attempt  upon 
tin-  life  of  Max  Nordau  at.  the  Zionist  ball  given  in 
the  Salle  Charras  in  Paris. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Sixth  General  Congress 
the  first  Jewish  congress  was  held  in  Palestine.  It 
was  organized  and  led  by  I'sishkin.  Seventy  del- 
egates and  sixty  teachers  met  in  the  colony  Zikron 
Ya'akob.  It  was  intended  to  lie  n  Bud  congress  in 
miniature. 

An  organization  wan  founded,  to  which  all  Jews  In  Palestine 
were  U>  I »•!.  .hi?  who  were  above  eighteen  years  of  age  and  who 
paki  one  franc  a  year.  The  delegates  were  i«.  meet  .itiee  a 
vear.  chosen  by  groups  of  fifty,  for  which  purpose  Palestine  wan 
divided  Into  six  section*  : 

1.  Jerusalem.  Hebron.  Mozah,  and  Artuf. 

2.  The  colonies  around  Itamleh. 

3.  Jaffa  and  Petah  Tlkwah. 

4.  Nazareth.  Tiberias,  and  the  colonies  In  Ibe  neighborhood. 

5.  Hudalrfyab.  Zikron  Yaakob.  and  Haifa. 


fi.  BufM  and  the  (ialilcun  colonies. 

There  was  to  lie  an  actions  committee  of  twenty-three  mem- 
bers mill  an  cxtra-l'alcsttutan  committee  containing  repreneii- 
fat  Ives  of  the  iHleiwa  body,  the  Jewish  Colonization  As* (elation, 
the  Alliance  Israelite,  the  Earn,  mid  Huron  Fdiiiond  KothM-hlld. 
It  is  not  known  that  the  organization  wim  perfected  or  that 
either  it  or  lta  committees  ever  held  further  meeting*. 

The  Russian  members  of  the  Actions  Committee 
when  they  returned  home  were  not  inactive.  In 
Oct.,  1903,  most  of  them  held  a  secret  conference  at 
Kharkof,  at  which  they  resolved  to  send  a  commit- 
tee to  Vienna  to  demand  of  Herzl  a  written  promise 
In  relinquish  the  East  African  project  before  the  con- 
vening of  the  Sevenlh  Congress,  and  in  his  capacity 
as  a  leader  of  the  Zionists  to  engage  in  no  further 
territorial  projects.  He  was  formally  to  promise 
also  to  take  up  the  work  ill  Palestine  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  laud  there  and  in  Syria  with  the  moneys  of 
tin-  National  Fund.  An  organization  of  the  Rus- 
sian Actions  Committee  was  determined  upon  in 
order  to  give  it  greater  weight  in  the  Zionist  delib- 
erations. If  Herzl  should  refuse  to  give  the  prom- 
ises demanded,  the  Russians  were  to 
Rise  of  refrain  frc  im  scudiuir  further eontribu- 
Territorial-  tions  to  Vienna  and  to  commence  an 
ism.  '  active  propaganda  against  the  Govern- 
ment Party.  It  was  this  conference 
that  invented  the  name  "Territorialistu."  This  un- 
doubted revolutionary  action  on  the  part  of  many 
memlHTS  of  the  Larger  Actions  Committee  living  in 
Russia  was  received  with  an  outburst  of  protests 
ftoin  Zionist  organizations  throughout  the  world, 
some  of  which  came  from  St.  Petersburg.  Odessa, 
Warsaw,  and  Raku.  The  delegation  of  the  Khnr- 
kof  Conference,  consisting  of  A.  A.  Helkowsky,  S. 
J.  Rosenbaum,  and  W.  J.  Temkin,  went  to  Vienna 
and  met  a  session  of  the  Larger  Actions  Committee  on 
April  11,  1904.  Everything  was  done  to  convince 
the  Russian  members  not  only  of  the  illegality  of  the 
position  they  had  taken,  but  also  of  the  groundless- 
ness of  their  fears  that  either  Herzl  or  the  Actions 
Committee  had  swerved  one  iota  from  the  Rascl 
Platform:  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Kharkof  Con- 
ference were  allowed  to  pass  without  action. 

They  were,  however,  to  leave  an  indelible  mark 
upon  the  Zionist  movement  as  a  whole.  The  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  offer  of  the  English  govern- 
ment in  many  quarters  turned  into  opposition 
against  the  president  of  the  congress.  He  was  bit- 
terly attacked,  notably  by  Haham  M.  Gaster  of 
London;  and  he  felt  deeply  the  exposed  position  in 
which  he  had  been  placed.  For  some  time  past  the 
caresof  the  great  Zionist  movement  had  weighed  too 
heavily  upon  him.  At  the  Sixth  Congress  he  had 
complained  that  his  physical  powers  were  unequal 
to  the  task,  and  that  an  affection  of  the  heart  made 
the  great  work  more  dillicult  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Still  he  was  unremitting  in  his 
labors.  On  Oct.  11,  1908,  the  King  of  Italy  re- 
ceived Rabbi  S.  Margulies  of  Florence  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Zionism,  and  on  Jan.  25  following  Herzl  had 
audience  both  of  the  king  ami  of  Tit- 
Death  of  toni,  the  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
Herzl.  fairs.  On  this  occasion  lie  saw  also  the 
pope  and  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val.  On 
July  .1.  190-1.  Herzl  breathed  his  last,  a  martyr  to  the 
Jewish  cause.   There  is  no  doubt  that  the  discussions 
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and  misrepresentations  consequent  upon  the  East- 
African  proposal  aggravated  the  disease  that  was 
slowly  mastering  his  body.  Perhaps  the  only  Jew- 
ish statesman  of  modern  times  who  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  service  of  his  people,  he  had  done  more 
than  any  single  person  or  group  of  persons  to  give 
the  cause  dignity  and  standing.  He  had  been  able 
to  unite  upon  a  common  ground  factors  of  varying 
opinions  and  divergent  interests.  His  fascinating 
personality  and  his  diplomatic  tact  hud  made  him 
the  spokesman  of  his  brethren.  He  had  found  the 
Jewish  question  a  philanthropic  and  at  best  au  agri- 
cultural one.  He  left  it  an  economic  and  diplo- 
matic one.  Whatever  his  merit  as  a  German  lit- 
terateur may  have  been  (and  this  was  testified  to  most 
bountifully  at  his  death),  as  an  upholder  of  Jewish 
ideals  and  a  liberator  of  his  people  from  mental  and 
moral  serfdom  he  stands  almost  unique  in  Jewish 
annals. 

The  death  of  Herzl  naturally  created  consterna- 
tion within  the  Zionist  Inidy.  He  had  united  so 
much  in  his  own  person  that  he  took  upon  himself 
alone  many  of  the  burdens  that  others  should 
have  borne  with  him.  The  question  of  his  succes- 
sor as  chairman  of  the  Actions  Committee  and  as 
president  of  the  congress  naturally  preoccupied  all 
minds.  On  Aug.  16,  1904,  a  meeting  of  the  Larger 
Actions  Committee  was  called  to  take  over  the  affairs 
of  the  organization,  and  on  the  17th  the  annual  con- 
ference was  held.  An  additional  commission  to  the 
Smaller  Actions  Committee  was  elected,  consisting 
of  Nordau,  Wolfssohn.  Katzenelensohn,  Warburg, 
Tschlcnow,  L'sishkin.  Alexander  Marmorek,  Boden- 
heimer.  and  Green  berg,  although  no  provision  for 
such  a  commission  was  contained  in  the  constitution. 
On  Nov.  IS,  1904,  a  Zionist  deputation,  consisting 
of  N.  Katzenelensohn,  J.  Jasinowsky,  Tsehlenow, 
anrl  Belkowsky,  had  an  interview  witli  Sviatopolk- 
Mirsky,  the  new  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior; 
and  on  Dec.  4  and  5  Dr.  N.  Bodcnhcinier  and  others, 
representing  the  Actions  Committee,  attended  a 
meeting  in  Frankfort  on-the-Main  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  emigration  of  Jews  from  Hussia. 
In  Jan.,  1905,  the  larger  Actions  Committee  again 
sat  in  Vienna,  and  it  was  resolved  to  legalize  the 
National  Fund  in  London  under  the  control  of  the 
Jewish  Colonial  Trust.  The  Hussion  Zionists  mean- 
while commenced  to  arm  themselves  for  the  strug- 
gle which  it  was  foreseen  would  arise  at  the  Seventh 
Congress.  On  Jan.  14,  1905,  a  conference  of  forty- 
seven  persons  was  held  in  Wilna,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  that  "as  regards  the  view  which  con- 
siders it  possible  to  realize  the  ultimate  aim  of 
Zionism  in  a  country  other  than  Palestine,  it  ts  agreed 
that  such  a  view  is  opposed  to  In. I  li  the  historic  ideal 
of  Zionism  ami  the  Basel  Platform." 

The  East-African  Commission  of  Inquiry  which 
had  hcenseutouton  IVc.  25,  1!H>2,  afterthe committee 
of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  congress  of  that 
year  hail  examined  the  project  in  Europe,  was  com- 
posed of  Major  A.  St.  H  Gibbons,  Prof  Alfred  Rower, 
and  Engineer  M.  Wilbusch.  The  British  govern 
ment  had  proposed  to  leave  the  delimitation  of  the 
proposed  Jewish  settlement  to  the  commission  and 
to  the  authorities  in  Hritish  East  Africa.  Herzl. 
however,  preferred   that  the  government  should 


offer  a  definite  territory,  which  it  did  after  com- 
municating with  the  high  commissioner.  This 
territory  is  known  as  the  GuasNgishu 
Question  of  Plateau,  covering  "an  area  of  about 
the  Guas  0,000  square  miles,  hounded  in  the 
Ngishu  north  by  a  line  running  parallel  to 
Plateau,  the  equator,  and  the  starting-point  of 
which  is  the  Keremkie,  a  western 
tributary  of  the  Kerio  River,  which  flows  into  Ijike 
Rudolf.  In  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  line  of 
the  meridian,  which  is  to  be  counted  from  the  Kis- 
simchauga  Mountain  to  the  equator,  and  which  ter- 
minates at  the  Maragolia  Hills.  In  the  south  the 
boundary-line  as  far  as  the  main  slope  of  the  so- 
called  Rift  Valley,  the  great  East-African  depres- 
sion, is  formed  by  the  equator,  from  which  point 
the  eastern  boundary-line  is  drawn  almost  due 
north  along  the  Elgeyo  escarpment  as  far  as  the 
above-mentioned  Keremkie  River."  The  report  of 
the  commission  was  presented  to  the  Actions  Com- 
mittee May  18,  1903.  and  has  been  printed  as  a 
Zionist  Rlue  Rook  in  English  and  German  (London, 
1905).  The  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion were  divided;  but  in  general  the  territory 
offered  was  found  to  l>e  insufficient  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  Jewish  settlers,  and  to  be  tit  rather  for  grazing 
than  for  agriculture. 

The  Seventh  Congress  met  In  Basel  on  July  27, 
1905,  the  tirst  anniversary  of  the  funeral  of  Theo- 
dor  Herzl.  Over  800  delegates  had  been  elected,  of 
whom  more  than  600  attended.  As  had  been  antic- 
ipated, the  sessions  were  particularly 
The  exciting ;  indeed,  at  times  they  became 
8eventh  turbulent.  The  various  parties  had 
Congress,  previously  made  preparations,  the 
Ziyyotie  Zionists  having  held  a  prelim- 
inary conference  in  Freiburg.  Dr.  Max  Nordau  was 
elected  president.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  re- 
port presented  to  the  congress  was  that  of  the  Pal- 
estine Commission.  It  told  of  the  publication  of  its 
organ  "  Altneuland."  of  a  geological  expedition,  of 
meteorological  observation  stations  established,  of 
the  mission  of  Dr.  S.  Soskin  to  Palestine  and  .Syria 
in  the  interests  of  the  culture  of  cotton  there,  ami  of 
the  lecture  courses  on  colonization  held  at  Kothen 
(March  27- April  8.  1905)  in  connection  with  the 
local  technical  institute.  The  real  interest  of 
the  congress  lay,  however,  in  the  vote  that  was  to 
be  taken  on  the  report  of  the  East-African  Commis- 
sion. Several  days  were  spent  in  its  discussion,  and 
on  July  80  the  spccinl  congress  was  held  provided 
for  in  the  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Congress.  The 
conclusion  was  foregone.  The  Actions  Committee 
had.  upon  receipt  of  the  commission's  report, 
given  its  opinion  that  the  proffered  land  was  not 
sufficient  in  extent  and  resources  for  colonization  on 
a  large  scale;  and  the  Government  Party,  together 
with  the  Ziyyone  Zionists  and  the  Mizrabi  faction, 
was  known  to  he  largely  in  the  majority.  Various 
resolutions  dealing  with  the  subject  were  Offered; 
and  the  following  compromise  was  finally  pro- 
posed by  Alexander  Marmorek  in  the  name  of  the 
Actions  Committee: 

"Thi-  Seventh  Zionist  Corunvw  Uerlarca:  The  Zionist  ortranl- 
anion  ntuti.l*  firmly  t.y  the  rutaluienui  principle  of  Uie  Ham-I 
fr.vnim.  ruoi.Hv.  'The  intsMlshnient  of  a  legally  secured. 
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publicly  recognized  home  for  the  Jewish  people  Itl  Palestine.' 
anil  II  rejects,  either  a*  an  end  or  a*  a  mean*  of  colonizing, 
activity  outside  l"alestinc  and  lu  adjai-ent  laud*.  The  congress 
resolves  U>  lhank  the  British  government  for  Its  oiler  of  a  terri- 
tory In  British  East  Africa,  for  the  purpose  .,f  i-sUthllshlug  there 
a  Jewish  settlement  with  autonomous  rights.  A  commission 
having  lieen  sent  out  to  examine  the  territory,  and  having  re- 
ported thereon,  the  Congress  resolves  that  the  Zionist  organlza- 
Uon  shall  not  engage  Itself  further  with  the  pro|«wal.  Ttie  Con- 
gress records  with  satisfaction  the  recognition  acoirrted  by  the 
British  (tovernmetit  to  the  Zionist  organization  In  It*  desire  to 
bring  about  a  solution  of  thejuwiah  problem,  and  expresses  a 
sincere  hope  thai  It  may  be  accorded  the  further  gissl  office*  of 
the  British  government  where  available  In  any  matter  It  may 
undertake  In  accordance  with  the  Basel  ITogram.  The  Sev- 
enth Zionist  ('iimnrm  recalls  and  emphasizes  the  fact  thai,  ac- 
cording to  article  1.  of  the  statutes  of  the  Zionist  organisation, 
the  Zionist  orjninUalion  Includes  those  Jews  who  declare  them- 
selves to  tie  tn  agreement  w  ith  the  Basel  Program." 

In  the  final  triul  of  strength  on  this  motion  the 
Tcrritorialists  abstained  from  voting,  while  Dr. 
Syrkin,  in  the  name  of  twenty-eight  ilelcgates  he- 
longing  to  the  Pottle  Zion.  presented  a  protest  against 
the  decision,  and  together  with  his  party  left  the 
hall,  refusing  to  take  further  part  in  the  congress. 

The  future  work  of  the  Zionist  body  in  Palestine 
was  also  the  subject  of  long  discussion  between  the 
Government  Party  and  the  Ziyyonc  Zionists.  A  com- 
promise resolution  was  likewise  effected  in  this 
regard,  to  wit: 

"The  Seventh  Zionist  Congress  resolves  that,  concurrently 
with  political  and  diplomatic  activity,  and  with  the  object  of 
strengthening  It.  the  systematic  promotion  of 
Proposed     fie  alms  of  the  movement  In  Palestine  shall  be 
Work  In      accomplished  by  the  following  methods :  t. 
Palestine.     Exploration.   2.  PromoUon  of  agriculture.  In- 
dustry, etc.,  on  the  most  democratic  principle 
possible.   3.  Cultural  and  economic  improvement  and  organiza- 
tion of  Palestine  Jews  through  the  acquisition  of  new  Intellec- 
tual forces.   4.  Acquisition  of  concessions.   The  Seventh  Zionist 
Congress  rejects  every  aimless,  unsympathetic  and  philan- 
thropic colonization  on  a  small  scale  which  does  not  conform  to 
the  first  point  In  the  Basel  1'n.gram." 

It  was  further  voted  that  no  land  in  Palestine 
was  to  ht;  bought  with  the  moneys  of  the  National 
Fund  until  this  could  be  done  in  a  judicial  way. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  Zionist 
societies  at  present  (1905)  in  existence.  They  run 
up  into  many  thousands,  and  the  work  they  do  is 
of  varying  Complexions  according  to  the  needs  of 
Jews  living  under  different  conditions.  Some  are 
purely  national  Jewish  gatherings,  others  are  liter- 
ary, while  others  again  nre  devoted  to  a  develop- 
ment of  social  intercourse  among  their  memliera. 
Many  have  libraries  attached  to  their  places  of  meet- 
ing, and  do  a  certain  amount  of  settlement  work. 

All  have  one  object  in  view:  to  fos- 
Present     ter  the  national  Jewish  sentiment. 
Condition   and  to  bond  their  members  together  in 
of  the       the  further  development  of  Jewish 
Movement,  character.    The  payment  of  the  shekel 
(25  cents)  confers  the  right  to  vote  for 
delegates  to  the  congress.    Yearly  or  half-yearly 
meetings  are  held  by  all  the  societies  within  a  cer- 
tain district,  and  federations  are  gradually  being 
formed  in  the  various  countries.    The  llrsl  such  or- 
ganization  wns  the   FEDERATION    ok  Amkkican 
Zionists,  founded  in  1*98  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing into  one  body  the  societies  in  and  around  New 
York,  but  gradually  including  within  its  scope  all 
the  societies  in  the  U  nited  Stales  and  I  he  Philippine 
Islands.    In  1905  this  federation  comprised  238  socie- 


ties, with  eighty  societies  in  a  second  organization, 
the  Knights  of  Zion  (Chicago),  only  loosely  connected 
with  the  federation.  The  English  Zionist  Federa- 
tion, into  which  most  of  the  older  Chovevei  Zion 
societies  were  merged  after  a  conference  held  at 
Clerkenwell  Town  Hall,  March  6.  1898,  was  founded 
in  Feb..  1*90.  and  to  it  were  soon  added  the  Cana- 
dian and  South- African  federations,  the  Societati 
Sion  Istilor  dill  Hominia.  the  Zionistische  Vereini- 
gung  fUr  Deutschland.  the  Niederlandsch  Zionistcu- 
bund,  and  the  Dansk  Zionistisk  Forenlng.  Uussia 
is  divided  into  thirteen  "  rayons,"  each  one  of  which 
is  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  Larger  Actions 
Committee. 

The  constitution  of  the  whole  Zionist  organization 
is  democratic  in  its  very  foundations.  Full  author- 
ity resides  only  in  the  congresses,  in  whose  hands  lie 
the  direction  of  all  Zionist  affairs  and  the  election  of 
all  officers.  While Theodor  Herzl  was 
Conatitu-  alive  the  chairman  of  the  Smaller 
tion.  Actions  Committee  was  at  the  same 
time  president  of  the  congress.  At 
the  Seventh  Congress  the  twoolllces  were  separated, 
and  it  was  made  impossible  for  a  member  of  the 
Actions  Committee  to  be  an  executive  officer  of  a 
congress.  The  congress  has  its  own  manual  of  pro- 
cedure, which  has  been  modified  from  time  to  time. 
Representation  at  the  congress  is  upon  the  basis  of 
one  delegate  for  every  2t)0  shekel-paying  Zionists. 
Up  to  the  Seventh  Congress  the  president  carried  on 
the  affairs  of  the  organization  with  six  other  mem- 
bers living  in  the  same  city,  who  with  hint  formed 
the  Smaller  Actions  Committee.  By  the  si.le  of  this 
there  was  a  Larger  Actious  Committee,  composed 
of  the  leadcrsof  the  various  organizations  in  different 
countries,  proposed  by  their  own  territorial  organ- 
izations and  elected  by  the  congress.  The  number 
of  members  in  Ihis  larger  committee  lias  continually 
grown;  in  1898  it  was  87.  in  1900  it  was  42,  and  in 
1905  it  reached  53.  In  this  last  year  the  Larger 
Actions  Committee  was  made  the  executive  body  of 
the  congress,  while  the  Smaller  Actions  Committee, 
consisting  of  David  Wolfssohn,  Professor  Warburg, 
Jacobus  Kami,  Kohen-Bernsteiu,  M.  Usishkin,  L. 
J.  Greenberg,  ami  Alexander  Marmorek,  was  sim- 
ply a  commit  tee  of  the  larger  body.  Wolfssohn  is 
at  present  (1905)  chairman  of  the  Smaller  Actions 
Committee,  which  has  its  seat  in  Cologne.  The  an- 
nual budgets  of  this  committee  from  1898  to  the 
present  time  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Year. 

Value  in 
Francs. 

Year. 

Value  In 
Francs. 

1898- 

18119  

158,212 

1902  191)3  .  .  .  . 

158.«37 

l*!rt»- 

-1900  

178,018 

1903-1904  ... 

114.911 

1900- 

1901.  ... 

146,631 

1904-1905.... 

170.119 

The  founding  of  the  Jkwisii  Colonial  Tkist 
has  been  described  elsewhere  (Jew. 
Jewish     Encvc.  vii.  176).    Its  purposes  are  not 
Colonial     financial   but   political.    As  a  hotly 
Trust.      with  corporate  rights,  it  is  the  practi- 
cal instrument  of  the  Zionist  organiza- 
tion.   The  original  memorandum  declared  its  pur- 
pose to  be  to  work  in  Palestine,  in  Syria,  or,  when  in 
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the  opinion  of  the  advisory  council  the  interests  of 
the  Jewish  people  shouM  demand  it.  in  any  other 
manner  (than  specified)  ami  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Fear  was  soon  felt  that  this  latitude  was 
too  great  and  opened  the  door  to  a  possible  misuse 
of  thcftin<ls.  The  bank's  activity  was  t hen-fore  cir- 
enmscribed.  At  the  Third  Congress  (Aug.  IT,  1*99) 
the  clause  was  changed  so  as  to  read  "  to  promote, 
develop,  work,  and  carry  on  colonization  schemes 
in  the  East,  by  preference  in  Palestine  and  Syria;  fur- 
ther, to  promote,  develop,  and  carry  on  industries aud 
Undertaking*  in  Palestine,  in  Syria,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world."  At  the  Seventh  Congress  (Aug. 
1,  1805),  under  the  influence  of  the  anii  territorial 
majority  present,  the  action  or  the  Trust  was  further 
circumscribed,  and  the  clause  amended  so  as  to  read 
"in  Palestine,  Syria,  any  other  part  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, the  Sinai  Peninsula,  aud  the  Island  of  Cyprus  "  ; 
but  at  the  second  s|>eeial  meeting  called  in  Loudon. 
Aug.  81,  1905.  the  proper  voting  power  was  not 
present  and  the  necessary  resolution  could  not  be 
passed.  The  shares  of  the  Trust  are  largely  held  in 
very  small  numbers,  the  shareholders  nuinlx  ring  in 
the  neighborhood  of  300,000.  Various  meant  have 
been  employed  to  make  their  purchase  possible  in 
this  manner;  e.g.,  the  Joint  Share  Clubs  which 
were  founded  in  London  in  1B01,  The  funds  in  the 
Trust  amounted  in  Dec,  1MB.  to  JU290.SS7.  and 
in  Dec..  1901.  to  £321.845.  Dividends  of  2  per  cent 
in  1908  and  2j  per  cent  in  1904  have  been  paid.  In 
order  to  prosecute  the  work  of  the  Trust  in  Pales- 
tine, and  to  give  stability  to  Jewish  interests  there, 
it  was  proposed  at  the  Fifth  Congress  to  o|H'ti  up  a 
branch  at  Jaffa.  This  was  done  in  1903.  a  new  cor- 
poration, the  Anglo-Palestine  Company,  being  estab- 
lished, all  the  sharesof  which  are  held  by  the  Jewish 
Colonial  Trust.  In  Aug.,  1904,  a  branch  of  the 
Anglo  Palestine  Company  was  founded  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  to  be  followed  by  one  in  Haifa. 
The  Anglo  Palestine  Company  paid  in  1904  a  divi- 
dend of  4  per  cent.  The  Jewish  Colonial  Trust  lias 
also  joined  in  the  foundation  of  the  Palilstina 
Handel*  Gcsellsehaft  (1903.  22.500  M.)  and  the 
Dcutseh  Levant  Baumwoll  Gcsellsehaft  (1903.  25,- 
000  M.).  At  one  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  ruin 
the  Trust,  the  "Israelite"  of  Mayence  (March  20, 
1909)  a  n<  I  a  correspondent  in  the  "Jewish  Chronicle  " 
of  London  (March  21,  1902)  charging  it  with  making 
false  entries.  The  accusation  was  reproduced  by  Dr. 
nioch  in  his-  Wocheiischrift  '-(Vienna).  The  "Jew- 
ish Chronicle."  upon  receipt  of  better  information, 
of  its  own  accord  withdrew  the  charges;  the  other 
two  journals  were  forced  to  do  so  by  process  of 
law  ("  Woehcnschrift,"  Feb.  10,  1903).  '  In  1905  the 
Bczalel  society  was  formed  in  Germany  for  the  pur- 
jHiseof  introducing  a  more  artistic  development  into 
Palestinian  industries.  Together  with  the  Anglo- 
Palestine  Company  and  the  Palilstina  Ilandels  Gc- 
sellsehaft, many  Jews  not  afilliitted  with  Zionism 
have  Joined  hands  with  them  in  this  attempt  to 
elevate  Jewish  workmanship  in  Palestine.  Horis 
Schatz  and  K  M.  Lilien  have  gone  there  in  order  to 
introduce  a  *  Kunstgewerbeschtilc." 

Atthc  First  Congress,  in  IS'.tT,  the  idea  of  u  Jewish 
National  Fund  (Territorial  Fund)  was  mooted  by 
Prof.  Herman  Shapira.    At  the  Fourth  1 1900;.  it  was 


accepted  in  principle.    The  purpose  of  the  Fund  is  to 
produce  a  permanent  capital  which  shall  Ik-  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Jewish  people  for  the  e.\- 
Jewish      elusive  purpose  of  buying  lend  in 
National    Palestine.    It  is  not  to  he  touched  until 
Fund.       it  reaches  $1,000,000,  half  of  which 
sum  is  always  to  remain  on  hand.  The 
statutes  as  laid  down  by  the  National  Fund  Com- 
mission were  accepted  by  the  Fifth  Congress  (1901); 
and  in  1904  the  FundV  r>ercn  Kayyemet")  was 
legally  domiciled  in  London,  its  moneys  being  placed 
in  possession  of  the  Jewish  Colonial  Trust.  The 
Fund  is  derived  from  the  use  of  stamps  placed  on 

Zionist  let  ters,  invitations,  and  the  like,  fr  free-w  ill 

offerings,  and  from  payments  made  to  iuscribe  per- 
sons and  societies  in  the  "Golden  Book  "  ("Seferha- 
Zahab  ").  Since  June  1,  1902.  these  collections  have 
produced  a  little  over  $205,000.  The  resolution  to 
refrain  from  using  the  Fund  until  it  lias  reached  a 
certain  point  was  violently  opposed  by  tin-  Ziyyone 
Zionists,  and  a  resolution  against  the  statute  was 
adopted  by  the  Minsk  Convention;  but  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  themselves  pleaded  (1903)  for  the  original 
form. 

In  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  influence  upon  the 
Jewish  people  Zionism  has  specifically  and  iu  many 
various  ways  influenced  Jewish  life.  Education  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  objects  In  view.  Thus, 
in  the  district  around  Yelisavetgrad  it  has  founded 
about  forty-eight  model  hadarim;  ami  it  has  estab- 
lished reading-rooms,  evening  courses,  and  the  like. 
In  1903  Zionists  founded  a  school  iu  Temir  Khan 
Shusa  in  Daghcstan,  and  the  national  school  for  girls 
(Bet  ha-Sefcr)  in  Jaffa  receives  an  an- 
Education-  mini  subvention  from  the  society, 
al  Work.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Jewish  Central 
Library  (Abarbanel  Library ;  see  Jew. 
Escyc.  i.  2?)  founded  by  an  ardent  Zionist,  Joseph 
Chazanowicz  of  Byelostok,  A  complete  program  for 
a  Jewish  university  was  elaborated  by  BuIht  and 
Wei /.man  aud  published  by  the  Jhdischer  Wring 
(Berlin,  1901).  In  Paris  the  Universite.  Populairo 
Juiveowes  itsexistence  to  the  Zionist  societies  there, 
headed  by  Alexander  Marmorek;  and  the  Jewish 
Toynbeo  halls  in  Vienna  (opened  Dec.  2.  1900), 
Brunn,  Hamburg,  Lembcrg,  Amsterdam,  and  Tar- 
nopol  have  had  a  similar  origin. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  Zionist 
upheaval  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  though  it 
tended  to  consolidate  previous  efforts  in  various  di- 
rections, and  to  create  new  efforts  along  Bimilar  lines, 
the  movement  itself  was  merely  the  culminating 
point  of  a  previous  development.  It  brought  to  a 
head  the  Jewish  Renaissance  and  provided  a  channel 
into  which  the  various  activities  of  this  renaissance 
might  How  aud  find  a  concerted  expression.  This  is 
seen,  for  instance,  in  the  student  organizations  in 
Austria  and  partly  in  Germany. 

Even  before  the  rise  of  ;»tn  1-s.-u.it Km  In  Uie  former  country, 
as  early  as  ISS2,  Jewish  Mudents  In  Vienna,  from  Itiwsia.  0*. 

Ilcla.  and  Humania.  had  banded  tointhcr  for 
Jewish       the  purpose  "f  conscrvlnir  Jewish  feeling  and 
Students'    of  cherishing  Jewish  literature.   Perex  Smo- 
Societies.     Icnskln  gave  this  society  Its  name.  "  Kadi- 
tnah."    which,   meaning   both   "  Forward " 
ami  "Eastward."  Indicated  the  direction  of  It*  artlrllT.  Pin- 
sker'*  '■  Aut«eruani.-l|>aUoii  "  became  IU  Bible,  and  Its  practical 
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i  was  enlisted  In  the  colonization  of  l*ale»tlne.    It*  first 

announcement  In  Hebrew  and  (.moan  u)»m  the  biackts-urd  of 
tin-  university  nwUil  consternation.  It  was  strongly  opposed 
by  tin-  great  inasaof  Vbiina  Jews,  but  In  spite  of  this  It  contin- 
ual t<> further  the  physical  and  mental  advance  of  It*  member*, 
me  ordinary  "  Burscheiisrhaftcn."  "Corps."  and  -  Landsman- 
it  haft.  n  "  gradually  Is-eame  "J udciireln."  under strong  pressure 
from  without,  even  going  so  far  a*  to  declare  the  Jewish  stu- 
dent*  unworthy  of  satisfaction  by  duel.  The  answer  on  the  part 
i  f  the  Jewish  student*  was  the  fonnatlon  of  further  societies: 
In  IW  the  "I'nllas"  for  stodciitsci.ming  from  Moravia,  and 
the  "hria"  for  student*  from  northern  Mi>ravla  anil  Silesia 
<re>.ryanl/ed  iMHt;  in  IHfi  the  "  l.lbaivnla."  at  llrsl  forvetcr- 
tnarv  students,  and  later on  for  students  at  largo;  In  1*U7  the 
"liar  Koehba"  for  those  coming  from  (iallita.  In  which  He- 
brew  courses  of  Instruction  were  established ;  and  In  IsiWthe 
"  Maonlni*  "  for  technical  student*,  and  the  "  Bar  diora  "  for 
student*  from  the  south-Slavic  countries.  The  "lt<*le-imd 
Lescballe  Judlschcr  Horhsebuier  "  ami  the  "  Vorelnlgung  der 
/lonisl iMhen  MnkeiiMhaft  an  der  Wiener  Inlversltat "  are 
cgien  to  all  comers.  At  other  universities  and  high  arhisds 
similar  s»*ietlea  were  founded,  <•.(/..  the  "  FcrlalVerhluduiig- 
on  "  :  I  be  "  Eiuunah  "  In  Blelllz,  the  "  Astra  "  in  Kanltz. 
the  ••  Massaila  "  In  Vienna,  the  -  Severllas  "  In  l^  hlu.  To 
these  must  also  be  added  the  44  Veritas  "  In  Urunu.  the  "  Charl- 
taa"  In  Unix,  the  "  Kulku  Akndetnirklc"  In  Kolomea.  the 
"  llaamonea"  anil  "Zcphlrah  "  In  Czeroowitz,  Hie  "  liar  Koch- 
ha"  In  I'ragiie,  the  "I'rzedsnt"  I"  Ha-.shabar  ")  InCrsniw,  the 
"  Akademlsi  he  Verblndung"  In  Yaroalaw.  the"  Makkabacn"  In 
Breslau.  the  '*  Hasmouae  "  In  Berlin,  the  "llerzl"  III  Koiilgs- 
Is-rg.  the  "  Zionist  Society  "  at  Columbia  I'nlverslty.  Sew  Vork. 
and  the  "  JDdlsche  StudentcnTerblndung  Zionah  "  at  tilessen. 
At  various  limes  general  meeting*  of  delegates  of  these  societies 
have  been  held.  «■."..  the  "  Zionist ischcn  Mudcntcnlag  "  III  l-em- 
Iseltr  on  July  23.  I  MM,  and  the  "  studententag"  In  Vienna.  June 
an.  li»fl,  and  In  June,  lttfi.  In  general,  see  "list  und  West," 
lSCll,  p.  41ft;  Albert  M.  Friedenberg.  "Zionist  Studies."  p.  23, 
New  York.  11KM. 

Along  similar  line*  were  founded  n  large  numts-r  of  "Turn- 
yerelne"  igvmnastlcsoclcUcs).  which  had  aa  their  object  the  de- 
velopment of  Jewish  muscle  and  the  strengthening  of  Jewish 
conscience  In  the  rising  generation.  The  movement  In  this 
direction  commenced  even  before  the  First  Zionist  Cougrea*. 


Jkwish  Gymnastic  Sociktif.s. 


Uate  of 

Foun- 

flare. 

Name  of  Society. 

dation. 

1*4  .  . 

Constantinople. 

|HH 

Berlin  diet. 2**>  

Har  Kochbn. 

rhlllpnupolla  

Makabl. 

1MW».  . 

Wiener  jnd.  Turnverein. 

Blalfter  Jfld.  Turnverein. 

Aurora. 

Samson. 

]«*>. . . . 

Turnklub  Junger  Jud.  Kauf- 

lent*. 

Vienna  

/i  .ii. 

I'riviu  

Jfld.  Turnverein. 

Millirisch-i  mtrau  

Jild.  Turnverein. 

1901.... 

I'ngi.rl-x-li-llradlsch  . . . 

Moravia. 

Jud.  Tunikluii. 

IBB.... 

Iluslcbuk  (Hulg.l  

Makabl. 

Kustendll  (lluig.i  

Samson. 

Jftd.  Tumklub. 

Jfld.  Tnnivcrcin. 

Jud.  Turncrschaft. 

Jfld.  Turmerelu. 

Frankfort-on-the-tider. 

JOdfTuroverein 

Keuen  P-wner  Turnvweln. 

I.el|*lc  

Jfld.  Turnverein. 
Fjtra. 

JQd.  Turn-  und  Sport-Vereln. 

such  a  society  having  been  rounded  In  Constantinople  In  the  year 
lttM.    It  received  agreat  moral  support  (KOI  the  national  spirit 
engendered  by  the  Zionist  propaganda,  and 
Oymnaatic  the  outward  Impulse  to  the  formation  of  such 
Societiea.    separate  societies  was  given  by  the  exclusion 
of  J i- wish  atudentafrom  the  *'  Huiidcsgcnossen- 
acbaft  "  i  >f  gymnast*  in  Austria  and  from  the  academic  "Tuni- 
yerelne  "  In  (icrmanv.   It  was  In  the  latter  country  that  these 
Jewish  s.s  letles  were  most  sharply  attacked,  notably  by  a  Jew. 


Tialheiiau.  and  hy  the  "K'Mnische  Ze.ituug."  Tlie  governing  body 
of  the  "Jftdische  Turticix  bafl"  In  denuanv  answered  the 
attack  (Sept,  2,  ISOSl  in  onler  assure  the  public  that  tliefP  waa 
nothing  aiill-lieninti  in  their  action.  Whereupon  the  '*  Kftl- 
nlsche  Zeltung  "  and  tin?  "  Frankfurter  ZWtung  "  changed  in  a 
ini-aauro  their  uttltllde;  laittbe  "  Allgi  lni-llie  Zeltung  ilea  Juilen- 
thums"  hopetl  that  sucii  "  extravagance*  "  could  not  Ik>  laid  at 
the  door  of  (iermiin  Jews;  while  the  "  Mltthellungeii  zur  Ale 
Hehrdcs  Antl-Semllismus"  fought  I  he  movement  ti«>th  und  mill, 
li  Hiking  II  )m  nt  It  only  ns  u  means  of  Zionist  u-  ]iro|sigiinda.  (in  the 
other  hand,  such  Jew  ish  weeklies  ils  tlie  "  (ienenil  Anzeiger"  of 
Ih-rlln,  the  "  Israel Itiw-hca  Kuinllienlilatt  "  of  Hamburg,  ami  the 
"  Israel llischcs  tiiiuelndeblatt "  rellcctol  the  sentlineuU  of  u 
|iarl  of  the  Jewish  community  by  heartily  welcoming  the  new 
movement.  As  Ihe  foregoing  table  will  show,  the  work  of 
the  "Turnverelne"  has  grown  apace,  and  at  tlie  Third  llascl 
<  oiign-ss.  In  l"WI,  a  public  exhibition  was  given  by  sisicllcs  from 
Berlin,  Cologne.  Freiburg.  Mannheim,  M,iluiscb-iistrau.  Trms- 
nltz,  liigansib-llradlsch,  ami  Vienna,  and  a  second  Jewish 
"  Tunu'rtag  "  was  held  in  Berlin  April  —I  and  24.  190ft.  The 
"Bar  Koi-bhu"  of  Ib-rlln  luis  primed  a  collection  of  songs 
("Veretns  I.lederhuch  "i.  and  slm-e  list*  It  has  published  the 
monthly  "  JDdlsche  Turnziitung." 

In  addition  there  hit  societies  (tlie  diius  of  whose 
foundution  lire  nut  known)  at  Ilimover,  Fninkforl- 
on  l lie  . Main  (**  Jung-Judft"),  BtUnn,  Hern.  SuinokofT. 
IS.i/  Lfiljik.  l)uliiiit/u.  Cracow,  ami  I.emlkTg. 

In  accord  With  the  dcnuK  ratic  hn>is  of  the  Zionist 
organization,  women  Iiave  from  Ihe  lirst  been  ad 
milled  to  a  voice  and  a  vole  iu  tlie  congress.  This 
has  occasioned  the  funnaiion  of  a  larg«  number 
of  women's  societies,  which  bear  such  names  us 
44  Henoth  Zion  "  (Jassy,  Sofia.  New  York). 44  Hadussn" 
(Vienna.  BraiUt.  New  York).  44  Jehudith  "  (Hriinn). 
"Mnriu"  (Vienna*.  "Zion"  (LcmbergX  "JQdiacb 
Nutiouule  Fmueii  Vereinipuni; "  (Fr«nkfort-on-ihe- 
Main).  Tlie  work  of  these  societies  is  of  a  literary, 
"durational.  mu\  sik  IhI  characU-r. 

The  lospirntion  that  Ziidiism  has  given  to  the  fur- 
therance of  modern  Jewish  Henaisaance  is  seen  in 
various  directions.    From  its  ranks  have  come  most 
of  those  sturdy  students),  wrilers,  poets,  painters, 
and  sculptors  who  havr  done  ho  much  to  make 
the   modern    artistic  development   available  for 
Jewish  life  (see  IIiiIht  in  the  44  Protocol  of  ihe  Fifth 
Congress,"  pp.  IS  I  <(  i»</.).    Not  only  has  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Hebrew  language  been  foremost  in 
their  program,  but  especially  the  fur- 
Influence    themnce  of  art  with  a  distiniii  ve  Jew- 
on  Litera-   ish  Is-nt.  Ephraim  Moses  Lilted,  Ix-s- 
ture  and    si  r  Cry.  Judith  Epstein,  and  Herman 
Art.        Struck  have  worked  in  Hue.  and  color; 

Frederic  IJccr,  Henryk  Glitzeiistein, 
Alfred  Nossig.  and  Boris  Schatz  iu  marble  and 
bronze.  In  1901  Alfred  Nossig,  Davis  Trictsch, 
BuIkt,  Feiwel,  and  Mlien  suited  the  Judiselie 
Verlag  iu  Ifc-rlin,  which  has  attempted  to  substitute 
artistic  liook-making  for  the  inelegant  presswork  of 
former  times.  Besides  publishing  a  44jQdisclier  Al- 
manach  "and  tlie  "  Judiselie  Statist ik,"  it  has  printed 
a  number  of  highly  artistic  volumes  dealing  with 
modern  Jewish  literature  and  nit.  The  Jlidischer 
Knnstler  Verlag  Phoenix  (l$Hi2)  in  Berlin  owes  its 
origin  to  the  same  circle,  as  does  also  the  Jlidischer 
Klinsller  Aesthetik  in  Warsaw. 

One  of  the  most  potent  factors  of  Zionist  propa- 
ganda has  been  its  press.  Only  a  few  of  the  older 
Jewish  papers  were  inclined  toward  the  new  move- 
ment, e.g., 44  Ha-Meliz  "  and  44  Ha-Z'-nrah  "  in  Russia, 
the  "Jewish  World"   In  Enghnd,  the  "Corriere 
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Israclitieo"  in  Italy,  the  "Jewish  Exponent"  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  "Jewish  Comment"  in  Balti- 
more.   The  "Jewish   Chronicle"  of 
Zionistic    London,  though  editorially  unfiivor 
Press.      able,  has  always  given  the  widest 
publicity  to  Zionist  news  and  to  cor- 
respondence anent  the  movement. 

On  the  i  it  her  hand,  the  majority  of  Jewish  weeklies  have 
iluivn  tticmsclvcs  more  or  less  violently  lntmleul.  especially  the 
"  V-«kbod  "  In  SI.  Pelershurw.  the  "  AllircmcliicZeliuhfrdcsJu- 
dcnlhuuts  "  In  Berlin,  "  Hlorh's  Wis-hciischrtit "  In  Vienna,  and 
"The  Ainerlean  Israelite"  In  Cincinnati.  It  then-fore  became 
necessary  for  the  society  to  create  a  prcs*  of  it*  own.  In  I* 
Theodor  lleral  founded  "  Hie  Welt,"  which  be  earrl.il  on  at  Ml 
own  expense  until  the  Fifth  Basel  OOORIMi  officially  aivepled 
It  as  the  organ  <if  tike  party.  Simultaneously  then-  irrcw  up  a 
irreiit  number  of  Zionist  periodicals  In  Hebrew,  Yiddish.  Judieo- 
Spanish,  iienuari.  French.  English.  Italinii,  Itusshiu,  Rumanian, 
Bulirartiin.  Arabic,  etc.  Many  of  thes«'  are  official  publications 
of  Zionist  Territorial  and  other  orjrunlzatious.  r.«.,  the  "Mir- 
caUean,"  of  Hie  Federation  of  American  Zionists:  "  L'Echo 
Moiilste."  of  the  French  Federation  :  "  Israeliliscbe.  Uuudschau  " 
I  Berlin  i.  of  the  ionium  Zionist  Union  ;  "  Israel's  Messenger." 
of  the  Shanghai  Zionists,  (if  the  others  only  a  few  can  be 
mentioned;  "  Her  Judlsche  Arheiter"  (Vlennar.  "JOdlwhe 
Zukunft"  (London);  "  Zlonisllache  Monatsheflc"  ((.enevai: 
"JOdlsche  Post"  iPltUburu);  "  lln-Mlzpah  "  Uracowi:  "  Ha- 
Shal.iar"  (SoflaK  "Ha-Shlloah"  (Berllni;  "Ilegel  Maham-h 
Yehudali"  Oaasy);  '*  Buduschnost "  (St.  Petersburg);  "El 
flui"  (PWIIppopolls);  "  Idea  Sionlsla  "  (Ferrara);  "El-Mla- 
raylin"  tCalrol.  "Out  utid  West"  Uudlschcr  Verlag.  Berlin) 
is  the  nnst  attempt  at  an  artistic  Jewish  Journal;  and  In  the 
"gfhlnmtsr  the  Jew-perhaps  for  the  nrst  time  refuse*  to  take 
himself  seriouslv.  "I'userc  HoIIiiung"  IVIcunai  la  a  Zionist 
Juvenile  publication. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Zionist  idea  lias  spread 
among  the  Jewish  people  may  he  seen  not  only  in 
the  ntimberof  Jews  affiliated  with  the  Zionist  organ- 
ization  and  congress,  hut  also  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  hardly  a  nook  or  comer  of  the  Jewish  world  in 
which  Zionistic  societies  are  not  to  be  found. 
Even  where  no  such  organizations  exist  expressions 
of  approval  anil  adhesion  have  come  from  bodies  of 
Jews  who  have  lived  practically  c  ut  off  from  all 
connection  with  the  course  of  Jewish 
Wide  life.  Notable  were  communications, 
Spread  of  together  with  subscriptions  for  the 
Zionism,  fund,  from  a  bund  of  descendants  uf 
Portuguese  Jews  in  Manccorc  in  Ama- 
zonas.  Brazil  (March  12.  1901),  from  Jews  settled 
in  Chile,  and  from  the  Jadid  ul  Islam  in  Khorasan 
(1901 1;  while  societies  exist  in  Tshita  (Siberia,  on 
the  Manchnrian  border),  Tashkent,  Bokhara, 
Hangoou  (Burma),  Nagasaki,  Tokyo,  Hongkong, 
Singapore,  and  among  the  American  soldiers  in  the 
Philippines.  The  Shanghai  Zionist  Association  was 
founded  in  HUM;  the  |)r.  Hcrzl  East  Africa  Zion- 
ist Association  in  Nairobi  (East- African  Protecto- 
rate) in  1!N>4.  In  Australia  there  are  four  Zionist 
federations:  New  South  Wales,  Victoria.  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  West  Australia.  Queensland  hasitsown 
federation  w  ith  its  center  in  Brisbane,  and  New  Zea- 
land has  several  societies.  Even  among  the  Russian 
Jews  settled  by  the  Jewish  Colonization  A  asocial  ion 
in  Argentina,  there  is  a  federation  comprising  four  so- 
cieties. A  Zionist  congress  was  held  there  May  10. 
1901,  comprising  delegates  of  1.1. V)  shekel  paring 
members.  In  every  country  of  Europe,  in  the 
I'niled  Stales,  along  the  North- African  coast,  ami  in 
Palestine  similar  societies  are  to  be  found.  At  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition.  1904.  the  Zionist  Hag  (blue 


and  while  stripes,  with  a  "  Magcn  Dawid"  in  the 
center)  floated  from  one  of  the  buildings  together 
with  those  of  other  nationalities. 

This  topographical  diversity  runs  parallel  with 
the  varieiy  of  Jews  to  whom  the  Zionist  movement 
litis  appealed ;  and  it  is  therefore  natural  thata  great 
divergence  of  opinion  is  manifest  within  its  own 
ranks.    This  could  not  he  otherwise,  considering 
that  the  movement  is  a  national  one.    Several  par- 
ties and   factions  have  accordingly   grown  up 
within  the  body,  and  have  made  them- 
Parties  in  selves  felt  during  some  of  the  con- 
Zionism,    gresses.    In  fact,  the  discussions,  very 
violent  at  times  because  they  an-  Iias4-d 
on  radical  differences  of  principle  both  in  the  con- 
gress and  outside,  are  the  natural  concomitants  of 
this  as  of  all  world-movements.    Of  the  parties  or 
groups  within  the  Zionist  body  the  following  may 
be  specifically  enumerated : 

The  group  composed  of  the  immediate  followers 
of  Theodor  Herzl  and  of  those  that  stood  by  him 
during  his  seven  years  of  work  may  lie  called  the 
Government  I'arty.  Their  program  is  that  enun- 
ciated by  the  president  of  the  congress  at  its  various 
sittings.  They  desire  a  legally  assured  home  for  the 
Jewish  people  in  Palestine  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries, ami  take  their  stand  upon  the  Basel  Platform 
pure  and  simple.  They  are  politico-diplomatic 
Zionists,  though  not  opposed  to  strengthening  the 
position  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  by  beitering  their 
condition  and  by  conducting  experiments  in  farm- 
ing and  industrial  enterprises. 

The  second  group  is  that  of  the  Mizrahi,  an  al- 
liance of  the  Orthodox  Jews  within  the  Zionist  body. 
The  Mizrahi  was  formed  at  the  time  of  the  FifthCou- 
gress  as  an  olTset  to  the  Radical  Fraction,  lis  head 
is  Ilabbi  Isaac  Jacob  Beines  of  Liiia.  Russia,  where 
lis  tirst  yearly  meeting  was  held  Feb.  '.VI.  1903.  It 
claimed  then  a  membership  of  11.000.  but  has  largely 
gained  since  that  time.  In  1903  it  had  founded 
125  societies,  not  only  In  Russia,  hut  in  Germany. 
England,  Galieia,  and  Palestine.  A  world  confer- 
ence of  Mi/.rahists  was  held  in  Presburg  Aug.  21- 
24,  11104.  and  a  special  conference  of  the  English 
societies  in  London  July  19.  1904.  The  group  has 
spread  also  to  the  United  States,  where  it  has  held  two 
meetings,  Jan.  5-7.  190."),  in  New  York,  and  June  IT, 
1905,  in  Philadelphia.  The  American  branch  main- 
tains an  organ.  "The  Sabbath  Journal/'  The  Miz- 
ral.iisls,  forming  the  Jewish  Center  Party,  were 
stanch  adherents  of  Theodor  Herzl,  and  since  his 
death  have  remained  true  to  his  principles.  To  these 
they  have  added,  as  a  special  feature,  ihe  conserva- 
tion of  Orthodox  Jewish  practises.  At  ihecongress 
they  usually  vote  with  the  Government  Party  Ac- 
cording to  their  program,  they  are  "an  organiza- 
tion of  Orthodox  Zionists  who.  on  the  basis  of  the 
Basel  Program,  believe  a  faithful  adherence  to  the 
Torah  and  the  t  radii  ion  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
Jewish  life,  and  a  longing  for  the  land  of  the 
fathers,  id  constitute  the  task  of  tin?  Jewish  people 
and  the  condition!  favorable  to  its  preservation." 

The  Po'ale  Zion.or  Ihe  Democratic  "  Fraction."  rep- 
resents the  Jewish  Left.  It-  members  claim  to  speak 
for  I  lie  proletariat  in  eastern  Europe,  and  haven  num- 
ber of  pronounced  Socialists  in  their  ranks.  Though 
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coni|>aratively  a  small  body,  they  mads  themselves 
filt  at  the  Secoud  Congress,  when  the  motion  of 
Professor  Mamlelstamm  to  exclude  them  was  lost. 
They  arc  organized  in  Austria  and  in  Switzerland; 
and  one  faction  calls  itself  openly  *  The  Zionist ie  Si. 
eialist  Workingmcn's  Party,  London-Paris. "  They 
organized  in  America  in  1908,  and  held  their  first 
convention  April  29,  1904,  twelve  Societies  being 
rep  re  S6D  ted  and  maintaining  an  organ,  "  Die  Neue 
Sttmmc."  In  the  United  Suites  tin  y  are  affiliated 
with  the  Federation  of  American  "Zionists.  The 
Poalc  Ziou  holds  that  the  Jewish  proletariat  will 
be  driven  iuto  its  ranks  as  the  pressing,  practical 
need  for  emigration  from  eastern  Europe  liecomcs 
greater.  The  members  are  therefore  largely  Territo 
rialists,  and  claim  to  be  forced  in  a  measure  to  be 
oppose*!  to  Palestinian  colonization  on  whatever 
scale,  because  of  its  apparent,  impossibility.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  believed  in  some  ipiarters  to 
have  their  Socialist  propaganda  more  at  heart  than 
their  Zionist  work,  and  to  threaten  to  compromise  the 
movement  with  certain  European  governments. 
The  Bund  in  Hussia  was  at  first  opposed  to  Zionism, 
accusing  the  latter  society  of  refusing  to  aid  the 
Rumanian  Jews  in  1«97.  Since  then  it  has  made 
Sensible  approaches  to  Zionism,  its  members  becom- 
ing Nationalist  Jews  and  working  for  national  Jew- 
ish autonomy. 

A  very  large  party  within  the  general  body  con- 
sists of  the  so-called  Ziyj'°nc  Zionists,  a  product  of 
the  discussious  raised  by  the  Sixth  Congress.  They 
are  practically  led  by  t'sishkin  of  Yekaterinoslav.  At 
the  time  of  the  Sixth  Congress  he  was 
Ziyyone  presiding  over  a  congress  in  Palestine, 
aud  declared  himself  not  only  against 
the  East-African  project,  but  also 
the  binding  character  of  the  vote  taken  at 
the  congress.  In  a  pamphlet,  "  Unscx  Programm  " 
(Vienna,  1905),  he  has  laid  down  the  principles  of 
the  new  group.  Holding  that  the  diplomatic  actions 
of  llerzl  have  proven  a  failure,  it  demands  imme- 
diate work  in  Palestine,  without  waiting  for  the 
granting  of  a  charter.  Land  there  should  Ik-  iMuight 
at  once  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  National  Fund  : 
and  whatever  diplomatic  actions  are  to  accompany 
Zionist  work  should  be  carried  out  by  a  collegium. 
For  the  purposes  of  colonization  a  special  society, 
Geullah.  has  been  formed ;  and  the  assistance 
of  the  ICA  and  other  colonization  societies  is  to 
lie  sought.  A  Palestine  Zionist  Association  was 
founded  in  London  in  May,  1905.  with  Haham  M. 
(bister  as  its  president,  to  work  along  similar  lines. 
Since  the"  Sixth  Congress,  t'sishkin  has  been  cease- 
lessly active  in  gathering  his  forces  together.  lie  fore 
the  Seventh  Congress  a  preliminary  conference  was 
held  in  Freiburg,  and  at  the  congress  itself  the  Ziyyone 
Zionists  polled  a  vote  of  880,  practically  controlling 
the  voting  power.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Ziyyone  Zionists  an-  made  up  largely  of  the  old  (  ho. 
revel  Zion  groups:  and  (bough  they  have  protested 
strongly  against  the  imputation,  the  Political  Zion- 
ists sec  in  their  rise  a  danger  of  the  movement  fall- 
ing lmck  into  the  rut  of  the  old  lK-ueticent  coloniza- 
tion. 

Diametrically  opposed  to  the  Zivynne  Zionists  are 
the   Territorialists.     The  new  organization  was 


Terri- 
torialists  ; 

Israel 
Zangwill. 


formed  largely  of  those  who  wished  the  congress  to 
accept  the  offer  of  the  English  government;  but  in 
a  very  short  while  it  developed  into  a  body  seeking 
a  territory  upon  an  autonomous  basis 
in  any  part  of  the  world  where  such 
territory  might  be  available.  The 
Zionistische  Territoriale  Verbindung 
in  Hern  issued  a  call  in  "Die  Welt" 
(1905,  No.  12),  but  the  new  gnm»»  was 
really  formed  as  the  Jewish  Territorial  Organiza- 
tion during  the  Seventh  Congress.  Israel  Zangwill 
has  been  its  leader  and  is  its  president.  Despite  his 
protest  that  the  minority  at.  the  congress  must  always 
Im>w  to  the  majority  (speech  in  Loudon,  1900),  lie  felt 
that  the  need  of  the  wandering  mass  of  Jews,  and  con- 
sequent emigration  called  for  a  more  rapid  solution 
than  political  Zionism  was  able  to  afford.  According 
to  Zangwill,  the  majority  at  the  Sixth  Congress  was 
for  Tcrritorialism ;  but  this  is  a  misstatement,  inas- 
much as  a  large  majority  of  those  who  voted  in  the 
affirmative  on  that  occasion  voted  merely  for  the 
sending  of  the  commission,  and  not  upon  the  merits 
of  the  proposition  as  a  whole.  Ignoriug  completely 
the  vote  taken  at  the  Seventh  Congress,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  Territorial  Or- 
ganization, and,  joined  by  the  radical  element  which 
cut  itself  off  from  the  Zionist  body,  and  by  a  num- 
ber who,  like  himself,  remained  Zionists  although 
they  believed  it  inopportune  to  refuse  the  offer  of 
the  English  government,  he  fashioned  the  new  organ- 
ization in  Basel.  In  the  "Jewish  Chronicle,"  Ixm- 
don,  Aug.  25,  1905.  he  issued  a  manifesto  in  which 
he  slated  that  the  Jewish  Territorial  Organization 

"  makes  iu  a  body  no  opposition  toward  Zionism,  1U  member* 
beinir  left  free  lo  determine  tbeir  individual  reunions  to  that 
movement.  Naturally  no  land  whatever  is  excluded  from  our 
operations,  provided  it  be  reasonably  good  and  obtainable." 

The  object  of  the  organization  was  said  to  be: 

"1.  To  procure  a  territory  upon  an  autonomous  basis  for  those 
Jews  who  cannot  or  will  not  remain  in  the  lands  In  whleh  they 
at  prewar  live.  2.  To  achieve  this  end  the  orjranlattlon  pro- 
mises: to  unite  all  Jews  who  are  In  agreement  with  this  object ; 
to  enter  Into  relations  with  irovcrnincnts  anil  publir  and  private 
Institutions:  and  to  create  nnauclul  Institutions,  labor  bureaus, 
and  other  Instrument*  that  may  he  found  necessary." 


The  large  mass  of  Zionists  saw  in  this  new  organi- 
zation a  breaking  away  from  the  larger  body,  and, 
practically,  Zionism  minus  Zion. 

Israel  Zangwill  has  (Sept.,  1905i  joined  handswith 
Lucieu  Wolf,  who  now  seems  more  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  idea  of  a  British  colony  with  Jewish  auton- 
omous rights— the  very  proposition  made  to  Theodor 
Herzl  by  the  Pritish  government— though  he  still 
proclaims  himself  as  far  from  the  Zionist  position  as 
he  ever  was.  In  furtherance  of  these  plans  Zang- 
will in  the  name  of  the  Jewish  Territorial  Organiza- 
tion memorialized  the  Hon.  Alfred  Littleton  (Sept. 
8.  1905),  asking  that  the  original  concession  in  Brit- 
ish East  Africa  remain  open  for  a  while  longer. 
However,  on  Sept.  1(5  Littleton  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive, stating  that  the  territory  in  question  had 
already  been  thrown  open  to  colonization,  but  re- 
newing the  assurance  contained  in  the  letter  of 
Clement  Hill  (see  above)  that  his  government  fol- 
lows with  the  same  interest  any  attempt  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Several  less  clearly  defined  groupings  have  sprung 
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up  of  lute  years.  The  so -called  Political  Zion- 
ists held  their  own  conference  at  Warsaw  in  .lime. 
1905.  Prof  M.  Manilelstamm  presiding.'.  These  arc 
on  some  points  opposed  to  I  lie  Tcrritorialists,  who 
arc  in  a  sense  aiili-Palestinian ;  but  they  are  willing 
to  make  certain  concessions  in  their  desire  to  con- 
serve the  large  mass  of  Jews  emigrating  out  of  east- 
ern Europe  from  complete  assimilation 
Other      anil  demoralization.    They  ate  willing 

Groups.  to  cooperate  with  other  bodice  in 
concentrating  this  emigration  in  an 
autonomous  national  territory  other  than  Palestine. 
They  desire,  however,  that  the  work  in  anil  for  Pal- 
estine shall  continue;  and  they  agree  that  no  Zion 
ist  moneys  are  to  he  employed  for  other  thau  l*n\- 
estinian  purposes.  They  claim  to  have  had  forty  live 
delegates  at  the  Fifth  Congress,  and  at  the  Seventh 
they  formed  a  special  group,  their  spokesman  laving 
Prof.  X.  Slousch/.  or  Paris.  They  are  opponents 
of  the  Ziyyone  Zionists  and  gravitate  naturally  to- 
ward the  Tcrritorialists. 

A  second  minor  group  Is  that  of  the  Practical 
Political  Party  ("Real  Pblitische  Partci "),  led  by 
Xossig  and  Tlietscll,  with  some  of  whose  views 
Professor  Warburg.  Dr.  Fran/;  Opticnheimcr.  and 
others  of  the  Palestine  Commission  coincide.  They 
are  opposed  to  both  the  Ziyyone  Zionistsand  the  Tcr- 
ritorialists. They  hold  that  the  importance  of  au- 
tonomy in  a  Jewish  ingathering  is  exaggerated; 
and  they  demand  that  the  Zionists  further  a  legal 
colonization  in  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries, a  systematic  economic  ad  vance  in  the  near  East, 
the  purchase  of  land  in  and  around  Palestine,  tin- 
investigation  of  both  its  agricultural  and  commercial 
possibilities,  the  founding  of  experimental  farming 
and  other  stations,  and  diplomatic  measures  only 
in  so  far  as  their  ends  are  attainable.  They  also  lay 
great  sires*  upon  the  organization  of  the  Jews  and 
upon  Jewish  culture  (see  Xossig  in  "Die  Stimme 
der  Wahrheit,"  pp.  11  el  «•»/. ).  The  leaders  of  this 
small  group  have  been  severe  critics  of  the  diplo- 
matic activity  of  Theodor  Herzl.  They  favor  col- 
onization in  Cyprus  and  have  done  successful  work 
in  furthering  the  intellectual  side  of  the  Jewish 
Renaissance. 

Very  different  from  those  above  mentioned  are  the 
followers  of  Al.iarl  ha-'Am  ( A  slier  Ginsberg'.  This 
leader  of  what  is  called  "Moral  Zionism."  though 
now  opposed  both  to  Chovevci  Zionism  and  to 
Political  Zionism,  was  one  of  the  moving  forces  in 
the  early  days  of  the  former.    In  lHStl 
Moral       he  formed  in  Odessa  the  Rene  Mo- 
Zionism  of  sheh,  a  secret  organization,  lodges,  of 
Ah  ad  ha-  which  are  to  be  found  in  many  RuS- 
'Am       siaii  cities,  and  which  has  ramifications 
(Asher      in  Palestine.  Great  Britain.  Paris,  and 
Ginsberg).   Berlin.    For  tim  e  or  four  years  this 
society  supplied  the  material  and  the 
enthusiasm  that  established  the  colony  Rchohot,  the 
Carmel  Wine  Company,  the  Ahiasaf  Publication 
Society,  tin-  monthly  *'  I l.i  Shiloali."  and  the  Hi  t  ha 
Refer  in  Jaffa.    According  to  Ahad  ha-'Am.  Juda- 
ism is  in  greater  need  than  are  the  Jews,  and  a  na- 
tional spiritual  center  is  necessary  in  Palestine  to  act 
as  a  centrifugal  force  against  the  disintegrating 
tendencies  within  the  Jewish  ranks.  A"Reuais 


sance  of  the  heart"  must  come,  and  gradually, 
through  a  process  of  development.  Only  when  the 
spirit  of  the  people  has  been  centralized  can  the 
work  of  centralizing  the  people  themselves  be  be- 
gun. Ahad  ha-'Am  is  the  philosopher  of  the  Jewish 
Renaissance;  and  as  he  has  severely  attacks!  Polit- 
ical Zionists,  he  has  been  as  severely  attacked  by 
them  in  return.  Many  Zionist  leaders  and  workers 
subscrilH'  to  Ahad  lia-'Am's  principle  as  a  theory, 
while  furthering  the  practical  works  of  the  organi- 
zation ;  and  many  theoretic  Zionists  look  to  him  as 
their  lender,  as  such  adhesion  leaves  them  unconi- 
promlsed  in  their  affiliations.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  much  of  his  program  is  that,  of  all  Zion- 
ists. At  the  opening  of  the  Second  Congress.  Herzl 
proclaimed  that  Zionism  meant  "a  return  to  Juda- 
ism as  preparatory  to  a  return  to  a  Jewish  land" 
(see  Henrietta  Szoid  in  "Jewish  Comment."  Mav  12. 
100ft;  Matthias  Acher.  "Ahad  ha-'Am."  Berlin. 
1908). 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  these  various  currents 
have  had  an  effect  upon  the  general  trend  of  Zion- 
ism as  officially  expressed  in  the  discussions  ami 
resolutions  of  succi-eding  congresses.  While  any 
violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Bawl 
Platform  is  sternly  rejected,  there  has  been  manifest 
a  greater  readiness  to  undertake  work  in  Palestine 
upon  a  practical  basis  without  first  waiting  for  the 
tlnal  results  of  diplomatic  and  political  action,  the 
w  hile  carefully  pursuing  these  actions  and  prevent- 
ing a  recurrence  of  the  older  and  worthless  Cho- 
vevei  Zionism. 

Bini.nwiurriv :  The  hlhlloffraphr  on  Zionism,  whirh  Is  -x- 
in-mely  Inrirc,  tins  been  eollerted  In  n  Russian  publication. 
Vkaxatel  l.ilrraluru •'  Smun >uc,  st.  I'etersbii rp.  I'.«ci.  onlv 
a  few  works  inn  Im>  mentioned  here.  A  history  of  Zionism 
lias  been  attempted  hv  Saplr.  f>r  /..,.j;«»ies  Brainier  Jo- 
dibber  Wring.  IWH.  The  riles  of  />{,  li  cit  and  the  slci...- 
gniphle  l'n>t"k»tl  of  the  seven  eongresses  furnish  the  nvst 
reliable  innterlal :  an  Index  10  them  has  been  drawn  up  by 
lluiro  Srhaehtcl.  ItroM'r  zii  d(H  I'rtttiAutlrti  tier  7.Un>irlfn- 
kongrriau-,i.-\l.,  hvrlln.  H«fi.  See  also  K.  I.olthetl,  Tlir  Aim* 
of  Zinnirm.  In  l'ulil.  Am.  Fetl.ot  Zionist*.  New  Yorli. 
C.  I>evlas.  Tit, -  jiwfiffnifloti  «/  Zitmx*m.  In  llrl,mr  t'nUm 
Vtileir  ./oiirH.i/.  Cincinnati,  April.  IHMl;  R.  (iottheil.  Th,  Zi- 
MM  Mnmnrnt.  In  Xnrth  Amrrirau  fieririr.  IMC:  J.  de 
1 1  aim,  Zi'Hitmi,  l^mdon,  Halt :  Max  Nordau.  In  the  /nfrrna- 
fdiiKif  Oi/<ii(<  tin.  iwei.  No.  1:  Israel  Znnirwill.  In  LluptU- 
rigf's  Matfaxinr.  Oct..  1SW;  TIiumIhi  llerzl'*  Zi»nirl<*rhr 
Schriften.  ed.  Leon  Kellner.  Berlin.  Bsfi:  llelnrtrh  Saeh»- 
U.owei,  7.ii»ii*tcnkim\)>ci*  it  ml  Ziorit«»ii<*.  Fine  (irfnhr'f 
Berlin,  1S97  ;  K|  hrslin  IMnnnl.  Ullirr  tui-Vamim  lr-Z<W"" 
tir-Hnxriti,  Kenmv.  S.J..  IWH;  F.  lleman.  Dm  Eneathen 
ilrr  JtUtiiichc  n  X at  ion.  Basel.  1SP7:  Max  Jaffe.  IMr  Xatu,- 
Utile  Wieritroehurt  ifer  /Helen.  Berlin,  I8H7:  ft.  Karhsteln. 
Her XU'iiirnuui  uml  'lie  Jutienfrtitje,  Bern.  lsW;  Ben  Klle/.-r. 
lue  Jutlenfrnaf  loaf  iler  Sntialrr  Juttrn*liuit.  Bern,  isiis; 
Anm  Sandler,  .1  iir/irojiirfm/ir  uml  Ziimbmw.  BrOtin.  1W4  : 
II  'I-  M  ill  •UrZbfHbmtuI  Berlin  <Zkm.  Vereln.  f.  Deutaeh- 
lan.l).  1«H.  A  rollerltoo  of  essay*  will  be  found  In  The 
Stlmmc  ,lrr  Wahrheit.  .si.  K.  N,*.1B.  Berlin.  I«C.  and  In 
the  PnblieaHOM*  of  the  FatrmUnn  of  American  ZmuiMe-. 

G. 

ZIONIST,  DER.    See  Pkriodicaia 

ZIPFOR:  Father  of  Balak,  King  of  Moab.  who 
hired  Balaam  to  curse  Israel.  All  the  passages  which 
mention  Zippor  name  him  together  with  his  son 
Balak  (Num.  xxii.  2.  4.  10,  10;  .xxiii.  18;  Josh.  xxiv. 
U;  Judges  xi.  2Tt).  An  allusion  to  him  may  be  con 
taincd  in  "the  former  king  of  Moab  "  in  Num.  xxi. 
2B. 

K.  O.  u  B.  P. 

ZIPPORAH.— Biblical  Data:  Daughter  of 
Jethro  and  wife  of  Moses.    According  to  the  Bible, 
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Moses  met  the  daughters  of  Jcthro  when  they  were 
being  driven  away  from  a  well  by  shepherds;  he 
assisted  tliein,  aud  was  invited  into  the  house  of 
Jcthro,  who  gave  him  Zipporah  to  be  his  wife  (Kx. 
ii.  21).  Ou  his  return  to  Egypt.  Moses  was  accompa- 
nied by  his  wife,  who  saved  him  from  great  danger 
during  their  journey  (it/,  iv.  24-26).  She  appears  to 
have  returned  with  her  children  to  her  father's 
home;  for  after  the  exodus  from  Kgypt,  Jcthro 
brought  Zipporah  and  her  children  out  to  Moses  in 
•  the  wilderness  (ib.  svffl.  8-5),  ZJpporab  is  mentioned 
only  once  more  in  the  Uililc;  namely,  in  Numbers 
xii.  1.  where  she  is  referred  to  as  "the  Ethiopian 
woman,"  for  having  married  whom  Moses  is  up- 
braided by  Miriam  and  Aaron. 
 In  Rabbinical  Literature :  Zipporah  is  men- 
tioned by  the  liabbis  alternately  with  praise  and 
with  blame.  Her  name  (="  bird  ")  is  explained  as 
having  been  given  her  because,  when  questioned  by 
her  father  as  to  the  man  who  had  rescued  her,  she 
flew  out  of  the  house  like  a  bird  and  returned  with 
Moses  (Yalk.,  Shlm'oni,  i.  169).  K.  Joshua  was  of 
the  opinion  that  Zipporah  and  Moses  were  always 
estranged,  aud  that  the  latter  did  not  love  his  wife 
(ib.  26H).  The  name  "Cushitc"  was  given  to  her.  it 
is  said,  because  she  was  distinguished  from  other 
women  by  her  beauty,  even  as  the  Ethiopians  dif- 
fered from  other  people  in  their  complexions.  The 
circumstance  that  she  is  twice  referred  to  In  one 
verse  as  "  the  Ethiopian  "  (Sum.  xii.  1)  is  explained 
as  indicating  that  her  actions  were  as  distinctive  as 
her  beauty,  and  that  she  conducted  herself  no  less 
royally  while  in  her  father's  house  tlian  when  she 
became  the  wife  of  Moses  (Yalk..  Shlm'oni,  1288; 
comp.  alsoM.  K.  16b;  Yer.  Sanh.  x.  28*1). 

j.  S.  O. 

ZIPSER.  MAIER  :  Hungarian  rabhi;  born  at 
Halassa-Cyarmath  Aug.  14.  1815;  died  at  Rechnitz 
Dec.  10,  1869.  He  'tidied  in  various  yeshibot, 
among  his  teachers  being  Wolf  Boskowitz  and 
Maier  Eisenstadt  ;  and  he  acquired  a  secular  edu- 
cation partly  through  the  assistance  or  Low 
Schwab  aud  partly  through  his  own  endeavors. 
In  1844  he  was  chosen  rabhi  at  Stuhlweissenburg. 
where,  however,  he  became  involved  in  a  con- 
troversy with  the  Orthodox  members  of  the  com- 
munity on  account  of  a  divorce  which  he  had 
granted  without  a  precedent.  In  his  defense  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Me  ha  Shiloah;  Hab- 
binisches  Guiachtcn  nber  Jndische  Khescheiduug  " 
(Budapest.  1853).  About  1850  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Ser- 
mon ou  the  Mount,"  defending  Judaism  against  the 
parliamentary  speeches  of  lnglis  (London,  1852).  In 
1858  Zipscr  was  elected  rabbi  of  Rechnitz,  and  he  held 
this  position  until  his  death.  In  addition  to  the  two 
pamphlets  already  mentioned,  he  published  various 
sermons  and  made  numerous  contributions  to  the 
Jewish  pn-fts,  especially  to  the  "Orient,"  the  14  Allge 
meine  Zcitungdcs  Judetithums,"and  the  *  Ncuzeit." 
winning  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  Hungarian  rabbis  of  his  day. 

BlHLlofiRAPHT:  Ally.  Zrit.  >lt»  Ju<l.  lsTD.p.S;  AV itwif.  lsflO, 
I.,..  am  or.;  rarst.  /Not.  J»-t.  in.  552-554. 
s.  D. 

ZIKNDORF,  HEINRICH  :  German  poet  and 


rabbinical  scholar:  born  at  Ftirth.  Bavaria.  May  7, 
1829:  died  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Dec.  17.  1893  cdu 
cated  privately.  His  parents  intended  him  for  a 
commercial  c  areer,  and  for  a  short  time  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  by  n  lirm  in  Flirth.  but  his  early 
studies  of  German  and  Euglish  classics  inspired  him 
to  continue  studying,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  went  to  Munich,  where  he  attended  the  gymna- 
sium until  1855.  He  then  moved  to  Vienna,  and 
remained  there  until  1857.  These  two  years  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  poetry,  and  some  of  his  best  verse 
was  written  during  that  time,  his  "  Kassandra,"  a 
tragedy  in  five  acts,  being  published  at  Vienna  in 
1856.  In  1857  he  obtained  the  position  of  rabbi  of 
Lipto-Szcnt  Miklos,  Hungary,  but  soon  resigned  and 
moved  to  Frankfort-oti-the-Main :  there  he  made  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  Isaac  Marcus  .lost  (1859). 
whose  reminiscences  he  published  under  the  title 
"  Isaak  Markus  .lost  uud  Seine  Frcunde "  (Cincin- 
nati, 1886).  In  1860  he  published  a  selection  of  his 
poems  at  Leipsic.  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to  London  as  a  private 
tutor.  There  he  lived  for  thirteen  years,  writing 
and  teaching,  and  mingling  with  the  best  society  of 
the  capital.  In  1873  he  returned  to  Germany  as 
rector  of  the  Hebrew  Teachers'  Institute  at  Munster. 
and  three  years  later  accepted  a  call  to  the  rabbinate 
of  the  Congregation  Beth  El,  Detroit,  Mich.  In 
1884  he  became  professor  of  history  in  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  at  Cincinnati,  being  succeeded  in 
Detroit  by  Louis  Grossmann,  now  rabbi  of  the  Plum 
Street  Temple  and  professor  in  the  Hebrew  Union 
College.  About  this  time  Zirndorf  began  to  con- 
tribute to  the  "  Deborah,"  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  associate  editor.  In  1889  he  was  chosen 
rabbi  aud  preacher  of  the  Ahabath  Achiin  congre- 
gation in  Cincinnati,  and  held  this  position  until  his 
death.  In  1892  a  translation  of  a  number  of  his 
sketches  cont  ributed  to  the  *  Deborah  "  appeared  at 
Philadelphia  under  the  title  "  Some  Jewish  Women." 

IUiii.hh.i-.  win  :  Zlmdnrf.  Imak  Mnrhw  Jiwf  i/nd  Srtnr. 
Frruntlr,  pp.  «S  B.  Clnc'lnnntl,  IsS*);  Mem.  Snmr  Jrtrifh 
Wuwtn.  p.  vl.,  t'hllxl.-lpliia,  ISU2;  RrQlilllier.  I >culi>cht* 
DteMtr-LtJCUwn,  1. 545 ./  «</.:  Amtrican  UrudiU.  xl..  No. 

25. 

a  M.  z. 

ZIZIT.    See  Fkinof.s. 

ZNAIM:  City  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Mo- 
ravia. Jews  probably  settled  there  during  the 
twelfth  century ;  for  in  a  document  of  Ottocar  I. 
dated  1225  a  Jews'  street  in  Znaim  is  mentioned. 
During  the  Akmi.kdkh  Pkksecitions  in  1338  and 
the  Black  Death  in  1849  the  Jews  of  this  place 
were  among  the  sufferers.  Upon  the  complaint  of 
the  butchers  in  1401.  Margrave  Prokop  forlmdc  the 
Jews  to  engage  in  the  retailing  of  meat.  King  Sig- 
ismitnd.  who  was  constantly  in  financial  difficulties 
borrowed  from  the  city  905  florins,  which  the  Jews 
in  the  royal  cities  of  Moravia  had  to  pay  ;  of  this 
sum  the  Jews  of  Znaim  paid  400  florins,  and  those 
of  Bri'inn  only  300,  proving  that  the  former  city  had 
the  larger  Jewish  population.  The  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  Jews  of  Znaim  in  those  early  days  was 
money-lending;  in  1437  they  were  forbidden  to 
charge  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  3$  pfennigs  per 
slun  k  groschen,  and  in  1453  the  rate  was  reduced  to 
4  pfennig.    In  1454  the  fanatic  Franciscau  mouk 
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John  of  Cahktkano  aroused  the  population  against 
the  Jews,  and  on  July  25  of  the  same  year  they 
were  expelled.  From  that  time  until  1848  Jews 
wen-  not  permitted  to  reside  in  Znaim;  and  those 
who  went  thither  on  business  had  to  pay  a  Lkih- 
zoix.  which  in  1708  whs  tlxed  at  18  or  7  kreuzer. 
according  to  certain  conditions.  In  1785  Jacob 
Fhaxk  spent  some  time  in  the  city. 

After  the  constitution  of  1848  liad  declared  free- 
dom of  residence,  Jews  begun  to  settle  in  the  city, 
but  they  did  not  hold  religious  services  until  1858. 
A  Jewish  society  for  worship  was  formed  in  1808, 
and  two  years  later  a  cemetery  was  acquired,  where 
were  deposited  the  remains  of  those  buried  in  the 
old  cemetery  (confiscated  in  1454),  and  also  three 
tombstones  from  the  same  ancient  burial-ground. 
In  1870  the  society  received  the  rights  of  a  corpora- 
tion ("Cultusgcmeindc").  anil  in  1888  a  new  syna- 
gogue was  dedicated.  The  congregation  numbers 
160  families,  of  which  120  live  in  the  city  and  the 
remainder  in  the  outlying  district.  The  commu- 
nity was  originally  under  the  spiritual  direction  of 
teachers  only,  and  not  until  1894  was  it  permitted 
to  appoint  a  rabbi.  The  following  ministers  have 
officiated  in  Znaim-  H.  Barth.  Joseph  Paschkes 
(1809).  Samuel  MOhsam  (1870-72),  Jacob  Witten- 
berg (1872-77).  Samuel  GrOn  (187H-82).  Iirnuz  Hol- 
der (1884-99),  and  the  present  (1905)  incumbent, 
Isidor  Kalian. 

The  community  supports  three  charitable  socie- 
ties: a  hebra  kaddisha.  a  women's  benevolent  soci 
ety.  and  a  Talmud  Torah  society  which  provides 
poor  school-children  with  text-lMioks.  The  Jews  of 
Znaim  are  mostly  commission -merchants,  but  there 
are  among  them  also  physicians,  lawyers,  civil  en- 
gineers, nnd  some  industrial  workers.  The  annual 
expenditure  of  the  congregation  is  about  $2,800. 

i).  I.  K. 

ZOAN  :  An  important  Egyptian cily  or  great  an- 
tiquity, almost  as  old  as  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22). 
The  "  princes  of  Zonn  "  nre  ranked  in  Isa.  xix.  II,  13 
with  those  of  Noph  (Memphis),  and  the  city  itself 
is  mentioned  in  E/ek.  xxx.  14  together  with  No 
(Thebes).  The  Israelitish  embassies  to  it  (Isa.  xxx. 
4)  may  imply  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Pharaoh, 
and  a  similar  allusion  may  possibly  be  traced  in 
Pb.  lxxviii.  12.  43.  unless  "the  field  of  Zoan  »  is  a 
poetic  designation  of  Egypt  in  general. 

Zoan  (llebr.  jjn¥:  'he  Egyptian  "Za'nc"  [older 
form.  "Za'net"|;  the  Coptic  "Ja[a]ne,"'  ".laid''; 
anil  the  "Tunis"  of  the  Creeks)  was  situated  in  the 
Delta  on  the  Tan  i  tic  branch  of  the  Nile,  not  far  from 
the  modern  lake  of  .Menzelah  and  the  northeastern 
frontier  of  Egypt.  The  ruins,  excavated  by  Mari- 
etta in  I860  and,  more  thoroughly,  by  Petrie  in  1888, 
have  yielded  monuments  ranging  from  the  sixth  dy- 
nasty to  the  Itoman  period,  when  the  city,  once  a 
royal  residence,  especially  id  the  twenty -first  or  "Ta- 
niiie"  dynasty,  Itcgan  to  degenerate  into  the  fishing 
village  represented  by  the  modern  San  nl-Hajar. 

BlBLHHiiurilv:  PKrli\  Tfiuix,  Li'tnlun,  lss.".  sr. 

K.  o.  it.  W.  M.  M. 

ZODIAC:  An  imaginary  /one  of  the  heavens 
containing  the  twelve  signs  within  which  lie  the 
tmthsof  the  principal  planets,  and  through  which 


the  sun  passes  in  its  annual  course.  The  signs, 
mostly  representing  symbols  of  animals,  extend  for 
thirty  degrees  each,  and  the  entire  zodiac  is  divided 
into  twelve  equal  parts,  six  north  and  six  south  of 
the  equator.  When  Hipparchus  observed  the  con- 
stellations ut  Rhodes,  those  which  Isirc  the  same 
names  coincided  approximately  in  position  with  the 
di  visionsof  the  sun's  path  which  they  designated  and 
Which  agree  with  the  signs  according  to  the  Tal- 
mudic  tradition.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
however,  gradually  shifted  the  series,  and  the  dis- 
crepancy now  amounts  to  an  entire  sign.  The  signs 
I  are  used  by  astronomers,  while  the  constellations  are 
employed  by  astrologers.  Menahem  ibn  Zcrah  (four- 
teenth century)  says  that  the  zodiac  moves  very 
slowly  from  east  to  west,  one  degree  in  100  years, 
I  making  80.000  years  for  the  cycle,  and  that  some 
I  authorities  believe  the  movement  to  be  eccentric 
("Zedah  la  Derek,"  p.  21b,  Ferrara,  1554). 

The  duodecimal  division  of  the  zodiac  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  "  Sefer  Yczirah,"  which  is  of  unknown 
antiquity,  and  in  which  the  constellations  ("mazza- 
lot")  are  named  in  the  following  order:  Talch.  Shor. 

Te'omim,    Sartan.  Aryeh,  Hetulah, 
The        Moznayim,   'Akrnb,   Keshet,  Gedi, 
Twelve     Deli,  and  Dagim,  corresponding  to 
Sigros.      Aries.  Taurus,  etc.,  and  to  the  twelve 
months  beginning  with  Nisan.  The 
eonslellationsare  also  said  tocorrespond  to  the  twelve 
organsof  the  body :  two  hands,  two  feet,  two  kidneys, 
the  gall,  intestines,  liver,  throat,  stomach,  and  pancre- 
as ("  Sefer  Yezirah,"  v.  4).   This  order  of  the  constel- 
lations harmonizes  with  the  theory  of  the  Assyrian 
astronomers,  who  supposed  that  at  the  moment  of 
crossing  the  equator  toward  the  north  the  sun  was 
at  the  first  point  of  Aries,  and  that  about  thirty 
days  later  it  entered  Taurus,  and  so  on.    They  also 
designated  the  signs  according  to  the  organs  of  the 
body,  which  they  arranged  in  the  sequence  of  head, 
neck,  arms,  breast,  heart,  bowels,  kidneys,  loins, 
thighs,  knees,  legs,  and  feet. 

The  twelve  constellations  represent  the  twelve 
tribes,  while  each  station  of  the  zodiac  has  thirty 
paths,  and  each  path  has  thirty  legions  (of  stars) 
I  Her  32b).  The  standards  of  the  tri lies corrcsj>oni led 
to  the  zodiacal  signs  of  the  constellations,  so  that  in 
the  east  was  the  standard  of  .ludah.  with  Issachar 
and  Zebulun  beside  it,  these  three  being  opposite 
Aries.  Taurus,  and  Gemini;  in  the  south  was  tho 
standard  of  Reuben,  with  Simeon  and  Gad,  oppo- 
site Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo;  in  the  west  was  tho 
Standard  of  Ephraim,  with  Mannsseh  and  Benjamin, 
opposite  Libra.  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius;  and  in  the 
north  was  the  standard  of  Dan,  with  Asher  and 
Naphtali.  opposite  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  aud  Pis- 
ces (Yalk..  Num.  418). 

The  motives  underlying  the  choice  of  the  symliolic 
signs  an1  obvious  in  the  case  of  some  and  only  con- 
jectural in  the  case  of  others.    All  may  be  traced  to 
Assyrian  mythology  and  Influence.  The  Jewsduring 
the  Babylonian  exile  adopted  Hebrai- 
Sym-       cized  forms  of  the  Assyrian  names  of 
holism.     the  months  and  constellations.  In 
some  instances  the  Rabbis  endeavored 
to  explain  the  origin  of  these  names.    Thus  they 
said  that  the  Temple  could  not  be  destroyed  in  the 
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first  niontli  (Nisan)  since  the  sign  Aries  is  a  reminder 
(if  the  Akkimii,  Isaac  representing  the  sacrificial 
"taleh"  (~  "lamb").  In  the  seeoud  month  (Iyyar) 
the  sign  Taurus  or  Shor  (="nx,l  recalls  tiie  "calf 
tender  and  good  "  ((Jen.  xviii.  7)  which  Abraham  i 
provided  for  the  angels;  and  in  the  third  month  (Si- 
wan)  the  sign  Gemini  (  —  "twins")  represents  Esui 
and  Jacob.  In  the  fourth  month  (Tammuz)  the  sign 
Cancer  (  =  "end)"),  which  lives  in  water,  represents 
Moaes,  who  was  saved  from  water,  while  in  the  fifth 
mouth  (Ah),  which  is  designated  by  (be  sign  of  Ixo. 
"  the  lion  is  come  up  from  his  thicket"  ',.ler.  iv.  7), 
the  Temple  named  "Ariel  "  (=  "the  lion  of  God  ") 
was  destroyed  (Isa.  xxix.  1;  Pesik.  It.  27-2S  (ed. 
Friedmann,  p.  ia3b]).  The  constellations  represent 
the  Creation:  Aries  is  light  and  Taurus  is  darkness; 
Gemini  represents  the  two  sexes  .  Cancer  symbolizes 
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man,  who  first  retreats  to  nooks  and  corners  like 
the  crab,  but  eventually  becomes  as  brave  as  a  lion 
(="L*or);  Virgo  is  a  symbol  of  marriage;  Libra 
weighs  nil  the  deeds  or  man,  who,  if  found  guilty, 
is  punished  by  Scorpio,  a  symbol  of  Gchinnom; 
after  purification  in  Mercy,  however,  he  is  cast  forth 
as  quickly  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  represented  by 
Sagittarius,  and  becomes  as  innocent  as  a  kid  and 
is  purified  ns  by  water  poured  by  Aquarius  (Pesik. 
II.  20  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  97b]). 

Since  each  of  the  planets  was  supposed  to  ride  a 
certain  hour  of  the  day,  while  every  constellation 
governed  a  certain  month  of  the  year,  the  fate  of  an 
infant  was  predicted  according  to  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies that  presided  over  the  hour  and  Hie  month  of  its 
birth.  The  conjunction  of  the  planets  and  con- 
stellations was  accordingly  manipulated  to  deter- 
mine the  fortunes  of  the  person  whose  horoscope 
was  thus  drawn.  A  "good  "  planet  might  synchro- 
nize with  a  "bad "  constellation  to  some  extent. 

Doth  planets  and  constellations  indl- 
Astrologic  eated  certain  characteristics  in  the 
Use.        person  born  at  that  time,  and  care 

had  likewise  to  be  taken  to  marry 
only  such  a  mate  as  had  been  born  under  a  harmo- 
nizing planet  anil  constellation,  since  otherwise  the 
XII— 14 


marriage  would  be  a  failure.  A  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  several  planets  and  con- 
stellations is  given  in  the  "Zedah  la-Derek"  of 
Menahem  ibn  Zerah  (i.,  S£  2H-29).  as  well  ns  in  the 
I  "  Abbi'ah  I.lidot"  of  Abraham  Hamawi  (pp.  40b-8ta, 
ed.  Leghorn.  1874),  but  all  agree  that  the  righteous 
Jew  is  above  the  "mazzal"  (constellation  or  planet) 
and  need  not  fear  any  evil  fate.  In  support  of  this 
teaching  the  passage  "  be  not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of 
heaven;  for  the  heathen  are  dismayed  at  them"  (Jer. 
x.  2)  is  frequently  quoted,  ami  it  is  contrary  to  the 
Jewish  religion  to  consult  the  predictions  of  astrol- 
ogers or  to  depend  on  them  (Dent,  xviii.  11). 

The  dates  at  which  the  sun  euters  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  in  the  course  of  n  year  arc  specified  in  the 
accompanying  table. 

J.  J.  I).  E. 
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ZOHAR  (called  also  in  the  earlier  literature 
Hidrash  ha-Zobar  and  Midraah  de-Rabbi 
Shim'on  ben  Yo^ai) :  A  pseudepigraphlc  work 
which  pretends  to  be  a  revelation  from  God  commu- 
nicated through  R.  Simeon  ben  Yohai  to  the  ratter's 
select  disciples.  Under  the  form  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch,  written  partly  in  Aramaic  nud 
partly  in  Hebrew,  it  contains  a  complete  cnbalistic 
theosophy,  treating  of  the  nature  of  God,  the  cos- 
mogony and  cosmology  of  the  universe,  the,  soul, 
sin,  redemption,  good,  evil,  etc.  It  first  appeared 
In  Spain  in  the  thirteenth  century,  being  made 
known  through  the  agency  of  the  cabalistic  writer 
Moses  ben  Shem-T"b  dc  Leon,  who  aseril>cd  it  to 
the  miracle- working  tanna  Simeon  Ik-ii  Yohai.  The 

fact  that  it  was  launched  by  such  an 
Source.     unreliable  sponsor  ns  Moses*  de  Leon, 

taken  together  with  the  circumstance 
that  it  refers  to  historical  events  of  the  post-Tal- 
mudical  period,  caused  the  authenticity  of  the 
work  to  be  questioned  from  the  outset.  After  the 
death  of  Moses  de  Leon,  it  is  related,  a  rich  man  of 
Avila.  named  Joseph,  offered  the  widow,  who  had 
been  left  without  means,  a  large  sunt  of  money  for 
the  original  from  which  her  husband  had  made  the 
copy;  and  she  then  confessed  that  her  husband  him- 
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self  was  the  author  of  the  work.  She  had  asked 
him  several  times,  she  said,  why  he  had  chosen  to 
credit  his  own  teachings  to  another,  and  he  had 
always  answered  that  doctrines  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  miracle-working  Simeon  lien  Yobai  would  be 
a  rich  source  of  profit  (see  "Sefer  ha-Yubasin."  ed. 
Filipowski,  p.  89).  Incredible  as  this  story  seems 
— for  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  woman  should  own 
that  her  deceased  husband  had  committed  forgery 
for  the  sake  of  lucre — it  at  least  proves  that  shortly 
after  its  appearance  the  work  was  believed  by  some 
to  have  been  written  entirely  by  Moses  de  Leon. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  cabalis- 
tic writer  Joseph  ibn  Wakar,  and  he  cautioned  the 
public  against  the  work,  which  he  asserted  to  be 
full  of  errors. 

The  general  opinion,  however,  was  in  favor  of  its 
authenticity,  this  view  being  held  not  only  by  the 
calmlists,  for  whom  the  book  opened  new  paths  in 
the  field  of  mysticism,  but  also  by  eminent  Talmud- 
ists.  It  was  quoted  by  Todros  Abulatla,  by  Men- 
ahem  Recanati.  and  even  by  Isaac  of  Acco,  in  whose 
name  the  story  of  the  confession  of  Moses  de  Leon's 
widow  is  related.  Isaac  evidently,  ignored  the  wom- 
an's alleged  confession  in  favor  of  the  testimony  of 
Joseph  ben  Todros  and  of  Jacob,  a  pupil  of  Moses 
de  Leon,  both  of  whom  assured  him  on  oath  that 
the  work  was  not  written  by  Moses  ("Sefer  ha-Yu- 
basin."  l.r.).  The  only  objection  worthy  of  consid- 
eration by  the  believers  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
Zohar  was  the  lack  of  references  to  the  work  in 
Jewish  literature;  and  to  this  they  answered  that 
Simeon  ben  Yoljal  did  not  commit  his  teachings  to 
writing,  but  transmitted  them  orally  to  his  disci- 
ples, who  in  turn  confided  them  to  their  disciples, 
and  these  to  their  successors,  until  finally  the  doc- 
trines were  embodied  in  the  Zohar.  As  to  the  ref- 
erences in  the  book  to  historical  events 

Authen-  of  the  post-Talmudic  period,  it  was 
ticity.  not  derated  surprising  that  Simeon 
ben  Yohai  should  have  foretold  future 
happenings.  The  first  attack  upon  the  accepted 
authorship  of  the  Zohar  was  made  by  Elijali  Dcl- 
nu  digo.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the 
real  author  of  the  work,  he  endeavored  to  show,  in 
his-Behiuat  ha-Dat."  thatit  could  not  beattributed 
to  Simeon  ben  Yohai.  The  objections  advanced  by 
him  were  as  follows:  (1)  were  the  Zohar  the  work 
of  Simeon  lien  Yohai,  it  would  have  licen  mentioned 
by  the  Talmud,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  Sifre 
and  other  works  of  the  Talmudic  period;  (2)  the 
Zohar  contains  names  of  Talmudists  who  lived  at  a 
later  period  than  that  of  Simeon;  (8)  were  Simeon 
l>en  Yohai  the  father  of  the  Cabala,  knowing  by  ili 
vine  revelation  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  precepts, 
his  halakic  decisions  would  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Talmud;  but  this  has  not  lieen  done;  (4)  were 
the  Caliala  a  revealed  doctrine,  there  would  have 
been  no  divergence  of  opinion  among  the  calmlists 
concerning  the  mystic  interpretation  of  the  precepts 
("Behinat  ha-Dat,"  ed-  Vienna.  1*88,  p.  43). 

These  arguments  ami  others  of  the  same  kind 
were  used  by  Leon  of  Modem  in  his  "  Ari  Nohem  " 
(pp.  49  ft  Keq.,  Leipsic,  1S40).  A  work  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  criticism  of  the  Zohar  was  written, 
under  the  title  "Mitpahat  Sefarim,-'  by  Jacob  Lin- 


den, who,  waging  war  against  the  remaining  adhe- 
rents of  the  Shabbethai  Zebi  movement,  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  book  on  which  the  pseudo-Mes- 
siah based  his  doctrines  was  a  forgery.  Emden  de- 
monstrates that  the  Zohar  misquotes  passages  of 
Scripture;  misunderstands  the  Talmud;  contains 
some  ritual  observances  which  were  ordained  by 
later  rabbinical  authorities ;  mentions  the  crusades 
against  the  Mohammedans  (ii.  32a);  uses  the  expres- 
sion "esnoga"  (iii.  282b),  which  is  a  Portuguese 
corruption  of  "synagogue,"  and  explains  it  in  a 
cabalistic  manner  as  a  compound  of  the  Hebrew 
words  and  tOOi  gives  a  mystical  explanation 
<>f  the  Hebrew  vowel-points,  which  were  introduced 
long  after  the  Talmudic  period  (i.  24b,  ii.  116a. 
iii.  65a). 

These  and  ether  objections  of  Emden's,  which 
were  largely  borrowed  from  the  French  eccle- 
siastic Jean  Morin  ("Excrcitationcs  Biblioe,"  pp. 
859  et  »eq.,  Paris.  1669).  were  refuted  by  Moses  ben 
Meuahcm  Kunitz,  who,  in  a  work  entitled  "Ben 
Yobai"  (Budapest,  1815),  endeavors  to  show  the 
following  characteristics:  that  the  vowel -points  were 
known  in  Talmudic  times;  that  the  rites  which  Em- 
den claimed  to  have  been  ordained  by  later  rabbinical 
authorities  were  already  known  to  the  Talmud ;  and 
that  Simeon  ben  Yobai,  who  before  taking  refuge 
in  the  cave  was  designated  only  by  the  name  of  Sim- 
con,  is  credited  in  the  Talmud  with  many  miracles 
and  mystic  sayings.  Another  work  in  favor  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Zohar  was  published  by  David 
Luria  under  the  title  14  gadmul  ha-Zohar"  (KOnigs- 
bcrg,  1855  [?]).  It  is  divided  into  live  chapters,  in 
which  the  author  gives  proofs  that  Moses  de  Leon 
did  not  compile  the  Zohar;  that  the  Qeonim  iu  Bab- 
ylonia cite  cabalistic  doctrines  from  a  certain  "Mid- 
rash  Ycrushalmi."  the  language  of  which  strongly 
resembles  that  of  the  Zohar;  that  the  work  was 
compiled  before  the  completion  of  the  Talmud: 
that  a  great  part  of  it  was  written  in  the  period  of 
Simeon  ben  Yobai ;  and.  finally,  that  the  Aramaic 
language  was  used  in  Talmudic  times  as  well  as  in 
the  geonic  period.  Of  these  proofs  only  those  show- 
ing the  inadmissibility  of  the  authorship  of  Moses 
de  Leon  deserve  consideration,  the 
Moses  de  others  being  men-  quibbles;  for  even 
Leon  Not  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  Talmud 
the  knew  of  the  vowel-points  and  that 
Author,  the  Aramaic  was  commonly  used, 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
Simeon  ben  Yohai  or  his  immediate  disciples  were 
connected  with  the  Zohar.  As  to  the  identification 
of  the  Zohar  with  the  so  called  «  Midraah  Ycrushal- 
mi." the  single  fact  that  most  of  the  passages  quoted 
are  not  found  in  the  Zohar.  as  Luria  himself  admits, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  two  works  can  not  be 
identical.  However,  Luria  has  quite  as  much  war- 
rant for  asserting,  on  the  ground  of  bis  proofs,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  Zohar  was  written  by  Simeon 
ben  Yohai  as  have  Jellinek.  Oratz,  Ginsburg,  and 
many  others  for  maintaining  that  it  was  wholly  com- 
posed by  Moses  ii«>  Leon  on  the  ground  that  in  the 

I  works  of  the  last-named  there  are  passages  which  are 
found  verbatim  iu  the  Zohar.  These  scholars  seem 
to  shrink  from  the  idea  that  Moses  de  Leon  should 

|  have  been  guilty  of  plagiarism,  but  they  arc  not 
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afraid  to  charge  him  with  forgery,  and  that  of  so 
c  lumsy  a  nature  as  to  arouse  at  once  the  suspicions 
of  the  reader.  For  Moses  de  Leon  could  not  have 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  insertion  in  the 
middle  of  an  Aramaic  sentence  of  two  verses  from 
Ibn  Gabirol's  "  Keter  Malkut "  (which,  being  recited 
in  the  synagogues,  were  know  n  to  every  Jew)  could 
have  escaped  detection  ;  nor  could  he  have  thought 
that  a  quotation  from  the  Cuzari,  which  was  so 
much  read  and  commented  upon  at  that  time,  would 
pass  un|RTceivcd  by  his  contemporaries. 

Hud  Moses  de  Leon,  who  was  a  talented  writer 
ami  an  able  sc  holar,  wished  for  mercenary  purposes 
to  forge  a  work  in  the  name  of  Simeon  l>en  Yohai, 
he  would  have  been  more  careful  In  his  statements 
aud  would  certainly  have  employed  the  Hebrew 
language,  first,  because  the  tanua  would  have  writ- 
ten in  that  language,  and,  second,  because  a  work  in 
Hebrew,  being  easier  to  understand,  would  have 
gained  a  far  wider  circle  of  readers,  and  conse- 
quently a  larger  number  of  purchasers,  than  would 
one  written  in  a  peculiar  Aramaic  dialect  that  was 
accessible  to  only  a  few.  Were  the  pseudepigraphic 
".Sefer  Yezirah,"  "  Pirke  de  Rabbi  Eliezer."  "Sefer 
Hekalot,"  u Sefer  ha  Bahir."  etc.,  any  the  less  be 
lieved  to  bo  the  works  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
attributed  simply  because  they  were  written  in 
plain  Hebrew  aud  not  in  Aramaic?  But  apart  from 
all  these  considerations,  the  contents  of  the  Zohar 
clearly  indicate  that  the  work  Is  the  production  not 
of  a  single  author  or  of  a  single  period,  but  of  many 
authors,  periods,  and  civilizations;  for 
Not  the  it  combines  the  most  puzzling  incon- 
Work  of  a  gruities  and  irreconcilable  contradic- 
Single  tions  with  lofty  ideas  and  conceptions 
Author  or  which  would  do  honor  to  a  genius  of 
Period.  modern  times,  and  also  mystic  teach- 
ings of  the  Talmndic  period  with 
those  of  the  Geonim  and  later  Cabala.  To  deter- 
mine the  country  in  which  the  work  originated  and 
the  time  at  which  its  teachings  began  to  develop,  it 
Is  necessary  to  ascertain  where  and  when  the  Jews 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Hindu  phi- 
losophy, which  more  than  any  other  exercised  an  in- 
fluence on  theZohar.  As  an  instance  of  Hindu  teach- 
ings in  the  Zohar  may  be  quoted  the  following  passage : 

"In  the  book  of  Hamntms  Hie  Elder  we  learn  through  tame 
extended  explanations  that  the  earth  turns  upon  lUelf  In  the 
form  of  a  circle ;  thatwraie  are  on  top.  ibe  other*  below;  that 
all  ereatun-a  rlumjre  In  aspect,  following  the  manner  of  each 
place,  hut  keeping  In  Uie  mine  position.  Ittu  there  are  some 
countries  on  the  earth  which  are  lighted  while  others  are  In 
darkness;  and  there  are  countries  In  which  there  Is  constantly 
day  or  In  which  at  least  the  nitrht  continue*  only  some  Instants. 
.  .  .  These,  secrets  were  made  known  lo  the  men  of  the  secret 
science,  but  not  to  the  geographers  "  (Zohar,  111.  flb). 

The  theory  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere  revolving 
on  its  own  axis,  which  immortalized  Copernicus, 
was  previously  known  only  to  the  Hindus,  who 
were  instructed  in  the  truth  of  it  by  Aryabhatta  in 
the  first  century  before;  the  common  era.  As  far  as 
is  known,  the  Vedanta  school  of  the  Hindu  philoso- 
phers found  nowhere,  outside  of  iis  place  of  origin, 
so  many  admirers  as  in  Persia  in  the  eighth  century. 
Under  its  influence  the  Mohammedans  of  Persia 
founded  many  myslic  sects,  among  them  being  that 
of  the  Sufis,  who  for  many  centuries  were  very  nu- 


merous.  This  mystic  movement  did  not  fail  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  upon  the  Persian  Jews,  and  there 
arose  among  them  various  sects,  such  as  the  'Isaw- 
ites,  the  Yudghanites.  etc..  the  tenets  of  which,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  scanty  informa- 
tion concerning  them  that  is  available,  bore  more  or 
less  the  stamp  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy.  Thus 
the  Yudghanites  abstained  from  meat,  led  ascetic 
lives,  set  aside  the  literal  meaning  of  theTorah  for  a 
supjKiscd  mystic  interpretation,  and  believed  in  met- 
empsychosis, etc.    All  these  sects  had  their  sacred 
writings,  which  they  kept  secret ;  and 
The  Germ  these  writings  probably  formed  the 
Probably    nucleus  of  the  Zohar,  which  is  a  mys 
in  Persia,  tic  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  as 
the  upanishads  are  the  mystic  inter- 
pretation of  the  Vedas  and  other  Bndimanic  scrip- 
tures.   In  its  peregrinations  from  Persia  to  Spain 
the  Zohar  probably  received  many  additions  and  In- 
terpolations, among  which  may  have  been  the  vari- 
ous names  of  the  Taunaim  and  Amoraim,  as  well  as 
the  allusions  to  historical  events. 

The  Zohar  is  not  considered  complete  without  the 
addition  of  certain  appendixes,  which  are  attributed 
either  to  the  same  author  or  to  some  of  his  imme- 
diate disciples.  These  supplementary  portions  are 
printed  ns  part  of  the  text  with  separate  titles,  or 
in  separate  columns.  They  are  as  follows:  "Sifra 
di-Zeni'uta,"  consisting  of  five  chapters,  in  which 
are  chiefly  discussed  the  questions  in- 
Appen-  vol  Ted  in  the  Creation,  such  as  the 
dixes.  transition  from  the  infinite  to  the 
finite,  that  from  absolute  unity  to 
multifariousness,  that  from  pure  intelligence  to 
matter,  etc. ;  "Idra  Kabbah,"  in  which  the  teach- 
ings of  the  preceding  portion  are  enlarged  upon  and 
developed;  and  "Idra  Zuta,"  giving  a  resume  of 
the  two  preceding  sections.  The  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  these  portions  are  the  absence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Ex  Sor,  and  the  use  of  the  appellation 
"Zaddik"  for  the  ninth  Setirah,  which  show  that 
these  writings  are  of  an  earlier  period.  To  the 
larger  appendixes  are  added  the  following  frag- 
ments: "  Haze  de  Kazin."  dealing  with  the  physiog 
nomy  of  the  Cabala  ami  the  connection  of  the  soul 
with  the  body;  "Sefer  Hekalot."  describing  the 
seven  heavenly  halls,  paradise,  and  hell;  Kaya 
Mehemna."  giving  a  conversation  between  Moses, 
the  prophet  Elijah,  and  Simeon  lien  Yohai  on  the 
allegorical  import  of  the  Mosaic  commandments  and 
prohibitions,  as  well  as  of  the  rabbinical  injunc- 
tions; "Sitrc  Torah,"  on  various  cabalistic  topics; 
"Midrash  ha-Ne'elam,"  explaining  passages  of 
Scripture  mystically  by  way  of  "rcmazim  "  and  ge- 
matria;  "Saba."  containing  a  conversation  between 
the  prophet  Elijah  and  Simeon  ben  Yohai  about  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis;  "  Ynuuka."  on  the  im- 
portance of  washing  the  hands  before  meals  and  on 
similar  subjects,  written  in  the  name  of  a  child  of 
Hamnuna  Satia.  whence  the  title  ■  Yanuka  "  (child); 
"Tosefta"  and  "  Matnitin."  in  which  are  sketched 
the  doctrines  of  the  Setlrot,  the  emanation  of  the 
primordial  light,  etc.  Besides  the  Zohar  proper, 
there  are  also  a  "Zohar  Hadnsh."  on  Canticles,  and 
"Tikkunum.1*  both  new  and  old,  which  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  original  work. 
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The  Znhar  repeatedly  endeavors  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the  Biblical  narratives 
and  ordinances  contain  higher  truths  in  addition  to 
the  literal  meaning 

"Wo  unto  the  man."  says  Simeon  l*-n  Yobal.  "who  asserts 
that  UUs  Torah  intends  to  relate  onlv  commonplace  things  and 
secular  narratives;  for  If  this  were  so.  then  In 

Mysticism  the  preseul  tunes  likewise  a  Turmb  might be 
of  written  with   re  attractive  narratives.  In 

the  Zohar.  truth,  however,  the  matter  is  thus  :  The  upper 
world  and  the  lower  are  established  upon  one 
and  the  same  principle ;  In  the  lower  world  Is  Israel,  in  the  upi>er 
world  are  the  angels.  When  the  angels  wish  to  dew  end  to  the 
lower  world,  they  hare  to  don  earthly  garment*.  If  this  he  true 
of  the  angels,  how  uiueh  more  so  of  the  Torah.  for  whose  sake. 
Indeed,  the  world  and  the  angels  were  alike  created  ami  exist. 
The  world  could  simply  not  have  endured  to  look  upon  It.  Now 
the  narratives  of  the  Torah  are  Its  garment*.  He  who  thinks 
that  these  garments  are  the  Torah  Itself  deserves  to  perish  and 
have  no  share  111  the  world  to  come.  Wo  unto  tin-  fool*  who 
look  no  further  when  they  see  an  elegant  robe  :  More  valuable 
than  the  garment  Is  the  body  which  carries  It,  and  more  valuable 
even  than  that  is  the  soul  which  animates  the  body.  Fools  see 
only  U>e  garment  of  Uie  Torah,  the  more  Intelligent  see  the 
body,  the  wise  see  the  soul.  Its  proper  being ;  and  In  tit.-  Mes- 
sianic lime  U»  •  upper  soul'  ul  the  Torah  will  stand  revealed  " 
(Zohar.  ill.  IflBl. 

-  The  man."  It  Is  said  In  the  "  Slfra  .11  Zenl'nta."  "  who  la  not 
acquainted  with  this  hook  Is  like  the  savage  uartmrian  who  was 
a  stranger  to  the  usages  of  civilized  life.  He  sowed  wheat,  but 
was  accustomed  to  partake  of  It  only  in  its  natural  condition.  One 
day  this  barbarian  came  into  a  city,  and  good  bread  was  placed 
berore  him.  Finding  It  very  palatable,  he  inquired  of  wbut  ma- 
terial It  was  made,  and  was  Informed  that  It  was  made  of  wheat. 
Afterward  one  offered  to  him  a  One  cake  kneaded  In  oil.  He 
tasted  It.  ami  again  usked  'And  this,  of  what  Is  it  made  I '  and 
he  received  the  same  answer,  of  wheat.  Finally,  oue  placed 
before  him  the  royal  pastry,  kneaded  with  oil  and  honey.  He 
again  asked  the  same  question,  to  which  he  obtained  a  like  re- 
ply. Then  he  said  :  '  At  my  house  I  am  111  possession  of  all  these 
things.  I  partake  dally  of  them  in  root,  ami  cultivate  the  wheat 
from  which  they  ere  made.'  In  this  crudenes*  he  remained  a 
stranger  to  Uie  delight*  one  draws  from  the  wheat,  and  the 
pleasures  were  lost  U>  liliu.  It  Is  Uie  same  with  those  who  stop 
at  the  general  principle*  of  knowledge  because  they  are  Igmv 
rant  of  the  delights  which  one  may  derive  from  the  further  In- 
veatlgatlon  and  application  of  these  principles." 

The  Zohar  assumes  four  kinds  of  Biblical  exege- 
sis: "  Peshat "  (literal  meaning).  "  Remcz  "  (allusion). 
"Derash"  (anagogicnl),  and  - Sod  "  (mystic).  The 
initial  letters  of  the  words  "l'cshat,."  "Kerne/." 
"Derash."  and  "Hod"  form  together  the  won  I 
"FavRDeS"  (Paradise),  which  became  the  designa- 
tion for  I  he  fourfold  meaning  of  which  the  mystical 
sense  is  the  highest  part.    The  mystic  allegorism  is 

bused  by  the  Zohar  on  the  principle 
"  PaR-  that  all  visible  things,  the  phenomena 
De8."      of  nature  included,  have  besides  their 

exoteric  reality  an  esoteric  reality  also, 
destined  to  instruct  man  in  that  which  is  invisible. 
This  principle  is  the  necessary  corollary  of  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Zohar.  The  universe 
being,  according  in  that  doctrine,  u  gradation  .if 
emanations,  it  follows  that  the  human  mind  may  rec- 
ognize in  each  effect  the  supreme  mark,  and  thus 
ascend  to  (be  cause  of  all  causes.  This  nscension, 
however,  can  only  be  made  gradually,  after  the 
mind  has  attained  four  various  stages  of  knowledge ; 
namely.  (1)  the  kuowledgeof  the  exterior  aspect  of 
things,  or,  as  the  Zohar  calls  it  (ii.  IMJh).  "the  vision 
through  the  mirror  I  hat  projects  an  indirect  li^'ltt  "  ; 
(2)  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  things,  or  "  the 
vision  through  the  mirror  that  projects  a  direct 
light":  (3)  the  knowledge  through  intuitive  repre- 
sentation; and  (4)  the  knowledge  through  love, 


since  the  Law  reveals  its  secrets  to  those  only  who 
love  it  (ii.  99b). 

After  the  knowledge  through  love  comes  the  ec- 
static state  which  is  applied  to  the  most  holy  visions. 
To  enter  the  state  of  ecstasy  one  had  to  remain  mo- 
tionless, with  the  band  between  the  knees,  absorlx-d 
in  contemplation  and  murmuring  prayers  and 
hymns.  There  wen-  seven  ecstatic  stages,  each  of 
Which  was  marked  by  a  vision  of  a  different  color. 
At  each  new  stage  the  contemplative  entered  a 
heavenly  hall  ("hekal  ")  of  a  different  hue.  until  he 
,  reached  the  seventh,  which  was  colorless,  and  the 
appearance  of  which  marked  both  the  end  of  his 
contemplation  ami  his  lapse  into  unconsciousness. 
The  Zohar  gives  the  following  illustration  of  an 
ecstatic  Slate: 

"  Once."  says  R.Simeon  ben  Tohal,  "  I  was  plunged  in  a  con- 
templative ecstasy,  and  1  la-held  a  sublime  ray  of  a  brilliant  light 
which  Illumined  UBS  circle*,  and  amid  which  something  dark 
waa  bathing.  Then  the  dark  point,  becoming  bright,  liegan  to 
float  toward  the  deep  and  sublime  sea.  where  all  the  splendors 
were  galherlng.  I  then  asked  the  meaning  of  this  vision,  and 
I  was  answered  that  It  represented  Uie  forgiveness  of  sins." 

The  Zohar  spread  among  the  Jews  with  remarka- 
ble celerity.  Scarcely  fifty  years  had  passed  since 
its  appearance  iu  Spain  before  it  was  quoted  by 
many  cabalisis,  among  whom  was  the  Italian  mys- 
tical writer  Menahem  Heeanati.  Its 
Spread  of  authority  was  so  well  established  in 
the  Zohar.  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  Jo- 
seph Ibo  Bhem-Tob  drew  from  it  ar- 
guments in  his  attacks  against  Maimonides.  It  ex- 
ercised so  great  a  charm  upon  thecabalists  that  they 
could  not  believe  for  an  instant  that  such  a  book 
COtild  have  been  written  by  any  mortal  unless  he 
had  been  inspired  from  above;  and  this  being  the 
case,  it  was  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the 
Bible.  Even  representatives  of  Talmudic  Judaism 
begM  to  regard  it  its  a  sacred  book  and  to  invoke  its 
authority  in  the  decision  of  some  ritual  questions. 
They  were  attracted  by  its  glorification  of  man,  its 
doctrine  of  immortality,  and  its  ethical  principles, 
which  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Tal- 
mudical  Judaism  than  are  those  taught  by  the  phi- 
losophcrs.  While  Maimonides  anil  his  followers  re- 
garded man  as  a  fragment  of  the  universe  whose 
immortality  is  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  devel- 
opment of  his  active  intellect,  the  Zohar  declared 
him  to  be  the  lord  of  the  Creation,  whose  immortal- 
ity is  solely  dependent  upon  his  morality.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  Zohar.  (he  moral  perfection  of  man 
influences  the  ideal  world  of  the  Seflrot;  for  al- 
thotigh  the  Sefirot  expect  everything  from  the  En 
'  Sof,  the  En  Sof  itself  is  dependent  upon  man:  he 
alone  can  bring  about  the  divine  effusion.  The  dew 
that  vivifies  the  universe  fiows  from  the  just.  By 
the  practise  or  virtue  and  by  moral  perfection  man 
may  increase  the  outpouring  of  heavenly  grace. 
Bvcn  physical  life  is  subservient  to  virtue.  This, 
says  the  Zohar,  is  indicated  in  the  words  "for  the 
Lord  Ood  had  not  cnused  it  to  rain  "  (Oen.  ii.  5), 
which  mean  that  (here  had  not  yet  been  beneficent 
action  in  heaven  because  man  had  uol  yet  given  the 
impulsion. 

These  nnd  similar  teachings  ap|>ealed  to  the  Tal- 
mudists  aud  made  them  overlook  the  Zohar  s  die- 
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j»ariti«'A  and  contrasts  anil  its  veiled  hostility  to  the 
Talmud.    The  in tl turners  of  the  Zohar  on  Judaism 
were  both  benetieial  and  deleterious.    On  the  one 
band,  the  Zohar  was  praiseworthy  because  it  op 
pond  formalism,  stimulated  the  irnag- 

Ethical     ination  and  feelings,  and  rcstore<l 

System,  prayer  (which  had  gradually  become 
n  mere  external  religious  exercise)  to 
the  position  it  had  occupied  for  centuries  among  the 
Jews  as  a  means  of  transcending  earthly  affairs  for 
a  time  and  placing  oneself  in  union  with  God;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  be  censured  because  it 
propagated  many  superstitious  beliefs,  and  pro- 
duced a  host  of  mystical  dreamers,  whose  over- 
heated imaginations  peopled  the  world  witli  spirits, 
demons,  and  all  kinds  of  good  and  bad  influences. 
Its  mystic  mode  of  explaining  some  commandments 
was  applied  by  its  commentators  to  all  religious  ob- 
servances, and  produced  a  strong  tendency  to  sub- 
stitute a  mystic  Judaism  for  the  rabbinical  cult. 
Thus  the  Sabbath,  with  all  its  ceremonies,  began  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  embodiment  of  the  Divinity 
in  temporal  life,  ami  every  ceremony  performed  on 
that  day  was  considered  to  have  an  influence  upon 
the  superior  world.  Zoharic  elements  even  crept 
into  the  liturgy  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  the  religious  poets  not  only  used  in 
their  compositions  the  allegorism  and  symbolism  of 
the  Zohar,  but  even  adopted  its  style,  the  character- 
istic features  of  which  were  the  representation  of 
the  highest  thoughts  by  human  emblems  and  hu- 
man passions,  and  the  use  of  erotic  terminology  to 
illustrate  the  relations  between  man  and  God,  relig- 
ion being  identical  with  love.  Thus,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  many  Jewish  poets  the  beloved  one's  curls 
indicate  the  mysteries  of  the  Deity;  sensuous  pleas 
ures,  and  especially  intoxication,  typify  the  highest 
degree  of  divine  love  as  ecstatic  contemplation; 
while  the  wine  room  represents  merely  the  state 
through  which  the  human  qualities  merge  or  are  ex 
alted  into  those  of  the  Deity. 

The  enthusiasm  felt  for  the  Zohar  was  shared  by 
many  Christian  scholars,  such  as  Pico  de  Mirandola. 
Hcuchlin.  JSgidlua  of  Viterbo,  etc.,  all  of  whom  be 
lieved  that  the  hook  contained  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  They  were  led  to  this  belief  by  the 
aualogies  existing  between  some  of 

Influence  the  teachings  of  the  Zohar  and  rcr- 
on  Chris-  tain  of  the  Christian  dogmas,  as  for 
tian  Mysti-  instance  the  fall  and  redemption  of 
cism.  man,  and  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity, 
which  is  expressed  in  the  Zohar  in  the 
following  terms:  "The  Ancient  of  Days  has  three 
heads.  He  reveals  himself  in  three  archetypes,  all 
three  forming  but  one.  lie  is  thus  symbolized  by 
the  number  Three.  They  arc-  revealed  in  one  an- 
other. [These  are:]  first,  secret,  hidden  '  Wisdom  ' ; 
above  that  t  he  Holy  Ancient  One ;  and  above  Him  the 
Unknowable  One.  None  knows  what  He  coutains; 
lie  is  above  all  conception.  He  is  therefore  called 
for  man '  Non-Existing  '  ["  'Ayin"]"  (Zohar,  iii.  2b8b). 
This  and  also  the  other  doctrines  of  Christian  tend 
ency  that  are  found  in  the  Zohar  are  now  known 
to  be  much  older  than  Christianity;  but  the  Chris- 
tian scholars  who  were  deluded  by  the  similarity  of 
these  teachings  to  certain  Christian  dogmas  deemed 


it  their  duty  to  propagate  the  Zohar.  Shortly  after 
the  publication  of  the  work  (Mantua  and  Cremona, 
l.»">8(  Joseph  de  Voisin  translated  extracts  from  it 
which  <leal  with  the  sold.  He  was  followed  by  many 
others,  among  whom  was  Kuorr,  Huron  von  Rosen- 
roth,  who  rendered  into  Latin  tint  introduction,  the 
"Sifra  di-Zeni'uta,"  the  "  Idra  Habbah,"  and  the 
"  ldra  Zuta  "  ("  Kahbala  Denudata."  Sul/.bach.  1677). 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  Shabbethai  Zebi 
movement,  which  was  greatly  fostered  by  the  ob- 
noxious influences  of  the  Zohar,  damped  the  enthu- 
siasm that  had  been  felt  for  the  book,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Talmudic  Judaism  began  to  look  upon 
it  with  suspicion.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
when  the  Sluthtiethaian  movement  had  degenerated 
into  religious  mysticism  and  had  produced  the  anti- 
Talmudic  sectaries  who  styled  themselves  "Zohar- 
iles,"and  who.  under  the  leadership  of  Jacob  Frank, 
finished  by  embracing  Christianity.  However,  the 
Zohar  is  still  held  in  great  reverence  by  many  Or- 
thodox Jews,  especially  the  Hasidim.  who.  under 
its  influence,  nssign  the  lirst  place  in  religion  not  to 
dogma  and  ritual,  but  to  the  sentiment  and  the  emo- 
tion of  faith. 

Among  the  numerous  commentaries  written  on  the 
Zohar  the  most  important  are:  "Torat  Emet."  con- 
taining correct  ions  and  explanationsof  words  for  the 
section  on  Genesis,  by  David  lien 
Commen-  Abraham  Shemariah  (Salonica,  16041 ; 
taries.  "Yesh  Sakar,"  on  the  religious  pre- 
scriptions of  the  Zohur.  by  J.  Bar  ben 
Pctahiah.  w  ho  published  also  "  Mckor  Hokntah  "  and 
"Imre  Biimli."  on  the  foreign  words  in  the  Zohar 
(Prague,  1810,  1611);  "Yesha'  Yah,"  explanation  of 
the  foreign  words  iu  the  Zohar.  by  Solomon  Isaiah 
l>en  Eliezer  Hayyim  2<iz/.a  (Venice.  1080);  "IHbbiir 
'Ammutle  Sheba-."  by  Aaron  Selig  Zolkiev  (Cra- 
cow, 1630i :  "Amarot  Tehorot,"  explaining  the 
difficult  words  of  the  Zohar,  by  Wolf  Leitmerilz 
(Lublin,  IKI.I);  "  Etnek  ha  Melek,"  commentaries 
on  various  sections  of  the  Zohar,  by  Naphtali  Her/, 
ben  Jacob  Klhauan  (Amsterdam,  164it);  "Sha'ar  ha- 
Shamnyim."  introduction  to  and  rules  of  the 
cabalistic  system  of  the  Zohar.  by  Abraham  Her- 
rera  (i».  16.VS);  "  Hesed  la-Abraham."  novella?  on 
the  Zohar.  by  Abraham  Azulai(iA.  16*:.);  M  Wayakhel 
Moslich,"  by  Moses  ben  Menabem  (Dessau,  1699); 
"  Or  Yisrael,"  by  Israel  Jaffe  (Frankfort -on  thc-Oder, 
1711).  For  the  cabalistic  system  of  the  Zohar  see 
Adam  KIadmon  ;  Ami-let;  Ascension;  Azn.rr; 
Cahala,  Creation;  Emanation;  Skkiiiot;  Soil. 

niBMOGRAPHT  :  Modern  w>unv>*:Ziinz,  G.  V.  at  «t..  pp.  415  ft 
met/.;  A.  Franrk.  Ia  Kulilnilr,  IUrK  Is*!;  at  ed..  f)<.  |sx»: 
Herman  trans),  tiv  Ad.  Jelllnvk.  I.elpM'\  1S44;  Laiidauer.  in 
Orlrnt.  Lit.  vl.  ITSrf  *r<;.:  Iirnalz  Stern,  In  Urn  fhmimijct, 
l.-vt.;  D.  II.  Joel.  MiilraiJi  hn-Z»hny.  Ttir  /{rb(fi">""<>i  "'•»»- 
),hi  ,<lt*  Snhnr.  U-\\uA\\  IS41I;  Jelllmk.  M«*t*  fit  Unn  mid 
Stin  Vrrhfllt ii ix*  turn  Xuhur,  lb.  lN'.l  :  Sielnw-hnelder.  Jr  us 
i*h  IMaraturr,  t  xlll.;  J<«rt.  flmrhirhlt  ill*  Jtult  nllitim*.  II., 
til..  Index;  ttlltihnnr.  Thr  KalitnUilt,  London.  IMSV;  Ham- 
burjrer.  II.  H.  T.  a.  v.  Urhrtmtrhrr.  KaliUiln  and  Miintik; 
Hermann  lleer.  lli*lnri*rl\t  f  infra  in  tlrm  Z'thnr,  In  .Vorinfa- 
tehrlfl.  v.  I5S:  Dieu'hnk.  I'latntiUrhr  Mi/tlif  in  ihm  Zohur, 
In  Orient.  Lit.  x.  1*1  :  Hanoport.  In  Krrtm  HemtA,  L  154: 
(iriUs.  <it*ch.  vll..  Index  (compare  also  the  notes  hv  Hiirkavjr 
to  the  Hebrew  translation  of  (iriltz  In  vol.  v.>:  Barber,  J.'Kxt- 
(fi*r  rtll,lh/tt,  d.inm  Ir  /.nhttr.  In  II.  K.J.  XXll.  :Cl  ft  KQ.i 
Idem.  In  J.  Q.  it.  III.  Tsl  :  Karppe.  Ktmlr  mirltn  OrlQint*  <lu 
Xoiittr.  Pari*,  lsul  :  Inane  Mver.  Uiihlnhih.  Philadelphia.  1SH8; 
Fluif«-I.  Phil'»»'i>hu.  Kiil-lfild  timl  VnUtnta,  Baltimore,  HUB. 
see  also  tin:  bibliography  to  llw  artlele  Cahala. 

j.  t  Bk. 
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ZOLA,  EMILE  :  French  novelist ;  born  in  Paris 
April  2,  1840;  died  there  Sept.  29.  1902.  It  was 
only  in  his  last  years,  when  anti-Semitism  had 
reached  an  acute  stage  in  France,  that  lie  took  up 
the  cause  of  the  Jewish  community  against  its 
assailants:  but  several  Jewish  charuc- 
Hia  ters,  almost  invariably  connected 
Novels.  with  the  French  financial  world,  had 
npix-nred  in  some  of  Ids  novels.  Thus, 
in  his  "Son  Excellence  Eugene  Rougon,"  he  deline- 
ated a  certain  Kaftn.  an  unscrupulous  deputy,  rail- 
way-contractor, and  ironmaster,  son  of  a  Jewish 
bunker  at  Bordeaux  :  in  "  Nana  "  he  portrayed  a  Ger- 
man Jew  named  Sttiner,  whom  he  represented  as 
amassing  millions  by  his  acumen  and  as  squander- 
ing them  in  gross  dissipation  until  he  was  at  last 
completely  ruined  by  the  woman  whose  name  fur- 
nishes the  title  of  the  book;  and  in  "L'Argent" 
(1890-91)  he  introduced  various  Jewish  characters, 
such  as  bankers,  stock-jobliers,  and  speculators, 
lint  it  should  be  said  tltat  if  Zola  placed  various  bit- 
ter diatribes  in  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  Jew- 
haters  figuring  in  the  last-named  novel,  this  was 
simply  because  his  subject  required  it.  the  diatribes 
in  question  being  in  no  sense  representative  of  the 
author's  personal  sentiments. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  his  book  "Paris."  in 
which  lie  presents  in  a  not  quite  favorable  light  a 
great  number  of  Jewish  characters,  and  which  was 
published  in  volume  form  in  March,  1H98  (that  is, 
immediately  after  the  author's  trial  in  Paris  in  con- 
nection  with   the  DuKTFTO  Cask), 
Attitude    gives  no  indication  whatever  of  Ids 
on  Jewish  intervention  in  that  famous  affair,  or 
Question,    of  the  various  attempts  he  had  made, 
while  writing  the  volume,  to  stem  the 
progress  of  nnti-Semitism  in  France.    In  the  early 
part  of  1890  he  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the 
Paris  "  Figaro"  a  very  vigorous  and  much-noticed 
article  entitled  "Pour  les  Juifs,"  the  key-note  of 
which  was  sounded  in  the  opening  paragraph: 

"  For  some  v«wr*  I  have  been  following  with  Inrreoslotr  sur- 
prise and  dlsnust  the  iwiiipsljrn  which  some  people  are  irylnir 
to  curry  <m  in  France  against  the  Jews.  This  seems  to  tne  mon- 
stroiw.  by  which  t  mean  surnclblmr  forvljm  to  all  common  sense, 
truth,  and  Justice,  sotui-ililnir  blind  and  foolish,  which  would 
rarry  us  hock  several  centuries,  and  which  would  end  In  the 


In  this  article  Zola  dealt  with  anti-Semitism  from  a 
general  point  of  view,  making  no  mention  of  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus,  the  agitation  for  whose  release  had 
not  yet  begun.  At  a  later  date,  when  Zola  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner.  In- 
frequently referred  to  the  general  question  of  anti- 
Semitism,  which  he  denounced  as  odious  and  fool- 
ish, both  in  his  articles  "M.  Sehenrer-Kcstner.'' 
"Le  Syndicat."  and  "  Proces  Verbal."  published 
in"Le  Figaro"  in  the  autumn  of  1S97,  and  in  his 
subsequent  pamphlets  "  Lett  re  an  x  Jeunes  Homines  " 
and  "Lett re  il  la  France."  His  adversaries  there- 
upon accused  him  of  venality,  asserting  that  he  had 
been  bought  by  the  Jews. 

AVhen  his  active  participation  in  the  Dreyfus  case 
had  ceased,  he  those  the  affair  as  the  subject  of 
what  was  destined  to  be  his  lust  novel,  "Verite." 
largely  transferring  the  action,  however,  from  mili- 


tary spheres  to  the  teaching  world,  in  such  wise 
that  in  his  pages  Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus  became  u 
French  provincial  school  master  called 
His  Last  Simon,  with  a  brother  named  liarid 
Work.  (M.  Matbicu  Dreyfus),  while  the  no- 
torious Major  Esterhazy  was  trans- 
formed into  a  certain  Brother  llorgia*.  Other  Jew- 
ish characters  figured  in  the  volume;  for  instance, 
Simon' t  wife,  Rnrhtl  (Mine.  Alfred  Dreyfus);  their 
children  Jo*e)>h  anil  Strnh  :  the  Ishmann*.  a  family 
of  penurious  Jewish  tailors;  and  Huron  Xat/otn  and 
his  daughter  Lin,  who  became  a  Catholic,  like  Ere 
in  "Paris,"  and  married  a  violent  anti-Semite,  the 
Count  de.  SitnijUbiruf.  A'nlhan  is  not  described  as 
having  formally  renounced  the  Jewish  faith,  but 
Zola  treats  him  as  a  renegade,  one  of  those  who.  hav- 
ing risen  to  affluence  and  rank,  not  only  cast  off  the 
ancestral  traditions,  but  even  join  the  persecutors  of 
their  race.  From  first  to  last  "  Verite  "  is  a  vigorous 
denunciation  of  anti-Semitism  in  its  various  forms, 
its  growth  and  diffusion  in  France  being  chiefly  at- 
tributed by  Zola  to  the  action  of  the  Human  Catholic 
priesthood.  The  writing  of  the  book  was  only  just 
finished  when  Zola  died  by  accidental  suffocation. 
Sincere  regret  for  his  death  was  expressed  by  Jew- 
ish communities  all  over  the  world,  for  I  hey  recog- 
nized that  they  had  lost  an  able  and  perfectly 
disinterested  friend  in  the  deceased  writer.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  large  sum  of  money  subse- 
quently raised  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
him  in  Paris  was  contributed  by  Jewish  subscribers, 
several  of  whom  had  previously  given  liberally 
when  a  superb  gold  medal  was  struck  in  his  honor. 

Bllil.tmiRANlY  :  Zola,  Sou  Ercttlrncr  Kuaene  RfMtOrnL  1'art*. 
IS7«:  Idem.  Sana,  lb.  iKsti:  Idem.  t/Atvtiit.th.  IsUI  ;  Idem, 
Viritf.  lb.  11MB;  Idem.  AonrrbV  rioii)«if/)i<,  lb.  1NW7;  idem. 
Iai  Vi'ritf  en  Marrht,  lb.  IMil  Un  the  Inst-nnmed  volume 
will  he  found  the  various  articles.  Idlers,  and  addresses  wrlt- 
ten  by  Zola  In  connection  with  the  Dreyfus  rase:  of  some  of 
these  (here  Is  an  Knirhsh  translation.  Xola'n  IMUnlnFraner, 
with  introduction,  bv  I..  F.  Austin,  New  York  and  LOBdOB, 
n.  d.l.  on  Zola's  altitude  toward  the  .lews :  Ernest  Vlwu-lly. 
Kmik  Zola,  A'ortlM  amt  Hrformtr,  New  York  and  l»iidon, 
1804. 

0.  E.  A.  V. 

ZOMBER.  BERN  HARD  (BAJR):  Polish 
scholar;  born  at  Lask  in  1831;  died  at  Berlin  in 
18H-J,  Having  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  rabbin- 
ical literature  in  his  native  country,  he  went  to  Gcr- 
mauy.  where  he  studied  successively  under  Joseph 
Shapiro  and  Jacob  Ettinger.  loiter  he  attended  the 
universities  of  Wurzburg  and  Iierlin,  and  in  1871  he 
was  appointed  principal  teacher  of  the  Bet  ha  Mid- 
rash  of  Berlin,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his 
death.  His  works  nre  as  follows;  "Hilkot  Pcsu 
him,"  on  Passover  laws  compiled  by  Isaac  ilm  Gha  y- 
yat,  supplemented  by  a  commentary  of  his  own  en- 
titled "  Debar  llalakali  "  (Berlin,  1884);  "Ma'amar," 
a  dissertation  on  liashi's  commentary  on  Nedarim 
and  Mo'ed  Kat.au  {it,.  1NIS7);  "Morch  Derek,"  the 
commentaries  of  Gcrahon  Me'or  ba-Golah  and  of 
Rashion  Mo'ed  Katan  (»//.  1870);  and  "Shittah  Me- 
kubbe/.et,"  Hczalcl  Ashkenazi's  novellie  on  Nedarim. 
In  addition  to  these  works,  ZoiuIkt  contributed  sev- 
eral valuable  articles  to  Jewish  scientific  periodicals, 
including  a  study  on  Judah  Ism  Yakur,  the  com- 
mentator of  the  Vernshalmi.  which  was  translated 
from  German  into  Hebrew  bv  Abraham  Abele  Ehr- 
Hch("Hu.Karmel,"iu  294). 
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j.  I.  Bit. 

ZOR.    See  Tyke. 

ZOREF,  SAMUEL  HA-LEVI :  Kabbi  at  Po- 
sen;  died  between  1710  and  1716.  He  was  the  au- 
tlior  of  "Mazref  la-Kesef "  (Krankfort-on-the-Oder, 
lONlt.  containing  extracts  from  aud  an  iudex  to  tbe 
"Shcnc  Luhot  ha-Bcrit"  ("SHeLall")  of  Isaiah 
Horowitz,  with  two  appendixes,  one  entitled 
"  Kur  la-Zahnb"  and  giving  extracts  from  Gabirol's 
"Mibbar  ha-Peninim,"  and  the  other  entitled  "Tc- 
sbuhot  Shib'im  /.•  kenim  "  and  containing  maxims. 
A  separate  edition  of  the  "  Kur  lu-Zahab  "  was  pub- 
lished  at  Offenbach  in  1710,  and  in  1716  it  was 
printed  with  the  "Teshubot  Shibim  Zckenim." 

BinuooRAFHYM-amt,  mbl.Jud,  II1.5&5;  StHittcbnelder. Cat. 
U,hU.  cl.  24UU. 

J.  I.  Br. 

ZORO ASTRIANISM  :  The  religion  of  ancient 
Persia  as  founded  by  Zoroaster;  one  of  the  world's 
great  faiths  that  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity.  According  to  the  tradition 
in  the  Parsee  book*,  Zoroaster  was  born  in  660  B.C. 
and  died  in  588;  but  many  scholars  claim  that  he 
must  have  flourished  at  a  much  earlier  time.  All 
investigators,  however,  are  agreed  thathis  teachings 
were  generally  in  force  throughout  Iran  before  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  Captivity.  His  name  in  its  an- 
cient form  in  the  A  vesta  is  "Zurathustra,"  and  in 
Inter  Persian,  "Zardushl";  the  form  "Zoroaster," 
which  is  now  common,  has  been  adopted  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  "Zoroastres."  The  native  country 
of  the  prophet  is  now  believed  to  have  been  Media, 
in  western  Iran,  and  there  are  reasons  for  claiming 
that  his  birthplace  was  in  the  province  of  Atropa- 
tenc,  the  modern  Azerbaijan  \  but  much  of  his  min- 
istry, or  rather  most  of  his  prophetic  career,  was 
jwssed  in  eastern  Iran,  especially  in  the  region  of 
Bnctrla,  where  he  won  a  powerful  patron  for  his 
religion.  This  defender  of  the  faith  was  a  king 
named  Vishluspa,  or  Gushtasp,  a  name  identical 
with  that  of  Hystaspes.  the  father  of  Darius,  al- 
though the  two  personages  arc  not  to  be  confounded, 
aa  has  sometimes  been  done. 

Zoroaster  wns  originally  a  Magian  priest,  but  he 
appears  to  have  reformed  or  purified  the  creed  of 
the  Magi.    His  religious  teachings  nre  preserved  in 

the  A  vesta.  The  character  of  the  Per- 
Tenets  of   siau  religion  before  Zoroaster's  time 
the  Faith,  is  not  known,  but  a  comparison  with 

that  of  India  shows  that  it  must  have 
bail  much  in  common  with  the  curly  religion  of  the 
Hindus.  It  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  a  modified 
nature-worship,  with  polytheistic  features  and  some 
traces  of  demonistic  beliefs.  Herodotus  ("  Hist."  i. 
131  et  Nf.)  states  that  the  Persians  from  the  earliest 
times  worshiped  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  earth, 
and  the  waters  and  wind,  nnd  he  intimates  in  pre- 
cise words  tliut  they  had  borrowed  certain  religious 
elements  from  the  Assyrians.  One  or  two  supersti- 
tious practises  which  he  describes,  such  as  the  pro- 
pitiation of  the  powers  of  evil  (ib.  Hi.  85,  vil.  114), 
show  survivals  of  demoniacal  rites,  against  which 
Zoroaster  so  strongly  inveighed .  and  the  account 


which  he  gives  of  the  Mngian  ceremonies  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  Zoroastrianism. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Zoroastrian 
ism  is  the  doctrine  of  dualism,  recognizing  the  pow- 
ers of  good  and  evil  as  two  personified  principles 
at  war  with  each  other.  Ahuramazda.  or  Ormuzd 
("the  Wise  Lord  ").  leads  the  forces  of  good  ;  Angra- 
Muinyu,  or  Ahriman  ("the  Spiri- 
The  tual  Enemy  "),  heads  the  hosts  of  evil. 
Kingdom*  Bands  of  angels  and  archangels  fol- 
of  Good  low  the  divine  leader,  while  troops  of 
and  Evil,  demons  and  archfieuds  hasten  after 
the  evil  lord.  The  archangels  nre  six 
in  number  and  are  called  by  the  general  name 
Amesha  Speutas  ("  Immortal  Holy  Ones");  they 
are  iKrrsoniticationsof  virtues  and  abstract  ideas,  and 
are  named  Vohu  Manah  ("Good  Mind  "),  Asha  Va- 
hishta  ("  Perfect  Righteousness"),  Khshathra  Yair- 
ya  ("  Wished-for  Kingdom"),  Spenta  Armaiti  (a 
feminine  personification  of  harmony  and  the  earth), 
Haurvatat  ("Health,"  "Salvation "),  and  Amcretat 
("  Immortality").  The  angels  and  lesser  divine  liv- 
ings arc  termed  Yazatas  ("  Worshipful  Ones  ")  and 
are  very  numerous,  although  twenty-one  of  them 
are  more  prominent  than  the  rest;  these  include  di 
vine  embodiments  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  tire, 
earth,  water  and  air,  the  spirits  of  the  righteous 
(called  "  fravashis"),  and  also  several  abstract  con- 
cepts, like  victory,  religion,  kingly  glory,  and  the 
divinity  known  as  Mithra,  an  incarnation  of 
light  and  truth.  The  rabble  of  hell,  led  by  Ahri- 
man, is  ill  organized,  and  the  chief  archfiend,  after 
Ahriman  himself,  is  the  demon  Aeshma  (Du'va),  a 
name  which  is  thought  to  be  found  in  the  Hook  of 
Tobit  as  Asmodeus,  although  this  view  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  some  (see  Asmodecs).  In  addition  to  the 
six  archfiends  there  is  a  legion  of  minor  fiends  and 
demons  C'dieva."  "druj"). 

The  conflict  l>etwecn  the  opposing  kingdoms  of 
light  and  darkness  forms  the  history  of  the  world. 

which  lasts  for  12,000  years  and  is 
Millennial  divided  into  four  great  eons.  The 
Doctrines,  first  8,000  years  is  the  period  of  spir- 
itual existence.  Ormuzd  knows  of 
Ahriman 's  coexistence,  and  crentes  the  world  first 
in  a  spiritual  state  before  giving  it  a  material  form, 
the  " fravashis "  being  the  models  of  tho  future 
types  of  things.  Ahriman  is  ignorant  of  his  great 
rival's  existence,  but  on  discovering  this  he  counter- 
creates  the  hosts  of  demons  and  fiends.  In  the  sec- 
ond 8,000  years,  while  Ahriman  and  his  host  have 
been  confounded  by  Ormuzd,  the  latter  creates  tho 
world  in  its  material  form,  and  the  world  is  then  in- 
vaded by  Ahriman.  The  third  3.000  years  is  the 
period  of  conflict  between  the  rival  powers  and  the 
struggle  for  the  soul  of  man,  until  Zoroaster  comes 
into  the  world.  His  birth  inaugurates  a  new  era, 
and  the  fourth  and  last  8.000  years  begins.  These 
final  millennial  eras  ore  presided  over  by  Zoroaster 
himself  nnd  his  three  posthumous  sons,  who  are  to 
be  born  in  future  ages  in  an  ideal  manner,  the  last 
being  the  Messiah  called  Saoshyant("  Savior,"  "  Bene- 
factor"; lit.  "he  who  will  benefit  nnd  save  the 
world").  In  its  general  bearings  this  dualistic 
scheme  of  the  universe  is  theologically  monotheistic 
in  bo  far  as  it  postulates  the  final  predominance  of 
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Ormuzd ;  ami  il  is  optimistic  in  its  philosophy,  inas- 
much It  it  looks  for  a  complete  regeneration  of  the 
world. 

In  all  this  struggle  man  is  the  important  figure; 
for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right,  depends  upon 
him.  He  is  a  free  agent  according  to  Zoroaster 
C  Yasna,"  xxx.  20,  xxxi.  11),  hut  he  must  ever  be  on 
his  guard  against  the  misguidance  of  evil.  The 
purpose  of  Zoroaster's  coming  into  the  world  and  the 
aim  of  his  teaching  are  to  guide  man  to  choose,  aright, 
to  lead  him  in  the  path  of  righteousness,  in  order  that 
the  world  may  attain  to  ultimate  perfection.  This 
perfection  will  come  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Good  Kingdom  (A vesta.  "Vohu  Khshathra"),  the 
Wished-for  Kingdom  (A  vesta.  "  Khshathra  Vairya"), 
or  the  Kingdom  of  Desire  (A vesta,  "  Khshathra  Ish- 
toish").  When  this  shall  come  to  pass  the  world 
will  become  regenerate  (A vesta,  "Ahum  Frashem 
Kar";  or  "Frashokereti ");  a  final  battle  between 
the  powers  of  good  ami  evil  will  take  place;  Ahri- 
man  and  his  boats  will  be  routed;  and  good  shall 
reign  supreme  ("  Yasht,"  xix.  89-03;  Bundahis.  xxx. 
1-3:1)  The  advent  of  the  Messiah  (Saoshyant)  will 
lie  accompanied  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
and  the  general  judgment  of  the  world,  which 
thenceforth  will  be  free  from  evil  and  free  from 
harm. 

The  motto  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  is  "Good 
thoughts,  good  words,  good  deeds"  (Avesta,  "  Hu- 
mata.  hukhta.  hvarshta").  Man  in  his  daily  life  is 
enjoined  to  preserve  purity  of  body  and  soul  alike. 

He  is  to  exercise  scrupulous  care  in 
Ethical     keeping  the  elements  earth,  tire,  and 
Teachings  water  free  from  defilement  of  any 
and        kind.     Truth-speaking    and  honest 
Religious   dealing  are  made  the  basis  of  every 
Practises,  action:  kindliness  and  generosity  are 
virtues  to  be  cultivated;  and  agricul- 
ture nnd  cattle  raising  are  prescriticd  as  religious 
duties.    Marriage  within  the  community  of  the 
faithful,  even  to  wedlock  with  blood  relatives,  is 
lauded;  and  according  to  the  Avesta  ("  Vcndldad," 
iv.  47),  "he  who  lias  a  wife  is  to  be  accounted  far 
above  him  who  has  none;  and  he  who  has  children 
is  far  above  the  childless  man." 

In  disposing  of  the  dead,  it  is  unlawful  to  burn 
or  bury  the  body  or  to  throw  it  into  water,  as  any 
of  these  modes  of  disposal  would  defile  one  of  the 
sacred  elements;  the  dead  must  therefore  be  ex- 
posed in  high  places  to  be  devoured  by  birds  and 
dogs,  a  custom  which  is  still  observed  by  the  I 'a  races 
und  Gabars  in  their  "Towers  of  Silence." 

In  religious  matters  the  priesthood  was  supreme  in 
authority,  and  the  sacerdotal  order  was  hereditary. 

The  Mobcds  anil   llcrbeds  were  the 
Priesthood  Lcvites  and  Kobanim  of  Zoroastrian- 
and        ism.    The  name  for  priest,  "athaur- 
Ritual.     van,"  in  the  Avesta  corresponds  to 
"atharvan"  in  India;  the  Magi  were 
a  sacerdotal  tribe  of  Median  origin.    In  acts  of  wor- 
ship (Avesta.  "Yasna")  animal  sacrifices  were  some- 
times offered,  especially  in  more  ancient  times,  but 
these  immolations  were  subordinate  and  gave  place 
more  and  more  to  offerings  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving accompanied  by  oblations  of  consecrated 
milk,  bread,  nnd  water.    The  performance  of  these 


rites  was  attended  by  the  recitation  of  long  litanies, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the 
sacred  drink  "haonia."  made  from  a  plant  resem- 
bling the  Indian  "soma,"  from  which  an  exhilara- 
ting juice  was  extracted.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  twigs  (Avesta,  "baresman";  modern  Persian, 
"  barsom  ")  employed  by  the  Zoroastrian  priests  in 
their  ritual  are  alluded  to  as  the  "branch"  held  to 
the  nose  by  the  sun-worshipers  in  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel  (viii.  16-17);  and  the  consecrated  cake 
(Avesta,  "draonah":  modern  Persian,  "daron") 
has  been  compared  with  the  Hebrew  showbread. 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  Zoroastrian- 
ism  and  Judaism,  and  hence  also  between  the  former 
and  Christianity,  arc  many  and  striking.  Ahuni- 
mazda,  the  supreme  lord  of  Iran,  om- 
Resexn-  niscient,  omnipresent,  aud  eternal,  en- 
blances  dowed  with  creative  power,  which  he 
Between  exercises  especially  through  the  me- 
Zoroastri-  dium  of  his  Spenta  Mainyu  ("Holy 
anism  and  Spirit"),  and  governing  the  universe 
Judaism,  through  the  instrumentality  of  anirels 
and  archangels,  presents  the  nearest 
parallel  to  Ynwn  that  is  found  in  antiquity.  Hut 
Ormuzd's  power  is  hampered  by  his  adversary, 
Ahriman,  whose  dominion,  however,  like  Satan's, 
shall  Ik;  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Zorous- 
triauism  and  Judaism  present  a  number  of  resem- 
blances to  each  other  in  their  general  systems  of 
angelology  and  demonology,  points  of  similarity 
which  have  been  especially  emphasized  by  the  Jew- 
ish rabbiuical  scholars  Schorr  and  Kohut  aud  the 
Christian  theologian  Stave.  There  are  striking 
parallels  between  the  two  faiths  aud  Christianity  in 
their  eschatological  teachings — the  doctrines  of  a 
regenerate  world,  a  perfect  kingdom,  the  coming  of 
a  Messiah,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life 
everlasting.  Both  Zoroastrianism  and  Judaism  are 
revealed  religions;  in  the  one  Ahuramazda  imparts 
his  revelation  and  pronounces  his  commandments  to 
Zarathustra  on  "the  Mountain  of  the  Two  Holy 
Communing  Ones";  in  the  other  Ynwn  holds  a  sim- 
ilar communion  with  Moses  on  Sinai.  The  Magiun 
laws  of  purification,  moreover,  more  particularly 
those  practised  to  remove  pollution  incurred  through 
contact  with  dead  or  unclean  matter,  are  given  in 
the  Avestan  Vcndldad  quite  as  elaborately  as  in  the 
Levilical  code,  with  which  the  Zoroastrian  book  has 
been  compared  (see  Avksta).  The  two  religions 
agree  in  certain  respects  with  regard  to  their  Cosmo- 
logical  ideas.  The  six  days  of  Creation  in  Genesis 
find  a  parallel  in  the  six  pcriodsof  Creation deserilxti 
in  the  Zoroastrian  scriptures.  Mankind,  according 
to  each  religion,  is  descended  from  a  single  couple, 
and  Mashya  (man)  and  Mashyana  are  the  Iranian 
Adam  (man)  and  Eve.  In  the  Bible  a  deluge  des 
troys  all  people  except  a  single  righteous  individual 
and  his  family;  in  the  Avesta  a  winter  depopulates 
the  earth  except  in  the  Vara  ("enclosure  "i  of  the 
blessed  Yima.  In  each  cast!  the  earth  is  peopled 
anew  with  the  best  two  of  every  kind,  and  is  after- 
ward divided  into  three  realms  The  three  sous  of 
Yima's  successor  Thraetaona,  named  Erij  (Avesta, 
"Airya").  Selm  (Avesta,  "Sairima"),  and  Tur 
(Avesta.  "Tura"),  are  the  inheritors  in  the  Persian 
account;  Shem,  Ham.  and  Japhcth,  in  the  Semitic 
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story.  Likenesses  in  minor  matters,  in  certain  details 
of  ceremony  and  ritual,  ideas  of  unclennness,  and 
the  like/are  to  In-  noted,  as  well  as  parallels  between 
Zoroaster  and  Moses  as  sacred  lawgivers;  and  many 
of  these  resemblances  arc  treated  in  the  works  re- 
ferred to  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  these  analogies.  It  is 
known,  of  course,  as  a  historic  fact  that  the  Jews 
and  the  Persians  came  in  contact  with  each  other  at 
an  early  period  in  antiquity  and  re 
Causes  of  mained  in  more  or  less  close  relation 
Analogies  throughout  their  history  (see  A  vesta  ; 
Uncertain.  Media  ;  Pkkhia).  Most  scholars,  Jew- 
ish as  wi  ll  as  non  Jewish,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Judaism  was  strongly  influenced  by 
Zoroastrianism  in  views  relating  to  angelology  and 
di  inonology,  and  probably  also  In  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  as  well  as  in  eschatological  ideas  in 
general,  and  also  that  the  monotheistic  conception 
of  Yhwh  may  have  been  quickened  and  strength 
died  by  being  opposed  to  the  dualism  or  quasi-mon- 
otheismof  the  Persians.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
late  James  Daumf.stktek  advocated  exactly  the 
opposite  view,  maintaining  that  early  Persian 
thought  was  strongly  influenced  by  Jewish  ideas. 
He  insisted  that  the  A  vesta,  as  we  have  it,  is  of  late 
origin  and  is  much  tinctured  by  foreign  elements, 
especially  those  derived  from  Judaism,  and  also 
those  taken  from  Neoplatonism  through  the  wri- 
tings of  Philo  Judn-us.  These  views,  put  forward 
shortly  before  the  French  scholar's  death  in  1894, 
have  been  violently  combated  by  specialists  since 
that  time,  and  can  not  be  said  to  have  met  with 
decided  favor  on  any  side.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  impossible  to  settle  the  question;  the  truth  lies 
probably  somewhere  between  the  radical  extremes, 
and  it  is  possible  that  when  knowledge  of  the  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  religion  Is  more  precise  in 
certain  details,  additional  light  may  be  thrown 
on  the  problem  of  the  source  of  these  analogies, 
and  may  show  the  likelihood  of  n  common  influ- 
ence at  work  upon  both  the  Persian  and  Jewish 
cults. 
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Journal,  1MO.  I.  7«3  7*>. 

k.  A.  V.  W.  J 

ZOX,  EPHRAIM  LAMEN  :  Communal  work- 
er of  Melbourne,  Australia;  born  in  Loudon  188": 
died  Oct.  23,  1899.  He  was  thirteen  years  old  when 
he  arrived  in  Melbourne,  and  he  engaged  succes- 
sively in  gold  digging,  auctioneering,  and  the  cloth- 
ing business,  and  also  operated  for  many  years  as  a 
financier.  Zox  was  closely  associated  with  almost 
every  charitable  movement  in  Melbourne,  nnd  the 
Jewish  community  there  long  regarded  him  as  its 
leader.  He  was  successively  treasurer,  president, 
and  trustee  of  the  Hebrew  congregation;  supported 
the  Jewish  Philanthropic  Society,  was  president  of 
the  Melbourne  branch  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Associa- 
tion; and  look  a  special  interest  in  the  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society.  He  was,  moreover,  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  Victorian  politicians,  anil  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  entering  the  Assembly  in 
May,  1877.  as  a  representative  of  East  Melbourne, 
and  retaining  his  seat  for  that  electorate  for  twenty- 
one  years.  He  served  also  as  chairman  of  the  Char- 
ities Commission. 

Bibliography  :  Jetr.  Chrnn.  Deo.,  1899. 
J.  G.  L 

ZSID6  HIRADO.    See  Periodicals. 

ZUCKER.  ALFRED  :  Chemist  and  manufac- 
turer of  Dresden,  Germany,  bom  Aug.  17,  1871.  in 
Uffenheim,  Bavaria.  He  studied  pharmacy  and 
chemistry  at  the  universities  or  Wur/burg  nnd  Er 
langen,  and  while  he  was  still  a  student  the  Wfirt- 
temberg  government,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
WQrzburg  professor  of  botany,  Geheimrat  Sachs, 
placid  him  on  a  commission  for  fighting  a  de- 
structive vine  bug,  the  efforts  of  which  body  he  di- 
rected to  a  successful  conclusion.  He  was  later 
appointed  military  apothecary  of  the  Bavarian  Home 
for  Pensioned  Soldiers  ("Invalidenhaus").  and  w  hile 
holding  that  position  he  published  several  short 
pharmaceutical  treatises  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  specialists.  His  larger  publications  are 
"  Beit  rag  zur  Direkten  Heeinflussung  der  Pflanzcti 
Durch  die  KupfervitriolkalkbrlWie,"  Stuttgart,  1896, 
and  14  Hcpertoriutn  der  Photochemie,"  Vienna.  Leip- 
sic,  nnd  Budapest.  1901 ;  and  he  contributed  to 
"  Hager's  Pharmaceutisch-Technisehes  Manuale. 
Encvclopadische  Vorschriftensammlung  fur  Aerzle, 
Apotheker,  etc.,"  7lh  ed.,  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  1902. 

8. 

ZUCKER,  MARCUS  :  German  librarian  and 
author;  born  May  1,  1841.  He  was  for  some  time 
chief  librarian  at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  nnd  has 
made  a  specialty  of  the  history  of  art.  Among  his 
writings  are-  "  DOrers  Stellung  zur  Beformaiion  " 
(1880);  "Michelangelo"  (1888);  -  Die  Hollflndische 
Malereides  17ten  Jahrhunderts"  (1892);  "Albrecht 
Durcr"<1900>.  With  J.  Mcrz  he  edits  the  "Christ- 
liches  Kunstblatt." 

s.  X  1» 

ZUCKERKANDL,  EMIL :  Austrian  anato- 
mist; born  at  Haab.  Hungary,  in  1849;  educated  at 
the  University  of  Vienna  (M  l).  1874).  In  1875  he 
became  privnt-docent  of  anatomy  at  the  University 
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of  Utrecht,  it  -1  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor 
at  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1879,  being  made 
professor  at  Graz.  in  1882.  Since  IS**  he  has  liecn 
professor  of  descriptive  and  topographical  nnatomy 
ut  the  University  of  Vienna. 

Zuckerkandl  has  contributed  many  monographs 
to  medical  journals.  Among  his  works  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned:  "Zur  Morphologic*  des  Gc- 
slchUchftdels"  (.Stuttgart,  1877);  "  lebcrcinc  Hishcr 
noch  Nicht  Bcschriehene  Druse  iler  Ilcgio  Supra- 
hyoidea"  {il>.  1879);  ■  Ueher  das  Uiccheen  t  ruin  "  (ft. 
1887);  and  "Normale  und  Patbologische  Anatomic 
der  NasenhOhle  und  Ihrer  Pneumatischen  Anhange" 
(Vienna.  1892). 

Bun  HKiBAPiiv :  Paget,  Bioa.  Ltjt.  «.v. 
i*.  F.  T.  H 

ZUCKERM  AN-DEL,     MOSES     SAMUEL  : 

Qerman  rabbi  ami  Talmudist;  born  at  L'ngarisch- 
Brod,  Moravia,  April  24,  1830.  He  became  a  rabbi 
in  Plcschen,  Prussia,  and  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
the  Mora  Lcipzi«er  foundation  at  Breslau  April  1. 
1898.  He  has  published  :  "  Die  Erfurter  Handschrift 
der  Toscfta  "  (1876) ;  "  Die  Tosefla  nach  den  Erfurter 
und  Wiener  Handschriftcn  "  (18*0-«2);  "Spruch- 
buch  Enthalteud  Biblische  Sprl'iche  aus  dem  Gcbet- 
buche"  (1889);  and  " Vokabularium  und  Grarn- 
matik  zu  den  Hebrttischen  Verseu  des  Spruchbuchcs 
I."  (1890). 


BlBI.inoRAPlir  :  Kumehiw.  T.iUmtur-Knlendr r,  lHOfi,  #.r. : 
Krankl-i.rfln.  (inch,  tier  J  wit  n  in  Vngtiruich  BrxtL.  Mea- 
nt. lWfi.  pp.  58  67 

s.  N.  I). 

ZUCKERM  ANN,  BENEDICT  :  German  scien- 
tist; born  at  Breslau  Oct.  9,  1818;  died  there  Dec.  17, 
1891.  He  received  a  thorough  Hebrew  and  secular 
education  at  the  institutions  of  his  native  city,  and 
devoted  himself  at  the  university  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  In  1845  he  joined 
Graetz  Inagitatlng  Tor  anaddressto  Zacharins  Fran 
kel  to  congratulate  him  on  the  conservative  stand 
which  he  had  taken  against  the  Frankfort  Confer- 
ence: and  when  Frankel  assumed  the  management 
of  the  Hreslau  seminary  he  appointed  Zuckermann 
on  the  teaching  staff.  Hcgavc  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics to  those  of  the  students  who  had  not  had  a 
regular  school  training,  and  taught  calcndrio  science 
in  the  academic  department,  at  the  same  time  acting 
as  librarian  and  administrator  of  the  stipendiary 
fund.  He  wrote:  *  Ucber  Sahhathjahrcyclus  und 
Jubclperiodc,"  Breslau,  18-V.t  (translated  Into  Eng 
lish  by  A.  Loewy.  London,  18UB);  "  Obi  r  Talmu 
di*CbeMQt>7.cn  und  GewichU*,"  Hreslau.  1802 .  "  Kata- 
log  der  Seniinarbihliothek,"  part  i.,  ib,  1870  (2d  ed., 
ib,  187fi);  "Das  Mathematische  im  Talmud,"  ib. 
IN7M;  "Tabclle  zur  Bercchnung  des  Eintrittes  der 
Xacht."  ib.  1892;  "Anleitung  und  Tahcllcn  zur 
Verglcichung  Judischcr  und  Cbristlichcr  Zeitan- 
gaben,"  ib.  1893.  He  also  contributed  occasionally 
to  the  "  Mounts*  hrift  ft)r  Geschichte  und  Wieeen* 
schaft  ties  Judenthums." 

Zuckermann 's  religious  at  tit  tide  was  strictly  Ortho 
dox.    Regularly  twice  a  day  he  attended  tin  svua 
gogue  maintained  by  him  in  the  house  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father,  although  he  lived  in  the 
seminary  building,  where  daily  services  were  held  in 
the  chapel.    He  never  married;  and  while  genial 


and  kindly  in  nature,  he  was  strongly  opposed  to 
anything  savoring  of  ostentation.  On  his  seventieth 
birthday  be  fled  from  Breslau  to  escape  all  ovations, 
and  in  his  will  he  forbade  the  delivering  of  a  funeral 
address. 

I  BlRMOGiurnr :  Alia.  Xeil.  <l«*  Jtul.  1WS.  Nua.  1  and  2;  !•,< 
IHlxnah.  Feb.  4.  1HW;  Ja}irtrl>tricht  tiff  JIlillKth-Thr-Jiy- 
gi*chc n  Semtnaru  Frtluckeltfhcr  SUftung,  Bre*lau.  ls!C. 
I  D. 

ZX7ENZ,  ARYEH  LOEB  HAHIF  B.  MO- 
SES :  Polish  rabbi  ;  born  at  Pinczow  about  1773; 
died  at  Warsaw  1883.  He  was  a  thorough  Tab 
mudic  scholar,  ami  was  also  well  versed  in  the 
Cabala.  Holding  first  the  rabbinate  of  Plock  and 
then  that  of  Prague,  he  later  settled  at  Warsaw, 
where  he  died.  The  author  of  "Shem  ha-Gcdolim 
he-Hadash"  narrates  that  Aryeh  Loeb  promised  on 
his  deathbed  to  be  a  good  advocate  in  heaven  for 
those  who  should  publish  his  writings,  and  that  this 
promise  was  engraved  upon  his  tombstone.  The 
rabbi  was  the  author  of  many  works,  most  of  which 
are  slill  in  manuscript,  only  the  following  two  hav- 
ing been  published:  "  Ya'alat  Hen"  (Prague,  1793), 
rcsponsa;  and  "T-h  Gi(tin  "  (Warsaw.  1812).  discus- 
sions on  the  "  Ge(  Mekushshar  "  of  R.  M.  Bala.  The 
"TihGittin  "  was  written  when  the  author  was  eight- 
een years  of  age,  and  its  decisions  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  many  places. 

Biblkmikaphv  :  Wniden.  Shew  iutGetl<4im  he-Hatln*h.  I.  («. 
r.  Cat.  Utbr. 


II.  17.  Warsaw.  IBS!;  Kotm.  Klne'at  Sufcrim^p.  MB*, 
henr.  1SH2;  FurM,  fill*.  Juit.  til.  KC;  Slelni-hnelder.  CaL 


it.  it. 

ZUG.    See  Switzerland. 


iirlf.  Mit*. 

A.  8.  W. 


ZUGOT  (lit.  "pairs"):  Name  given  to  the  lead- 
ing teachers  of  the  Law  in  the  time  preceding  the 
Tannaim.  The  period  of  the  Zugot  begins  with 
Jose  b.  Joezer  and  ends  with  Hillel.  The  name 
"Zugot"  (comp.  Latin  "duumviri ")  was  given  to 
these  teachers  because,  according  to  the  tradition  in 
llagigah.  two  of  them  always  stood  at  the  same  time 
at  the*  head  of  the  Sanhcdrin,  one  as  president 
("  nasi  ")  and  the  other  as  vice-president  or  father  of 
the  court  Cab  l>et  din";  see  Sa  Kit  Knit  in}.  There 
were  five  pairs  of  these  teachers:  (1)  Jose  b.  Joezer 
and  Jose  b  Johanan,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of 
the  Maccabean  wars  of  independence:  (2)  Joshua 
i  b.  IVrahyah  and  Nittai  of  Arhcla,  at  the  time  of 
John  Hyrcaone;  (8)  Judah  b.  Tabbni  and  Simeon  b. 
Shejah,  at  the  time  of  Alexander  Janmeusand  Queen 
Salome:  (4)  Shemaiah  and  Ablalion,  at  the  time  of 
HvrcanusII. ;  (5)  Hillel  and  Shammai.  at  thetimeof 
King  Herod. 

-i.  J.  Z.  L. 

ZUKERTORT,  JOHANNES  HERMANN: 

Chess  plaver  and  physician;  born  at  Lublin.  Russian 
Poland,  Sept.  7.  1X42:  died  in  London  June  20,  1*88; 
son  of  a  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity  who  was  a 
clergyman  at  Lublin,  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Breslau  and  at  the  university  of  that 
city,  whence  he  graduated  in  medicine  in  1866.  As 
a  member  ot  the  medical  corps  of  the  German  army 
be  saw  service  in  Isilfi.  and  again  in  the  Franco 
Prussian  war  of  1*70-71. 
Zukertort.  who  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most 
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eminent  exponents  of  the  game,  learned  to  play 
chess  in  Breslau  when  he  was  about  nineteen.  En- 
tering a  tournament  in  thut  city,  and  receiving  the 
odds  of  the  queen,  be  lost  every  game,  whereupon 
he  took  up  the  study  of  Bilguer's  "  Huudbuch,"  with 
the  result  that  in  1862  he  won  games  from  Anders- 
sen  at  the  odds  of  a  knight.  Within  a  very  few 
years  he  became  one  of  the  strongest  players  in  Ger- 
many; and  in  1871  he  defeated  Anderssen  in  a  set 
mutch. 

lu  1872  Zukertort  went  to  London  and  won  third 
prize  in  the  tourney  there,  Steinitz  and  Blackburne 
gaining  first  and  second  respectively.  His  reception 
in  England  was  so  cordial  that  he  decided  to  make  that 
country  his  home;  and  he  accordingly  became  natu- 
ralized, and  thenceforth  played  as  an  English  repre- 
sentative in  international  competitions.  From  this 
time  forward  his  career  was  one  of  unprecedented 
success.  In  1878  he  gained  the  first  prize  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  tournament ;  in  1880  he  beat  Rosen- 
thal in  a  match;  in  1881  he  took  second  prize  at 
Berlin  (Blackburue  first);  the  same  year  he  beat 
Blackburne  in  a  match;  in  1882  he  was  fifth  at 
Vienna  (Steinitz  first)  ;  and  in  1883  at  the  Loudon 
international  tournament,  be  gained  the  first  prize 
of  £300  (81,500),  Steinitz  being  second,  and  Black- 
burne third.  In  this  last  competition  he  won  twenty- 
two  games  and  lost  only  one.  Of  a  highly  nervous 
temperament,  Zukertort  unfortunately  had  re- 
course to  drugs  to  brace  himself  for  his  contests,  and 
their  ill  effects  became  manifest  toward  the  close 
of  the  tournament.  He  never  fully  recovered : 
and  he  very  unwisely  persisted  in  challenging 
Steinitz  to  a  match,  of  which  seven  games 
were  to  be  played  in  New  York,  seven  in  St.  Louis, 
and  seven  in  New  Orleans.  Zukertort  took  four 
games  out  of  five  in  the  first  set  (March,  1886).  but 
was  altogether  outplayed  in  the  remaining  ours; 
and  he  returned  to  England  a  mere  wreck  of  his 
former  self.  On  June  19,  1888.  while  taking  part  in 
a  game  at  Simpson's  Divan  in  London,  he  was 
seized  with  apoplexy.  He  was  removed  to  the  Char- 
ing Cross  Hospital,  where  he  died  on  the  following 
day. 

Perhaps  Zukertort's  greatest  achievements  were 
in  blindfold  play,  in  which  he  has  been  surpassed 
only  by  Pillsbury. 

Zukertort,  at  first  with  Anderssen  and  afterward 
alone,  edited  the  "Neue  Berliner  Schachzeituug " 
<  1807-71);  and  ho  collaborated  with  Jean  Dufresne 
on  the  "Grosses  Sclmch  Handbuch  "  (2d.  ed.,  Berlin, 
1873;.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Leitfaden  des  Schach- 
spicls"  (Berlin,  I860;  5th  ed.  1897)  and  "Sammlung 
der  Auserlesensten  Schachaufgaben,  Studien  und 
Particstellungen  "  (ib.  1809).  From  1873  to  1876  he 
was  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  "  West- 
minster Papers," the official organ  of  the  St.  George's 
Chess  Club,  London;  and  in  1879,  together  with  L. 
Holler,  he  founded  "The  Chess  Monthly."  which 
for  seventeen  years  was  the  leading  chess  magazine 
in  England 

Him.ioofiAPHY  :  Dictionary  of  Xntlnnal  RU>grcij>h\r.  The 
<?/.«  ,»/..f»f///M.  Jolv.  IN1*.*:  t~  Hotter.  In  Tht  ffVM  Ujon- 
cli.nl.  June  SI.  |ss* :  Jfrnr/ihuiM  Kni,lxrMli'iii»-lAJ-thim  ; 
Mcuer*  KoitrrrmlUnif-LeTikon. 
s.  A.  P. 

ZXJKUNFT,  DIE.    Sec  Pkiuodicals. 


ZTJNDER,  MAIER.    See  Connkctici:t. 

ZTJNSER,  ELI  A  KIM  :  Russian  "  bad ban  "  and 

poet;  born  ut  WHiih  in  1845.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  had  gained  a  local  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  after 
setting  his  rimes  to  music  of  an  Oriental  character 
for  voice,  orchestra,  and  piano,  he  sang  at  weddings 
and  other  entertainments,  where  his  talent  was  al- 
ways liberally  rewarded,  his  fee  being  at  one  time 
as  high  as  200  rubles.  He  thus  introduced  a  new 
and  more  refined  method  of  amusing  wedding 
guests:  and  since  the  publication  of  his  "Shirim 
I.Iudashim  "  (Wilna,  1861)  he  has  composed  over  600 
wings,  some  of  which  he  translated  into  a  Hebrew 
which  is  not  always  rigid  in  its  accuracy.  In  1889 
Zunscr  went  to  America,  touring  the  country  un- 
der the  management  of  an  impresario,  and  singing 
and  reciting  his  repertoire.  lie  finally  settled  in 
New  York  as  a  printer  and  publisher. 

Most  of  Zunser's  i>oems  are  national  in  tendency, 
while  the  remainder  are  nearly  all  panegyrics  of 
civilization,  this  category  including  "Die  Eisen- 
bahn,"  "Licht."  "Die  Sokhc,"  "Die  Pyramiden." 
"Columbus  und  Washington, and  "Das  Goldenc 
Land."  He  has  likewise  written  for  the  Yiddish 
stage,  for  which  he  produced  the  best  version  of 
the  "Sale  of  Joseph."  Many  of  his  poems  have 
been  published  in  the  "Jewish  Daily  News"  aud 
the  "  Volksadvokat."  while  an  edition  of  a  large 
number  of  his  songs  with  their  music  has  also  ap- 
peared (New  York.  1891).  His  seventieth  birthday 
was  the  occasion  of  a  celebration  in  New  York 

O.  Sk. 

ZT7NTZ,  NATHAN  :  German  physiologist ; 
l>orn  at  Bonn  Oct.  6,  1847;  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  his  native  city  (M.D.  1868).  Becoming  an 
assistant  at  the  physiological  institution  of  the  uni- 
versity, he  was  appointed  privat-docent  in  1871.  and 
three  years  later  became  prosector  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  animal  physiology  at  the  Landwirtschaft- 
liche  HocliBchule  at'  Berlin"  Zuntz  has  made  many 
contributions  on  physiology,  nutrition,  respiration, 
and  similar  topics,  to  the  medical  journals. 

BiBLKKiRAriiT:  Panel.  Uiog.  /.cr. 
s.  F.  T.  II 

ZUN2,  LEOPOLD  (Hebrew  name,  Tom-fob 
Lippmann) :  Founder  of  the  modern  "science 
of  Judaism"  and  pioneer  in  the  history  of  Jewish 
literature,  religious  poetry,  and  the  ritual  of  the 
synagogue;  born  at  Detmold  Aug.  10, 1794;  died  at 
Berlin  March  18,  18-86.  The  genealogy  of  his  family 
can  be  traced  continuously  for  three  centuries 
(comp.  Kaufmannin  "Monatsschrift."  1894,  p.  481), 
and  members  are  known  to  have  lieen  prominent  in 
the  Jewish  community  of  Frankfort-on  the-Main. 
the  cognomen  "Zunz"  being  n  modification  of 
"Zons,"  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  Rhine. 

Zunz's  father.  Mendl  Emanuel  (b. 
Hia        1761 ;  d.  July  3. 1802),  was  a  "  bahur," 

Family,     or  Tulmudie  student,  who  earned  a 
precarious  livelihood  as  a  teacher  at 
the  bet  ha-midrash  and  by  giving  private  lessons 
in  Hebrew-  and  Talmud  until  a  pulmonary  affection 


BuiLiooRAmir  j  Minlkes,  Ilthrru- 
Wiener.  VMitWi  LUrrntu 
Zunser,  StlMbittin ophite  New 
J. 
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compelled  liirn  to  relinquish  tliis  occupation  almost 
entirely  and  to  cowl  net  u  small  grocery.  His  mother, 
Hendel  Behrens  (b.  1778;  il.  Nov.  SI,  isoft).  was 
also  delicate,  ami  died  at  tin-  age  of  thirty-six  in 
Hamburg,  whither  she  and  her  husband  liad  re 
moved  the  year  after  Lippumnn's  birth.  Although 
his  constitution  was  extremely  delicate,  in  boyhood, 
Lippuianu  outlived  not  only  his  twin  sister,  who  died 
in  infancy,  hut  also  his  other  sisters  and  brothers. 
His  early  youth  was  s[icnt  under  the  clouds  of 
physical  discomfort  and  material  poverty.  His  llrst 
teacher  was  his  father,  who  began  to  instruct  hilt 
son  in  Hebrew  verbs.  Kashi,  and  the  Mishnah  as 
early  as  17Hft.  The  father's  sudden  death  was  a 
great  blow  to  tin-  struggling  family,  and  obliged 
Lippmami  toacccpt  a  free  scholarship  in  the  Samson 
school  at  Wolfenbuttcl,  which  lie  entered  just  ayear 
after  his  father  died.  At  this  school  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  instruct- 
ors by  his  remarkable  apti- 
tude for  mathematics, 
t  hough  at  first  he  seems  to 
have  been  little  amenable 
to  discipline.  The  appoint- 
ment of  S.  M.  Ehrenbcrg 
astlndirectorof  the  school 
in  1X07  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  tail.  As 
early  as  1H05  Zunz  had 
tried  his  hand  at  making 
a  key  to  an  elementary 
text-book  on  arithmetic, 
while  in  1800  a  Hebrew 
satire  from  his  pen,  in 
which  he  spared  neither 
teachers  nor  fellow  pupils, 
was  consigned  to  the 
flames  to  atone  for  the 
wickedness  of  its  author. 
Ehrenbcrg,  however,  took 
care  that  this  gifted  pu- 
pil should  pursue  his 
studies  methodically,  and 
such  was  his  success  that 
in  July.  1810,  fifteen 
months  after    Zunz  had 

Is-en  admitted  to  the  highest  grade  of  the  Wolf- 
enbi'ittel  gymnasium  (which  he  was  the  lirst  Jew 
to  enters.  Ehrenbcrg  entrusted  to  him  the  tem- 
porary supervision  of  the  Samson  school.  His 
mother  had  died  in  the  previous  year,  and  Zunz  was 
thus  left  without  a  near  relative.  His  free  scholar 
ship  was  about  to  expire,  moreover,  and  in  order  to 
remain  at  Wolfcnbrutcl  hi*  began  to  act  as  an  in- 
structor at  the  Samson  school  in  return  for  board 
and  bulging,  lb'  was  particularly  inteiested  in  alge- 
bra and  optics,  and  perfected  his  mastery  of  Hebrew 
by  translating  various  historical  essays  from  the 
(tei  uian  and  other  languages. 

The  summer  of  1^11  is  noteworthy 
Early       as  the  time  when  Zunz  made  his  lirst 
Training,    acquaintance   with    Wolfs  * Blbllo- 
theea  llebraa,"  which,  together  with 
David  Gauss    "Zemah    Dawid,"   gave    him  his 
lirst   introduction   to  Jewish    literature  and  the 


U'oik'M  Zunz. 


first  Impulse  to  think  of  the  "science  of  Judaism." 
In  the  same  year  (1811)  he  proceeded  to  write  a 
book  which  he  intended  to  be  for  Palestine  what 
the  u  Anacharsis "  of  Klotz  had  Im  cii  for  Greece. 
Though  he  finished  the  curriculum  of  the  gymna- 
sium in  1811,  his  intention  of  taking  up  university 
studies  could  not  be  carried  out  until  more  than 
four  years  had  elapsed.  Hi'  remained  at  Wolfen- 
buttcl until  Sept.  25,  1815,  when  he  set  out  for  Bcr 
Un,  arriving  there  Oct.  12,  and  acccptinga  tutorship 
in  the  Hertz  family.    At  the  university,  where  he 

matriculated  while  Bcbletermacber  was  rector,  he 
took  up  mathematical,  philosophical,  historical,  and 
philological  studies,  among  his  professors  being 
Boeckh,  Ft.  A.  Wolf.  Savigny,  De  Watte,  nnd 
Wilken.  the  last  two  inducting  him  into  Scmiticsaud 
BibUoal brandies.  In  Aug..  1817.  ho  wrote  his  lirst 
sermon.    Of  far  greater  importance,  as  showing  the 

bent  of  his  mind,  is  the 
fact  that  during  this  |>eriod 
he  copied  the  manuscript 
of  Shem-T"b  ibn  Fala- 
qucra's  "Sefer  ha  Ma'a- 
lot"  and  occupied  him- 
self with  the  study  of 
Hebrew  manuscripts  from 
Palestine  ami  Turkey 
shown  him  by  a  Polish 
Jew  named  David  ben 
Aaron.  In  Dec,  1817,  he 
wrote  an  essav  entitled 
-Etwas  liber  die  Rab- 
binische  Litteratnr;  Nebst 
Nachrichten  Tiber  ein  Al- 
tes  bis  Jetzt  I'll  get  I  ruck- 
les Hebrflisches  Werk." 
It  was  published  in  lsis 
(" Gesammelte  Schrhten," 
i.  1-31,  Berlin,  is75). 
This  little  book  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of 
modern  Jewish  scholar- 
ship. It  is  a  plea  for 
the  recognition  of  Juda- 
ism and  its  literature  in 
university  research  and 
teaching.  It  exposed  the 
ignorance  which  marked  the  books  written  by  non- 
Jewish  scholars  on  Judaism  and  the  Jews,  show- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  Judaism 
The  had  made  valuable  contributions  to 
Foundation  many  sciences  and  therefore  had  a 
of  Jewish  place  in  their  history.  This  booklet 
Science,    may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 

trace  the  outlines  of  Jewish  science. 
Shortly  after  writing  the  book,  but  before  its 
publication,  Zunz  resigned  his  position  with  Hertz 
(March  28,  1818)  and  revisited  his  home.  During 
this  time  he  was  invited  to  Income  a  candidate  for 
the  position  of  preacher  in  the  Hamburg  Temple, 
and  would  have  obtained  it  had  he  not  withdrawn 
upon  learning  that  Buschcnthal  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  call.  In  June,  Zunz  returned  to  Berlin  and 
resumed  his  university  studies,  which  he  completed 
in  181ft,  though  it  was  not  till  Jan.  2,  1821.  that  he 
took  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Halle. 
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Iti  the  interval,  while  privately  continuing  his 
studies  and  eking  out  u  livelihood  by  tutoring  in 
German.  Latin,  mid  mutlicumtics.  he  founded,  to- 
gether with  Eduartl  Onus  and  Moses  Moaer,  the 
Vervin  fiir  Cnltur  uml  Wissenschaft  d<T  .lutlen 
(Nov.  17.  1819), a  society  intended  "through  culture 
and  education  to  bring  the  Jews  into  harmonious  re- 
lations with  the  age  and  the  nations  in  w  hich  they 
live."  This  association,  of  which  Zunz  wast  lie  lending 
spirit,  from  the  very  first  attracted  the  best  anil 
brightest  among  the  Jews  of  Germany,  including 
Helnrich  Heine,  I.udwig  Markus,  David  Friedlander, 
Israel  Jacohson,  an<l  Ijtzarus  Bendavid.  In  1822  the 
"Zeitschrift  filr  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums," 
edited  by  Zunz.  appeare<l  under  the 
The        auspices  of  this  society.  According 

Verein  to  the  program  written*  hy  Wohlwill. 
fur  Cultur  the  new  "science"  comprised  a  study 
der  Juden.  of  the  historical  development  and  the 
philosophical  essence  of  Judaism,  al- 
though these  two  methods  must  be  bawd  on  a  critical 
understanding  of  Jewish  literature.  Zunz's  eontri- 
butions  justified  this  program.  In  addition  to  his 
article  on  "  Hispanische  Ortsnamcn,"  mention  shouhl 
be  made  of  his  biography  of  Hashi,  which  is  a  verita- 
ble classic,  illustrating  the  method  which  should  la- 
pursued,  and  serving  as  a  brilliant  example  of  what 
the  result  must  lie  when  ail  the  modern  principles  of 
historical  and  literary  research  are  devoted  to  a  crit- 
ical study  of  the  data  buried  in  Jewish  literature. 
Another  remarkable  essay  which  he  published  in  the 
"Zeitschrift"  was  his  "  Grundlinien  zueiner  Kllnfti- 
gen  Statistik  der  Juden.*'  The  ideas  which  he  there 
enunciated  arc  by  no  means  antiquated  even  at  this 
day.  The  hopes  nrouscd  by  the  Verein  were  doomed 
to  disappointment,  however,  and  the  "  Zeitsehrift  " 
ceased  to  appear  after  the  first  volume.  "Young 
Palest  inc. "  as  Heine  called  the  members,  lacked  re- 
ligious enthusiasm;  (Jans  Ix-camc  a  Christian,  nnd 
the  Verein  died.  Hut  the  "science  of  Judaism" 
which  it  had  founded  did  not  share  the  fate  of  its 
first  foster  parents,  for  it  lived,  thanks  to  Zunz.  "  A 
man  of  word  and  deed,  he  had  created  and  stimu- 
lated and  brought  to  pnss.  while  others  dreamed 
anil  then  snnk  down  despondent."  As  characteristic 
of  him  Heine  coined  the  phrase  which  Karpeles 
deems  so  pregnantly  descriptive  of  Zunz  s  disposi- 
tion that  he  repeats  it:  "  he  remained  true  o  the  great 
caprice  of  his  soul,"  believing  in  the  regenerative 
power  of  the  u  Wissenschaft,"  while  the  weaker  as- 
sociates of  those  enthusiastic  days  deserted,  and 
found  preferment  by  way  of  baptism. 

Other  grievous  disappointments  awaited  him  nt 
this  same  period.  He  preached  in  the  so-called 
"Beer's  Temple"  (the  new  synagogue)  from  May, 
1 820.  to  the  spring  of  1822,  receiving  toward  the  end 
of  this  epoch  a  small  stipend  from  the  Berlin  congre- 
gation. He  married  Adelheid  Heermann  May  9.  1822. 

the  union  remaining  childless.  Soon 
Marriage  after  his  marriage  his  |>ositioii  as  preach 
and  Jour-  er  became  distasteful   to  him,  and. 

im list  i  r    feeling  that  preaching  in  the  face  of  offl 

Career,    rial  arrogance  and  communal  apathy 
was  incompatible  with  his  honor,  he 
resigned  his  office  on  Sept.  13,  1822     The  masterly 
sermons  he  had  preached,  and  which  were  published 


in  April,  1828,  did  not  treat  of  specifically  Jewish 
matters.  In  1822  Zunz  became  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  "Ilaude  und  Spc- 
ner'sche  Zeitung."'  giving  besides  private'  lessons  in 

•  the  afternoon  hours,  lie  was  not  freed  from  this 
irksome  task  until  Jan.  3.  1826,  w  hen  he  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  director  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munal elementary  school.  He  remained  at  the  bead 
of  the  school  four  years;  but  again  feeling  that  he 
was  not  permitted  to  bring  about  needed  changes, 
he  relinquished  his  post,  disregarding  the  sacrifices 
the  step  entailed  for  him  and  his  wife,  and  receiving 

;  but  slight  recognition  for  his  devotion  in  a  nomina- 
tion to  membership  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Talmud  Torah  Institute  of  the  congregation.  He  was 

'  doomed  to  still  greater  drudgery  on  tbc  "  Upener'sdic 
Zeitung,"  part  of  his  work  consisting  in  making  ex- 

,  cerpts  and  translations  from  foreign  journals. 

In  1831  a  difference  of  political  opinion  with  the 
management  induced  him  to  resign.  Though 
fraught  with  grave  economic  dilticultics  for  Zunz, 
this  step  may  be  said  to  have  Itcen  providential  for 
Jewish  literature.  In  1825  he  had  drafted  a  plan  for 
a  work  in  four  divisions  on  the  "  Wi.wenschaft  des 
Judenthums."  On  Aug.  25,  1828,  he  paid  his  first 
visit  to  the  famous  Oppcnheim  Library,  I  hen  in  Ham- 

I  burg  but  now  in  Oxford.    Through  Heine  he  had 
even  begun  to  correspond  with  prominent  publish- 
ers concerning  his  intended  work ;  but  on  Oct.  15, 
1831,  he  began  to  write  in  earnest,  and 
The  "Got-  on  July  21.  1832.  the  "Gottesdienst- 
tesdienst-   liche  Vortritge  der  Juden  "  appeared. 

liche  destined  to  be  the  most  important  Jew 
Vortrage."  ish  work  published  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  preface,  which  was 
no  less  remarkable  than  the  contents,  the  German  au 
thorities  wen-  arraigned  for  their  refusal  to  grant  the 
Jews  tin-  justice  due  them  by  right  and  for  their 
reluctance  to  accord  them  liberty  instead  of  special 
rights  and  privileges.  The  Jews  were  entitled  to  DO 
citizens  of  Germany.  Jewish  science  too  ought  no 
longer  to  he  excluded  from  governmental  patronage, 
but  should  have  institutions  provided  for  its  devel- 
opment, lu  the  synagogues  the  living  word  was 
once  more  to  resound,  for  the  sermon  had  always 
been  an  institution  of  Judaism.  The  liook  afforded 
the  proof,  and  its  purpose  was  to  trace  the  historic 
growth  of  this  syuugogal  institution.  This  preface 
was  suppressed  by  the  government  nnd  cut  out 
from  most  copies  of  the  first  edition.  The  work  it- 
self was  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  gradual  growth 
and  evolution  of  homilctic  literature,  traced  through 
the  Midrash,  the  Haggadah,  and  the  prayer-book. 
It  was  the  first  book  to  assign  dates  and  to  disc  lose 
the  relative  Interdependence  of  the  various  docu- 
ments. Besides  show  ing  that  the  sermon  was  thor- 
oughly Jew  ish.  the  book  demonstrated  that  Judaism 
had  a  science  which  could  justly  claim  equality  w  ith 
tin-  studies  admitted  to  university  standing.  It 
|iinved,  furthermore,  that  Judaism  was  a  growing 
force,  not  a  crystallized  law.  Scientific  throughout, 
the  book  had  a  powerful  influence  in  shaping  the 
principles  of  Reform  Judaism,  especially  as  applied 
to  the  prayer-books.  For  all  time  t">  come  the 
"Gottesdicnsiliehe  Vortritge "  fixed  the  method 
which  the  literary  exploration  of  Jewish  literature 
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must  follow  to  a  certain  degree,  oven  though  the 
merely  formal  criterion  of  the  mention  of  a  liter- 
ary document  is  urged  too  strongly  as  decisive  in 
assigntng  to  it  its  date  and  place.  With  thin  hook 
Zunz  toseat  once  to  the  piooacleof  recognized  lead- 
ership. His  discriminating  insight,  his  power  of 
combination,  his  sound  scholarship,  his  classic  re- 
serve, and  his  dignity  of  presentation  proclaimed 
him  master.  No  second  edition  of  the  "Gottcs- 
dicnstliche  Vortrftgc"  was  prepared  by  the  author, 
but  it  was  reprinted  after  his  deatli  (Frankfort  on- 
the-Main,  1892;  comp.  E.  G.  Hir&ch,  "  Die  Juuilflcu 
Zweier  Werkc,"  in  "Der  Zeitgeist,"  1882). 

While  Zunz's  reputation  as  a  pioneer  was  read- 
ily spread  abroad  by  the  "  Gottcsdicnstliche  Vor- 
trttge,"  no  material  benetits  accrued  to  him  from  its 
publication.  In  Sept.,  1882,  lie  went  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  met  II.  I.  Michael,  the  owner  of  rare  man- 
uscripts. The  old  struggle  for  bread  awaited  him 
upon  his  return  to  Berlin.  He  did  not  receive  the 
appointment  as  head  master  of  the  Veitel-Heinc 
Ephraim  foundation  as  some  friends  had  hoped  he 
would,  and  he  was  even  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts 
to  obtain  employment  as  a  bookkeeper,  although 
willing  to  accept  such  a  position.  He  advertised 
for  pupils  in  Hebrew,  rabbinics,  and  mathematics 
through  the  medium  of  the  University  Bulletin 
Board,  but  again  with  slight  results.  His  friends 
proposed  him  for  the  vacant  post  of  rabbi  at  Darm- 
stadt, Aaron  Chorin  having  conferred  on  him  the 
hattarnt  hora'ah ;  but  though  Gabriel  Blesser  had 
recommended  him  (Oct.  9,  1*38)  as  the  first  scholar 
of  the  day  in  Jewish  literature,  he  was  not  elected. 
In  consequence  of  this  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
be  a  candidate  for  Cassel  and  other  places,  though 
suggestions  to  apply  came  to  him  from  various 
quarters,  among  them,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  one 
from  New  York.  He  continued  to  meet  his  friends 
on  Sabbaths  lit  Gumpertz's,  and  in  1835  he  deliv- 
ered a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Psalms,  attended 
by  Oans.  Bcllcnnanri  (the  latter  eighty  years  of  age), 
M.  Sachs,  Zedner,  Moscr,  and  Gutnpertz.  In  the 
MUM!  year  he  was  called  to  Prague  as  preacher  to 
the  Society  for  Improving  the  Mode  of  Worship,  a 
call  which  at  last  promised  to  deliver  him  from  the 
drudgery  for  mere  bread.  When  he 
In  Prague,  arrived  ut  Prague,  however  (Sept.  10. 

1885).  it  did  not  require  many  days 
to  convince  him  that  he  had  found  no  compensation 
for  his  sacrifice  in  leaving  Berlin.  In  Prague  he  met 
scarce!)  one  that  understood  him,  FlctllOUghl  bltUM  If 
lost  "in  China."  He  missed  "books,  periodicals, 
men.  liberty."  He  regretted  his  "  Wissonschaft." 
BefOK  fifty  days  had  elapsed  lie  resolved  to  leave 
this  city  of  petrified  irrcsponsiveliess  The  people 
misjudged  him,  and  called  his  firmness  stubborn- 
ness and  his  principlesccccntricities.  Hisdisconlent 
did  not  help  to  improve  the  situation,  and  on  Jan. 
1.  18:ifl.  he  gave  notice  that  he  wished  to  resign,  lie 
rejoiced  like  one  delivered  from  prison  when  on  July 
8  he  again  arrived  in  Berlin.  Soon  after  hia  return 
he  found  ft  DO  tber  opportunity  of  utilizing  his  scholar- 
ship in  behalf  of  his  (ScriiHMI  coreligionists.  A  royal 
edict  forbade  the  Jews  to  assume  Christian  names. 
In  this  predicament  the  administration  of  the  con- 
gregation bethought  itself  of  Zunz,  and  on  Aug.  5 


he  was  commissioned  to  write  a  scientific  treatise 
on  the  names  of  the  Jews  Imsed  upou  original  inves- 
tigations. On  Dec.  7,  1836,  his  "Die  Namen  der 
Juden"  ("G.  S."  ii.  1-82)  was  published.  It  de 
moustrated  that  the  names  which  had  Ixrn  classed 
aft  non-Jewish  were  an  ancient  inheritance  of  Juda- 
ism, and  this  proof,  which  rested  on  indisputable 
evidence  and  which  was  presented  with  the  calm 
dignity  of  the  scholar,  made  a  deep  impression. 
Tributes  of  admiration  and  gratitude  were  offered 
the  author  from  all  sides.  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
being  among  those  who  felt  impelled  to  thank 
Zunz.  Tite  congregation  itself  informed  him  soon 
|  afterward  (July,  1887)  of  its  intention  of  found- 
ing a  "  Lehrcrseminar "  to  be  directed  by  him. 
This  seminary  was  opened  Nov.  16,  1840,  after  pro- 
tracted negotiations  witli  Zunz.  who  became  its 
first  director.    Even  while  the  preparations  for  the 

founding  of  the  norma!  school  were  iu 
Director     progress.  Zunz  had  organized  a  staff 
of  the      of  scholars  for  the  translation  of  the 
"Lehrer-    Bible  which  has  since  home  his  name, 
seminar."  he  himself  acting  as  editor-in  chief  and 

translating  the  Book  of  Chronicle* 
(comp.  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  198).  With  this  entrance 
upon  a  secure  position,  Zunz  at  last  found  himself 
freed  from  the  struggle  for  existence.  Thenceforth 
he  had  the  leisure  to  concentrate  his  energies ;  his 
pen  was  busy  enriching  periodicals  and  the  works 
of  others  with  his  contributions.  Noteworthy 
among  these  was  a  study  on  the  geographical  litera- 
ture of  the  Jews  from  the  remotest  times  to  the 
year  1841,  which  appeared  in  an  English  transla- 
tion in  Asher*s  edition  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (ii. 
280  el  *eq.\.  He  also  gave  expert  opinions  on  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  agitation  for  Reform,  such  as 
"Gutaehtcu  fiber  die  Bcschneldung"  (Frank  fort -on  - 
the-Maiu,  1844). 

Although  his  "  Gottcsdienstliche  Vortrilge"  was 
the  very  rampart  behind  which  Beform  could  se- 
curely and  calmly  beat  Imck  the  attacks  of  its  oppo- 
nents, Zunz  showed  little  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment, became  he  suspected  its  leaders  of  ecclesiastic 
ambitions,  and   feared   that  rabbinical  autociacy 

would  result  from  the  Beform  crusade. 
Attitu  le  He  regarded  much  of  the  professional 
Towai  i  life  of  the  rabbis  as  a  "waste  of  time," 
Reform,     and  in  a  very  late  letter  (see  "  Jahrbuch 

fQrJlUlischcGeschichte.''  1908,  p.  171) 
he  classed  rabbis  with  soothsayers  mid  quacks.  The 
point  of  his  protest  against  Beform  was  directed 
against  Holdiikim  and  the  position  maintained  by 
this  leader  as  an  autonomous  rabbi,  as  is  evident 
from  Geiger's  answer  to  Zunz's  strictures  (CJeigcr, 
"  Xachgclassone  Sehriftcn,'*  v.  184-185).  The  vio- 
lent outcry  raised  against  the  Talmud  by  some  of 
the  principal  spirits  of  the  Reform  party  was  repug- 
nant to  Zunz's  historic  sense,  while  he  himself  was 
temperamentally  inclined  to  assign  a  determinative 
potency  to  sentiment,  this  explaining  his  tender 
reverence  for  ceremonial  usages.  His  posit  ion  washy 
no  means  Orthodox  in  the  usual  sense,  however,  even 
in  regard  to  the  ritual  practises,  which  he  called  sym- 
bols (see  among  others  his  meditation  on  tefillin.  re- 
printed in  "  GesammclteSchrifien,"  ii.  172-1 7fi).dcnv- 
ing  them  the  validity  of  divine  ordinances  which  the 
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faithful  are  bound  to  observe  without  inquiry  into 
their  meauing.  His  positiou  accordingly  approached 
that  of  the  symbolists  among  the  reformers  who  in- 
sisted that  symbols  had  their  function,  provided 
their  suggestive  significance  was  spontaneously 
comprehensible.  He  emphasized  most  strongly  the 
need  of  a  moral  regeneration  of  the  Jews. 

Zun/.s  sympathies  with  the  science  of  Judaism 
were  too  dominant  to  allow  him  to  lay  aside  his  re- 
serve and  take  a  part  in  the  active  endeavors  to  re- 
cast the  framework  of  the  Synagogue,  but  in  his 
ChOSea  Held,  during  this  very  period  of  agitation 
and  unrest,  he  garnered  a  new  harvest.  In  1843 
he  published  in  Berlin  another  volume,  "Zur  Ge- 
schicbte  und  Literatur,"  which  comprises  studies  in 
all  the  departments  of  Jewish  literature  nod  life. 
The  introductory  chapter  is  a  philosophical  presen- 
tation of  the  essence  of  Jewish  literature  and  its 
right  to  existence,  its  connection  with  the  culture  of 
the  peoples  among  which  the  Jews  have  lived,  and 
its  bearing  u|>on  the  civilizations  amid  which  it  de- 
veloped Zunz  makes  an  earnest  protest  against  the 
neglect  of  this  literature,  and  caustically  exposes  its 
underlying  motives— indolence,  arrogance,  and  prej 
udice.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  treatment  accorded 
Hebrew  books  serves  as  a  prelude  to  the  unsparing 
castigation  administered  to  the  conceit  of  the  Chris- 
tian scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  as  a  pro- 
testagainstthe  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  exclusion 
of  Jewish  studies  from  the  universities.  The  volume 
itself  was  a  proof  that  Jewish  science  hail  a  right  to 
citizenship  in  the  academic  republic  of  letters.  Ap- 
parently disjointed,  the  various  subjects  treated  in 
this  volume  found  their  unity  in  the  methodical  grasp 
of  the  author,  who  made  it  clear  that  underlying  all 
these  diverse  interests  was  a  distinct  unity  of  pur- 
pose, the  pulse-beat  of  a  life  striving  for  expression 
and  realization.  Bibliography,  ethics,  and  culture 
were  among  the  departments  into  which  the  book 
ushered  the  student,  while  long  pcri- 
4,Zur  ods  of  time,  of  which  little  had  lut-n 
Oeachichte  known  or  understood,  were  there  set 

und  Li-     forth  in  all  their  bearings  and  ambi- 

teratur."  Hons.  Zunz  had.  indeed,  earned  the 
title  of  the  Jewish  Boeckh.  Under 
hls  touch  every  detached  fact  appeared  as  sympto- 
matic of  the  life  of  a  vitalized  organism.  Super- 
ficially examined,  the  book  seemed  to  be  a  collection 
of  incoherent  names,  dates,  and  details,  but  when 
rightly  taken  as  a  whole,  it  won  distinction  as  the 
result  of  studies  undertaken  to  reveal  the  unifying 
thought  manifest  in  all  the  various  fragments  of  in- 
formation, whether  old  or  new.  Once  more  Zunz 
had  proved  his  supreme  mastership  in  the  wide  field 
of  Jewish  literature:  and  that  he  had  also  the  rare  art 
of  popular  presentation  was  shown  bv  the  lectures 
which  he  delivered  in  1842 

The  year  1848  brought  Zunz  an  opportunity  to 
utilize  his  rare  gifts  of  mind,  tongue,  and  heart  in 
the  political  aretia.  His  oration  in  honor  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  March  uprising  in  Berlin  attracted  uni- 
versal attention  to  him;  and  he  was  chosen  elector 
in  the  110th  precinct  both  for  the  deputy  to  the 
Prussian  legislature  and  for  the  representative  in  the 
German  Diet.  He  addressed  many  a  meeting  of  bis 
fellow  citizens,  his  lucidity  of  diction,  clarity  of 


thought,  eloquence  of  speech,  readiness  of  wit,  and 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  subject  of  the  discus- 
sion distinguishing  him  among  the  many  men  of 
parts  and  power  w  ho  w  ere  his  colleagues.  He  was 
called  to  act  as  vice-chairman  (Aug.  »,  184N)  and 
later  as  chairman  (Oct.  4)  of  the  eighth  Berlin  Volks- 
vercin.  On  Nov  C  he  delivered  the  memorial  ad- 
dress on  Hobert  Blum ;  nnd  at  the  same  time  he 
strove  to  reorganize  the  Jewish  community  on  a 
liberal  Iwisis.  He  was  likewise  busy  in  conferences 
and  private  interviews  with  influential  men,  endeav- 
oring to  carry  into  effect  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews;  for  in  1847  high  functionaries  of  the  court  and 
state  had  sought  his  opinion  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation regulating  the  status  of  the  Prussian  Jews. 

The  otllce  of  director  of  the  normal  school  now 
seemed  to  him  to  consume  too  much  of  his  time, 
and  he  severed  his  connection  with  this  insti- 
tution on  Feb.  25,  1850.  A  small  pension  was  voted 
him  by  the  congregation,  and  assured  him  the  lib- 
erty he  craved  for  the  completion  of  the  labors  which 
had  come  to  fruition  only  in  part  in  his  "  Gottesdienst- 
Ucbfl  Vorlrflge."  The  prayers  and  prayer-books  of 
Judaism  still  awaited  his  presentation,  but  the  ma- 
terial for  this  purpose  was  widely  scattered  in  inacces- 
sible manuscripts  and  distant  libraries.  Zunz  bail  al- 
ready gone  in  Sept.,  1846,  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
his  visit  had  continued  him  in  his  plan  of  writing  the 
history  of  Jewish  hymnology  and  synagogal  poetry 
as  incorporated  in  the  various  liturgies  of  the  Syna- 
gogue. He  soon  realized,  however,  tliat  such  a 
work  would  fill  suvernl  volumes,  and  he  accordingly 
resolved  to  write  first  the  story  of  the  poetry  nnd 
then  that  of  the  poets.  The  "Synagogalc  Poesie 
des  Mittelalters  "  was  published  March 
The  2,  1855,  and  discussed  the  various 
"Syna-  kinds  of  poetry  incorporated  in  the 
goffale  Jewish  services,  their  external  forms, 
Poesie."  their  inner  motive,  and  the  circum- 
stances, hopes,  experiences,  and  suf- 
ferings that  had  evoked  them.  To  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  language  in  these  monuments 
of  the  Jewish  spirit  was  another  of  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  Zunz,  who  showed,  espec  ially  in  his  intro- 
ductory chapter,  that  he  who  woke  to  new  life  the 
Jewish  hymnal  handled  the  German  tongue  with  a 
mastership  equaled  only  by  the  greatest  writers, 
while  his  German  translations  helped  to  illustrate 
ami  vitalize  the  story.  This  introductory  chapter 
has,  indeed,  become  a  classic,  George  Eliot  deeming 
its  phrases  worthy  of  incorporation  in  "  Daniel  De- 
ronda."  Under  the  necessity  of  abbreviating  the 
services  at.  public  worship  the  piyyutlm  had  been 
attacked  for  years  by  those  who  strove  for  a  reform 
of  the  ritual.  Zunz's  work  gave  the  proof  that 
these  hymns  were  the  slow  accretion  of  centuries 
and  were  unequal  in  value.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  book  showed  what  wealth  of  feeling  and  fervor 
of  faith  lay  hidden  in  these  outbursts  of  lament, 
penitence,  and  expectancy.  He  demonstrated  that 
the  jewel-casket  of  the  medieval  Synagogue  con- 
tained many  a  priceless  gem  in  addition  to  several 
of  inferior  value. 

Zunz  now  realized  that  without  personal  inspec- 
tion  of  the  manuscripts  he  could  go  no  further  in 
his  history  of  the  poets  and  the  liturgy.    On  April 
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26.  1855,  lie  set  out  on  his  journey  of  exploration, 
spending  twelve  (lavs  in  the  British  Museum, 
twenty  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  ami  three  in  Paris, 
and  inspecting  2*0  manuscripts  and  100  rare  books. 
After  paying  a  visit  to  Heinrich  Heiuo  (June  26- 
28),  he  relumed  on  July  4.  1855.  In  the  following 
yeur  he  inspected  and  excerpted  eighty  manuscripts 

in  the  Hamburg  Library  (June  18-july  27,  1*56), 

and  after  his  return  he  resumed  his  lectures  on  Jew- 
ish literatim1.    In  1850.  moreover,  he  wrote  Ida 
"  Cebcr  die  Eidesleist  i  in  gen  der  Jtiden."  a  defense  of 
the  Jews  against  the  charge  of  perjury  and  a  pro- 
test against  the  Oath  Mohk  Ji  uaioo, 
Scientific    which  appeared  in  the  same  year  us  his 
Journeys.   "DieKitus  des  Svnngogulen  Goltes 
dienstes  Oesehlehtlich  Entwickclt" 
<185i>).    In  conciseness  or  presenUitiou  and  wealth  of 
content  this  volume  has  scarcely  a  peer.    He  brought 
order  out  of  chaos  by  grouping  the  several  compo- 
nents of  the  liturgy  according  to  various  countries, 
exhibiting  the  growth  of  a  liturgical  literature  devel- 
oping through  two  millennia  from  small  licgln 
uings  to  the  final  compilations  of  fixed  cycles  ("  mah- 
zorim  ")  and  rites. 

During  his  studies  preparatory  to  the  concluding 
volume  of  his  monumental  work,  Zunz  continued 
his  activity  in  public  affairs,  licing  entrusted  with 
the  presidency  of  the  electoral  assembly  of  his  dis- 
trict (April  25,  1H62).  His  main  energy,  however, 
was  devoted  to  his  scholarly  pursuits,  and,  becoming 
daily  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
inspecting  the  Hebrew  collections  in  Italy,  he  went 
to  Parma  (May  20,  1863).  where  he  examined  about 
120  codices  in  the  De  Hossi  Library:  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  visit  the  Vatican.  One  of  the  fruits  of 
this  Italian  trip  was  his  "  Hcbrflische  Haudschriften 
in  Italien,  cm  Mahnruf  des  Ucchts."  He  crow  ned 
the  labors  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life  by 
his  volume  on  the  "  Literaturgcschichte  der  Syna- 
gogalen l'ocsie."  the  preface  of  which  is  dated  Sept. 
20.  1805.  This  was  his  thanks  to  the  friends  who 
had  remembered  his  seventieth  birthday  (Aug.  10. 
1864)  by  the  founding  of  the  Zun/.stiftung.  the  ini- 
tiative having  been  taken  by  Salomon  Neumann. 
This  concluding  volume  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance not  only  for  the  history  of  Jewish  poetry, 
but  also  for  that  of  the  Jews,  revealing  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  Jews  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany. 
Once  more  an  enormous  mass  of  materia]  was  made 
intelligible  as  to  conditions  of  time  ami  place,  and 
amorphous  detail  again  assumed  shape  and  function 
within  the  circle  of  correlated  circumstance,  thus 
liecoming  part  of  a  living  and  growing  organism. 
In  1867  a  supplement  ap|vearcd,  adding  to  the  1.500 
poets  ami  their  numerous  productions,  80  new  ver- 
sifiers and  500  new  poems. 

The  Germany  or  1870  round  in  Zunz  as  au 
elector  a  loyal  coopemtor  in  its  destiny,  In  1*72 
he  raised  his  voice  in  his  "Deutsche  Brlefe"  la  de- 
fense of  the  purity  of  the  German  language,  menaced 
by  the  journalism  and  vulgarism  then  rampant. 
The  same  year  |M«  wrote  his  "  Monntstage  des  Kaleu- 
derjahres,"  a  memorial  calendar  recording  the  days 
on  which  Israel's  great  sons  and  martyrs  had  died, 
and  giving  characteristic  details  concerning  their 
labors  and  lives. 


A  new  field  now  began  to  attract  his  attention, 
that  of  Bible  criticism ;  and  in  his  studies  on  Deu- 
teronomy, Ezckicl,  Leviticus,  and  Esther  ("Z.  D.  M. 
G xxvii.  669-689)  he  reached  conclusions  diametric- 
ally opposed  to  those  deduced  by  the  tradilionisUand 
even  by  the  conservatives,  proving  the  untenability 
of  the  dogma  <>r  the  Mosaic  author- 
Attitude    ship  of  the  Pentateuch.    In  his  "Ge- 
Toward    sammelte  Schriftcn  "  these  essays  have 
Higher     l>een  reproduced,  and  others  on  Exo- 
Criticism.    dus.  Numbers,  and  Genesis  have  been 
added  ("G.  S."i.  217-270),  proof  snfll- 
eient  that  Zunz  did  not  discredit  his  own  studies 
in  spite  of  the  outcry  raised  against  them.    In  his 
letters  addressed  to  David  Kaufmann  he  took  occa- 
sion to  declare  his  indifference  toward  "babblers 
and  hypocrites."    "It  is  not  my  business  to  defend 
religion,  but  to  defend  human  rights."  "Opinions 
on  books  arc  not  subject  to  the  authority  of  relig- 
ion."   "  Why  do  they  not  inquire  whether  it  be 
true  or  false?    Miserable  men  they  who  desire  not 
to  be  disturbed."    "  My  first  critical  studies  go  back 
to  1811.  long  iM'fore  Hengstenberg's  day  uud  the 
splendor  of  other  1  critic-astra.' " 

The  light  of  his  life  was  now  to  fail  him.  On 
Aug.  18,  1874,  his  Adelheid.  known  to  their  friends 
as  "DieZunzin"  (  —  "  female  Zunz  ").  passed  away. 
From  this  blow  Zunz  never  recovered.  His  entire 
literary  activity  was  limited  to  superintending 
the  publication  of  his  "Gesammelte  Schriften." 
Though  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  his  birthday 
was  celebrated  throughout  the  world  and  brought  to 
him  messages  of  love  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  even  being  marked  by  the  publication  of  a 
"Zunz  Jubelschrirt,"  he  felt  that  few  remembered 
his  existence.  David  Kaufmann  alone  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  arousing  in  him  the  old  interest 
for  Jewish  studies;  and  Steinschneider  was  perliaps 
the  only  one  with  whom  he  maintained  personal 
intercourse.  His  thoughts  dwelt  with  her  who  had 
been  his  companion. 

While  all  parties  in  Judaism  have  claimed  Zunz  for 
their  own,  his  Bible-critical  epilogue  to  his  labors  (in 
a  letter  to  David  Kaufmann)  justifies  the  assumption 
that,  if  he  is  to  he  classified  at  all,  he  must  be  assigned 
a  place  with  Geiger,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
closest  intimacy,  and  to  whose  "  Zeitschrift "  he  was 
a  regular  contributor.  The  end.  superinduced  by  a 
rail,  cameon  March  18,  1886.  To  the  last  he  wasclear 
in  mind  and  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 

Hmi.tO(.l:  wu  v  :  LHters  anil  mnnuwrlpts  in  the  possession  of 
the  !<phraristalt  fur  die  Wlssensrhuft  d««  Judenthunui.  Herlln  : 
lkii>  Uurh  Zum,  a  manuscript  nutnhtiNrraphy  In  Hi--  piiaae*- 
nlon  tff  tin*  Zanailirtiing :  Kaufniann.  Zunz,  In  Allurinrine 
DtUlteht  Ui.>arai>hit :  Idem.  In  M.outtwrhrift.  xixviii.; 
Strodtmann.  II.  Hrinr'*  UI*h  ami  IVrrht.  I.;  Mavhiium. 
Aiuxlnn  Isltrn  ron  Lmpnl.l  Zum.  Berlin.  1WM :  Jahrlntch 
far  JlWiw/i*  (iochUMt.  1802-3:  /.unz.  U.  S.  t.-JII. 

s.  E.  G.  II. 

ZTJPH :  1.  A  Levite.  and  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  prophet  Samuel  (I  Sam.  i.  1) ;  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage, I  Chron.  vi.  It  (A.  V.  26),  he  is  called  Zophai. 

2.  A  country,  perhaps  so  cad  led  l>ecausc  it  was  in- 
habited by  the  family  of  Znph  (I  Sam.  ix.  5).  It 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with  Ramathaim-zo- 
phim  (I  Sam.  i.  1),  since  both  places  are  mentioned 
together  with  Mount  Ephraim  (comp.  ib.  ix.  4-5). 

k.  c.  M.  Seu 
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Zunz 
Zurita 


ZT7PNIK,  AARON  HIR8CH:  Galieian  He- 
brew and  J  uda<>-Germau  writer;  horn  at  Drobobyer. 
c.  1850.  In  addition  to  editing  the  "  Drohobyczer 
Zeitnng."  a  Judteo-Germau  weekly  lx>guu  in  1883, 
and  Ute  "Zivyou,"  a  periodical  which  was  at  first 
devoted  to  Hebrew  literature  (irregularly  from  ISM 
to  1*88)  and  later  became  a  monthly  scientific  pub- 
lication (1896-97>,  Zupnik  published  the  following 
works:  "Kedushshal  ha-Sheni "  (Brody.  1867).  a 
historical  novel  depicting  Jewish  lib:  in  Spain  and 
adapted  from  Ludwig  Philippanu's"  JaeobTirado  "  ; 
"Toledot  Abralmm  "  (Lemberg,  1869),  biography  of 
Abraham  Colin,  a  preacher  of  Lemberg;  "Emet  u- 
Mishpat."  (Drolmhycz.  1883),  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  Joseph  von  Wcrihcimcr'a  "  jQdische  Lebre  und 
Judisches  Leben "  (also  published  in  Polish  under 
the  title  "Nauka  Zydowska  "):*"  Voin  Hcdcr  zur 
Werkstatle  "  oft.  1884),  a  Judieo  German  novel  deal- 
ing with  Jewish  life  in  Galicia;  "Zur  Losuug  der 
Judenfrage  Durch  die  Juden  "  (Berlin,  1885). 

Bwi.wmjiupiiy  :  Uppe,  liiUioyrxtphlivhe*  Lexicon,  new 
rl«,  1.:  Zeltllti.  OWL  I'.mt-MindzU.  p.  431. 
J.  M.  StL. 

ZURICH :  Capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the 
same  name.  Jews  first  settled  there  in  the  early 
|>art  of  the  fourteenth  century,  und  soon  acquired 
considerable  wealth  by  lending  money.  They  paid 
high  taxes  for  toleration,  but  were  allowed  10  buy 
and  own  houses,  including  the  castle  of  Manegg  on 
the  Utliberg  and  an  estate  in  the  Beckenhof  On 
the  whole,  they  were  treated  justly  by  the  govern- 
ment, although  they  were  subject  to  medieval  re- 
strictions, being  obliged  to  wear  the  Ji  dkmu  t,  and 
prolmhly  also  the  IUuuk.  Of  Talmudie  authors 
only  Moses  of  Zurich,  the  annotator  of  the  "Sc- 
mak  "  of  Isaac  hkn  JosKrn  ok  Cokhf.ii,,  is  known 
(NenlMiner,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  pp.  183-184). 

In  1348  the  Black  Death  brought  about  a  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  who  were  accused  of 
having  poisoned  the  wells.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  charged  with  the  murder 
The  Black  of  a  boy,  and  in   1349  a  number 

Death.  of  Jews  were  burned  in  consequence 
of  these  two  calumnies.  Soon  after- 
ward, however,  Jews  again  settled  in  Zurich,  and  in 
1401.  when  those  of  Schaffhaiisen  and  Winter- 
thur  w  ere  burnud  on  account  of  the  murderof  a  Chris- 
tian  boy  at  Diessciihofcn.  their  colleagues  of  Zurich 
were  protected  by  the  city  council  ugaiust  the  citi- 
zens and  gilds,  although,  for  their  own  security, 
they  were  kept  in  confinement  until  all  danger  was 
over.  The  hostility  of  the  people  and  of  the  gilds 
made  it  impossible,  however,  for  the  council  to  lyep 
the  Jews  in  the  town  any  longer,  and  in  the  years 
14-.»4,  1435.  and  1433  decrees  of  expulsion  were  issued 
against  them.  Two  centuries  latera  Frankfort  Jew 
named  Samuel  Eiron  made  a  remark  derogatory  to 
the  founder  of  Christianity,  and  was  beheaded, 
whereupon  it  was  solemnly  proclaimed  throughout 
the  town  that  no  Jew  should  again  be  allowed  to 
settle  within  it  unless  he  had  first  received  special 
permission. 

From  that  date,  1634.  until  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  no  Jews  lived  in  Zurich  ;  nor  was  it 
until  the  emancipation  of  their  coreligionists  of 
Aaigou  in  1863  that  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
XII.-45 


opened  to  them.  Shortly  before  this,  however,  a 
few  Jews,  mostly  Alsatians,  lived  in  the  suburbs  of 
Zurich,  where  they  founded  a  cemetery.  After  the 
emancipation  Jews  from  Eudingen  and  Lengnau, 
the  only  two  villages  in  Switzerland 
Emancipa-  in  which  Jews  had  al  wuys  been  allowed 
tion.  to  live,  migrated  to  Zurich  in  greater 
numbers,  being  followed  by  their 
coreligionists  from  other  countries,  especially  from 
the  neighboring  German  states.  Among  the  well- 
known  German  Jews  who  lived  and  died  in  Zurich 
was  Solomon  L.  Stkimikim.  About  1870  the  con 
gregatinn  had  increased  sufficiently  to  employ  a 
rabbi,  the  first  iucumbent  being  Moritz  Levin  (now 
with  the  Reform  Congregation  of  Berlin):  the 
second,  Alexander  Kisch  (now  in  Prague).  In 
I  1883  a  synagogue  was  built  in  Lowenstrasse.  At 
present  (1903)  the  Jewish  population  of  Zurich  is 
about  2,000,  and,  like  the  whole  town,  it  is  of  an 
international  character.  In  Zurich,  as  in  the  rest 
of  Switzerland,  the  Jews  are  absolutely  free  politic 
ally,  but  social  life  is  not  yet  devoid  of  preju- 
dices. The  Cantonal  University  and  the  Swiss  Poly- 
technic Sclusil  are  attended  by  many  foreign  Jews 
and  Jewesses,  especially  from  Hussia.  ami  there  are 
several  Jew  ish  professors  and  privat  doccnts  In  the 
two  faculties.  The  gymnasium  likewise  hasa  Jew 
ish  teacher,  ami  two  Jewish  representatives  sit  in 
the  Cantonal  Council,  although  no  Jew  is  yet  a  mem 
ber  of  the  municipul  government. 

The  Zurich  Jews  arc  chiefly  merchants,  while 
the  Polish  and  Russian  immigrants  are  mostly  ped- 
lers.  The  chief  community  is  the  Israelitische 
Kultusgemeinde,  directed  since  1898  by  Dr.  Litt 
maun,  and  containing  330  households.  In  addition 
to  this  is  the  Orthodox  Israelitische  Religionsge- 
sellschnft,  which  has  a  room  for  worship  in  a  pri- 
vate house,  and  also  owns  a  cemetery.  A  Jewish 
library  of  several  thousand  volumes  (including  in 
cunabula  ami  manuscripts)  has  been  purchased  by 
tin-  Israelitische  Kultusgemeinde  from  a  bequest 
of  the  historian  Heidenheim  (who  died  in  Zurich), 
and  presented  to  the  municipal  library. 

Ill  III  K.ti'Hv  :  t'lrlrtl.  Snmmhtng  JDiiinthtr  (irnchiehtrn 

in  <tcr  Schxrrix.  n»m-l.  174*;  Bilr.  Pit  Jwlm  Zftrieh*  im 
Millrlnllrr.  In  Zurirlirr  Tn*rh*nhurh  mil  <ltu  Jahr  lH'JC; 
Sieinhenr.  Slmlitn  zur  (irn  hicliir  <Ur  Juilen  in  >lrr  Schwrii 
»<lhre»<l  ile*  Mitlrlnltrr*.  Zurich.  I»tl;  lgratlitirehr* 
WxrhruHall  fUr  iltr  Sehuriz.  1..  Nos.  »>.  3H. 

n.  E.  8c. 

ZURIEL,  MOSES  BEN  SAMUEL:  Mathe- 
matician of  the  seventeenth  century;  author  of 
"Mebaddcsh  Hodashim"  (Venice.  16531,  a  calendar 
for  5414-34  (=  1654-74). 

BIBLI00IUPHV  :  SlolMchwuler.  In  Monat mvh rift,  xllx.  4H6. 

k.  c.  M.  Sax. 

ZURISHADDAI  :  The  father  of  Shelumiel,  a 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  who  was  chosen  to  aid 
Moses  in  numbering  the  people  (Num.  1.  6;  ii.  12: 
vii  36,  41;  x.  19). 

k.  a.  h.  B.  P. 

ZURITA  :  Fortified  city  of  Castile  on  the  River 
Tajo.  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Pastrana.    It  had 
a  Jewish  community  as  early  as  1137.  when  King 
j  Alfonso  VII.  won  it  from  the  Moors;  and  during  the 
)  Almohade  persecutions  many  Jews  sought  refuge 
I  there.    In  the  charter  granted  the  city  by  Alfonso 
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VIII  iu  11B0.  no  distinctions  wore  drawn  between 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  on  Dec.  20.  121. »,  tin-  al- 
jama  iu  Zurita  was  exempted  from  all  taxation  by 
Henry  1.  of  Castile  in  view  of  the  pecuniary  sacri 
flCCfl  made  by  its  members  during  the  war,  and  in 
recognition  of  its  faithful  defense  and  improvement 
of  the  fort  entrusted  to  it.  In  1474  this  same  al- 
jama.  which  was  so  wealthy  that  it  nave  the  king  a 
thousand  doubloons  C'mille  aureos").  paid,  together 
with  the  aljamus  of  Pastrana  and  Alnicqucra.  two 
thousand  inaravodis  in  taxes. 

mnuotiiuriiv  :  UoVtfia  Acod.         xl.  lttVI        Itl.w,  111*. 

um^m.  M  K 

ZUTRA,  MAR,  I. :  Kxilarrh  from  401  to  4dfl. 
He  was  the  successor  of  Mar  Kalmna  and  a  contem- 
porary of  It.  Ashi,  whose  enactments  lie  hail  to  fol- 
low in  spite  of  his  exalted  position.  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  Nehardeaand  take  up  his  residence  in  Sura, 
where  he  held  an  annual  reception  at  the  opening  of 
the  harvest  season  for  the  delegates  of  all  11a  by  Io- 
nian communities,  the  receptions  being  called  "  rigli  " 
i Xmii>J  'Cn  t«6'n  i.  In  addition  Mar  Zutra  received 
various  other  delegations  at  Sura.  Nothing  further 
is  known  about  his  career. 

HiBi.iiMiKAPItv:  (iriit/.  Hmfh.  tv.  351,  note  .1;  Nnubauer,  An- 
trtUAa.  i.  SMB;  Hellprltl.  Sol,  r  ha-lmmt.  I.  Ui'm. 
J.  S.  O. 

ZUTRA,  MAR,  II.:  Exilarch;  born  about  496: 
died  about  520;  ruled  from  512  to  520.  He  was  the 
son  of  Huna,  who  was  appointed  exilarch  under 
Firuz .  and  be  was  born  at  the  time  when  Mazdak 
endeavored  to  Introduce  communism  in  all  Persia. 
The  opposition  against  Mar  Zu|ra,  his  imprison- 
ment, and  his  early  death  have  given  rise  to  a  num- 
ber of  legends.  The  following  anecdote  is  told 
about  his  birth  and  the  e rents  preceding  it:  Mar 
Zutra's  father  was  engaged  in  constant  strife  with 
his  father-in-law.  the  school  principal  Mar  Hanina, 
localise  the  latter  refused  to  obey  the  orders  issued 
by  the  exilarch.  Hanina  was  accordingly  punished 
for  his  disobedience:  and,  being  embittered  and  hu- 
miliated, he  went  into  the  prayer-house  at  night, 
and  there  shed  a  dishful  of  tears,  when  upon  he  fell 
asleep.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  in  a  cedar  forest, 
engaged  in  rolling  the  trees;  and  when  he  came  to 
llto  last  cedar-tree  King  David  appeared  and  forbatle 
him  to  fell  it.  Un  awakening,  Hanina  learned  that 
the  entire  house  of  the  exilarch  had  perished,  except 
his  daughter,  who  was  pregnant  and  had  been 
spared.  Soon  afterward  she  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
whom  the  grandfather  named  .Mar  Ztl|m,  at  the 
same  time  assuming  personal  charge  of  his  training. 
During  Mar  Zutra's  infanc  y  the  exilan  hate  was 
administered  by  his  brother-in-law  Mar  Pahra, 
or  Pahda.  The  latter  bribed  King  Kobad  in  order 
that  he  might  remain  In  office;  but  when  Mar  Zutra 
hail  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  bis  grandfather  pro 
Rented  him  to  the  kingasthe  legitimate  ruler,  where- 
upon the  monarch  installed  him  as  exilarch.  Mar 
Pahda  opposed  this,  but  was  killed  by  a  tly  which 
entered  his  nostril;  and  after  that  event  the  oxi- 
larchs  had  a  tly  on  their  seal. 

Mar  Zutra  took  up  arms  against  the  Persians,  and 
organized  an  uprising  to  oppose  the  introduction  of 


|  communism,  although  the  king  himself  was  in  favor 
thereof.    The  immediate  cause  of  the  uprising,  bow- 

!  ever,  was  the  assassination  of  the  school  principal 
Isaac,  regarding  which  no  accurate  information  ex- 
ists. From  the  fact  that  Mar  Hanina  took  part  in 
the  struggle,  it  may  be  deduced  that  it  was  of  a  re- 
ligious character.  At  the  head  of  a  company  of  4<HJ 
Jewish  warriors  Mar  Zutra  advanced  against  the  op- 
posing Persian  forces;  and  the  buttles  fought  by 
him  have  furnished  material  for  various  legends. 
It  is  told  that  a  pillar  of  lire  always  preceded  his 
army;  and  it  is  further  stated  that  Mar  Zutra 
founded  an  independent  Jewish  stale,  with  Mahoza 
jis  his  residence.  He  ruled  as  an  independent  king, 
and  imposed  heavy  taxes  on  all  non-Jews.  In  spite 
of  his  able  government,  however,  immorality  spread 
among  his  people,  whereupon  the  pillar  of  tire  dis- 
appeared. In  a  subsequent  battle  between  Mar 
Zutra  and  the  Persians  the  former  was  defeated; 
and  Iwith  he  and  his  grandfather  Hanina  were  taken 
prisoners  and  decapitated,  their  bodies  being  sus- 
pended from  crosses  on  the  bridge  at  Mahoza. 

The  account  of  Mar  Zutra's  life  is  based  on  a  mix- 
ture of  historic  f;>cts  and  legendary  narratives. 
Thus,  the  description  of  the  uprising  of  the  Jews 

against  Persian  reforms,  the  statement  regarding  the 

prominent  position  held  by  Mar  Zutra.  and  the  ac- 
count of  his  death  are  all  Imsed  on  historical  data, 
whereas t be  Btoriesof  tbeextinctionof  the  exilarchal 
house  are  legendary,  as  are  also  the  dream  of  Hanina 
(which  corresponds  with  that  of  Iiostanai)  and  the 
account  of  the  pillar  of  fire.  All  those  legends, 
however,  which  tend  to  prove  that  the  later  rulers 
of  Dabylonla  were  usurpers  have  a  basis  of  truth,  in- 
asmuch as  Mar  Zutra's  only  son  emigrated  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

Dini.loi.KAT'liY  !  Orfitz.  GiMCh.  v.  4  A  not*  1 :  Neutwuer.  .1  tuc- 
tUita,  It.  70;  Hellprtii.  Stdcr  ha-Dorvt,  L  is*. 

j.  s.  o. 

ZUTRA,  MAR,  BAR  MAR  ZUTRA:  Pal- 
estinian scholar.  On  the  day  of  his  birth  his  father 
was  crucified,  and  his  mother  tied  with  him  to  Pal- 
estine, where  he  was  later  appointed  archipherecite 
(see  Aiicnil'tiKHKC  iTKs).  According  to  Brull,  lie  was 
active  in  causing  the  scientific  material  collected  in 
Palestine  to  be  gathered  together  and  examined; 
and  the  Palestinian  Talmud  is  said  to  have  been 
completed  iu  his  lifetime.  During  his  term  of  office 
the  order  of  Justinian  in  relation  to  reading  from 
Holy  Scripture  was  promulgated;  and  the  first  op- 
posing utterance  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Mar 
Zutra.  His  place  of  residence  was  probably  Tibe- 
rias, and  by  virtue  of  his  title  he  was  the  official 
leader  of  the  Palestinian  Jews. 

BtBLlOflRAPHTS  Bruit-*  Jahrh.  v.  W-SW;  Heuprtn.  Safer  ha. 
lMn>l.  (.  ir;j;  yuhnxin.  «t.  Ftllpon-Kkt,  p.  «t ;  Weiss.  JW,  tv. 

2.  m-.  (irati.  <,W/..  m. 

j.  S.  (). 

ZUZIM:  Name  of  an  ancient  people  mentioned 
in  (Sen.  xiv.  5  as  residing  in  Ham,  the  territory  east 
of  the  Jordan,  and  as  having  been  smitten  by  Chcdor- 
laomer.  The  narrator  must  have  supposed  that  the 
Zuzim  were  well  known,  for  he  prefixes  the  definite 
article  to  their  name,  though  its  use  may  also 
imply  that  even  to  him  the  nation  was  somewhat  neb- 
ulous.   This  prefix  induced  the  Scptuagint  and  the 
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l'eshi(la  (or  (In-  si  rilw  of  the  copy  underlying  tln-ir 
version)  to  read  tin-  name  as  an  appellative.  They 
therefure  translate  it  an  "the  strong"  ( = " lia- 
'i/./.ii/im  ")  or  "the  mighty  "  (=  "  ha-'czuzim  "),  and 
thus  identify  the  i  cople  w ith  the  Itcplialm,  tin-  giants 
who  occupied  the  district  and  who  are  said  to  have 
been  t  ailed  -  Zamzummim"  by  the  Ammonites*  Deut 
ii.  20).  The  rendering  of  Symmaehus  results  from 
a  combination  of  the  two  names  Zuzim  and  Zani 
ziimmim  ( £»a.r<y</if  o-),  and  thus  anticipates  those 
modern  scholars  who  maintain  that  the  names  are 
iilcntical,  the  variance  being  due  to  scrtlwl  errors. 
Sayoo  ("Higher  Criticism  and  the  Verdict  of  the 
Monuments,"  pp.  WOttn-q.  ;  "Expository  Times," 
viii.  468),  proceetling  on  the  theory  that  (ien.  xiv.  is 
a  translation  of  a  Babylonian  document,  advances 
the  hypothesis  that  the  double  spelling  of  the  name 
arose  from  the  identity  of  the  characters  "  m  "  and 
"  w  "  in  Hah v Ionian.  It  bus  also  been  proposed  to 
connect  the  name  with  Ziza.  a  military  post  of  the 
Roman  period  (l)illmann.  "(Jem-sis,"  ad  lor.  j. 

E.  G.  H. 

ZWEIFEL,  LAZAR  ( ELIEZER  ZEE  I  B. 
DAVID  HA-XOHEN » :  Russian  apologist  and 
critical  compiler  from  rabbinical  works;  Itornat  Mo- 
ghilef  April  15,  1815;  died  at  Gluchof  Feb.  18,  Ihkh 
He  was  a  lecturer  in  the  rabbinical  seminary  of  Jito- 
mir  from  1H53  until  the  institution  was  closed  in  1*74. 
Zweifel  was  a  collector  of  excerpts  anil  quotations 
from  rabbinical  literature,  which  he  used  in  all  hjs 
works  to  such  an  extent  that  they  comprise  about 
three-quarters  of  the  text.  One  large  "yalkut.  "  of 
his  compilation  was  burned,  and  only  about  a  tenth 
of  the  original  work  was  saved  from  the  tire  that 
once  destroyed  his  house.  Zweifel  nctitl  as  a  medi- 
ator ami  peace-maker  Itctwcen  the  various  Jewish 
sects,  and  was  especially  prominent  as  a  protector  of 
(he  IIasidim.  He  also  defended  the  Karaites  against 
the  attack  of  Dciimrd,  and  even  had  a  good  word 
for  Reform  ("Sanegor."  pp.  38— 11.  43).  He  en- 
deavored also  to  give  a  Jewish  coloring  to  Spinoza's 
philosophy,  ami  quoted  fifty  opinions,  most  of  which, 
Including  that  of  Bosht  (RVai,  Siikm-Toiu.  were  in 
harmony  with  the  philosopher,  while  he  himself  con- 
tended that  the  only  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that 
Spinoza  used  words  without  careful  discrimination 
to  explain  his  system  ("Shalom  "al-Yisrael."  iii.  43. 
til.  Wilna.  1878). 

Zweifel  was  a  prolific  writer  and  one- of  the  first 
to  use  Talmndic  arid  idiomatic  Hebrew  for  the  mod- 
ern poetry  which  he  frequently  composed,  stanzas 
being  interspersed  throughout  his  works.  He  was 
also  a  talented  and  epigrammatic  Yiddish  author, 
and  some  of  his  productions  in  that  field  were  pub- 
lished in  Spector'a  "Hausfreund." 

Zweifel  islx-st  known  through  hi* apologetic  "Sha- 
lom 'al-Yisrael."  a  work  in  four  volumes,  two  of 
which  are  marked  "  part  true."  He  based  his  defense 
on  the  ground  that  "Bcshtism"  (mJCCySi  is  (bode 
velopmenlof  the  views  expressed  in  the  "  Moreh  Ne- 
bukim"  of  Maimoiiidcs,  the  "  Hobot  ha- 
Defenae  of  Ubnliot  "  of  Bahya,  and  the  "  Meslllat 
Hasidism.   Yesharim"  of  Moses  Luzzatto.  He 
showed  also  that  similar  ideas  were 
found  in  Luria's  cabidistic  system,  and  demonstrated 
that  the  Hasidic  minhagim  were  mere  repetitions  of  I 


what  had  already  been  recognized  in  the  Talmud 
and  in  early  literature  by  I'hilo  and  other  Alexan- 
drian Jews  ("Shalom  "al-Yisrael,"  i.  47a).  He 
claimed,  moreover,  that  the  prejudice  against  the 
Husiilim  and  the  persecution!  Which  they  were  forced 
to  endure  at  the  hands  of  their  opponent*  were  as 
unjust  as  the  oppression  of  Jews  by  Christians  (ib. 
vi  BO).  He  admitted,  however,  that  l.lasidism 
had  changed  somewhat  since  the  time  of  Besht.  and 
that  the  rank  and  tile  of  those  who  professed  Hash 
dism  no  longer  strictly  followed  the  ancient  path. 
He  accordingly  urged  the  leading  rabbis  or  zuihli- 
kim,  especially  R.  Mordecai  of  Czernohel,  H.  Israel 
of  Hazun,  and  R.  Mendel  of  Lubawicz,  to  instruct 
their  thousands  of  adherents  to  weed  out  the  idlers 
among  them,  and  to  refrain  from  denunciation* 
and  appeals  to  the  government  in  their  petty  quar- 
rels, likewise  imploring  them  to  cease  introducing 
Innovations  into  minhagim  (ib.  iii..  end.  ed.  Wilua). 

Zweifel  was  bitterly  criticized  by  the  Muskilim  for 
his  apologetics  and  panegyrics  of  the  Hasidim.  I.Iay- 
yim  Selig  Slonimski,  his  colleague  in  the  rabbinical 
seminary,  made  a  public  protest,  de- 
Replies  to  daring  tliut  Zweifel's  opinion  was  not 
Zweifel.     shared  by  the  faculty  and  thai  he 
trusted  it  would  make  no  impression 
on  the  students  ("Ha  Meliz,"  rllL,  No.  87:  comp. 
also  Nob.  42-45.  47).    Some  remarked  that  his  name 
Zweifel  (=  "doubt  ")  was  indicative  of  his  wavering 
ami  unbalanced  mind,  and  J.  L  Gordon  hesitated  to 
take  Zweifel  seriously  ("  Iggerot  Yeleg."  ii.  277). 
while  Isaac  Hirsoh  Weiss  regarded  his  efforts  to 
harmonize  the  factions  as  unavailing,  all  refutation 
of  false  accusations  against  Jews  in  general  being 
supertluousor  useless,  though  he  admitted  Zweifel's 
good  intentions  and  the  value  of  his  works  taken 
as  a  whole  ("Ha-Asif,"  iii.  152) 

The  worksof  Zweifel  areas  follows:  (1)  "Minnim 
we  L' gab,"  containing  a  poetical  introduction  in 
which  the  numerical  value  of  the  let- 
Works,  ters  of  each  line  is  1,85(5  (the  year  of 
issue),  notes  on  various  passages  of  the 
Bible  and  Talmud,  poems,  and  a  collection  of  sav- 
ings entitled  "Pirkede  R  Eliczcr  ha  -Kutan  "  (Wil- 
ua, 1858):  (2)  "  Mnsar  Ab,"  containing  the  letter  of 
admonition  addressed  by  Maimonides  to  his  son 
Abraham,  the  ethical  will  of  Judah  ibn  Tibbon  to 
his  son  Samuel,  together  with  notes  and  explana- 
tions, and  150  proverbs  Mitomir,  1865);  (3)"l'ardes 
Rimmonim,"  cxplanationsof  legendary  haggadot  in 
the  Talmud,  by  Shem  Tob  Shaprut  (first  ed.,  Sab- 
bionettn,  1554).  edited  with  an  introduction  and  re- 
marks (Jitomir.  t866);  (4)  "  Likkute  Z<l>i."  a  collec- 
tion of  remarks  on  the  Bible  aud  Midrash  by  Hirsch 
Zebi  Segall  of  Kovuo.  edited  with  introduction  and 
notes  (ib.  18(16);  (5)  "Tushiy  yah."  stories  and  po- 
ena, chiefly  translations  from  Russian  and  German 
(ib.  1867):  (6)  "  Homer  bo- Yati  ha-Yo$er,"  an  ethico 
philosophical  commentary  on  Pappenheim's  litur 
gicalhymu"Ki  Ilinne  Ka  Homer"  for theeveof  Yoiu 
Kippur,  with  notes,  a  eulogy  on  Solomon  LOb  Ra- 
poport,  aud  similar  material  (ib.  1868);  (7)  "Sha 
loin  al  Yisrael"  (i.-iii.,  part  1.  ib.  1868-70;  iii.. 
part  2.  Wilna,  1873;  It.,  Jitomir,  1873;  comp.  J.  S. 
Tmchtmann  in  "Ha  Kannel,"  1878,  No.  11);  (8) 
-Bet  Middot."  moral  and  ethical  teachings  by 
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Jacob  Lob  Margoliotb.  with  notes  (Jitomir.  1870); 
(9)  "Heshbon  shel  "Olam,"  on  theodicy  (Warsaw, 
1878):  (10)  "Nczah  Yisruel,"  the  vitality  of  the 
Jewish  nation  explained  by  the  teachings  of  Juda- 
ism (St.  Petersburg,  1884;  reprint  from  Zederbaum's 
"Melif  Ehad  Minni  Elef");  (11)  "Sanegor."  a  de- 
fense  against  the  accusation  of  materialism  and  Tnl- 
mudic  Judaism,  divided  into  five  sections  and  giv- 
ing historical  explanations  (Warsaw,  1885  ;  2d  ed., 
Wilna,  1894;  comp.  J.  L.  Freidkin  in  "  Ketieset  Yis- 
rael."  i.  242;  Berdyczewski,  in  "Bet  ha  Midrash,"  i. 
87);  and  (12)  ""Olam  Katan,"  or  "Klein  Weltel." 
a  Yiddish  poem  reprinted  from  "Ha-Zofeh  "  (Lon- 
don, 1894).  Zweifel  wrote  also  numerous  articles 
for  the  Hebrew  weeklies  and  magazines. 

Zweifel's  granddaughter  Pauline  Zweifel  is  an 
opera-singer  of  international  reputation.  She  grad- 
uated from  the  Warsaw  Conservatorium,  made  her 
debut  at  Milan,  and  sang  at  the  opera  house  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  1905. 

BIRLIOORAPHT ;  Hn-MaogUi.  xxxll.,  Sim.  41-45;  Ha-MeUf, 
1HKH,  No.  38;  Htu.Uif.  v.  214:  Ofnr  h<i-.Sj?ru(.  Iv.  273-270 ; 
Hapertia,  in  tiefrr  luiAiiwd,  1UUU,  pp.  83  et  *«t.;  Z*lUtn, 
Bifrf.  />r**-.Uf  ridci*.  p.  431. 

ii.  r.  J.  D.  E. 


ZWEIFEL,  PAUL:  German  gynecologist; 
born  at  HOngg,  near  Zurich.  Switzerland.  June  30, 
1848;  educated  at  the  University  of  Zurich  (M.D. 
1871).  In  1871  he  received  the  "venia  legendi"  at 
the  University  of  Strasburg,  where  he  had  already 
become  assistant  in  the  gynecological  institute.  In 
1876  he  was  appointed  professor  of  gynecology  at 
the  University  of  Erlangen,  and  in  1887  he  was 
transferred  to  Leipsic.  He  has  the  title  "  Gcheimer 
Medizinal  Rat." 

Zweifel  has  contributed  over  one  hundred  mono- 
graphs lo  medical  journals.  Among  his  many  works 
may  be  mentioned :  "  Ueber  den  Verdauungsapparat 
der  Neugeborenen  "  (Strasburg,  1874):  M  Lehrbuch 
der  Operativen  GeburtshlUfe  ■  (Stuttgart,  1881;  ap- 
peared as  "Lehrbuch  der  GeburtshOlfe,"  ib.  1887, 
5th  ed.  1901);  "DerEinfiuss  der  Acrat lichen  Thatig 
keit  auf  die  Bevolkcrungsbewegung "  (ib.  1887); 
"Die  Symphyseotomie"  (ib.  1898);  and  "Aetio- 
logie.  Prophylaxis  und  Therapie  der  Rachitis"  (ib. 
1900). 

Ur.:  Mr, 
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With  this  the  concluding  volume  of  Tiie  Jewish  Encyclopedia  the  Fcxk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
fulfil  the  promise  made  to  their  subscribers  nearly  eight  years  ago  to  supply  the  world  at  large  with  a  full 
account  of  the  history,  views,  and  sociology  of  the  .Jewish  people  from  their  appearance  in  history  down 
to  the  present  day.  The  publishers  feel  that  they  may  claim  to  have  carried  out  their  promise  unstintingly, 
and  with  sole  regard  to  thoroughness  of  workmanship.  A  few  figures,  which  may  be  interesting  in  them- 
selves, will  sullico  to  substantiate  this  claim.  The  promise  was  made  to  provide  twelve  volumes  con- 
taining 8,000  pages  supplied  by  400  contributors,  and  embellished  by  2.000  illustrations.  The  twelve  volumes 
contain  8..V72  pages,  written  by  008  contributors,  and  supplemented  by  2,484  illustrations,  a  large  number 
of  them  full-page,  with  a  considerable  number  of  photogravures,  and  23  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  lith- 
ographic process  in  colors.  Of  the  meritsof  the  work  it  is  scarcely  the  publishers'  place  to  speak,  but  the  uni- 
versal verdict  of  the  press  of  the  world  has  been  that  it  presents  its  subjects  in  fulness  of  detail  and 
with  perfect  impartiality  of  treatment.  It  lias  been  the  aim  of  the  editorial  board  to  present  all  sides  of 
Jewish  life  from  every  standpoint  held  by  any  important  section  of  the  Jewish  community.  Imperfec- 
tions there  must  needs  be  in  a  work  of  this  scope,  which  has  absolutely  no  forerunners  by  which  it  can  be 
checked ;  but  care  has  been  taken  to  reduce  these  to  a  minimum  by  every  device  that  has  been  suggested  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  editorial  board  or  the  experience  of  the  publishing-house.  In  cases  of  doubt  resort 
was  had  to  the  advice  of  the  boards  of  consulting  editors  in  Europe  and  America,  especially  on  matters  of 
general  policy.  During  the  making  of  the  Encyclopedia  the  American  board  was  unfortunately  decreased 
by  the  regretted  deaths  of  Dr.  M.  Miel/.iner  aud  Dr.  M.  Jastrow,  the  latter  of  whom  to  the  end  of  the  second 
volume  was  editor  of  thcTalmudic  Department,  and  who  showed  his  interest  in  the  work  by  remaining 
a  consulting  editor  till  his  death.  The  foreign  board  lost  Prof.  Moritz  Lazarus,  Dr.  Etidc  Lolli,  and  Dr. 
Kuyscrling,  the  last  of  whom,  besides  acting  as  a  consulting  editor,  contributed  the  largest  number  of  arti- 
cles to  the  Encyclopedia  of  all  contributors  other  than  the  office  staff. 

The  B, 168,057  w  ords  the  presentation  of  which  this  volume  completes  have  been  selected  for  the 
reader  from  the  9,630,21 1  that  were  supplied  by  the  contributors;  or,  in  other  words,  one  word  out  of  every 
six  has  been  eliminated  in  order  to  present  tin;  fullest  amount  of  information  within  the  space  limits.  By 
this  use  of  the  pruning-knife  the  alphabetical  division  of  the  volumes  was  made  to  coincide  almost  exactly 
with  the  schedule  laid  down  before  the  first  volume  was  issued.  In  this  way  alone  it  became  possible  to 
treat  subjects  in  the  later  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  just  as  much  fulness  as  those  in  the  earlier  volumes. 

As  promised  in  the  first  volume,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  repeat  herewith  the  list  of  stanch 
friends  of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  who  by  their  loyal  trust  have  rendered  the  production  of  these 
volumes  practicable.  In  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  addressed  in  the  first  place  to  a  special  public,  the 
support  of  that  public  during  the  progress  of  the  work  is  as  necessary  tor  its  adequate  completion  as  is  the 
literary  ability  of  the  editorial  board  or  the  executive  capacity  of  the  publishing-house.  The  promises  of 
the  list  of  patrons  contained  in  the  first  volume  encouraged  the  Funk  A  Wagnalls  Company  to  undertake 
the  work;  the  fulfilment  has  enabled  them  to  carry  it  through  to  what  may  be  fairly  termed  a  triumphant 
conclusion.  They  hereby  render  their  thanks  to  those  who  throughout  this  arduous  undertaking  have 
stood  by  their  side  as  silent  but  very  efficacious  helpers 

Unfortunately,  great  discrepancies  exist  between  the  former  list  and  that  now  presented  to  the  reader. 
Through  misunderstanding,  through  ill  health,  or  through  failure  of  means,  anutnber  of  the  original  subscri- 
bers  found  themselves  unable  to  t  ariy  out  their  engagements,  aud  at  one  time  the  Funk  A  Wagnalls  Company 
had  in  view  the  suspension  of  the  work  owing  to  this  lack  of  support.  At  this  juncture  a  number  of 
public  spirited  gentlemen  in  America  undertook  to  guarantee  the  sale  of  a  Certain  number  of  copies  of  the 
Encyclopedia,  and  others  in  England,  headed  by  Sir  Isidore  Spielmann,  made  an  earnest  and  successful 
appeal  for  increased  subscription.  Thus encou raged,  the  Funk  A  Wagnalls  Company  determined  to  continue 
In  a  task  which,  if  it  promised  no  adequate  profit,  seemed  to  them  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  higher  life 
of  America  and  of  the  world.  Sustained  by  the  support  of  these  gentlemen,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany have  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  editorial  board  in  their  entirety,  and 
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trust  that  the  work  now  presented  to  the  render  Is  a  worthy  outcome  of  American  constructive  scholar* 
ship  and  of  American  publishing  enterprise. 

public-spirited  gentlemen  referred  to  above  are  as  follows: 


The  names  of  the 
NATHAN  BIJUR 
CHARLES  S.  HENRY 
PHILIP  S.  HENRY 
L.  N.  HEHSHFIELD 
JLDOLPH  LEWISOHN 
LEONARD  LEWISOHN 

(Dkikasrd) 

Nkw  York,  Dec.,  1905, 


LOUIS  MARSHALL 
M.  WARLEY  PLATZEK 
JACOB  EL  SCHIFF 
JAMES  SPEYER 
LEOPOLD  STERN 


LOUIS  STERN 
ISIDOR  STRAUS 
O.  L.  SULZBERGER 
MAYER  SULZBERGER 
FELIX  M.  WARBURG 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 


Ann.ii.  Isaac  M.  A  New  Y..rk  City 

Aurrni.  Rev.  Israel.  D.D   Buffalo.  X.  V. 

Aaron,  Louis  I     Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Aaron,  Marcus    Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Aaronsohn,  Samuel  J.  Pater-on.  N.  J. 

Aaron-urn,  Reuben   Baltimore,  Mil. 

Aarouslamm.  A.  Stephen   New  York  City 

Abele*.  Charles  T.   Little  Hook.  Ark. 

Alielmau.  Mayer   New  York  City 

Abel*.  S  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Abdaon.  Key.  Altar  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 

Aberle,  Dnnid   St.  1'iiu),  Minn. 

Ahlowich.  Rachel  New  York  City 

Abraham,  A  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Abraham,  M  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Abrahams,  Abe   ,         .  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Abrahams,  (dolman. .    .    .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Aiu  aiuiiii",  li  weph  B  . .'    New  York  <  Sty 

Abraham",  Julius  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Abrahams,  M   .  Denver.  Colo. 

Abraham-.  H  .  M  l)   New  York  City 

Abrahams.  William   ,  .  .I'biladelphia,  Pa. 

Ahrahaiiisnn,  Julius  Duluth,  Minn. 

\v  i'..i.-..-.n.  l;.-v.  Itoherl    Portland. Ore. 

Ahrahamson,  Mr-..  W.  M  Duluth.  Minn. 

Ahrniiiovitz,  Lulls  New  York  City 

Abramowitz,  A   Providence.  K.  f. 

Abramson.  Louis  Shrevcport.  l.a. 

Abrain-.ui,  Ma\  ,  New  \  ork  City 

Arker,  Henry  K  New  York  City 

Aekermao,  Leon.  M.D  New  Vurk  City 

Aekermari.  8.,  Ph.O  New  York  City 

Acker  man,  .Samuel   New  York  City 

Adam.  Hugo,  ...    New  York  City 

Adam-.  Lionel,   .New  Orleans,  La. 

Adam-,  Saul  Stamford,  Conn. 

Add-l-ton,  William  M   New  York  City 

Adellierg,  A   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ailelmaii.  I   Providence,  It.  L 

Ale'.-h-imcr,  K.   Mu.m-api.li..  Mum. 

Adel-t.-.n.  Myman   New  York  City 

Ade!-tem.  Michael  Montreal,  Canada 

Adler.  Chan.  S  New  York  City 

Ailler.  Cyrus,  Ph.P  New  York  City 

Adler,  K.  A  Rochester.  N.  V. 

Adler,  Prof.  Felix  New  York  City 

Adler,  Harris  B.,  M.D  New  York  City 

Adler,  Isaac  J  New  York  City 

Adler,  Jamb  P  New  York  City 

Adl.r,  Irf-vi     ..Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Adler,  Mr*.  M.  D  New  York  City 

Adl.  r.  Max  New  York  City 

Adler,  Max  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Adler,  Paul   St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Adler.  Simon  New  York  City 

Adler.  William   New  Orlean*,  Liu 

Agat,  Key.  Ihjiiah.  Ph.B   Chicago.  IIL 

Ago..-.  I     Chcl-ea,  Ma-s. 

Aiken,  Rev.  S.  JM  D.D  New  York  City 

Aivnman,  Wolf   Manila,  P.  I. 

Aiienman.  Ralph  New  York  City 

Albert.  Charles   Ciiieuiiiati.  Ohio 

Allierf-raTiim,  Jacob  D.    Bo-ton.  Mass. 

Alexander.  A.   New  York  City 

Alexander.  Abraham  New  York  City 

Al-xander.  Bernard.  A.M  New  \<>rk  City 

Alexander.  David  Toled...  Ohio 

Alexander.  K  New  York  City 

Alexander.  Henry   New  York  City 

Alexander.  Hugo  .    Now  York  City 

Alexander,  James  |{.  Orange  Valley.  N.  J. 


Alexander,  I.eo  New  York  City 

Alexander.  M  Ft.  Worth.  Tex. 

Alexander.  Nestor  A.  (deceased)  New  York  City 

Alexander,  W.  M.  F  New  Orleans.  La. 

Algase.  Harry  D   New  York  City 

his.  Isaac  Phila<lelphia,  Pa. 

Alkus,  Morris  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Allen.  Isaac  New  York  City 

Allen.  Joseph  K.  Augusta.  Ga. 

Allenton,  D.  D  New  York  City 

Alpern,  Aaron  II  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Alpern.  D  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Alslierg.  Irving  N  New  York  City 

Alter.  Rev.  M.  A.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Altennan.  N  New  York  City 

Altheimer.  Ben  St.  Uiuis.  Mo. 

Altman.  A  New  York  City 

Alt  man,  Charles   New  York  City 

Altman,  Mrs.  I .. .<ii*   Portland.  Ore. 

Altman.  Max  New  York  City 

Altman.  Max,  M.D  New  York  City 

Altman,  Monti  New  York  City 

Altmayer.  Max  New  York  City 

Altschul,  Samuel  New  Y  ork  City 

All-chiller.  Jacob  New  York  City 

Altshul,  \  ietoi  I   .Jersey  Citj  ,  N.  J. 

Amdur,  Bev.  Bernard  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Amdur,  l.ouis  New  York  City 

Amdiir-ky.  B.   Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Amdursky.  Henry  Pitt-burg.  Pa. 

American,  Sadie  New  Y  ork  City 

Amman  and  Mackel   New  Y'ork  City 

Amram,  Mis-  Carrie  K  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Amrani.  David  Werner  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

/  msinck,  (J  New  York  City 

Amster,  Moses   Kirhnuiud.  Ya. 

A  liable,  R,  Nott   Mnrristonn.  N.  J. 

Anauer,  Henry  K  New  Y  ork  City 

Andrews.  Bev.  R.  M  Kittrell,  N .  C. 

Anrade,  Jacob  A  , ,  Jamaica,  W.  1. 

Au-pacher,  Bev.  Abraham  8  Scranton,  Pa. 

Apfel.  Igriacc  Irving  New  York  City 

Apfel.  M.  Marion,  M.D.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Apfetbaiim,  Ldward  E  New  >  <irk  City 

Apfelbmim,  Herman  New  York  City 

Apfelbatim.  Isidor  New  York  City 

Apoth.-ker.  D  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Apptcbaimi.  A.  C   Detroit,  Mich. 

April.  J  New  York  City 

Apt.  Morris.  .  .   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arbib.  Alexander   New  York  (Sty 

Arcnt.  Herman   Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Kev.  William   .  ,  Toled,,.  Ohio 


Argo* 
Arkin 


lit* 


Arkin.  Henry  Washington.  I).  C. 

Arkm.  M  Now  York  City 

Arkin.  Raphael  New  York  City 

Arkin,  Simon  Chicago,  111. 

Arkin.  William.  D.D.S  New  York  City 

Arkush,  UeuU-n   New  York  City 

Arnold,  Arthur  Straus  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Arnold.  Mrs.  Miriam  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Arnstein.  Lmanuel  New  ^  ork  City 

Arnsteiu.  Henry  New  York  City 

Arnstein.  I  New  York  City 

Arnstein.  Max  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Aronowiti.  M   Albany,  N.  Y'. 

Arons.  Morn-  .  .  New  York  City 

Aronaohrj,  Samuel  J  Patcr-on,  N.  J. 

A  ronton,  H.  D  New  York  City 

Arooaon,  II.  J  New  York  City 

A  ronton,  I.  Leonard  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
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Aronaon.  Joarph  Boston, 

Aronaon,  M..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Aronaon,  M  New  York  City 

Aronaon,  Mum-  Boston,  Man*. 

Aronaon,  Oncar  New  York  City 

Aronaon.  8  New  York  City 

Aronaon.  Saul  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Arorutam,  J  Springfield,  Mw. 

Asehaffenburg,  A  New  Orleans.  La. 

Aseher.  Simon.  New  York  City 

Aachhrim.  Mayer  8  New  York  City 

Ash,  Louis  New  York  City 

Ash.  Mark  New  York  City 

Aaher,  Mrs.  Joseph  Mayor  New  York  City 

Aaher,  Maurice,  M.D  Newark,  N.  J. 

Aaikowiti,  E  Boston.  Mass. 

Aainnf,  Mm.  Morris  New  York  City 

Aat,  J  Newport  Sewn,  Va. 

Atkins,  H.  I  Boston.  Mass. 

Atlas.  8  Washington,  D.  C. 

Audenried,  Charles  Y  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Auer,  M  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Auerhaim,  8.  Bradford,  Pa. 

Augus*.  .Samuel   .New  York  City 

Augustus,  N.  G...  Okolnna,  Miss. 

Atucyal.  Sam  .   New  York  City 

Averbarh.  H  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Avner.  Maurice  l-ouis  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Avrutine,  J  New  York  City 

Avrutis,  A  New  York  City 

Axilrod.  J  Cumberland.  Wis. 

B 

Baar,  Herman  N  New  York  City 

Babad,  Nathan  M.,  M.D  New  York  City 

Babb.  Joseph  New  York  City 

Bache,  Mm.  Semon  New  York  City 

Bar  tier.  Rudolph  C  New  York  City 

Barhlin.  David.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bachrach,  Julius  New  Y  ork  City 

Bachrach.  L.  Rondout.  N.  Y. 

Bachrach.  8.  L.  New  York  City 

Bachrach,  Simon  Oakland,  Caf. 

Burh*.  Herman  New  York  City 

Backer.  George  New  York  City 

Bacon,  Col.  Alex.  8  New  York  City 

Badanes,  B.  B  New  York  City 

Baehr,  Herman  New  York  City 

Baer.  Harry  E  New  York  City 

Baer,  J.  M  Finleyville,  Pa. 

Baer,  Morris  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Baer.  Paul   New  York  City 

— wnn,  J.  B  New  York  City 

r.  Charles  A  Boston.  Mass. 

.  H.  D  New  York  City 

T,  IlWJMT .......  *.*•»■■•■••••••■  KriC»    I  '  i 

Baker.  Joseph  E  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Bakst.  Joseph  .  .   New  York  City 

Balchowsky,  C.  H.  Frankfort  Station,  III. 

Baldauf.  Morris  Henderson.  Ky. 

Baldwin.  A  New  Orleans.  La. 

Balsrr,  Joshua  8  Baltimore,  Md. 

Baiter.  Joseph   .  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Bamberger.  Jacob   Baltimore.  Md. 

Bamberger,  Jacob  Baltimore.  Md. 

Bamberger.  Mrs.  Jacob  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

BamWger,  Ixiuis  Newark.  N.  J. 

BamWger,  Max  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bamberger,  lira.  Simon  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Bame,  Abram   Brooklyn.  N".  Y. 

Bandman,  Alla-rt.  D.D.8   New  York  City 

Bank.  A.  M   New  York  City 

Barash.  Pincus  J  New  York  Cily 

Barcua.  Dr.  A.  L  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Barkhouac.  Louis  .  .  Ixuusvillr.  Ky. 

Barkman,  A  East  Tawas.  Mich. 

Bamet.  H.  M  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Barnett.  Hymn.  I..  LL.B  New  York  City 

Bamctt.  J..  M.D  New  Orleans,  1*. 

Barnett.  Miss  Ray  New  York  City 

Barnstrin,  Rev.  ft..  Ph.D   Houston,  Tex. 

Baron.  Paul   New  York  City 

Bamndess,  Joarph  .,       New  Y'ork  City 

Ban-.  Nathan  M.   Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Banon,  Hyman   Boston,  Mass. 

Barth.  lipoid   New  York  (Sty 

Bartlcr.  Chas.  A  Boston.  Mass. 

Barton,  Oicorge  A  Bryn  Mawr.  Pa. 

Baruch,  B.  M.  New  York  City 

Baruth.  Herman  ,   New  York  City 
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Reruheim,  B  I.ouisville,  Ky. 

Beriiheim,  Chan.  H  New  York  City 
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Beyer.  L.  H  New  York  City 
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Bijur,  Nathan  New  York  City 
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Biolostoeky,  8   .  New  York  City 
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Birkliahn.  Max  8   New  York  City 
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Biseow,  B  New  York  City 
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Blertstein,  M  New  York  City 
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Bleyer,  Leo   New  York  City 

Blieden,  Guslave  I   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Bliss.  Barnett.  D.D.8   New  York  City 

Blitier.  Bemhard  New  ^  ..rk  Cily 
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Bloch,  B.  B   .     Philailelphia.  Pa. 

Bloch.  Bemhanl  New  1  ark  Cily 

Bloch.  Kdward   New  York  City 
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Bloch.  Israel   New  Vork  City 

Bloch.  Rev.  Dr.  J   Portland,  <  >re, 

Bloch.  Joseph  O  Cleveland. Ohio 

Bloch.  I-ouis  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Bloch,  Moses  1   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Bloch.  N   St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Bloch,  Simon  L.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Block,  B  Houston,  Tex. 

Block,  Bernhard  New  York  City 

Block.  David  New  York  City 

Block,  H   Chicago.  III. 
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Block.  8  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Blondheim,  Solomon  Baltimore.  Md. 

Bloom.  A. .  -  Rochester,  N .  Y. 

Bloom,  Benjamin  New  York  t'ity 

Bloom.  M  New  Y'ork  Cit V 

Bloom.  M  L.   Baltimore,  Md. 

Bloom.  Max  J  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Bit  join.  Moses   New  York  City 

Rloom.  R  New  York  City 

Bloom.  Dr.  S.  N  Louisville.  Ky. 

Bloom.  Simon  Kali  River,  Mass. 

Bloomfield,  M  Boston,  Mass. 

Bloorningdale,  Lyman  U.  (deceased)   New  York  City 

Blolcky,  Joseph  Last  De*  Moines,  Iowa 

Blucstone.  J.  I.,  M.D  New  York  City 

Blum.  Benj  Calumet.  Mich. 

Blum  Brothers.    Bcllaire.  Ohio 

Blum.  C.  II  Nitta  Yuma,  Miss. 

Blum.  Kdward  C  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Blum,  (iahriel  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Blum.  I,e»n  Galveston,  Tex. 

Blumauer.  Louis  Portland.  Ore. 

Blumauer.  Simon  New  York  City 

Blumberg.  Siegfried  New  York  Cily 

Blumberg,  Win  Shreveport.  I  .ft. 

Blume.  Max  Scranton,  Pa. 

Blumentierg.  Marc  A  New  York  City 

Blurnenfel.r  M   Cleveland,  Ohio 

Blurnenstein,  Isaac  1.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Blumenstiel,  A  New  York  City 

Blumenthal,  D  Detroit,  Mich. 

Blumenthal,  K.  K.  ... 
Blumenthal,  II.  ...  . 
Blumenthal.  H.  B. .  . . 
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Blumenthal.  Herman. 
Blumenthal.  Sol  
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Banwit,  Paul  J  New  York  t'ity 

Borchardt,  Benj  Brunswick,  Oa. 

Borchartlt.  M  New  York  City 

Borcherd.  Henry  New  York  Cily 

Borg.  Mrs.  Simon  New  York  City 

Borgenielit,  l^uns  New(  York  City 

Born,  M.  .    Chicago.  III. 

Bomslein,  Moses  New  ^  iirk  Cily 

Bornstein,  S.  iJenver.  Colo. 

Borofskv,  Samuel  H  Boston.  Mass. 

Borovsky.  Hyman    Boston,  Mass. 

Borsodi.  Willinni   New  Y<irk  <!ity 

Borsuk,  Max  New  York  City 

Borlni.  Morris  Brooklyn.  N.  V 

Botealin,  Henry  I  Middletown,  Conn. 

Hntein.  H.  W..  D.D.S  New  York  City 

Bottigheitiier.  Rev.  S.  ('.   Natchen,  Miss. 

Boudcr.  Rev.  A.  T   Pittslmrg.  Pa. 

Bo U din,  L  Boudianoff.   New  York  City 

Rovers.  .1.  H   Troy.  N.  ^. 

Brady,  F,   Lancaster,  Pa. 

Braaer,  Albert  A   Baltimore.  Md. 

Briiger,  8am  A   New  York  City 

Bragin,  Aaron  S   New  York  City 

Braimn.  S  M.,  M.D   New  York  City 

Brand,  ('has  New  York  City 

Brand,  ILdit    New  Y'ork  City 
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Brandon,  Emanuel.   North  Beach,  L.  1..  N.  Y. 
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Brandon.  Isaac  New  York  City 
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Braudstadtcr,  H    New  York  City 

Brandt,  Louis   New  York  Oily 
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Hranti.  Herman   New  York  City 
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Braunfrlil.  Julius  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Brav.  Herman  A.,  M.I>  Philadelphia,  I'a. 
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Emanuel,  Henry   New  York  City 

Emanuel,  Nathan  Brunswick.  Ga. 

Embrocht,  8  New  York  City 

Emelin.  Mark  J.,  D.DJ3   New  York  City 

Enelow.  Rev.  H.  O.,  D.D   Lottwvilk,  Ky. 

Engel.  J.  G  Brooklyn.  N  Y. 

Englander,  B   New  York  City 

Engiander,  Rev.  Henry  Providence.  R  I. 

Englander.  Herman   New  York  City 

Englander.  S  Philadelphia.  IV 

Engleman,  8   Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Enowiti,  C.  L   . .  . Colchester,  Conn. 

Eppstein.  Rev.  E   tjuinry.  III. 

Epstein.  David   New  York  City 

Epstein.  Eliaa  Chirago.  III. 

Epstein.  E.  W.  Lewin  New  York  City 

Epstein.  H  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Epstein,  Jacob  Baltimore.  Md. 

Epstein,  Samuel   .  New  York  City 

Epstein.  Samuel   St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Epstein,  Simon  New  York  City 

Epstein.  Solomon   .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  . 

Erb,  Newman   .  New  York  City 

Erlanger.  A   New  York  City 

Ernst.  Myron  C   Jcrsev  City.  N.  J. 

Ernst.  N.  H   Chicago.  111. 

Eron,  J.  E   New  York  City 

Erschler,  Rev.  Abraham  H   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Eschwege,  8   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

KswrCtMMi.  O.  8..  M.D   New  York  City 

Ettclson.  Henry  New  York  City 

Ettinge.  Rev.  J.  K   New  York  City 

Ettinger,  LB   New  York  City 

Evon.  J.  E   New  York  City 

Ewing,  Hampton  D  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 


Faber,  Rev.  M  Tyler.  Tex. 

Fabian.  Jacob  Paterson.  N.  J. 

Fneher,  R  .  .   Stockton.  Cal. 

Kaggcn.  Nathan  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Falck.  Adolph   New  York  City 

Falk,  B.  J  New  York  City 

Falkenstein.  M   New  York  City 

Fanscy.  Rev.  J.  8  Syracuse.  N  Y  . 

Farber.  Rev.  R  Detroit.  Mich. 

Farley.  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  John  M  New  York  City 

Farrar.  Edgar  H  New  Orleans.  La. 

Pass.  Jacob  A.  ,   Plain  field.  N.  J. 

Fay,  Rev.  John  J  N  ew  Y'ork  City 

Feder.  Marcus   .Cleveland.  Ohio 

Frdrrleirbt,  I.oui*  Baltimore.  Md. 

Feibleman,  R  New  Orleans,  la. 

Feigelson.  Hayman  Montreal.  Canada 

Feinlierg,  Barnet  ,   New  Y'ork  City 

Feinlierg.  David  Brooklyn.  N  Y. 

•  L..M.D  New  Y\>rk  City 
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Feinberg.  Max  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Feinberg.  8.  EL,  M.D   Scran  t  on  Pa. 

Femer.  Adolph   Pituheld.  Mas* 

Femer,  Benj.  K   New  York  City 

Femgold.  I>avid  Boston,  Mass. 

Feingold.  Simon  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Feuntcin.  Jacob  Providence,  R.  I. 

Feinstein.  8   Baltimore.  Md. 

Feist,  dustave  Galve«tnn.  lex. 

Feldenheimer.  A   Portland.  Ore. 

Fcldman.  Dr  B.  M  New  York  City 

Fcldman.  David  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Fcldman,  Israel  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Keldntaii.  Jacob  Woodbine.  N.  J. 

Keldniann,  D  Cincinnati,  Ohm 

Feldtnaiiii.  Jonas  Chillirothe.  Ohio 

Feldstein.  Charles  Pittslmrg,  Pa. 

Peld-ticn.  Mr^..  Clara   Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Feller.  Albert   New  York  City 

Fellbeirner,  L   Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Fell  maul  i  Jacob    Detroit.  Mich. 

FeK  D   Montreal,  Canaila 

Feis.  Maurice  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FVIseiilhal.  M  New  Y  ork  City 

Frlser.  Joseph .  .  Baltimore,  Mo. 

Feist iner.  M.  .   .  New  York  City 

Fendia,  Albert   Brunswick.  Ga. 

Ferlierger.  Henry  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ferguson.  II.  B  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Frrgusson,  David   Seattle.  Wash. 

Fertds-rg.  Harry    Plairitield,  N  J. 

Feueriicht,  Rev.  J..    Chicago.  Ill 

F'eucriicht.  Rev,  Morris  M  Indionapolis,  Ind. 

Feurbchi,  A.  S   Owensboro.  Ky. 

Feustniaiin.  Mrs.  B.  H  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fiehman,  J   St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Fielding.  I.ouis  Worcester.  Mass. 

Fierkel.  David  B   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Finbcrg.  Benjamin  Philailelphia.  Pa. 

Fine.  M  Maxton.  V  C. 

Fine,  Morris  New  York  City 

Fine,  Samuel     Boston,  Ma-». 

Fine.  V.  A  Sons   New  York  City 

Finegold,  Louia  Pittsburg  Pa. 

Fineman.  l.eon   Boltimorr,  Md. 

Fineman.  Solomon   Baltimore,  Md. 

Fineshnlier,  Itev.  William  H  Davenport,  Iowa 

Fink.  It.  I  Brooklyn.  N  Y. 

Fmkel.  S   Boston.  Mass. 

Fiftkelpearl,  U„  M  l)   Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Ftnkelpeurl.  Joseph   Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FinkeKtein,  F.mil.  M.D.   New  York  City 

FUikelstein,  Mrs.  H.  P   Peoria,  III. 

Finkelalcin,  Harry   New  York  City 

Fmkelstein.  Isndore   Seranton,  Pa. 

F'inkelstein,  M.,  M.D   New  York  City 

Finkelstem.  Sam   New  York  City 

F'liikel-iem,  William  Binghamton.  N  \. 

Finkelatien,  Mr*.  H.  V  Peoria.  III. 

Firestone.  Henry  McKeesport.  Pa. 

F'lrestfiite.  Samuel .   .   ateKeeaport,  Pa, 

Fitch,  Adolph.   Newark.  N  J. 

Fisrh,  Joseph    Newark,  N.  J. 

Fisehel.  Mrs.  A.  A   New  Y  ork  City 

Fisehel,  Horry.    New  York  City 

Fisehehs.  Plnlipp.  M.D   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Fischer.  I.  F   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fischer.  Wolf   .Mr.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

FiM'hlowitz.  Abram   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fi-ehlowitt.  tiustav  <'..,  M.D   New  York  City 

Fisrhlowitx,  Isidore  St.  Louie,  Mo. 

F'ischman,  S  Chicago.  111. 

Fiscbmgn.  William   New  York  City 

Fish,  W   New  York  City 

Fishberg,  II  New  York  City 

Fi-hi«>rg.  Maurice,  M.D    New  York  City 

Fi-hel.  Louis    New  Orleans,  \m. 

Fisher.  (  hnrles   Montreal.  Canada 

Fisher.  Kev  Charles   Kiowa.  Kan. 

Fisher.  « iabriel  .   New  York  City 

Fisher,  II  S   New  Haven, Conn, 

Fisher.  Louis  I  , Wilkesharre.  Pa. 

Fishmaiiii,  Arthur,  M.D   New  York  City 

Fi-ik.  S   New  York  City 

Fitertnan,  Snm   Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Fitzgerald.  Rev.  Joseph  N.  (decease.!)  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Flagman.  Max    Houston.  Tex, 

Fleck.  Samuel.  Jr  New  York  City 

Fltgenheimi  r.  Adolph   New  Y  ork  City 

Fleigelman.  Victor   New  York  City 

Fleischer,  Rev,  Charles  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Fleischer.  Nathan    PateretMl,  N,  J. 

Fleischer.  Signiuml  1.   New  York  City 

Fleisehman,  8,  M  I'hiladelphia.  Pa 

Fleischner.  I   N  Portland.  Ore. 

Fleisrhner,  M  Portland,  tire. 

Fleishcr,  Mrs.  A   Philadelphia.  Pa 

Fleishcr.  Simon  It   .Philadelphia.  Pa 

Flersbeim,  A  S    Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Fleseh.  Berthold.  M.D  New  York  City 

Florsheim.  Mrs.  B  Chicago,  111. 

F'lorsheimer.  8  New  York  City 

Florsheimer.  Simon  Chicago.  HL 

Floster.  William  New  York  City 

Flursheim.  Max  New  York  fiity 

Fogler,  Henry  Toronto.  Ontario,  Canaila 

Folds.  Loul*    Demopplis,  Ala. 

Folkoff.  Samuel  H  New  York  City 

F'orcimmer,  M  Montreal,  Canada 

Foreman,  E.  O  Chicago,  111. 

Foreman,  Oscar  O   Chicago.  III. 

Fo«>.  Israel  I.   Savannah,  Qa. 

Foster.  Solomon  Newark.  N.  J. 

F'ox.  Aumn   Troutdale,  Ore. 

F'ox.  Alfred  Boston.  Mass. 

Fox.  Bertram  A   Birmingham.  Ala. 

Fox.  F:matiuel  E   New  York  City 

Fox,  P.,  M.D   Baltimore.  Mil. 

Fox.  George  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Fox,  Isaac  Stamford,  Conn. 

Fox.  J    .    New  York  City 

Fox,  I.00   New  York  City 

Fox.  I.ouis  Atlanta,  (la. 

Fox,  Michael   Denver,  Colo. 

Fox,  Sol  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fraail.  D  New  York  City 

Frailey,  II   Reno.  Nev. 

Frailey.  Moses   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Frank.  Alexander   Baltimore.  Md. 

Frank,  Mrs.  B   Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Frank.  Kli   Baltimore,  Md. 

Frank.  Ferdinand  Alabama  City,  Ala. 

Frank,  Gustnve   New  York  City 

F*rank.  Henry   Natchez.  Miss. 

Frank.  Rev.  Henry  New  York  City 

Frank.  Henry  I  Chicago,  III. 

Frank.  I.  J   Akron,  Ohio 

F  rank.  I.  S  New  York  City 

Frank,  lsoar  W   Allegheny.  Pa. 

Frank.  Ivan  New  Y  ork  City 

Frank.  J  II.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Frank.  Jacob  I   Chicago.  111. 

F'rank.  Jacobs  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F'rank.  Julius   Zanesville,  (Mao 

F'rank.  Nathan  Ogdcrisburg.  N  Y. 

Frank.  Mrs  Rose  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Frankel.  A  New  Y  ork  City 

Frankel,  B   New  York  City 

Frankel.  Lee  H.,  Ph  D  New  York  City 

Frankel,  l.ouis   New  York  Ciiy 

Frankel.  M  Toronto.  Canada 

F  rankel.  M.  J   .  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Frankel,  Maridel  New  >,  ork  City 

Frankel,  Nathan  New  York  City 

Frankel,  Perry  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Frankel.  S    New  Y  r.rk  City 

Frankel.  Samuel  M    .     New  York  City 

Fraaken,  Louis  New-  York  City 

Frankenberg,  Solnmon  New  York  City 

F  rankenstein,  W,  B   Chicago,  HI. 

Frankfort.  F'rank  New  York  City 

Frankfurt.  l,evy   New  York  City 

Frankfurter,  Leopold  New  York  City 

Frankl,  Albert  A  New  York  Ciry 

F rankle,  A.  M   Youngstowu,  Ohio 

Franklin.  .Inlius   New  York  City 

Franklin.  Rev   l,co  M   .Detroit.  Mich. 

Franklin.  M..  M.D  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Franklin.  S  New  York  City 

Franks.  . I   Dorchester,  Mass. 

Fran,  Gustavo  Pittshurg,  Pa. 

Frechie,  A.  M  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fredlatid.  A  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

F'reed.  L.A   San  Anlomo,  Tex. 

Frcedlwrgcr.  Henry   New  York  City 

Freedman,  Arthur   Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Freetlman,  It   Baltimore,  Md. 

Fn-cdmnn.  Charles  I  New  York  City 

Freedman,  D.   Boston,  Mass. 

Freedman.  I-Tnest   Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

F  reedman.  F'  ,  .Montreal.  Canada 

Freedman,  H  New  Y  ork  Oty 

Freedman,  Harry  Baltimore,  Md. 

 F'orest  City,  Pa. 

 New  Y'ork  Cilv 

 New  York  City 

. . .  .Schenectady.  NY, 

  New  York  City 

 Montreal,  Canada 

New  Y'ork  City 


'  rceilinan, 

Freedman,  Julius. 

Freeilmiin.  I.ouis  

F'reedinan,  M  

Freedman,  Morris  

Freedman,  Rols  rt  Samuel,  M.D. 

Freedman,  S   

Freedman.  8.  N. 





Freedman,  Victor   . .  .New  Y'ork  Cit> 

Free<lmiin,  N  ,  A  Brother. 


rny 

F'reediuaii.  Will  Chicago.  III. 

Free'  iom.  Adolph  (5.,  M.D. !  ......  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  Baltimore.  Md. 

Freeman,  Dudley   Boston.  Slam. 

FreilsTg.  Mr«  Julius   Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Freieks,  Samuel  L  New  Y'ork  City 

Frenlberg.  S  Topeka.  Kan. 
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Freiman.  Edward  New  York  City 

F'remer.  S  Toronto,  Canada 

Freodetibeim,  II.  W   Now  York  City 

Freutid.  Rev.  Charles  J   Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Fraund.  Gustav  Chicago.  HI. 

Freund.  H.  W  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Freund,  Henry  New  York  City 

Freund.  lsidor.  New  York  City 

F'reundlirh.  Isidor  New  York  City 

Freusdorf,  Sigmund  (Syracuse.  N.  V  . 

Frry.  Philip  W  Kvaiisville,  lad. 

Fried,  D.iac  Newark,  X.  J. 

Fried,  J.  S  New  York  City 

Fried.  Rev.  Michael   Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Fried,  Sainton.  New  York  City 

Frtedbcrg.  M.  8  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Friedberg,  8   TopcKii.  Kan. 

F'riedberger,  Benjamin  New  York  City 

FriedVrger,  Simon  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Friedliurx.  Ilernuui  New  York  City 

Frieda,  .I  S.   New  York  City 

Frieda.  Mareui  Sergey  .New  York  City 

Friedelaon,  Sam  Men  York  City 

Friodrnl.org,  Chorion  A  New  York  City 

Frie.lenh.TK,  M.  1  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

F'riedenheit,  1-aar  New  \  < irk  City 

Priedenstcm,  Simon  New  York  City 

Frieileiilhitl,  Solomon     .   Seattle,  \\  a*li. 

Friedenwald,  Harry,  M.D   Baltimore,  Md. 

Friedenwald.  Herbert  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F'riesler.  II  New  Vork  City 

Friedland.  FJiur.  J..  M.D..  D.D.S  New  Wk  City 

Frioillund,   F   Newport    News,  Ya. 

Friedlander,  Chaa.   Norfolk,  Va. 

Friedlander,  Rev.  E  Montreal.  Canada 

Friedlaniler,  Rev.  II  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Friedlander,  Uidor  New  York  City 

Friedlander  M.   San  Franci*eo, Cat. 

Friedler.  J.  I...  M.D  New  York  City 

Friedman.  It.  C  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Friedman,  Hen.  M  l)   New  York  City 

Friedman,  Cbaa.  J  .    New  Vork  City 

Friedman,  D.  S.   Mont  real.  Canudn 

Friedman,  David  I.  New  York  City 

Friedman.  Edward  New  Vork  City 

Friedman.  Fritz  New  V  ork  City 

Friedman,  II..  M  l)   New  York  City 

Friedman,  It.  S  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Friedman,  Ham*  New  Vork  t "it v 

Friedman,  Harry   Baltimore,  Mo, 

Friedman.  Hyman  ,   New  V  ork  City 

Friedman,  Hyman   .Laa  Vena,  N.  Mm. 

Friedman,  I  San  Frami-on,  Cat, 

Friedman,  l««iic  New  %  ork  City 

Frieilinan,  J.  A   Mohilc,  Ahi. 

Friedman.  J.  I  Albany.  N.  V. 

Frindmaii,  J.  I,  Pudiicah.  K>. 

Friedman,  Jo*ef   New  York  Cily 

Friedman.  Joseph  New  Y<,rk  City 

Friedman,  Julius   Detroit,  Mich. 

F'rieilman.  I,  , Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Friedman,  Lee  II   .  .  .Boston.  Ma*.*. 

Friedman,  Lao  New  York  City 

Friedman,  l.oui*  IVmnamlu.  Fla. 

Friedinan,  M.  K  Tniooi'iit.  Mich 

Friedman.  Max    Pill-burg.  Pa. 

Friedman.  Max  II   New  York  City 

Friedman,  Morris  Providence.  It.  I. 

F  r Iiimri.  M..rri*   Seheneclady.  N,  Y. 

Friedman,  Mycr  I.a*  Vena-.  N  Mev. 

Friedman.  Nathan   ..New  fork  City 

Friedman,  S  Youkor*.  N.  V. 

Friedman.  Samuel  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Friedman.  Samuel  Now  York  t  'it y 

F'riedmaii.  Ili-v.  Samuel  Harn-lmrg.  Pa. 

Friedman.  Samuel,  M.D.   New  V  i.rk  City 

Friedman.  Si;:,  t:   Hn-ton.  Ma-*. 

F  riedman.  Itev.  I>r.  W  illiam  8   ,  Denver.  Colo. 

Frieman,  l.dward  New  Vork  City 

Friffer,  .1  New  York  City 

Friul.lait,  It   New  Vork  City 

l'ri-eh.  I  rederirk.  New  York  City 

Froeiihch.  .in-epii  Davenport,  Iowa 

Frohman.  Daniel  New  York  City 

F  r«iinherif,   M    Sumter.  S.  C. 

Fro«eh.  U.  s  Houston,  Tcxa* 

Fro«t,  S.   W  Cincinnati,  Ol 


F'nih,  Carl  1 1.  S 
Irx.Mi.M- 
FryoKr.  Mr*,  t, 
Fuholske,  Dr.  H. 
Fuhnnan,  Aba. 


 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

 New  Vork  City 

.Ulack  River  Fall*.  Wis. 

 St.  l.oui*.  Mo. 

Camden.  N.  J. 


Fuh*.  J.,  M.U  Brooklyn,  N  V 

Fuirmnn,  Leon.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fulehinrky,  W   New  York  City 

Farmaa,  M.  M  Chicago.  111. 

Fur-t.  Michael   Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Fund,  Emanuel  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


G 

Gabriel,  Robt  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Gacbclcin.  Itev.  A.  C  New  York  City 

Gaeldgaeler,  M   Toronto.  Canada 

Galantiere.  J  Chicago.  111. 

Galltcttcwitt,  Benjamin  G.,  M.D  Boston.  M»**. 

Golinaki,  B  New  York  City 

Galmsky,  A.  I  Sioux  City.  Iowa 

Gail,  charie*  G.   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

QaBart,  Mark   Brookline,  Ma*.. 

CaniMin.  Emil,  M.U   Bayonne.  N  J. 

Gam,  A  New  York  City 

GarMein.  Rev.  11.  C   New  York  City 

Gardner,  M   Montreal.  Canada 

Garticl.  Charles    New  Vork  City 

(iarfunkel.  Aaron    New  York  City 

Gartcn»tcin.  Jacob  Milwaukee,  Wi-. 

Gartrnan.  Lee.  N\.  M.D  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gartner.  Isidore  New  Vork  City 

Gaaaner,  L.   New  York  City 

Gate*,  Ferdinand.  .   Memphis  Tenn. 

Gatnert.   August     Chicago,  III. 

Gaulsic.  Max  New  York  City 

Gnus,  I.co   New  V  ork  City 

Gautxehrr,  A    New  York  City 

Geiger,  S.  . .    New  York  City 

Geilich,  S   Now  V  ork  City 

Qclbara  L.  Toronto.  Canada 

tielbwak.*.  Elias   Ne«  Vork  City 

tleldzaeler.  M    Toronto.  Canada 

Gelin,  William  H   .  Springfield,  Ma**. 

Geller,  Emanuel  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Gellis.  Henry  New  \  ,irk  City 

Geineiner,  S   New  York  City 

Genser,  Mis*  Bessie  B  Montreal.  Canada 

Germanaky,  A.  L  New  York  City 

German«ky,  II.  B  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Germanaky,  L   New  Voik  (Sty 

Germanus,  D    Portland.  Ore. 

Gernsbacher.  H  F<»rt  Worth.  Texas 

Gernaheimer,  R  New  York  City 

Qerapel,  Gaongi    •    New  York  City 

Gemhel,  Henry   Ka-t  Orange.  N.  J, 

Gerson,  B    PenaaeoTa,  Fla. 

tier'lle,  Mr*.  Hannah  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Gcrstley,  Mr*.  Henry   Philanlelpbhx,  Pa. 

Gcrstley,    l.oiii*    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GerMley,  William  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Geri4ig.Gi-.jrge    New  Yolk  City 

Grtlag.  Selia  Richard   New  Vork  City 

Geviirr.  Philip   Portland,  Ore. 

Ghingcr,  Jtve  .    New  N  <irk  City 

Gililxitis.  Hi*  Imminence  James  Cardinal    Baltimore,  Mil. 

Gidden.  Herman  M  Boston.  Mas*. 

Gilliert,  John  Mill*   New  York  City 

Gilbtnan.  M   New  Vork  City 

Gillman,  Bernard   New  York  City 

Gilmore.  Samuel   L  New    Orleans    I  .a, 

tlimlM-l.  Ben  Philuihlphia.  Pa. 

Gimbel,  Isaac  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ginsberg.  A    New  \  ork  Citv 

Gin*berg.  Adolph  Ballimnre,  Md, 

Gin*bcrg.  David   New  V  ork  City 

Gin-berg.  George  New   Yi.rk  City 

Gmslierg.  II  New  York  City 

Ginsberg,  J   Spriuglield,  Mu-s. 

GmsiM-rg.  J  .Sacramento,  Cal 

Ginsberg.  S   Baltimore.  Md. 

Ginsburg,  Abraham  New  York  City 

Giusburg,  Bernard   Detroit,  Mich. 

Ginsburg.   Joshua.   M.D   ('Imago.  111. 

C.insburg,  M.  Ph   Chieago.  Ill, 

Guisburger.  Emil  New  V  ork  City 

OinUlor,  11  Buffalo,  N.  V  . 

Ginaberg,  Albert  A   Boston.  Ma*-. 

GiutlM-rg,  l  oin*.  Ph.D   New  Y'-rk  City 

(■imbiirg.  Alexander  New  V  ork  City 

Girsdansky.  Max,  M.D.   .         New  V  ork  City 

Gitkin.  Joseph   Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Gittelson.  A.  D  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Giltelson,  N.  L.    Montreal,  Canada 

Gladstone.  D.  II   .Durham.  N.  C. 

Gladstone,  Dax-id   New  York  City 

C.la*er,   Rev.  Hyman   Boaton,  Ma.**. 

Glaser,   M   Bo-ton.  M;i>-. 

Glass,  Henry  New  York  City 

Glaw,  M  St.  I.oui*.  Mo. 

Glattke,  Max   Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Glauber.    M  Chicago,  III. 

Glick.  Bernard  New  V  ork  City 

Glickmao,  M   New  York  City 

Glickmnn.  Mown..  Montreal,  Canada 

Glickman.  P   .Montreal,  Camilla 

Glickmati.  T   Montreal.  Canada 

Glicksnian.  Nathan   Milwaukee.  Wi*. 

Globus.  James   Brooklyn,  N  V. 

Glotutein.  Joeeph  Piti*i,urg.  Pa. 

Glou.  lmdor  Plymouth.  Pa. 
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Glover.   Itev,  A.  Kingsley  Auburn.  Cal. 

Gluce*.  DkvU  New  York  Cilv 

Gluck.  Kev.  Or.  B   .   .Newark,  .V  .1. 

Gluck.  Sam  New  Vow  Oily 

Gluck,  Samuel   .  .New  »  <-rk  City 

Gluckuion.  Saul  ulcceased !   .Jersey  City,  X.  J. 

Giu-km.  K..  D.DS  New  York  City 

Gluit-tcin,  Joseph  (i  Put-burg.  Pa, 

Godchaux,    Albert  Xew    Orleans,  La. 

Godchaux,  Mr-.  Charles  New  Orleans,  La. 

Godchau  x ,  Lmil   Xew  Orleans.  1-a. 

Godfrey,  Prank   Memphis,  Teiin. 

Coding,  J.  O   Worcester.  Ma«. 

Godin-ki.  B.  II    .  >\  orce«ter,  Max*. 

Goebricher,  M  Conneaut.  Ohio 

Gocpp.  Judith    .   Philadelphia.  l*a. 

Goes.  George  \V    Milwaukee,  Win. 

Goetz.  Joseph  Newark,  X.  J. 

Gold.  Isidore  Jersey  City,  X.  J. 

Gold,  Loin-   New  Vurk  City 

Guld.  Morris  New  York  City 

Coldan-ky.  H. ,   Denver.  Ocilo. 

Goldberg,  a  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Goldberg.  Aaron   .  .Maiden,  Mas*. 

teildtsxg.  Abraham  New  Yoik  City 

Goldberg,  Abraham   New  Orleans,  Iji. 

Goldberg.  A  Ibert  A  Gael  Boston,  Haas. 

Goldls-rg.  Iten.  Chicago.  III. 

< ;■  iMIhtk.  1  rank  .Npnnghcld,  Ohio 

Goldl-crg,  G   Oklahoma  City.  O.  T. 

Goldlx-rg.    H  CluraKo.  III. 

Goldberg,  II.  S.  W  Chicago,  HI. 

Goldberg,  Harris   .  Boston,  \|  ■  - 

Goldberg,  Henry.  M.D  New  York  (Sty 

GoMIhtk.  I   Xew  York  Pity 

Goldberg.  I  ,  .Trenton.  N.  J. 

Goldberg,   l*aac  Knlnmaz'Ki.  Midi. 

Goldberg,  1-nae   Xew  York  City 

Coldbru,  Jaeob  A  Chicago.  J|j. 

Goldberg.  Jox  ph  Charlaston.  S.  c. 

(ioMiKTK,  Joseph  M   .  .Alexandria,  l.n. 

Goldberg,  Is-wi  Xew  Wk  City 

Goldberg,  M  Brooklyn.  X  Y. 

Gol.ll.crg.  XI.  A..  M.D  New  York  Cu> 

(i..!. ili.  re,  Manuel  Xew  York  City 

Goldberg,  Max  Xew  York  City 

Goldberg,  Max. .. ,    Pittsburg,  Pa. 

GoMIhtk.  Itobert  Xew  York  City 

Golillivrg,  S   .  Xew  York  City 

Goldberg,  s.  \Y  Ka-t  Orange,  X.  J. 

Goldticrg,  Samuel  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

GolilberK.  Samuel  H   Chicago.  III. 

Goldberg.  W  Hamilton,  Canada 

GoMlM-rg.  William  Yietor   Xew  York  Oily 

Gohlhcrger.  M..  M.U.  ...   Xew  York  Cit> 

Goldticrgcr,  Samuel   Xew  York  CitJ 

Gohlblnm.   K  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Goldburg.  K  CtachuiaU,  Ohio 

Goldburg.  Mom-  1   .   .  .      Chicago,  111. 

Gotde,  Morn-  Xew  York  City 

Golilen.  Albert  A    Ho«t..n,  Ma-- 

Golden  berg,  Mr-.  Mows  Baltimore.  Mil. 

Goldenberg,  Mr-.  Bote  Xew  York  City 

Goblenkrani,  Solomon,  M.D   . .    ..New  York  City 

Gol.len-rein.  I.  S  Montreal.  Canada 

Gojdfarb,  Itev.  Jacob  Washington.  I'a. 

Goblfogle,  Hon.  Henry  M   Saw  York  City 

Gotdi-h.  S   St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Goldman.  A  Mmneaixih-.  Mum. 

Goldman.  Aaron   Itclroit,  Mich, 

Goldman.  B,  L. ...   New  York  City 

Goldman.  Charles,  M.I>   New  York  City 

Goldman.  Edwin  W   .     New  Y'ork  City 

Goldman,  Henry         .   Little  Itock,  Ark. 

Golilman.  Henry  O  ...    New  Y  ork  City 

Goldman.  Henry  K  New  York  City 

Goldman.  Herman   Xew  Y  ork  City 

Goldman,  I  Kaame  CUy,  Kan. 

Golilman,  J   .  .Charleston,  S  i '. 

Goldman.  Joseph    , .Baltimore,  Md. 

C.iil.lman.  bmn  J   t'lncinnati.  Ohio 

Goldman.  M  .   New  York  City 

Goldman,  Marcus   New  York  City 

Goldman,  S  Philadelphia,  l'n. 

Goldman,  S  I.   Bradford,  Pa. 

Goldman,  Simon  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Goldman.  T   Torra-,  La. 

Gold  mark,  Leo. .   Pater— n,  X.  J. 

Gold  ring.    N   Pcu-aeola.  l'la. 

Gold-chmidt.  Abrahnm  New  York  City 

Goldaehmidt,  Bernhard  New  York  City 

OoWlathnddt.  William  New  Y'ork  Oily 

Goldemrth,  Adolpb  New  Y  ork  t^ity 

<!ol  l-mith,  Aueu-t  New  Y',>rk  City 

Coi  i-mith.  it.  M    Gamrgie.  Pa. 

Goldsmith.  Henjamm  .1        .   Saratoea  Spritur-.  N  Y. 

Goldsmith,  K    New  Y'ork  City 

(ioldsmith.  Frederick  New  Y  ork  City 

i,  Henry  N.  »  York  City 


Gotdamilb,  J   Cleveland.  Ohio 

Goldemilb,  Joseph   Harrisburic,  Pa. 

Uotdmnilh,  Mrs.  I   Chicago,  111. 

Goldsmith,  M  .   Cleveland,  Ohio 

(iold-mith.  Meyer  1$  lialtimure.  Mil. 

Goldsmith.  Milton  New  Y  ork  City 

Goldsmith,  Theresa  Xew  Y  ork  City 

Oold-mith.  Z.  A.  Troy.  X.  Y  . 

Goldstein,  Aaron.  .   Italia.-.  Texas 

Goldstein,  Charles  J  New  Y  ork  City 

t.old-tein.  David  New  York  City 

Goldstein,  11. 1   Pittsburg,  I'a. 

Goldstein,  I.  S   Montreal.  Canada 

Goldstein,  Jacob   New  York  City 

Goldstein,  Jacob,  M.D   New  Y'ork  City 

Goldstein,  Jacob  W  Minneapolis,  Mum. 

Ooldstein,  Jo-eph  tiulfport.  Miss. 

Goldstein,  l-ouis  Ho-ton.  Maaa 

Ooldstein,  Louis  New  Y  ork  City 

Goldstein,  Louis  L  New  York  City 

Goldstein,  M  A  Kinghumton.  X.  Y. 

Goldstein.  Max  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 

Goldstein,  Max.   Voungstown,  Ohio 

Goldstein,  Meyer  A  New  Y  ork  City 

Goldstein,  Nathan  Greenville.  Miss. 

Gold-tcm.  Philip  Newark,  X.  J. 

Goldstein.  Lubrin  Korhestar,  X.  Y. 

Oold.ilein,  S   Detroit.  Mich. 

tiold-tcm.  Kev.   S  Moi.trcal,  Canada 

Goldstein,  Sam  Rochester,  X.  Y'. 

Goldstein,  Sam  I  Worcester.  Mass. 

Goldstein,  Samuel  I  Youngstown.  Ohio 

Gold-fun.  Israel  J  Home- tea, I.  Pa. 

Gold-tone.   D  Xew    Haven.  Conn, 

Gold-tone.  Horry  Coins-.  X.  Y'. 

Gold-tone.  J.  A   L'tiea,  X.  Y. 

Gohlstone,  Morris  It  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Goldwasser,  J   Kdwin  Xew  York  City 

Goldwati-r,  Lphraim  Bert  New  Y  ork  City 

Goldwater,   Morris  l*re«cott,  Aril. 

( lolilbery,  Samuel  ,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Go! land,  M  .  M.D   St.  Loujs,  Mo. 

GombiTK.  Mux  II.,  M.D  Providence.  It.  1. 

Gombotz.  Ignati  New  Y  ork  City 

Gone  tor,  Nathan   Chicago,  111. 

Goodfellow.  I..  M   Xew  Y  ork  City 

i;,„„|i'rii  d.  Ignatius  L.,  M.D  New  Y  ork  City 

Gondfriand,  Jacob  New  Y  ork  City 

Goodfriend,  M,  H  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Goodfriend,  Meyer  Xew  Y  nrk  City 

Goodhart,  P.  J  Xc»-  York  City 

Good  heart  i  Lawrence  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 

Giselman.  David  X  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Goodman.   K  Seattle.  YVash. 

Goislman.  II.,  Jr  Chnttan.Hign.  Term. 

G.sslman.  Jaeob  Xew  York  City 

(HHelman,  Jo«.  J  Coate-ville,  Pa. 

Good  ma  a,  M  Y  oungstown.  Ohio 

Goodman,  Maurice   ..New  Y'ork  City 

Ooodman,  Max  I*   ,  ..Cleveland.  Ohio 

Goodman,  Mr-.  Samuel  Boston,  Ma--. 

GiMid-tein,  A    .    ..Denver,  Colo. 

Uood-tcin,  L-ther  PhilssWphia,  Pa. 

(esid-toiie.  Mom-  A.,  M.D  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Gooriu.  C  B    Pitt-burg.  Pa. 

Gordo,  Isaac   ...New  Y.-rk  City 

Gorilon,  Abraham  New  London.  Conn. 

Gordon,    Kev.    B  Chicago,  111. 

Gordon.  Henjaiiiin  I...  M.D  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Gordon,  George  J.,  M.D  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

Gordon.  H,  B   Boston,  Ma—. 

Gordon.  Harry   Boston.  Mm--. 

Gordon.  Jacob  Boston.  Mass. 

Gordon.  Mo-es  Cincinnati,  ibiio 

Gordon.  Paul   Unllimorc.  Md. 

Gordon.  Phineos    New  York  City 

Gordon.  Samuel   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Gortinkel,  S  Providence.   It.  I. 

GarlnkcD,  I  Allegheny.  Pa. 

Gorlinkle,  Joseph  I   .Chel-cii,  Mnss, 

Gothberg,  II  Xew  York  City 

Gotrdicncr.  II  Gabon.  Ohio 

Gottesnian.  M.  M.D  New  Y'ork  Cily 

GottheMa  Philip   New  Y'ork  t "it y 

Gottlieb,  A  Hushing.  X.  Y. 

Gottlieb,  Abraham,  New  York  City 

Gottlieb,  Edward    New  Y'ork  City 

Gottlieb.  Edward  0   New  Y  ork  I'ltv 

Gottlieb,  Henry  New  Y'ork  City 

Gottlieb,  Herman   New  Y  ork  City 

Gottlieb,  J  .New  Y'ork  City 

Gottlieb,  Lout.-  S   New  Y  ork  City 

Gotlschall,  Simon   New  Y'ork  City 

Gottseher.  Simon   New  York  City 

Gott-tein.  K   ...   Seattle.  Wash. 

Gottstetn,  M    Seattle,  \\  a-h. 

Gouhlte.  Max.    New  Y'ork  City 

Howard,  <  Jeorge  Philadelphia.  I'm. 

Grabcnhcimcr.  11  New  Orlean-,  La. 
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Grabenheimer,  N  New  York  City 

Grabieider.  8  Philadelphia,  IV 

Grabosky.  Hymoa  Leo  Philadelphia,  IV 

Graboy,  Samuel   .Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Grafman.  Rev.  Saul  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Granbait.  Samuel  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Grnnstein,  Ephrairu  Chicopee,  Mas* 

Grossman.  I  Woynesburg,  Pa. 

Graupner.  Edward  W  New  Y»rk  City 

Grean.  Alexandre  M  New  York  City 

Green.  Alexander  New  York  City 

Green.  Max  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Green.  .Samuel  New  York  City 

Greenabaum,  Emanuel  Scaford,  I>el. 

Grrcnbauin,  Jacob  San  Francisco.  Cat. 

Creenbaum.  Jacob  H  New  York  City 

Greeiihaum.  Joseph  New  York  City 

Greenhaum,  I<eon  E  Baltimore,  MU. 

Grcenhaum,  M  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Greenbauni,  Samuel  New  York  City 

Grecnhcrg.  A.  B  New  York  City 

Greenberg,  Abraham  New  Y  ork  City 

GreenberK.  Abram  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Greciiherg,  O.  A  Republic,  Wa»li. 

Greenla'rg.  Henry  New  York  City 

Greenlicrg.  Herman  New  York  City 

GreenberK.  J  New  York  City 

GreenberK.  Jacob  New  York  City 

GreenlMTK,  Jacob  New  York  City 

GrecnlH-rx.  Max   New  Y  ork  City 

QfMMbWfi  Meyer  New  York  City 

Greenlwrg,  Moses  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

GreenberK,  Philip  St.  Paul,  Mum. 

Greetilierft,  H   1  ronton.  Ohio 

GreenberK,  N.   An -tin.  Tex. 

GreenberK,  S.  S  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

GreenberK.  Simon  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GreenberK.  William  Brooklyn.  N.  Y'. 

GrcenhurK.  Rev.  Ur.  William  H  Dallas.  Tex. 

Grecneliauiii.  E   Chicago,  111. 

Greenebaum,  Kmil  San  Fraaejaco,  Cal. 

Greenebaum.  ¥  New  York  City 

Greenebaum,  11.  K  Chicago,  111. 

Greeiiehaum,  Henry   Chicago,  111. 

Greenebaum,   I  San   Kranriseo.  Cal. 

Greenebaum,  M  San  ¥ rancii.ro.  Cal. 

Greenebaum,  Mown  K  Chicago,  111. 

Greenebaum,  Sigmund  San  Kruiici-.ro.  Cal. 

Greencwnld.  B  P  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Greenenald.  David  C  Bradford.  IV 

Greenewald.  Hon.  Joseph  C  Hnidfonl,  Pa. 

Greenfield.  Bernard  11..  M.D  Newark,  N.  J. 

Greenfield.  I-eo  New  Y  ork  City 

Greenfield.  Rev  .Samuel  New  York  City 

Greengard.  Ben   .Chicago,  III, 

Greenhouse,  .Martin  E  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Greenhm.  II.  J  Pensacolu,  Flu. 

Grcen-feldcr.  Bernard  St.   I... in-.  Mo. 

Greens«nn,  Saul  Blnefield.  \\   \  a. 

GfMMteilt,  Han  B   New  York  City 

Qraaniilein,  Morris  Wilkoabanv,  Pa. 

Greenstone.  Ilev.  Julius  11  New  Y  ork  City 

Greeii«t«>ne.  Mrycr   Brooklyn.  N.  Y  . 

Grrenwald,    Dnvnl   C  Bradford,  IV 

Grtenwald,  Mayor  Joseph  C   Bradford,  Pa. 

Grrenwald,  Oscar  Milwaukee,  ttV. 

<;......,■■    Joseph   Brooklyn.  N.  \. 

OribU-l.  John  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

QribeMlmek,  U  A.,  D.D.S   New  York  Ctty 

Gries.  Hev.  Mih'j  J  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Griffith.  Rev.  G  Columbia,  Hi.. 

Grinl.i>r«.  H   Pitt-l.urK.  IV 

Grinbcrg.  S  Mc  hcc-poit.  Pa. 

GrooVn,  Hernia  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Grod/in-ky.  Jacob  ..1'itishurg.  Pa. 

Grocm-kv.  P  II  .  M.l>  New  York  City 

Gmll.  Charles  M  New  York  City 

Gronnarl,  Samuel  .Albany,  N,  Y. 

(ironticld.  Kti  1  New  York  City 

Crosbcrg.  <  isi-iu   Sharon.  Mii-s. 

C.ro-ner.  Morris.  Ne  w  York  Cily 

Grieua-r.  Sam  New  \  ,<ik  City 

tiro--.  Iirnau   Serantoii.  Pa. 

Gross.  .1  .Nei  edah.  \\  K 

<in»- .  Jonas   Cleveland.  Ohio 

Or..-.  I.OUIK   Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

GNMa,  l.tldwig   Ncccdllh.  Wl-. 

Gross.  Marcus  Chicago.  111. 

Gross,  Max.  New  >,ork  City 

(iro— ,  Michael  C  New  York  City 

Gross.  Oscar  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Cro-man,  II   Cincinnati.  I  lino 

tiro— man,   I   "  aync-butK,  Pa, 

Grossman,  Isidore   New  Y  ork  City 

Grossman.  .Inroh  M   Svrii.u-c.  N  Y  . 

OlifHIian  Louis  '  ineinnati,  Ohio 

Grossman.  PinCtM   New  Y  ork  City 

(Iro— man.  Ilev.  Rudolph.  I)  I)  New  York  Cily 

Gro-sveiior,  Rev.  William  M  New  York  City 


Grotta.  Jacob  New  Y'ork  City 

Grover,  Albert  New  Y'ork  City 

Grubman,  Adolph  J  New  Y'ork  City 

Grudinsky,  Nathan  Montreal,  Canada 

G  ruin  bach,  C   Houston,  Tex. 

Grumbaum.  M  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Crunaucr,  Reuben  New  Y'ork  City 

Grunewald,  Tbeo  New  Orleann.  La. 

Grushlaw,  Samuel  Philadelphia,  IV 

Guckenhci  river,  K  New  Y  ork  City 

GucdaJin,  Jacob  M  New  Y'ork  City 

Guggenheim.  Bernard  New  Y'ork  City 

Guggenheim.  Mm.  Daniel.  New  Y'ork  City 

Guggenheim,  Isaac  New  Y'ork  City 

Guggenheim,  J.  C  New  Y'ork  City 

Guggenheim.  Murry  New  Y'ork  Cily 

Guggenheim,  8.  K   .  New  Y'ork  City 

Guggenheim.  8.  R  New  Y'ork  City 

Guggenheim,  Simon.  New  Y'ork  Cily 

Guggenheim,  Wm  New  Y'ork  City 

Guggenheimer.  J.  C  New  Y'ork  Cily 

Guinsburg.  Rev.  Theodore  New  Y'ork  City 

Guiniburg.  Mrs.  Yictor  New  Y'ork  City 

Gumbel,  S  New  Orleans.  La. 

Gumble,   Henry  Columbus.  Ohio 

Guntxler.  Theodore  L  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Gup.  M  Mobile.  Ala. 

Guran,  Dave  New  Y'ork  City 

Gurofsky,  Ix>ui»  Toronto,  Canada 

Cutfreund,  Gustav  Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Gutfreund,  Joseph,  M.D  New  Y'ork  Cily 

Giitfreund,  Signiund  Hugo   New  Y'ork  City 

Guthman.  Leo  Y'oungstown,  Ohio 

Gutraan,  A   New  York  City 

Gutman,  David  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

Gutman,  Mrs.  E  ,  New  York  City 

Gutraan,  Mrs.  Joel  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gutman,  Joseph  M  New  York  City 

Gutman,  Max  New  York  City 

Gutman,  Monti  Binghnmton.  N.  Y 

Gutman,  N.  8   Chicago.  111. 

Gutman,  Nathan  Baltimore.  Md. 

Gutraann.  Albert  New  Y'ork  City 

Guttag.  J  New  Y'ork  City 

Gut  tenner*.  Mitchell  Rochester.  N.  Y  . 

Gutter.  R  New  Y'ork  City 

Gutter.  David  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Guttmaeher.  Hev.  Adolf  Baltimore.  Mil. 

Guttman.  Hev.  A.lolf,  Ph.D   Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Guttman.  Barnatt  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

II 

Haas,  Mrs.  Chns  Chicago.  III. 

Haas,  Ignatius   Buffalo.   S,  Y. 

Haas,  Joseph  New  Y'ork  Cily 

Haas,  L  New  Y'ork  City 

Haas,  Morris  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Haas,  Sam   .  1-ouisville,  Ky. 

Haase,  Charles  .Memphis,  Tcnn. 

Haberman,  Eugene  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Harkenburg,  W  illiam  B   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Haffenberg,  Charles  B  Chicago.  HI. 

Hafter.  Charles  .Greenville.  Mi«». 

Hagcdorn.  J.  J  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hahn.  Aaron,  M.D  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Hahn,  Abraham  New  York  City 

Hahn,  Henry   Newark.  N  J 

Hailparn,  Aaron  New  X  ..rk  cn> 

Haims,  U.uis   New  York  City 

Haley.  Charles   N.  l'itt«burg.  IV 

Halff,  8  Ban  Antonio.  Tex. 

Ilaller.  Robert   New  Y'ork  City 

Hallman,  H.  S   Berlin.  Canada 

llallou.  Abe  New  Y  ork  City 

Halper,  Charles  J   Uerby,  Conn. 

Hnlperin,  Charles  New  York  City 

HalrH-rin,  H  New  York  (Sty 

Halperin,  J-  M  New  York  City 

Halperin,  H.  L.,  D.DJ3  Chicago.  III. 

Halper u.  Rev.  I  Toronto,  Canada 

Hnlperti.  J.  M   New  York  Cits 

Halpern.  S.,  M.D  Baltimore,  Md 

Hal  pin.  Henry  New  York  Oily 

II  alt  her,  Samuel  ..Pitt-burg.  Pa. 

Hamburger,  Alexis   Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Hamburger.  Samuel  B  New  Y'ork  City 

Hamill.  F.  P  Temple,  lex. 

Hammelhurger,  S.  P   New  York  <  if y 

Hammer.  Jacob  W   New  ^  ork  City 

Harnmerschlag.  Henrietta   Philadelphia,  Pa 

Hammersrhlag,  Nathan   Nrvmrk.  N.  -I 

Hamowiti.  J  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. 

Haiiau,  Rudolph  Washington,  Pa. 

Hanauer.  Henry  New  York  City 

lianaw,  Henry  Mobile,  Ala. 

Hanline.  Alexander  M  Baltimore.  Md. 

Hannah.  George   Ne»  ^  ork  City 

Hannes,  Ijixarus  New  York  City 

Hano,  Jacob  L.  New  York  City 
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Philip  New  York  City 

ttrr,  Louis  N  Arlington.  N.  J. 

r.  J  Galveston.  Tex. 

_  -jer.  M  Montreal,  Canada 

Harburger.  Hon.  Juliua  New  York  City 

Harburger,  Leo  New  York  City 

Hark.  Joseph  New  York  City 

Alexander  New  York  City 

avy,  l>r.  .Samuel  New  York  City 

owe.  David  Milwaukee,  Wi». 

Harmel,  Paul  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harmon.  S..  M.D  /TTSorfolk,  Va. 

Harper,  William  H  .Brewton.  Ala. 

Harria,  A  Ottawa,  Canada 

Harris.  Benjamin   New  York  City 

Harris.  Bernard  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harria,  Charles  N  New  York  City 

Harris.  I)  New  York  City 

Harris.  E.  II  Chicago.  III. 

Harris.  Mrs.  F  Chicago,  III.' 

Harris.  George  W  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harri*.  H.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Harris.  Hurry  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Harris,  Isaac.   Boston,  Mass. 

Harris,  Jacob...  Kingston.  N.  Y. 

Harris.  Jacob  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Harris,  Louis  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Harris.  Kev.  Dr  Maurice  H  New  York  City 

Harris.  Max  .  ,   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Harris.  Simon   Portland.  Ore. 

Harrison.  Aaron  L".  New  York  City 

Harrison.  Jacob  New  York  City 

Harrison,  Joseph  H  Denver,  Colo. 

Harriss,  Herman  New  York  City 

Harsh.  Mrs.  M.  A   Baltimore.  Md. 

Hart,  Albert  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hart,  Byerly  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Hart.  Frederick  A  Bath  Beach.  N.  Y. 

Hart,  H  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Hurt.  Hurry.   Chicago,  III. 

Hart.  John  I  ,  D.D.8  New  York  City 

H  art ,  Joseph  8  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hart,  Max   Chicago,  III. 

Hart,  Robert  New  York  City 

Hartfeld.  David  New  York  City 

H  art  man.  B  New  York  City 

Hart  man.  .Simon  Chicago,  III. 

Hartmann.  F.  B  New  York  City 

Hartmann.  J.  8  Chicago.  III. 

Hart  tell,  B  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Harvitf,  Joseph,  D.D.8   New  York  City 

Haskell.  A.  If.  New  York  City 

Has*,  Sam  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hansel  I.  Sylvester  Wilhamston,  N.  C. 

Hassenbusch,  .Samuel  8l.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Hassler.  Isaac  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hast.  A.  M  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Hatch,  Nathan   Albany.  N.  Y. 

Hatowski,  Benjamin  Chicago.  III. 

Hatowski.  Philltp  Chicago,  III. 

Hnlow-ki.  Phillip  Chicago,  HI. 

Hatter.  M.  A  Norfolk.  Va. 

Hatton,  It  New  York  City 

Haushurg.  Max   New  York  City 

Hauser.  Kev.  George  P  Demson,  Tex. 

Hausher,  M   Montreal,  Canada 

Hausman.  D.  S  .   .  ,   .   Montgomery,  Ala. 

Haydn,  Kev.  II.  C.  D.D  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Hayes,  Hev.  James  M  Dallas.  Tex. 

Hays.  Daniel  P  New  York  City 

Hecht.  Adolph  New  York  City 

Hecht.  Krnest  Laurium.  Mich 

Hccht.  Jacob.  New  Vork  City 

Heeht.  Jacob  II  Ik* ton,  Mass, 

Hecht.  Monie  Baltimore.  Mil. 

Heeht.  Rev.  Dr.  Stgmund  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Hefler.  I-ouis  New  York  City 

llcfiich,  Sam    New  Vork  <  Htj 

Heichman,  Max  Boston.  Mass. 

Heilhron.  Henry  H  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heilbron.  I^ouis   Texarkana.  Tex. 

Heilbrun,  David  New  Vork  City 

Heilfenn.  Iaiu'm   Shreveport.  I.a. 

Heim.  George  New  Vork  City 

Heim.  Marrua  New  York  City 

Heim.  Morita  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Heiraan.  Gu*  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Heniiurin.  Julius  New  York  City 

Heimann.  Leopold  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Hcimberger.  D  Denver.  Colo. 

Heimlich,  Daniel,  M.D  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Heinberg.  Mr».  C.  J  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Heinberg.  Ilev.  Israel  Monroe,  La. 

Heine.  Mom*.  New  York  City 

Heine  man.  Ham  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heinemann,  Herman  New  York  City 

Heiner,  Charles   New  York  City 

Heinsheimer.  F.dward  L  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Heim.  Maurice  Wilkesbarre,  Pa 


Heiser.  S.  A  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Heisey.  Geo.  K  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Hcisman,  A.  M  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Heisnc,  Isaac  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heksch,  Alfred  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Held,  Charles.  New  York  City 

Held.  John  A  Tyler,  Tex. 

Held.  Joseph  New  York  City 

Ilellcnstcin,  Herman  New  York  City 

Heller,  Abraham  A  New  York  City 

Heller,  Isaac  East  Boston.  Mass. 

Heller,  Jacob,  M.D  New  York  City 

Heller,  Max  New  Orleans,  1  Ji- 
ll i'l  I  cr  Richard  New  York  City 

Heller,  Robert  New  York  City 

Heller.  8  New  York  City 

Heller,  S  W  New  York  City 

Hcllermun.  Benjamin  New  York  City 


Bellinger,  I^-opold  Now  York  City 

Bellinger,  Paul  New  York  City 

Hcllman,  I  Canton,  Ohio 

Bellman,  Isaias  W  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Helsrhmati.  Charles  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Henderson,  Mrs   D  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Henderson.  Joseph  J  Brooklyn,  N.  _Y. 

Henderson  Public  Library  Henderson.  Ky. 

Hendricks,  Mrs.  A.  8  New  Y  ork  City 

llendrick-.  Henry  H  New  Y  ork  City 

Ilpnly,  Klkan  Philadelphia,  Pu. 

Henry.  Philip  S  New  York  City 

Ilenrv.  \\  illiatn  New  York  City 

Heplrr.  Joseph   Charleston,  8.  C. 

Herbal.  Gown  New  York  City 

Herman,  David  New  Y'ork  City 

Herman,  II.  F  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Herman,  Jacob  Baynrme.  N.  J. 

Herman,  Meyer.  Bnyonne.  N.  J. 

Herman,  Root   Greenwood,  Miss. 

Hermann,  Kschel  Boston,  Mass. 

Hermann,  8  New  Y  ork  City 

Hermann,  Solomon.  M.D   .New  Y'ork  City 

Hernbute.  Bernhard  New  Y  ork  Cty 

Hernsheim.  Isidore  New  York  City 

llerold.  Simon  Shreveport.  La. 

Herringer,  I  New  York  City 

Herrmann.  Maurice  New  Y  ork  City 

llcrshhcld.  David  New  Y  ork  City 

HershHeld.  Isidore  New  York  City 

Her-hlield.  Isvi  New  York  tlity 

Herahiek,  Sam  Bridgeport.  Goon, 

Herskovits,  Albert  New  Y'ork  City 

Herakovita,  Ludwig  New  Y  ork  City 

Hertz,  Emanuel  New  York  City 

llcrz.  Rev.  Joseph  Columbus.  Miss. 

Herzlierg.  Jos.  A  New  Y  ork  City 

Herzherg,  1..  I  Gadaden.  Ala. 

lenberg.  Max  Philadelphia.  Pa, 

lerzmark,  D   Washington,  D.  C. 

lerzog,  Ixiuis  New  Y'ork  City 

lerzog.  Mux  New  Y  olk  City 

lerzog.  Sam   Chicago,  III. 

leraog,  Bokmwn  Chieago,  HI. 

less,  Ferdinand  New  York  City 

lea*,  Isabella  l(  Troy,  N.  Y  . 

lea*.  Julius  New  Y  ork  City 

leaa,  Simon  New  Y  ork  City 

leas,  s  m  New  Ixmdon.  Conn. 

Ie« berg.  Albert  Albany.  N.  V. 

ewitt,  Hon.  Abram  S.  (deceased)  New  Y  ork  City 

evmnn.  Kmanuel  S  Chicago,  III. 

eyman,  Henry     ,.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

eyman,  Henry  W,  New  Y  ork  City 

eyman.  Rev.  Dr.  Hugo  Brooklyn.  N.  \  . 

eyman.  N.  D  New  Vork  City 

eymann.  Max. .   New  Y  ork  City 

iekev.  W.  I)  Dayton,  Ohio 

ill.  Kev.  J,.  D.D  Brooklyn.  N.  Y". 

illis.  Rev.  Newell  D  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

lllkowitz,  Philip   Ohirago,  111. 

iltkotritx.  Philip.  M.D  Denver.  Colo. 

lillman,  I.  N  San  !•  rami-co.  Cal. 

Hillman.  J  Baltimore,  Md. 

illman.   Lniis  Baltimore,  Md. 

ilton.  Joseph,   Newark,  N.  J. 

inchmann,  l,eopold,  M.D   New  Y'ork  City 

ir«ch,  AlfMdG  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

irseh,  Benjamin  Lafayette,  Ind, 

inch,  Benjamin   Pitf-bnrg,  Pa. 

ir»eh,  Cell  a  B  Des  Mcinea,  Iowa 

ir*ch,  Henry   Archbold,  Ohio 

trash,  Hugo  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. 

[reck,  Lane.   New  Y'ork  City 

irach,  Jacob  F  ,  Altoonn.  Pa. 

irseh,  Joseph  Virksburg,  Miss. 

irsrh,  Jules  Houston,  Tex. 

irseh.  Leon  New  Y  ork  City 

irseh,  M  Holyoke,  Ma*s. 

irseh.  Max   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Hirsch.  Nathan  New  York  City 
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Hirach,  N.  N  Columbus,  Ga. 

Hirach,  Samuel  \\  ;  „.~l  arre.  Pa. 

Hirach.  Solomon  Portland,  Ore. 

Hirschberg,  A.  8   . .Koxbury,  Mim. 

Hirschberg,  Abram   Chicago,  111. 

Hirschberg,  B  Y'oungslown,  Ohio 

Hirschberg.  David  New  York  City 

Hirschberg.  Hon.  M.  H  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 

Hirschberg,  Rrv.  Samuel   ...Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Hirschberg,  Solomon  Waco,  Tex. 

Hiracliheimer.  A  La  Crowe.  Wis. 

Hiracbhorn.  Rudolph  New  York  City 

Hirsehman.  David,  M.I).  New  York  City 

Hirsehman,  Joseph  8  Baltimore,  Mil. 

Hirsehman,  I..  H  Pcnsacola.  Pla. 

Hirachman.  I^opold.  M.D  New  York  City 

Hirachman,  Monea  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Hirsdansky,  Simon  New  York  City 

Hirah.  Alfred  Curtin  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Hindi.  B  Akron.  Ohio 

Hirah.  H.  W  Memphis.  Tenti. 

Hindi.  George  Austin.  Minn. 

Hirsh.  Hugo  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hirah.  Jacob  F   .  Altoona.  Pa. 

Hirahberg,  I-eonard  Keene  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hirahberg,  S  E.  Boston,  Mass. 

Hirahberg.  Bev.  Samuel  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hirshick.  Ham.....  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Hirshman,  Harry  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hoban,  M.  J  Scranton,  Pa. 

Hoehlieimer,  Kmanuel,  M.D  New  York  City 

Hochman,  S  New  York  City 

Horhman,  Samuel  J  Kaston,  Pa. 

Hnchman.  T  New  York  City 

Hochstadtcr,  Allien  F  New  York  City 

Hochstein,  Mrs.  J  New  Orleans,  La. 

H<s?demakcr,  Henry  New  York  City 

Hoff,  Max    Unit irnc.r.-.  Md. 

Hoffman.  Charles  New  York  City 

Hoffman,  I  Chicago.  111. 

Hoffman,  I   New  York  City 

Hoffman,  1.  M  Manistiquc,  Mich. 

Hoffman.  Mark  New  York  City 

Hollander,   Isidore   Shreveport,  I ji 

Hollander,  J.  H.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hollander,  S.  C    Baltimore,  Md 

Holley,  Enoch  New  Y<irk  City 

Holts,  Jacob  New  York  City 

Holtr.  Lipman  ,  Rochester.  N.  V. 

Holtxoff.  S.  S  New  York  City 

HoUmnii,  A. . . .  ,  New  York  City 

Holxnutn,  Henjamin  M  New  York  City 

Holiman,  Joseph,  M.  D  Boston,  Mass. 

Holttnan.  N  New  York  City 

HoUmark.  W  Kk:  •  t-  City,  Mo. 

H.s-I.  Myer  S  Newark,  N.  J. 

Hopp.  Louis,  .  .   New  York  City 

Hon-how,  Samuel  Portsmouth.  Ohio 

Horn.  Itcrnhard  New  York  City 

Horn.  Henry  New  York  City 

Horn.  Pincus  Philailelphin.  Pa. 

Horabalp,  J  Chicago,  III. 

Hornbein.  J   .Denver,  Colo. 

HornUm.  Samuel    Denver,  Colo. 

Horuik.  M.  J  Charleston.  S.  C. 

Horowiti,  A  New  Y'..rk  City 

Horowiti,  Israel  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Horowits,  J  New  York  City 

Iliirowitx.  Joseph   New  York  City 

Horowitz.  Prof.  Moses   Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Horowits.  7.  M.,  M.D  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 

Hor«rhdorfer.  A  New  Y  ork  City 

Ilortfel.lt,  David  New  York  City 

Horviti,  B  l*ittsburg.  Pa. 

Horuirh,   II   Chicago.  III. 

Horwieh.  Henry  J   flhiriO, 

Horuiti,  Hurry   Ho-I.ui.  Mass. 

Horwitz.  l-rael  New  York  City 

Horwitr.  Jennie  G   Baltimore,  Mil. 

HorwUt,  Judah  Koche-ter.  N.  Y. 

Hosteller.  Louis   Omaha.  Neb. 

Hoitrwich.  I  A  New  York  City 

Houston  Instalment  Company  Houston,  Tex. 

Ho  wit*.  B  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Hughes,  Bev.  Thomas  P  New  York  City 

Huhiis,  Itcv.  F  Houston.  Tex. 

Hummel.  A.  H   New  Y  ork  City 

Hnnini.'lfarb,  Morris  Baltimore.  Md, 

Hurowiti,  Samuel  New  York  City 

Hurwitz.  Abraham  J..  Ph. (J  Boston,  Mass. 

Hur»  itz.  David  New  Y  ork  City 

Horwits,  Max  New  Y  ork  City 

Humifr.  Samuel  New  York  City 

Hu-.-h.  Daniel  New  York  City 

Hutkoft.  Nathan  New  York  City 

Huttncr,  Samuel  J   Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Hutrler.  A.  G     Baltimore,  M.I. 

Hutller.  I 'bar  Irs   Richmond.  Vn. 

Hyams.  C.  U  New  Orleans.  La. 


Hyama.  William  New  York  City 

Hyland,  C.  A  Yokena,  Miss. 

Hyman.  A  Syracuse.  N.  Y'. 

Hyman,  D.  J.,  M.D  New  Y  ork  City 

Hyman,  Geraon  New  York  City 

Hyman.  Joseph.  New  York  City 

Hyman,  Julius  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hyman,  Maurice  8  New  Y'ork  City 

Hyman,  Mortimer  New  York  City 

flyman,  Samuel  New  Y'ork  City 

Hyman,  Samuel  I  New  Y'ork  City 

Hyman,  Samuel  L  ,  .    New  Y'ork  City 

Hyman.  Silas  1  New  Orleans.  I-a. 

Hyman.  Sol  Summit.  Miss 

Hymsnaon,  A.,  M.D  New  Y'ork  City 

Hyneman.  Samuel  M  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Hyvertiat,  Henry  Washington.  D.  C. 

ilfeld0^::::::::::::1:::::::^  Yeg^r^ 

Hlch.  Julius   Albany.  N.  Y. 

Inglier.  Jacob  M   Philadelphia.  Pa 

Ingcrsoll.  Charles  E  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Isaac  Brothers  Los  Angeles.  Gal. 

Isaac,  Levi   Cleveland.  Ohio 

Isaac.  William  B  New  York  City 

Isaacs.  A.  8  Pateraon.  N.  J. 

lasses.  Into  8.  New  York  City 

Isaacs,  Joseph  New  Y'ork  City 

Isaacs.  M  S  New  York  City 

Isaacs.,  Max,  4  Brother  Louisville,  Ky. 

Isaacs,  Moses   .  New  Y  ork  City 

Isaacs,  N.  E.  New  Y'ork  City 

Isaacson,  Jacob  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Isaeowits.  Julius   Chicago.  III. 

Isemsn,  D.  V  Newport  News,  Y». 

I -•>•""•  rg.  Israel   ,W 'heeling,  W.  Va. 

Israel,  Julius  Lai.ra.-KT  N  Y. 

Israels,  Charles  H  New  Y'ork  City 

isX^AbrS^B. . . t£  1  V 
j 

J  aches,  Joseph  J..  M.D  New  Y'ork  City 

Jaehes,  Leopold  New  Y'ork  City 

Jackles,  A.  II  Bingham  ton.  N.  Y. 

Jackson.  Henry   .Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Jackson.  Rev.  8.  M   New  York  City 

Jacob.  J.  T  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Jacob,  Jay  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Jacob,  Louis  Charleston.  8.  C. 

Jacob.  M  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Jacob,  M  New  Y'ork  City 

Jacob,  Meyer  Tacoma.  Wash. 

Jacob!,  Henry  New  Y'ork  City 

Jacobs.  A  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jacobs.  Jacob  New  Y'ork  City 

Jacobs.  Jacob  Brooklyn.  N.  Y  . 

Jacobs,  James  I..  C.E  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Jacobs,  James  8  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. 

Jacobs.  Jos..  M.D  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

Jacobs,  Max  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Jacobs.  P.  Huntsvillc,  Ala. 

Jacobs,  Rev.  P   Albuquerque,  New  Mex. 

Jacobs,   Rev.  8  Toronto.  Canada 

Jacobs,  8  Montreal.  Canada 

Jacobs.  8.  R  New  Y'ork  City 

Jacobs.  S.  W  Montreal,  Canada 

Jacobs,  Samuel  K  New  Y'ork  City 

Jacobson.  B.  W  New  Y'ork  City 

Jacobson,  H.  M  Philadelphia.  Pa, 

Jacobson,  Jacob  New  York  City 

Jacobson,  Joseph  (deceased)  New  Y'ork  City 

Jacobson,  L.  B  New  York  City 

Jacobson.  R  Montreal,  Canada 

Jacobson,  8  Buffalo,  S.  Y'. 

Jacobson.  8  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Jacobson.  Samuel  Charlestown.  Mass. 

Jacoby.  Herman  New  Y'ork  City 

Jaenby.  Morris  New  Y'ork  City 

Jaffa,  Nathan  Roswell,  New  Mex. 

Jaffe.  A  New  Y'ork  City 

Jafle,  M  , . . ,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Jaffe.  Dr.  M.  8  Sacramento.  Cal. 

Jaffe,  Max  New  York  City 

Jaffe,  Moses  New  Y'ork  City 

Jaffe.  Simon  New  Y'ork  City 

James,  Peter  H  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Janeower.  Joseph  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Janko.  Nehemiah,  M.D  New  Y'ork  City 

Janowiti.  H  Titusville.  Pa. 

.larkow.  Jacob  8   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jarmulowsky,  Louis  New  York  City 

Jarmulowsky.  Meyer  New  York  City 

Jarmulowsky,  S  New  Y'ork  City 

Jarsawiti.  l>ouia   New  Y'ork  Oily 

Jastrow,  Mrs.  Bertha.   .Germantown,  Pa, 
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Jastrow,  Morriti  J  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

J»y.  Leopold.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Jedel,  Aaron  Newark.  N.  J. 

Jellenik.  Felix  New  York  City 

Jensen.  Ove  Brooklyn.  N.  \. 

Jeshurun.  George,  D.D.8  New  York  City 

.VmL  Horace  R  Newport,  It.  [. 

Jewish  Hospital  Fair  of  Brooklyn  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Joachim.  H  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Joffe.  A  New  York  City 

Joffe.  Harris  Rochester,  N.  ^  . 

Joffe,  JoM-ph  New  York  City 

Joffe.  Joseph,  M.D  Woodbine.  N.  J. 

Joffr,  Julius  Chicago.  111. 

J«,ffr.  I  .con  S..  D.D.8  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

J.iffle,  I .co  Paterson.  N.  J. 

Julincck,  E.  L  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Jolles.  Charles   Boston,  M  »  -  - 

Jolles,  Kd»ard  lkiaton,  Maan. 

Juliet.,  I*o  8.  .  .    Boston.  Mam. 

Jolles,   Uiui*   .Boston.  Mn- 

Jnnnp,  M  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Jonas,  Henry  Butte.  Mont. 

Jimas,  Marcuii  Oakland.  Cal. 

Jorw".,  D.  < deceased  1.  New  York  City 

.tones.  H.  P..  M.D  New  Orleans.  La. 

Jones,  Morris.  New  York  City 

Jone«,  Samuel  New  York  City 

Jordan.  Hev.  Louis  H  Toronto,  Canada 

Jordon.  D.  E  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Jorseh.  Abel,  D.D.8  New  York  City 

Joseph,  Mrs.  Frederick  New  York  City 

Joseph,  I  Houston.  Tex. 

Joseph,  Isaac  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Joseph,  Isaac  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Joseph,  Jacob  .   Tacoma,  Wash. 

Joseph,  Solomon  New  York  City 

Joseph,  Rev.  Theodore  F  Seattle.  Wash. 

JiKsephi.  Isaiah  New  York  City 

Josephs,  Isaiah   New  York  City 

Judis.  Irvine  New  York  City 

Jufe.  Isidore.  ..  New  York  City 

Jurim.  Tobias,  M.D.  i deceased!  New  York  City 

Jurist.  Louis  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

K 

Kadisa,  Dr.  A.  P  Chicago.  111. 

Knffeman,  Frederick  New  York  City 

Kahanowiti,  F  Greembunt,  Pa. 

Kahn.  E.  M  Dalian.  Tex. 

Kahn,    Emanuel  Eaaton,  Pa. 

Kahn,  Rev.  Emanuel  Cirand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Kahn.  Emil  Galveston.  Tex. 

Kahn,  J   Houston.  Tex. 

Kahn.  Joseph  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Kahn.  Joseph  M  New  York  City 

Kahn.  Julius  New  York  City 

Kahn,  Julius  Chicago,  111. 

Ka.''n,  Leon  I  Shrevcport,  La. 

Kahn,  Loui*.  New  ^  ork  City 

Kahn,  Ludwig,  M.D  New  York  City 

Kahn,  Maurice  L  New  York  City 

Kahn,  Moses  H  New  York  City 

Kahn,  Solomon   Philadelphia  Pa. 

Kahn,  William  Oharlestown.  W.  Va. 

Kahnheirner,  Joseph  Cardington,  Ohio 

Kaisen.  B  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Kaiser,  Alois  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kaiser,  M  Burnsidc.  Ga. 

Kaiser.  Mrs.  Maria  New  Orleans,  La. 

Kalisch.  Samuel  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Levinaky,  Irene  Id. 2""  Sor£  ~ 
Levinaky!  L. _■  New  York  City 
Levinson,  Alexander T<Son,'i-.  1  »•>»'«» 

Levinson.  D.  £ew  £',y 

Uvinaon,  James  loAOty 

Levmson,  Joseph.  .  .  .  ' . —J <$» 

levinson.  Leo   C._  },or?  S:!?v 


I^vin.son,  Ixiui 
I.evinisi>n,  M,  Z. 
levinson.  Samuel .  . ' 
Ivevinstein,  Israel 
I.evinthal.  Rev.  B.  L 
|>evitithal    Rev.  laidore.  . 

Uvis,,,,.  Isaac  

I^vison,  Isidore  

Levison,  J.  (; 
l.evison.  ,s 
I^vitan,  Isnlor  8 
I-evilon.  A.  H  .  M.D 
Leviton.  Aamn.  .  . . 

Levitt.  94.  J  M.D  

lycvkowitj,  s 

Levor,  t ; 
Levnr,  Mrs,  L.  S 
Levoy.  B.  M.  . 
Levy.  A „  M.D 
Levy.  Rev.  Dr  A.  R 
Levy,  Aaron 


 New  York  City 

 New  1  ork  City 

 New  York  City 

 Cincinnati.  Ohio 

 Baltimore.  Md. 

 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.  .  Nashville.  Tenn. 

 .New  York  City 

...New  York  City 
...  w  ilkeabarre.  Pa. 
Springfield.  Mass. 

 Baltimore,  Md. 

Chicago,  III. 

  New  York  City 

 New  York  City 

New  York  City 
.(jloversville.  N.  V. 

  ..Attica.  Ind. 

New  York  City 
Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. 
Chieago.  III. 


Levy.  Abmham. ,  .   Brooklyn  N  Y. 

Uvy.  Abram  Ne*  >  ork  W»y 

Levy.  Arhille  Augusta.  t!a. 


Levy.  Arhille 
l^-vy.  Arthur  O 
Uvy.  B.  H  . 


Chicago,  HI. 
Rutland,  Yt. 
Savannah,  (la. 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


laevy.  Charles  S  £ 

Levy    D  .   L**P»  York  City 

Baltimore.  Md. 


Levy,  D 

laevy.  D.  B  New  Orleans.  La. 

L*vy.  David.  .  Wilmington.  1*1. 
Levy.   Rev,    Edward   I New  \  ork  City 

K,i"  H-"r> •'  ••^'.-V.V.    .  '  New^fckCity 
  New  Orleans.  La. 


Levy 

Levy.  K.  I 
Levy.  Ferdinand 
Lew,  H..  M.D 

laevy.  II.  II  . 
Levy,  Harrv.  . 
Levy.  Henry 
laevy.  Herman.  . 
Levy.  Hiram. . . . 
Levy.  I.  D.  .  . 

Levy.  Nnnc  

Levy.  Isnac   

Levy.  Isaac  

I.evy,  Isaac   

Levy,  Laue 

a  »M,  

I.evy.  Israel  

Levy.  J.  F  

laevy.  j.  h  ;:;•* 

I.evy.  Rev.  J.  Leonard 

Levy.  Jacques  

Levy.  Joseph  

Levy,  Joseph   

Levy.  Julius  

Levy,   Kalman      .  . 

Levy,  L  Napoleon  

.Levy.  Le.ijM.Id  

Levy.  I,c«>rr  .   

Levy.  Liptnan  .  ' , , 

l^"vy,  Louis  '. 

Levy.  Louis 
Levy,  L.uis  A  . 
I.evy,  Louis  D.  .  . 
Levy.  Louis  L.luard 
Levy.  M  .  M.D 

Levy,  M.  A.  

l-evy.  M  H 
Levy.  M.  (I.  .  . 
Levy.  M.  II.,., 
Levy,  M  M 
Levy.  Rev.  M.  S 

Levy.  Max  

Levy.  Max.  ,  . 
1-cvy.  Michael  S  '. 

Levy.  Mo*  

Levy.  Mo* 

Levy,  Morris  

I-evy,  Morris  .  .  , 
Levy,  Morns,  M.D. 
Levy.  N 
Levy.  N.  It 
Uny,  Nathan. .  .  . 

Levy.  <>-car  

I*vy.  Paul  8  .  ,  . 
l  evy.  Ralph.  M.D. 
Levy.  Rolierf.  M.D 
l-cvy.  Kohl    I).  , 
Lew.  S.  Lionel  


>•■....., 
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Levy.  S.  W 


New  York  City 

 Rochester.  N.  Y. 

 New  York  City 

 gew  York  City 

 -New  York  City 

-         New  York  City 
.  . .  .Montreal.  Canada 
 New  York  City 

■  «r  I'*  Yt>rk  Ci,y 

•  ■  Washington.  I>-  C 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City 

  New  ^'..rk  City 

 New  York  City 

■  New  York  City 

 New  Orleans.  La, 

 •■Pittsburg.  Pa, 

 •s'„  I-"'"'.  Mo. 

 Kuthind,  Xt. 

 oerantnn.  Pa 

 Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

■  Seranton,  Pa. 

.....New  York  City 
. .  .  Natchitoches.  La. 

  Denver.  Colo. 

 Cincinnati.  Ohio 

"\t  •  ,-.'*,|Vit,  tu.io. 

Mt.  \ernon.  N.  Y 
 Albany.  N.  \[ 

•  •  •  W$?w,  v*'r''  Wty 
-  .Philadelphia.  Pa. 
.  .  New  Orleans.  |.n. 
-.  .  Chicago.  III. 

 "an  rranciero,  Cni. 

 .New  ^'ork  City 

 Allegheny.  Pa 

  Calvcston.  Tex. 

......San  rrancisco,  Cnl. 

Rockaway  Reach.  N",  Y. 
 New  i  ork  City 

  Baltimore,  Mil. 

 New  York  City 

Norfolk.  Va, 
....  .New  Y„r\i.  City 

 Omaha.  Neb. 

 New  York  Cits- 
New  York  City 
.Scraiilon.  Pa. 
Mckeesport.  Pa. 
St.  Joeaph,  La. 
Baltimore,  M,|. 
New  York  City 
Denver,  tlolo. 
New  York  ("ity 
New  York  City 
(julves ton.  Tex. 
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list  of  patrons 


Levy.  Samuel  Nashville,  Tcnn. 

Levy.  Samuel  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Levy.  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Waco,  Tex. 

Levy.  Samuel  D  New  York  Oily 

Levy.  Simeon  S  TitusvilW,  Pa. 

Levy.  Simon  Philadelphia.  1'a. 

1-evy.  Tobias  New  Y  ork  City 

Ix-vy.  William  Baltimore.  Md. 

Levy.  Wm.  1   New  York  City 

Levyn.  Jacob   Alpena.  Mich. 

I.ewengood.  Lewis  New  York  City 

Lcwenthai,  M  Karma*  City,  Mo. 

Lem-i.  F,  L.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Lewi,  William  J.,  M.D  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Lewin.  8  Washington,  I).  C. 

lx-wine.  Fisher  New  York  City 

Lew  inc.  Julius  New  York  City 

Lcwine.  Leopold  E..  M.D  New  York  City 

Lewintick,  Lesser.  Denver,  (>>lo. 

Lswinaky,  J.  C,  M.D  New  York  City 

Lewinsohn,  Lewis  ;  .Chicago.  III. 

Lewinsohn.  Salomon  New  York  Cily 

Lewinson.  Benno  New  York  City 

Lewiuthal.  Rev.  Isidore   Nashville.  Tcnn. 

Lewitilhal.  Max  Hrookliaven,  Miss. 

I«wi*.  Alphons  New  York  City 

Lewis,  E.  S  New  Orleans.  La. 

Lewis.  George  Chicago.  III. 

Lewi*.  Henry  I  New  York  City 

Lewi..  I.  W  Salt  l-akc  City.  Itah 

I.ewis.  Isaac  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I<ewis.  M.  A  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lewis,  Samuel  New  York  City 

Lewis,  Samuel  Toronto.  Canada 

Lewisohn,  Mis*  A  New  York  City 

Lewisohn.  Adolph  (deceased)   .  .   New  York  City 

Lewisohn.  I'hilip  New  York  City 

Lewison.  Alexander  New  York  City 

I.cwy,  It ....  ,  Scranton,  Pa. 

I.ewy,  Solomon   .  .  New  York  City 

I.iacfiowiu,  Aaron  Shamokm.  Pa. 

Libcrman,  I  New  York  City 

Libcrman,  Myron  8  I'tica.  N.  Y. 

Libtrntein.  M  St.  l.om.«.  Mo. 

Liehlbach.  D    Tcxarkana.  Ark. 

I.ichten.  William  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Liehteiiberg.  August  New  York  City 

Lichtenstein.  D  Richmond.  Va. 

Lichtcnstein,  Isaac  New  York  City 

I.ichtenstcln.  J  Richmond,  Va. 

Lichleristein,  Joseph   .Richmond.  Va. 

Lichtenstein,  Mayer  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

I.ichtig,  Henry  New  York  City 

Lidvlun,  I  Chicago,  111. 

Lidaehin,  J  New  York  City 

Lidx.  Israel  New  York  City 

Lidi.  Max  New  York  City 

Liebcrman.  David  H   New  York  City 

I.ieberman.  C,  M.D  Brooklyn.  N.  Y  . 

Ueberraan,  H  Chicago,  in. 

Lielierman,  Isaac.  New  York  City 

I.ieberman,  J  .,  .Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lieberrean,  R«v.  M  Kmmm  Oily.  Mo. 

Lielierman,  Samuel  SI.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Lielierman,  Schloma   .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DthfffMrWj  Abraliam   New  Y  ork  City 

I.ichman,  I.  Hamilton,  Ohio 

I.iebrnan.  Mrs.  L  Shreveport,  La. 

Liehman,  1-ouis  Y'oungstown.  Ohio 

Liehman.  Rudolph  Dallas.  Tex. 

LielMivitx,  S  New  York  City 

I.iescr.  Rev.  Joseph   . .Kingston,  N.  \  , 

Light,  Benjamin   .     New  York  City 

Light  ■•tone.  H..  M.D  Montreal.  Canada 

Likes.  Albert  H   Baltimore.  M.I. 

Likmiiti.  Rev.  David   Leavenworth,  Tex. 

Lilictithal,  Joseph  Pott-ville.  Pa. 

Lindau.  J.  W  Greensboro,  ft.  C. 

Lindenls-rirrr,  Robert  Astoria.  Ore. 

Linder,  William,  M.D  Brooklyn.  V  Y. 

Lindner.  Walter  New  York  City 

l.iiidwall.  Max  New  York  City 

Linefl tbaj,  Julius   ,  .Chicago,  III. 

Linetxky.  Hirsch  New  York  City 

Linkin,  Morris  Jx>well.  Mam, 

Luikman.  M.,  M.D  New  York  City 

Linlliernian,  M   Albany.  N.  Y. 

Lipelit,  Abraham   Bingliamlon.  X.  Y 

Lipin*ky,  8  A«neville.  X  C. 

I.iplM'.  Charles  ,  New  York  City 

Lipptnan.  Israel  New  York  City 

Lippman,  J.  M  St.  Loui*,  Mo. 

Lipptnan.  Louis   New  York  Cily 

Lippman.  Morn-  I   Xew  Y'ork  Cily 

Lipptnan.  S.  I   Xew  Y'ork  City 

Lippman.  S.  L  New  Y'ork  City 

Lippmann,  Louto  L   .Seattle.  Wash. 

LipschiK,  I  Monlreal.  Canada 

Upschuti.  B  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Lipschuti.  Emil  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Lipsky,  Rev.  J  Rochester,  N.  Y'. 

I.ipstate,  J  Tyler.  Tex. 

Lisk.  Matthew  New  York  City 

Lisle.  Rev.  James  Gandy,  Neb. 

Lissman,  Ix-onard  Brooklyn,  N.  Y". 

Lissmon,  Edward  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. 

Lit,  Jacob  D   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Lithgow.  James  R  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia 

Litowich,  B.  A  Kalina.  Kan. 

Litlauer.  N.  L  New  York  City 

Littauer.  Nathan  C  New  York  City 

Litlmann,  M  Jit.  Louis.  Mo. 

LiU.  Daniel  New  Y  ork  City 

-ivenright,  Florence  K  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.iveriglil.  Henry  Philadelphia,  l'a. 

.ivingston.  H.  H  ..Pittsburg.  Pa. 

.ivingston.  l^ouis  D  New  Y'ork  City 

.ivingston.  Rev.  William  Poughkeepsic.  N.  Y. 

xibel.  Abraham  D  New  York  City 

.oble.  Henry  Helena.  Mont. 

Loch.  Adolph   Chicago.  111. 

Loch.  Edward   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

.oeb.  Ernest  M  New  Orleans.  La. 

.neb,  lianau  A.,  M.D  8t.  Louis.  Mo. 

,oeb.  Herman  Shreveport,  La. 

.oeb.  Jacob  F  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.oeb.  Jacques  Montgomery.  Ala. 

.•*■!>.  Jamsi  New  Y  ork  City 

•ocl>.  L  Akron.  Ohio 

.oeb.  Mrs.  L   .  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

.oeb.  I^sti  Philadelphia,  l'a. 

..H-b.  Leo  A   Chicago.  111. 

.oeb.  L..UIS.  .  .  New  Y'ork  City 

,och.  Marx  Ii   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Loch.  Maurice  New  York  City 

.oeb.  Morris     New  York  City 

    .  Scuttle,  Wash. 

  New  York  City 

 New  Orleans.  La. 

 Montclair.  X.  J. 


S.  8. 
I    Solomon  . 

i-Imt.  F  ,  M.D 
David 


II 

,#»ettc.  Jacques.  M.D.  

.oettenherg,  W.  B  

.ocwenlicrg.  Rev.  William  

.newenheim.  Frederick  

.oewenheilr,  l.co  

.ocKcnsteili,  Is 


.  .Eastun. 

 Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

 Wabash.  Ind. 

.  ..Philadelphia.  Pa. 
.  .     Xew  Y  ork  City 

 Columbus.  Oa. 

Charleston.  W.  Va. 

Loewenstein.  J  Houston,  Tex. 

.oewensfeln,  l.oui<   Troy.  N.  Y'. 

.oewensteui,  Morris  New  York  City 

.oewenthal.  .1  New  Y  ork  City 

.oewcnthal.  Philip,  M.D  Xew  Y  ork  City 

.oewenthau.  Max,  M.D  New  Y'ork  City 

■oewithan,  M  ,  M.D  Xew  York  City 

.otidon.  I   Salem,  Mom. 

.ondon.  Meyer   Sclma.  Ala. 

.ondon  Brother*   Xew  Y  ork  City 

...n.|.ui.-r.  Jacob,  M  D   Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

ong,  IWrilmrd  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

.oiigs.  Ih.rn  Wilkesbarre.  Pa. 

...rent*.  Mote*  L  BriKiklyn.  X  Y'. 

■one.  S   Toronto.  Canada 

..rin.  /.  Simon  Xew  Y  ork  City 

..■rsch,  Henry.   New  York  Cily 

.or-eh.  Solomon  New  Y'ork  City 

.oth.  M   Cincinnati.  Ohio 

.imik-,  Leonard,  M.D   New  Y  ork  City 

.oiiis,  Julius  I'   Kansas  City.  Mo. 

.oui",  Mr-.  Minnie  D  Xew  Y'ork  City 

.ouria.  l.eon,  md  Brooklyn,  N.  >  . 

..nine,  David  A   Boston.  Ma>s«. 

.ovatskin.  Joseph  D  Lowell.  Ma*-. 

.overran.  A.  B   Birmingham.  Ala. 

owenheiin.  A   A  .  M.D  Chicago.  Ill, 

.onetistem,  l-anc  Newark.  N  J. 

.»«en.|         Mux    Xew  York  City 

lOWenstein,  Mux.  M  1)   Xew  York  City 

jiwenstein,  X.  A   New  York  City 

■nWMIlhal,  H  Philadelphui.  l'a. 

.oweritbal.  .1  Xew  Y'ork  City 

...weiithnl.  I.   Philadelphia,  l'a. 

Awenlhal,  Max   Rochester.  N.  Y'. 

lOWrnlritt,  llncliel  Oil  City,  Pa. 

,.,«erx.  Itev  John  K..  I.L.D  Troy,  N.  Y. 

siwinsleift,  E  Wilkesbarre.  Pa. 

•  iwmiiii.  I.  I  I-os  Angeles.  Cal. 

...«v.  1'liilip    Xcwark.  N.  J. 

-ubarsky.  A  New  Y'ork  City 

.ahrtkia,  Mux  Xew  York  City 

,ahin,  David  New  Y'ork  City 

,mlins,  David  t!   New  York  City 

udwig,  I  Brunswick,  (ia. 

ililwig,  Samuel  D  New  York  City 

uhler,    A   Waro.  Tex. 

.unit r.  Jamb  New  Y'ork  Citv 

.UNtli  Charles  J  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

lip  ...  K.  J„  M  D   Philailelphia.  Pa. 

Luna.  Samuel  New  Y  ork  City 
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Lurie.  Abraham  New  York  City 

Lurie,  Herman  I.  New  York  City 

Lurie,  Louis  New  York  City 

I. urn-.  Morris  New  York  City 

Lurne.  Marcus  8  Boston.  Mass. 

Lu.tberg.  M  New  York  City 

Luster.  Max  Chicago.  111. 

Lustig.  Joseph  ..Denver.  Colo. 

Luetic  Joseph.  New  York  City 

Lust  in.  Joseph  Youngs  town,  Ohio 

Lutiky,  Louis  Baltimore.  Mil. 

Lyman.  Isidor,  D.D.8  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lyon,  A.  H  New  York  City 

Lyon.  B  New  York  City 

Ly<m,  Mrs.  D.  T  Chicago,  III. 

Lyon,  Horry  Providence,  R.  I. 

Lyon,  J.  L  Chicago.  111. 

Lyon,  Mark  T  Chicago.  III. 

Lyons.  Rev.  Alexander  New  York  City 

Lyons.  D  New  York  City 

Lvons.  K  New  York  City 

Lyons.  Joseph  Washington.  D.  C. 

Lyons.  M  Appletou,  Wis. 

Lyons.  Max  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Lyons,  Phillip  Marion,  Ind. 

Lyons.  Solomon  HuntsviUe.  Ala. 

M 

McAleer.  Hev.  P  New  York  City 

McAlli-ter,  Wm.  K  Denver,  Colo. 

MeOabe.  Right  Rev.  Charles  C  Evanston,  III. 

McCarthy,  Hon.  John  Henry   New  York  City 

McCliwky,  Hon.  Bernard  New  Orleans,  Iji. 

Met  •ready.  Rev.  Charles.  LL.D  New  York  City 

McDcvitt,  Cora  K   New  York  City 

McDonnell.  Right  Rev.  Charles  K   Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

McCmni*.  Rev.  William  F..  D.D.  .  .Westbury  Htution,  N.  Y. 

McKce.  Rev.  F.  W  Pattersonville,  N.  Y. 

MrKim.  Rev.  Randolph  II  Washington.  D.  C. 

McLaughlin,  J.  F  Toronto,  Canada 

MrNamara.  John  W   Albany.  N.  V. 

MrNauiara.  Hi.  Rev.  Mgr.  P.  J.,  V.G  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

MrNulty,  P.  J   Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Manget.  Israel  H  New  York  City 

Man..  Rev  A.  J..  8.J  Wnodstwk.  Md. 

Maa-.  Uniis  New  York  City 

Maas.  S   Ketma.  Ala. 

Machol,  M.,  M  D  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Mnrhi.   David   I  Baltimore.  Md. 

Mack.  Jacob  W  New  York  City 

Maekay.  K.  F  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

.lackey.  Mrs.  H.  E  New  York  City 

Macowsky.  Isaac  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MacRiu-,  Rev.  D  Calgary,  Canada 

Mac  Rat,  Rev.  D..  D.D  St.  John.  N.  B. 

Madill.  George  A.  (deceased)   8t.  l-ouis,  Mo. 

Mi  '  »     •"  M.  E  New  York  City 

Madtiro.  Mrs.  Esther  L.  Panama.  C.  Am. 

Mogul,  Louis  B  Tallulah,  Ga. 

Mngil.  Rev.  Julius  M..  Ph.D   Ligonier.  Ind. 

Magner.  Morris  A  New  York  City 

Magrill,  Rev.  Jrweph  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Mahler.  Abraham  New  York  City 

Maimin,  H  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Moinoff,   Louis  Denver.  Colo. 

Mainthow.  H.  M  New  York  City 

Maisel.  A.  J  New  York  Citv 

Maisel.  J.  J..  M.D  New  York  City 

Mnixel.  Louis  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Makover.  Bernard  Baltimore,  Mil. 

Mnlkan.  II  New  York  Citv 

Mailer,  Henry,  M.D  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Maltinsky.  8  Braddock,  Pa. 

Maltaer.  H  New  York  City 

Mamtok,   L  Boston,  Mass. 

Manoni.  Emanuel  New  York  City 

Mann-ha.  A  New  York  City 

Mandcl.  Adolf  New  York  City 

Mandel.  Kdward  New  York  City 

Mandel.  Mrs.  Kmanuel   Chicago,  III. 

Mandcl.  Rev.  Morris  Allentown,  Pa, 

Mandel.  Samuel   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mnndelbaum.  M.,  M.D  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Mandelhaum,  Seymour   Baltimore,  Md. 

Mandellierg,  Max  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Mandelkern.  J  New  \  ork  City 

Mandell.  M  Albuquerque,  N.  Mcx. 

Mandelstam.  Isaac  W  Ka«t  B<iston.  Ma-s. 

MandeUiamni,  I   New  York  City 

MandcNtamm.  M   New  York  City 

Mandelstamin.  N..  M.D   .     New  S'ork  City 

Mandelstone.  Isaac  W  East  Boston.  Mass. 

Man, II,  Nicholas  M..  M.D  New  York  City 

Manishewitx,  Miss  Mamie  F   Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mann.  Benjamin  A   Albany,  N  Y. 

Mann.  Emerson  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Mann.  Samuel  New  York  City 

Mnnnheiraer.  S  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Manoviteh.  M  New  York  City 


Matison,  Lewis  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Marcus,  Aaron  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Marcus.  Adolph  Scran  ton.  Pa 

Marcus,  Emanuel  New  Y'ork  City 

Marcus,  I  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Marcus,  Rev.  Jacob  Elmiro.  N.  Y. 

Marcus.  Joseph  8  New  Y'ork  City 

Marcus.  I/cwia  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Marcus.  Louis  W  Buffalo,  N.  Y". 

Marcus  Brothers  New  Y'ork  City 

Marcuson.  Rev.  Isaac  E   .Sandusky.  Ohio 

Margolea,  Ixiuis  L  Montreal,  Canada 

Margolin*.  M   Cleveland.  Ohio 

Margolies,  8  Portland.  Ore. 

Margolin,  Abraham  J  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Margolis.  Abraham  Chicago.  III. 

Margolis,  Elias  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Margolis,  Jacob  Chicago,  111. 

Margulies,  Irving,  M.D  New  Y'ork  City 

Marguliee,  M  New  York  City 

Margulies.  William,  M.D  Brooklyn.  N.  X. 

Mark,  Louis  H  New  Y  ork  (Sty 

Markel,  Max  New  Y'ork  City 

Market).  W  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Markewieh.  Samuel  New  York  City 

Markowiti.  Benjamin  New  York  City 

Markowiti.  H  New  York  City 

Markowiti.  M   Chicago.  III. 

Marks,  Albert  8  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Marks,  Harris  Brooklyn.  N.  Y'. 

Marks,  Isaac  D  New  York  City 

Marks,  Isaac  L  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marks.  M..  M.D  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marks,  M.  L  New  \  ork  City 

Marks,  Martin  A  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Marmor.  Jacob  D  Baltimore,  Md. 

Marrus,  Philip  Providence,  R.  I. 

Marshall.  Louis.  .  New  York  City 

Martin.  Hon.  John  Mc.  C  Port  Gibson.  Miss. 

Martin.  Prof.  W.  R  Hartford,  Conn. 

Marlinarhe,  M   .  Ydnkcrs,  N.  Y. 

Marlindale.  Jr..  8  Iji  Crosse,  Wis. 

Martinson,  Julius,  M.D   New  York  City 

Marx.  Albert  T  Albany.  N.  Y  . 

Marx.   Rev.   David   Atlanta.  Oa. 

Marx.  Emanuel   New  Y  ork  City 

Marx,  M  Chicago,  III. 

Marx.  M  Galveston.  Tex. 

Marx.  Samuel   New  Y'ork  City- 
Marx.   Simon  Tnskegi-e.  Ala. 

Marx,  W.  Bennett  Wechawken  Height-.  N.  J. 

Marx  *  Jaeobson  New  York  City 

Marymont.  A  Detroit,  Mich. 

Maseoviti.  Albert  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Mashansky,  Rev.  H  New  Y  ork  City 

Massed,  Joseph.  M.D  Boston.  Mass. 

Master,  Harris  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mathany.  H  New  Y  ork  City 

Mathews,  IJ  New  York  City 

Matshak.S.  .   New  York  City 

Matthews.  Rev.  M.  A..  D.D   Scut  lie,  Wash. 

Mali,  Israel  New  Y  ork  City 

Matike.  A.  .  .   New  York  Citv 

Maurer.  Emil.  M.D  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Mautner,  Sigfried   Chicago,  III. 

Mavison,  Joseph   BoMoti.  Mass. 

May,  1-eoti  V   Charleston.  W.  Va. 

May.  Mosca  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Mayer.  A.  A.,  M.D   Ball  in.,, re.  Md. 

Mayer.  Andrew.  Brooklyn,  V  Y. 

Mayer.  Mrs.  B   New  N  ork  City 

Mayer.  Benjamin  R  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mayer.  CO  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mayer.   Charles  Lincoln.  Neb. 

Mayer.  David   New  York  City 

Mayer.  Eli   .Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Mayer.  Fred   Brooklyn.  N  Y. 

Mayer.  Gabriel  H   I'hil.vMphia.  Pa. 

Mayer.  Harry  H....'.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Mayer.  Henry   New  York  City 

Mayer.  Ike  New  Orleans,  l.a. 

Mayer.  Isaac   New  York  City 

Mayer.  Jacob   Cleveland.  Ohio 

Mayer,  Joseph   New  York  City 

Mayer,  ).co  Cambridge  Mass. 

Mayer.  I.evi   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mover,  I.ewi*   Dcmonoli*,  Ala. 

Mayer.  Prof.  M   New  V-rk  City 

Mayer,  Max  New  Y  ork  City 

Mayer,  Morris  Demotion's.  Ala. 

Mayer.  Morris   New  Y'ork  City 

Mayer.  Oscar  J   New  York  City 

Maver.  S.  Julius  Portland,  Ore. 

Mayer,  S.  N  New  Y  ork  City 

Mayer,  Theodore  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mayerwitc,  Rev.  B  \Himio,  Ga. 

Maxer.  Joseph   New  York  City 

Meadow,  Jacob  Brooklyn.  V  \. 

  New  York  City 
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Medvedev,  Paul  New  York  City 

Mrhrenlcnder,  A.  N..  M  l)  New  York  City 

Meier,  Mrs.  A.  J  Portland.  Ore. 

Meiseja.  Raphael  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mclinger,  Paul  New  York  City 

Melitier,  M.  L  New  York  City 

Meller,  A.  R  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mellors,  Joaeph  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MeltJiiirr,  Joseph  New  York  City 

Meltier,  J  New  York  City 

Melticr.  Mark  A  New  York  City 

Melier,  Joaeph  New  York  City 

Mendelowiti,  J.  .   New  York  City 

Mendelsohn,  Benjamin  K  Chicago,  III. 

Mendelsohn,  llerman  T  New  York  City 

Mendelsohn,   laador  Boston,  Ma«. 

Mendelsohn.  Rev.  Dr.  8  Wilmington.  N.  C. 

Mendelsohn,  Sigmund  New  Vork  City 

Mendelson,  J  New  York  City 

Mendelson,  Meyer  New  York  City 

Mendelson.  Moses   Chicago.  III. 

Mendes.  Rev.  Frederick  de  Sola,  Ph.D  .     New  York  City 

Mendes.  Mrs.  Isaac  P  .Savannah,  C.a. 

Mendine,  W.  K   New  Orleans,  I.a. 

Menken.  Percival  S  ,  Ph.D.,  LL.B  New  York  City 

Menline.  Joseph  Spencer  New  York  City 

Merksamer.  Julius  New  York  City 

Merksanirr,  I.copol.1  New  York  City 

Merrill.  Mux  J  Evansville,  lad. 

Men.  Daniel  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Meseritj,  Isaac  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 


Mesirow,  E.  B..  M.D  

Wearing,  Jr..  Rev.  A.  J 
Mewing,  Aaron  J.,  Ph.D.  . 
Messing,  Rev.  Henry  J.. 

Messing,  M  

Messmer,  S.  (1   

Metienliaum,  Joseph. 


...••«... 


.Chicago,  111. 
.Montgomery.  Ala. 

...  Chicago.  III. 
.  ...  St.  I.om-,  Mo. 
. lndianapoli*.  Ind. 
..Green  Bay.  ffk 
Cleveland.  Ohio 


Meyer 
Meyer, 


Meyer, 
Mevrr, 
Meyer 
Meyer 


Mctigcr.  David  New  York  City 

N.  A  New  York  Citv 

Adolph  II  Nashville.  Tenn. 

.  r,  Mrs.  Alice  Monroe.  La. 

Meyer,  Ely   Rochet  er,  N.  Y. 

Meyer,  Harri«on  .    .  .     Denver.  Colo. 

Isaac.   Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  Julius  H  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Karl  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Leo  B.,  A.M..  M.D   New  York  City 

|^mi|ki|i1  Chicago.  Ill 

Levy  New  York  (Sly 

l.oiu>  New  York  City 

Meyer.  Martin  New  York  Citv 

Meyer.  Ral.l.i   New  York  City 

Meyer.  Rev.  Martin  A  Albany.  N.  \. 

Meyer,  Max  ...   New  York  City 

Meyer,  t)  New  York  City 

Meyer,  Samuel  Macon,  Ga. 

Meyer,  Samuel.  .  .   New  York  City 

Meyer,  Rev.  Samuel  New  Yolk  Citv 

Meyer,  .Sigmund  T   I,ong  Branch,  N.  J. 

Meyer,  Theodore,  M.D   Salt  Lake  City,  Clah 

Meyers.  Aaron  Buffalo,  N    \  . 

Meyer-,  D   New  York  City 

Meyer-.  Harold.  .  New  York  City 

Mayers,  loin*   .  .Buffalo.  N.  >,  . 

Meyers,  M  ...Cincinnati.  Ohio 

MeyerMin,  I..  It  New  York  Citv 

M.  y.rx.n,  Meyer  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Michael.   I  las    ft.  J   M  i 

Michael.  Isaac  I  New  York  City 

Michael.  Jacob   Brooklyn.  N.  V. 

Michael,  M  M  le.  Ala. 

Michael,  M.  G  Mhens,  <Ja. 

Michael,  Oscar  Newark.  N.  J. 

MicliaelM,  Michael  .   -  New  York  City 

Michael-.  LP.,  New  York  City 

Michel,  ]|  New  Orleans,  |ji. 

MicJunanl,  P.,  M.D    New  Orleans,  La. 

Mielziner,  Benjamin  Cincinnati. 

MieJaitier,  Benjamin  0  Cleveland, 

Mi'-Jzmcr.  Rev.  Jacob...    Cini  innaf 


Mierenl 


nls-rg. 
Mihalovitrh..  B 


Hart> 


Milch,  David.  , 

Miller.  A  

Miller.  B   , 

Miller.  Haruch  K 

(ieneral  Charles  . 

1 ).  Knox  .  .  

.Ceo.  I..  M.D  

II   .   , 


Miller. 
Miller. 
Miller. 
Mill. 
Mill. 
Mill. 
Mill. 
Miller, 
Miller. 


I  saac  

1-nlore   

Mr-  J.  B  

I.oilis  

Miller,  L..ui«.   

Milter.  I^oius  M  

Miller,  Raphael  W..  M.D.  . 


Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 

. . ,  .New  Y..rk  cuy 

.  .  Cincinnati,  i  Ihio 
.  .  .  New  York  City 
.  .    .New  York  City 

..Kansas  City,  Mo. 

,  New  Orfcaas,  La, 

  Franklin.  Pa. 

....  Pitt-burn,  Pa, 
New  York  City 
Philadelphia,  Ha. 

.  .   .  .  Pat.-r-.ui.  N  J. 

.Washing!         D  C. 

.  .    .New  York  Citv 

  Newark.  N  J. 

.  .  .  Raltnnor.  .  M  I 
Jamaica.  N.  V, 
Baltimore.  Md. 

. .  .Ciuciuuuii.  Ohio 


Miller.  8.  .  Montreal.  Canada 

Miller,  Sam  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Miller,  Himoa  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miller,  Solomon  F  Baltimore.  Md. 

Miller.  Mrs.  William  K  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Millman.  L  Montreal,  Canada 

Milnis,  August  New  Y'ork  City 

Mincer,  8  Chicago.  111. 

Minkowsky,  Philip  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Mindlin,  fl  New  York  City 

Minti,  Jacob  J.,  D.D.8  New  Y'ork  City 

Minti.  Nathan  New  Y'ork  City 

Mironti,  Julius.   New  Y  ork  City 

Mi»eh.  Mrs.  Cusar  Providence,  R.  I. 

Misel,  Nathan  Brooklyn,  if.  Y. 

M:  -hk  n   H  Portcheeter.  N.  Y'. 

Mishkin,  I  New  Y'ork  City 

Mitchell.  Edwin  Knox  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mitchell.  Barley  B  La  Grange.  111. 

Mitchell.  J  New  York  City 

Mitshkun.  M   .Detroit.  Mich. 

Mitteltnan.   Israel .  . .   .  Middletown,  Conn. 

Mittleman.  J.  H.,  M.D  New  Y  ork  City 

Moch,  M.  E  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Mneller,  Herman  ,   New  Y'ork  City 

Moguleako.  Sigtnund  New  York  City 

Moise.  Marion  Sumter.  8.  C. 

Moldawer.  M  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Molner,  H  Chicago,  III. 

Monaah.  I.  Morris  Charleston.  S.  C. 

Monfried,  Max  New  Y'ork  City 

Monosewiti,  F  New  Y'ork  City 

Mooney.  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Joaeph  F..  V.G  New  Y'ork  City 

Moore,  Geo.  F   Montgomery.  Ala. 

Moore,  Prof.  George  F  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Mord.  M   New  Brighton.  8.  I..  N.  Y. 

Mord    R   Slapleton.  8.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Mordecai.  F.  Moultrie   Charleston.  S.  C. 

Morgan.  Rev.  D.  Parker  New  York  City 

Morgan.  Samuel  .  Baltimore,  Md. 

Moriarty.  John  8  New  Y'ork  City 

Morocco.  J   .  New  Y'ork  City 

Morris,  H  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Morris.  Isaac  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Moms.  1..  Z  Richmond.  Va. 

Morns,  M   Trenlon.  Tenn. 

Morns,  M.  L  Montreal.  Canada 

Morris.  N.  L  Salt  Lake  City.  I'tah 

Morris.  W  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Morrison.  Isidore  D  New  Y  ork  City 

Morse.  Godfrey   Beaton,  Masa. 

Morse.  Jessie  Arine  Boston.  Mass. 

Morton,  E.  8   New  York  City 

Mnaeovits.  Albert   New  Haven.  Conn. 

Moacoviti,  Albert   New  Haven.  Conn. 

Moseoviu,  M.  New  York  City 

Moacoviti,  M  Brooklyn.  N. 

Moses.  Adolph  Chicago,  III. 

Moaes.  Rev.  Adolph   Louisville,  Ky. 

Moses.  Alfred  G  Mobile.  Ala. 

Moses.  Miss  Hannah  New  York  City 

Moses.  J.  B.,  M.D  Crestline,  Ohio 

Mosessohu.  Rev.  Dr.  N  Portland.  Ore. 

Monesson,  S.,  M.D  New  Y'ork  City 

Moehkowitz,  Z..  M.D  New  York  City 

Moskovili,  David  New  Y'ork  City 

Moskoviti.  Morris,  New  Y  ork  City 

Moss.  H.  W.  tdeccased)  Akron,  Ohio 

Moss.  Hart  wig  New  Orleans.  La. 

Mosson.  Hermann  New  York  City 

Mulilfelder,  David  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Mtihlhauser.  Henry  New  York  City 

Muhr,  Fannie  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Muldberg.  Moritt.  M.D  Now  York  City 

Muldhcrg.  8.i  M.D  New  York  City 

Mailer.  Alfred   Denver.  Colo 

Muller.  Andre  New  Y'ork  City 

Muller,  ||  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Muller.  1-aias  New  York  t'ity 

Muller.  Mrs.  J.  1.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Mureek.  William   Brooklyn.  N  Y. 

Mushneis,  Isaac  New  Y  ork  City 

Myers.  Mrs.  A.  I,  New  Y'ork  Citv 

Myers.  A.  W   .   .Montreal.  Canada 

Myers,  Angrlo   .  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Myers.  I   ll   New  Y  ork  City 

Myers,  Rev.  Isidore  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Myers.  Mandel  K  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Myers,  Martin  J    New  Y'ork  City 

Myers,  Nathaniel   New  Y'ork  City 

Myers.  Simon  P   Montreal.  Canada 

Myereon,  I..  B   New  York  City 

Mvres,  Aaron  New  York  City 

Myres,  Max  M  New  York  Cry 

N 

Nachman.  D     Augusts  t.s. 

Nachman.  Israel  Albany.  >.  Y. 

Naftalin.b  Fargo,  ft .  Dak. 
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Naiman.  N  Baltimore.  Md 

Naphtaly.  Joseph  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Nspplebaum,  J   New  York  City 

Nasanowits.  Abraham  (deoeased)  Baltimore,  Md. 

Naaaauer.  B  Nrw  York  City 

Nassauer,  F  Baltimore,  Md. 

Nathan,  Clarence  A  New  York  City 

Nathan,  David  Boston,  Mass. 

Nathan.  Edgar  J   New  Y'nrk  City 

Nathan,  Kdward  I  Philadelphia.  IV 

Nathan,  Frederick  New  York  City 

Nathan,  Isidore  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Nathan,  Jacob  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Nathan,  Philip  Omaha,  Neb. 

Nathan,  Robert  F  New  York  City 

Nathan,  H  New  York  City 

Nathan,  Samuel  Chicago,  III. 

Nathansohn.  (Mia*  New  York  City 

Nathanson.  H   New  York  City 

Nathanson.  H.N   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Natkin.  Dr.  David  Boston,  Man.*. 

Nauhau*.  Louis  Mam,  Pa. 

Nauheim.  Benjamin  New  York  City 

Naumherg.  Kikan  New  York  City 

Navison,  Joseph   Boston,  )lu>. 

Neethe,  John  Galveston.  Tex. 

Negbaur.  Max  Newark.  N.  J. 

Nriinan,  Bennje  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Nri'nan,  M.  8  McKeesporl.  Pa. 

Nelson,  John  Providence.  K.  I. 

Nelson,  Rev.  Leon  M  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Nemser.  William..   New  York  City 

Neliorg.  Mr*.  Ray  8  Detroit.  Mich. 

N'eubrrgrr,  H.  P   Chirac",  III. 

Neuberger.  J.  »..  M.D  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N'cufeld,  A.  W  ,  New  York  City 

Neugass,  0  .    .   Brooklyn.  N.  Y  . 

Nemnan,  A  New  York  City 

Neuman,  Kmanuel  New  York  City 

Neuman.  II  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Neuman.  Igiiacc   Chicago.  III. 

Neuman,  Michael  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Neuman.  Monti  New  York  City 

Neuman.  Sol  New  York  City 

Neumann.  Solomon.  M.D  New  York  City 

Neumark.  S.  E   New  York  City 

Neu«rhati.  A  New  York  City 

Neuitadt.  Joseph  New  Y<irk  City 

Nrif.tae.lter.  M..  M.D  New  York  City 

New  Albany  Public  Library  New  Alhnnv.  I  ml. 

Newbergcr.  Ix»ui»   .  Indianapolis.  Irid. 

Newtrurger,  Bernhard   St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Nrwl.urger,  J  M  New  York  City 

Ncwbnrger.  Hon.  Joseph  E  New  York  City 

Newbtirger,  Max   New  York  City 

New  burger.  Morril  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Newncld.  Morris  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Newhall.  Daniel  H  Yonker.,  N.  Y. 

Newman,  A   New  York  City 

Newman,  Abraham  I   New  York  City 

Newman,  Edward  D   New  York  City 

NVwmnii.  H  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Newman.  H  Baltimore,  Md. 

Newman,  H.  J  New  York  City 

Newman.  Jacob   Tarrvtown.  N.  Y  . 

Newman.  Joseph  New  York  City 

Newmnri.  Itev.  Julius   Chicago,  111. 

Newman.  l.*o  II  Alhnnv.  N.  Y. 

Newman.  Moriti  New  York  City 

Newman.  Nathan  New  York  City 

Newman.  Sig.  ...Chicago,  III. 

Ncwuiark.  Itenjamin  New  York  City 

Newmark,    Harris  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Newrnark,  Rev.  Hyman  New  York  City 

Niedlinger.  I>ewis   New  York  Cilv 

Kierenherg.  M.   B  Brunswick.  Md. 

Nieto.  A.  H  New  York  C,tv 

Nieto.  Rev.  Jacob  San  Francisco.  Cal, 

Niflnt,  Ailolpi,  New  York  City 

Nightingale.  James.  M.I)  Worcester.  Mans. 

Nodell.  Charles   Paterson,  N.  J. 

Noot,  Rev.  Isaac  C  New  York  City 

Noot.  Rev.  M   Troy.  N.  Y. 

Norden,  relix  A  Chicago.  III. 

Norden.  Jennie  II  Chicago  111. 

Norden,  l.copold  New  York  City 

Norden.  Max.  .  .   New  York  City 

Northshicld.  Charles  New  York  City 

N.ites,  Marcus  Washington,  I).  ('. 

Nourse.  Edward  E  Berlin,  Conn. 

Nnvack.  J.  L„  M.D    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nulllcr,  A  New  Y  ork  City 

Nunn.  It.  J   Savannah,  tin. 

Nuahaom,  Philip  Bsndford,  Pa. 

Nusbaura,  Sidney  L  Norfolk.  V«. 

N usshaum,  M  New  York  City 

Nliaabaom,  Myw   .      Albany.  N.  V. 

Nye,  Simon  L.   Wilkei-harre.  Pa. 


0 

Oberfelder.  Max  Near  York  City 

Obernauer,  Herman  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Ochs,  Adolph  S  New  York  City 

Denser.  S.  M.D  New  York  City 

Ockooneff,  Solomon  New  London,  Conn. 

O'Connor.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  J  So.  Orange,  N.  J. 

O'Donovan.  Rev.  John  F.,  S.J  New  York  City 

Oeehsner.  John  F  New  Orleans.  La, 

Oeaterlein.  Jacob  New  York  City 

Oeatreicher,  laaae  New  York  City 

Oettinger,  Mrs.  Henry  Baltimore.  Md. 

Offenberg,  Samuel  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Ognus,  Louis  Chicago,  III. 

Ogusky,  J  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Ohovci  Zion  Congregation  New  Orleans,  La. 

Oldstein,  H.  J.,  M.D   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Olivein,  Hen  Zion  D  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

O'Malley,  D.  C  New  Orleans,  La. 

Oppcnheim,  D  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Oppenheim,  Gustavua  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oppenheim,  Isaac  Tole<lo,  Ohio 

Oppenheim,  Jacob.  New  York  City 

Oppenheim,  Louis  New  York  City 

Oppenheim,  Samuel  New  York  City 

Oppenheim.  William  New  York  City 

Oppenheimer,  Mrs.  Anton  New  York  City 

Oppenheimer,  Harry  D  Chicago,  111. 

Oppenheimer,  Isaac,  M.D  New  York  City 

Oppenheimer.  Julius  M  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Oppenheimer.  Sigmund  (deceased)  New  York  City 

Oppenheimer,  Simon   Washington.  1).  C. 

Oransky,  L  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Orently,  A  New  York  City 

Orently,  D  New  York  City 

Orler,  Solomon  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Ornstein,  Simon   New  York  City 

Orth,  Henry  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oser.  Harris  E   .  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Oser.  Harry  S»n  Francisco.  Cal. 

0*r.  Maurice  Henr/,  D.D.S  New  York  City 

Osgood,  8   ..Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Oshinsky,  Joseph  New  York  City 

O-hlag.  J.,  M  J)  New  York  City 

Osk,  Marcus  L.  New  York  City 

Osterberg.  Max  E.  E.,  A  M  New  York  City 

Otesky,  Morris  Newark.  N.  J. 

Ottcnberg.  Adolphus  New  York  City 

Ottinger.  Marx.  New  York  City 

(Hunger.  Moaes  New  York  City 

Osersky,  Louis  A  YoungMown,  Ohio 

P 

Packard  Brothers    Syracuse,  N  Y. 

Pain,  8   St.  Louis.  Mo, 

Paley,  Herman  New  York  City 

Paley,  John  Brooklyn,  V  Y  . 

Paley,  Perets  Now  York  City 

Palley.  Samuel   Brooklyn,  N.  Y  . 

PaJmhaum.  George   .Chariest own,  W.  Ya. 

Palter,  Ephraim   .        Toronto,  Canada 

Paper,  Lewis  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Parelhoff,  Rev.  Samuel  Baltimore,  Md. 

Paries,  B.  F     .Chicago,  III- 

Parham.  F.  W„  M.D   New  Orleans.  La. 

Pam.  Hugo   Chicago,  111. 

Parnas,  M   New  Y'ork  City 

Paton,  Prof.  I>ewi*  B  Hartford,  Conn. 

Patton,  Walter  M   Baldwin,  Kan  . 

Pearl  man,  Jacob  New  York  City 

Pearlman,  William  Pitt»l-urg.  Pa. 

Pearlstein,  I.  M  Charleston.  S.  C. 

Peck,  Leopold   New  York  City 

Pcinatein,  N  Worcester.  Mas*. 

Peiaer.  l<ouis.  M.D   .  New  York  City 

Peiser.  Rev.  Simon   Cleveland,  Ohio 

Peixotto,  Raphael  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Pellman,  I^uk.  New  York  City 

Pellman.  8.  M  New  York  City 

Pels.  Julius   .     .Baltimore,  Mil. 

Pelts.  H.  M  Newport  New..  Va. 

Penny.  Rev.  William  L„  LL.D   New  York  City 

Perries.  James  M.....  Milwaukee,  Wis, 

Peres,  Israel  H  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Pereael,  Adelbert   .New  York  City 

Perils,  Prof.  Ismar  J.,  Ph.D  Syracuse,  N  Y  . 

Perla,  Joseph  New  Y'ork  City 

Pcrlbcrg,  8.  Philadelphia.  Pa, 

Perlman,  Abraham  New  York  City 

Perlman.  Louis  R  New  York  City 

Perlman.  William   Pittsburg  Pa 

Perls.  Emanuel*.   New  York  City 

Perlstein,  Rev.  M  Chicago.  Ill 

Perlstein,  W.  P  New  Y  ork  City 

Perry.  Edwin   Providence,  U.  I. 

Pesenherg.  Abraham   New  Y'ork  City 

Peskind.  A..  M.D  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Peters,  Rev.  Madison  C.  D.D   Brooklyn.  N  Y. 
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Paviti.  Owner  J  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Peyser.  ■  leorge  B  New  York  City 

Peywr,  Julius  J  Washington,  D.  C. 

Peyser,  Nathan.  New  York  City 

Pfaelier,  Bernhard  Chicago,  III. 

Pfaelier.  David  Chicago.  III. 

Pfaelier,  David  M  Chicago.  III. 

Pfaelier.   Eli  Chicago.  III. 

Pfaelier,  Morris  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Pfeifer.  Simon  New  Orleans.  lot. 

Phelps.  E  Shreveport.  La. 

Philip.  Maximilian  New  \  ork  City 

Philipson.  Uev.  David.  D.D  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Phillips.  Adeline  I  New  York  City 

Phillip-.  D.  H  New  York  City 

Phillips.  Harry  Chicago.  III. 

Phillips.  Isidor   Boston.  Mass. 

Phillips.  N  Taylor  New  York  City 

Phillips.  Nathan  Seattle.  Wash. 

Phillipaon.  Joseph  Chicago,  111. 

Phillipson,  Samuel  Chicago.  III. 

Philo.  Hcv.  Isador  F.  Akron.  Ohio 

Pian.  8  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Pick.  Richard  Chicago.  III. 

Pierce,  A  Montreal.  Canada 

Pierson.  Kev.  Arthur  T.,  D.D  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Pincus,  A   .Mobile.  Ala. 

Pincus.  Bernard  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pincus.  Paul  New  *  ork  City 

Pines,  J.  A  D  Boston,  Mass. 

Pinsler.  P  Montreal.  Canada 

Pirosh.  Berthold,  M.D...  Chicago.  111. 

Pitkowsky.  Max   New  York  City 

Pius.  Alcxandrr  S  New  York  City 

Plant,  Isaac  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Platiek.  M.  Warley  New  York  City 

Plant.  Louis  Newark,  N.  J. 

Pioti.  Jfisrph   Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Plurncr,  Samuel  New  York  City 

Poekrass,  Bernard  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pokrony,  Dave  New  Orleans.  La. 

Pnlaesek,  Maurice  New  York  City 

Pollachek.  Jnhn  New  York  City 

Pollack.  Isaac  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pollak.  Ktnil  .....Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pulley.  Jacob  New  York  City 

Pollock,  Jacob   Mobile,  Ala. 

Pol«tem,  Joseph  New  York  City 

Punch.  A.   New  York  City 

Popkin.  Isaac  Franklin.  La. 

Popper,  Simon  ,  New  York  City 

Popper,  Stephen   .     Macon,  (la. 

P..ppcr,  Dr.  William  New  York  City 

Pontes.  B.  F  Chicago,  III. 

Porter.  F.  C  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Portliory.  Baron  A  New  York  City 

Posert.  Henry,  M.D  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Posner,  I^si  Oalveston,  Tex. 

Posner,  H:irniiel  Taooma,  Wash. 

Po«s,  Jacob  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Poaa,  I.oiiis  New  York  City 

P«*t.  J.  I  New  York  City 

PotAshinaky.  Kev.  I.ouis  M  Loeeiana.  Colo. 

Potsf lamer,  J.  B..  M.D  Philadelphia,  Pn. 

Potter.  Id   Kev  llenrv  C.  D.D  •    .  .Sew  York  City 

Powell.  Kev.  Herbert  E  Santa  Clara.  Cat. 

Poyas,  A   St.  John,  N.  B.,  Canada 

Poiiski.  S.  0   Ashland,  Wis. 

Prneger,    Mhcrt  Baltimore,  Md. 

Prager,  William  New  York  City 

Prugo.  William  L  New  York  City 

Pn-n-kv,  Joseph  New  York  City 

Prcnsky,  Nathan  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Present.  Plnlip   Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Press.  Jacob  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Pre«».  Max.  .  .   Middletown,  Conn. 

Price.  Burnett  I  New  York  City 

Price,  Hamctl  I...  New  York  City 

PricC,  lr:i  Maurice  Chicago,  111. 

Price,  Kev.  John   Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Price,  John  A..  M.D  New  York  City 

Price,  Morn-  .1  New  York  City 

Prims.  Abraham  .Chicago.  III. 

Prince,   II   Houston,  Tex. 

Prince,  llenrv  New  York  City 

Prince,  Dr.  John  Dynclry  New  York  City 

Print!,  M   Cleveland,  Ohio 

Prmz,  Emanuel,     .   Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Pritlker.  Nicholas   Chicago.  III. 

Pr  M-kt.  r.  J.  M   Montreal,  Canada 

Proctor.  George  11   Hastings,  Fbv 

ProkciineC.  Ed   Newark.  N.  J. 

Pr»ke*eh,  Jacob  New  York  City 

Prokesch,  Samuel  .1  New  York  City 

Prowler,  David  New  York  City 

I'nivn.  itois-rt  r   Alhanv.  N.  Y. 

I'lu/an.  I.  M  Iliiltliuore.  Md. 

Puiiitr  Llbrarj  Htm  London.  Conn. 

I'ulusH,  M.  U  New  Vork  City 


Pullan,  E  Ottawa,  t'unada 

Putzter.  Gibson  New  York  City 

I'ye,  Saul  M  New  York  Illy 

Q 

Qulckmire.  Samuel  San  Mateo.  Cal. 

ymckv.  lit.  tlev.  Archbishop  Jainea  E  Chicago,  tt. 

B 

RablnolT.  M  Chicago.  III. 

Rahlituvtcb.  F  Chicago,  III. 

Kabinoviteh,  Joseph  M  Pateraon.   N.  J. 

Rabinowiti,  A  Stamford.  Conn 

Kabinowiti,  David  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

Rabinowiti,  H  Baltimore.  Md. 

Rabinowiti,  H  New  York  City 

Rabinowiti,  H.  A  New  York  City 

Rabinowiti,  J  New  York  City 

Rabinowiti.  J   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rabinowiti,  Louis.  New  York  City 

Rabinowiti,  Samuel  St.  John,  N.  B..  Canada 

Rabinowiti,  Zelig  Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 

Rachlm,  David  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Kachlin,  Morris  Newark.  N.  J 

Kaehlin.  William.  M.D  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

Radrliffe  College  Cambridge,  Haas, 

Radin,  Adolph  M..  Ph  D  New  Y  ork  City 

Radm,  Matthias  New  York  City 

Radin.  Oscar  Pittsburg.  Pa 

Raff.  Henry  D  Chicago.  III. 

Raffel,  Jacob  M  Baltimore.  Md 

Ralienovitch,  Joaeph  M  Pateraon,  N.  J. 

Rains,  H.  S  New  York  City 

Raisin,  Jacob  S  Butte,  Mont. 

Raisin,  Max  Meridian.  Miss. 

iiaken.  Simon  C  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Raker.  M  Olyphant.  Pa. 

Kambach.  Hyinan  M   .Boston.  Mass. 

Kappaport.  Rev.  A  Petoskey,  Mich. 

Rappaport.  D.  M  New  York  City 

Kappaport,  Solomon.  New  York  City 

Happoport,  Rev.  Julius  Chicago,  111 

Rapport,  Samuel   ....  Durham,  N .  C. 

Rascovar,  James  New  \  ork  City 

Kaske.  J.  L  Chicago.  111. 

Ratkowsky,  Morris  B  New  Y  ork  City 

Katner,  Aaron  New  York  City 

Ratner,  Leo.  M.D  Brooklyn.  N.  x. 

Ralnoff,  Nathan  New  York  City 

Raub.  Marcus.   Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Raub,  Solomon  Dayion,  Ohio 

Ranch,  Max.  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Ravlteh.  M.  1~.  M.D  Lcxliigum.  Ky. 

Itityfel.  Ilvmnn   Bn»iklyn.  N.  V. 

Itarmond.  Rev.  Andrew  V.  V  ScheiieeUidv,  N.  Y. 

Itavner.  AlbCTt  W  Baltimore,  Md. 

Reader.  Meyer  New  York  City 

Rccler,   ike  Akron,  Ohio 

Redcr,  Jake  Crestline,  Ohio 

Reed,  D.  F  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Reese,  Abraham  Wilkcsbarre.  Pa. 

Kecstield.  David..  Newport  News,  Va. 

Rehlbergcr.  Monti  New  York  City 

Reich,  Morris  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Reich,  S.  Moses  Bradford,  Pa. 

Keichhart  Brothers  New  York  City 

Reichert.  Rev.  Isador  Vniontown.  Pa. 

Reiehman,  William  New  York  City 

Keichstein,  B   Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Reigelhaupt,  S.,  M.D   .Cleveland.  Ohio 

Reiner.  Isidor  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Reiiierff.  P  New  York  City 

H. inhur.il .  A  New  York  Oily 

Rcinhcri,  I.  B  Boston.  Mass. 

Keinhert,  P  New  York  City 

Keinthaler.  Jonas  E..  M.D  New  }  or!.-  City 

Reis.  Benedict.  New  Y  ork  City 

Reis.  Isidor   •  •  ..Brooklyn.  N.  Y  . 

Keis.  M  New  Vork  City 

Reisman.  M   Buffalo.  N.  Y  . 

IScismann.  David.  M.D  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ketss,  Jacob.  M.D  New  York  City 

Reiter,  A.  F  BlufTton.  Ohio 

Better .  Louis  New  Y  ork  City 

Keshower.  ,1  New  York  City 

Kesnik.  Philip  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rice,  Abraham  New  York  City 

Rice,  Henry  New  Y  ork  City 

Rice,  Isaac  1  New  Y'ork  City 

Rice,  Max  Scran  ton.  P*. 

Rice,  S.  M  .Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

Rich.  Joseph  S  New  York  City 

liich,  Mrs.  Matilda  New  Y  ork  City 

Rich.  William  S  Newark.  N.  J. 

Richard.  William  V.,  M.D  New  Orleans,  La. 

Richardson,  Rev.  II.  G  Clarksburg.  W  Va. 

Rirhman,  Jacob  M  Hartford.  Conn. 

Riehman.  Miss  Julia  New  York  City 

Richmond,  Joseph  
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Richter.  Charles  J  New  York  City 

Richter,  Daniel  New  York  City 

Richter,  Max.  .   New  York  City 

Ricgrlhaupt.  S..  M.D  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Rieger.  Frank   New  York  City 

Riemer,  William  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rieser,  A.  L   New  York  City 

Rifkin.  A  .  A  Co  Wilkcwimrrr,  Pa. 

Higlander.  M.  H   New  York  City 

Ringolskv.  !.  J  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ripkin,  I)  New  York  City 

Hippie.  Ktn  H  Scranton,  Pa. 

RisnicnrT.  Mom«   Hrooklvti.  N.  Y. 

Ristner.  Max.  .  New  York  City 

Rifny,  M  B   .Paterson.  N.  J. 

Ritcfi.  Morris  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ritteiilwrg,  8  Charleston.  N.  C. 

Rohb.  Krv.  O,  M    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robhm.  Samuel  It  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robbins.  Harnet  R  New  York  City 

Robbing.  Benjamin   New  York  Citv 

Rabbins.  Hernard.  New  York  City 

Robhiti-s.  Samuel   Boston.  Maw. 

Robert.  Simon  Chelsea.  Maw. 

Roberts,  Harry  Boston,  Mau. 

Roberts,  S   Boston,  Muss. 

Robin.  Peter    Pittsburg, 

Robinoviti,  J  ,   New  York  City 

Robinowich.  Julius   New  Y<irk  City 

Robinowiti,  Louis  New  York  City 

Robinson.  A  New  York  City 

Robinson.  J    iN-mnt.  Mich. 

Robinson.  J.  a  Providence.  K.  1. 

Robinson,  J.  L  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Rohison,  Gerson  New  York  City 

Robiion.  Laiaru.i  (deceased)   New  York  City 

Robitsek,  Sam  New  York  City 

Rochoinowiti.  Dnvid  New  York  City 

Rodcul>erg.  George  L  Providence.  H.  I. 

Rodmnn.  II.,  M.D  New  York  City 

Rocdcl.  Charles  K  New  York  City 

Roedel.  Max  !•'   New  York  City 

Roeder.  Mr.  Gcraldinc   .  .   New  York  City 

Roger*,  <;u«tavu»  A   New  York  Cily 

Rogers,  J   New  York  City 

Roger-.  .1    .Ro.xbury.  Mass, 

Roger..  Murk  H  New  York  City 

Roger!..  Prof  Robert  W  Madison.  N.  J. 

Roggen.  Nathan    New  York  City 

Rohrheimer.  Mown  Pliila<lelphui.  IV 

Homiiin.  Artiinnd   New  Orleans,  l  a. 

Romain,  S   Montrenl.  Canada 

Roman,  David  Waco.  Tex. 

Koinansky,  J  Greenville,  Mint, 

Roam,  I.  W  .  New  York  City 

Ejomm.  M..  M.D  New  York  City 

Roos,  Isidore.  ...    New  York  City 

Roos.  Rev,  J  S.  i  Rabbi)  Dutch  Guiana,  tv  Am. 

Ro|w..  Jnmes  II   Cambridge,  Mas*. 

Rosahn-ky,  Herman.  M.D   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rosnnbiirg.  H     Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Rom-.  A.  James  Providence.  R.  I. 

Ro»e.  Alue  mid  Willie   New  York  City 

Rose.  Adolph  Wksburg,  Mis*. 

ROM,  Harry   Mani-lniuc.  Mich. 

Rowe.  Ike  Providence.  R.  I. 

Rose.  Isaac  Montreal.  Canada 

Rose.  Jacob  New  York  City 

Rose.  M  New  York  City 

Ro«e.  Morris   New  York  City 

Rose.  Oscar  B   Toronto,  Canada 

Rom.  Samuel    Newark,  N.  J. 

Rom-.  Solomon   Rochester.  V  Y. 

Rosehnult.W  M   New  York  City 

Rosemnn.  William.  M.D  Baltimore.  Mil. 

Rosen.  A  New  York  City 

Rosen,  II  ,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Rosen.  Max    New  York  City 

Rosen.  Vallum    Baltimore.  Mil. 

Roeenau,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Baltimore.  Mil. 

Ros.Titi.ich,  Al>r.  Philadelphia,  IV 

Roseiiliaiiln.  Ilenr>  W   New  York  City 

Rosenheim),  Morris  New  York  City 

Roseiibniim.  8.  D.  New  York  City 

Roseiiluiuin,  Samuel    Ijiurium.  Mteh. 

Rnetabauai.  Waller  8.  Chicago.  III. 

Rosenberg,  Abraham  New  York  City 

Rosenberg,  Abraham  H..  New  York  City 

Rosenberg  Brother*  Everett.  Mass. 

Roscnlierg,  c  Montreal,  Canada 

Rosenberg,  D  McKeesport.  IV 

RosctiL-rg.  £   Seattle.  Wash. 

Rosenberg,  Dr.  E    Cleveland.  Ohio 

Rosenberg,  Rev.  Krwm  Brooklyn.  N  Y 

Rosenberg,  J   New  York  City 

Rosenberg.  J  Pitt-loir*.  Pa. 

Rosenberg,  Jacob. .  .  New  York  City 

Ko-enU-rg.  Jacob.  A  Sons   Pittsburg,  I  "a 

R  nls-rg.   James   Cleveland.  Ohio 


I,  Joseph  New  York  City 

Rosenberg,  Mrs.  Joseph  Bradford,  Pa. 

Rosenberg,  K   Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Rosenberg.  L.  A  M  New  York  City 

Rosenberg,  Morris  Baltimore.  Md. 

Rosenberg,  Morris  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rosenberg,  Simon  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Rosenblatt.  J  Baltimore.  Md. 

Rosenblatt.  J  New  Y'ork  City 

Rosenblatt,  Rev.  Levi  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rosenbloora,  Daniel  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Rosenbloom.  Henry  New  Y'ork  City 

Roscnhloom.  Max  2  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Rosenbloom.  Solomon  J  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Rosenblum.  William  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Rosendale,  Simon  W  ,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Rosener.  Sol  New  Y'ork  City 

Rosenfeld,  B   Tucson,  Arix. 

Rosenfeld.  Itertie  New  Y'ork  City 

Rosenfeld.  Chas.  H  Woodbine.  N.  J. 

Rosenfeld.  J.  H.  .  New  York  City 

Rosenfeld,  M.  E  New  York  City 

Rosenfeld.  Mrs.  Maurice  Chicago,  III. 

Rosenfeld,  Mrs.  Rosa  W  Baltimore,  Md. 

Itosenfeld.  S.  M.  .   New  York  City 

Rosenfeld,  William  I  New  York  City 

Rosenfelt.  J.  H  New  York  City 

RosenKcld.  Itenjamin   Klmira.  N.  Y. 

Rosenfield,  I   New  Y'ork  City 

Rosentield,  Louis  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Rosengard,  II   Chicago,  III. 

Rosonneck.  I    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rosenheimcr,  D  Chicago.  III. 

Rosen  hoi  I,  J.  W   Tompkinsville,  N,  Y. 

Roseiistein.  A  New  York  City 

Rosetistein.  Henry  Brooklyn.  N.  Y  . 

Rosi-nstein.  Joseph  Philadelphia.  IV 

Ri.senstem.  Louis  Moline,  111. 

Rosenstein,  M  Philadelphia.  IV 

Roseiistein,  Rev.  Marcus  New  York  City 

Roeenstoeki  Morris  Greenville,  Miss. 

Rosenthal.  A   Ml.  Vernon,  N.  Y". 

Rosenthal.  Adolph  Boston.  Mas*. 

Rosenthal,  Alexander  New  Y  ork  City 

Rosenthal,  El  later  l.ieberman   Montreal.  Canada 

Rosenthal.  Rev.  F.  L  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

Rosenthal.  George  D    St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Rosenthal,  Harris  I   New  York  City 

Rosenthal.  Harry  New  Y'ork  City 

Rosenthal.  Herman  CharleMown.  Mass. 

Rosenthal.  Isidore  Lancaster,  IV 

Rosenthal.  J   St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Rosenthal.   Lazarus  Manislnnie.  Mich. 

Roaen  that  l>c\i  M  Montreal,  Canada 

Rosenthal,  Max.  M.D  New  York  City 

Rosenthal.  Meyer  Pittsburg.  IV 

Rosenthal.  Michael.  M.D  New  York  City 

Rosenthal.  Mitchell   Cohoes,  N.  Y  . 

Rosenthal,  Moan   Peto»kev,  Mich. 

Rosenthal,  Philip  Au  Sable,  Mich. 

Uo-cntiia'.  s   New  York  City 

Rosenthal,  Mrs.  S  Detroit,  Mich. 

Rosenthal,  S  C   Ringhamton,  N.  Y". 

Rosenthal,  William  II  New  York  City 

Rnsenthorn.  Ilerin  New  Y'ork  City 

Roeentreter,  A  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rosenwald.  D.  H  Albu'ltienpie.  N,  Mex. 

Koseriwald.  Julius    Chicago,  III. 

RownwaltJ,  L  B  Salina.  Kan. 

Rosenwasser.  H  New  York  City 

Koseiiw.-i— er.  M..  M.D  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Roaenwaaaer,  Max  New  York  City 

Rosenwasser.  Morris.  New  Y  ork  Cily 

RoseniweJg.  J  Detroit.  Mich 

Kosett.  Moritz  New  York  City 

Rosing.  Jacob  Buffalo.  N.  ^  . 

Rosner.  Sam  ^New  York  Cily 

Rosniek.  J  , ,  Si.  Jowph,  Mo. 

Rosiioskv.    Isjinc.   Biwton,  Mass. 

Rosow.  f.  P   Rrooklvn.  N.  Y. 

Ross,  James   ...Montreal.  Canada 

loisskam.  l-aiic  (tleeeased)   ..Philadelphia.  IV 

ItastOW,  Clarence,  M.D  Newark.  N.  .1. 

Roth,  A.I   New  Y'ork  City 

Roth.  Adolph  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Roth,  B  Marshall.  Tex. 

Roth.  Kdward  New  Y  ork  City 

Roth,  Kmery  New  Y'ork  Cily 

Roth,  Kred   San  Frandaeo,  Cal. 

Roth,  Henry,  M.D  ,   New  York  City 

Roth,  I  gnat  r  New  Y'ork  City 

Roth.  M  i.    New  York  City 

Roth,  William  B  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  . 

Kothause,  S  .  Texarkana.  Tex. 

Rothberg,  Henjiunin   New  Y  ork  ('ity 

Rothblum.  Saul  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Rothchild.  S  New  York  City 

Rotheiilwrg.  Instill  New  Y'.irk  Citv 

Roil.kow.tt.  Hani  B  New  York  City 
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Rothschild.  D.  M  .Chicago.  111. 

Rothschild.  Inward  L  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rothschild.  Jacob  New  York  City 

Rothschild.  Jacob  Cawkcr  City,  Kan. 

Rothschild.  Meyer  D  New  York  City 

Rothschild,  8.  V  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Hothstein,  Isidore  Pittsburg  Pa. 

Rothstein,  Rev.  I^eonard  J  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Rothstein,  Myer  Johnstown.  Pa. 

Rottenberg.  Dr.  Ignatz  Morvay  New  York  City 

Rovinsky,  Alexander,  M.D  New  York  City 

Rovno.  Pinkaa  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ruben,  A  Charleston.  8.  C. 

Ruben.  Maurice  Pittsburg.  Pa, 

Rubenstein.  C.  A  Baltimore.  Md. 

Rubensteiti.  Jamb  Itoston.  Mass. 

Rubin.  Edward  New  York  City 

Rubin.  Jacob  New  York  City 

Rubin.  Joseph  H  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Rubin.  Max  J   New  York  City 

Rubin.  8  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Rubin.  W.  B  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Rubingcr,  Charles  New  York  City 

Rubmson  Brothers   Brooklyn.  N.  ^  . 

Rubinstein,  Everett,  Ph.G   Cleveland.  Ohio 

Rudawsky,  S   St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Rudolph.  A  Montreal.  Canada 

Rushman,  Townsend  Plaitifteld.  N.  J. 

Ruslander,  Moses  McKces  Rocks.  Pa. 

Rutenberg.  Charles   New  York  City- 
Ruth.  Abraham  New  York  City 

Kyptna,  Rev.  Isaar  L  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Ryskind.  Matthew  II  New  York  City 

S 

8abbathai.  Lieberman  fit.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Sabsevitz  Brothers.  New  York  City 

Sabsovieh,  Prof.  II.  L  New  York  City 

Sachs,  Charlee  H  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Sachs,  E  Chicago.  111. 

Sachs.  H  New  York  City- 
Sachs,  Isidor  New  York  City 

Sachs,  Julius  New  York  City 

Sachs,  Moses  A  New  York  City 

Sadie,  Philip  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sachs,  Philip  New  York  City 

Sacks,  Harris  New  York  City- 
Sacks,  I  Lynchburg.  Va. 

Sacks,  Perress  Rolling  Fork,  Miss. 

Sacks,  Samuel  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Sadvoransky.  J  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Hafowitz.  8,  New  *  ork  City 

Snfro,  Aaron  New  York  City 

Sahud.  Dr.  M  Danville.  III. 

Sakowitz,  Solomon  New  York  City 

Saks,  J  Norfolk,  Va. 

Salnmont,  Oscar  H  Boston.  Mass. 

Salaway,  A.  M  Boston.  Mass. 

Sale.  Rev.  8  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Salinger,  Julius  New  York  City 

Salinger,   Lewis  Cenlerville,  Iowa 

Salinger,  N   ..Goshen,  Ind. 

Salit,  Michael  Brooklyn,  N.  If. 

Salk,  M  Chicago,  111. 

Sailer,  Isaac  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Sailer,  Louis   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Salmon,   M  Beaver  rails.  Pa. 

Salomon,  H.  A  New  York  City 

Salomon,  L.  New  York  City 

Salomon.  M.  L  Greenville,  Miss. 

Salomonnky.  I>ouis   New  York  City 

Salpeter.  Jacob   Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

SaUburg,  Abram  Wilkesharre.  Pa. 

Saltz,  Max  New  York  City 

Kalzlierg.  Louis   New  York  City 

Sal 7 mini,  Hev.  Marcus  , .  ,  Wilkcsbarre.  Pa. 

Salzman.  Hev.  Tobias  Baltimore.  Md. 

Saliman,  William  New  York  City 

Same i h.  Max  New  York  Oily 

Hamet h.  N.  M  Bluelield.  W.  Va. 

Samctt.  M.  W..  &  Brother  Canisteo.  N.  Y. 

Samett,  Sot,   New  York  City 

Samuel,  John  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Suiiinel,   I.  Portland,  Ore. 

Samuel..  Peter  New  York  City 

Samuelson.  Jacob  New  York  City 

Sauders,  Frank  K  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Sanders.  I  .eon   New  York  Gtv 

Sander-.  Louis   Brooklyn,  N,  V. 

Sandtield.  A  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

Sanditen,  Mordrcai  Hirsh  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sanger.   Philip  Dallas.  Tez. 

Sanger.  Sain  Waco.  Tex. 

Sariguinelti.  Percy  A   .   New  Y«.rk  City 

Santer.  Bernard  New  York  City 

Snnlz,  SintOII  V.i  M.D  Philadelphia  I'ii. 

Saperston.  Julius  I.   Buffalo,  N  Y. 

Sapirstein,  N.  L.,  M.D.....  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

 Detroit.  Mich. 


Sarasohn  A  8on  New  York  City 

Sarason,  B  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Sarnoff,  Mrs.  Irene  Ida  New  York  City 

Sass,  Samuel  New  York  City 

Saulier.  Morris  New  York  City 

Sauber.  Robert  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Saudomire,  P  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Saner.  Adolph  Baltimore.  Md. 

Saukstone.  J.  1  Areola.  Miss. 

Saul.  Marx  Allegheny.  Pa. 

Saul,  Max  M  Allegheny.  Pa. 

Saul.  Samuel  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Saulson.  William  Detroit.  Mich. 

Saunders.  E.  D  New  Orleans.  La. 

Saunders,  Ernest  Toronto,  Canada 

Saunders,  Julius  Toronto,  Canada 

Savage.  Moses,  M.D  Baltimore.  Md. 

Sawin.  Rev.  T.  P  Troy.  N.  Y. 

Sax.  Joe  W  .South  Bend.  Ind. 

Sax,  I.: mi i-  .Chicago.  111. 

Saxon,  Louis  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Schaap.  Michael   New  York  City 

Sehachne.  Moritz  Chillicotbe.  Ohio 

Sehafer.  Samuel  M  New  York  City 

Scbefner.  Mrs.  H  Chicago.  III. 

Sehalbe.  S  New  York  City 

Scharaberg.  Jay  F..  M.D  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Sehanberg.  I,ewis  M   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Srhanfarber.  Rev.  T  Mobile.  Ala. 

Schapiro,  Rudolph  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Scharff.  Monroe  Natchez.  Miss. 

Scharlin,  J.  A  San  Francisco.  Ca). 

Seharlin,  S  Ne»  York  City 

Schaul,  Lewis  J  Augusta.  Ga. 

Srhechter.  Prof.  Solomon  New  York  City 

Scheff.  Jonas  S   New  York  City 

Srheib,  Henry  New  York  City 

Scbein,  Jacob   Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Scheinberg,  Joseph  R  New  York  Citv 

Scheinmau,  1.  L   Detroit.  Mich". 

SrhellenlKTg,  Charles  B  Brooklyn.  N  Y 

Schem,  Simon   New  York  City 

Schenkes.  Israel  W  New  York  City 

Schenthal,  Sylvan   Baltimore  M.I 

Srhepper,  Abraham   New  York  City 

Srherbel.  A  New  York  City 

Scherer.  Jacob  New  York  City 

Scheuer.  E  Toronto.  Canada 

Scheuer,  Jacob  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Scheuer.  Simon  Newark.  N.  J. 

Schick,  Philip  I  New  York  City 

Sehiff,  Jacob  H.   Ne»-  York  City 

Sehiff,  Simon  New  York  City 

Sehiffer.  Alfred  New  York  City 

Schiffcr,  Joseph  New  York  City 

Sehiffer,  Walter  A  New  York  City 

Schiller,  E.  B  New  York  City 

Srhiller,  L   .  .  .New  York  City 

Schiller.  Mark  New  York  City 

Schiller.  Dr.  Michael  New  York  City 

Schinasl  Brothers  New  York  City 

Schinze,  N  New  York  City 

Schlachter.  M  New  York  City 

Schlang.  Aaron  .Brooklyn.  N.  \ 

Schlein,  8  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Schlcistein,  M  New  York  City 

Sehlesinger.  A   St.  Louis,  Mo 

Schlesinger.  Anthony  New  York  City 

Sehlesinger,  H  New  York  City 

Schlesinger.  Jacob  Newark,  N.  J. 

Sehlesinger,  Le  Roy  San  Francisco.  CaL 

Schlesinger.  Ixiuis  Newark.  N.  J. 

Schlesinger.  M    Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sehlesinger.  Morris,  M.D   New  \  ork  City 

Sehlesinger,  Simon   New  York  City 

Schleuker,  Rudolph   New  York  City 

Schlockow,  Oswald   New  York  City 

Schloesing,  .1.  H  Chicago,  111. 

Schloessi  tiger.  Max.  M.D  New  York  City 

Schloss,  Herman  .  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Schloss.  Jonas.  .  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

•Schloss,  Max  New  York  City 

Schloss,  Nathan  Baltimore.  Md. 

Schloss,  Seligman  Detroit.  Mich. 

Schmeidler,  Leopold   New  York  City 

Schmidt.  Nathaniel  Ithaca.  N.  V 

Schmidt,  Rev.  8   Providence,  R.  I, 

Schmidt,  S.  H   Manor.  Pa. 

Schmooklrr.  Henry-  P..  M.D   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Sehmultz.  Samuel  D  Victoria,  B.  ('..  Canada 

Schneider,  C.  H  Augusta.  Ga. 

Sehnitzcr,  Henry  J   .   New  York  City 

Sehintzcr,  Marcus  New  York  City 

Sehnur,  B  New  York  City 

Srhoen,  Adolph.  M.D  (deceased)   Yankton,  S.  D, 

Schoen,  B   New  York  City 

Schoen,  Henry   New  York  City 

Sehoenberg.  Isidor  Baltimore.  Md. 

Srhoenberg.  I  Providence.  R.  1. 
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Schoenberg.  M   8t.  Louis.  Mo. 

8choenberger.  W.  J  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Schoenfelil.  Benj.  P  New  York  City 

Schoenfeld  L  Seattle,  Wash. 

Schoenkopf.  Rev.  8  Eliaabeth.  N.  J. 

Schoenthal.  Henry  Washington.  Pa. 

Schemer.  Abraham  8   New  York  City 

Schontbal.  Joseph.  Columbus.  Ohio 

Schooner.  Joseph  V  Ronton,  Maw. 

Sehreilwr.  Rev.  Dr.  Emanuel  Chicago.  111. 

Solirc.l>cr,  Max  New  York  City 

Schrier,  Benjamin   New  York  City 

Schulang.  Philip  New  York  City 

Schulman.  Abraham  Brooklyn,  N.  \. 

Schulman,  David  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Schulman,  I  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Schulman,  Joseph  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Schulman.  Loui«.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Schulman.  Louis  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Schulman,  Rev.  Samuel  New  York  City 

Schulti,  J   Olvphant,  Pa. 

Schulti.  M  Chicago.  111. 

Schulti,  Samuel  D  Vancouver,  B  C  .  Canada 

Schumack,  Rev.  Ambrose  New  York  City 

Schuman.  Edgar   New  York  City 

Sehurr.  Mark  J  Brooklyn,  N.  \  . 

Srhvartx.  S  New  York  City 

Schwab.  Adolph  New  York  City 

Schwab,  Charles  H   Chicago.  111. 

Schwab.  Mrs.  Flora.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Schwab,  Isaac  St.  Louie,  Mo. 

Schwab,  Louis   Chicago,  "I. 

Schwabacher.  Mrs.  A  Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 

Schwabachcr.  Mrs.  Max  New  Orleans.  I -a 

Schwan,  L.  M  New  York  City 

Sehwarci.  Max  M   ,    .Brooklyn,  N.  *i  . 

Schwarti,  Mrs.  A  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 

Schwarti.  Aaron   Plymouth,  Pa. 

Schwarti,  Adolph  New  York  City 

Schwarti,  B.  M  New  York  City 

Sen  warn.  Charles  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Schwarti.  D   Lafayette.  In.l. 

Schwarti.  David   New  \  «rk  City 

Schwarti.  L  Knoxvillc,  Tenn. 

Schwarti,  Louis   New  York  Cily 

Schwarti,  M  I'tira,  N.  V 

Schwarti.  Mrs  M  M  New  York  City 

Schwarti.  Max  New  York  City 

Schwarti,  Meyer  New  York  City 

Schwarti.  Moriti,  M.D  New  York  City 

Schwarti.  Natin   New  York  Oily 

Schwartiberg.  Max  New  York  City 

Srhwartihcrger.  J.  B.,  ic  Co  Shrcvcport,  l.a. 

Schwar..  Mrs.  R,  M  Mobile,  Ala. 

Schwankopf.  Oustave   New  York  City 

Sehwarischild.  Samuel   New  York  City 

Schwcd.  Charles  Somerville.  N.  J. 

Schweitier.  Mrs.  Jacob  Sat.  I 'rancisro,  Cal. 

Schweitaer.  Julius  New  York  City 

Schweitier.  Samuel  Chicago,  111. 

Schwob.  Adolph*  New  York  Cily 

Scott.  M  Newport  News.  V*. 

Scnmgcr,  Joseph  8  Montreal,  Canada 

Scnvin.  J.  A   New  \1  ork  Cily 

Scully.  P.  J  New  Work  City 

Scadler,  B.  F   New  York  City 

Scasongood,  A.  J   .  -  Cincinnati,  <  Htio 

Setter,  I  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Seller.  Barnet  Allegheny.  Pa. 

Seelig.  Henry   New  York  Cily 

Serf,  Harris   Norlhiimticrlaiid,  Pa. 

Sen*.  Samuel   Bullimorc.  McL 

Segal.  A  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Segal.  Bcriihard.  M.D  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

8*1*1,  Isaac   New  "i  ork  City 

Segal.  Myer  Portland.  Ore. 

Segall.  H  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Seidenman,  Selig.  &  Brother  Baltimore.  Md. 

Seidtnan,  Nathan  H  New  York  City 

Seiilmann.  Mumii,  M.D  .  .    .      Newark,  N.  J. 

Seifter.  Frederick    .   .        Brooklyn.  N  Y, 

Seigel.  Max  A     New  Y..rk  City 

Scig«meister,  William   New  "i  . irk  City 

Seinsheimer.  Henry  A  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Seitman.  S  Uinghamlon,  N  Y. 

BeitS,  Daniel   New  York  Citv 

Seldin.  Nathan  A   New  >,  ork  City 

Selig.  B  , . ,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Selig.  L.  M   Chicago,  III. 

Solomon  Baltimore.  Md. 

n,  Aaron  New  York  City 

n.  FUtwiii  R.  A   New  York  City 

Seligman.  Isaac  N  New  York  City 

Sehkoviti.  Adolph   .     New  York  City 

Sellers.  J.  W  Momllton,  Ark. 

Sellers.  Maurice  M  Lynn,  Ma--. 

Seltxer.  Rartielt   Hartford.  Com.. 

Sell.  Morris   Chicago,  III. 

.  Pbilip  L  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Semuel.  8   Erie.  Pa. 

Sensheimer.  Charles  New  York  City 

Serkau,  I.,  us-  Niverville,  Manitoba,  Canada 

Serwer.  Morris  New  Y'ork  City 

Sessler,  Arnold  New  York  Cily 

Setlow,  Josriih  H  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Shabad.  A  M..  M.D  Chicago,  lit 

Shabad.  Henry  M  Chicago.  III. 

Shalier.  S   Nashua.  N.  H. 

Shaeffer.  David  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Shaeffer.  Samuel  J  Chicago,  III. 

Shalt.  Carl  New  York  City 

Shaine,  B.  M   New  York  City 

Hhapinsky,  8  .Ijjiiisville,  Ky. 

Shapira,  D   .      Montreal,  Camwla 

Shapiro.  A  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Shapiro,  Aaron  S  New  York  City- 
Shapiro,  Adolph  New  York  City 

Shapiro,  Oh  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Shapiro,  D  Montreal.  Canada 

Shapiro.  II  f  .New  York  City 

Shapiro.  H  ...Chicago.  111. 

Shapiro,  Mrs.  Helen  Colorado  Spring*.  Colo. 

Shapiro,  I  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Shapiro,  Isaac  Chicago,  III. 

Shapiro.  J  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Shapiro,  Jacob  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. 

Shapiro.  Jenny  New  York  City 

Shapiro.  Julius  New  York  City 

Shapiro.  M  Montreal.  Canada 

Shapiro,  Morris  New  York  City 

Shapiro,  8   .  New  York  City 

Shappiro,  Jacob  Washington,  D.  <  . 

Shar.  Aaron.   .Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Shartin,  Z..  M.D  New  *j  ork  City 

Shall,  Lewis  A  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Shatikin.  N.  J  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Shatikin,  8.  M  New  York  City 

Slieffer.  Harry  Millville,  N.  J. 

Sheffield.  Herman  B..  UD  New  York  City 

Sheffler.  Samuel  San  Jose-.  Cal. 

Shefsky,  Lewi*  Norfolk.  Va. 

Sheftefson.  Solomon  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Slteifer.  V.  8  New  York  City 

Sheinherg,  B  Pittsburg,  I'a. 

Sheiiken.  Julius.  M.D  Philadelphia,  I'a. 

Shenkman,  Samuel  New  \ork  City 

Sheppard,  K.  E  Toronto.  Canada 

Sher,  Bennett  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Sher.  Edward   New  York  Cily 

Sherbow.  Rev.  Jacob  8  Philadelphia,  Pn. 

Sherman,  H.  J  Biiighamton.  N.Y. 

Sherman,  l-oui*  I  New  York  City 

Sherman,  M.  .Albany.  N.  >, . 

Sherman.  Oscar  l.-rscy  City.  V  J. 

Sherman,  Samuel  Frcdcncktowii.  Mo. 

Sherman,  Samuel   St.  Loui«,  Mo. 

Shield.  Jacob  S    .Warsaw,  In.l. 

Shiller.  S   New  York  City 

Shinkman,  Samuel    -New  Y  ork  City 

Skip,  r*  Montreal,  Canada 

Shlachetsky.  Louis,  M.D   New  York  City 

Shle**,  A.  I  .Chicago.  III. 

Shlevm.  H.  S.,  M.D   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Shhvek.  Hyman   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Shoffner.  Charles   . . Chicago,  III. 

Shoolman,  Joseph  I  'hnrleslow  n,  Mn«s. 

Shore.  Rev.  Israel   Newark.  N.  J. 

Shragg.  Alexander  Kat  Portage.  Cnnnda 

Shramek.  Carl    New  York  City 

Shufro,  Jacob  J   New  York  City 

Shuklansky,  Jacob  I   New  Castle,  Pa, 

Shuldiner,  David.  .   New  York  City 

Shulhof.  R.  L   Montreal.  Canada 

Shulman,  M  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Shulman,  Nathan  Baltimore,  Md. 

Shumberg,  George  New  ^  ork  City 

Shurdut,  Phillip   Boston,  Mas*. 

Shure,  Mandel   Chicago,  111. 

Shwarti,  Simon   Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Shweilxer.  Julius  New  York  City 

Sicliel.  Maurice   New  Y'ork  Cily 

Sichel,  Sigmund  Portland,  Ore. 

Sickles,  Oustavus   Newark.  N.  J. 

Sickles,  lxiuis.   .Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Siilenberg,  Charles   New  "l  ork  City 

Siebler,  Bernard  H  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Siegel,  A   .  New  Y'ork  Cily 

Siegel,  Henry   New  Y'ork  City 

Siegel,  Isaac     New  Y  ork  City 

Siegel,  Rachel  U  Salt  Ijike  City,  I'tah 

Siegel,  Samuel    Newark,  N.  J. 

Sicgehjtein,  L.  E.,  M.D   Cleveland,  Ohio 

Sigmund,  8   New  York  City 

Silberhcrg,  David   New  Y  ork  City 

Silberberg,  Fred   ...Bradford.  Pa. 

Silberlierg.  Siegfried  New  York  Cily 

Sitlwrblatt.  S  New  York  Cily 

Silberfeld.  Rev.  Juliu*  Newark.  N.  J. 
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■>,  David  New  York  City 

erman,  I  New  York  City 

erman,  Jacob.  .  New  York  City 

Silberman,  Jacob  L  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Silberman,  Max  New  York  City 

Sillier  man.  Morris.  ..   New  York  City 

Silberman,  Samuel  J  New  York  City 

Silberman,  Tanchum  Baltimore,  Md. 

Silbcrstein,  Bernard  Duluth.  Minn. 

Silbervtein,  Solomon  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Silberstein.  Solomon  D  New  York  City 

Silk.  Charle*  I  Perth  Amboy ,  N .  J. 

Silver,  George  Chicago,  III. 

Silver,  Iaidor  Augusta.  Ga. 

Silver,  J.  C  New  York  City 

Silver,  Moritz   Austin.  Tex. 

Silverberg.  E.  Myers  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Silverglade,  M .....  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Silverman,  A  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Silverman.  George  Morns  I'niontown.  Pa. 

Silverman,  Rev.  Herman  New  York  City 

Silverman.  I  New  York  City 

Silverman.  Joseph.  D.D  New  Y'ork  City 

Silverman.  K     New  Y'ork  City 

Silverman.  Louis  Quebec.  Canada 

Silverman,  M.  J..  M.l>  New  York  City 

Silverman,  Mows  Boston.  Mass. 

Silverman,  Samuel  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Silverman,  S.  S  Syracuse,  N.  Y". 

Silverson,  Abraham   New  Y[ork  City 

Silverstein.  E  New  Y'ork  City 

Silverstein.  J.  .  .  New  Y'ork  City 

Silverstein.  lxiiiis  New  Y  ork  City 

Silverstein.  Morris  St.  l.ouis.  Mo. 

Silverstone,  Louis  New  Y]ork  City 

Simmons.  David  New  Y'ork  City 

Simmons.  Kev.  G,  .  New  Y'ork  City 

Simmons.  G,  H  Columbus,  Ohio 

Simmons.  Nathan  New  Y'ork  City 

Simon,  A  Detroit.  Mich. 

Simon,  Kev.  Abraru  Washington,  D.  C. 

Simon,  E  Nashua.  N.  II. 

Simon,  Gustav  (deceased)  Altoona.  Pa. 

Simon,  H  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Simon,  Hon.  Joseph  Portland,  Ore. 

Simon,  Kaxsel  New  Y'ork  Citv 

Simon,  Sig  Salt  Lake  City,  ft  ah 

Simon.  Solomon.  ...   New  Y  ork  City 

Simonoff.  H  New  Y'ork  City 

Simons,  !\  Bradford,  Pa, 

Simons.  B.  R  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Simons.  David  W  Detroit,  Mich. 

Simons.  Louis  Chicago.  111. 

Simonsky,  8..  Toronto.  Canada 

Simpson.  Alexander..   Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Simsohn.  Joseph  S.,  M.D  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sindel.  ]  New  York  City 

Sindler,  A   Baltimore.  Md. 

Singer,  B  Montreal,  t  anada 

Singer.  Dr.  B.  I  Philailelphia.  Pa, 

Singer,  Fritz  New  York  City 

Singer.  Henry  B  New  Y'ork  City 

Singer.  Lidor   New  Y'ork  City 

Singer.  .1   Toronto.  Canada 

Singer.  Jacob   Philadelphia,  I'n. 

Singer.  M  Norfolk.  Va. 

Singer.  M  New  York  City 

Singer.  Mayer  New  York  City 

Smger.  Mux's  New  Y  ork  Citv 

Singer.  Samuel  M  Baltimore.  Mil. 

Stnshcimer,  Joseph.   New  York  City 

Sip-er.  S  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sirvan.  Hurry  C  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Sivm  Brothers  New  Y'ork  Citv 

Smiz.  Hev  M  S  ,  .Pittsburg,  fi. 

BkideUky,  Simon  S  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Skuteh.  Max  Baltimore,  Mil. 

Slatzker,  H   AltiK.na.  Pa. 

Stelaaky.  John  J   Boston.  Mas*. 

Blieer,  Rev,  Dr.  Thomas  H  New  York  City 

Slimmer,  Mrs.  .\  St   Paul.  Minn. 

Slohod  Joseph  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. 

SloW.dk m.  Harris  A  ltosti.n.  Ma". 

Slomeiisky.  I   Ottawa.  Canada 

Sloinka.  Adolf.  Ne»  York  Citv 

Slonikii,  Adolph  New  York  City 

Sloiuka.  Jacob   New  York  City 

Sloiuowitz,  Samuel  Billings.  Mont, 

Slo-s,  Mrs.  M.  0  San  Frmnejaco,  Cat. 

Sloss.  Sarah  San  Frumi-co.  Cal. 

Slote.  Samuel  II..  M.D  Brooklyn.  V  Y. 

Slotkin  A  Praglin   New  \<irk  City 

Sluves.  N  Koatraal,  Canada 

Slii'ky.  Daniel  Augusta,  Oa. 

Sluoker.  H  Altoona.  Pa. 

Siutikiiis,  Adolph  s  Brooklyn.  N.  V 

Siniekler.  Solomon  Cinrinnati,  Ohio 

Smith,  Kallman  New  York  City 

Smith.  Max   New  York  City 


Smith.  Robert  New  Y'ork  City 

Smith,  Rev,  Samuel  G  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Smotinsky,  I.  D  New  Y'ork  City 

Smukler.  H  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Smyth.  John  New  Orleans.  La. 

Snellenberj,  Joseph  W  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Snellenberg,  Nathan  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sobel,  Iaador   Erie.  Pa. 

Sobel,  Jacob  Brooklvn.  N.  Y. 

8<.l)el.  Jacob.  M.D.   New  York  City 

Sobel.  S.  R  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Sobel,  Samuel  Brooklyn.  N.  Y". 

Soble,  N.  II..  M.D  Elrrura.  N.  Y. 

Sohn,  I   New  Y[ork  City 

Sokolower,  J  New  Y'ork  City 

Sola.  Clarence  I.  de   Montreal,  Canada 

Sola,  Rev.  Meldola  de  Montreal.  Canada 

S,  .linger,  Lewis  Centerville.  lomn 

Solis,  Isaac  N  ,  New  Y'ork  City 

Sollod.  Nathan   Baltimore.  Md. 

Soloborsky.  Joseph  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. 

Solomon.  A.  A  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Solomon.  A.  I  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Solomon.  Aaron  Detroit ,  Mich. 

Solomon.  Alden  Boston,  Mass. 

Solomon.  Rev.  E.  L   .  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Solomon.  George  Savannah.  Ga. 

Solomon.  Mrs.  Henry   .Chicago,  III. 

Solomon,  J  .Allegheny,  Pa, 

Solomon.  L.  ,  New  York  City 

Solomon,  Louis  New  Y'ork  City 

Solomon.  M.  H  New  Y'ork  City 

Solomon.  Mark  Rochester,  N.  Y  . 

Solomon.  Marx  New  York  City 

Solomon.  Max  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Solomon.  Oscar   Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Solomon,  S  Scranton.  Pa. 

Solomon.  S.  D..  A.B  Syracuse.  N.  Y'. 

Solomon.  Sam  New  Y'ork  City 

Solomon.  Samuel.  New  Y'ork  City 

Solomon.  Samuel  E   New  Y  ork  City 

Solomon,  Saul    Montreal,  ('anada 

Solomons.  A.  8  Washington.  IV  C. 

Solomons,  Joseph  R.,  D.D.S  New  York  City 

Solomon!,  Simon  Boston,  Ma.-s. 

Union.  Moses   Chicago,  III. 

Solotar.  Jacob  New  Y'ork  City 

Solotaroff,  It  .  M.D  New  Y  ork  Citv 

Soloweitzik.  Solomon   .Westerly.  R.  I. 

Solus,  Joseph  W  .Philadelphia.  Pa, 

Solzman,  H   New  Haven,  Conn. 

Summer.  Henry  New  York  City 

Sommer.  M  New  Y  ork  City 

8ommer.  Rudolph  New  Y'ork  City 

Sommerfeldt,  M  Y'onkers,  N.  Y. 

Somolsky.  Jacob  Washington.  Pa, 

Sondhciru.  Julius   Philailelphia.  Pa. 

Sonets .rn.  S.  B    Baltimore,  Md. 

Sonenherg,  Adolf    Montreal,  Canada 

SonnelKirn.  Henry  Baltimore.  Md. 

Snnnelsirn.  Jonas  New  Y'ork  City 

SonnelKirn.  Mrs.  Ian   New  fork  City 

Sonneborn.  M  ...Wheeling;,  W.  \  a. 

Sonnenschein,  Rev.  S.  H  St,  Ixniis.  Mo. 

Sonstein,  1  McKeesporl.  Pa. 

Soi  kne.  Joseph.  D.D.S  New  x  ork  City 

Sophian.  Michael,  M.D  New  Y'ork  City 

Sossnitr.  Isaac.  M.D   New  Y  ork  City 

Soijerilwrg,  Adolf   ...     Montreal,  Canada 

Some,  George   New  Orleans.  La. 

Sparenberg,  K.  .   New  York  City 

Sparger.  Kev.  William  New  Y'ork  City 

Speaker.  Henry  M  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Spear.  N   Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Spector.  Joseph..  .   New  York  City 

Spektorsky,  flyman  New  York  City 

gpektoreky,  Joseph  New  Y  ork  City 

Sperber.  David  Montreal,  Canada 

Speyer,  James   New  Y]ork  City 

Spever,  Lm  New  Y'ork  City 

Spiegel.  Rev.  Adolph   New  York  City 

Spiegel.  Judge  Frederick  S  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Spiegel,  Julius  New  York  City 

Spiegel.  Samuel,  M  D   .  .  .  .   New  Y'ork  City 

Spiegel.  Wolf  Max  Mmira,  N  \, 

Spiegelberg,  F  New  Y'ork  City 

Spiegelberg.  I.  N  New  Y'ork  City 

Spiegelberg.  I^evi  New  Y'ork  City 

Spigil.  Julius  New  Y  ork  City 

S;iiki.  Abraham  t".  (deceased)   New  Y  ork  City 

Sinro.  Abraham  I  New  York  City 

Spiro,  M  .  M.D  Allegheny.  Pa. 

Spin..  Max  New  York  City 

Spin.  Samuel.   Chicago.  III. 

Spivak.  C.  D  ,  M.D  Denver,  Colo. 

Sporl.org.  tVba  May.  Pres   .Albany.  N.  Y. 

Srolovim,  Max  I.   Monongahela  City,  Pa. 

Staderker,  l-eopo',.!   New  Y'ork  City 

1.  S  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Staller,  Max.  M.D  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Stander.  Anna  New  York  City 

Stark.  Joseph  New  York  City 

Starr,  Hyman  New  lork  City 

Starr,  Ruben  New  York  City 

Starr,  Kev.  W  illiam  E  Baltimore,  Mil. 

Staub.  J.  A  New  York  City 

Stearns.  Benjamin  New  Kochelle,  N.  ^. 

Bteeker.  Louis  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sleekier.  Alfred  New  York  City 

Steif.  W  Chicago.  III. 

Stein.  Abram  New  York  City 

Stein,  Adolf  Chicago.  III. 

8tein,  Charles  I  Grcenwooif  Miss. 

Stein,  David   Chicago.  IH. 

Stem,  Fred  M  New  York  City 

8tein,  II  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Stein,  Isidor  New  York  City 

Stein.  J.  M   Washington,  D.  C. 

Stein.  Joseph  New  York  City 

Stein,  Joseph  New  York  City 

Stein.  Julius   .  .Brooklyn.  N. 

Stein,    ...  New  York  City 

Stein,  ST..  M.D..  D.D.8  New  York  City 

Stein.  M   B   Stockton,  Caf. 

Stem.  M.  H  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Stein.  H  New  York  City 

Stein.  W    D  Chicago,  III. 

Steinbach,  A.  B  New  York  City 

Steinbach.  L.  W..  M.D  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Steinberg,  Charles  J  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Steinberg,  D   New  Haven,  Conn. 

Steinberg,  Jacob  ....Carteret.  N.  J. 

Steinberg  Brothers  Toledo,  Ohio 

8temberger.  K  Bradford,  Pa. 

Steindler.  Max  New  York  City 

em.  Mm.  Joaeph   .Toledo.  Ohio 

er.  Alfred  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  New  York  City 

Sterner,  David  Young-town,  Ohio 

Sterner,  I  Hampton.  Va. 

Sterner.  Jacob  Newark,  N.  J. 

Sterner.  Louis   Br.M.klyn.  N.  Y. 

Steinfeld,  Julius  New  York  City 

Stengel.  Kind  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Stern,  A  New  York  City 

Stern,  Benjamin  New  York  City 

Stern,  Charles  M  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Stern,  Darnel,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Stern.  David   Chicago,  III. 

Stern.  David  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stern.  David  F  New  \  ork  Cily 

Stern,  Eugene  M  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stern.  O   Newark.  N.  J. 

Stem.  Harry.   Boston.  Mux. 

Strrti.  Isaac  New  York  City 

Stern.  I  sailor  New  York  City 

•Stern.  J  New  York  City 

Stern,  J.  L  Cumberland,  Md. 

Stern.  Jake  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

Stern,  Josef   New  York  City 

Slern.  JoMph   New  York  City 

Stern.  Joseph   Montreal,  Canada 

SUTti,  Mrs  I..  M   Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Stern.  Leopolil  Now  York  City 

Stem,  l^eopold  H   New  York  City 

Slern.  Imwh  Brooklyn.  N.  \  . 

Stern.  Louis  New  York  City 

Stern.  Louis  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stern.  Kcv.  Louis  Washington.  D.  C. 

Stern.  M  Kochc»tcr.  N.  Y. 

Stern.  M.  H    .  .  Philadelphia.  I 'a. 

Stem.  Maurice  New  Orleans,  I -a. 

Stem.  Moses  Allentown.  Pa. 

.Stern,  Nathan   New  York  City 

Stern.  Nathan  I  ronton.  N.  J. 

Stem.  Philip  II  .  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Stem,  Samuel   I'niontown.  Pa. 

Bternbach.  A   It   Portland.  Ore. 

Btcmbarli.  Charles  (deceased)  New  York  City 

Bternbach.  Morris.  New  York  City 

Sternberg,  H   Columbus.,  da. 

Ntrriihcrger.  Mrs  Pauline  New  York  City 

Bternbergcr,  Samuel.  .   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Sterne.  .Simon  1  deceased)  New  \  ork  City 

.Sicriilirht.  I«aae,  M.D  New  York  City 

Sterile.  Charles   .....Rutland,  Vt. 

Stettauer.  Mrs.  D  .Chicago,  III. 

Stewart.  K.  B  Chicago.  III. 

Btielel,  Mrs  II.  New  York  City 

Stien,  Max  New  York  City 

Stifft.  Charle-  S  Little  Hook.  Ark 

Stine.  Allien  New  York  City 

Stine.  Marcus  New  York  (Sty 

Simer,  Mux  New  York  Cilv 

Stiv  William  -St.  Louie.  Mo. 

Stoerger.  Sigmund  Brooklvn,  N.  V. 

Stol.  Sebastian.  M.D  Chicago,  III. 

Stolaroff,  A  El  Paso.  Tex. 


Stoll,  Harry  New  Y'ork  City 

Stol  1,  Kev.  J.  H  Cumberland.  Mi 

Stole,  Joseph  Chicago,  I1L 

Stone,  Alfred  Holt  Washington.  D.  C. 

BtOM,  Charlea  Toronto,  Canada 

Stone.  J.  W.   Boston.  Mass. 

Stone.  Rev.  John  Timothy  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stone.  Mrs.  Julius  Chicago,  I1L 

Stone.  Nathan  H  New  York  City 

Stoneman,  David  Boston,  Mass. 

Slotter.  Dr.  Henry  B  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Stotter,  J.,  M.D  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Stoti,  Benjamin  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Straabourger.  Samuel  New  York  City 

Sinuhower.  Max  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Strashun,  A..  M.D  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Strasser.  Ike  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Stratum,  Asa  E  Montgomery.  Ala. 

Straulman,  A  New  York  City 

Straus.  A   La«  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

8trau».  A.  D  New  York  City 

Straus,  Alexander  L  Baltimore.  Md. 

Straus,  Eli  M  Cnicago,  1U. 

Straus.  P.  A  New  York  City 

Straus,  laiaor.  New  York  City 

Straus.  J....  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Straus.  Joseph  L  Baltimore.  Md. 

Straus.  Julius  Richmond,  Va. 

Straus.  Leopold  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Straus,  Louis  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Straus,  Nathan.  New  York  City 

Straus,  Hon.  Oscar  S  New  York  City 

Straus.  S.  D  New  York  City 

Straus.  Simon  W  Chicago,  IU. 

Strauss,  B  Newark.  N.  J. 

Strauss,  Julius  New  York  City 

Strauss.  Meyer  Hamilton,  Ohio 

Strauss,  S.  J  W likes barre.  Pa. 

Strauss,  Samuel.  .  New  York  City 

Straussberg,  Dr.  M  Newark,  N.  J. 

Stream,  Louis  New  York  City 

Stretcher,  M  Providence,  R.  I. 

Sireitfeld,  Harry  A  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Strchtx,   Henry.  .   Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Strook,  Sol.  M   New  York  City 

Strou-*.  A.  I  Kreeport.  Pa. 

Strouse.  Mrs.  Heiiuie  Baltimore,  Md. 

Htnnise,  Isaac  Baltimore,  Md. 

Strouse,  1  .<  '  1  ild  Baltimore,  Md. 

Strouse,  Samuel  Baltimore,  Md. 

Strouss,  Isaac  Youngs  town.  Ohio 

Strunsky.  Elias  San  Francisco,  Cai. 

Stulmau.  M   Baltimore.  Md. 

Stumer,  I/ouis  M   Chicago,  111. 

Sturti.  Samuel  New  York  City 

Suesskmd,  Adolph  New  York  City 

Suganiian,  Martin  L  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Sullivan,  Rev;  J.  W  Centerview,  Mo. 

Sullivan,  P.  F  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sulxbaeher,  Joseph  H  New  York  City 

Sulzbacher,  Louis  Braddock.  Pa. 

Sulzberger,  Cyrus  L  New  York  City 

SuUlierger,  Ferdinand  New  York  City 

Nulilierger.  Hon.  Mayer  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Sulilwrgrr.  S.  I  Chicago.  III. 

Siilzlierger.  Solomon  New  York  City 

Sunimerheld.  II.  CS  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Summerneld,  Moses  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sumner.  Philip  S.,  M.D  Boston.  Mass. 

Siiiulelson,  Adolph,  M.D  New  York  City 

Sunstcm.  A.  J  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Sunstein.  C  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Supnwitx,  M  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Suravitx,  N  Scraiitou,  Pa. 

Buskind,  Harris  New  York  City 

Bumkind,  S.  J  Philailelphia.  Pa. 

SiiK-mari.  I  Youngstowu,  Ohio 

Svarox.  Mano  Baltimore,  Md. 

Swartx.  Miss  Anna  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Swartx.  Fred,  M.   Providence,  R.  1. 

Sweeney.  Thomas  S  Brackettville.  Tex. 

Bwett,  X.   Portland.  Ore. 

Switx.  Rev.  M  Pittsburg^  Pa. 

Svdeiuau.  A    Boston,  Maw. 

Syrkiu.  AmoUl  New  York  City 

Siold,  Miss  Henrietta  New  York  City 

T 

Taledano.  Albert  New  Orleans.  Lf, 

Talpes,  S  Montreal.  Camula 

Talpis.  Ralph  T  El  Paso.  Tex. 

Tamor,  Abraham  I  New  York  City 

Tandlich,  Samuel,  M.D  New  York  City 

Tannenbaum,  A  New  York  City 

Tannenbaum,  L  New  York  City 

Tannenbaum,  L  New  York  City 

Tannenbaum,  Simon,  M.D.  . ,  New  York  City 

Tanner.  Joseph  M  Salt  Luke  City.  Utah 

Taplitiky.  Jacob  Toronto.  Canada 
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Tapolsky,  Harry  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Tarnowski,  Samuel  New  York  City 

Tamhi*.  Isaac  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tattarsky,  M  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Tauber,  A  New  York  City 

Tauber.  Bernard.  New  York  City 

Tausend.  Felix  New  York  City 

Tausig.  Emil  New  York  City 

Tausig,  Joseph  Myle«.  Min. 

Tausig,  William  Chicago,  III. 

Taylor,  David  Seattle.  Wash. 

Taylor.  John  A  New  York  City 

Teideman,  Leo  New  York  City 

Tcitclbaum.  H  New  York  City 

Teller.    Ibert  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Teller.  Benjamin  F  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Teller.  William  H  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Temtcnbaum,  8.  (deceased)  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Tcplit*.  Benjamin   Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Tepper,  Martin,  D.D.S  New  York  City 

Terr,  Jacob  New  York  City 

Terr.  I.oui*   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Teasler.  M..  M.D  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Teveti,  Louis  New  York  City 

Thachcr.Hon.  John  Boyd  Albany,  N.  Y . 

Thaler.  Jacob  New  York  City 

Thalheimer,  Gates  Syracuse,  N.  Y  . 

Thalheimer,  H  New  Orleans  La. 

Thalheimer.  Mrs.  L.  8  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thalheimer.  Sam  Baltimore.  Md. 

Thomashefsky,  B  New  York  City 

Thompson.  T.  P  New  Orleans,  L&. 

Ttiurman,  Jaroh  Vjwt  Boston,  Mam. 

Thuroaucr.  Charles  M  .Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Tiche.  Kdward  Dallas.  Tex. 

Ticktin,  Charles  Chicago,  111. 

Tiefeiibrun.  B   Baltimore.  Md. 

Tierkel.   David  B   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Tilier,  A,,  M.D  Portland.  Ore. 

Tintner,  Leonard  Pitts-burg.  Pa. 

Tischler,  Adolph.  ..   New  York  City 

Tisehler.  Samuel  New  Y  ork  City 

Titlebaum,  Nathan  J  Boston,  Mass. 

Tivol,  Nathan  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Tobias,  Francis  H   ...  New  York  City 

Tobias,  Julius  D  New  York  City 

Tobriner,  l-eon  Washington,  D.  C. 

Toch.  Henry  M   .  New  York  City 

Tories.  Solomon    .Baltimore,  Md. 

Toilers,  A.  M  ...    .  .  .Montreal,  Canada 

Tonkonngy.  Nathaniel.  M.D  New  York  City 

Tap**,  Lionel  New  Y'ork  City 

Toplitzky,  Jacob    Toronto,  Canada 

Tosky,  Jacob  ..St.    Ixnus,  Mo. 

Tour.  Jacob  ,   .Pueblo.  Colo. 

Toy.  Prof.  C.  H..  D.D..  LL.D  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Tracy,  Samuel  G  Hartford.  Conn. 

Trager.  Isidore  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Traitel,  Benjamin  D  New  York  City 

Trapp,  Kdward  A   New  York  City 

Trim.  GtU   Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Traugolt,  Rer.  Abraham  Springfield,  111. 

Travi-,  P.  II   College,  C.a. 

Tre  lethren.  K.  B     .  Waubay.  S.  Dak. 

Treiehlinger.  David   St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Trriihold.  Morris.   .  New  York  City 

TriedberK,  A   New  York  City 

Triej-t.  Montague  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Tro-ky.  Bernard    .  Brooklyn.  N".  Y. 

Tr.i-t,  Kduard   .Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Trust.  Samuel  W  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

T  rouse,  Paul  New  York  City 

Tryor.  Kev.  S  Petersburg.  Ya. 

Tuch,  Michael  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Tuedlierg,  A  New  ^  ork  City 

Twkel.  B.  .  New  York  City 

Turner.  A   Chicago.  111. 

Turner.  Kev.  J.  W  Evansville,  1ml. 

Turtletaub.  J  :.  ,  .Charleston.  S.  C. 

Tutelman.  Nathan  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TuteJman,  William   Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Twniitig.  Prof  N.  C  Nipomo,  C*l. 

'i  wi.rg.-r.  l'hilip  Boston.  Maw. 

U 

Ufland.  Abraham  New  Y'ork  City 

Ufland,  W  New  Y'ork  City 

Uhlmann,  Simon  New  Y'ork  City 

Ulanov.  Prof.  Nathan  New  York  City 

Ullraan.  Adolph  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Ullman,  Nathan  New  Y'ork  City 

Ullman,  Sigmund  New  Y'ork  City 

Ulrnan,  Alfred  J  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ulinann.  Albert  New  Y'ork  Citv 

Una,  O  New  York  City 

Ungar,  Max  Halifax.  N.  H. 

Cnger.  David  New  York  City 

Unger.  Henry  W  New  York  City 

Unger.  Samuel  J  Plainlield.  N.  /. 


L'ngerleider.  M..  M.D  Chicago.  IIL 

Unterberg,  Israel  New  Y'ork  City 
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Gerson,  li  Johannesburg.  So.  Africa 

Gestetner,  David  Ixmdon.  England 

Gesundbeit,  S. .   Brighton.  England 

Gidney.  Kev.  W.  T  London.  Kngland 

Gimlierg,  I  Amsterdam.  Holland 

Gmttterg,  IT  Odessa,  Russia 

Gittlc»oFin.  Herrmann  Merthyr-Tydvil.  Wales 

Glasgow,  I'niversity  of  Glasgow,  Scotland 

Glaskin.  W  W  arsaw,  Russia 

Glam,  H.   Hartlepool,  Englaml 

Glass,  Harris.  Manchester.  England 

Gleitsmann.  Henry  Ixmdon,  Englaml 

Glucksladt,  I  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Gluckstem,  Myer  lxunkm.  England 

Gobits.  Dr.  P.  J  Amsterdam.  Holland 

Goldberg.  Barnetl  Swansea.  Wales 

Goldberg.  E.  H  I-ondon.  England 

Goldberg.  H   Ixmdon,  England 

(ioldhcrg.  Harris  Bristol.  England 

Goldberg.  Hyam  Swansea.  Wales 

Goldberg.  J  Buluwayo.  So.  Africa 

Goldlierg.  L  Manchester.  Kngland 

Goldlwrg,  Louis  Durban,  So.  Africa 

Goldman.  A.  Johannesburg,  So.  Africa 

Goldman.  Henry   Sunderland.  Englaml 

Goldrcich,  S  Johannesburg,  So.  Africa 

Goldring,  Jacob  Tulcea,  Kumann 

Gold*chmidl.  A  Hamburg.  Germany 

Goldsmid.  Colonel  Albert  K.  W  London,  Kngland 

Gold«mid,  Caplain  L.  C  Ixmdon,  Kngland 

< ir,l<l«inid,  L.  Lionel  Johannesburg,  So.  Africa 

Goldnnid,  ()-  E.  d'Avigdor  Tunbridge,  England 

Goldstein,  A.  E  Sydney,  Australia 

Goldstein,  Jacob  Hull,  England 

Goldstein,  Kev.  Julius  A.  .  .  London,  England 

Goldstein,  Kev.  S.  A   Auckland,  New  Zealand 

Goldston,  Kev.  Nebemiah  Ixmdon,  England 

Goldstone,  Alfred  Birmingham.  Kngland 

Golds  lone,  H  Hull.  Kngland 

Gol.Uicher,  Edouard   Brussels,  Belgium 

Goldiihrr.  Ignas,  Ph.D  Budapest,  Ilungnrv 

Goimncg,  Kev.  H.,  M.A.,  Litt.D  London,  England 

(Msulnian.  Barnett  Birmingham.  England 

Goodman,  David  Wolverhampton.  England 

Goodman,  H   Johannesburg.  Ho.  Africa 

Goodman,  M  Preston,  England 

Goodman,  Moses  Merthyr-Tydvilj  Wales 

Goodman,  Paul  London,  England 

Goodman,  S  Ixmdon,  England 

Goch  I  man,  8  Presti  in,  England 

(•oodman,  Solomon  Joseph  Ixmdon,  Kngland 

Gordon,  K  Ixmdonderry.  Ireland 

Gordon,  Jonas  Birmingham,  England 

Gordon,  I  Edinburgh.  Scotland 

<  Hirdou,  Samuel    Birmingham,  England 

Gore.  Rt.  Rev.  Charles,  M.  A..  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  England 

te.telMirgs  Stadtbibliothek  ,     ,   ,  .Gotcborg,  Swollen 

Gotliffe,  Solomon  Ixvs'is  Manchester,  England 

•  e.itlielf,  Morili  Sydney,  Australia 

(•nttingcn.  L'niversitv  of   Gottingrii,  Germany 

Got  linger  (H-sellschall  der  Wissensehaften. 

Gottingen,  Germany 

Gould  stein,  Rev.  Julius  A  London,  England 

Gow,  Kev.  James,  M.A.,  Litt.D   Ixmdon,  England 

Green,  Michael  A.  Ixmdon,  England 

GrceiilM-rg,  Chsrle-  I.   Johannesburg,  So.  Africa 

Grreulierg.  Israel  S  


Greenberg.  lx*opold  J  London.  England 

Greenberg.  8.  Z  Johannesburg,  So.  Africa 

Griqualand  W.  Hebrew  Congreg'n.  .  .  Kimberiey,  So.  Africa 

Groot,  Laurence  de  Dublin,  Ireland 

Gross.  Dr.  P..  L.R.C.P.  Ix.nd.  Ixmdon,  England 

Gross,  William  Ixmdon,  England 

Grossberg,  Solomon  Ixmdon,  England 

Grosvenor  Gallery  Library  London,  England 

GrQn,  Maurice  London,  England 

Grunwald.  Dr.  M  Hamburg,  Germany 

Gubbay.  Reul«en   Paris,  France 

Gudan«ky,  Rev.  Abraham  Dublin,  Ireland 

GQdemann.  M.,  Ph.D.,  Chief  Rabbi  Vienna.  Austria 

Guinsherg.  B  Johannesburg,  So.  Africa 

Gtunslicrg,  J.  H   Johannesburg.  So.  Africa 

Guinshurg.  A  Johannesburg,  So.  Africa 

Gundcl linger,  IVof.  Dr  Darmstadt,  Germany 

Gumburg,  Baron  D.  von  t" 

Guttmann.  Rev.  Dr.  J  

Guttmann,  Dr.  Michael  


Haas,  Henri  

Haas.  J.  de  

I.  Rider.  .  .  . 


Haggard.  H 
Haileybury 


....  Paris,  Franco 
.  Ixmdon,  England 
.  Ditchingham,  England 

,  Hertford,  England 

HalcVy,  Joseph  Paris,  France 

Hallrnstein,  H  Holstein,  Gennany 

Hallgarten,  Chas.  L  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Gennany 

Halpern,  8  Preston,  England 

Hamburger.  Frits.   Garlsruhe.  Germany 

Hamburger.  Rev.  Dr.  J..  Btreliti.  Austria 

Hampstead  Public  Libraries   London.  Englaml 

Hanson,  Rev.  G.,  D.D  London,  England 

Harbour.  Charles  London.  England 

Harkavy,  A..  Ph.D  St.  Petersburg.  Russia 

.Otto  


Harraxowits. 


.  .  Leipaic,  G 


nany 


Harris,  Lieut. -Col.  D  Kimberiey,  So.  Africa 

Harris,  Kphraim,  M.A  Manchester,  Kngland 

Harris,  Herman  London,  England 

Harris,  Rev.  Isidore.  M.A  London.  England 

Harris.  J.  Rendel  Cambridge,  England 

Harris,  lionrl  Tredegar,  England 

Harris,  Marcus  Blaina,  Wales 

Harris,  Merton  Manchester,  England 

Harris.  X  Landport,  England 

Harris.  Nathaniel  Ixmdon,  England 

Harris,  Rev.  Raphael  Ixmdon,  England 

Harris,  8.  Louis  Tredegar,  England 

Harris.  Simon  Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Harris.  Wolf  Ixmdon,  England 

Harris,  Woolf  Cape  Town,  So.  Africa 

Hart.  Henry  London,  England 

Hart.  Henry,  J.P  Dover,  England 

Hart,  Sir  Israel,  J.P  Leicester,  England 

Hart,  J.  H.  A  Derby,  England 

Hart,  Joshua   Plumstead,  England 

Hart.  Philip  Manchester,  England 

Haseid.  J.  Albert  Salonica.  Turkey 

Hatchanl,  Messrs  London,  England 

Hatvany-Deutseh,  Alexander  de  Budapest,  Hungary' 

Hatvany-Deutsch.  Josef  de  Budapest.  Hungary 

Hawkins.  C.  W.   Dunedin.  New  Zealand 

Hayman.  H  London,  England 

Heading))-  College  Leeds,  England 

Hebrew  School  .  .  Birmingham.  England 

Hechler,  Prof.  W.  II  Vienna.  Austria 

Heidelberg,  University  of  Heidelberg,  Germany 

Heilbron,  David  Glasgow.  Scotland 

Heimann,  Sigmund  Johannesburg,  So.  Africa 

Hcming,  lsidor  London,  England 

Hcnriques,  Alfred  G.,  J.  P  Hove,  England 

Henry,  Charles  S  Ixmdon,  England 

Henry.  Philip  S  Ixmdon,  England 

Hepker,  H..   Buluwayo,  So.  Africa 

Herbert,  IL  JJ  London,  Kngland 

Hermann,  Sigmund  Johannesburg,  So.  Africa 

Hereon,  S  London,  Kngland 

Herts.  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  H  Johannesburg.  So.  Africa 

Hertsberg,  A  Brisbane,  Australia 

Hertsherg.  A.  M  Brisbane,  Australia 

Hersl,  Dr.  Theodnr  (deceased)  Vienna,  Austria 

Her  log.  Kev.  Rabbi  Ixseds,  England 

Heymann,  Hermann  Johannesburg,  So.  Africa 

lleymann.  Maurice  London,  Kngland 

Hildeaheiiner.  Rev.  Dr.  Hirsch  Berlin,  Germany 

Hill,  Rev.  W.  B  Blandford.  England 

Hillman,  Selig  NorvaLi  Pont,  So.  Africa 

Hilson,  8   Johannesburg,  So.  Africa 

Himann.  Sigmund  Johannesburg,  So.  Africa 

Himmelsfarb.  Dr.  G  Odessa,  Russia 

Hinds.  Henry   .  Kamagatc.  England 

Hirsch.  Benjamin  Halberetadt,  Germany 

Hirsch.  Joseph  London,  England 

Hirschfeld.  Professor  H  London,  England 

Huffman,  Gustav  London,  England 

Hoffmann.  Dr.  David  Berlin.  Germany 
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Hogan,  Rev.  R..     Lochgrlly.  Scotland 

Horn.  Prof.  H.  W  Fallowfield.  Manchester.  England 

Holberg.  Frederick  Birmingham,  England 

Horovitz. Dr. 8   Leipsic.  Germany 

Horowitz.  Rev.  Dr.  M  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany 

Hitter,  Mrs.  Constance   Ignition,  England 

House  of  Lord-  Library  lon.lon,  England 

Hudson.  G.  J.  . ,  London,  England 

Hull  Public  Libraries  Hull,  England 

Hull  Subscription  Library   Hull.  England 

Huiiianitat-xverrin  Wien,  "Rnai  Rritb".  .  .  .  Virnrui,  Austria 

Hymn,  Joseph  C  Algiers,  No.  Africa 

Hy«tiL«m,  A.  M  london,  England 

Hymans,  Henry  Loudon.  England 

I 

Iago-Trelawny.  Major-Gen  Li»krnril.  England 

Isaac*.  Abraham  I.on<lon.  England 

Isaac*.  D  Cape  Town,  So.  Africa 

Isaac*,  Ellis   Glasgow.  Scotland 

Isaai-,  Itcv.  Harris   Kiuiticrley,  Si  Africa 

l-au.     Henry   Lord*.  England 

Isaac*.  Sir  Henry  A   l.on.1 

Isaacs,  Isaac  A    Mancl 


Isaacs, 
Isaacs, 
Isaacs, 
Isaac;., 
Isaac*, 
Isaac**, 
Isaacs, 
Isaac 


I saac  A  

Isaac  Judah  

J  , 


Mr 
Ma 


Maurice  LoMfM 

Maurice  Edmburgl 

Mom  Hrightoi 

Rufu*  I).,  K.C.,  M.P   1  Oodoi 

ilonion   Stockport, 


l.nr.i 
England 
\u-tralia 
England 
England 

I  ^  r  I    -  ;  A  TL  ,  S 

Scotland 
Li,«:rin.l 
England 


Isiuikoniti,  A   I  .on.  Ion.  England 

I«neowit  x,  A  Orange  River  Colony,  .-so.  Africa 

Israel,  Shalom  B  Bombay.  India 

Israel.  Theolog.  Lehranstalt  Vienna.  Austria 

Israelite  School  Horntmy.  India 

Israeli  tisrhr  Allinnz  Vienna.  Au*tna 

Isrnclitischc  Cultusgeuieinde  Brunn,  Austria 

Israclitische  Cultu-gemeinde.  Vienna.  Austria 

Israelitischc  Geuiein.lcbihliothek  Prague,  Bohemia 

Israelii isehc*  I .ehrerscminar .  .    .Budapest,  Hungary 

Ismelstam,  A   Johannesburg.  So.  Africa 

Izckowilx,  Lazarus  J   Muizenbcrg,  S>.  Africa 

J 

Jacob.  Rev.  Dr.  R   .    .  ,   Gottingen.  Germany 

Jncob,  Rt.  Rev.  Edgar,  I».l).  Oxon.. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  England 

Jacobs  A  london,  England 

Jacob*.  Kcv.  A.  C  Brighton.  England 

Jacobs.  Alx-    Sunderland.  England 

Jambs.  H.  S   Hull.  England 

Jacobs.  Harriett   Cardiff,  Wales 

Jacob".  Benjamin  Sheffield.  England 

Jacobs.  Bertram,  I.L.H  London.  England 

Jacob-.  I).  Montague  Salisbury  So.  Africa 

Jacob-.  Herltert  l-cvi.  .   london,  England 

Jacobs.  Israel.   Sunderland.  England 

Jacobs,  lesser  R  london,  England 

Jacobs.  M.  E.   Cwmbran,  Wales 

Jacobs,  Maurice  London,  England 

Jacob-,  Morris,    ,   A!>erdarc,  Wales 

Jacobs.  Morris  Went  Kirby.  England 

Jacob-,  Nathan    London,  England 

Jacobs.  S  Newport,  Wale* 

Jaeoby,  S  Ruluwayo,  So.  Africa 

Jaffi''  Brothers  Limerick,  Ireland 

Jaffe,  John  Nice,  France 

Jnffc,  Sir  tltto,  J.P  Belfast,  Ireland 

Janovsky.  S  St.  Petersburg,  Russia 

Japan.  The  Emperor  of  Tokyo.  Japan 

Japhel.  8.. .  London,  England 

Jure.  Itcv.  Giuseppe.  Chief  Rabbi    Ferrara.  Italy 

Jena,  I'mvcrsily  of   .Jena,  Germany 

Jessel.  Albert  II..  M.A  London.  England 

Jeuish  t'olouial  Trust  London.  England 

Jewish  Literary  and  ."social  Society  I  redegar.  England 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  Ruduficsl.  Hungary 

Jews  College  London.  England 

Jews'  Hospital   London,  England 

Jaffa,  Max  r.  Johannesburg,  So.  Africa 

Joffe.  R.   Krugcrsdorp.  So  Africa 

John  Rvlands  Library   .    Manchester,  England 

Jonas.  I  Birmingham.  England 

Jones,  Albert  V  ictor  London.  England 

Jones.  Rev.  1!   Eitiou   ......    -  -  .  -  W'l.  -ev  Wale* 

Joseph.  D   London,  England 

Joseph.  Rev.  D  Berlin.  Germany 

.lovph,  Dr.  Hans  H  Newport,  Wales 

Joseph.  Leo   Cardiff.  Wales 

Joseph.  l.ewis  London,  England 

Joseph,  Rev.  M   London,  Englan.l 

Joseph.  MonU  G  London.  England 

Judah,  Miss  K.   Calcutta.  India 


i,  A  .  M  .  A 


.  London,  England 
 Paris,  France 


Kahn.  Zadoc.  Grand  Rabbin  de  France  Pans,  France 

Kais.  CuiversiUts-  und  Ijtndesbibliotbek.  Slrasburg.  Ger 

Kaiseruuiii,  I  Manchester.  England 

Kaitcer,  Hymnn  Dublin  Ireland 

Kaliski,  Isaac  London.  England 

Karon,  N..M.D  Johani.ej.burB.Sii  Africa 

Rarpeles.  Emil  Vienna  Austria 

Karpclc*.  Dr.  G  Berlin.  Germany 

Ka! I,  Oscar  Manchester,  England 

Kaufman,  S  Hartlepool.  England 

Kaufmann,  A.  J   bitnlun,  England 

Kayserling.  Dr.M.. Chief  Rabbi  (deceased ). Budapest,  Hungary' 

Keble College.   Oxford.  England 

Kelvin,  lord,  G.C.V.O.,  etc  London.  England 

Kennard,  Mrs.  E.  A  Hampton  Wick.  England 

Kersh,  Myer  Manchester.  England 

Kessler,  Leopold  Johannesburg,  So,  Africa 

Ktlburn  Public  library  London.  England 

Kindler,  Isaac  Manchester.  England 

King  s  College  Cambridge,  England 

King's  College,  Wilson  Library   Aberdeen,  Scotland 

Kingston-upon-Thames  Public  Library .  .  Kingston.  England 

Kirschltaum.  Isaac  London,  England 

Kisch,  Benjamin.  ,  London.  England 

K.  K.  Hof-Bibliothek  .   Vienna,  Austria 

Klein.  Hermann,  F.J.I  London.  England 

Klein.  Ionia.  London.  England 

Kleinfeld,  Oi.sio  london,  England 

Kletx,  Louis  Manchester.  England 

Klingensteiu,  William  London,  Englan.l 

Koder,  S,  S.   _  Cochin.  Tndin 

Konig.  Dr.  Eduard  I'niversity  of  Ro-tock,  Germany 

Konigl.  Aka.l.  der  Wissenschuftcn    Berlin,  Gcrmany 

Konigl.  l  >ef  eritliche  Bibliothek  . . . .  Dresden.  Germany 

Konigl.  I  iii.ersitats-Bibliotltek. .       .  .  .     . Berlin.  Germany 

Komreld,  Sigtnund  Budapest,  Hungary 

Krailsheimer.  Julius   Loudon,  England 

Kntkauer.  Solomon    Barnsley.  England 

Krausw.  Dr.  Samuel  Budapest.  Hungary 

Kriegsfeld.  Renjamin  Loudcin.  England 

Kroner,  Dr.  Thcodor  Stuttgart.  Germany 

Kul.sher,  M  l  St.  Petersburg.  Russia 

.     .  L 

I.ainl>ert.  Baron  Brussels,  liclgium 

Lambert,  Mayer  .  .    Paris  France 

laincashire  Independent  College  Manchester,  England 

Ijtndau.  Annie  E..  Rothschild  School.  Jerusalem.  Palestine 

Landau.  Hermann  London.  Englan.l 

Landau.  Marcus  london.  England 

Landauer.  Dr.  S.   Strashurg.  Germany 

Lander,  Julius  London,  England 

L.-iiii|iunn,  1),  Odessa.  Russia 

Landman,  Judah  Leedll.  England 

Langcrmann,  Max  Johannesburg.  So.  Africa 

Lapme,  K  Buenos  Ayres,  So.  America 

Lara,  Isidore  de    Pans  trance 

Laredo.  M  London,  England 

l-arkiiison.  Samuel   .  . .  Wolvcrliampion.  England 

Lasers. in.  Morris  M   . .  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England 

Laser-oil,  S.  M  Manchester,  England 

l.aski.  Nullum  Manchester,  England 

Ijusry,  Solomon  Tunis,  Algeria, 

Lawrence.  Rev.  Z  Sunderland,  England 

Lawton,  W.I'.  Hull.  England 

ljuare,  Bernard   Pans.  France 

l^izarus,  Abraham      .  .   London.  England 

Lazarus,  Prof.  M..  Geh.  Reg.  Rath  Meran,  Austria 

Lazarus.  Maurice  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England 

Lazarus,  S.  Londonderry,  Ireland 

Ijisarus,  S.  L  London,  l%tigland 

Lebus,  Harris  London,  England 

Lediker.  M  Johannesburg.  So  Africa 

Lee,  Edward  London,  England 

I  ,er.  Saiiniel   Dudley,  England 

Lecls  Free  Public  Libraries  I  .eels,  F^ugland 

l^eds  Library  (Commercial  Street)   Leetla,  England 

l>eef.  I-xl»ard  de  London,  I'.ngland 

I^ees.  Rev.  Rolicrt  James  Plymouth,  England 

l/chlicrg,  L  Bolton.  Engand 

l>ehmann.  H  LhiiI.hi.  Englan.l 

l^icester  Public  Library  Ijricester,  England 

Ixighs.  H..  .   Aldershot.  England 

L-ipsic,  ITniveraity  of  Leipsic,  Germany 

Ix-mbcrger,  A  ,  Manchester.  England 

1^-roy-Beaulieu,  Anatole   Paris,  Fran  re 

Lessuiann,  M  Hamburg.  Germany 

la-ssncr.  S.  D  Nagasaki.  Japan 

I^ttiT.  L  Manchester.  ICnglaiid 

Lettman.  Dr.  M  Zurich.  Swilrerland 

1^'uw,  Sidney  London,  England 

I^'Vene,  John  M  London.  Englaiul 

I^vene,  Myer...   Belfast,  Irelaml 

Lmreoa,  Rev.  Samuel  Ramsgate.  England 

Lavuuao*,  M  Ammanford.  Wales 

!>>veustein,  A  Birmingham,  England 

I>vi.  Israel  Parts.  France 

l-c".  J  L  Cardiff.  Wi 

Levi.  I 
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Levi.  P  Manchester.  England 

Levi.  8  M  Edgbeston,  England 

I^vin  Joseph   Dublin.  Ireland 

l/pvin,  Juliua  London.  England 

Levin.  Rev.  Dr.  M  Berlin,  Germany 

Levinshon.  M  London.  England 

I^evinson.  Aaron  Manclienter.  England 

I-evinson,  Kev.  Abraham  Brighton,  England 

LtViiMWII,  Kev.  Iwac  London.  England 

lyrvi«rur.  M.  Bloemfonlcin,  So.  Africa 

Levy.  A.   Middlenborough.  England 

Levy,  Abraham  Lomlon.  Knieland 

I^evy  B.   Brighton,  Knieland 

Ijevy.  B.  W   Lomlon.  England 

Levy.  J.  H    Lomlon.  England 

Levy.  Jarob  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England 
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Levy.  Jos.  II  lAimlon.  England 
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Levy.  Moses    South  Shields.  England 

Levy,  S   I.nnrinn,  Englaml 

Levy,  S  South  Shield".  England 
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Levy.  S.  A.    South-en,  England 

l.cvy.  Saul   .Midrileaboruugh.  England 

Levy.  Simon    Glasgow.  Scotland 

in.  Maurice   I.omhin.  Englnml 

Lewitwky,  Rabbi   Ilildc»licim.  Germmnf 

lewis.  Laity  Luirion.  England 

Lewis,  Harry  Ucginnlil  Loudon.  England 

Lewi*.  Jacob  Cardiff,  Wale* 

Lewis,  Iveon   Caps  Town,  So.  Africa 

lx-wi«.  l.eori.   Johannesburg.  So.  Africa 

Lewis,  Mr«  Moss  Manchester,  England 

Lewis,  Solomon  J  Manchester,  England 

l^'ydcn    I'niversity  of   .  I^evden.  Holland 

Lev-ton  Public  Libraries   London,  England 

l.ils-rinan.  H   .        Cape  Town.  So,  Africn 

l.ihraire  Durlarhcr   Pari-.  Iranee 

Lieberthal,  W.   Vosburg.  So,  Africa 

Lieb.ter.  L,  M.D.,  L.S.A  London,  Englaml 

l.iggi.  M    .   Scarborough,  England 

Eightiiian.  Victor   Leeds.  Englaml 

Likmugtry.  llr.  B. .   Johannesburg,  So.  Africa 

I. inline,  1 1  F.   Iliriniiigliaui.  England 

Lipinski,  David   Hull.  England 

l.ipkmri,  Rev.  (i   Ijuirion,  England 

Lipshyti,  Rev.  «'.  I   Mitcham,  England 

Lis!  a.  Raphael  H   Manchester,  England 

l.ittiiianu,  Dr.  M   Zurich.  Switzerland 

Livertiian,  Philip   Birkenhead.  England 

Liverpool  Free  Public  Library  ....       Liverpool,  England 

Locwc.  Jariic"  M.  .  ,  London.  England 

I.0IU.  Eu.le,  11  1).,  Clu.  f  Kabl.i  i.  deceased  Padua.  Italy 

l.oopuit.  S.  W.   \m-terdnm,  Holland 

Lone,  M   .Pent re.  Wales 

Lotcry.  Mrs.  M,  London.  England 
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Kingston-upon-Thamcs  Public  Library .  .Kingston,  England 

K.  K.  Hof-Bibliothek  Vienna,  Austria 

Kimigl.  Akad.  der  Wissensehaflen  Berlin,  Germany 

Konigl  Oeffentliche  Bibliotbek  Dresden  Ormany 
Kiinigl.    Universilats-Bibliothek  . .   Berlin.  Germany 

L 

Lancashire  Independent  College  Manchester,  England 

Lane  Theological  Seminary   Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ijwker  Uidge.  The  Ed     .    Tyler,  Tex. 

Leeds  Free  Public  Libraries    .  Lee.i«,  England 

Leeds  Library  (Commercial  Street)  l^ced*.  England 

Legislative   Assembly  Library   Quebec,  Canada 

l>ic*»t«r  Public  Library  Leicester.  England 

Leipair.  University  of  I«ip»ir.  Germany 

Lexington  Public  Library  I-exi.igton,  Ky. 

Leyden.  University  of  Leydcn,  Holland 

Leyton  Public  Libraries  London,  England 

lihraire  Durlacher   Pari*,  trance 

Library  of  Supreme  Court  Montgomery.  Ala. 

Lincoln  Library  _  Springfield.  111. 

Liverpool  Free  Public  library  Liverpool,  England 

Long  Island  Historical  Society  Brooklyn.  N  V. 

Los  Angeles  Public  Library  1-os  Angeles.  Cal. 

IxniisviNe  Public  Library  Umtsviile,  Ky. 

Lynn  Public  Library  Lynn,  Mag, 

M 

McClelland  library  Pueblo.  Colo. 

McCorrnick  Theological  Seminary  Chicago,  III. 

McMillan  Free  Library.  Reuben  Youngstown.  Ohio 

Macon  Public  Library  Macon,  Ga. 

Madras  Literary  Society  Madras,  India 

Maimonides  Free  Library  New  York  City 

Maine  State  Library  Augusta.  Me. 

Manchester  City  Library  Manchester.  N.  H. 

Manchester  College  Oxford.  England 

Manchester  Free  Reference  Library  (4  copies), 

Manchester,  England 

Manchester  Zionist  Association  Manchester.  England 

Marietta  College.  Marietta,  Ohio 

Maryland  Historical  Society  Baltimore,  Md. 

Masonic  Library  Association  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Meadville  Theological  School  Meadville.  Pa. 

Melbourne  Public  Library  Melbourne.  Australia 

Mercantile  Library  .St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Mercantile  Library  New  York  City 

Mercantile  Library  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Meriden  High  School  Meriden.  Conn. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  New  York  City 

Michigan  State  Library  Lansing.  Mich. 

Mickva  Israel  Sunday-School  Savannah.  Ga. 

Mildraay  Mission  to  Jews  London,  England 

Milwaukee  Public  Library  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Minm-u|K>lis  Athenn-utu  Library  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society.  The  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Missionary   College    Dorchester,  England 

Mitchell  Library  Glasgow.  Scotland 

Motitclair  Public  Library  Montclair.  N.  J. 

Montefiore  Club   Montreal.  Canada 

Montefiore  College.  The  Ramsgnte.  England 

Montchore  Congregation  Marshall.  Tex. 

Montefiore  Home  New  York  City 

Modi's  Select  Library  London,  England 

N 

Naples  National  Library  Naples.  Italy 

National  Farm  School  Doylestown,  Pa. 

National  Library  of  Ireland  Dublin,  Ireland 

Nelson   Public   Library  Nelson,  England 

Nevada  State  Library  Carson  City,  Nev. 

New  Albany  Public  Library  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Newberry  Library,  The  v  Chicago,  III. 

Newcastle  Public  Library.  .  ..Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Literary  and  Pliilosophical  Society, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England 

New  College  Edinburgh.  Scotland 

Newcomb  College.  II.  Sophie   New  Orleans,  La. 

New  l.om Ion  Public  Library'  New  London,  Conn. 

New  Kochellc  Public  Library  New  Roehelle.  N  Y. 

Newton  Free  Library    Newton.  Mass. 

Newton  Theological  Institution  .Newton  Center,  Mass. 

New  York  Public  Library  (Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden 

Foundations).  The  New  York  City 

New  York  State  Library  Albany,  N.  ^  . 

Norfolk  Library  Norfolk.  Va. 


Norfolk  and  Norwich  Library  Norwich.  England 

Normal  University    Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

Northampton  Public  Library  Northampton,  Mass 

Norwich  Free  Library  Norwich,  England 

Nottingham  Central  Free  Public  Library. 

Nottingham.  England 

0 

Odessa  Society  of  Jewish  Clerks  Odessa,  Russia 

Ohavei  Zion  Society  New  York  City 

Ohaway  Zion  Literary  Association,  The.  Minneapolis,  Mum. 

Omaha  Public  Library    Omaha.  Neb. 

Osterhout  Free  Library.   Wilkeshnrre.  Pa. 

Owens  College  Christie  Library.  The.  .Manchester,  England 


Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Padua,  University  of  Padua.  Italy 

Paris,  L'niversity  of.  Paris.  France 

Peabody  Institute   Baltimore,  Md. 

Penn  College  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Pennsylvania  State  College  State  College,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  Library  .Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pensacola  Library  Association  Pensaco'a,  Fla. 

People's  Institute  New  York  City 

Peoria  Public  Library  Peoria.  III. 

Plainfield  Public  Library  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

Plant  Memorial  Hebrew  Free  School,  The.  Newark  N.  J. 

Plymouth  Free  Public  Library  Plymouth.  England 

Portland  I  ibrnry  Association  Portland,  Ore. 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Presbyterian  College  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Pretoria  Zionist  Library  Pretoria.  So.  Africa 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary  Princeton.  N.  J. 

Princeton  University  Princeton.  N.  J. 

Progress  Club  New  York  City 

Progress  Club  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Providence  Public  Library  Providence.  R,  I. 

Public  Library  and  Reading  Room  Bridgeport.  Conn. 


Queen's  University. 


Radcliffe  College  Oambi 

Reading  Public  Library  Reading, 

Rcalc  Biblioteea  Nazionale  Centrale  Florence, 


mlge.  Mass 
ig.  Englan. 
irencc,  ltal] 


Reform  Club,  The  ■  London, 

Religious  School  of  Ohib  Sholim  Congregation, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Religious  School  Temple  Beth  Israel  Portland.  Ore. 

Religious  School  Temple  Emanu-El.  New  York  City 

Reside  nee  Library  University  Settlement.  .  New  York  City 

Reynolds  Library  Rochester,  N .   \  . 

Riggs  library.  Georgetown  University.  .Washington.  D.  C. 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary  Library.  .Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Rockford  Public  library  Kockford,  III. 

Rodcf  Sbolem  Congregation  Sabbath-School. 

Youngstown.  Ohio 

Rodeph-Shalom  Congregation  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Rosenlierg  Library  Galveston,  Tex. 

Rosenwald  Lodge  No.  545  Las  Vegas.  N.  Mex. 

Rostock,  University  of  Rostock,  Germany 

Royal  and  University  library  Breslau,  Germany 

Royal  Danish  Academy  of  Sciences    Copenhagen.  Denmark 

Royal  Dublin  Society  Dublin.  Ireland 

Royal  Library  Berlin.  Germany 

Royal  Library  Munich,  Gcrmsm- 

Royal  Library  The  Hague,  Holland 

Royal  Library  Stockholm,  Sweden 

Royal  Library  of  Belgium   Brussels,  Belgium 

Royal  University  Berlin,  Germany 

Royal  University  Ghent.  Belgium 

Royal  University  Gottingen.  <! 

Royal  University  Halle.  G 

Royal  University  Upsala 


Sabbath-School  Congregation  Temple  Israel  Jnnesboro,  Ark. 
Sabbath-School  Indianapolis  Hebrew  Congregation. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sage  Library,  Gardner  A  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

St.  Ajrnes  Free  library  New  York  City 

St.  Andrew's  College  library  Toronto.  Ontario 

St.  Andrew's,  University  of.  St.  Andrew's,  Scotland 

St.  Deiniot's  Library  Hawarden.  England 

St.  Louis  Public  Library  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

St.  Ixiuis  University   .   .   .    St.  Louis.  Mo. 

St.  Michael's  Passionist  Monastery    West  Hoboken.  N.  J. 

St.  Patrick's  College  MaynoothJ Ireland 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Library  London,  England 

St.  Paul  Public  library  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

San  Francisco  Public  library  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Scran  ton  Public  Library  Scranton,  Pa. 

Seattle  Public  Library   ..Seattle.  Wash. 

Signet  Library  Edinburgh.  Scotland 

Sir  Montefiore  Association.   .Cincinnati. 
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Skinner  Library  The  Mmrk  Manchester.  N.  H. 

 Little  Kock.  Ark. 

onal  Muaeum 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  Among  Jew... 

Dublin,  Ireland 

Society  of  Antiquaries  London,  England 

Society  of  Biblical  Archeology  London,  England 

Society  Library  New  York  City 

Somcrville  Public  Library  Somcrville.  Mam. 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  Louisville,  Ky. 

Spokane  City  Library  Spokane,  Wash. 

Standard  Club  Uniontown,  Pa. 

State  Library  Boston.  Mum. 

State  Library  Raleigh,  N  C. 

i  Univeratiy  I,cyden, Holland 

i  Society  of  Jewish  Literature.  Stockholm,  Sweden 

st  College  Illackburn.  England 

Straslmrg,  University  of  Str&sburg,  Gerruauy 

Stuttgart  Kgl.  Israel.  Oberkirchenbehorde 

Stuttgart,  Germany 
Sunday-School  Board.  Congregation  B'nai  Yeshurun. 

I)os  Moines,  Iowa 

Swart  htnore  College  Library  Swarthmore.  I'a. 

cngemeindo  iu  Breelau  Breslau.  Germany 

i  Public  Library   Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

T 

„  Public  Library  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tate  Central  Library  London,  England 

Temple  Emanu-El  Sabbath-School  New  York  City- 
Temple  Beth-El  Sabbath-School  Detroit.  Mich. 

Temple  Emanu-El  Sabbath  School  New  York  City 

Temple  Emanu-El  Sunday  •School  Library  Spokane,  Wash. 
Temple  Emanu-El  Sunday-School  Library  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Temple  Kmanu-El  Sunday-School  Library  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Temple  Kmanu-El  Sunday-School  Library  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Temple  Israel  East  Side  School  New  York  City 

Temple  Israel  Sabbath-School  St.  Ixiuis,  Mo. 

Temple  Library  Norfolk,  Va. 

Temple  Library,  The  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Temple  Sinai  Congregation  New  Orleans,  La. 

Terre  Haute  Section  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Terrr  Haute,  Inil. 

Theological  College  Bala,  N.  Wales 

Theological  Seminary  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

Theologiral  Seminary  Library.  . .  Theological  Seminary,  Va. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 

United  8lales  I.ancaster.  Pa. 

Tiphercth  Zion  Society  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Toledo  Public  Library  Toledo,  Ohio . 

Toronto  Public  Library'  ■  Toronto.  Canada 

Traverse  Public  City  Library  Traverse  City.  Mich. 

Trefeeea  College  Talgarth,  Wales 

Trinity  College  .  Cambridge.  England 

Trinity  College  ...      Dublin,  Ireland 

Trowbridge  Reference  Library,  Yale  Divinity  School, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Tulane  University  New  'hVans.  I-a. 

Turin  National  Library  Turin,  Italy 


u^tS^ciik,.:  •  •  M££&Yf&SSL 

United  Hebrew  Charities  New  York  City 

University  of  California  (Semitic)  Berkeley,  Caf. 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  The  Chicago,  111. 

University  Hall  London.  England 

Lmveruty  of  Kansas  Lawrence,  Kan. 

University  of  Leyden  Leyden,  Netherlands 

University  Library  Durham,  England  ' 

University  of  Michigan  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  The.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

University  of  Rostock,  The  Rostock.  Germany 

University  of  Toronto  Library.  Toronto.  Canada 

University  of  Wisconsin  Madisrin.  Wis. 

Utica  Public  Library  Utica.  N.  Y. 

I  trecht,  L  niversity  of  Utrecht,  Holland 

V 

Vanderbilt  University  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Vassar  College  Poughkeepste.  N.  Y, 

Vatican  Library  Rome.  Italy 

Vine  Street  Temple  Sabbath-School  NaehvUle.  Tenn. 

W 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College  Washington,  Pa. 

Washington  Public  Library  Washington,  D.  C. 

WeUeeley  College.   Wellesley.  Mass. 

Wells  College  Library  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Wesleyan  University  Library  Middletown,  Conn. 

Western  Reserve  University  (College  for  Women), 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Western  Theological  Seminary  Allegheny.  Pa. 

Westminster  College   .Cambridge,  England 

Wheeling  Public  Library  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

W-lliam  s  Library  ,Dr  London.  England 

\V  ilmingtnn  Institute  Free  Library  Wilmington,  Del. 

Wolf  Lodge.  Simon,  I.  O.  B.  B  Savannah,  Ga. 

Workmen  s  Library  and  Literary  Institute. 

.            ,  J"redegar.  England 

University  of  


Yale  University  

Yonkers  Public  Library  

Young  Hebrew  Zionists  

Young  Men's  Gymnastic  Club  

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  • 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  .  . 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  . 


.  New  Haven.  Conn. 
.  .   .Yonkers.  N  Y 
.  .  Syracuse  N.  Y. 
.  .  New  Orleans,  La. 

 Atlanta.  Ga 

 Bradford.  Pa. 

.  Memphis,  Tenn 


Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  New  Orleans,  la. 

Young  Men  s  Hebrew  Association  New  York  City 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  Wilmington  Del 

Young  Zionists  of  St.  Paul  8 


Zion  Library  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Zion  Society  of  Rochester  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST,  UNITED  STATES. 


Aronson,  Mayr  Brooklyn. 

Ascherman,  T.  E  


Auerbach. 


N.  Y. 
(imago.  III. 
York  City- 


Wolf. 


 Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

 New  York  Citv 

Beard.  Newman   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Peatman.  William   Hartford.  Conn. 

Benjamin.  A.,  M.D  Newport.  Ky. 

Ben—..!-    \   Philadelphia,  Pa, 

i-    \f.Tn-i    Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

Berkowiti,  Isaac.   New  York  City 

Berkowitt,  Max   New  York  City 

Berkowitx,  Samuel  New  York  City 

Herman.  Mm  I)   Hartford.  Conn. 

Bisgrier.  Jacob   New  York  City 

Bleichrode.  J.  B  New  York  City 

HI'  Him,  1 1  ivi  I    New  York  City 

Bookstader.  Peyser   New  York  City 

Brandstein.  Herman  I   Bensonhurst.  N.  X. 

Brown.  Louis..  .   Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

•  ....a  Brooklyn,  N.  \  , 


Faggen, 

Farbish.  Max  K  

Fits  Public  Library. 
Fleischman,  Samuel. 
Fowler.  Bishop  C.  H  . 
Freiberger.  David  .  .  . 
Freid,  Isidor. 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 

.  .New  \ork  City 
Chelsea.  Mass. 
New  York  City  • 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 

.  New  York  City 


Buegcleisen.  H.  D  . 


Cahn.  T.i  •'.);-  D  

Catholic  University  of 

Cohen,  Adolph  

Cony,  Rudolph  


.  New  York  City 
Washington.  D.  C. 
.  New  York  City 


Deschamps,  J.  M  Anamosa,  Iowa 

DcSola.  Moses  Curacao.  D.  W.  1. 

Dombek.  Samuel  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Kphraim  New  York  City 


Glaser.  Samuel  Hartford.  Conn. 

Glotier.  Samuel  J  Hartford.  Conn. 

Goldberg.  Hiram  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Goldberg,  Michael  Hartford.  Conn. 

Goldblum.  H  New  York  City 

Golden.  Max  Philadelphia.  Pa.  - 

Goldman,  Selig  Worcester.  Mass. 

Goldschmidt.  Herman  E  New  York  City 

Goodman.  Max  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Gottfried.  Harry  New  York  City  ■ 

(muled.  Peter  New  York  City 

Greenberg.  Rev.  D  ,   .New  York  City 

Greenhoot.  A.  A.  .....   New  York  City 

Guggenheimer.  Sig,  S  New  York  City 

H 

Hamburger.  B  New  York  City 

Heilprin,  William  A  New  York  City 

 New  York  City 
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F.dward  Brcwiklyn.  N.  Y. 

 Terra  Haute,  lnd. 

lUmeh.  Isaac  L..  M.D  New  York  City 

Hirwhhorn.  I^ewio  Cincinnati.  Ohm 

Holloway,  Rev.  K.  S  New  Y  ork  City 

I 

Immennit.  I   New  York  Citv 

Indiana  State  Normal  SchiKd  I  cm-  Haute.  Ind. 

Imio.  Iwdor  K  New  %  ork  City 

J 

Jonas,  I   Nashville.  Tenri. 

Joseph.  Irving  J   New  York  City 

Joseph.  Louif  New  York  City 

K 

Kassel.  M  Hobofcan.  N.  J. 

KaU.  Max  B   Cleveland.  Ohio 

Katx.  Michael.  M  l).  New  York  (  ity 

Kauftruum.  Nathan  Toledo  Ohio 

Kessler.  Max  New  York  City 

Klee.  Itenj  New  York  tity 

Klein.  Adolph  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Klotx,  Jacob    New  York  City 

Kone,  Samuel  C   Hartford.  Conn. 

Kopplcman.  H.  1*   Hartford.  Conn. 

Krnuse,  Herman  New  York  (  ity 

Krause,  Louis  • .  New  Y  ork  (ity 

L 

Landau,  Maurice  New  York  City 

1. anger.  Samuel  New  Y  ork  City 

l>dkowitx.  1  New  York  City 

I  .chimin.  Charles  New  Y  ork  City 

Uvi.  Mm.  J  Oil  tity.  Ha. 

l*vin.  Bant  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Irvine.  Charles  New  Y  ork  City 

Irvine.  Joseph  K  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

I<cvy.  Benjamin  New  York  City 

l*vy.  l>avi.«  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

l>-vy.  H  P  Hartford.  Conn. 

l-evy.  Israel  N  New  York  City 

l,evy,  Julius  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Levy.  Ixiuis  J  New  York  Cily 

Lowy,  Arthur  New  Y  ork  City 

l.ichter.  Abraham  New  York  City 

I.iclier,  Max  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I.indlieim.  Heul.cn   New  York  City 

I.ippman.  Samuel   New  Y  ork  t  ity 

l.oewith.  Signiund  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

M 

Mandel.  Chas.  I  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Mann.  Sigmond  New  York  City 

Marcuse,  Alex.  I  New  Y  ork  City 

Margolies,  Hyman  S   .  .  .   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Marks.  Henry  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Marx,  Prof.  Alex   New  Y  ork  City 

Mayer.  Max  H  Brooklyn.  N.  Y  . 

Mayer.  Paul  New  York  City 

Mehr.  S.  N  Toronto.  Can. 

Miller.  Michael  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Miller.  Sidney  F   Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Mow.,  I   Bridgeport,  Conn. 

N 

Nathan.  Marvin  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Naumburg.  Klkan.  ...   New  Y  ork  City 

Newman,  Serenus  L.,  M.I)   .New  York  City 

O 

Often.  Morri*  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ortlcff.  Rev.  B.  E  Greenville,  Ohio 

P 

Pamcll.  Henry  V.  A  New  York  City 

Peikes,  J  New  York  City 


Perlo.  Samuel      New  Y'ork  City 

Polstein.  Isaac  New  Y  ork  City 

Pomeraiiti.  Max  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Portia,  R   Hartford.  Conn. 

Pntx.  Carl  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

R 

Hickman.  Samuel  J  Hartford.  Conn. 

Rod,  Baniet  W  New  Y'ork  City 

Roue.  lx>ui«  S  New  Y'ork  City 

If, .sen.  H.  B  Hartford.  Conn. 

ItoNcnliaum.  M  Bonham.  Tex. 

Rosenblatt.  C  M   .New  Y'ork  City 

Rosenthal.  J.  S  New  Y'ork  City 

Roth.  Dr.  Herman  New  Y'ork  City 

Roth,  L   New  York  City 

Rothstein.  Sam  New  York  City 

Rubovits,  Toby.    Chicago.  111. 

B 

Sa.iowsky.  R  New  Y  ork  City 

Salamon,  William   New  Y'ork  City 

Samuels.  H.  C   .    Brooklyn,  N.  Y  . 

Sapolsky.  Abr  New  York  City 

Sarfaty,  Joseph   .  .  New  York  City 

Schliigir,  Simon  New  Y  ork  City 

Seidell  fer.  Morns.  New  Y'ork  City 

Schoenbaum,  M.  8  New  York  City 

Srhmtxcr.  Wm.  M   New  Y'ork  City 

Schultx.  Philip   Worcester.  Mass. 

Schwann.  Jacob   .  .  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schwartx,  Michael  New  York  City 

Seidemau.  Adolph  I)  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Seidenlierg.  Henry  C   .  .  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Selig.  Arthur  lx>uis   .       New  York  City 

Scligmaii.  Selig    .  ,    ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  . 

Shalek.  Fred.  3   New  York  City 

Shapiro,  David  Brooklyn,  N  Y  . 

Shediiisky,  Harris   New  Y  ork  City 

Siegfried.  Kcul.cn  New  York  t  ity 

Silver.  Wolf  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Simons.  B.  Berry  New  York  City 

Skora.  Philip  F.vansville.  lnd. 

Sinter.  Joseph  P.  New  Y'ork  City 

Slnat.  Uiuis  J   New  Y'ork  City 

Solomon.  J.  F  New  Y  ork  City 

Souwcine.  Adolphe  New  Y'ork  City 

Spicehandler.  Chan   New  York  City 

Stearns.  Wallace  N  Orand  Fork*.  N.  D. 

Steinhaus,  Isaac  New  Y'ork  City 

Stem,  Mrs,  I  ,   New  York  City 

Strauss.  Annie  J    .  New  Y  ork  City 

Strauss.  Samuel  iMnville.  Ind. 

Suisman.  Marx  Hartford,  Conn. 

T 

Tracy.  Ira  D  Brooklyn.  N.  Y*. 

Tufts  College  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

U 

I'llman.  Jacob  B. . .  New  Haven.  Conn. 

University  Club.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

W 

Webster.  Mrs.  Myer  S  New  Y  ork  City 

Wcisman.  1  Farwell.  Mich. 

Werner.  Samuel  New  Y  ork  City 

White.  Augusta     Brooklinc.  Mas- 

Williarason,  M  New  York  City 

Wolf.  Abraham   New  York  City 

Wolf.  Ullie  New  York  City 

Wolfman.  Philip  New  York  City 

Z 

Zucker.  Dr.  Morris  New  York  City 

Zweighaft.  S  New  York  City 
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